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With  the  Editor 


t  tNRFST?  Yes  fortunately.  But  some  people  are  going  to  find  that  they  money  in  qualifying  for  their  work,  and  then  we  pay  them  less  than  the  janitor, 

UNCan’t  enjoy a ^  monopoly  of  it.  Plain,  every-day  folks  who  are  not  organ-  often  uneducated,  who  tends  the  furnace  which  heats  their  schoolroom, 

ized  and  lack  handy  weapons  wherewith  to  fight  their  economic  battles  are  ex-  We  let  our  high-school  principals  face  boys  and  gir  s  w^^y, 

periencing  some  unrest  of  their  own, 
and  are  going  to  be  heard  from. 


Employers  are  beginning  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  much 
simpler  and  easier,  after  all,  than 
the  elaborate  systems  worked  out 
by  industrial  conferences.  It  is  a 
matter  of  heart,  quite  as  much  as 
of  head.  And  employees  have  to 
learn  that  their  interests  and  their 
employers’  are  one. 

There  would  have  been,  by  the 
way,  less  industrial  disturbance  if 
employers  who  could  do  so  had 
developed  housing  plans  for  their 
people.  It  is  not  too  late  now  for 
some  concerns  to  adopt  this  course. 

SHE’S  not  clipper-built,  our  good 
old  ship  of  state,  but,  as  a 
Yankee  statesman  observed  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  she  is  constructed  on  the 
lines  of  a  raft.  An  autocracy,  as 
that  philosopher  pointed  out,  is  a 
man-of-war,  a  formidable  thing, 
capable  of  terrible  execution,  which, 
if  she  strikes  a  mine  or  a  reef,  is 
liable  to  go  suddenly  to  the  bottom. 
A  raft,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
“devil  and  all”  to  steer,  and  she 
keeps  your  feet  wet  most  of  the 
time,  but  you  can’t  sink  her.  Can 
any  one  question  the  raft-like  ten¬ 
dencies  of  our  blessed  republic? 

PRISCILLA  MULLEINS  and 
*-  her  John  are  in  for  a  lot  of 
publicity  this  year,  and,  by  dint  of 
character  and  circumstances,  they 
meet  the  test  well.  Priscilla  was  a 
lady,  John  a  proletarian,  a  “hired 
man,”  who  came  over  in  the  May¬ 
flower  to  help  the  Pilgrims.  Nat¬ 
urally  enough,  when  the  fiery 
Captain  Standish  sent  him  on  his 
ticklish  errand,  Priscilla  had  to  help 
him  out.  Alden  became  a  devoted 
Pilgrim,  and  the  distinguished  line 
bearing  his  name  is  evidence 
enough  of  the  validity  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  marriage. 

A  MAN  named  Moore,  in  II- 
linois,  coined  a  whimsical 
phrase.  He  was  presenting  the 
merits  of  a  better-salaries  bill  when 
he  said:  “We  talk  a  lot  about  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  but  if  we  do 
not  begin  to  treat  these  public 
servants  with  more  justice,  we 
shall  soon  have  with  us  the  little 
red  school-teacher.” 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
school-teachers  in  any  large  num¬ 
bers  become  dispensers  of  red 
propaganda.  And  yet  we  set  high 
standards  for  them,  so  high  that 
they  must  spend  much  time  and 


1600  Tons  of  Paper 
Important  Notice  to  Readers 

“  When  the  whole  blamed  world  seems  gone  to  pot 
And  business  on  the  bum, 

A  two<ent  grin  and  a  lifted  chin 

Help  some,  my  boy,  help  some.” 

WE  KNOW  not  to  whom  credit  should  be  given  for  this  couplet— 
or,  is  it  not,  a  quadruplet  1 

The  manufacturers  who  supply  us  paper  for  THE  DELINEATOR 
are  one  thousand  six  hundred  tons  behind  in  their  deliveries  to  us. 
They  are  not  altogether  responsible  for  this  situation.  It  is  more  the 
result  of  conditions  that  have  occurred  in  labor,  in  weather  and  in 
transportation.  We  offer  no  criticisms  of  labor,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  weather  and  of  transportation  we  will  say  nothing. 

Last  Fall  the  entire  publishing  industry  of  New  York  City  was  tied 
up  for  two  months  by  a  strike  in  the  printing  trades  which,  by  the  way, 
was  condemned  by  their  own  International  Association  and  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Following  this  strike,  we  endeavored 
to  get  out  four  months’  issues  of  THE  DELINEATOR  in  three  months : 
we  were  working  to  that  end,  day  and  night. 

No  sooner  had  we  straightened  away  than  the  influenza  struck  New 
York  and  the  health  authorities  cut  down  our  working  hours  from 
eight  to  six  and  a  half.  No  sooner  had  the  influenza  moved  out  than 
a  snow-storm,  the  most  impossible  to  overcome  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  visited  it  and  tied  it  up  completely  for  two  weeks. 

No  sooner  were  the  streets  cleared  so  trucking  could  begin  than 
embargoes  were  placed  on  both  freight  and  express.  No  sooner  were 
these  embargoes  removed  when  along  came  another  storm  which,  in 
the  States  where  our  paper  is  produced,  was  worse  than  the  earlier 
storm.  Our  advance  supply  of  paper  became  exhausted  and  the 
mills  not  being  able  to  ship  to  us,  they  fell  behind  the  one  thousand 
six  hundred  tons  to  which  we  were  entitled. 

We  then  had  with  us  the  railroad  firemen’s  outlaw  strike,  delaying 
and  even  preventing  incoming  and  outgoing  shipments. 

Under  any  conditions  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  bring  our  book 
out  on  its  regular  dates  until  we  can  get  the  one  thousand  six 
hundred  tons  of  paper  and  the  ever-increasing  circulation  and  ever- 
increasing  size  of  book  has  made  the  undertaking  impossible. 

The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  combine  the  July 
and  August  issues  of  THE  DELINEATOR  in  one  number— the  issue  you 
are  now  reading.  YGe  hope  with  the  September  and  succeeding  issues 
to  supply- you  with  our  magazine  on  time  and  we  hope,  further,  to  be 
able  to  accept  subscriptions  and  fill  those  orders  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accept  or  to  fill  during  the  last  few  months. 

In  order  that  subscribers  may  have  the  twelve  issues  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  subscription  will  be  extended  one  month.  The 
continuity  of  serial  stories  will,  of  course,  not  be  affected. 

We  thank  you  for  the  patience  you  have  shown  us.  We  hope  we 
shall  make  no  further  demand  on  it. 
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ting  school.  What’s  the  use  of 
an  education?  I  can  make  more 
money  right  now  than  you’re  get¬ 
ting!” 

We  let  a  woman  teacher  whose 
grade  is  made  up  of  subnormal 
pupils  see  two  feeble-minded  boys  of 
seventeen  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  for  a  higher  wage  than  she 
receives! 

In  our  eagerness  to  retain  the 
few  men  who  now  take  up  the 
profession  of  teaching,  we  put  boys 
fresh  from  college  in  positions  of 
authority  over  women  with  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience.  _ 
Then  we  expect  our  public 
schools  to  instil  the  virtues  of 
patriotism,  love  of  justice,  fair  play. 
And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that,  in  the 
main,  they  do  it.  But  it  is  humili¬ 
ating  to  think  that  the  teachers  of 
our  children  are  loyal  Americans, 
in  spite  of,  rather  than  because  of, 
the  way  we  treat  them. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Miss 
Boyle’s  vivid  stories  of  her  teach¬ 
ing,  in  this  magazine,  food  for  re¬ 
flection  and  incentive  to  action. 

WERE  you  ever  the  guest  of  a 
friend  and  wondered  how  dear 
you  were  to  her?  Perhaps  this  may 
be  a  little  test:  You  arrive  one  day; 
the  next  morning  your  host  asks  for 
your  plans  for  the  day,  and  your 
hostess,  with  a  wistful  look  in  her 
eyes,  gives  an  evasive  reply.  Per¬ 
haps,  she  says,  she  will  take  you  for 
a  little  ride.  Your  host  makes  no 
comment.  He  knows  what  that 
means. 

Do  you  think  you  are  to  be 
shown  the  town,  the  new  city  hall, 
the  bridge  just  completed,  the 
park?  If  these  are  the  objects  of 
that  drive  you  are  not  very  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  woman  who  sits 
beside  you. 

But  if  you  are — she  turns  the 
horse’s  head  toward  a  country  road. 
She  does  not  say  much;  perhaps  not 
till  you  are  turning  in  the  gate  do 
you  realize  where  she  is  taking  you. 

You  drive  past  very  regular¬ 
shaped  flower-beds,  on  some  of 
which  there  are  signs  of  loving 
care;  a  white-marble  stone  at  the 
head  of  each  bed  suggests  the  little 
tag  you  have  seen  on  flower-beds 
at  home,  telling  what  flowers  one 
may  expect  when  the  season  is  due. 

You  stop;  you  get  out;  she  leads 
you  to  a  tiny  grave.  “I  wanted 
you,”  she  says  brokenly,  “to  see 
where  our  baby  is  lying.” 

There  is  no  greater  proof  of  her 
regard  for  you  than  this. 
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second  of  second  month  preceding  month  of  issue.  When  you  order  a  change,  be  sure  to  give  the  old  as  well  as  new 
address.  If  your  magazine  fails  to  arrive,  advise  us  by  postal.  .  . 

To  avoid  confusion  always  sign  your  name  the  same  as  signed  when  forwarding  the  subscription.  As  an 
example:  if  your  order  is  given  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  John  Jones,  do  not  write  later  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary 
P  Jones 

The  editors  assume  no  risk  for  manuscripts  and  illustrations  submitted  to  this  magazine,  but  will  use  all  due  care 
while  they  are  in  their  hands. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION:  The  price  of  The  Dei.inea.tob  is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  year,  or  twenty- 
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all  other  countries,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  year  per  subscription,  or  thirty  cents  per  copy.  All  Rural  tree 
Carriers  can  supply  postal  money-order  for  the  renewal  of  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  are  registered  withm  three  days 
after  their  receipt  by  us.  We  always  date  from  the  current  issue,  unless  otherwise  instructed.  We  can  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  single  subscriptions.  We  should  be  notified  of  any  change  of  address  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty- 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  We  absolutely  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertiser  in  The  Delineator.  If  any  reader  incurs  a  loss  through  misrepresentation  of  goods  in  any  advertisement 
in  The  Delineator,  we  guarantee  that  this  loss  will  be  refunded.  If  the  advertiser  does  not  make  it  good,  we  will.  G.  W.  Wilder,  President  of  The  Butterick  Publishing  Company. 

Copyright,  1920,  by  The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  All  rights  reserved.  Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter  July  12,  1879,  at  the  Post-Office  at  New  York,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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IS  GOOD  BEHAVIOR 
ON  A  VACATION,  TOO? 

BY  LILLIAN  EDGERTON 

SHE  HAS  “BROUGHT  OUT”  THREE  DEBUTANTES  IN  NEW  YORK;  SHE 
KNOWS  SOCIETY  WELL  IN  CHICAGO  AND  ST.  LOUIS;  AND  THIS  PROTEST 
WAS  PROMPTED  BY  HER  DISTRESS  OVER  WHAT  SHE  SEES.  ARE  AMERICAN 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  AS  A  CLASS,  ABSOLUTELY  DEVOID  OF  COURTESY?  WHAT 

OF  YOUR  OWN  FRIENDS? 


“A  K ANNERS!  There  are  no  man- 

l\/l  ners  nowa(lays.”  This  is  the 
JLV  JL  universal  commentary  of  their 
seniors  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  whether  or  not 
the  criticism  is  warranted,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  so. 

Either  society  is  really  on  the  down¬ 
grade  or  there  is  here  and  there  just  a 
spoiled  child  who  does  not  bear  out  the 
traditions  of  her  family;  and  another  who 
has  no  traditions,  no  inherent  refinement, 
nothing  “handed  down”  to  her  but  money. 

The  second  theory  is  the  less  depressing. 

I  have  held  to  it  long,  but  times  change, 
as  they  have  done  since  memory  was,  and 
the  unusual  very  gradually  and  subtly 
becomes  the  usual.  At  the  peak  of  the 
New  York  season  there  was  an  occasion 
upon  which  a  realization  of  the  new  order 
of  things  was  made  acutely  real  to  me. 

It  was  at  the  “Bluebird”  ball,  that  pic¬ 
turesque  affair  with  which  social  Manhattan  so  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  Maeterlinck.  The  company  was  cosmopolitan  and 
brilliant,  with  many  high  lights  of  fashion  present.  It  was 
unique,  a  night  of  symbols,  the  very  air  charged  with 


magic,  and  but  a  faint  touch  was  required  to  recall  pictures 
from  the  past  and  to  make  one  dream  dreams. 

I  was  jarred  from  a  pleasant  reverie  by  a  voice  in  peacock 
notes  that  shrilled  half-way  across  the  ballroom :  “So-long, 


Reggie!  Ring  me  up.”  The  gorgeous 
peacock  creature  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  best-known  families  in  metropolitan 
society,  gowned  in  the  latest  and  extremest 
mode,  waving  a  slim,  white  hand,  hoyden 
fashion,  to  one  of  the  departing  beaus. 
Her  fingers  were  stained  by  the  cigaret 
they  held,  and  her  feet  and  ankles,  dressed 
in  rosy  gossamer,  were  no  marvels  of  reti¬ 
cence.  Shades  of  her  departed  ances¬ 
tresses — the  ladies  of  Pomander  Walk,  the 
belles  of  early  New  York!  The  face  and 
figure  of  this  young  woman  belonged  to  a 
princess  of  the  blood,  the  voice  and  attitude 
suggested  the  underworld,  and  there  were 
many  more  of  her  type  in  the  group. 

Some  of  these  are  to  the  manner  born — 
some  have  lately  acquired  what  they  know 
of  les  convenances.  But  their  tone  con¬ 
trasted  distressingly  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  for  example,  that 
gifted,  democratic,  fin-de-siecle  young  ma¬ 
tron.  And  with  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  whose 
graciousness  and  tact  have  become  proverbial;  Mrs. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  Mrs.  Herbert  Satterlee,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Concluded  on  pa  fie  2  5 


VICTROLA 

REG,  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Dance  to  the  music  of  famous  bands 

the  Victrola 


and  orchestras — on 


The  very  latest  and  most  tuneful  dance  numbers, 
played  by  musicians  who  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
delighting  dance  lovers*  All  the  dash  and  sparkle  and 
rhythm  that  make  dance  music  so  entrancing*  And 
always  ready  on  the  Victrola! 

Hear  the  newest  dance  music  at  any  Victor  dealer’s* 
Victrolas  $25  to  $1500*  New  Victor  Records  demon' 
strated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month* 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
“Victrola”  identify  all  our  products.  Look 
under  the  lid !  Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO 
_ _  Camden,  N.  J.  _ 


HIS  MASTER’S  VOICE 
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Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  soap 
as  cooling?  That  is  the  effect  of  a 
bath  with  Resinol  Soap  after  a  game 
on  the  courts,  or  a  few  hours  spent 
in  the  open  under  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer’s  sun. 


Because  it  contains  the  soothing, 
healing  Resinol  properties,  Resinol 
Soap  is  unusually  qualified  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  refresh  your  burning,  tired 
skin.  Even  if  used  with  a  cold  shower 
its  lather  is  generous  and  pleasingly 
fragrant. 

It  lessens  the  tendency  to  clogged 
pores  and  allays  the  inflammation 
of  sunburn,  thus  becoming  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  the  woman  who  wishes 
to  keep  her  complexion  unharmed 
through  summer’s  heat. 


Resinol  Shaving  Stick 

has  the  same  cooling 
powers  and  leaves  a 
man’s  skin  free  from  the 
smarting,  burning  after 
shaving  sensation. 


At  all  drug 
and  toilet  goods 
counters 
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EXETER  SQUARE  AS  IT  ACTUALLY  LOOKED  WHEN  THE  TOWN  CELEBRATED 


A  S 


CHOLASTIC  F 

BY  JUDGE  HENRY  A.  SHUTE 


OURTH 


1 T  E  town  of  Exeter  had  decided  to 
have  a  Fourth  of  July  worthy  of 
its  traditions.  Smaller  and  more 
obscure  towns  had  repeatedly  chal¬ 
lenged  emulation  and  had  seriously 
strained  precedent  in  the  elaborate 
nature  of  their  patriotic  observ¬ 
ances.  The  hoarsest  and  most 
blatant  of  political  orators,  plug- 
hatted,  frock-coated,  calfskin- 
booted,  rubicund  of  nose  and  protuberant  of  stomach,  had 

cast  hoarse  political  invective,  starry-bannered  patriotic 
sentiments  and  sky-rockets  of  national  platitudes  from 
the  artificial  eminences  of  joist,  unplaned  boards  and  ten- 
penny  nails;  bands,  consisting  mainly  of  slip-horns, 

screechy  E-flat  cornets,  crashing  cymbals  and  resounding 
drums,  had  paraded  up  and  down  the  main  streets  of  these 
towns  heading  processions  of  white-clad  children  and 
prominent  citizens.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  read  by  fair  and  very  young  girls,  and  by  freckled 
and  pimply  youths  with  tremulous  Adam’s  apples. 

Greased  poles  had  been  climbed  through  the  fortuitous 
but  wholly  fraudulent  combination  of  sea-sand,  pine-pitch, 
coarse  woolen  stockings,  and  of  tacks  driven  through  the 
soles  of  cowhide  boots;  greased  pigs  of  a  gaunt  and  racy 
build  had  been  loosed  in  public  squares  and  had  been 
chased,  caught  and  fought  over  by  country  cut-ups  in 
every  style  of  overalls  and  jumpers,  and  had  invariably 
died  of  the  heat,  fright  and  temporary  burial  beneath  a 
pile  of  furious,  sweating,  struggling  and  profane  peasantry ; 
lemonade  in  tubs,  pop-beer  in  squat  stone  bottles  and 
mead  in  hock  bottles  had  fought  a  losing  game  with  dust 
and  heat  and  pocket-flasks  of  old  New  England  rum,  and 
wassail  of  a  most  variegated  nature  rounded  up  an  evening 
which  caused  many  of  the  revelers  to  awake  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  with  the  settled  determination  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  to  good  works  and  cold  water. 

Now  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  many  of  whom  had  attended 


these  celebrations  and  had  viewed  them  with  amused 
toleration,  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  show  these 
smaller  towns  just  what  a  Fourth-of-July  celebration 
should  be.  The  Exeter  News-Letter,  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  contemporary,  in  the  belief  of  all  good  citizens, 
with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  a  wild  New 
England  shore,  had  devoted  columns  of  inspired  editorial 
encouragement  to  the  plan  and  had  persistently  sicked 
the  public-spirited  citizens  onto  the  project. 

Vox  Populi,  Constant  Reader,  Veritas,  Sub  Rosa,  and 
other  contributors  had  added  burning  articles,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  so  molded  public  opinion  that  not  only  was 
a  banner  celebration  ordained,  but  it  was  to  be  of  a  nature 
and  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  inadequately  described  by 
any  less  effective  term  than  a  “goshwallopcr.” 

Of  course  the  citizens  inhabiting  the  stately  old  three- 
story,  square  dwellings  with  porticoes  on  Front  Street  and 
in  the  square  did  not  use  this  term,  nor  did  the  delightful 
old  ladies,  who  still  wore  hoops  and  carried  jointed  parasols 
and  furtively  and  periodically  turned,  brushed  and  sprin¬ 
kled  with  lavender  obsolete  starched  pantalets  and 
prunella  shoes  in  their  mahogany  bureaus,  really  under¬ 
stand  so  vulgar  a  term.  But  they  highly  approved  the 
celebration  and  took  a  patriotic  interest  in  it. 

The  “Machine- Works  Crowd,”  the  “Pipe-Shop  Gang,” 
the  “Water  Street  Counter-Jumpers,”  “The  Hook  and 
Ladder  Lads,”  the  fire  laddies  of  Fountain  No.  1,  Torrent 
No.  2,  and  Geyser  No.  3,  held  protracted  and  enthusiastic 
secret  meetings  in  their  various  club  and  engine  rooms  and 
laid  plans  calculated,  when  matured,  to  astonish  the 
populace  and  to  greatly  influence  public  opinion. 

“The  Female  Friends  of  Liberty”  adopted  plans  and 
costumes  of  a  most  kaleidoscopic  character.  The  spinners, 
weavers,  doffers,  bobbin-hoppers  and  granny-twisters  of 
the  cotton  mill  decided  in  secret  conclave  to  design,  erect, 
man,  woman  and  equip  a  float  showing  the  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture  of  a  cotton  nightgown,  from  the  picking  of  the 
cotton-bolls  to  the  finished  article  in  the  bridal  suite  of  the 


Squamscott  Hotel,  where,  according  to  the  printed  legend, 
entertainment  for  man  and  beast  might  be  obtained  at 
lowest  prices. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  “Pipe-Shop  Gang”  was  to  spend! 
an  even  hundred  dollars  on  its  display;  that  the  members; 
of  the  old  Fountain  Company  were  to  spare  no  expense 
either  in  new  hose,  gold-enameled  speaking-trumpets  or 
red-hot  uniforms;  that  the  “Tinsmith  Crowd”  had  united 
with  the  “Water  Street  Counter-Jumpers”  and  together 
were  to  produce  something  astounding. 

There  was  practically  a  run  on  the  local  dry-goods  stores 
for  blue  and  scarlet  cambric,  for  gilt  and  silver  paper,  for 
woven  tinsel,  for  artificial  flowers  and  for  every  possible 
variety  of  gaudy  wares.  The  glare  of  lanterns  was  seen  at 
night,  and  the  sound  of  saws  and  hammers  interspersed 
with  loud  howls  of  anguish  was  heard  from  hermetically- 
sealed  and  strictly  guarded  barns  and  outbuildings,  where 
amateur  Tubal  Cains  who  were  men  of  might  in  the  days 
when  the  earth  was  young  struggled  with  inventions  as  yet 
unpatented  and  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  with 
cheerful  disregard  of  consequences. 

A  public  competition  of  school  boys  and  girls  was  held 
to  secure  by  a  process  of  elimination  the  best  local  and1 
juvenile  orator  to  deliver  from  the  platform  in  the  Square 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  Fourth  of  July  without 
this  feature  being  quite  unthinkable. 

The  Exeter  Silver  Cornet  Band  had  taken  to  intensive 
cultivation  of  its  combined  talents  and  was  working  over¬ 
time  four  evenings  a  week  in  the  old  band-room  on  Court 
Street  in  the  development  of  a  quite  indescribably  splitting- 
volume  of  tone.  They  had,  it  was  currently  reported, 
purchased  several  new  Pepper  marches,  including  both 
the  “Mulligan”  and  “Skidmore  Guards,”  and  a  new  medley- 
bringing  in  “I’ll  Never  Kiss  My  Love  Again  Behind  the 
Kitchen  Door,”  “Mollie  Darling,”  “Champagne  Charlie,” 
and  “I’m  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse-Marines,”  which, 
with  "Romance  from  Leclair,”  and  “Departed  Days,”  were 
Continued  on  page  5  6 


Don't  wear  out  dainty 
summer  clothes  with  or¬ 
dinary  washing.  Laun¬ 
der  them  rub- 1 es sly  with 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes . 
They'll  be  like  new  all 
season  long. 

TUST  think  of  dropping  Betty’s  pink 
*'  organdie  dress  or  Bobby’s  best  suit 
into  a  bowl  brimming  with  bubbling  white 
soap  suds,  letting  it  soak  a  few  minutes, 
then  giving  it  a  swish  and  a  swirl  and  a 
rinse  and  a  wring,  and  having  it  iron  up 
like  new! 

This  is  the  way  that  Ivory'  Soap  Flakes 
launders.  No  ruinous  rubbing  at  all.  The 
rich  Ivory  suds  cleanse  by  dissolving  the 
dirt.  Rinsing  carries  it  all  away.  What 
a  saving  of  strain  on  delicate  organdies  and 
mulls,  sheer  handkerchief  linens,  voiles  and 
batistes ! 


It’s  a  relief,  too,  to  know  that  in  Ivory 

Soap  Flakes  it  is  no  strong  cleansing  agent  that  takes  out  the  dirt.  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  launders  so 
easily,  simply  because  it  is  a  concentrated  form  of  genuine  Ivory  Soap,  pure,  mild,  unadulterated. 

The  suds  that  foam  up  when  these  snowlike  flakes  touch  warm  water  cannot  injure  any  color  or 
fabric  that  water  alone  will  not  harm.  Ivory  Soap  has  proved  this  the  truth  by  laundering  all 
kinds  of  the  frailest  materials  perfectly,  for  over  41  years.  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  is  the  safe  flaked 
soap  for  your  loveliest  garments. 

IVORT  SOAP  FLAKES 


“ Safe  Suds  in  a  Second * 

for  washing  particular  things 

Send  for  Free  Sample  Package 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you  a  generous 
sample  package  of  these  wonder-working  IVORY  SOAP  FLAKES; 
also  a  folder  of  washing  hints  which  tell  how  to  care  for  your  dainty 
colored  garments,  your  silks,  your  flannels,  your  sweaters,  your  frail 
frocks  and  frills,  your  lingerie,  your  household  furnishings,  and  your 
children’ s  clothes.  Address  The  Procter  Sc  Gamble 
Company,  Department  17 -GF,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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“I  WAS  COMING  TO  APOLOGIZE,”  SAID  N.  CAREY  CROSSLY 

THE  RANCHING  OF  NAN 

BY  RUTH  COMFORT  MITCHELL  AND  WILLIAM  SANBORN  YOUNG 


EN  o'clock.  Mail-time.  McQuaid 
put  Robert  the  Bruce,  undefeated 
Flemish  Giant  Champion,  back  in 
his  handsome  hutch  and  strode 
down  to  the  road  to  wait  for  the 
R.  F.  D.  postman.  His  ranch  in 
the  high  hills  which  guarded  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  was  ten 
miles  from  town;  there  was  little 
travel  on  the  twisting  road;  the 
coming  of  the  daily  paper  and  the  mail  was  almost  the  only 
contact  with  the  world  of  the  valley. 

McQuaid  looked  at  his  solid  and  sensible  silver  wrist- 
watch  in  its  well-worn  leather  strap.  Late  again!  Late, 
as  usual.  He  scowled.  He  scowled  rather  often,  Fergus 
Gavin  McQuaid;  so  often  that  fifty-year-old  creases  were 
threatening  to  form  on  his  thirty-five-year-old  forehead. 
He  took  life  and  himself  and  his  ranch  heavily  and  seriously; 
he  took  his  rabbits  seriously;  they  were  persons  to  him, 
personages,  rather.  They  and  his  dog,  Roderick  Dliu,  the 
monster  police-dog  now  sedately  heeling  his  master,  were 
his  only  intimates. 

For  twenty  minutes  the  muddy  road  was  empty  as  far  as 
his  keen  eye  could  follow  it.  Then  a  section  of  its  blankness 
was  filled  by  a  sagging  horse,  a  sagging  cart,  a  sagging  old 
man.  As  the  distance  slowly  lessened,  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  the  reins  were  twisted  loosely  about  the  broken  whip; 
or  that  the  old  nag  plodded  at  a  tempo  of  its  own  choosing ; 
or  that  the  old  driver,  or,  more  accurately,  the  old  passenger, 
swayed  loosely  in  his  seat,  deep  in  a  magazine.  Presently 
as  if  becoming  aware  of  McQuaid’s  scowling  scrutiny,  he 
looked  up,  and  instantly  the  entire  turnout  underwent  a 
transformation.  The  man  sat  stiffly  erect,  the  magazine 
was  thrust  back  into  the  mail-pouch ;  he  unwound  the  lines 
and  gave  the  steed  a  smart  cut,  and  they  arrived  at  the 
Scotchman’s  gate  at  a  brisk  and  businesslike  trot. 

“Mornin’,  F.  G.!”  chirped  Billy  Pettigrew  blithely. 

“Morning?  Nearer  noon.” 

“Beetle  mite  late,  mebbe,”  he  allowed  indulgently. 

Kinder  heavy  mail  to-day.  An’  Agnes,”  he  nodded 
toward  the  animal,  thriftily  cropping  the  March  green 
from  the  roadside,  “she  ain’t  ez  young  ez  she  uster  be; 


ain’t  any  of  us.”  He  rummaged  in  his  bag.  “Nary  letter  for 
you,  F.  G.  Nothin’  but  your  Lit’ry  Weekly ”  He  handed 
it  over.  “Cover  come  off,  but  it  ain’t  damaged  none.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  dryly.  “I  imagined  that  the  cover 
had  come  off.” 

“Awful  slack  an’  careless,  them  clerks  back  East  that 
does  ’em  up.  Wall,  Agnes - ” 

“Is  it  a  good  number?”  asked  McQuaid,  with  his  rare 
and  grudging  grin. 

“Huh?  Read  it  an’  see!”  said  Billy  Pettigrew  testily. 
“I  don’t  know  a  gosh-dashed  thing  about  it.  I’m  no 
reader.  Got  no  time  to  be.  Land  t’  goodness,  if  a  few  o’ 
them  strikers  back  East  was  to  hold  down  my  job,  year  in, 
year  out,  day-come-day-go,  God-send-Sunday,  I  guess 
mebbe  they’d  have  some  idee  what  work  is!”  He  gathered 
up  the  reins,  clucked  crossly  to  Agnes,  and  started  forward 
with  a  jerk  that  almost  unseated  him. 

McQuaid  and  Roderick  Dhu  had  turned  back  into  the 
ranch  road  when  the  postman  was  heard  to  halt  his  steed 
again.  “Whoa,  there,  you  Agnes!  We  ain’t  goin’  to  a 
fire!”  He  lifted  his  voice:  “Say,  F.  G.,  you’re  goin’  to 
have  a  neighbor!” 

The  Scotchman  wheeled  and  faced  him.  “Neighbor? 
Where?” 

“Next-door  neighbor,  might  say.  Old  Carey  place.” 

McQuaid  emitted  a  positive  growl  of  rage.  “Coming 
out  to  run  it?  Some  unlicked  college  kid!  Well,”  his 
face  cleared  a  trifle,  “he’ll  make  a  mess  of  it,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  it  off  his  hands  at  my  own  terms.” 

“Mebbe  so,”  said  the  old  postman  pacifically,  “mebbe 
so.  Come  along,  Aggie!  You’n’  me’s  got  Uncle  Sam’s 
mail  aboard!”  Then,  while  he  tugged  the  mare’s  head  up 
from  the  lush  green  grass,  he  added:  “  ’Tain’t  he  though; 
she.” 

“She?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  ‘N.  Carey.’  He’s  a  she.  Nan  Carey.” 

The  slow  color  rose  in  the  Scotchman’s  lean  face.  “Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  I  have  been  corresponding  with  a 
woman  for  three  years?” 

“I  don’t  know  a  gosh-dashed  thing  about  it,”  said  Billy 
Pettigrew,  preparing  once  more  to  get  under  way,  “but  the 
talk  around  town  is  that  she’s  a  cornin’  out  foot’n’  alone, 


to  reclaim  an’  run  the  old  ranch.”  He  regarded  the  other 
man  shrewdly  out  of  the  tail  of  his  pale-blue  eye.  “Kinder 
cute  ’n’  romantic,  I  should  say,  F.  G.!  Kinder  like  a 
story  I  wuz  readin’  in  a  magazine,  other  day — cover  come 
off  in  the  bag  an’  I  wuz  jest  runnin’  my  eye  over  it. 
Feller  livin’  all  soul  alone,  girl  buys  the  ranch  next  to  him, 
he’s  kinder  stand-offish  at  first,  but  bimeby  he — ”  But 
he  found  himself  addressing  the  mild  Spring  air,  for  F.  G. 
McQuaid,  accompanied  majestically  by  Roderick  Dhu, 
was  striding  up  the  hill  road  as  fast  as  his  long  and  stalwart 
legs  would  carry  him. 

Billy  Pettigrew  rocked  with  mirth.  “Bet  you  a  bran’- 
new  harness  that’ll  be  the  way  of  it,  Aggie!”  Fie  coaxed 
Agnes  into  her  accustomed  speed,  fished  a  magazine  out  of 
the  mail-pouch  and  lost  himself  happily  in  a  story. 

The  next  morning  he  was  the  bearer  of  fresh  tidings. 
“Talk  around  town  is,  she’s  a  cornin’  Sat’d’y.” 

McQuaid,  impatient  to  read  his  mail,  made  no  answer. 

“I  don’t  know  a  gosh-dashed  thing  about  it,”  said  Billy 
Pettigrew,  a  little  irascible  at  the  other’s  silence,  “but  I’m 
jest  sayin’  what  the  talk  around  town— — ” 

“The  talk  around  town,”  said  McQuaid  unpleasantly, 
“is  the  talk  you  take  around  town — the  postals  you  read 
and - 

Fergus  Gavin  McQuaid,  with  Roderick  Dhu  at  his  heels, 
strode  down  the  hill  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  ranch  he  had 
lost.  He  felt  rather  like  Moses;  he  had  looked  long  and 
longingly  at  the  promised  land,  but  it  would  not  be  his  to 
enjoy.  Unless,  of  course,  the  young  woman  failed,  and 
grew  tired  of  her  new  toy.  There  was  always  that  hope. 

He  had  never  known  any  Southern  girls  in  the  flesh,  but 
those  behind  footlights  and  on  printed  pages  were  fiery, 
high-spirited  creatures  who  wore  hoop-skirts  and  roses  in 
their  hair  and  said  “mighty  sweet,”  and  “yo’-all,”  and 
“Ah  reckon,”  and  made  themselves  very  trying  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  two  acts  or  nineteen  chapters,  and  then,  in 
the  third  act  or  the  last  chapter,  flung  themselves  vehe¬ 
mently  into  the  arms  of  their  meek  lovers.  Probably  N. 
Carey,  unless  she  was  personally  impossible,  had  a  lover 
somewhere  who  would  presently  come  after  her.  More 
power  to  his  elbow. 

Continued  on  pa  fie  40 
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HE  other  day  an  old  neighbor  of 
mine,  a  middle-aged,  well-to-do 
unmarried  woman,  had  a  headache. 
I  had  stopped  in  to  see  her  for  a 
moment,  and  was  sitting  in  her 
comfortable  living-room,  admiring 
respectfully  the  immaculate  previ¬ 
sion  of  her  morning  toilet,  while  she 
was  telling  me  about  that  headache. 
This  was  what  she  said:  “I  was 
simply  ready  to  give  up  this  morning  when  I  felt  it  coming 
on  again  after  breakfast  like  a  heavy  iron  bar  encircling  all 
my  brain.  I  can  feel  it  coming  as  though  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  you  know;  and  then  it  gets  worse  and  worse  till  I 
could  scream!  What  can  cause  it r*  The  doctor  thought 
it  might  be  coffee,  so  I  haven’t  had  a  drop  of  coffee  in  six 
months.  I  haven’t  for  years  taken  anything  indigestible 
for  breakfast  like  pancakes  or  fried  potatoes. 

“Mrs.  Partlow  told  me  that  her  doctor  laid  that  kind  of 
headache  to  overheated  rooms,  so  I’ve  just  shivered  at 
sixty-five,  keeping  the  thermometer  exactly  there,  neither 
a  degree  above  nor  below.  I  keep  having  my  eyes  exam¬ 
ined - ” 

At  this  point  a  passer-by,  the  banker  of  our  town  it 
happened  to  be,  stopped  short  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  house,  stared  wildly  and  burst  in,  shouting:  Miss 
Williams!  Miss  Williams!  Your  end  chimney  is  on  fire. 
Smoke!  The  south  bedroom  window!” 

We  tore  up-stairs,  flung  open  the  door,  choked  and 
strangled  in  the  great  billow  of  gray  smoke  that  swept  out 
at  us,  slammed  the  door  shut,  and  fled  down-stairs  for 
water-pails.  Even  in  my  alarm  and  haste  I  admired  the 
instant  coolness  and  decisive  energy  of  my  neighbor. 

By  the  time  we  had  struck  the  bottom  step  she  had 
diagnosed  the  trouble,  guessed  at  which  point  the  fire  was 
probably  eating  into  the  beams,  and  had  thought  out  a  plan 
of  action.  The  banker  went  flying  off  in  one  direction,  and 
I  in  another,  fairly  lifted  off  our  feet  by  the  imperious  living 
note  in  our  commander’s  voice.  The  ladder  was  rushed  to 
the  outside  wall,  the  ax  was  hurried  up-stairs,  the  fire 
attacked  from  two  sides  at  once,  while  the  owner  of  the 
house  bossed  both  jobs  and  strenuously  labored  with  us. 

In  half  an  hour  it  was  all  over;  panting,  blackened,  but 
glowing  with  triumph,  the  owner  and  the  banker  gazed 
upon  the  charred,  dismantled,  but  rescued  room.  They 
gazed  at  that,  and  I  gazed  at  my  hostess,  filling  my  eyes 
with  the  wonder  of  her  aspect,  her  lace  collar  smudged  and 
torn,  her  sleeves  rolled  up  over  soot-streaked  arms,  stand¬ 
ing  so  straight  and  free  and  vigorous,  her  face  electric  with 
unloosed  energy.  To  have  asked  her  at  that  moment: 
“How  is  your  headache?”  would  have  been  an  absurdity. 

I  found  myself  wondering  wistfully:  “Why  can’t  it  last? 
Why  need  she  to-morrow  go  back  to  hovering  over  the 
thermometer  and  fussing  with  her  diet,  and  alas!  to  having 
headaches  again?”  And  then  with  a  deeper  note  of  won¬ 
der:  “Oh,  why  can’t  it  last,  what  the  war  did  for  America, 
the  waking-up,  the  disregard  of  trivial  discomforts  for  the 
sake  of  a  big  cause?”  Then  I  came  home,  picked  up  the 
morning  newspaper  and  glanced  at  the  head-lines,  weltering 
from  one  awful  or  sickening  or  stupid  activity  of  our 
modern  world  to  another.  When  I  laid  it  down,  I  saw 
again  for  a  moment  the  smoke  bursting  out  of  the  upper 
window  and  thought:  “But  the  fire  is  not  extinguished  yet! 
The  house  isn’t  safe!  We  daren’t  go  back  to  headaches  in 
ourselves  or  our  children!” 

Are  you  surprised  at  the  idea  that  we  ever  do  that?  Do 
you  think  of  Americans,  even  the  well-to-do  Americans,  as 
a  brave,  sturdy  folk  with  plenty  of  wholesome  roughness  in 
their  lives?  I  always  used  to  think  that,  too.  But  after 
three  years  of  life  in  war-time  Europe  I  come  back  to 
America,  overjoyed  to  find  it  so  immensely  prosperous,  but 
scared  to  find,  so  it  seems  to  me,  well-to-do  America 
smothered,  choked,  suffocated  in  comfort,  all  sorts  of 
ease — physical,  mental,  moral. 

This  is  only  my  personal  impression,  having  no  more 
value  than  that  of  any  one  person’s  impression,  but  I  pass  it 
on  to  you  for  the  suggestiveness  it  may  have. 

Do  you  ask  cliallengingly :  “What’s  the  matter  with 
comfort?  What  virtue  can  there  possibly  be  in  discom¬ 
fort?  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  just  as  comfortable  as  we  can 
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make  ourselves?  All  those  bygone  Puritan  ideas  about 
the  moral  value  of  discomfort  are  discredited  and  laughed 
at  nowadays.” 

Well,  there  are  several  things  to  be  said  on  the  subject, 
it  seems  to  me ;  at  least  four  reasons  for  a  very  considerable 
suspicion  of  too  much  comfort.  For  three  of  them  I  don’t 
claim  any  ethical  elevation,  but  they  do  seem  compellingly 
practical.  The  first  must  be  apparent  to  the  eye  of  any  one 
who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  observe  what  actually  happens 
to  people  who  concentrate  above  all  things  on  being  comfort¬ 
able.  They  think  of  it  until  it  becomes  an  obsession,  till 
their  standards  of  comfort  and  ease  rise  to  heights  that 
take  all  their  time  and  energy  even  to  approach.  We  have 
all  seen  such  a  one,  whose  main  business  in  Winter  is  to 
keep  comfortably  warm,  standing  over  the  hot-air  register, 
her  woolen  shawl  drawn  about  her  hunched  shoulders, 
rubbing  pallid  hands  together,  casting  apprehensive 
glances  at  the  well-fitting  windows  when  a  gust  of  Winter 
wind  comes  shrieking  around  the  house,  and  exclaiming  as 
she  looks  out  at  the  ice-bound,  snow-covered  landscape: 
“Oh,  what  terrible,  awful  weather!” 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  such  a  weakened  victim 
of  comfort  confronted  suddenly  with  a  wood-chopper, 
fresh  from  a  tussle  with  big  trees  in  the  big  woods  out-of 
doors,  red-cheeked,  rough-handed,  every  inch  of  his 
strong,  glowing  body  warmed  by  his  own  rich  blood,  who 
is  vitalized  by  work,  freed  from  apprehension  by  experi¬ 
ence,  incapable  even  of  guessing  the  existence  of  such  a 
paltry,  fearsome  attitude  toward  life;  who  shouts  out  to  her 
through  the  window,  “Grand  weather — what?”  and  goes 
swinging  on  into  the  sunshine-flooded  snow  glories,  which 
made  the  teeth  of  the  other  human  being  chatter  even  to 
look  at? 

Strange  to  consider  that  they  are  made  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood,  each  as  the  other.  Strange  that  each  even  now 
is  perfectly  capable  of  becoming  like  the  other.  Strange, 
too,  and  most  important  for  us  to  consider,  that  both  are 
made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  that  which  clothes  our 
own  bones  and  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  are  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  choose  which  we  will  be. 

Now,  lest  there  be  any  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding, 
let  me  heavy-handedly  and  literally  explain  that  what  I 
have  written  thus  far  is  metaphorical.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  think  Americans  of  the  “easy”  class  coddle  headaches 
either  in  themselves  or  in  their  children,  nor  are  they 
afraid  of  literal  cold  weather.  I  mean  there  is  a  moral 
danger  with  us  all  of  looking  at  life  in  general — rough, 
boisterous,  windy  life — through  the  windows  of  a  too- 
comfortable  existence,  until  the  mere  idea  of  going  out  in 
it  and  standing  up  against  it,  or  having  our  children  do 
this,  is  a  chilling,  frightening  thought,  instead  of  a  stimu¬ 
lating  challenge. 

The  woman  shivering  over  the  register  fears  the  cold 
with  a  well-grounded  apprehension,  because  she  has  been 
rendered  incapable  of  enduring  it.  The  girl  who  has 
“always  had  everything  just  right”  fears  having  less 
money,  or  wearing  the  Wrong  sort  of  hat,  or  other  people’s 
opinions,  with  a  well-grounded  apprehension,  for  she  lias 
been  rendered  incapable  of  endurance,  has  been  weakened 
till  what  should  be  a  mere  stimulating  shock,  bracing  to 
her  will-power,  is  really  a  severe  blow  which  has  a  tyrannical 
influence  on  her  life. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  life  which  leave  us  no 
choice ;  but  we  can  choose  and  do  choose  every  day  whether 
we  ourselves  will  be  the  sort  who  shiver  over  registers  or 
the  sort  who  breast  the  weather  of  life  unafraid;  whether 
the  prospect  of  loss  of  money  seems  to  us  a  calamity  or  a 
mere  incident  in  life;  whether  the  idea  of  espousing  a  just 


and  unpopular  cause  makes  us  feel  weak,  or  opens  the 
sluice-gates  of  new  energy  and  courage;  whether  we  learn 
to  fear  more  and  more,  or  become  heartened  by  experience 
of  reality,  actually  strengthened  by  what  is  terrifying  to 
the  indoor  clan. 

And  while  we  have  little  to  say  about  the  sort  of  children 
sent  us  by  fate  and  our  ancestors,  and  must  accept  what¬ 
ever  material  is  born  into  our  cradles,  we  are  absolutely 
at  liberty  as  to  whether  we  bring  them  up  to  be  hardy 
and  enduring  denizens  of  the  great  expanses  of  life  or 
indoor  shiverers,  terrified  by  the  roughness  of  existence. 

If  we  wish  to  do  the  first,  the  best  way  to  accomplish  it, 
the  best  way  to  achieve  any  influence  over  other  human 
beings,  is  by  example.  If  we  don’t  fuss  over  little  things 
ourselves,  and  don’t  complain  over  unavoidable  minor 
irritations,  the  children  will  never  get  the  habit. 

If  we  silently  disregard  the  small  bothers  of  every-day 
life  as  unimportant  parts  of  existence,  the  children,  sedu¬ 
lous  apes  of  imitation  as  they  are,  will  catch  the  habit  from 
us  as  surely  as  they  would  a  cold  in  the  head.  In  this 
category  might  go  the  various  real  annoyances,  like  missed 
trains,  broken  dishes,  torn  dresses,  small  physical  hurts  and 
ailments,  telephones  that  won’t  work,  cooks  who  leave, 
small  misunderstandings,  small  disappointments,  rain  on  a 
(lay  when  fair  weather  was  hoped  for,  tasks  that  take  longer 
than  planned,  failure  of  a  pet  dish  in  cooking,  defeat  in  a 
club  election,  less  money  than  was  expected,  disagreeable 
speeches  of  others,  workmen  who  don’t  come  as  promised, 
clothes  badly  washed,  cut-worms  in  the  cabbages. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  making  a  list  of  irritating  hap¬ 
penings  which  are  not  in  the  least  remedied  by  cuss-words, 
but  on  which  we  are  apt  to  lavish  cuss-words,  coloring 
thereby  our  daily  lives  murkily  with  wrath,  indignation  or 
sorrow,  absurdly  out  of  harmony  with  the  real  proportions 
or  the  dignity  of  human  life. 

So  much  for  the  real  bothers  of  life.  For  the  imaginary 
annoyances,  mostly  relating  to  bygone  social  conventions, 
it  seems  hardly  too  much  to  expect  of  us,  able-bodied 
Americans,  to  meet  them  with  a  laugh  of  contemptuous 
amusement.  Nearly  all  adolescents  pass  through  a  phase 
of  insanely  heightened  gregariousness,  when  not  to  dress  as 
every  one  else  dresses,  not  to  play  whatever  game  is  in 
fashion,  to  have  a  car  that  is  not  admired,  to  live  in  a  part 
of  town  where  “nobody  lives,”  is  acute,  though  idiotic, 
torture. 

Specific  exhortations,  at  the  time,  “Not  to  mind,”  “Don  t 
take  it  so  hard,”  “What  if  they  do?”  etc.,  etc.,  are  local 
applications  of  as  much  value  as  cambric-tea  for  a  pneu¬ 
monia  patient.  The  best  way  to  ward  off  pneumonia,  or  to 
come  through  with  it  alive  if  it  is  caught,  is  not  complete 
protection  against  every  draft  of  air.  It  is  a  sound  con¬ 
stitution  toughened  by  plenty  of  the  big  outdoors.  The 
best  way  to  ward  off  the  disease  of  fear-of-what-people-will- 
think  is  not  always  to  be  supplied  in  every  detail  with  just 
what  will  make  “people”  envy  you,  but  to  have  experienced 
the  bracing  wind  of  being  without  what  people  admire,  and 
to  have  found  that  it  does  not  kill  you,  nor  even  hurt  so 
very  much. 

Your  neighbor,  American-born,  whose  grandfather  ran  a 
small  grocery-store  in  a  small  town,  will  do  anything  to 
avoid  being  seen  carrying  a  bundle  in  the  street.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  Avoid  carrying  packages  where 
she  will  see  you?  Or  allow  your  American  sense  of  humoi 
to  be  so  tickled  by  her  absurdity  that  your  children  know 
that  you  laugh  at  her  silly  notion,  and  that  if  it  were  a 
useful  or  a  necessary  thing  to  do,  you  would  unabashedly 
carry  any  bundle  you  could  hold?  If  the  latter,  your  boys 
and  girls  will  probably  escape  automatically,  with  no 
effort  on  their  part,  the  temptation  to  swap  something 
really  worth  having — such  as  their  self-respect  or  freedom 
of  action — to  get  a  situation  in  life  where  they  could  be 
sure  of  never  carrying  bundles  in  the  street.  And  don  t 
think  that  this  sort  of  foolishness  is  confined  to  carrying 
bundles. 

1  have  chosen  this  example  because  most  of  us  realize 
nowadays  in  1920  that  that  is  foolish.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  other  things,  such  as  not  having  the  “right  sort  oi 
car,”  where  we  are  much  more  apt  to  succumb.  Hie 
family  that  stands  over  the  hot-air  register  of  “socia 
Continued  on  page  31 
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AMILY  skeletons  no  longer  rattle  ; 
they  shimmy,”  Zoetold  her  mother 
demurely.  “Everything  under  the 
heavens  is  changing!  I’m  afraid 
your  lecture  falls  short  of  the  mark 
and  you’ll  either  have  to  catch  up 
with  the  procession  or  else  be  a  nice 
lavender-and-old-lace  dear  and  pre¬ 
tend  you  do  not  see  any  of  the 
shocking  things  we  naughty  mod¬ 
erns  are  about  to  perpetrate!” 

A  trifle  alarmed,  yet  dauntless,  Mrs.  Willoughby  con¬ 
ceded:  “Of  course  some  things  have  changed — that  is 
only  to  be  expected  and  hoped  for,  but  a  great  many 
modern  customs  you  are  trying  to  crowd  into  the  old-time 
platform  will  prove  anything  but  practical;  and  you,  in 
turn,  will  listen  to  the  younger  generation’s  suggestion 
that  you  are  very  lovely  and  a  dear — but  as  efficient  as  an 
old-fashioned  valentine.  The  trouble  with  you  and  me, 
Zoe,  is  that  we  can  not  agree  on  the  same  changes - ” 

“Did  we  ever?”  Zoe  demanded.  “You  know  so  well, 
mumsey,  if  we  hadn’t  had  each  other’s  shoulders  to  knock 
mutual  chips  off,  life  would  long  ago  have  lost  its  zest. 
Father  was  too  peaceful  an  old  love  to  give  either  of  us 
opportunity  to  vent  our — jazz!  Yes,  I  know  jazz  is  one 
of  the  modem  words  that  hurts  you  whenever  you  hear  it. 
But  let  me  use  it,  for  it  expresses  what  I  mean.  You  know 
you  enjoy  coming  here — just  as  I  enjoy  coming  to  see  you 
and  gaze  upon  your  quaint  things  and  listen  to  your 
lectures — and  then  scamper  home!” 

“The  fundamental  laws  never  change,”  Mrs.  Willoughby 
resumed. 

“Which  one  do  you  fancy  I’ve  broken  now?”  Zoe 
murmured. 

“None— -just  yet.  But  I  wish  you  would  remember  a 
homely  old  saying — ‘Never  cut  what  you  can  unravel.’  ” 

“Which  is  interpreted  as:  Zoe  Conger  must  not  try  to 
shock  her  own  home  town,  she  must  be  a  meek,  divorced 
female,  even  if  Conger  plays  his  old  game  of  ‘Hypocrite, 
hypocrite,  where’s  the  hypocrite?’  under  her  very  nose. 
Mrs.  Zoe  must  also  endure  all  her  relatives’  sympathy, 
advice  and  questions.  The  same  of  all  her  mother’s  friends. 

“She  must  watch  the  brides,  Bess  and  Judy,  go  dancing 
along  serenely  happy  and  not  likely  to  be  disillusioned. 
And  it  must  never  make  her  remember  when  she  fancied 
such  a  future  would  be  her  own.  For  recreation  let  her 
buy  knitted  bed-jackets  for  the  inmates  of  the  old-ladies’ 
home  or  Bible  tracts  or  become  energetic  in  the  cause  of  the 
heathen!  She  must  wear  old-style,  drab  things — proof  pos- 


THE  PEOPLE 

BESS  GAINER:  Pretty,  spoiled ,1  only  child  of 
sturdy  American  parents,  the  Lymans. 

JIM  GAINER:  Bess’s  husband,  returned  soldier, 
and  until  the  Lyman  property  shall  come  to  him  and 
Bess,  chore-boy  at  his  father-in-laiv’ s  store  and  boarder 
with  his  wife’s  parents. 

MR.  LYMAN:  Successful  small-town  merchant 
and  adoring  parent  of  Bess. 

MRS.  LYMAN:  The  kind  of  housekeeper  who  isn’t 
satisfied  with  the  way  any  one  else  does  things. 
AUNT  WILLOUGHBY:  Mr.  Lyman’s  keen-witted 
old  aunt. 

ZOE  CONGER:  Aunt  Willoughby’s  daughter,  who 
married  the  local  rich  man  arid  had  to  divorce  him. 
She  is  so  fascinating  and  so  cynical  that  it  is  hard  for 
even  her  old  friends  to  defend  her. 

TOM  CONGER:  Zoe’s  divorced  husband.  He  is 
winning  local  approval,  but  manages  time  for  some 
bedazzlement  of  Bess  Gainer  now  and  then. 
JUDITH  HARLOW:  Who  is  torn  between  devotion 
to  a  mother  who  fancies  herself  always  ill  and  her  love 
for  her  husband. 

KENT  HARLOW:  Her  husband,  who  is  beginning 
to  feel  a  bit  cheated. 

MRS.  SHADWORTH:  Judith’s  mother,  who  begins 
to  die  when  things  go  wrong. 

THE  STORY 

Being  married  is  more  of  a  problem  than  any  of  them 
expected,  and  Zoe  Conger  and  Tom  Conger  make 
puzzling  complications  for  all  of  the  newlyweds. 
Bess  in  particular,  though  fond  enough  of  Jim,  is 
deliciously  scared  over  her  clandestine  rides  with  Tom. 

itive  of  her  being  most  virtuous  and  broken-hearted,  etc.,  etc. 

“She  must,  in  short,  return  to  the  fold,  not  as  a  black 
sheep — but  a  sort  of  taupe-colored  or  elephant’s-breath- 
shade  sheep — betwixt  and  between — so  convenient  to  be 
referred  to  as  ‘Poor  Zoe — how  she  has  suffered!’  Oh,  I 
hate  that  kind  of  thing — I  tell  you  I  won’t  have  it,  no 
matter  what  I  do.”  She  dangled  the  end  of  her  sash  before 
Taxi’s  willing  teeth. 

“\ou  know  so  well  I  loathe  the  painstakingly  labeled 
virtuous,”  her  mother’s  eyes  twinkled,  “and  that  I  do  not 
mean  any  such  line  of  conduct.  But  because  in  youth 
you  made  an  unwise  marriage,  thank  'middle  age  that  it 
sets  you  free  of  it;  and  why  dabble  your  clever  talents  in 


romantic  dregs?  Now — did  you  think  I  was  modern 
enough  to  say  such  a  tiling?”  Her  mother  rose,  her 
quiet,  gray  dress  seeming  as  discordant  a  note  in  Zoe's 
riotously  gay  apartment  as  it  had  in  Bess  Lyman’s  pain¬ 
fully  new  and  correct  bridal  suite. 

Zoe  scrambled  to  her  feet,  kissing  her  mother  enthusi¬ 
astically.  “You  are  a  dear,”  she  declared.  “I  love  to 
have  you  declare  yourself,  even  if  I  pay  no  attention  to 
your  suggestions.  I  love  to  hear  you  say  things  because 
you  are  sincere.  You  and  Taxi  are  the  only  sincere 
creatures  I  know.” 

“Why  not  join  us  and  become  a  third?” 

“You  want  me  to  become  one  of  those  uneasy,  poorly 
groomed  women  looking  for  a  mission  in  life?”  Zoe 
demanded. 

“Rather  that — than  to  spend  your  best  years  in  cheap 
flirtations.  Romance  has  ended  for  you,  reality  confronts 
you.  Yet  you  want  to  use  your  brain-power  to  evolve 
girlish-looking  costumes,  your  wit  to  make  some  married 
man  discontented  with  his  wife,  your  most  tender  mood  to 
coax  a  boy  into  an  infatuation — and  when  you  are  tired  of 
either  gentleman,  you  employ  your  force  of  character  and 
ability  to  ridicule  and  disillusion  him,  laughing  as  the 
castles  in  the  air  tumble  about  his  ears.” 

“In  other  words— a  home-grown  vampire — isn’t  that  it?” 

Mrs.  Willoughby  gathered  up  her  wraps.  “I  must  run 
in  to  see  the  Lymans,”  she  said,  closing  the  argument  with 
a  decision  quite  equal  to  that  of  her  daughter. 

Zoe  caught  her  under  lip  with  two  attractive  white 
teeth.  She  often  used  this  studied  gesture  as  a  means  of 
making  some  despairing  swain  think  he  had  offended  and 
might  possibly  be  dismissed.  But  this  time  the  gesture 
was  quite  indicative  of  regret,  and  wholly  genuine. 

“Don’t  despair  of  me,”  she  added.  “I’m  tremendously 
unhappy  for  all  my  gay  times — if  that  makes  you  feel  any 
better  about  it.” 

“VOU  have  been  unhappy  for  so  long,  you  are  forming 
the  habit,”  her  mother  answered;  “another  danger  of 
romantically  inclined  women.  No  romance  is  meant  to 
endure  past  a  stated  and  necessary  period  of  time.  Wo¬ 
men  will  not  believe  this,  even  the  wisest  of  them.  They 
struggle  to  possess  it,  preserve  it  whether  or  no — and  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  stale  and  deadly  than  outlived  romance. 
After  you  had  faced  public  opinion  and  left  Tom 
Conger - ” 

“And  my  mother  had  helped  me  through  it  all — ” 
Zoe  added. 

“ — you  should  have  looked  the  future  in  the  face  and 
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played  the  game  as  it  was  intended  you  should  play  it. 
You  are  too  talented  and  disillusioned  ever  to  be  domestic. 
You  women  who  have  brains,  experience,  personality  and 
bigness  of  outlook  should  do  a  big,  impersonal  work  in  the 
world,  for  the  world  needs  trained  yet  detached  women 
these  days,  instead  you  choose  to  ape  a  chorus-girl’s 
appearance  and  scheme  of  life — playing  the  ingenue  with 
every  man  who  pleases  you.  Where  does  it  lead  you, 
Zoe,  if  not  along  the  road  to  nowhere?” 

Zoe  pretended  to  rearrange  some  books  on  a  stand 
near  by.  The  flush  on  her  cheeks  was  from  no  rouge¬ 
brush.  Her  eyes  were  dark  with  annoyance. 

‘‘Here  are  the  stories  I  thought  might  interest  you,”  was 
her  answer.  ‘‘I  have  a  cab  waiting  outside — give  my  love 
to  the  Lymans.” 

She  smoked  a  cigaret  after  her  mother  left,  while  she 
enjoyed  a  mental  summary  of  her  wrongs  and  sorrows. 
No  one  pitied  Zoe  as  much  as  Zoe  pitied  herself,  every  one 
else  had  something  and  some  one  else  to  think  about  be¬ 
sides  Zoe.  But  Zoe  had  no  demands  on  her  time,  she 
could  devote  an  entire  morning  to  bitter,  angry  thoughts 
and  prophecies  as  easily  as  the  average  housekeeper  de¬ 
votes  a  morning  to  the  week’s  wash  and  thinks  it  all  in  the 
day’s  work.  Or  she  could  humor  herself,  because  she 
suffered  from  insomnia,  by  reading  an  unwholesome  French 
novel  until  midnight,  smoking  cigarets  as  she  did  so  and 
drinking  black  coffee. 


A  FTER  this  she  would  fall  into  a  discontented  doze  and 
^  sleep  away  the  sane  morning  hours,  appearing  at  a  nor¬ 
mal  luncheon-time  with  a  bad  headache  and  a  worse  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  general  feeling  of  ennui  and  discontent  at  the  world  in 
general.  Yet  she  could  camouflage  this  by  a  clever  make¬ 
up  and  costume,  and  spend  her  afternoon  making  calls  on 
people  who  heartily  disapproved  of  her,  delighting  hi 
watching  their  shocked  faces  as  she  said  shocking  things. 
Or  she  would  drive  alone  and  enjoy  more  introspective 
thoughts,  pitying  herself  until  she  felt  she  was  entitled  to 
buy  some  piece  of  jewelry  or  other  luxury  as  a  sort  of 
consolation-prize. 

Best  of  all  Zoe  enjoyed  having  some  man  who  had 
known  her  during  her  married  life  come  for  tea  or  dinner. 
Whereat  she  would  change  into  such  a  light-hearted  Zoe 
that  the  man  could  hardly  understand  how  this  could  be 
so — he  would  be  remarkably  well  fed  and  Zoe  would  im¬ 
press  him  as  being  remarkably  different  from  every  other 
woman  he  knew.  He  would  thereupon  call  Conger  a  cad — 
to  himself. 


But  after  he  had  left  the  little  apartment,  invariably  he 
would  admit  that  he  would  not  want  to  be  the  man  to 
marry  Zoe.  He  could  not  have  given  exact  reasons  offhand 
only  the  whole  evening  had  seemed  like  a  scene  from  a 
play  and  not  like  substantial  American  social  life — not 
real  living. 

Morris  Heights  did  not  offer  the  number  of  eager  suitors 
that  New  York  and  Paris  had  yielded.  Men  were  a  trifle 
shy  of  Zoe,  or  else  Conger  was  too  powerful  in  business. 
Time  hung  heavy  on  her  hands  after  the  first  weeks  of 
settling  the  apartment  and  shocking  her  family  and  friends. 

Women  did  not  care  to  be  her  friends,  especially  women 
with  husbands  or  grown  sons.  Older  women  wanted  to  be 
her  mother’s  friends,  and  her  relatives  had  been  so  repulsed 
that  their  attitude  was:  ‘‘Zoe  knows  where  we  live.  If 


anything  happens  that  she  needs  us,  she  knows  we  are 
here.  But  I  guess  it’s  a  case  of  every  one  mind  their  own 
affairs.” 

Bess  had  offended  Zoe  in  a  deeper  sense  than  by  the 
stolen  ride  with  Conger.  By  so  doing  she  had  caused  Zoe 
to  be  cheap  in  answering  Bess’s  note,  and  she  hated  herself 
for  having  been  so. 

Zoe  knew  how  to  read  the  truth  in  other  lives  as  skilfully 
as  a  printed  page.  But  she  refused  to  read  the  truth  in  her 
own  self.  Besides,  the  ride  with  Conger  had  been  re¬ 
peated,  and  once  Zoe  had  come  upon  them  in  a  down¬ 
town  hotel,  having  an  ice  and  some  coffee,  although  she 
passed  their  half-way  hidden  table  as  if  she  had  no  idea 
they  were  near  at  hand. 


A  S  THERE  was  no  use  in  preparing  and  eating  a  dinner  for 
one,  Zoe  went  to  her  clothes-room  and  selected  a  rose- 
crepe  shawl  weighted  with  fringe  and  impossible  romance. 
As  she  threw  it  about  her  shoulders,  she  recalled  the  day 
she  had  purchased  it — in  that  funny,  half-hidden  shop  in 
Tangier — and  of  the  men  who  had  admired  it  not  only  in 
Tangier,  but  Rome,  Paris,  London — yet  she  returned  of  her 
own  volition  to  prosaic,  gossipy  Morris  Heights  where  she 
was  naught  but  a  target  for  criticism. 

Why  had  she  done  it,  she  asked  herself  reproachfully, 
what  strange  magnetism  had  drawn  her  back  to  the  very 
place  where  she  had  been  the  most  unhappy?  What  did 
such  a  town  hold  for  her?  As  she  tried  to  condemn  herself 
for  having  done  this,  she  realized  that  despite  her  wilful 
defiance,  it  was  her  mother  who  had  caused  her  return,  the 
same  old-fashioned,  sprightly  lady  who  dared  speak  her 
disapproval  of  Zoe,  loving  her  more  than  all  the  passing 
admirers  in  the  world. 

As  Zoe  secretly  acknowledged  this  fact  she  experienced  a 
sense  of  defeat;  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was  growing 
old.  Whistling  to  Taxi,  she  left  the  apartment  to  tramp  in 
the  November  night,  scuffling  through  the  leaves  like  a 
small  boy,  unmindful  of  passers-by. 

“Hello,  Zoe — did  your  cab  run  amuck?”  Kent  tapped 
her  on  the  arm. 

“Why,  Kent” — Zoe  smiled  her  prettiest,  the  play-spirit 
coming  to  drive  away  serious  thoughts — “my  cab?  Dear, 
no,  I’m  out  for  a  night  tramp  with  my  evil  thoughts  and  a 
bull-terrier  as  a  body-guard.” 

“I  thought  from  your  wrap  it  must  be  a  party.”  He  was 
looking  at  the  rose-crepe  shawl.  “Don’t  you  want  a 
grouchy,  hungry  man  to  escort  you  home?” 


yOE  slipped  her  arm  through  his.  “Do  take  me  home 
^  and  save  me  from  myself,”  she  begged.  “I’m  fearfully 
lonesome — I  haven’t  eaten  a  mouthful.  It’s  not  fair  to 
have  to  broil  steak  for  one,  is  it?” 

“Don’t  tell  me  you  have  a  perfectly  good  steak  languish¬ 
ing  for  want  of  a  broil,”  the  same  play-spirit  drove  from 
Kent’s  well-intentioned  mind  the  annoying  memory  of 
a  carping  mother-in-law  and  a  nervous  young  wife  who 
seemed  to  burst  into  tears  no  matter  what  he  said  or  did — 
or  did  not  do. 

“To  say  nothing  of  an  alligator-pear — I  do  believe  it  is 
the  only  alligator-pear  in  captivity  in  this  town,”  Zoe 
added,  “and  the  best  sort  of  coffee.  Come  and  see,  won’t 
you?” 

There  was  a  lialf-instant’s  pause  during  which  Zoe 


rushed  to  her  own  defense.  “Of  course  I  want  you  to 
telephone  Judith  as  soon  as  we  get  home — ask  her  to  come, 
too;  we’ll  have  a  jolly  evening,  and  I’ll  sing  for  you.” 

Another  half  of  a  half-instant’s  pause.  Telephone 
Judith?  Hear  her  wearied  voice  half-way  whine,  “How 
can  I  come  out  this  evening?  I’m  so  tired.  Mother  has 
just  gone  to  sleep.” 

In  the  November  moonlight  Zoe  seemed  younger  than 
Judith,  a  childish  creature  whose  big,  violet  eyes  looked  up 
with  studied  innocence.  The  rust-colored  curls  came 
stealing  out  from  the  fringe  of  the  shawl,  part  of  which 
Zoe  had  flung  over  her  head.  She  seemed  but  eighteen — 
and  so  sane — a  kind  of  rescuing  angel.  She  was  Judith’s 
oldest  friend — what  nonsense  to  have  qualms! 

“All  right,”  he  said  briefly;  “Judith  can’t  come,  I  happen 
to  know;  she’ll  be  mighty  sorry,  too,  when  I  tell  her  all 
about  it.” 

Zoe  smiled  triumphantly,  the  old  game  had  begun  again, 
the  game  she  played  with  as  few  intermissions  as  was  pos¬ 
sible,  to  prevent  bad  thoughts  as  to  her  own  self. 

After  Kent  had  eaten  his  perfectly  cooked  dinner  and 
sat  in  an  easy  chair  Zoe  went  to  the  piano  to  play  senti¬ 
mental  opera  scores. 

She  knew  better  than  to  attempt  severely  classical  or 
cheaply  gay  melodies.  She  understood  Kent’s  disgruntled 
mood,  so  she  played  the  things  which  made  him  believe 
romance  and  rose-shaded  lamps  and  a  hostess  with  rust- 
colored  curls  were  the  most  worth-while  things  in  creation. 

VOE  knew  he  was  contrasting  it  with  his  loyal,  tired 
^  Judith,  and  with  lonely  days  in  the  islands,  and  that  he 
would  be  as  eager  to  come  again,  should  occasion  arise,  as 
Zoe  had  been  to  have  him;  and,  totally  unaware  that  this 
was  merely  Zoe’s  method  of  barring  out  the  world  of 
reality  and  of  passing  the  time,  Kent  was  rejoicing  over 
his  good  fortune. 

“You  don’t  know  how  bully  this  has  made  me  feel,”  he 
said  awkwardly  when  he  was  taking  his  leave.  “I'm 
friends  with  myself  again.” 

“Did  a  mere  steak — and  Yerdi — conspire  to  do  all 
this?”  she  bantered. 

“You’d  scold  if  I  said  what  I  really  thought.  Good-by — 
come  and  see  us,”  the  invitation  was  a  trifle  forced.  To 
invite  Zoe  into  his  home  to  be  met  with  a  recital  of  woes 
and  a  poorly  served  meal — it  did  not  seem  a  fair  exchange. 

“Won’t  you  try  me  again  as  a  cook?”  she  insisted. 

“Ask  me  and  see - ” 

“Or  run  in  any  time  you  want  to  rest  and  hear  some 
music.  I’ve  all  the  leisure  in  the  world  and  I’m  lonesome 
— the  girls  don’t  come  to  play  with  me  any  more.” 

“I  should  think  you’d  be  mobbed,”  he  said  enthusi¬ 
astically  ;  “there  isn’t  a  lovelier  place  in  town.” 

“Ah,  that’s  because  you  don’t  know  the  horrid  things 
about  me.  I  don’t  myself,”  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
“but  the  town  does.  Don’t  you  know  I’m  the  taupe- 
colored  sheep  of  the  flock — not  black  enough  to  ostracize — 
merely  frowned  at?  Do  come  again.  I  think  I  know  what 
made  you  out  of  sorts  with  yourself.  May  I  whisper?” 

He  bent  his  head  down.  On  tiptoe  Zoe  managed  to 
murmur  effectively:  “An  overdose  of  mother-in-law.” 

“I  don’t  mind — since  I’ve  found  the  best  antidote  in 
the  world,”  was  Kent’s  parting  tribute. 

Continued  on  page  49 
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A  GARDEN  CORNER,  THE  SLEEPING- PORCH  AT  THE  RIGHT 


AN  OHIO 

VALLEY  HOUSE 

THE  SIXTH  IN  OUR  SERIES 
OF  HOME -TOWN  HOUSES 


LOUIS  STEVENS 
Architect,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


CHARLES  DOWNING  LAY 
Landscape  Architect,  New  York 


hthis  attractive  cottage  is  an  adaptation 
A  from  a  successful  house  actually  built 
in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Appropriate  furnishings  and  interior  dec¬ 
orations  are  suggested  in  the  paintings 
reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.  Floor 
plans  and  description  of  the  house  on 
page  28. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  SETTING  FOR  THE  COTTAGE,  INCLUDING  OHIO  VALLEY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 
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INTERIOR  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
THE  OHIO  VALLEY  HOUSE 


DECORATIONS  AND  FURNITURE  APPROPRIATE  TO  THIS  HOME¬ 
LIKE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  COTTAGE,  DESIGNED  BY  ALBERT  HENCKE. 
SEE  EXTERIOR  VIEWS  ON  THE  PAGE  OPPOSITE.  A  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THESE  INTERIORS  WILL  BE  FOUND  ON  PAGE  28 
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LET’S  GIVE  THEM 
A  FORD! 


'  |  'HERE  will  be  eight  million  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  When  you  see  cars  full  of  happy  people  in 
your  town,  remember  that  far  away  in  France  there  is  a  little  town 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  with  not  even  one  automobile 
to  carry  its  burdens.  Landres  et  St.  Georges,  THE  DELINEATOR 
Town  of  the  Golden  Book,  stood  in  the  path  of  the  Germans. 
Houses  and  household  furniture  have  been  wiped  out.  Railroad 
communication  is  still  cut  off.  There’s  so  much  to  be  bought 
and  brought  from  far-away  stores,  and  there’s  no  way  to  get  it  to 
this  little  isolated  village.  The  doctor  is  dead  and  it’s  a  long  way 
to  bring  a  doctor  from  somewhere  else  when  folks  are  sick. 

And  there’s  another  reason  why  THE  DELINEATOR  wants  its 
readers  to  give  this  little  town  an  automobile.  It  marks  the  spot 
where  the  American  Army  broke  the  Kriemhilde  Line  and  we 
want  to  help  rebuild  this  little  village  as  a  war  memorial  to  the 
American  boys  who  fell  there  fighting  for  liberty.  Read  the 
directions  below,  telling  how  you  can  help. 


FOLLOW  THIS  DIAGRAM  IN  ASSEMBLING  THE  CUT-OUT 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

TAG  YOU  want  to  help  give  the  war-ravaged,  little  town  of  Landres  et  St.  Qeorges  a  Ford ?  They  need  it,  and  you 
U  can  help  The  DELINEATOR  get  it  for  them.  Show  this  page  to  your  friends,  especially  to  people  who  own  a 
Ford.  Ask  each  friend  to  contribute  ten  cents  toward  giving  the  people  in  this  war-racked  French  town  a  lift.  As  you 
collect  each  ten  cents,  write  the  name  of  the  giver  under  one  of  the  figures  until  you  have  collected  a  dollar.  Then  cut 
out  the  automobile,  paste  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  cut  out  the  different  figures  and  arrange  them  in  the  car  as  shown 
by  the  sketch  at  the  left.  Then  send  the  finished  picture  to  T HE  DELINEATOR  with  your  name,  address,  and  the 
dollar  you  have  collected.  The  dollar  will  be  used  to  buy  a  Ford  car  for  the  Town  of  the  Qolden  Book  and  you  will 
receive  a  handsome  certificate  inscribed  with  your  name  and  showing  in  full  color  the  Tree  of  Joy  and  a  beautiful 
picture  of  one  of  the  homes  in  Landres  et  St.  Qeorges.  No  matter  how  small  your  contribution,  it  will  help  this  little 
war-ravaged  town.  Address  French  Relief  Editor,  The  DELINEATOR,  New  York. 
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THE  TREE  OF  J O Y— X  1 1 1 

BROKEN 

“IN  THE  NAME  OF  LAFAYETTE’’ 

BY  MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 


You  who  read  last  month  Mrs.  Daggett's  story,  “At  the  Inn  of  the  Lion  of  Gold,  know  what  The  Delin¬ 
eator  Town  of  the  Golden  Book  is  doing  for  America.  They  are  specially  watching  over  the  graves  oj  our 
hoys  at  the  great  Argonne  cemetery  in  France.  And  lest  you  forget,  we  remind  you  again  of  the  three  projects 
we  have  undertaken  for  this  devastated  little  French  commune:  (1)  to  send  them  an  automobile  truck;  (2)  to 
endow  the  commune  with  $5,000  with  which  to  meet  their  taxes  for  the  next  five  years;  (3)  to  establish  a  health 
center  and  dispensary  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Read  “Broken.”  And  we  know  you  will  want  to  help  Bend 
your  contribution  care  French  Relief  Editor,  Butterick  Building,  New  York.  All  contributions  not  otherwise 
designated  will  be  applied  to  the  relief  projects  of  the  Town  of  the  Golden  Book. 


PIEY  loved  each  other.  They  always 
had,  as  far  back  as  their  school-days. 

For  Aime  Mauvais  there  had 
never  been  any  other  girl  than 
Eugenie  Pettipas.  It  was  she  he 
always  danced  with  at  the  annual 
village  fete  at  the  Inn  of  the  Lion 
of  Gold.  She  was  so  dark  and  he 
was  so  fair.  Everybody  always 
said  what  a  handsome  couple  they 
made.  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  so. 

There  is  nothing  like  happiness  to  make  people  hand¬ 
some.  And  they  had  it,  Aim6  and  Eugenie. 

Why,  when  they  walked  out  on  Sundays,  as  they  strolled 
hand  in  hand  over  the  green  fields  about  Landres-et-St. 
Georges,  it  seemed  that  all  the  fairies  of  folk-lore  went 
before  to  prepare  the  way  for  them.  The  most  wonderful 
flowers  1  doomed  about  their  path  in  the  rare  radiance  that 
is  visible  only  to  two  who  see  as  one.  The  loveliest 
clouds  flecked  the  blue  heavens  above  them.  And  all  the 
birds  sang  for  them  in  such  music  as  is  made  only  for  two 
hearts  that  beat  in  perfect  unison. 

As  they  walked,  you  see  they  were  treading  the  beautiful 
aisles  of  youth,  where  all  sorrow  and  pain  and  grief  seem  so 
dim  and  far  away  that  you  never  know  they  are  anywhere 
in  the  world  at  all.  And  for  a  long  time  the  walls  of  your 
dreams  quite  shut  them  out.  Of  course,  as  you  go  on 
through  the  hard  and  difficult  years  that  lead  out  from 
this  pleasant  pathway  of  youth,  some  time,  sooner  or  later, 
the  dreams  are  almost  sure  to  crumble. 

But  they  fall  away  so  gradually,  chipped  off,  as  it  were,  a 
little  piece  at  a  time,  that  you  scarcely  realize  what  is 
going,  until  some  day  it  is  gone.  Oh,  well,  by  that  time 
you  are  strong  enough  in  the  growth  of  your  soul  to  face 
reality.  But  it  is  the  hardest,  unhappiest  thing  in  life  if 
the  wall  of  dreams  gives  way  in  your  youth. 

And  about  Eugenie  and  Aime  it  came  crashing  down, 
even  as  the  walls  of  the  houses  here  in  our  Delineator 
Town  of  the  Golden  Book. 

C’est  la  guerre,  it  is  the  war,  as  they  say  sadly  in  Fiance. 
Blanche  Detand  had  a  tea-set  of  Limoges  china.  The 
avocat  at  Bantheville  had  presented  it  to  the  Detands  for  a 
wedding-gift.  It  was  the  loveliest  thing  in  any  household 
round  about  Landres.  There  was  no  one  who  had  not 
heard  about  it.  The  cups  and  the  saucers  and  all  the 
plates  were  of  purest  white,  and  decorated,  they  have  all 
told  me,  with  les  petites  fleurs  in  pink.  So  precious  was  the 
tea-set  that  it  never  had  been  used.  It  never  would  have 
been.  It  was  kept  just  to  look  at  in  its  fragile  beauty 
behind  the  closed  glass  doors  of  the  buffet.  Then  the 
war  came.  The  German  officers,  who  occupied  the  Detand 
farmhouse  for  their  headquarters,  used  the  lovely 
Limoges  china  every  day.  Sometimes  they  were  drunk 
and  they  threw  it  on  the  floor.  In  a  little  while  it  was  all 
smashed,  broken  to  bits.  There  isn  t  a  cup  nor  a  saucei 
nor  a  plate  of  it  left  now . 

Just  like  Blanche  Detand’ s  tea-set  has  been  shattered 
the  joy  of  life  in  Landres  and  the  romance  of  Eugenie  and 
Aime.  The  appalling  catastrophe  came  at  the  moment 
of  all  the  ages  when  lovers  who  trod  the  flowery  paths  of 
the  green  prairies  roundabout  here  had  cause  to  feel  most 
secure  as  they  faced  a  future  fair  and  serene. 

Landres,  they  knew  from  their  ancestors,  had  been  an 
ancient  battle-ground.  Its  very  name  is  from  the  Latin 
landriis,  meaning  “perches  of  defense.”  Romans  and 
Huns,  Austrasiens  and  Neustrasiens  had  in  turn  occupied 
these  surrounding  high  hillsides.  The  Lorraines  and  the 
French  disputed  for  their  possession.  The  old  seigneurs, 
the  sires  of  Cornay  and  Grand  Pre  and  Landres,  went  out 
from  their  moated  castles  with  their  followers  in  coats  of 
mail  to  contend  together  for  these  lands.  And  there  were 
nearer  wars.  Mayor  Julien  has  heard  from  his  grand¬ 
father  of  the  tempestuous  years  through,  which  France 
passed  under  Napoleon’s  imperialistic  ambition.  He 
himself  remembers  well  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict  and 
that  the  German  army  on  its  way  from  Sedan  requisitioned 
two  of  his  father’s  cows.  But  nothing  very  much  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  village  through  which  they  passed. 

Our  Delineator  Town  of  the  Golden  Book,  you  see, 
had  weathered  the  wars  of  the  ages.  So  tranquil  was  it 
when  Eugenie  and  Aime  used  to  dance  at  the  fete  of  St. 
Martin’s  that  Doctor  Bernard,  compiling  the  book  which 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  mairie  archives  as  the  local  chronicle 
of  this  district,  wrote  with  calm  conviction:  “Happy  in  its 
mediocrity,  this  humble  village  has  entered  on  a  life  which 
has  no  history.” 

Right  after  that  the  fiercest  light  of  all  history  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  beat  upon  the  ancient  perches  of  defense.  Its 
really  devastating  experience  awaited  Landres  when  the 
twentieth-century  warriors  came  to  occupy  the  Cote  de 
Chatillon.  Where  the  hosts  of  Caesar  and  Attila  had  en¬ 
camped,  the  mightiest  armies  of  the  world  now  faced  each 
other  in  the  greatest  war  that  men  had  ever  waged.  Lan- 
dres-et-St.-Georges — and  all  the  glad  future  of  many 
young  lovers — lay  directly  in  the  path  of  more  gun-fire 
than  had  blazed  any  previous  battle  into  history.  When 
the  smoke  had  cleared,  our  victorious  American  army  had 
wrenched  the  little  commune  from  German  possession. 

But  houses  and  tea-sets  and  human  happiness  lay  in  the 
wreck  of  a  world  roundabout. 

Alfred  Signoret’s  cottage  that  had  stood  since  1600, 
inscribed  above  its  doorway  with  the  protecting  prayer 
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“Peace  be  with  this  house,”  had  not  been  spared.  Up 
there  on  the  highest  hillside  of  all  was  Montfaucon,  where 
on  the  early  soil  of  paganism  the  pious  monks  of  St. 
Balderic  had  first  implanted  in  the  Argonne  the  seeds  of 
Christianity.  But  Montfaucon,  along  with  the  scores  of 
lesser  little  hamlets  nestled  beneath  its  cliffs,  had  fallen. 
And  their  wall  of  dreams  for  Eugenie  and  Aime. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  they  had  been  “fian- 
ceed”  for  a  long  time.  And  before  that  formal  announce¬ 
ment  they  had  been  promised  to  each  other.  But  Aime 
must  do  his  military  duty,  the  three  years  of  required 
service  in  the  army,  before  they  could  settle  down  to  make 
a  home  together.  It  happened  that  he  was  stationed  at 
Dun,  which  is  sixteen  miles  away.  And  once  in  two  weeks 
he  had  a  permission  and  walked  back  to  spend  Sunday 
with  his  sweetheart. 

She  had  finished  her  apprenticeship  to  Madame  Lauri- 
ent,  the  village  dressmaker.  Her  father  had  bought  her  a 
sewing-machine  and  she  was  venturing  to  take  in  some 
work  for  herself  at  their  home,  which  was  a  little  stone 
cottage  directly  across  from  his  blacksmitli-shop. 

It  was  one  of  those  charming  picturesque  cottages  that 
our  Americans  touring  Europe  delighted  to  discover. 
It  had  old,  raftered  ceilings  and  ringing  red-tiled  floors 
that  had  echoed  to  generations  of  feet.  You  entered  by 
the  kitchen  door,  at  the  right  of  which  above  the  kitchen 
sink  was  the  ceil  de  bceuf,  the  round  opening  like  a  foot¬ 
wide  port-hole  that  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Norman  architecture  of  this  region.  ’Way  back  in 
the  earliest  days  they  used  this  opening  here  from  which 
to  fire  the  gun  that  was  the  household  defense  against  an 
enemy.  And  in  the  Ardennes  to-day  they  could  no  more 
think  of  a  house  without  it  than  you  could  of  a  house  with¬ 
out  front  steps. 

Beyond  the  “eye  of  the  bull”  at  the  Pettipas  cottage 
was  the  one  front  window,  a  swinging  casement  window, 
before  which  Eugenie  sat  at  her  machine.  All  Summer,  as 
she  worked,  the  window  swung  wide.  And  the  breezes 
that  blew  over  the  beautiful  prairies  wafted  all  fragrant 
odors  of  forest  and  field.  Straight  from  that  Argonne 
forest,  which  we  in  America  now  know  so  well,  the  strong 
north  "wind  came  with  its  healing  of  balsam  and  pme  and 
fir.  And  from  over  wide  fields  of  grain  that  reached 
to  Grand  Pr6,  the  soft  south  wind  blew  sweet  and 
clean. 

You  see  it  was  natural  that  Eugenie  should  have  red 
cheeks  and  all  the  wonderful  glow  of  health.  She  had 
never  been  ill  a  day  in  her  life.  She  had  lustrous  black 
eyes  that  sparkled  with  the  high  hope  in  her  heart.  Little 
tendrils  of  her  black  hair  curled  crisply  above  her  white 
forehead.  And  even  in  her  sabots  she  stepped  briskly  with 
the  zest  of  being  young  and  alive  and  in  love. 

In  the  intervals  of  her  dressmaking  of  course  she  was 
doing  her  trousseau.  That  isn’t  done  in  France  by  any 
girl  through  an  order  to  a  modiste.  The  way  to  the  altar 
is  not  with  merely  a  wedding-gown  and  the  laciest,  filmiest 
other  things  you  can  find  in  the  fashionable  shops. 


EUGENIE  PETTIPAS  WITH  THE  LITTLE  BLACK  SIIAWI 
ABOUT  HER  SHOULDERS 


LUCIE  MAUVAIS  IN  THE  DOORWAY  OF  1IER 
HOME  IN  LANDRES 


Before  you  even  begin  to  think  of  your  bridal  dress  you 
must  have  in  France  your  tinge,  the  precious  store  of  linen 
that  is  the  dower  to  last  you  all  your  life  in  the  house  of 
your  husband.  Your  social  standing  as  a  married  woman 
is  going  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  the  sheets  and 
towels  and  pillow-cases  and  the  rest  on  the  shelves  of  the 
lovely  old  French  walnut  armoire,  which,  after  the  French 
walnut  bed,  is  considered  the  most  important  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house. 

The  sheets,  of  course,  would  be  linen.  In  our  Town  of 
the  Golden  Book  they  used  to  grow  the  flax;  and  Paul 
Mauvais,  the  father  of  Lucie,  wove  the  cloth  for  all  the  vil¬ 
lage  on  his  loom.  From  the  time  when  she  first  entered  her 
teens,  a  girl  began  to  prepare  her  tinge  in  anticipation  of  the 
day  when  she  should  be  fianceed. 

Eugenie  had  been  adding  to  her  linen  for  years.  She  had 
four  dozen  beautiful  sheets  and  everything  else  in  propor¬ 
tion  that  a  matron  might  display  with  pride  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Aime  would  have  finished  his  military  service  by 
September.  They  were  getting  ready  to  have  the  pro- 
messe  de  manage  affiched  at  the  mairie,  posted  on  the 
bulletin-board  by  way  of  legal  announcement.  The  cure 
would  then  read  the  bans  in  the  church  for  two  successive 
Sundays.  Then  they  should  be  married,  to  live  happily 
ever  after  in  the  ancient  village  of  their  forefathers  in  the 
house  that  Aime's  great-great-grandfather  had  built. 

The  Sunday  of  his  last  permission  they  “walked  out” 
on  the  Cote  de  Chatillon,  and  they  could  not  bear  to  part. 
Perhaps  through  the  Summer  dusk,  electrically,  the  brood¬ 
ing  storm  of  the  centuries  about  to  break  was  manifest. 

After  he  had  kissed  her  at  her  father’s  door,  Aime  turned 
back  to  fold  her  to  his  heart  twice  again.  It  was  he  whom 
some  vague  foreboding  troubled  most.  She  laughed  it 
away.  Her  eyes  were  shining,  glorious,  as  she  stood  there 
in  the  moonlight  watching  him  as  far  as  she  could  see  out 
into  the  black  shadows  that  infolded  him  on  his  way  to  his 
military  station  at  Dun. 

Not  for  nearly  five  years  did  they  meet  again.  Not 
until  the  houses  of  all  their  forefathers  and  the  linen  sheets 
and  all  the  hopes  they  had  and  all  the  happiness  that  was 
planned  had  been  swept  a\yay  in  the  awful  tornado  of 
human  violence. 

Aime  wasn’t  killed  in  the  war.  Almost  if  he  had  been  it 
could  not  have  been  worse.  The  cruelty  for  these  two  at 
least  might  have  been  quicker.  No,  theirs  is  one  of  the 
long-range  casualties  of  the  war,  the  kind  we  haven’t  yet 
even  begun  to  count.  It’s  from  the  industrial  front,  which 
was  back  of  the  battle  front. 

While  Aime  was  with  the  army,  Eugenie,  who,  with  her 
family,  had  escaped  from  the  village  before  its  German 
occupation,  was  behind  the  lines  in  a  munition-factory  at 
St.  Etienne.  As  hard  as  he  fought,  she  worked.  There 
was  hunger  and  cold  and  privation  and  suffering  and 
danger.  And  he  in  the  trenches  came  through.  She  at 
the  lathe  developed  a  racking  cough. 

It  was  the  way  they  had  to  live  where  war  munitions 
were  made.  She  and  her  three  sisters  and  her  mother  and 
father  had  but  one  room.  At  St.  Etienne,  which  before  the 
war  had  houses  for  175,000  people,  there  were  360,000 
crowded  in.  Refugees  from  their  own  districts  which  had 
been  overrun  by  the  enemy  easily  found  work  at  the  great 
factory.  But  it  was  another  matter  to  find  shelter.  So 
six  people  of  the  Pettipas  family  ate  and  slept  and  lived  in 
one  room  that  was  a  mere  shed  and  frightfully  cold. 

At  the  factory  you  worked  one  week  day  shift  and  the 
next  week  night  shift.  When  you  worked  at  night,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  sleep  by  day  in  the  room  where 
everybody  else  was  getting  up  and  dressing  for  breakfast 
and  rushing  back  for  dinner,  and  chairs  grated  as  they  were 
drawn  up  to  the  table  in  a  hurry,  and  knives  and  forks 
clattered  and  the  stove  rattled  and  the  dish-water  splashed, 
and  maybe  Angele  came  for  her  other  hat  that  Avas  under 
your  bed.  Even  when  your  day  shift  came  and  you  had 
the  bed  at  night,  there  were  so  many  others  in  it  that  you 
were  likely  to  wake  up  when  any  one  turned  over. 

And  there  Avas  never  enough  air  to  breathe  either  here  or 
at  the  factory.  Nobody  knew  about  the  importance  of 
open  windows.  In  their  narrow  quarters  people  slowly 
poisoned  themselves.  And  it  Avas  worse  for  those  who 
had  come  from  the  outdoor  life  of  the  peasants  in  villages 
like  our  Town  of  the  Golden  Book,  where  the  wind  from  the 
forest  of  the  Argonne  swept  fresh  and  clean. 

After  a  while  the  room  was  a  little  less  crowded.  An 
uncle  at  Calais  wrote  offering  to  take  Angele  in  his  home. 
And  Father  Pettipas  died.  Having  been  a  civilian  prisoner 
for  some  time  in  Germany,  his  strength  had  been  so  under¬ 
mined  by  lack  of  food  in  a  prison-camp  that,  along  with  so 
many  of  the  others  who  had  been  through  that  experience, 
he  succumbed  to  the  next  hardship. 

Eugenie  and  Olga  and  Renee,  her  sisters,  each  earned 
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ANIEL  HEATH  died  in  the  Winter 
of  1019.  The  funeral  was  from  a 
big  Fifth  Avenue  church;  traffic 
on  the  avenue  was  temporarily 
suspended ;  within  the  church  were 
noted  men ;  the  honorary  pall¬ 
bearers  were  men  who  made  history. 
The  newspapers,  ready  for  the 
event,  gave  columns  to  it,  and,  as 
is  not  always  the  case  when  very 
rich  men  die,  were  able  to  tell  all  the  truth  in  singing  his 
praises. 

In  due  course  Daniel’s  will  was  made  public,  for  it  was 
of  great  interest  to  many  individuals,  charities  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  It  disposed  of  a  great  many  million 
dollars,  so  many  that  the  ordinary  mind  can  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  magnitude  of  the  figures.  There  was  a  queer  little 
twist  to  the  will,  a  thing  that  was  passed  over  with  little 
thought  except  by  those  who  understood  the  reason  for  it 
and  its  real  import.  Why  it  was  there 
in  the  will  and  what  came  of  it  is  the 
story. 

In  the  year  1898,  David  Howes,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  suggestions  of  a  teacher  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  loyal  graduate 
of  Harvard,  left  his  country  village  and 
traveled  many,  many  miles  to  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Great  as  the  distance  was, 
greater  still  was  the  transformation  of 
David’s  world.  No  hand  was  held  out 
to  welcome  him,  no  smile  greeted  him; 
he  was  a  lone  boy,  unknown  and  un¬ 
honored,  his  existence  recorded  only  by 
a  line  or  two  in  the  bursar’s  office.  No 
schoolmate,  preceding  him,  was  there 
with  aid  and  comfort  and  advice,  no 
one  in  all  Harvard  University  had  ever 
heard  of  him,  and  mighty  few  had  heard 
of  the  school  from  which  he  came. 

His  clothes  fitted  him  poorly  and 
were  a  little  unusual  in  style;  he  was 
very  tall  and  very  thin;  he  was  very 
awkward  and  had  little  skill  for  sports ; 
he  had  so  little  money  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  work  a  little  to 
pay  his  way.  Of  course  he  met  other 
boys  quickly,  boys  named  Howard, 

Howe,  Howell,  Howland,  Hoyt,  Hub¬ 
bard,  an  alphabetical  introduction  to 
those  who  sat  next  to  him  at  lectures. 

He  went  out  for  the  class  football- 
team  and  made  no  great  hit,  and  did 
little  better  with  baseball  in  the  Spring, 
but,  from  somewhere  out  of  the  great 
unknown,  there  descended  upon  him 
with  the  Spring  sunshine  the  will  to 
succeed.  With  it  came  some  under¬ 
standing  of  college  life:  what  it  all 
meant,  what  part  in  it  must  be  his,  and 
there  came  also,  slowly  but  surely, 
muscle  and  new  skill  at  games.  By 
then  he  knew  all  sorts  of  boys  with 
names  running  from  Aalburg  to 
Zwicker. 

College  closed,  and  within  a  month 
lie  went  to  a  camp  with  fifty  of  his 
classmates  and  fifty  men  from  the  class 
ahead,  and  a  few  others  from  the  upper 
classes.  It  was  there  that  he  met  John 
Heath. 

By  the  end  of  the  Summer  David  was 
as  hard  as  nails,  tanned  dark  brown, 
and  his  strength  was  increasing  with 
leaps  and  bounds.  Long  hours  afield, 
working  hard,  sports  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  the  sea  air,  tent  life  and  good 
food  worked  wonders.  But  one  year 
can  not  transform  a  boy  completely, 
no  matter  how  intelligent  he  may  be, 
no  matter  how  keen  his  observation 
and  no  matter  how  ambitious  he  may 
be. 

Davy  Howes  was  poor,  lie  came  from 
a  small  Western  village,  he  had  strug¬ 
gled  along  low  down  in  the  crowd  at 
Harvard,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
luxury  that  was  there  and  nothing  of 
the  upper  crust  of  its  society.  At  the 
engineering  camp  there  was  no  class, 
distinction. 

When  camp  was  breaking  up,  his 
friend,  Johnny  Heath,  came  and  spoke  to  him  :  “Aren’t  you 
going  to  New  York  before  college  opens,  Dave?”  he  asked. 
David  was,  and  Johnny  said:  “The  governor’s  boat’s 
coming  up  to  take  any  of  us  who  want  to  go  back  that  way. 
Will  you  come  along?” 

David  thought  it  meant  a  journey  straight  to  New  York 
and  accepted.  There  had  been  no  place  to  keep  apparel 
of  civilization  and  no  use  for  it  in  camp ;  he  had  two  collars, 
an  old  gray  suit,  a  pair  of  tan  shoes,  a  clean  white  shirt,  and 
his  camp  clothes. 

The  great  white  steam-yacht  dropped  anchor  off  the 
Heath  shore  Friday  afternoon.  There  were  three  other 
boys  besides  David  and  Johnny  Heath  and  they  were  all 
going  to  stay  over  Sunday.  David  refused,  explained  and 
begged,  but  Johnny  laughed  and  insisted,  and  David 
stayed.  It  was  overwhelming,  awe-inspiring — he  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  things  before;  there  were  butlers 
and  footmen,  dozens  of  maids,  enormous  rooms,  with 
marble  baths,  a  valet  for  David.  Trunks  came  for  the 
other  men,  containing  evening  clothes,  flannels  and  all 
sorts  of  things;  there  were  eighteen  at  dinner  the  first 
night  and  more  the  second. 

It  was,  for  the  others,  an  every-day  affair;  to  David  it 
was  a  new  world,  fairyland,  a  land  of  dreams.  Of  course 
he  did  not  belong  hi  it — its  manners  and  customs  were  un¬ 
known  to  him,  his  poor  old  gray  suit  cut  a  sorry  figure,  the 
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valet  was  a  terrible  humiliation,  the  array  of  knives  and 
forks  and  glasses  appalling. 

But  David' laughed ;  it  was,  when  you  came  to  think  of 
it,  an  amazing  adventure.  Every  one  was  very  nice;  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  that  he  was  wandering  in  strange 
paths;  no  one  seemed  to  see  his  old  gray  suit.  And  in  the 
water  and  on  the  tennis-court  all  men  were  equal  as  to 
birth,  and  David,  the  raw,  bony  youth,  was  the  master 
there. 

Of  course  Mildred,  next  to  the  youngest  of  the  nine 
Heath  children,  made  a  lot  of  difference.  Somehow,  in  a 
way  David  did  not  understand  at  all,  she  took  him  in 
charge  the  minute  he  came  ashore  from  the  yacht;  she, 
from  among  the  girls  waiting  on  the  Heath  pier,  singled 
him  out  from  the  rest,  smiled  upon  him  and  walked  with 
him  to  the  great  house.  She  sat  beside  him  at  dinner,  she 
danced  with  him,  she  explained  who  every  one  was,  she 
sat  with  him  on  the  piazza  and  on  the  beach,  she  walked 
and  drove  with  him.  She  laughed,  she  was  very  sweet 


and  very  simple — the  world  was  a  perfectly  lovely  place. 

She  was  two  years  younger  than  David,  and,  though  she 
was  quite  tall,  the  top  of  her  head,  counting  her  yellow  hair, 
came  just  to  David’s  eyes  when  they  danced.  Of  course 
nineteen-year-old  David  fell  in  love  with  her,  just  as  poor 
boys  in  fairy-tales  fall  in  love  with  marvelous  princesses; 
he  thought  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world, 
whereas  she  was  a  freckled  imp  with  a  wonderful  smile  that 
showed  sparkling  white  teeth,  a  firm  little  chin,  and  eyes 
that  laughed  and  had  a  lot  of  deviltry  and  a  lot  more 
sweetness  and  innocence  in  them.  To  love  her  was  exactly 
like  loving  a  beautiful  princess;  it  was  a  real,  exciting  love, 
but  there  was  a  barrier  between  which  separated  David’s 
world  from  hers. 

When  she  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled  and  said  good- 
by,  and  made  him  promise  that  he  would  not  forget  her, 
David  blushed;  and  his  heart  beat  fast,  and  a  lump  came 
in  his  throat,  and  he  turned  away  to  hide  his  confusion . 
He  did  not  see  Mildred  again  until  he  had  been  out  of 
college  for  three  years. 

Three  years  later,  when  David  was  through  college,  a 
major-league  manager  offered  him  a  contract  to  pitch  for 
his  team,  at  a  fabulous  salary,  and  Davy  said  “No.”  He 
was  a  brand-new  David  then.  His  six  feet  two  inches  of 
height  had  taken  on  twenty  pounds  of  muscle  and  with  it 
had  come  great  skill  at  all  manner  of  sports,  and  yet, 


though  he  was  by  far  the  best  athlete  in  college,  Providence 
had  watched  over  him  and  made  him  modest.  David  had 
achieved  great  fame,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  a  fragile 
flitting  fame,  that  the  things  that  really  counted  lay  ahead! 

So,  taking  with  him  his  smile  and  his  low  voice  and  his 
determination  to  make  good,  he  went  to  New  York  and 
got  a  job  at  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  A  year  later  his  salary 
was  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  another  year  and  it  was 
two  hundred  and  then  still  another  year  later  he  met 
Mildred  Heath  again,  after  six  years.  He  had  loved  lots 
of  girls  during  those  six  years,  and  of  course  he  understood 
all  about  that  visit  with  the  Heaths,  the  charity  of  it.  He 
had  nearly  if  not  quite  forgotten  Mildred. 

Tennis  was  David’s  game  then,  and  while  business  made 
it  difficult  to  play  any  game  seriously,  he  was  nearly  the 
best  player  in  the  land,  but  not  quite.  There  had  been 
temptations  along  those  lines,  for  he  had  been  offered,  in 
exchange  for  his  name  and  his  fame,  positions  that  would 
not  only  permit,  but  would  require,  him  to  play  tennis  a 
great  deal.  Good  pay  went  with  them, 
for  a  well-known  name  backed  by  a 
pleasant  personality  is  worth  a  lot  to 
men  who  have  certain  things  to  sell. 
Advertising  pays,  and  David  would  be 
a  fine  advertisement.  But  again  David 
stuck  to  his  job  and  arranged  his 
vacations  so  that  he  could  play  in  two 
or  three  tournaments. 

Some  of  those  tournaments  David 
won,  and  after  winning  one  he  dressed, 
left  the  club-house  and  came  face  to 
face  with  Mildred,  smiling  and  holding 
out  her  hand.  David  did  not  know 
who  she  was,  but  he  hid  the  fact  till 
Johnny  Heath  came  up,  and  then  of 
course  he  knew.  They  were  not  very 
far  from  the  Heaths’,  and  Johnny  asked 
David  to  spend  Sunday  with  them. 

“I’m  sorry  I  can’t,”  David  said; 
“but  I  can  come  almost  any  other 
time.” 

“Next  Sunday?”  Mildred  asked,  and 
David  agreed. 

The  Heath  household  had  changed 
very  little — a  son  and  daughter  had 
married  and  lived  near  by,  another 
daughter  was  engaged,  there  were 
automobiles  about,  with  horses  in  re¬ 
serve  and  for  riding.  But  David  had 
changed;  the  valet  was  no  longer  a 
terrible  humiliation  but  a  genuine 
nuisance,  the  knives  and  forks  and 
glasses  were  simple  matters,  some  of 
the  week-enders  were  amusing  rather 
than  awe-inspiring.  Mildred  had  not 
changed  at  all. 

David  had  lost  the  habit  of  falling 
in  love;  he  hadn’t  loved  a  single  girl 
since  he  had  discovered  how  costly  was 
the  upkeep  of  a  worth-while  young 
woman.  The  days  of  dreams  were 
over.  His  modest  salary  just  sufficed 
to  keep  himself  respectably,  it  was  a 
small  fraction  of  what  some  of  his 
friends  spent,  but  it  was  part  of  the 
joy  of  living  that  money  didn’t  count 
with  the  right  sort  of  people.  But 
David  had  no  intention  of  falling  in 
love  till  he  was  in  a  financial  position 
to  bring  it,  if  he  were  able,  to  the 
proper  and  customary  conclusion. 

So  David  did  not  again  fall  in  love 
with  Mildred,  but  he  did  wonder  what 
the  cost  of  Mildred’s  upkeep  must  be. 
It  was  enormous,  of  course.  It  was  an 
entirely  inpersonal  thought. 

But  Mildred  was  quite  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  girl  among  the  Heaths  and  the 
Heath  visitors,  and,  again,  it  seemed 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  David  was 
there  particularly  to  see  her.  David 
was  willing  that  it  should  be  so,  and. 
again,  he  sat  beside  her  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  sailed  alone  with  her  in  a  small 
boat,  danced  with  her  much  more  than 
any  one  else,  and  walked  with  her  about 
the  great  estate  in  the  darkness. 

Mildred  laughed  and  was  merry,  she 
was  always  happy  and  light-hearted, 
always  kind,  gentle  and  simple  as  a 
little  child.  Certainly  great  riches  had 
not  given  her  false  pride,  laid  a  despoiling  hand  on  her 
charm,  or  smirched  her  sweetness. 

She  and  David  became  very  close  friends,  and  with  her, 
as  with  other  worth-while  people,  David’s  lack  of  wealth 
made  no  difference.  Her  money  had,  to  her,  no  value, 
there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  it;  she  had  whatever 
she  wanted  if  money  could  buy  it,  but  that  point  of  view 
ended  with  Heath  money.  She  saw  to  it,  with  fine  tact, 
that  there  was  no  extravagance  on  David’s  part,  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned.  It  meant  no  sacrifice  to  her,  the  great 
outdoors  was  her  playground,  it  must  be  a  bad  day  indeed 
to  keep  her  indoors. 

Little  by  little,  beginning  with  David’s  second  visit 
to  the  Heath  house,  their  intimacy  grew  and  their  friend¬ 
ship  ripened.  His  visits  became  common;  he  became 
rather  chummy  with  Mr.  Heath  himself.  He  discovered 
that  lunches  and  theaters  alone  with  men  were  tabu  for 
the  Heath  girls,  and  having  no  respect  whatever  for  such 
conventions,  led  Mildred  to  them,  and  her  father  only 
smiled.  Mildred  had  no  mother. 

Mildred  matched  David,  as  nearly  as  a  girl  could,  in 
affairs  athletic,  which  helped  their  friendship.  She  played 
golf  and  tennis  well,  swam  like  the  proverbial  fish,  and 
skated  skilfully.  The  Heaths  returned  to  the  city  late  in 
the  Fall,  closing  the  big  house  and  leaving  open  a  cottage 
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PINE  CATHEDRAL 

I  LOVE  THE  SOLEMN  SUNSET  THROUGH  THE  PINES: 

I  THINK  THAT  NO  CATHEDRAL  MADE  BY  MAN, 

ON  HOWSOE’ER  MAGNIFICENT  A  PLAN, 

WITH  MASSIVE  BULK  AND  SOARING  UPRIGHT  LINES, 

WITH  GREAT  ROSE  WINDOWS  STAINED  IN  RAINBOW  HUES, 

AND  DIM-LIT  ARCHES  SPREADING  FAN  ON  FAN, 

AND  CARVEN  SAINTS  THAT  FROM  THEIR  NICHES  SCAN 
THE  HEADS  THAT  BOW  BEHIND  THE  CARVEN  PEWS, 

CAN  MATCH  THE  SOARING  PINES  FOR  MAJESTY, 

OR  GROIN  A  ROOF  LIKE  NEEDLES  ’GAINST  THE  SKY ; 

THERE  IS  NO  ORGAN  LIKE  THAT  SURF-GHOST  SIGH 

THE  WIND  BREATHES  THROUGH  THE  PINE  BOUGHS  CEASELESSLY; 

AND  GOD  PUTS  ON  HIS  YOUTH,  WHO  WAS  SO  OLD, 

HERE  IN  THE  SHADOWS  AND  THE  SUNSET  GOLD. 

- — Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
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AND  WHAT  THE  SMARTEST  GIRL  IN  THE  OFFICE  DID  TO 


BY  SHIRLEY  L.  SEIFERT 


wondered  what  it  meant.  Mr.  Fennerty  saw  that  she  didn’t  understand. 

“This  Benny  Cole,”  he  said,  coming  back  to  the  concrete  instance,  “has 
a  fine  head  on  him.  He’s  a  jim-dandy  stock  clerk;  a  job  that  doesn’t  call 
for  any  imagination,  however.  If  he  lives  to  be  a  hundred  he’ll  never  be 
anything  but  a  good  stock  clerk,  unless  somebody  sets  fire  to  him.  If  just 
once  that  young  man  would  come  plunging  through  that  door  writh  his 
hair  on  end  and  his  eyes  bulging  and  would  sass  me  proper  I’d  have  some 
hopes  for  him.” 

The  idea  of  Benny  doing  anything  so  rude  and  bold  shocked  Kitty  to  the 
heart.  Was  the  boss  crazy? 

“The  worst  of  it  is,”  continued  Mr.  Fennerty,  “it  isn’t  himself  that  I’m 
caring  about.  He  is  just  like  a  dozen  others  I’ve  left  behind  somewhere. 
But  one  of  these  days  a  pretty,  sweet  girl  is  going  to  fall  in  love  with  Benny 
Cole’s  nice  manners  and  clean  good  looks  and  she’s  going  to  marry  him,  and 
then  he’ll  break  her  heart.” 

“Break  her  heart?  Benny  Cole?”  asked  Kitty,  astonished. 

“Sure!”  said  Mr.  Fennerty.  “She’ll  be  spunky,  you  see,  and  have  big 
ideas.  Most  good-looking  girls  do.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she’ll  realize 
that  everybody  else  is  walking  over  her  Benny  the  same  way  she  does. 
For,  of  course,  he  will  let  her  boss  him  around  right  from  the  start.  By 
that  time  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  anything  but  make  life  miserable  for  him 
by  scolding  and  nagging;  and  they’ll  settle  down  and  make  the  best  of  it.” 

Kitty,  disturbed  and  depressed,  wondered  if  Mr.  Fennerty  suspected 
how  much  she  really  thought  of  Benny.  Did  he  just  have  a  spite  on  the 
poor  boy,  or  what? 

“Now,  this  is  what  should  happen,”  went  on  Mr.  Fennerty.  “If  the 
girl  is  real  spunky  and  has  her  eyes  open,  she  ought  to  wake  him  up  before¬ 
hand,  light  a  fire  under  him  somehow.  A  girl  could  do  that  where  a  man 
couldn’t,  especially  if  she  was  pretty  and  the  man  in  love  with  her.  After 
they  are  once  married  it  is  usually  too  late.” 

Mr.  Fennerty  took  up  his  correspondence. 

It  could  not  have  been  the  note-book  full  of  pothooks  that  made  Kitty 
sigh  every  half-hour  or  so  that  day.  Pothooks  in  plenty  came  every  morn¬ 
ing;  but,  praise  be,  not  every  morning  did  some  kindly  blunderer  heave  a 
stone  into  the  placid  pool  of  her  contentment.  Though  she  wrote  her 
letters  with  consistent  neatness  and  dispatch,  deep  in  Kitty’s  mind  trouble 
was  stirring. 

That  night,  at  home,  she  studied  her  father’s  pleasant  face  and  thin 
gray  hair  with  new  closeness.  From  him  she  sent  her  eyes  around  the 
half-dozen  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at  the  table  and  brought  them  to 
rest  on  her  mother.  Mrs.  Mahaffey’s  hair  was  a  soft  brown,  like  Kitty's, 
and  her  eyes  were  blue,  though  tired  and  worried  lines  marred  the  resem¬ 
blance  there.  Her  mouth  drooped  wearily.  Kitty  sighed  again — the 
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DRIVING  THE  SCREWS  INTO  THE  HARD 
OAK  SKINNED  HIS  KNUCKLES 


|J  /■STA  VAhr  \  presence  or  absence.  Beimy  was  that  kind.  But 

l  :  LA  *  this  morning  Mr.  Fennerty  stopped  deliberately 

)  v  to  watch  him  lay  the  samples,  neatly  ticketed,  on 

—  =1  the  sample-table. 

Kitty  Mahaffey,  Mr.  Fennerty’s  stenographer,  looked  up  at  the  unusual 
interruption;  then  she,  too,  watched  Benny.  As  Benny  finished,  and 
bowed  deferentially — a  shade  too  deferentially — out  of  the  office,  Kitty 
beamed  at  him  sweetly  through  her  shell-rimmed  glasses.  Turning,  she 
found  Mr.  Fennerty  observing  her  with  keen  eyes  puckered  and  mouth 
drawn  up  in  concern.  “He’s  a  nice  boy,”  said  Kitty  tentatively. 

“He  is  that,”  agreed  Mr.  Fennerty  with  spirit.  “And  when  you  say 
that,  you  sum  up  all  his  past  sins  and  future  achievements.  He  brushes 
his  blond  hair  carefully,  he  puts  on  a  fresh  collar  every  morning  and  shows 
good  taste  in  his  shirts  and  neckties.  He  brushes  his  teeth  and  manicures 
his  nails  and  turns  his  toes  out - ” 

The  pretty  face  of  Kitty  Mahaffey  flushed.  She  rather  fancied  Benny. 

“I  meant  that  he  has  nice  manners,”  she  said  in  his  defense. 

“He  has,”  said  Mr.  Fennerty,  “lovely  manners.  I’ve  never  seen  him  or 
heard  of  him  doing  anything  that  wasn’t  perfectly  nice.  I  was  just  think¬ 
ing  that  maybe  his  manners  were  too  nice.” 

“Well,”  said  Kitty,  “anyhow,  he’s  never  fresh  at  all — like  the  rest  of 
them.” 

“Any  of  those  fellows  ever  fresh  to  you?”  demanded  Mr.  Fennerty. 

Kitty  was  a  sweet  and  spunky  bit  of  Irish  beauty,  with  soft  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes  all  asparkle,  and  a  saucy  little  mouth.  She  always  wore  soft, 
swishy  dresses  and  a  string  of  coral  beads  that  were  as  near  like  her  pink 
cheeks  as  mere  dead  stuff  could  be. 

Mr.  Fennerty  knew  right  well  he  would  have  to  be  hunting  a  new  stenog¬ 
rapher  soon.  Liking  Kitty  as  he  did,  he  wouldn’t  have  it  otherwise;  but 
he  thought  it  rather  a  pity  that  Kitty’s  warm  Irish  heart  was  on  the  point 
of  surrender  to  the  nice  manners  of  Benny  Cole.  That  was  why  and  how  he 
interrupted  his  dictation  and  began  to  talk  to  one  of  his  employees  about 
another. 

“Are  they  ever  fresh  to  you?”  he  snapped,  meaning  the  boys  about  the 
place. 

“Never  twice,”  said  Kitty. 

“Let  me  catch  one  of  them  at  it,”  threatened  Mr.  Fennerty,  “and  I’ll 
unpack  my  shillalah.  However,  it  will  stay  among  the  moth-balls  for  a 
•ong  time  before  I  need  it  for  Benny  Cole. 

“He’s  a  nice  fellow,”  he  ruminated  further,  “a  nice  fellow.  By  gad, 
thirty  years  old,  and  nothing  but  a  nice  fellow!  When  I  was  thirty,  I  was 
making  such  a  pest  of  myself  around  here  that  old  Klees  hopped  about  on 
one  foot  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  which  was  better — to  murder  me  or 
take  me  into  partnership.” 

Kitty  wanted  to  say  something,  but  she  couldn’t  decide  what.  It 
seemed  unfair  to  jump  on  Benny  without  any  excuse;  and  yet  she  had  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Fennerty. 


I  DON’T  CARE  TO  MARCH  WITH 
YOU,  MR.  COLE,”  SAID  KITTY 
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BETTY  ALLEN’S 
COAL-MINE 

BY  HELEN  SHERMAN  GRIFFITH 

HOW  A  LITTLE  GIRL  OF  LONG  AGO  USED 
HER  WITS  AND  SHOWED  HERSELF  A  BRAVE 
PIONEER  CHILD.  A  STORY  BY  A  FAVORITE 
WRITER  FOR  GIRLS 


ETTY  ran  lightly  up  the  cinder  path, 
the  frills  of  her  full,  whalebone-stiff¬ 
ened  skirt  billowing  about  her  trim, 
white-clad  ankles.  Her  brown  curls, 
bunched  behind  with  a  blue-velvet 
snood,  bobbed  with  her  excitement. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Jones,”  she  cried,  as  a 
comely,  elderly  woman  answered  her 
knock,  “what  do  you  suppose?  I 
am  to  go  with  you  on  your  journey 
Monday  next  when  you  go  West!” 

“Why,  my  sweet  little  Betty,  this  is  good  news  indeed! 
Come  in  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“Why,  you  see,  father’s  friend,  Mr.  Cobb,  out  in  Des 
Moines,  has  written  about  a  splendid  investment.  You 
know  we  intended  to  move  to  Des  Moines,  when  father  was 
taken  ill,  and  Mr.  Cobb  was  to  buy  a  business  for  father. 
A  queer  old  man  is  selling  a  coal-mine  terribly  cheap,  but 
he  has  taken  a  notion  that  he  will  sell  only  to  the  actual 
owner,  and  in  person.  Mr.  Cobb  can’t  buy  for  father, 
therefore,  and  the  option,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  ends  next 
Saturday  week  at  noon. 

“Father  will  never  be  able  to  travel  so  soon,  and  I  have 
persuaded  him  to  let  me  go,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  buy  the  coal¬ 
mine  for  my  very  own!  Isn’t  it  thrilling?  I’ve  never 
taken  so  long  a  journey.  You  won’t  mind  my  going  with 
you?”  she  added  anxiously.  “Mr.  Jones  said  you  wouldn’t. 
He  and  father  are  talking  it  over  now.  It  was  Mr.  Jones 
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“OH,  MRS.  JONES,  I  AM 
TO  GO  WITH  YOU  ON 
YOUR  JOURNEY, 
MONDAY  NEXT!” 


After  luncheon  Mrs.  Jones  settled  for  a  doze,  and  Betty 
divided  her  attention  between  the  flat  fields  of  Indiana 
outside  the  car  window  and  her  fellow  passengers  within 
At  one  station  two  men  got  on,  the  younger  so  feeble  that 
he  had  to  be  helped  by  his  companion.  It  made  Betty 
think  of  her  invalid  father,  and  she  felt  a  twinge  of  home¬ 
sickness. 

The  men  walked  the  length  of  the  car,  looking  for  a  seat 
together,  and  finally  settled  themselves  immediately  be¬ 
hind  Betty  and  Mrs.  Jones.  Betty  could  not  help  hearing 
what  they  said,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were 
not  traveling  companions,  but  had  met  only  at  the  station, 
The  younger  man,  whose  name  was  Devon,  was  traveling 
West,  he  explained,  to  stake  out  a  claim;  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  join  him  there.  The  older  man,  Arnold,  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  other’s  weakness  and  offered  all  sorts  of 
assistance,  even  to  taking  charge  of  Devon’s  money.  Betty 
was  glad  to  hear  Devon  refuse,  as  she  had  not  liked  the 
glimpse  she  had  had  of  the  older  man’s  face,  which  was 
crafty  and  cruel. 

There  were  many  interesting  episodes  to  mark  this, 
Betty’s  first  railway  journey,  and  no  doubt  she  would  have 
forgotten  the  incident  of  the  two  men  if  she  had  not  heard 
Arnold’s  account  of  his  own  business,  which,  he  said,  was 
the  proposed  purchase  of  a  coal-mine  in  Des  Moines. 

“Why,  that  sounds  like  my  coal-mine!”  thought  Betty 
anxiously,  as  she  listened  to  his  description,  and  her  hand 
crept  to  her  neck,  where  the  bag  of  money  hung  hidden. 
“Won’t  he  be  disappointed  when  he  gets  there  and  finds 
that  somebody  else  has  first  chance?  I  do  like  that  word 
‘option,’  ”  and  she  smiled  to  herself,  feeling  very  grown-up 
and  important. 

When  Iowa  City  w'as  reached  at  last,  Betty’s  delight 
knew  no  bounds.  It  was  quite  the  largest  town  she  had 
ever  been  in,  and  she  felt  almost  overcome  by  the  bustle 
and  crowds  everywhere. 

Mrs.  Jones’s  sister,  who  received  them  with  true  Western 
hospitality,  had  arranged  with  a  friend  to  take  charge  of 
Betty  on  the  stage-coach  to  Des  Moines,  where  Mrs. 
Cobb  was  to  meet  her.  Mrs.  Owens  was  not  to  start  for 
three  days,  and  Betty  felt  uneasy  at  the  delay,  but  s  lie 
knew  they  would  still  be  in  time,  if  everything  went  right, 
and  with  the  light-heartedness  of  youth,  put  away  any  ap¬ 
prehensions.  There  was  too  much  to  see  and  do  for  her  to 
worry. 

The  day  Mrs.  Owens  and  Betty  were  to  start  was  hot  and 
sunshiny.  Betty  packed  her  ugly  dust-cloak  and  put  on  a 
white-cotton  gown,  sprinkled  over  with  sprigs  of  green. 

The  coach  was  a  gorgeous  affair  in  a  new  coat  of  bright 
yellow  paint,  drawn  by  four  prancing  horses.  Tucked  in 
on  the  back  seat  between  stout  Mrs.  Owens  and  a  portly 


GRAY-MOHAIR 
DUST-COATS  AND 
DARK-GREEN  VEILS 


who  urged  father  into  letting  me  go.  What  fun  it  will  be! 
You  must  tell  me  what  I  shall  need  for  my  journey.” 

In  the  rush  of  preparation  that  followed  during  the  next 
few  days,  Mr.  Allen,  still  weak  and  nervous  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness,  had  no  opportunity  to  worry  over  the  burden 
of  his  little  girl’s  undertaking,  which  was  greater  than  we 
realize.  In  those  days  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  girl  of 
fourteen  to  travel  across  two  and  a  half  States — the  Allens 
lived  in  Ohio — in  a  poky,  slow  train  that  burned  only  wood; 
which  had  to  stop  every  hour  or  so  to  load  on  fresh  fuel 
and  generally  reached  its  destination  hours  behind  time. 
There  were  no  sleeping-cars  or  modern  conveniences;  the 
railroad  did  not  even  run  to  Betty’s  journey’s  end!  The 
last  sixty  miles  must  be  taken  by  stage-coach.  Moreover, 
she  must  carry  a  great  roll  of  money  with  her. 

A  fig  cared  Betty  for  trials  or  discomforts!  The  expe¬ 
dition  was  one  great  romance,  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
the  hour  of  departure  found  the  travelers  enveloped  in  long 
gray-mohair  dust-coats,  their  heads  wrapped  in  dark-green 
veils,  for  clouds  of  acrid  smoke  poured  in  through  the  car 
windows,  sometimes  accompanied  by  sparks.  This  latter 
occurred  every  time  the  locomotive  was  restocked  Avith 
wood,  every  fifteen  miles  or  so.  The  sparks  poured  past 
the  open  windows  like  red  snowflakes  in  a  black  cloud,  an 
occasional  one  floating  in  and  lighting  upon  an  unwary 
shoulder  or  head. 

The  passengers  took  these  incidents  patiently,  as  among 
the  necessary  inconveniences  of  travel,  but  Betty  could 
hardly  keep  from  laughing  aloud  when  a  particularly  big 
spark  ignited  the  filmy  head-dress  of  a  lady  in  the  front  of 
the  car— a  lady  much  too  elegantly  dressed  for  a  journey. 

“Her  hat  went  up  in  smoke,”  whispered  Betty  to  Mrs. 
Jones. 
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“THAT  IS  THE  MAN,  MR.  COBB! 
SEE,  HE  HAS  THE  POCKETBOOK !  ” 
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Betty  Avas  so  excited  that  she  laughed  at  everything:  the 
hard  seat-cushions  that  bounced  one  about,  the  jerky  stops, 
and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  comical  engine,  which  always 
made  her  jump. 

If  we  could  have  looked  in  on  that  train-load,  we  would 
have  laughed,  too,  at  the  odd  costumes:  the  men’s  queer 
top-liats  and  dark-blue  swallowtail  coats  with  silver  but¬ 
tons;  the  women  in  stiff  hoop-skirts  and  the  little  girls  in 
pantalets.  Betty  did  not  think  the  costumes  funny;  she 
had  never  known  anything  else.  Betty  herself  was  too  old 
for  pantalets  and  too  young  for  hoops,  but  her  ruffled 
skirts  were  held  out  by  whalebone. 

At  every  station  people  got  on  and  off  the  train.  They 
all  carried  carpetbags,  like  Betty’s  OAvn  bright  neAv  one, 
tucked  safely  beneath  her  feet,  and  most  of  them  carried 
bundles  as  well.  These  bundles  generally  revealed  lunches, 
and  Betty  was  very  glad  when  Mrs.  Jones  followed  the  gen¬ 
eral  example  and  opened  a  box  containing  fried  chicken, 
biscuit  and  other  delicacies. 


Cl  J  &AA4/3 


gentleman,  Betty,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  and  the  smell  of 
fresh  paint  and  the  crowding,  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
morning’s  drive  across  the  rolling  prairie  land,  golden  with 
ripening  grain.  When  they  stopped  for  luncheon  a  sad 
calamity  Avas  found  to  luive  overtaken  the  three  gentlemen 
on  the  middle  seat.  They  had  stuck  fast  to  the  yellow 
paint! 

Betty  found  it  difficult  not  to  laugh,  especially  at  sight 
of  a  meek  little  clergyman  with  fierce,  tigerish  stripes 
across  his  glossy  black-broadcloth  coat.  Of  course  there 
was  much  scolding  and  eA'en  a  threat  to  sue  the  company, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  travelers  came  out  of  the 
hotel  to  continue  their  journey,  they  found,  to  Betty’s 
Concluded  on  page  37 
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‘Out  with  you,  down  with  you,  stuffy  old  King! 
I’m  for  the  liberty  Campbell’s  Soups  bring 
Freedom  from  drudgery,  fussing  and  care 
This  independence  I  hereby  declare!” 


:pH  Campbell  Go 


cAMDEN,N.J.,U.SA 


REG.  NOS.  47153- 


The  New  Liberty 


When  in  the  course  of  human  events  a  busy 
and  conscientious  housewife  finds  practical  means 
of  lightening  her  own  burden  and  benefiting  the 
whole  family  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  natural 
and  sensible  to  make  the  most  of  this  fortunate 
assistance. 

This  is  exactly  what  you  find  in 


Campbell’s  Vegetable  Soup 


It  provides  just  the  appetizing,  wholesome, 
easily  digested  food  you  feel  the  need  of,  especially 
at  this  time  of  year.  And  it  saves  you  needless 
labor  and  expense. 

You  have  no  trouble  of  marketing  nor  of 
preparing  materials,  no  waste,  no  cooking-cost,  no 
unnecessary  heat,  no  delay.  In  three  minutes  you 
have  a  soup  as  nourishing  and  tempting  as  anyone 
could  ask-— a  food  rich  with  elements  that  build 
up  health  and  vigor.  And  it  costs  you  less  than 
if  vou  made  it. 


a  can 
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BETTER  TOWNS 

A  PAGE  OF  IDEAS  FOR  COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMENT 


SACRAMENTO  WELCOMES  AUTOMOBILISTS  BY  PROVIDING 
PICNIC  CONVENIENCES  IN  ITS  PARKS 


DELINEATOR  READERS 


MUNICIPAL  CAMPS  SOLVE  THE  VACATION  PROBLEM  IN 
MANY  TOWNS  AND  CITIES 


A  CROSS  the  road  from  one  of  the  city  parks  of  Sacra- 
-ri  mento,  California,  is  a  Tourists  Camping-Ground 
accommodating  forty-five  automobiles. 

Here  the  motorist  finds  arbors  which  he  can  cover  with 
canvas  for  shelter,  toilets,  shower-baths,  wading-pool  and 
playground  apparatus — everything  to  make  the  passing 
tourist  comfortable.  Small  stoves  consisting  of  two 
concrete  walls  and  a  grate  are  built  in  the  ground  and  are 
near  each  shelter.  F  uel  is  supplied  at  cost.  “Be  sure  to  go 
by  way  of  Sacramento”  is  the  advice  one  tomist  generally 
gives  another  when  traveling  through  southern  California. 

Probably  the  secret  of  all  this  hospitality  is  that  two 
women  are  on  the  Park  Board.  Remember  there  will  be 
eight  million  cars  in  use  in  this  country  in  1920.  What 
has  your  town  done  to  welcome  them? 


“LADY-COME-TO-SEE”  DAY,  WHEN  CHILDREN 
DRESS  UP  IN  MOTHER’S  OLD  CLOTHES 


Send  us  pictures,  articles  and  accounts  of  community  im¬ 
provement  ideas  that  have  been  carried  out  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  The  Delineator  wants  to  keep  in  touch  with 
every  new  and  interesting  project  for  the  betterment  of 
community  life.  Whether  you  live  in  a  small  town  or  a 
big  city  you  will  want  others,  to  know  of  your  community 
and  its  achievements.  Address  Community  Editor, 
The  Delineator,  New  York 


“MARY  HAD  A  LITTLE  LAMB”  PLAYGROUND  DRAMATICS 
WITH  COSTUMES  MADE  OF  OLD  CLOTHES,  A  HOCKEY- 
STICK  AND  A  WOOLLY  RUG 


PLAYGROUND  IDEAS 


THE  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Camp  in  the  Angeles 
National  Forest  is  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains 
seventy-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  located  on  land 
leased  by  the  city  from  the  Forest  Service.  Besides  tho 
pool,  there  are  sixty-four  furnished  cottages,  a  lodge 
hand-ball,  volley-ball,  croquet  and  tennis  courts,  and 
dining  quarters.  Provision  is  made  for  men,  boys,  girls 
women  and  families  in  separate  outings.  A  six-day  out¬ 
ing  costs  five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  a  thirteen- 
day  outing,  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  including 
transportation,  housing  and  food.  An  example  of  the 
ever-increasing  use  of  the  national  forests  for  outdoor 
recreation.  Even  cities  of  moderate  size  are  realizing 
that  it  pays  to  provide  their  people  with  some  self- 
sustaining  vacation  ground. 


PLAYGROUND  PET  SHOW  BRINGS  OUT  EVERYTHING 
FROM  QUACKLESS  DUCKS  TO  PONIES 


UP  ME  Golden  Gate  Playground  of  Oakland,  California,  is  the  result  of  a  very 
wise  experiment  made  by  the  city  when  it  purchased  an  old,  unused  family 
estate,  remodeled  the  old  dwrelling-house,  developed  the  playground,  and  gave 
it  wise  and  intelligent  supervision. 

“Lady-Come-to-See”  Day  is  the  day  on  winch  the  playground  director  keeps 
open  house  and  entertains  the  little  folk  with  a  cambric-tea  party.  Hundreds 
of  little  tots  come  on  these  days,  dressed  in  mother’s  long  skirts,  to  visit  with 
each  other  and  discuss  the  ailments  and  accomplishments  of  their  sawdust 
children.  Every  one  who  has  been  a  child  will  know  what  fun  this  is. 

Playground  dramatics  are  developed  with  a  view'  to  developing  spontaneous 
self-expression  and  real  play.  There  are  no  rehearsals,  no  long-drawn-out 
hours  of  memorizing  parts.  Mary  with  her  little  lamb  does  not  learn  to  repeat 
a  series  of  hackneyed  lines — she  becomes  Mary — she  owns  a  lamb  and  she  does 
whatever  she  pleases.  And  as  for  costumes — we  all  remember  the  thrill  there 
is  in  an  improvised  costume  made  out  of  whatever  happens  to  be  at  hand.  A 
hockey-stick  wound  with  gay-colored  cheese-cloth  makes  a  dandy  crook,  and  if 
you  cover  yourself  all  over  with  a  woolly  rug,  any  one  would  take  you  for  a 
lamb. 

The  annual  pet  show  is  a  much  heralded  and  anticipated  event.  Every  child 
brings  his  favorite,  the  entries  ranging  from  quackless  ducks  to  ponies.  Blue 
ribbons  are  awarded  to  the  best  specimens  of  pets  in  the  various  classes. 

Although  clubs,  organizations  and  classes  form  a  large  part  of  the  playground 
program  and  opportunity  for  physical  development  is  never  neglected,  the  lilt 
of  the  true  spirit  of  play,  initiative  and  fearless  self-expression  are  en¬ 
couraged  and  developed  through  this  revival  of  old-fashioned  play.  The 
home  spirit  is  carried  into  the  community  center  and  the  community  spirit  in¬ 
vades  the  home  through  adequate  and  efficient  use  of  the  city’s  playgrounds. 


LTOW  many  people  realize  that  they  can  be  of  distinct 
help  to  their  home  town  by  reporting  all  damages 
to  public  property?  If  you  saw  some  one  trying  to  break 
into  a  bank  you  would  notify  the  police.  Therefore,  why 
not  report  damages  to  public  property  which  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  either  directly  or  indirectly?  If  you  see 
a  man  tearing  a  road  up  by  driving  a  traction-engine, 
report  him.  If  some  telephone  linemen  are  damag  ng  a 
beautiful  tree,  report  it.  If  a  bridge  is  in  poor  condition, 
notify  the  proper  officials.  They  can’t  be  everywhere, 
but  your  public-spiritedness  may  save  your  town  money. 


C1NCE  the  doors  of  the  Washington  County  Free 
Library  were  opened  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  in 
1901,  it  has  been  the  unceasing  effort  of  the  management 
to  make  it  a  vital  thing  in  the  county  as  wrell  as  the  town. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Titcomb,  the  librarian,  is  constantly  at 
work  devising  ways  and  means  to  bind  the  city  and 
country  together  -with  bonds  of  good  books. 

To  make  the  library  accessible  to  the  entire  county 
seventy-five  deposit  stations  have  been  established  in 
country  stores,  post-offices,  creameries,  toll-gates,  and  in 
some  cases  private  houses.  A  box  of  about  fifty  books  is 
sent  to  each  deposit  station,  each  box  being  returned  for  a 
fresh  supply  at  intervals  of  every  sixty  or  ninety  days. 

Other  towns  provide  a  special  room,  equip  it  with 
magazines,  and  establish  a 
permanent  branch  library 
and  reading-room. 

A  still  further  develop¬ 
ment  that  can  well  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  county  libra¬ 
ries  is  the  establishment  of 
the  book  -  wagon.  This 
w'agon  is  practically  a  big 
bookcase  on  wheels.  It  goes 
up  and  down  the  county 
searching  out  the  isolated 
farm  that  needs  books  and 
wants  books,  but  is  not 
within  easy  reach  of  the 
central  library  or  the  deposit 
stations.  The  operation  is 
simple.  A  number  of  regu¬ 
lar  routes  are  laid  out 
through  the  county,  and 
calls  are  made  at  the  isolated 
homes  along  the  route.  The 
children  and  elders  gather 
around  the  wagon  and  talk 
tilings  over  with  the  library 
attendant  and  make  their 
selection  of  books.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  are  cheered 
and  benefited  by  this  plan. 


MEW  YORK  CITY  has  a  playground  managed  and 
financed  entirely  by  the  children  who  use  it. 

It  was  an  empty  lot  until  some  boys  cleaned  and  built 
a  fence  around  it  and  gave  entertainments  for  every 
Saturday  afternoon  with  an  admission  charge  of  five 
cents.  This  provided  money  for  equipment ;  some  of  the 
apparatus  was  built  by  the  youngsters. 

It  now  entertains  about  a  hundred  children  a  day  and 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  spirit  of  friendliness  among 
the  entire  neighborhood. 


TYING  CITY,  Missouri,  lacked  a  public  library.  Some 
of  the  women  active  in  civic  work  of  the  community 
felt  that  there  should  be  one.  They  talked  the  matter 
over,  formed  an  association  with  fifty  charter  members, 
each  of  whom  paid  in  a  dollar.  This  money  was  spent 
for  the  nucleus  of  reference-books. 

Then  a  “book-shower”  was  held,  to  which  citizens  in¬ 
terested  contributed  such  books  as  were  put  in  the 
“wanted”  fist.  This  brought  one  hundred  more  volumes, 
many  of  which  were  donated  from  the  home  libraries  of 
the  city.  A  citizen  contributed  the  first  bookcase.  The 
Commercial  Club  of  the  city  donated  a  room  to  serve  as 
the  library. 

A  janitor  keeps  the  place  clean  at  an  expense  of  fifty 
cents  a  week  and  there  is  no  librarian’s  salary  at  present; 

for  the  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  of  whom  there  are 
130,  take  turns  in  serving  in 
this  capacity.  The  present 
hours  are  from  2 :30  to  6 
p.  m.  Saturdays.  Member¬ 
ship  dues,  which  are  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  year,  entitle  a  member 
to  take  from  the  library  one 
volume  a  week. 

The  first  week  in  each 
March  the  association  holds 
a  mass-meeting  at  which 
four  members  are  elected  to 
the  executive  committee  of 
eight.  A  member  is  elected 
for  two  years  and  this  aUows 
for  a  committee  of  four  old 
members  and  four  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  look  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  library.  Almost 
one  thousand  volumes  are 
now  in  the  library,  and 
when  additional  funds  are 
needed  a  bakery  sale  or  en¬ 
tertainment  is  held  which 
helps  supply  the  community 
with  a  constant  supply  of 
good  books. 


THE  “BOOK-WAGON”  OF  HAGERSTOWN, 
MARYLAND,  THAT  BRINGS  BOOKS 
TO  ISOLATED  FARM  HOMES 


A  “BOOK  SHOWER”  HELD  BY  THE  WOMEN  OF 
KING  CITY,  MISSOURI,  WAS  THE  START¬ 
ING-POINT  FOR  A  LIBRARY 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Why  Buy 
Pequot? 

BECA  USE-PEQ  UO  TS 
are  the  recognized 
standard  of  sheet¬ 
ing  excellence. 

This  is  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Institutions, 
Hospitals  and 
Hotels  the  country 
over  have  adopted 
PEQUOTS  for  their 
use,  and  this  only 
after  rigid  compet¬ 
itive  tests. 

For  Quality, 
Durability  and 
Appearance 

insist  upon  having 
PEQUOT — no  other  is 
“just  as  good.”  Sold 
in  the  piece  or  made 
up  in  Sheets  and  Pil¬ 
low  Cases.  Also  Pillow 
Tubing  by  the  yard. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Made  by 
Naumkeag 

Steam  Cotton  Co. 

Salem,  Mass. 

IS 

Parker,  Wilder  &  Co. 

Boston  and  New  York 
Selling  Agents 


A  TREE-PARTY 


BY  CLAUDIA 


JUNE,  with  its  foliage,  the  roses,  and  the 
velvety  lawns,  is  the  very  best  month 
for  a  lawn-party. 

“There’s  nothing  new  in  a  lawn-party!” 
you  object.  We  thought  so  too,  until  Kath¬ 
leen  gave  her  “tree-party.” 

The  invitations  were  decorated  with  a 
dainty  little  sketch  of  a  tree,  and  bore  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses : 

Dame  Nature  whispered  in  my  ear: 

“The  trees  will  gladly  help  you,  dear, 

To  have  some  fun  next  Tuesday  night. 

At  eight  o’clock  when  lights  are  bright.” 

Won’t  you  come  and  help  me,  too? 

A  cushion’s  nice  to  bring  with  you, 

And  lots  of  wisdom  ’bout  the  trees; 

You  must  be  good  at  guessing  these. 

When  we  came,  bearing  our  pillows,  we 
found  the  lawn  and  veranda  hung  with  gay 
lanterns,  and  a  moon  obligingly  added  its 
brightness.  We  were  tested  first  to  show 
just  how  much  “wisdom  ’bout  the  trees”  we 
had  brought.  Square  cards  with  small  pen¬ 
cils  attached  were  given  us.  On  one  side  of 
thase  were  the  numbers  from  one  to  twelve. 
On  the  other  was  Joyce  Kilmer’s  lovely  poem, 
“The  Tree.” 

Sheets  of  cardboard  were  hung  about  the 
porch,  on  which  were  mounted  leaves  from 
twelve  different  kinds  of  trees  common  to 
our  locality.  Some  of  these  were  real  leaves, 
pressed,  others  were  drawings,  colored  with 
water-colors.  The  man  and  girl  naming  cor¬ 
rectly  the  greatest  number  of  leaves  were 
given  tiny  green  trees  in  pots. 

Punch  was  served  throughout  the  eve¬ 
ning  from  a  green  bower  under  a  low-spreading 
tree  in  a  corner  of  the  yard.  The  dryad  who 
presided  over  the  bowl  wore  a  white  gown 
with  long,  flowing  lines,  girdled  with  green, 
and  a  crown  of  green  leaves. 

In  another  low  tree  a  house  had  been  built, 
and  here  Peter  Pan,  a  clever  girl  dressed  in  a 
costume  of  bright  green,  told  our  fortunes. 
She  was  kept  busy  predicting  health  and 
wealth  and  happiness. 

PARTNERS  for  supper  were  chosen  by 
matching  halves  of  tiny  water-color  trees. 
Iced  tea,  sandwiches,  pistachio  ice-cream,  and 
little  cakes,  iced  and  decorated  with  leaves 
and  flowers  in  colored  icing,  were  served  on 
the  porch  from  paper  cups  and  plates. 

After  supper  we  were  given  fresh  cards, 
this  time  with  the  numbers  from  one  to  twenty 
and  a  space  opposite  each  number.  The 
porch  was  now  hung  with  twenty  cards  about 
a  foot  square,  each  one  bearing  a  rebus,  which 
spelled  the  name  of  a  tree.  These  had  been 
made  by  using  pictures  cut  from  advertise¬ 
ments  or  drawn  on  the  cards; 

1.  An  ocean  beach.  (Beech) 

2.  The  two  capital  letters  L  and  M.  (Elm) 
3  A  section  of  a  stone  wall  and  a  nut. 
(Walnut) 

4.  The  picture  of  an  apple.  (Apple) 

5.  The  letter  L  and  an  arch.  (Larch) 

6.  The  letters  O  and  K.  (Oak) 

7.  A  pie  and  the  word  in.  (Pine) 

8.  The  head  of  a  farmer  and  the  syllable 
ry.  (Hickory) 

9.  A  package  of  seed  and  the  word  are. 
(Cedar) 

10.  A  chestnut  bur  and  the  syllable  ch. 
(Birch) 

11.  A  set  of  furs.  (Fir) 

12.  The  picture  of  a  hem  and  a  padlock. 
(Hemlock) 

13.  A  ewe  lamb.  (Yew) 

14.  A  part  of  a  hand.  (Palm) 

15.  A  calendar  with  a  date  marked.  (Date) 

16.  A  cedar  chest  and  a  nut.  (Chestnut) 

17.  An  ash-can  with  the  word  ash  on  it. 
(Ash) 

18.  A  ball  and  the  sum  2  and  2  are  4.  (Bal¬ 
sam) 

19.  The  word  as  and  a  writing-pen.  (Aspen) 

20.  A  girl  surrounded  by  a  group  of  boys. 
(Poplar) 

’THE  lucky  girl  and  man  who  guessed  cor- 
1  rectly  the  greatest  number  received  a 
balsam  cushion. 

For  a  closing  feature  six  tableaus  had  been 
planned.  A  miniature  stage  was  ready  at  one 
side  of  the  yard,  and  we  were  seated  on  the 
grass,  on  the  cushions  we  had  brought.  The 
tableaus  represented  trees  famous  in  literature. 
The  costumes  were  simple,  but  very  attractive 
and  the  effect,  hi  the  dim  light,  was  picturesque. 

Hiawatha  and  the  birch-tree,  “The  Plant- 
ting  of  the  Apple-Tree,”  George  Washington 
and  the  cherry-tree,  the  scene  from  “Mac¬ 
beth”  jyhen  Birnam  Wood  came  to  Dunsi- 
nane,  “Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree!”  and  “Un- 
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der  the  Spreading  Chestnut-Tree,”  were  the 
scenes  given. 

During  each  tableau  there  was  read  an  ap¬ 
propriate  poem  or  prose  selection.  For  the 
first  was  chosen  the  building  of  the  canoe  from 
“Hiawatha.”  With  the  second  we  heard  the 
entire  poem,  “The  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree,” 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  A  clever  poem 
chosen  from  a  school-reader  accompanied  the 
third.  Passages  from  “Macbeth”  were  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  fourth.  “Woodman,  Spare 
That  Tree!”  was  read  with  the  fifth,  and  “The 
Village  Blacksmith”  with  the  last. 

The  details  of  the  tree-party  are  simple  to 
arrange. 

The  invitations  are  easily  decorated  if  one 
is  clever  with  water-colors,  or  the  decorations 
may  be  omitted  and  the  verses  simply  written 
in  green  ink. 

THE  paper  plates  and  cups  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  trees  cut  from  green  paper  and 
pasted  on,  and  lovely  paper  napkins  come  with 
borders  of  green  leaves. 

The  cards  bearing  the  rebuses  may  be  white 
sheets  of  paper  with  pictures  sketched  on  them, 
or  with  pictures  cut  from  advertisements. 
The  lettering  should  be  large  and  may  be 
done  with  green  ink  and  a  brush. 

A  musical  program  might  be  given,  with 
songs  selected  for  their  appropriateness. 
Games  may  be  played  on  the  lawn,  or  barn¬ 
dancing  and  folk-dancing  on  the  grass  may  be 
arranged. 

The  Peter  Pan  costume  is  simply  made  of 
green  cambric.  It  consists  of  tight-fitting 
knee-breeches,  and  a  sleeveless  smock  made 
of  a  straight  piece  of  goods  folded  crosswise 
through  the  middle,  a  hole  cut  for  the  neck, 
and  a  slit  part  of  the  way  down  the  front.  It 
is  caught  together  on  both  sides,  leaving  open¬ 
ings  at  the  top  for  large  armholes.  It  is  scal¬ 
loped  round  the  bottom,  reaches  half-way  to 
the  knees,  and  is  worn  with  a  leather  belt. 
Under  it  is  worn  a  plain  white  blouse  with  a 
wide  collar  and  rolled-up  sleeves.  The 
breeches  are  also  scalloped  at  the  knees.  A 
green  cap  fashioned  like  an  overseas  cap  and 
with  a  jaunty  feather  stuck  in  the  right  side, 
green  stockings,  and  sandals  which  lace  with 
green  ribbons,  are  worn. 

The  house  which  Peter  Pan  occupies  can 
be  built  easily  by  an  ingenious  boy,  or,  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  build  it  in  a  tree,  it  may  be 
placed  in  some  corner  under  a  tree  and  covered 
with  green  boughs. 

'J'HE 

tableaus  are  easy  to  plan.  The  stage 

should  be  of  the  simplest  construction.  Per¬ 
haps  only  a  curtain  may  be  needed,  and  a 
natural  setting  used.  In  the  last  tableau  the 
village  smithy  may  be  represented  by  a  few 
boards  nailed  together  leaving  an  open  door¬ 
way.  The  trees  used  in  the  tableaus  may  be 
growing  on  the  spot,  or  they  may  be  brought 
from  the  woods  for  the  purpose. 

The  tableau  of  “Hiawatha”  requires  one  per¬ 
son  who  wears  an  Indian  costume.  He  stands 
before  the  birch- tree  with  hands  outspread  in 
supplication. 

The  planting  of  the  apple-tree  may  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  several  children  and  an  old  man, 
in  the  act  of  planting  the  tree. 

George  Washington  may  be  a  small  boy  in 
appropriate  costume,  looking  ruefully  at  a 
small  hatchet  and  a  recently  cut  cherry-tree. 

The  scene  from  “Macbeth”  should  contain  a 
goodly  number  of  persons  concealed  by  tree 
branches. 

For  the  fifth  tableau,  “Woodman,  Spare  that 
Tree!”  the  protector  of  the  tree  and  the  wood¬ 
man  with  his  ax  stand  in  characteristic  at¬ 
titudes. 

The  blacksmith  and  several  children  will 
be  needed  for  the  last  tableau. 

Every  locality  has  some  tree  or  trees  which 
have  become  famous,  and  a  pretty  tableau  could 
be  arranged  about  this.  The  Charter  Oak 
and  the  Washington  Elm  are  examples  of 
these. 

A  refreshing  mint  punch  which  adds  to  the 
green  effect  may  be  made  from  the  following 
recipe: 

2)4  dozen  lemons 
3  pounds  of  sugar 
1  quart  of  cold  water 
1  bunch  of  fresh  mint 
3  quarts  of  grape-juice 
6  quarts  of  charged  water 
Ice.  mint  leaves,  slices  of  lemon 

A/TIX  juice  of  lemons  with  sugar,  water  and 

1  fresh  mint  which  has  been  bruised.  Let 
stand  thirty  minutes.  Just  before  serving 
add  grape-juice  and  charged  water.  Pour 
over  a  large  piece  of  ice.  Garnish  with  mint 
leaves  and  slices  of  lemon.  This  makes  about 
eleven  quarts  of  pimeh. 


JUST  the  free,  rich  juice  of 
the  grape,  scientifically  and 
cleanly  pressed  and  bottled 
—  clear  and  pure,  with  all  of  the 
full,  delicious  flavor  of  fresh 
picked,  selected  Concords. 

This  is  what  makes 


GRAPE  JUICE 

With  the  Better  Flavor 


And  this  is  why  Red  Wing  re¬ 
tains  its  richness,  color  and  body 
even  when  appreciably  diluted. 
Ask  for  Red  Wing  by  name. 


Write  for  booklet  which  gives  many 
new  recipes  for  grape  delicacies,  both 
beverages  and  desserts.  It's  FREE. 


Grape  Jam  Strawberry  Preserves 

Grape  Jelly  Raspberry  Preserves 

Currant  Jelly  Tomato  Catsup 

Chili  Sauce 

All  are  as  pure,  rich  and 
delicious  as  the  Grape  Juice. 

The  RED  WING  CO.,  Inc. 


Other  Red  Wing 
Quality  Products 


GENERAL  OFFICES 
AND  FACTORY 


FREDONIA 
N.  Y. 
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Converse  "Big  Nines”  are  the  most  economical  shoes 
made — offering  a  sensible  solution  to  the  high  cost  of 
leather  and  cutting  the  family  shoe  bill  in  half. 

They  can  be  worn  by  anybody— men,  women  and 
children — for  anything,  and  almost  anywhere.  Their 
cool  comfort,  flexibility,  and  strength -building  qualities 
put  them  far  ahead  of  leather  shoes  for  summer  wear. 

The  Converse  foot-form  is  hygienic.  The  soles  of 
fine,  "tempered”  rubber  are  durable;  they  are  held  to 
the  uppers  by  a  triple  reinforcement.  The  stout  two- 
piece  duck  uppers  are  shapely,  pliable,  and  cool. 

Cork  insoles  prevent  foot-burn.  Heel  counters,  gum 
toe-caps  and  horse-hide 
trimmings  support  the 
foot  and  add  strength 
and  smartness. 

Made  in  brown  and 
white.  ‘Be  sure  you  see  the 
big  "C”  on  the  sole  before 
you  buy.  If  you  can’t  find 
the  Converse  "Big  Nine” 
dealer  in  your  town,  write. 


Nine  Big  Points  of 
“Big  Nine”  Supremacy 

(1)  Leather  ankle  patch  (originators). 

(2)  Real  Horsehide  Trimming. 

(3)  Double  Stitching. 

(4)  Leather  Lacings. 

(5)  Cork  innersole — cool  in  any 
weather. 

(6)  Fine  Duck  uppers  and  lining. 

(7)  Footform  last. 

(8)  Big  C  sole  of  tempered  rubber — 
and  plenty  of  it. 

(9)  Reinforced  toe  and  foxings. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Factory:  Malden,  Mass. 

Service  Branches: 

New  York— 142  Duane  Street  Chicago- 618-626  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 

Philadelphia— 20  N.  Third  Street 


^fiQ  Converse 
“Big  Nine” 


If  it  hasn’t  the  “Big  C’’ — 
it  isn  ’t  the  Big  Nine. 


ROSA  PONSELLE,  DRAMATIC  SOPRANO  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK 

CHILDREN’S  OPERETTAS 
IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 

BY  ROSA  PONSELLE 


The  youngest  dramatic  soprano  ever  appearing  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  in  New  York,  for 
she  has  counted  only  twenty  Summers,  Miss  Ponselle  triumphed  on  the  very  first  night  she  sang  there. 

In  the  following  article  she  outlines  suggestions  practically  useful  in  the  presentation  of  children's 
operettas,  and  presents  a  system  which  will  greatly  lighten  their  preparation  for  performance.  A  list  of 
operettas  approved  by  Miss  Ponselle  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
Send,  your  request  to  Mr.  William  Armstrong,  Music  Editor,  The  Delineator  Service  Department. 


ALL  through  my  childhood  I  loved  to  sing 
and  act.  Where  I  got  my  ideas  from 
I  do  not  know,  but  to  me  those  little 
performances  seemed  the  loveliest  things  in 
life.  It  is  the  same  with  all  singing,  imagi¬ 
native  children,  and  so  to  take  part  in  an  oper¬ 
etta  becomes  to  them  a  very  joyful  tiring. 

And  out-of-doors  is  the  loveliest  place  to  give 
children’s  operettas,  for  all  the  fairies  and  the 
fanciful  characters  they  tell  about  seem  best 
at  home  under  trees  and  a  blue,  Summer  sky. 
Of  late  years  we  Americans  have  been  thorough¬ 
ly  awakened  to  the  charm  of  musical  perform¬ 
ances  given  in  the  open  air.  Any  who  have 
witnessed  presentations  of  this  kind  on  the 
lawns  of  great  country  houses  will  surely 
never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

I  know  that  many  look  on  the  task  of  getting 
up  children’s  operettas  as  something  difficult. 
The  confusion  of  drill  and  preparation,  the 
endless  details  that  have  to  be  attended  to, 
bi’ing  often,  when  all  is  over,  the  exclamation, 
“Never  again!” 

But  there  is  an  easy  way  as  well  as  a  hard 
way  of  doing  everything.  Among  the  many 
points  that  my  career  in  opera  taught  me  at 
the  very  beginning  was  the  value  of  system. 
At  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  with  at 
times  hundreds  of  persons  before  me  as  an 
audience,  and  always  a  vast  number  not  in 
view,  yet  needful  to  the  success  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  all  goes  as  smoothly  as  an  eight-day  clock. 

Tip  VER  Y  principal  singer  is  supposed  to  be 
letter-perfect  in  his  or  her  own  part;  this 
matter  of  preparation  is  written  in  the  contract. 
When  an  opera  is  being  gotten  ready  for  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Metropolitan,  concerted  num¬ 
bers  in  which  several  artists  have  to  sing  are 
rehearsed  with  a  repetiteur  or  assistant  musical 
director  in  one  of  the  many  rooms  for  that 
purpose  in  the  building. 

The  chorus  is  drilled  in  its  own  quarters 
alone,  under  direction  of  a  master.  The  orches¬ 
tra,  also  alone,  holds  its  rehearsals  in  the  vast 
darkened  auditorium  of  that  same  opera- 
house.  And  so  all  goes  ahead  in  preparation 
until  the  general  rehearsal,  when  the  entire 
forces  are  brought  together.  Then  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  drop  into  its  place  with  the 
exactness  of  a  great  machine  whose  separate 
parts  have  been  made  by  measurement  to  lit 
together.  In  a  smaller  way  this  same  invaluable 
system  may  be  applied  to  the  performance  of 
operettas  by  children.  By  such  a  course  the 
burden  will  be  made  light  by  division  among 
many;  the  responsibility  easy,  because  a 
number  share  it,  each  one  taking  an  individual 
part.  Then,  when  a  general  rehearsal  of  all 
is  called,  things  will  fall  into  place  smoothly. 

A  smooth  stretch  of  green  lawn,  big  branch¬ 
ing  trees,  with  clustering  shrubbery  about 
the  central  open  space,  make  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  stage-settings.  Behind  a  screening 
lilac  or  snowball  bush  may  be  placed  an 
upright  piano. 

In  getting  up  an  operetta,  one  cause  of 
trying  confusion  comes  from  assembling  all  the 
children  at  one  time,  before  either  the  solo  or 
chorus  parts  are  allotted.  The  following  of 
a  systematic  plan  pursued  in  opera  on  a  grand 
scale?  may  here  again  be  applied  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Careful  I’eading  of  the  operetta  by  a 
committee,  knowing  exactly  the  individual 


abilities  of  the  children  who  will  learn  it,  and 
who  is  best  fitted  for  this  part  or  that,  will 
mean  system  from  the  very  start. 

The  soloists  should  invariably  be  trained 
separately.  For  this  branch  a  number  of 
young  girl  musicians  will  prove  invaluable 
as  aids.  Each  taking  one  or  more  little  ones 
to  drill,  may  play  the  child’s  songs  until  they 
have  been  memorized,  and  then  accustom  it 
to  singing  with  the  piano  accompaniment. 


]\/J  EANWIIILE.  the  child  may  learn  its  part 

*  in  the  short  dialog  linking  musical  numbers 
together.  Finally  fitting  expression  of  the 
songs  may  be  taught,  and  the  clu’ld  is  ready 
for  its  part  in  general  rehearsal. 

Where  duets  or  trios  occur  in  an  operetta, 
children  singing  them  should,  of  course,  be 
trained  together,  and  with  due  care  that  each 
voice  balances  in  power  exactly  with  the  voices 
of  the  other  singers,  none  being  louder  or  softer 
than  the  rest.  The  chorus  again  should  be 
taught  separately.  In  tins  case,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  children  having  to  be  handled,  disci¬ 
pline  must  be  maintained. 

While  the  duets  and  trios  may  be  entrusted 
to  a  number  of  musical  trainers,  the  chorus  is, 
I  think,  best  left  in  the  hands  of  one,  with 
several  grown  people  aiding  as  leaders  in 
rehearsal  and  as  helps  in  keeping  perfect  order. 
But  allow  me  to  say  this :  Frequent  short  in¬ 
tervals  of  rest  between  surging  will  prove  w  ise. 

When  both  soloists  and  choristers  hare 
mastered  music  and  words,  the  work  of  ni¬ 
di  vidual  trainers  is  accomplished,  and  the 
children  may  pass  from  them  into  other  hands. 
Preparations  having  been  divided  among 
many,  no  special  fatigue  has  fallen  upon  any 
one  in,  getting  up  the  operetta. 


A  LL  being  ready  for  it,  the  soloists  may  then 
^  be  assembled  for  rehearsal.  Preferably  the 
meeting-place  should  be  out-of-doors,  that  all 
may  become  used  from  the  start  to  surroun cl¬ 
ings  they  will  have  hr  public  performance. 
One  grown  person  with  taste  for  acting  and 
some  knowledge  of  it  may  then  show,  scene 
by  scene,  each  child  when  and  where  it  is  to 
enter  and  exit,  where  it  is  to  stand  or  go  and 
the  little  action  required  of  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  chorus,  under  its 
original  director,  and  at  a  separate  meeting- 
place,  may  be  trained  by  one  of  experience  in 
its  entrances,  exits,  and  details  in  acting. 
For  the  chorus,  too,  acting  is  important,  as  it 
so  increases  the  liveliness  of  the  performance. 

Finally,  when  both  soloists  and  chorus  are 
letter-perfect,  put  the  combined  forces  to¬ 
gether,  under  the  original  chorus  director, 
with  whom  the  mass  of  children  is  familiar. 
I  think  you  will  then  find  that  things  go 
smoothly,  just  as  they  do  with  us  in  opera, 
and  through  following  exactly  the  same 
system. 

The  finished  performance  in  public  will 
combine  several  admirable  advantages  in  its 
results:  Financial  benefit  to  church,  charity, 
or  some  other  noble  cause;  delight  to  an 
audience  that  views  with  amused  tenderness 
the  efforts  of  little  ones  in  acting,  together 
with  the  music  of  their  sweet,  fresh  voices 
and  the  supreme  joy  brought  to  little  ones  by 
singing  and  acting  with  all  their  hearts  under 
green  trees  and  blue  skies  to  those  they  love. 
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Grafonola 


Music  Wherever  You  Are 


When  the  Grafonola  takes  a  vaca- 
tion  with  you,  it  gives  you  lots  of  fun 
and  asks  for  mighty  little  care.  Its 
strong,  long-running  motor  requires  a 
minimum  of  winding.  The  Non-Set 
Automatic  Stop,  an  exclusive  Colum¬ 
bia  improvement,  lets  you  listen  in 
peace  to  the  very  end  of  every  record. 

Columbia  Grafonolas:  Standard  Models 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 
New  York 

Canadian  Factory :  Toronto 


There’s  nothing  to  move  or  set  or 
measure.  Just  put  on  your  record  and 
the  Grafonola  plays  and  stops  itself. 

Full,  pure,  unmuffled  tone.  Ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  design.  The  greatest 
convenience  of  mechanism.  That’s 
the  unrivalled  combination  you  get 
in  the  Columbia  Grafonola. 

up  to  $300;  Period  Designs  up  to  $2100. 
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VJ  rib  seems  the  only  one  in  the  world  to  him.  Her  lovely  color  enchants  him— her 
beauty  captivates.  Best  of  all,  she  will  always  seem  young  and  girlish  to  him,  for 
she  has  the  secret  of  instant  and  permanent  beauty.  She  uses  a  complete  “Pompeian 
Beauty  Toilette.”  F 

First>  a  touch  of  fragrant  Pompeian  DAY  Cream  (vanishing),  to  soften  the  skin 
and  hold  the  powder.  Then  apply  Pompeian  BEAUTY  Powder.  It  makes  the  skin 
beautifully  fair  and  adds  the  charm  of  delicate  fragrance.  Now  a  touch  of  Pompeian 
BLOOM.  Do  you  know  that  a  bit  of  color  in  the  cheeks  makes  the  eyes  sparkle? 

These  three  preparations  may  be  used  separately  or  together  (as  above),  as  the 
complete  “Pompeian  Beauty  Toilette.”  At  all  druggists,  50c  each.  Guaranteed  by 
the  makers  of  Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream,  Pompeian  NIGHT  Cream,  and  Pompeian 
FRAGRANCE  (a  25c  talcum  with  an  exquisite  new  odor). 

Special  Offer— Half-Box  Powder  and  Trial  Talc  Can 

hither  or  both  sent  to  one  person  only  in  a  family.  For  a  both.  (BEAUTY  Powder  Offer 


pomps-mri 


-  -  - - —  in  case 

neither  you  nor  any  member  of  your  family  has  tried  it 
before.)  Many  interesting  beauty  experiments  can  be 
made  with  these  trial  packages.  No  letter  necessary 
with  coupon.  We’ll  understand. 


1 Don’t  Envy  Beauty 
Use  Pompeian ” 


THE  POMPEIAN  CO.,  2099  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Send  this  coupon  to  above  address.  Enclose  10c 
(dime)  for  half-box  Pompeian  Beauty  Powder.  Or  5c 
(nickel)  for  handy  can  of  Pompeian  Fragrance  (a 
talcum).  Or  15c  (dime  and  nickel)  for  both  packages. 


GUARANTEE 
The  name  Pompeian  on 
any  package  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  and 
safety.  Should  you  not 
be  completely  satisfied, 
the  purchase  price  will 
be  gladly  refunded  by 
The  Pompeian  Co.,  at 
.Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Name 


Address 


BEAUTY  ■  POWDER 


i  State . . . . 

!  Flesh  Beauty  Powder  sent  unless  another  shade  requested. 
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IF  YOU  do,  and  you 
wish  to  put  an  end  to 
the  humiliation  it  causes, 
you  should  send  today 
for  a  Free  Testing  Sample 
of  reliable,  time-tried 

Nonspi 

A  Pure  Antiseptic  Liquid 

Simply  enclose  4c  to  pay 
for  the  postage  and  we 
will  at  once  mail  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  this  very 
remarkable  remedy  to 
prove  to  you  that  it  will 
promptly,  efficiently  and 
harmlessly  rid  you  of 
your  greatest  annoyance. 

Nonspi  is  an  old  reli¬ 
able  remedy  for  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition.  It 
destroys  the  odor  and 
harmlessly  diverts  exces¬ 
sive  perspiration  from 
the  underarm  to  other 
portions  of  the  body.  It 
is  used  by  millions  of 
women,  recommended 
by  physicians,  chemists 
and  first-class  toilet  and 

drug  dealers  everywhere. 

* 

Nonspi  is  unscented 
and  contains  no  artificial 
coloring.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  appeal  to  sight 
or  smell,  but  depends  for 
its  welfare  on  merit 
alone.  About  two  appli¬ 
cations  a  week  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  free  you  from 
perspiration  worry,  and 
daily  baths  will  not  les¬ 
sen  the  effect. 

Nonspi  is  handled  by  druggists 
and  toilet  dealers  from  whom 
you  can  purchase  several  months’ 
supply  for  50c.  But  if  you  pre¬ 
fer  to  first  test  its  merit,  send  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  sample. 


The  Nonspi  Company 

2632  Walnut  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Concluded  from  page  2 

IS  GOOD  BEHAVIOR  ON  A 
VACATION,  TOO? 


Alfred  Anson,  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
Mrs.  George  J.  Gould,  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  the 
Schieffelins,  the  Morrises,  among  the  women 
of  the  social  hub  whose  courtesy  and  engaging 
manner  never  fail.  Obviously,  if  the  manners 
in  the  highest  circles  have  been  corrupted  it  is 
not  for  want  of  many  proper  examples. 

To  be  specific,  these  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  younger  men  and  women  of  smart 
society  to-day  offend  in  propriety :  They  take 
for  granted  the  favors  shown  them  by  older 
people,  seldom  acknowledging  in  the  slightest 
degree  their  social  debt.  For  seasons  past 
young  guests  have  been  known  to  leave  the 
private  dinner  and  supper  dances  without 
making  their  adieus  to  the  lady  who  gave  the 
party.  And  often  the  late  arrivals  have 
dashed  in,  the  girls  after  leaving  their  wraps 
and  snatching  a  puff  of  their  cigarets,  have 
dived  into  the  dancing  without  even  the 
customary  formality  of  greeting  their  hostess. 


AT„. 


ONE  fashionable  New  York  wedding 
reception,  just  before  Lent,  following  the 
ceremony  at  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  the  men — 
having  heard  that  real  champagne  was  being 
served  in  the  dining-room  below — disappeared 
in  a  body,  taking  no  notice  of  their  hosts  and 
the  bridal  party.  The  rigors  of  prohibition 
can  not  be  blamed  for  offenses  such  as  this, 
for  these  same  chaps  manifest  their  lack  of 
decency  in  many  other  ways  at  other  times. 
They  are  of  the  same  variety  that  accepts 
every  attractive  invitation  that  comes  their 
way  without  the  least  sign  of  gratitude.  And 
never,  never  do  they  pay  a  party  call.  The 
very  expression  is  apparently  obsolete.  In 
the  slangy  phraseology  of  the  “flapper” — 
such  a  horrid  name  to  call  a  dainty  debu¬ 
tante — these  young  gentlemen  are  in  the  “re¬ 
ceiving”  business. 

The  sacredness  of  the  meal-hour — that 
cherished  convention  of  which  a  distinguished 
Englishman  said:  “It  is  not  a  faux  pas  merely 
to  be  late  to  dinner,  it  is  a  crime” — has  lost  its 
significance.  A  swagger  New  York  girl, 
whose  forebears  were  gentlefolk,  being  late  to 
dinner  at  one  of  the  great  houses,  explained 
that  she  had  been  detained  by  the  telephone. 
She  was  scarcely  seated  when  the  butler 
brought  word  that  she  was  wanted  on  the  wire. 
As  the  hostess  opened  her  Ups  to  direct  that 
the  message  be  taken,  the  guest  said:  “Oh,  no, 
I’ll  go;  I  told  some  one  to  ring  me  up  here.”  A 
woman  in  one  of  the  choicest  sets,  arriving  late 
to  luncheon,  slipped  into  her  chair  without 
apology,  observing,  “I’m  always  late;  if  you 
don’t  believe  it  ask  Jack,”  meaning  her  hus¬ 
band.  A  plate  of  the  nearly  finished  course 
being  offered,  she  said,  “I’m  not  a  speck 
hungry,  but  I’m  perishing  for  a  eigaret” — 
displaying  her  empty  jewel-studded  case. 
This  hostess,  a  dowager  of  the  old  guard,  con¬ 
fessed  afterward  her  confusion  and  chagrin  at 
not  having  provided  smokes  for  her  guests,  and 
felt  herself  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  date. 

A  PRETTY  Uttle  coral-colored  box,  a  sort  of 
vanity-case,  that  came  upon  a  waiting  mar¬ 
ket  as  such  a  life-saver  to  the  woman  who  motors 
and  has  long  sessions  at  out-of-door  sports,  is  an 
aid  in  one  particularly  flagrant  vulgarity. 
That  is  the  habit  of  “making  up”  in  public. 
1  have  seen  the  cherished  daughter  of  a  gentle¬ 
woman,  at  the  end  of  tea  in  a  smart  restaurant, 
set  up  her  tiny  mirror  and  proceed  to  beautify 
herself  to  the  utter  disgust  of  more  refined 
women,  and,  if  she  only  knew  it,  of  the  men 
who  chanced  to  see.  Many  transgress  in  this 
manner  during  the  town  season,  and  many 
more  at  the  resorts  where  wind  and  sun  work 
havoc  with  “looks.” 

Women,  generally  speaking,  who  go  about, 
no  longer  expect  to  be  given  a  seat  in  public 
conveyances,  or  to  have  the  door  held  open  for 
them.  They  are  not  permitted  to  pass  first 
or  to  pass  at  all  without  being  jolted  and 
pushed  aside — a  custom  we  have  heretofore 
heard  ascribed  to  the  boorish  German  officer. 
The  attitude  of  men,  very  especially  the 
present  generation,  toward  women — the 
question  of  escort  and  attention — has  a  story 
and  psychology  all  its  own. 

Modern  dress,  hackneyed  as  the  subject  is, 
smoking  and  other  customs,  fads  and  follies, 
draw  a  delicate  line  between  manners  and 
morals,  and  the  two  are  not  always  easily 
distinguished. 

THE  views  of  men  are  always  important  to 
women,  and  there  is  not  a  normal  woman 
living  who  is  utterly  indifferent  to  a  man’s 
opinion  of  her.  .  I  quote  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  a  young  bachelor  of  unassailable 
social  position  and  culture,  and  a  person  of 
discriminating  tastes.  From  his  view-point, 
the  whole  principle  of  manners  and  morals 
has  disintegrated,  crumbled  away,  and  he  says: 


“The  evident  tendency — the  ambition  of 
young  women  in  particular — to  sophistication, 
in  order  to  prove  their  antipuritanism,  really 
proves  only  their  inability  to  treat  serious 
matters  with  any  gravity. 

“Without  having  any  genuine  grasp  of  the 
subjects  that  belong  to  maturity,  they  talk 
wildly  in  an  endeavor  to  seem  clever.  Regard 
for  private  family  duties  is  at  a  deplorably  low 
ebb,  though  patriotism  has  still  an  honest 
vogue.” 


TT  IS  no  longer  considered  important  by 
"*■  young  men  and  women  of  beau  nionde  to  have 
any  responsibility,  to  respect  rule,  form  or 
person.  Following  the  example  of  a  certain 
set  in  England,  they  go  “slap-dash,”  and  hold 
themselves  superior  to  manners.  Social 
dividing-lines  have  been  erased  for  the  middle 
class  on  the  other  side,  and  the  corresponding 
element  in  America  ape  the  “swells.”  Cheap 
Bohemianism,  of  the  Greenwich  Village  sort, 
is  going  out,  but  the  quality  of  that  which 
prevails  is  more  alarming  still  in  its  reckless 
disregard  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  breed¬ 
ing,  good  manners,  and  those  requisites,  how¬ 
ever  their  adaptation  may  vary  with  the  day, 
that  belong  to  what  is  known  as  good  society. 

In  some  of  the  student  publications  of  the 
women’s  colleges  appear  articles  that  grade 
from  the  risque  to  the  salacious,  and  men  say 
that  the  ultra-fashionable  girl  to-day  tells  a 
story  at  which  a  few  years  ago  a  man  would 
have  hesitated,  unless  he  was  sure  of  his 
audience. 

There  are  manners  and  manner — the  second 
so  often  and  so  easily  masking  the  first — a 
polished  manner  making  suave  excuse  for  lack 
of  manners.  The  manner  of  most  up-to-date 
young  people  is  sheer  impertinence.  They 
express  a  lack  of  sincerity  and  finesse.  I  am 
certain  that  all  of  the  juniors  in  the  polite 
world  are  not  wanton,  wilful  rebels — “Bolshe¬ 
vists”  the  bachelor  calls  them.  They  are 
simply  following  the  line  of  least  resistance; 
swinging  with  the  pendulum;  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  fever  and  press  of  modern  life 
seeking  expression. 


THE  regrettable  decadence  of  manners  is 
quite  general  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  spread  as  impartially  as  the  flu  and  the 
ouija-board — only  less  conspicuously.  Every 
town,  large  and  small,  finds  a  shocking  lack  of 
propriety  among  its  “very  best  people.”  In 
Manhattan,  debutantes,  doing  theatricals  for 
charity,  make  their  mamas  gasp  by  emulating 
the  show-girls  of  the  “Follies.”  In  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  perhaps  a  girl  wears  her  skirt 
too  narrow  and  is  inconsiderate  of  her  parents 
and  their  friends. 

In  Chicago,  society  was  electrified  recently, 
when,  at  the  wedding  suppers  given  separately 
by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  their  atten¬ 
dants,  cocktails  and  cigarets  were  served  to  the 
men  and  girls  alike.  That  bride  had  just 
made  her  bow,  and  her  bridesmaids  were 
debutantes  and  subdebs — perfect  infants. 

In  St.  Louis — with  its  foundation  laid  by  the 
nobiUty  of  France,  who  found  their  picturesque 
historic  way  by  the  Isle  of  Martinique  in 
Revolutionary  days — customs  and  manners 
have  changed,  though  in  somewhat  different 
directions.  The  evolution  of  St.  Louis,  which 
is  socially  Southern,  though  geographically 
Western,  has  been  radical,  but  certain  con¬ 
servative  characteristics  remain. 

The  subject  is  complex  and  baffling,  the 
difference  in  localities  superficial.  There  are 
phases  that  are  no  end  diverting,  as  you  know, 
when  the  saleswoman  calls  you  “girly,”  and  the 
telephone-operator  says  “You  bet!”  she’ll  give 
you  your  number.  A  whole  new  vocabulary 
belongs  to  this  order  of  tilings  and  tinges  the 
expressions  of  the  most  guarded  conservative. 
A  nod  passes  for  a  bow  and  a  curt  mono¬ 
syllable  for  proper  greeting. 


npHE  world  is  in  a  chaotic  reconstructive 
period,  and  it  is  disturbing  to  feel  that  the 
foundations  of  the  social  structure  are  trem¬ 
bling.  If  politeness  is  really  “benevolence  in 
trifles  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves 
in  the  Uttle  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the 
commerce  of  life,”  the  problem  is  spiritual. 

The  experience  of  the  war  softened  some  of 
this  overtrained  tendency  and  established 
between  men  and  women  a  camaraderie  that 
was  wholesome  and  gentle,  if  less  conventional, 
gaged  by  the  old  code.  I  do  not  admit  that 
our  ideals  are  lost — they  are  only  obscured — 
and  I  have  the  enduring  faith  that  the  pendu¬ 
lum  will  swing  back  with  the  peacock  to  a 
stately  swan! 

The  American  woman — for  the  say-so  is 
finally  hers — may,  I  think,  be  safely  trusted 
even  if,  for  the  moment,  her  manners  have  not 
“that  repose  which  stamps  a  Vere  de  Vere.” 


THINK  ABOUT  THIS 

T  F  ANYBODY  has  tuberculosis  in  your  town,  there  is  something  you  can  do  about  it. 

There  is  a  doctor  near,  and  somewhere  there  is  a  sanatorium,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  information  available  about  what  you  should  do. 

There  isn’t  anything  like  that  in  Landres  et  St.  Georges,  the  DELINEATOR  Town  of  the 
Golden  Book,  in  France.  Eugenie  Pettipas,  you  know,  of  whom  Mrs.  Daggett  writes  in 
this  month’s  “  Tree  of  Joy  ”  article,  died  there  of  tuberculosis  because  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  else  she  could  do.  Now,  to  save  other  people  in  the  village,  we  want  to  establish 
for  them  a  dispensary  with  a  nurse  in  charge  to  give  first  aid  about  health.  Can’t  you 
from  your  own  safe  village  or  city  in  the  United  States  help  a  little  ?  All  contributors 
will  receive  an  illuminated  Lafayette  certificate  and  the  contributor’s  name  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  Golden  Book  to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  archives  of  the  village 
mairie.  Send  all  contributions  care  French  Relief  Editor,  THE  DELINEATOR,  Butterick 
Building,  New  York  City. 


Beautify  Yourself 
With  a  DeBevoise 


DeBevoise  brassieres 
fit  better,  look  better  and 
wear  longer  because  oi 
the  superior  quality  of  their 
design,  materials  and  work¬ 
manship. 

A  style  for  every  figure 
at  a  price  for  every  purse 
at  good  stores  everywhere. 

Ask  your  merchant  for 
the“debb-e-voice.  "  INSIST 
always  on  this  Label  of 
Highest  Quality — 


DeBevoise 

Brassiere 


Made,  Labeled  and  Guaranteed  by 
CHAS.  R.  DEBEVOISE  CO..  Newark.N 
World's  Oldest  and  Largest 
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The  Davol  Spray 
Drives  Germs  Away 

Germs  breed  quickly  in 
the  tender  throat  tissues. 
They’re  carried  there  with 
every  breath  you  draw. 
The  most  effective  way 
to  combat  them  is  with  a 

DAVOL 

Steady-Spray 

ATOMIZER 

After  motoring  or  riding— be¬ 
fore  singing  or  speaking  —  after 
working  and  before  retiring  — a 
DAVOL  Spray  will  keep  your 
throat  clean  and  strong. 

DAVOL  Atomizer  No.  46  is  built  for 
service.  One  squeeze  of  the  bulb  gives 
a  continuous  spray.  Bulb  of  finest  rub¬ 
ber  —  extra  soft,  thick  and  strongly 
reinforced.  Bottle  of  tough,  tempered, 
almost  unbreakable  glass. 

The  leading  druggists  carry  a  full  line 
of  DA  VOL  Rubber  Products,  to  keep 
you  well  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  copy  of  booklet, 
"HEAT  AND  COLD.” 


Davol  Rubber 
Company 

Established  1874 

PROVIDENCE, 

R.  I. 

New  York 
Chicago 
Boston 
San 

Francisco 
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THE  LATE  THEODORE  N.  VAIL,  WITH  THREE  OF  THE  LOYAL  YOUNG  CLUBSTERS  OF  CAMP  VAIL 


A  STROKE  FOR  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THEODORE  N.  VAIL 
PROMOTER  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS 


LTHEODORE  N .  VAIL  spent  his  boyhood 
1  and  youth  in  the  country.  He  was  still 
a  very  young  man  when  he  realized  that  civi¬ 
lization  is  a  question  of  human  relationships. 

“If  you  would  facilitate  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  progress,  provide  people  with  quick  and 
easy  means  of  communication,”  he  said. 

When  he  was  in  his  twenties  he  organized 
and  developed  the  railway  mail-service  to  a 
point  of  efficiency  never  dreamed  of  until  his 
day. 

When  he  was  in  his  thirties  he  vxis  asked 
to  turn  the  “amusing  toy”  of  Alexander  Bell 
into  a  practical  means  of  communication. 

“I  will  undertake  this  work  only  with  the 
understanding  that  telephonic  communica¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  a  cheap  commodity,  within 
reach  of  all  the  people,”  he  declared. 

He  had  his  way.  He  made  his  dream 
come  true.  To-day  America  has  three  times 
as  many  telephones  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

Long  ago  the  “ amusing  toy”  proved  its 
human  as  well  as  its  business  values.  It  has 
given  comfort,  enrichment,  and  a  sense  of 
security  to  thousands.  It  has  shortened  the 
miles  between  producer  and  consumer,  buyer 
and  seller,  friend  and  friend.  It  has 
brought  the  mother  by  the  far,  lonely  fireside 
within  sound  of  her  own  son’s  voice. 

In  his  seventy-sixth  year,  just  as  another 
dream  was  in  the  process  of  realization, 
Theodore  Vail  died.  His  death  occurred 
only  a  short  tune  after  the  interview  in  which 
he  told  Mrs.  Perry  of  this  last,  possibly  the 
greatest,  dream  of  his  life. 

I  WAITED  for  half  an  hour  in  the  library 
of  his  town  house,  while  in  the  adjoining 
room  the  man  I  was  to  interview  talked 
with  a  succession  of  callers  whose  names — I 
could  hear  his  man  announcing  them  as  they 
came  in — served  to  make  me  feel  very  smail 
and  trembling  and  unimportant.  Then  it 
was  my  turn,  and  I  went  in,  rather  shakily. 

Mr.  Vail  rose,  and  for  just  a  second  looked 
down  at  me — he  was  a  very  big  man! — with  what 
seemed  an  exceedingly  ferocious  gaze.  Then, 
somehow,  we  were  shaking  hands,  all  friendly- 
wise,  and  I  realized  that  the  eyes  beneath  those 
fierce  and  bristling  brows  were  very  kind  and 
held,  now,  just  a  suspicion  of  a  twinkle. 

“So  you  want  to  know  about  our  Junior 
Achievement  Bureau?”  he  began,  mercifully 
relieving  me  of  the  necessity  for  asking  a  lead¬ 
ing  question.  “Well,  I  think  we  are  on  the 
right  track  out  there,  and  things  will  move 
right  along  now. 

“In  the  first  place,  though  we  call  it  a  Junior 
bureau,  it  means  much  more  than  the  thing 
we  usually  call  Junior  work.  Its  aim  is  to 
reach  and  to  build  up  the  home  first;  then  the 
next  natural  step,  the  community;  after  that, 
still  another  natural  stop,  the  State. 

“(A  UR  program  is  a  triangle — agriculture, 
commerce,  industry.  They  frame  the 
fundamental  things,  which  are  home-making 
and  community-building.  For  the  present  we 
cover  the  ten  States  of  the  Eastern  States 
Movement — the  New  England  States,  with 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 

Delaware.  Some  time,  perhaps - ” 

He  didn’t  finish  that  sentence,  but  sat  for 
just  an  instant  with  gaze  intent  on  something 
I  could  not  see.  And  in  that  moment  of 
pause  there  was  some  quality  which  filled  me 
with  a  curious,  almost  breath-taking  sense  of 
being  present  while  a  vast,  dazzling  panorama 
flashed  by.  Then  he  began  again: 

“Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  bring  the 
American  people  back  to  sane  and  normal. 
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standards  of  living.  We  can’t  go  on  forever 
consuming  much  and  producing  little.  What 
good  does  it  do  a  man  to  work  short  horns  for 
big  wages  if  he  does  nothing  useful  in  his 
leisure  time?  If  he  uses  the  leisure  which  his 
short  working  day  gives  him  in  simply  con¬ 
suming  and  spending,  presently  the  consump¬ 
tion  will  get  ahead  of  the  production,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  to  consume,  nothing  to  spend 
his  big  wages  for!” 

“You  think  one  should  turn  from  one  kind 
of  employment  to  another,  when  the  regular 
day’s  work  is  done?”  I  ventured. 

“I  do.  If  the  man  whose  occupation  is  an 
indoor  one,  will,  at  the  close  of  his  short  work¬ 
ing  day,  make  a  garden,  tend  his  lawn,  build 
a  fence  or  a  piazza  or  a  chicken-coop,  he  does 
something  restful,  healthful  and  constructive. 
If  the  girl  who  sits  in  an  office  eight  hours  will 
then  turn  her  attention  to  gardening  or  to  any 
interesting  physical  task,  she  will  have  gamed 
something  from  her  hours  of  leisure.  Short 
hours  and  high  wages  are  good  only  if  the 
extra  time  and  money  are  usefully  employed. 
If  you  waste  by  self-indulgence  what  yon 
earn  by  energy  and  thrift,  nothing  is  gained.” 

“npHEN  you  don’t  believe  in  specializing, 
just  concentrating  on  the  kind  of  work 
one  can  do  best?” 

He  gave  me  a  severe  look.  I  felt  sure  he 
knew  that  I  proudly  boast  of  not  being  a  Jill- 
of-all-trades! 

“We  are  all  too  dependent  on  others,”  he 
declared.  “We  do  too  few  things  for  our¬ 
selves.  That  is  why  living  is  so  high  now. 
We  all  want  to  pay  for  service  instead  of  serv¬ 
ing  ourselves.  We  say  it’s  because  our  time 
is  so  valuable,  but  it  really  is  because  we  want 
to  live  easily.  You  don’t  want  to  get  your 
own  breakfast  or  darn  your  own  stockings 
because  you  can  write  stories.”  (How  did  he 
know  that?)  “So  you  pay  somebody  to  do 
those  things  for  you,  and  that  brings  up  the 
cost  of  your  living.  It  is  service  that  makes 
living  so  costly  to-day.  Complicated  condi¬ 
tions  of  living  make  for  extravagance.  It 
takes  a  hundred  people  to  assemble  the  things 
for  your  breakfast.” 

I  had  a  swift  mental  vision  of  the  motley 
hundred,  running  madly  from  Florida  with 
my  orange,  from  Niagara  Falls  with  my  cereal, 
from  Brazil  with  my  coffee,  from  Ireland  with 
my  linen,  from  an  up-State  farm  with  my 
cream — it  was  quite  appalling.  I  felt  dis¬ 
tinctly  apologetic  as  I  stammered  something 
about  changed  conditions. 

“VERY  much  changed,”  he  assented  grimly. 

“My  grandfather  had  a  farm  and  he  em¬ 
ployed  from  ten  to  fifteen  men.  He  was  well- 
to-do,  and  held  a  good  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  my  grandmother  did  the  work  of 
the  home,  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  wanted 
to  do  it.  That  was  her  job.  In  those  days  if 
folks  wanted  anything  done,  they  did  it.  If 
they  needed  anything,  they  made  it.  We  don’t 
want  to  go  back  all  the  way,  of  course.  We 
never  will  return  to  the  primitive  weaving 
and  spinning  and  knitting  or  the  grinding  of 
meal  by  hand.  But  we  should  be  able  to  do 
the  necessary  things  for  ourselves.  Self- 
service  is  the  thing  that  brings  living  costs 
down  to  a  reasonable  basis.  The  mass  of  the 
people  have  got  to  work  for  what  they  get. 
They  always  will  have  to.  And  those  who 
have  money  have  got  to  work  to  keep  it.  It’s 
just  as  hard  to  keep  money  as  to  make  it.” 

“But  people,  especially  young  people,  crave 
recreation.”  I  felt  quite  abashed  at  putting 
a  suggestion  forward,  but  his  pause  had  said 
that  something  was  expected  of  me  here. 

“Yes.  I  don’t  mean  all  work  and  no  play. 
The  day’s  program  should  be  properly  bal¬ 
anced.  But  the  only  real  difference  between 
work  and  play  is  interest.  If  work  is  inter¬ 
esting  enough,  it  becomes  play.  If  we  dig 
up  ground  and  plant  seed  for  some  one  else, 


never  expecting  to  see  the  plant  come  up  and 
grow,  that  is  drudgery.  If  it  is  our  seed  and 
our  plant  and  its  fruit  will  be  ours,  we  are  in¬ 
terested  and  the  task  has  become  a  pleasure. 

“A  program  to  interest  young  people  in 
work  has  to  be  systematic  and  consecutive. 
They  have  to  be  taught  to  look  forward.  In 
play  there  is  immediate  accomplishment. 
The  boy  works  hard  at  football,  very  hard! 
But  he  is  getting  results  with  every  moment. 
He  wins  or  loses  the  game  within  the  hour! 
As  a  ride,  he  has  to  wait  longer  for  the  results 
of  work,  which  makes  it  less  fascinating.  At 
first  you  have  to  stimulate  him  with  little 
prizes,  keep  a  tempting  goal  before  him. 

“QUR  Achievement  program  says  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  we  will  help  you  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing  now,  and  at  home. 

“It  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  years  the  mark 
of  an  ambitious  youth  has  been  to  go  away 
from  home  and  do  something.  The  parents 
say,  ‘I  want  John  to  have  an  education,  so  he 
can  get  out  of  this  town,’  or  ‘I  want  Mary 
to  get  away  from  home  and  have  a  chance.’ 
Children  have  been  brought  up  in  the  idea 
that  the  home  work  is  drudgery,  that  they 
must  do  something  different  from  mother's 
work  or  father’s  job.  Home  and  school  and 
church  and  community  are  all  hurt  by  this 
mistaken  ideal. 

“We  don’t  want  to  keep  the  miner’s  boy 
working  with  a  pick  or  the  shoemaker’^-  son 
sticking  to  his  last  forever.  Far  from  it.  But 
it  is  desirable  for  the  young  people  to  have 
respect  for  father’s  job,  and  to  have  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  loyal  interest  in  the  business  or 
the  industry  which  ‘makes’  their  town.  It 
is  desirable  that  when  an  employer  wants  a 
ten-thousand-dollar  or  a  twenty  -  thousand- 
dollar  man  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go  out 
of  town  to  get  him.  And  it  certainly  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  our  industrial  centers  shall  come 
to  be  inhabited  by  a  healthy,  intelligent,  home¬ 
owning,  permanent  population. 

“  J  WANT  to  see  our  young  folk  growing  into 

happy,  self-sustaining,  home-loving  citizens. 

I  want  to  see  them  own  their  first  property 
at  home.  Then  there  will  be  less  shifting 
about,  with  all  the  irresponsibility  and  waste 
that  a  drifting  fife  brings.  I  want  to  see 
families  keep  together,  the  young  folk  settling 
near  the  old  folk,  but  not  having  to  sacrifice 
anything  of  ambition  or  achievement  in  order 
to  do  it. 

“I  want  so  see  a  generation  growing  up  who 
will  be  independent  at  fifty — not  to  sit  back 
and  do  nothing  at  that  age,  but  to  be  so  well 
established  then  that  there  will  be  no  anxiety 
for  the  future. 

“I  want  our  Junior  Achievement  programs 
to  be  arranged  so  that  the  whole  family  can 
enjoy  them  together.  There  has  been  too 
much  educating  the  children  away  from  the 
parents;  too  much  of  father  going  one  way 
to  his  club  and  mother  another  way  to  her 
affairs,  and  the  children  in  still  another  di¬ 
rection;  or  else  the  children  going  to  every¬ 
thing,  getting  all  their  amusement  and  edu¬ 
cation  away  from  the  home  circle,  while  the 
parents  stay  at  home  and  do  all  the  work. 
That’s  the  best  thing  about  a  garden — the 
whole  family  gets  interested  in  it. 

“rj”HE  most  important  task  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to-day  is  to  preserve  the  home 
and  to  bring  it  into  light  relations  with  the 
community  and  the  State.  That’s  the  only 
way  to  build  a  great  nation. 

“And  now,”  again  the  kindly  eyes  tempered 
the  crisp  decisiveness  which  indicated  the 
close  of  the  interview,  “you  go  out  to  Spring- 
field  and  see  what’s  being  done,  and  talk  with 
our  Mr.  Benson.  He’s  the  best  man  in  his: 
line  in  this  country.” 

“Benson?  Same  name  as  the  boys’  and 
Continued  on  page  50 
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A  DINING-CHAIR  WITH  SEAT  SLIP-COVER  OF  BLUE  LINEN 
FINISHED  WITH  BLUE- AN D-VIOLET  COTTON  FRINGE 


IUST  GREEN-AND-WHITE  CHECKED  GINGHAM  COVERS  THIS 
SMALL  UPHOLSTERED  CHAIR 


covers  for  two  bridge- tables  of  pale-green  linen,  bound  with  slightly 
deeper  green  ribbons,  with  little  ribbons  to  tie  under  the  legs.  We 
made  an  extra  set  of  these  covers  so  they  might  be  removed  for  cleaning. 

The  most  extraordinary  change  came  over  the  room  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  slip-covers.  They  were  not  inexpensive  in  themselves, 
for  they  had  to  be  of  a  certain  quality  to  go  into  this  particularly  fine 
room,  but  they  made  the  room  usable.  Before,  the  room  was  never 
used  except  on  state  occasions  or  when  the  family  had  a  large  dinner¬ 
party,  but  even  then  no  one  liked  to  sit  in  it;  but  now  it  is  the  room 
where  the  family  goes  with  one  accord  after  dinner.  We  put  in  at 
least  two  dozen  different  vases  and  jardinieres  full  of  flowers,  and  in¬ 
structed  the  servants  just  what  kind  of  flowers  to  use  for  special  oc¬ 
casions,  and  the  room  is  now  a  tremendous  success. 

I  find  that  many  women  who  have  new  houses  to  furnish  save  all 
the  money  possible  for  important  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as  tables  and 
desks,  which  should  be  of  beautiful  wood,  and  use  their  old  chairs  and 
sofas  in  this  pleasant  disguise.  Indeed,  I  have  never  felt  that  slip¬ 
covers  are  makeshifts.  It  seems  to  me  they  have  the  same  value  as 
books  and  flowers  in  the  room. 

A  GREAT  lady  who  has  one  of  the  most  magnificent  houses  on  Long 
Island  has  furnished  the  important  rooms  of  her  house  in  the  usual 
fashion,  but  all  of  the  bedrooms  in  the  house,  of  which  there  are  at 
least  two  dozen,  have  the  simplest  sort  of  upholstered  chairs  and  sofas 
covered  in  muslin  and  slip-covered  in  English  chintzes  and  French 
toiles-de-jouy .  This  lady  has  lived  long  in  England,  where  she  has 
another  magnificent  house,  and  she  has  brought  this  pleasant  custom 
back  to  America.  She  says  she  uses  slip-covers  all  the  year  round, 
both  in  her  town  house  and  in  the  country,  except  in  such  conventional 
rooms  as  her  drawing-room  and  ballroom. 

There  is  a  famous  hotel  in  London  which  has  really  earned  much  of 
its  popularity  by  its  glazed  chintz  slip-covers  and  curtains.  In  this 
hotel  all  the  rooms  are  furnished  in  practically  the  same  manner — 
drawing-rooms,  bedrooms  and  dining-rooms,  and  so  forth. 

The  walls  are  painted  either  white  or  pale  green,  the  woodwork  is 
white  throughout,  the  carpets  are  all  plain  dark  green,  the  curtains  are 
all  straight-hanging,  full  affairs  of  glazed  chintz,  and  the  many  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  and  sofas  have  slip-covers  of  the  same  chintz  used  at  the 
windows.  The  effect  of  walking  into  this  hotel,  in  the  heart  of  London, 
is  extraordinarily  like  going  into  a  full-flowered  garden  in  Midsummer. 
The  gaiety  and  freshness  of  glazed  chintz  are  so  inviting  that  it  would  be 


OF  SLIP-COVERS 


BY  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW 

They  are  economical.  They  make  gay  the  darkly  tapestried 
chairs  and  couches.  They  protect  handsome  furniture  from 
dust  and  dirt  when  the  windows  are  wide  in  Summer  or  at 
any  other  time.  They  make  shabby  or  ugly  old  pieces  as 
pleasing  as  new,  in  these  expensive  days. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  eulogies  one  can  sing  of  slip¬ 
covers.  Mrs.  Goodnow’s  article  is  an  inspiration.  She  tells 
you  how  to  make  slip-covers  in  simple  chintz  and  calico 
and  linen  and  Turkish  toweling. 

The  first  of  Mrs.  Goodnow’s  practical  talks  on  interior  deco¬ 
ration  appeared  in  the  May  DELINEATOR. 

TEN  years  ago  when  we  spoke  of  slip-covers  we  meant  those  huge 
and  hideous  bags  of  linen  damask  or  heavy  striped  ticking  with 
which  we  enveloped  our  furniture. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the  development  of  knowledge 
in  housefurnishing  to  show  one  of  the  ancient  shrouded  parlors  of  a 
decade  ago  and  a  charming  slip-covered  sitting-room  of  to-day.  In¬ 
deed,  I  know  many  New  York  houses  that  are  more  agreeable  in  their 
modest  Summer  dress  than  in  their  Winter  magnificence. 

Most  of  us  use  our  houses  the  year  round.  But  we  can,  if  we  desire, 
convert  our  Winter  quarters  into  a  delightful  Summer  home  without 
expense  or  difficulty — in  fact,  the  conversion  may  be  made  a  money¬ 
saving  move,  and  may  result  so  happily  as  to  convert  ourselves  to 
slip-cover  use  through  the  entire  year. 

While  our  use  of  beautiful  modern  slip-covers  came  from  the 
need  of  seasonal  change,  there  are  many,  many  women  who  use  slip¬ 


covers  all  the  year  round  in  their  bedrooms, 
and,  indeed,,  in  many  of  then-  more  important 
rooms.  A  very  great  man  came  to  us  a  few 
years  ago  and  asked  us  if  we  couldn’t  do  some¬ 
thing  with  his  wife’s  drawing-room.  His  wife 
was  an  invalid,  and  the  room  he  had  tried  to 
make  the  most  beautiful  room  in  the  house, 
the  pleasantest  and  the  most  sunshiny,  was 
never  used.  The  family  persisted  in  gathering 
in  the  smaller  rooms,  and  he  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it.  So  he  came  and  asked  us  if  we 
couldn’t  do  something  to  make  the  huge 
drawing-room  more  livable. 

When  we  went  to  see  the  drawing-room,  it 
was  easy  to  understand  why  the  family 
shunned  it.  There  must  have  been  thirty  or 
forty  chairs,  beautiful  in  themselves,  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  needlework  and  tapestry,  but  so  elegant 
that  the  effect  was  really  forbidding.  The 
idea  of  putting  slip-covers  on  such  chairs 
seemed  rather  revolutionary,  but  it  was  the 
only  way  we  could  devise  to  give  the  room  an 
informal  aspect.  We  put  in  two  large  com¬ 
fortable  sofas  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  and 
slip-covered  them  with  a  green  self-striped 
silk,  finishing  the  covers  with  two-inch  plaited 
ruffles.  These  huge,  comfortable  sofas  im¬ 
mediately  gave  the  room  a  feeling  of  ease. 


SLIP-COVER  YOUR  SHABBY  OLD  ARMCHAIR  IN  GENTIAN-BLUE-AND-CREAM  STRIPED  SILK 


TT  WAS,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  use 
1  the  same  material  in  slip-covering  so  many 
chairs,  so  we  chose  three  materials,  which  we 
used  according  to  the  type  of  the  chair.  On 
the  comfortable  French  bergeres  we  used  cov¬ 
ers  made  of  dress  taffeta,  of  the  quaintest 
green-and-white  pin-checked  silk,  sprigged 
with  little  roses.  We  made  these  covers  just 
as  carefully  as  we  would  make  a  dress,  finish¬ 
ing  them  with  narrow  box-plaited  ruffles,  so 
placed  as  to  show  the  lower  molding  of  the 
chair.  These  covers  were  tied  on  with  narrow 
French  ribbons  and  were  snapped  together 
ut  the  back,  so  that  they  fitted  almost  as 
smoothly  as  the  upholstering  beneath. 

For  the  small  side  chairs  we  made  separate 
covers  for  the  seats  and  backs  of  a  French 
linen  in  an  old  toile-de-jouy  pattern  in  pale  yel¬ 
low  and  green.  The  little  slip-seats  and 
back-covers  were  bound  with  narrow  green 
ribbons. 

The  other  variety  of  chairs,  which  were  specially  fine  needle¬ 
work  armchairs,  we  covered  with  most  delightful  heavy  cream  taffeta 
covered  with  flowers  in  pink  and  yellow  and  green,  finishing  these 
covers  with  very  small  ruffles  at  the  bottom.  We  even  made 


a  blind  person  who  could  leave  the  hotel  without  becoming  a  convert  to 
its  excellence.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  told  me  that  the  cleaning  of 
these  covers  every  month  was  very  expensive,  but  well  worth  the  job. 
Concluded  on  pa  tie  3  8 
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Because  of  their 

cleanly, beautiful, 
silver-like  appear¬ 
ance,  “Wear -Ever” 
utensils  are  preferred 
by  women  who  wish 
their  kitchens  to  be 
as  modern  and  at¬ 
tractive  as  the  other 
rooms  of  the  home. 

“Wear- Ever”  uten¬ 
sils  make  your  kitchen 
a  constant  source  of 
pride  and  make  more 
pleasant  the  hours  you 
spend  there.  They  give 
enduring  service  and  re¬ 
tain  their  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  indefinitely. 


Wear-Even 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


“Wear-Ever”  utensils 
are  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  utensils  you  can  buy. 
A  set  of  “Wear-Ever” 
is  an  investment  that 
pays  big  dividends  by 
saving  food  and  fuel. 

“Wear -Ever”  uten¬ 
sils  are  made  in  one 
piece,  from  hard,  thick 
sheet  aluminum  without 
joints  or  seams — cannot 
chip  nor  rust — have  no 
places  in  which  parti¬ 
cles  of  food  can  lodge 
—are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  tbat  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear- Ever” 

Look,  for  the’’  Wear-Ever* ' 
trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of 
each  utensil 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada,  “Wear-Ever”  Utensils  are 
made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Co  ,  Lid., 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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ANY  house 

made  snud  in 
ANY  Weathe  r* 

Economical  warmth  is  as¬ 
sured  where  a  Richardson 
6C  Boynton  Co. 
Boiler  or  Furnace 
guards  your  fuel 
supply. 

We  do  more  than 
sell  you  a  heating 
plant.  Ours  is  the 
service  of  warmth 
giving  to  America’s 
great  indoors. 

This  means  the  use 
of  every  good  system  of 
heating  and  many  types  of 
apparatus.  So  that  your 
particular  home  is  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  and  we  allot 
to  that  the  heating  system 
best  suited  to  it. 

If  you  write 
us  we  will  send 
you  literature 
to  aid  you  in 
your  selection 
of  heating  and 
cooking  appa¬ 
ratus.  We 
also  make  the 
Richardson 
Automatic  Garage  Heater 
and  Richardson  Laundry 
Tank  Heater. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

Established  1837 

258-260  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
98  Federal  St.,  Boston 
171-173  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
1332  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 
Rochester  Providence 


Check  in 
Square 


Address 

nearest 

office 


X> 

1  am 
interested 


/  □  Richardson 

Heating  Apparatus 
□  Ranges 
□  Garage  Heaters 
n  Laundrv  Tank  Heaters 

Name _ 

Address - 


AN  OHIO  VALLEY  HOUSE 

THE  SIXTH  IN  OUR  SERIES 
OF  HOME-TOWN  HOUSES 


( See  illustrations 

THE  PLANS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

BY  LOUIS  STEVENS,  ARCHITECT 

THE  little  house  whose  plans  are  shown  on 
this  page  was  built  some  years  ago  in  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley,  in  the  suburban 
town  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania,  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion  overlooking  the  course  of  its  main  tribu¬ 
tary,  the  Allegheny. 

The  conditions  governing  its  inception  and 
completion  were  those  which  in  the  main 
apply  to  the  average  problem  of  tins  sort. 
It  was  necessary  in  this  instance  to  provide 
accommodation  for  a  family  of  four,  including 
two  small  children;  an  occasional  guest  or 
two,  and  still  more  occasional  servant;  the 
housekeeping  tasks  to  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  the  construction  economical,  the 
design  and  materials  therefore  necessarily 
straightforward  and  simple,  and  such  as 
could  be  executed  by  the  building  talent 
available  anywhere  outside  the  large  centers  of 
population. 

That  ow  little  house  fulfils  all  these  require¬ 
ments  to  a  large  degree  is  amply  proved  by  the 
lapse  of  time. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  a  more  suitable  form  of  expression  than 
the  wooden  dwellings  of  our  forefathers,  with 
their  perfect  simplicity  of  arrangement,  charm, 
and  refinement  of  detail  and  moldings  and 
straightforward  use  of  architectural  forms 
adapted  to  the  material  in  question,  and  on 
such  a  model  the  Ohio  Valley  house  has  been 
planned. 


The  approach  to  the  grounds  is  through  the 
very  charming  recessed  gateway  of  white- 
painted  wood,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  privet 
hedge  and  accented  by  the  tall,  straight  Lom¬ 
bardy  poplars .  From  the  gateway  a  brick  walk, 
bordered  by  beds  of  hardy  flowering  plants, 
leads  to  the  front  entrance,  naturally  the 
central  point  of  interest  in  the  composition, 
and  on  which  much  care  has  been  spent,  with 
its  brass  knocker  and  fan  and  side  fights  of 
leaded  glass,  painted  white  to  accentuate  the 
interesting  pattern  of  the  heavy,  wide  lead 
fines;  its  quaintly  curved  roof,  slender  wooden 
columns  and  seats,  the  whole  forming  just  an 
adequate  shelter  for  the  doorway  itself. 

Around  this  feature  the  balance  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  are  simply  disposed,  the  porch  being 
placed  at  the  side  to  insure  entire  privacy,  and 
added  interest  provided  in  the  wooden  flower 
balconies  at  the  French  windows  of  the  living- 
room. 

The  architectural  forms  used  are  perfectly 
simple  and  such  as  are  well  adapted  to  wooden 
construction ;  whatever  other  beauty  of  design 
has  been  achieved  being  due  simply  to  the 
proportion  and  disposition  of  the  various 
openings  and  wall  surfaces,  with  no  use  of 
ornamental  detail  whatever. 

I  rom  the  front  door  a  fair-sized  entrance 
hall  gives  direct  access  to  the  various  divisions 
of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  second-story  rooms;  a  large  coat  closet 
is  conveniently  located.  The  living-room  is 
large  and  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
large  porch;  the  fireplace  is  of  brick  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  burning  logs. 

The  dining-room  is  placed  to  the  rear,  over¬ 
looking  the  garden,  and  between  this  and  the 
living-room  is  a  sun-room  with  ample  glass 
exposure,  providing  a  space  of  infinite  value  in 
a  small  house,  affording  at  once  a  breakfast- 
room,  a  nursery  or  a  sewing-room  as  required; 
a  large  closet  being  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  sewing-machine,  and  drawers  under  the 
large  window-seat  for  the  children’s  toys  and 
so  forth. 

The  kitchen  and  pantry  are  small  but  well 
arranged,  as  required  to  minimize  house¬ 
keeping  tasks;  a  useful  feature  of  the  latter  is 
a  cold  closet  open  to  the  outside  air,  provided 
with  fly-screen  and  adjustable  louvers,  and 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  ice  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  The  ice-box  is  iced 
from  the  outside. 

The  first-floor  bedrooms  and  bath  are  well 
arranged  both  with  reference  to  each  otner 
and  to  the  main  hall,  connecting  with  the  latter 
through  a  small  communicating  lobby;  the 
linen-closet  and  clothes-closet  space  is  ample 
for  a  small  house,  and  each  bedroom  has  its 
own  fireplace,  a  feature  of  infinite  value,  and 
too  often  missing  in  modern  homes. 

On  the  second  floor  are  provided  two  bed¬ 
rooms  and  bath,  as  well  as  a  servant’s  room 
and  small  storeroom.  All  these  rooms  are 
well  ventilated,  with  ample  ceiling  height, 
and  an  air  space  overhead  beneath  the  roof 
construction. 

The  basement  contains  everything  requi¬ 
site  for  a  modern  house:  coal  and  vegetable 
cellars,  furnace-room,  drying  space,  and  a  well- 
arranged  laundry,  the  tubs  being  set  away 
from  the  wall,  and  ventilated  clothes-bin 
provided,  with  chute  from  the  upper  floors  for 
soiled  linen.  Electric  connections  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  washing  and  ironing  machines, 
and  a  plug  receptacle  with  pilot-light  for  the 
electric  iron. 
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BEAUTIFYING  THE  INTERIOR 
BY  ALBERT  HENCKE 

'J'HE  generous  breadth  of  the  three  large 

boudoir  windows  is  successfully  balanced 
by  the  canopied  bed,  draped  in  a  material  of 
Spanish  design.  The  table  beside  the  bed  is 
covered  with  the  same  material,  supplying  the 
dominating  color-note  to  the  room.  There  is 
a  small  cushioned  stool  of  quaint  design  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  a  high  chest  of  drawers  and  a 
dressing-table  done  in  an  ivory  tone,  striped 
with  a  band  of  blue  and  with  a  small  floral 
note  in  the  panels.  A  low  overstuffed  chair, 
an  oval  mirror  with  side  lights  and  an  ingrain 
carpet,  green-black  in  color,  give  just  the 
needed  dignity  to  this  room  of  unusual  charm. 
The  living-room  occupies  a  comer  of  the  house. 
The  two  doors  flanking  the  mantel  on  either 
side  give  one  a  cheerful  vista  of  the  sun-room 
on  one  side  and  tire  dining-room  adjoining. 
The  walls  are  a  soft  gray,  the  winged  chair 
and  sofa  are  covered  with  a  light  gray  and  an 
old-blue  material,  with  a  spot  of  cool  soft 
Spring  green  in  the  lamp-shades.  The  gate- 
leg  table  and  furniture  are  done  in  a  fight 
buff,  thus  making  the  whole  color  scheme  fight 
and  restful  in  tone. 

The  doorway  looking  into  the  sun-room 
makes  a  well-chosen  and  delightful  background 
and  lends  an  impression  of  space  to  the  rather 
small  dining-room. 

The  ivory-lacquered  furniture  and  china 
cabinet  have  floral  designs.  The  chairs  are 
upholstered  and  graceful  in  line.  A  small 


brick  fireplace  and  high  mantel  give  this 
dining-room  a  personality  of  cheerfulness  and 
distinction. 

A  SUGGESTION  OR  TWO 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 
Home-Economics  Editor 

[  SHOULD  like  to  build  a  house  like  this  one. 

Its  plans  are  excellent.  There  are  only 
one  or  two  changes  I  could  suggest  and  these 
are  comparatively  unimportant  points. 

The  door  which  now  leads  from  the  kitchen 
imder  the  stairs  opens  into  the  back  hallway 
into  winch  the  sleeping-porch,  bathroom  and 
two  ground-floor  bedrooms  also  open.  This 
connection  between  sleeping  quarters  and 
kitchen  is  not  necessary ,  and  in  some  ways 
even  undesirable.  The  odors  from  the  kitchen 
should  not  penetrate  to  tins  part  of  the  house 
nor  should  the  privacy  of  the  members  of  the 
family  be  interrupted  by  what  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  architect,  has  called  the  “still  more 
occasional  servant”  whom  he  had  in  mind  in 
planning  this  house,  and  who,  if  she  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  family,  would  probably  use  this 
egress  from  the  kitchen  to  go  to  the  front  door. 

Instead  of  the  door  in  this  place,  I  suggest 
the  hall  be  extended  solidly  along  the  back 
hall  and  that  on  the  kitchen  side  there  be 
space  here  for  a  door  into  the  closet  under  the 
stairs,  that  closet  made  larger  by  the  space 
now  allotted  as  passageway  from  kitchen  to 
hall. 

Where,  then,  shall  the  door  leading  from 
the  kitchen  to  front  hall  be  placed?  I  see  an 
excellent  spot  for  it  in  the  wall  space  of  the 
kitchen  which  is  also  the  wall  space-  of  the 
place  marked  “closet.”  This  will  mean  the 
elimination  of  closet  space  at  the  end  of  the 
front  hall,  the  closet  which  is  in  most  homes 
usually  the  storage  spot  for  overshoes,  boots 
and  so  forth.  A  deep  chest  in  this  spot  would 
partly  replace  the  closet  space.  Raincoats 
and  heavy  coats  could  not  be  kept  in  such  a 
chest  and,  of  course,  we  no  longer  like  to  see 
the  execrable  hall-tree  bearing  its  weight  of 
hangers  and  coats.  Possibly  part  of  the  space 
under  the  stairs,  if  made  accessible  from  the 
back  hall  as  well  as  from  the  kitchen,  could  be 
made  available  for  this  purpose. 

Some  modern  architects  object  to  a  butler’s 
pantry  in  a  house  that  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  will  probably  be  servantless  in 
these  servantless  days.  They  argue  that  it 
means  unnecessary  steps  for  the  mistress  to 
trapes  back  and  forth  over  tins  extended 
space  each  time  she  goes  from  kitchen  to 
dining-room  and  vice  versa;  and  that  she 
rarely  entertains  on  so  elaborate  a  scale  as  to 
need  this  pantry  as  a  reserve  space  for  extra 
courses,  the  clean  dishes  therefor,  and  the 
soiled  dishes  of  the  finished  courses. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  theory.  I  have 
lived  in  both  types  of  houses  described — 
those  with  and  without  the  butler’s  pantry. 
There  must  be  a  storage  space  somewhere  in 
the  house.  Why  not  right  here  where  it  can 
be  used  also  for  serving  purposes,  when  a 
rather  formal  dinner  or  luncheon  is  being 
given?  Moreover,  it  shuts  off  noise  and  odors 
from  the  dining-room. 

The  entrance  hall  might  be  a  little  more 
attractive,  I  think.  Why  not  sacrifice  a  little 
space  from  either  the  living-room  or  bedroom 
and  make  the  hall  just  a  bit  wider  at  this 
point? 
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DOUBT- 
NO  DOUBT 


207  F.  R.  A.  Bldg., 


Oshkosh,  Wi 


you  in  count  as  to  wha 


wood  to  select  for  your  interio: 
woodwork,  doors,  furniture  ‘ 
Many  people  who  feel  quite  sun 
of  (heir  judgment  when  choos 
ing  most  things  are  yet  in  doub 
about  woodwork. 


ent  to  the  eye.  But  how  aboi 
strength,  hardness,  durability 
What  variety  of  finishes  i 
possible?  What  about  discolor 
ation  of  enamels?  Definit 
knowledge  is  your  need! 

Birch,  one  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  of  all  hardwoods,  has  s< 
valuable  an  array  of  good  invest 
ment  qualities  that  we  have  pu 
them  in  a  handsome  book — fo: 
you.  Shall  we  send  it? 


Breaking 

the  Skin 

may  be  a  trifling  or  a  serious  matter. 
The  slightest  cut  exposes  the  tissue  of 
the  flesh  to  infection  and  unless  there 
is  some  dependable  antiseptic  handy 
with  which  to  wash  the  wound  it  is 
liable  to  become  infected. 


Absorb  i  ne  J! 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


TRAOe  MARK  REG  U  S  P 


is  a  positive  antiseptic  and  germicide 
and  when  applied  to  cuts,  bruises,  sores 
and  wounds  it  kills  the  germs,  makes 
the  wound  aseptic  and  promotes  rapid 
healing. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  absolutely  harmless,  being 
composed  of  vegetable  extracts  and  essen¬ 
tial  oils.  Contains  no  acids  or  minerals. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
postpaid.  A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 
sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

233  Temple  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 
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For  the  picnic  basket 


You  can  always  answer  the  call  of  the  road  if 
there’s  some  of  this  fine-flavored  ham  in  the 
house.  And  during  the  summer  months,  when 
impromptu  picnics  and  outdoor  feasts  are  the 
delight  of  every  fun-loving  family,  it’s  wise  to  get 
a  whole  Swift’s  Premium  Ham. 

It’s  true  economy,  for  there’s  no  waste.  And  it’s 
such  a  convenience  in  hot  weather.  Your  meat 
problem  is  solved  as  long  as  there  is  a  bit  of 
ham  left. 


center  slices;  and  cold  ham,  tender  and  tasty,  is 
just  exactly  what  everyone  wants  for  the  picnic 
or  the  “pick-up”  Sunday -night  supper.  And  the 
small  pieces  make  such  delightful  croquettes  and 
sandwiches — you’ll  find  myriads  of  uses  for  them. 

Keep  Swift’s  Premium  Ham  on  hand — it’s  the 
kind  with  the  especially  mild,  sweet  flavor.  And 
there’s  no  need  to  parboil  it.  The  cure  is  so  care¬ 
ful  and  the  texture  so  fine  that  parboiling  only 
detracts  from  its  perfection. 


For  delicious  meals  can  be  built  around  the  baked  Save  yourself  all  that  trouble  and  enjoy  this 
butt,  the  boiled  shank,  or  the  broiled  or  fried  finer-flavored  ham. 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Ham 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Look  for  this  blue  tag  when  you  buy  a 
whole  ham  or  when  you  buy  a  slice 
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f  v4uakies  have  come  to  1 

your  town 

Over  the  way,  at  your  grocers,  these  Three  Good  Spirits  dwell 
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Dear  boys  and  girls :  "You  know,  what  grown¬ 
ups  sometimes  forget,  that  everywhere  about  us 
live  Good  Spirits,  Elves  and  Pixies. 

This  is  the  story  of  Three  Good  Spirits  that 
live  in  a  box  of  corn  flakes  —  a  fairy  box  of 
a  new  kind  of  flakes,  like  those  shown  in  the 
picture.  Listen  while  we  tell  it. 


Long,  long  ago  when  the  Quakers  first  came 
to  America  the  cruel  winter  came  upon  them 
and  caught  them  without  food. 

Then  the  Indians,  whom  the  Quakers  had 
befriended,  brought  them  corn  to  stay  their 
hunger.  And  this  is  the  story  the  Indians  told 
the  Quakers  when  they  taught  them  why  the 
corn  was  good. 


Now  we  bring  them  to  you 


Now  we  have  caught  for  you  these  Three  Good 
Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth — caught  them  in  fairy 
flakes  of  corn. 


We  have  named  these  fairy  flakes  the 
Quaker  Quakies. 


Now  the  Quakies  have  come  to  your  town, 
and  just  over  the  way  at  your  grocer's  these 
Three  Good  Spirits  dwell. 


And  when  mother  fills  your  bowl  with 
Quaker  Quakies  tomorrow  morning  you,  too, 
like  the  little  Quaker  and  Indian  boys  and  girls, 
can  become  strong  and  brave  and  true  from 
these  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth. 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1615'G  Railway 
Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


In  the  corn,  the  Indians  said,  the  Great  Spirit 
had  caused  to  dwell  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of 
Beautiful  Youth  —  the  Spirit  of  Strength,  the 
Spirit  of  Courage,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 


And  unto  him  who  ate  the  corn  entered 
these  Three  Good  Spirits,  and  he  became  strong 
and  brave  and  true. 


The  warm  spring  rains  have  sweetened  them 
as  they  do  the  maple  tree;  the  summer  suns 
have  colored  them  a  golden  brown;  and  the 
autumn  winds  have  crisped  them  to  a  new 
deliciousness. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
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perilous  comfort 


nnsition”  is  apt  to  breed  a  shivering  indoor 
tribe  of  children,  struck  into  mortal  sickness  by 
,,00d  gusty  blow  from  changed  circum- 
taiices.  Even  if  there  is  no  higher  aim  for 
is  than  to  give  om-  children  easy,  comfortable 
fives  '  we  must  beware  of  too  much  comfort, 
f  'it  is  an  element  hi  life  which  kills  itself. 
The  wood-chopper,  warmed  by  his  work, 
knows  more  comfort  in  an  hour  of  his  vigorous 
life  than  the  shiverer,  concentrating  on  secur¬ 
ing  comfort,  in  all  her  Winter. 

Now  there  is  another  reason  for  us  in  these 
times  not  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  comfort  as  a 
factor  of  happiness  in  our  children’s  lives. 
This  is  again  not  based  on  high,  altruistic 
grounds,  but  on  the  probability  that  high 
decrees  of  comfort  are  going  to  be  increasingly 
hard  to  achieve.  There  seems  to  be  a  greater 
and  greater  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  people 
in  general  to  let  anybody  acquire  more  than 
his  share  of  anything,  if  there  is  not  enough  of 
it  to  go  around. 


PI  MY  own  case  I  was  struck,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  prevalence  of  this  new  attitude 
as  I  looked  on  at  an  episode  in  my  war-time 
life  in  Paris.  It  took  place  very  quietly, 
very  matter-of-fac tly  in  the  daytime,  on  one  of 
the  finest  residence  streets  in  the  city.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  Winter  day,  the  supply  of  coal  in 
France  was  tragically  insufficient,  and  many 
households  were  without  any  fuel. 

The  blue-nosed,  miserable  passers-by  were 
astounded  to  see,  advancing  up  the  flue  street, 
wagon  after  wagon  loaded  with  coal.  The 
first  one  drew  up  before  the  beautiful  great 
house  of  a  well-known  South  American  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  began  to  unload.  All  the  others 
stopped  and  stood  behind  the  first  one,  in  line, 
waiting  their  turn  to  send  their  contents  down 
into  the  millionaire’s  cellar. 

The  passers-by  stopped  and  stared,  too 
much  astonished  at  first  to  do  any  tiling  but 
stare.  Then  they  began  exclaiming  to  each 
other:  “All  that  for  one  family,  and  I  have  not 
enough  to  keep  one  room  warm  for  my  old 
grandmother!”  “And  we  have  kept  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  bed  for  four  days  because  there  is  not  a 
spark  of  fire  in  the  house!”  “We  have  had 
only  cold  food  for  a  week,  but  thase  people 
must  have  their  plates  heated  before  they  pick 
at  their  hot  food.” 


y  HE  litany  of  astonishment  sang  out  louder 
*  and  louder  as  the  crowd  grew  larger.  Then 
somebody,  a  thin,  small  working  woman  it 
was,  with  two  little  children  hanging  to  her 
skirts,  said,  “Well,  it’s  just  not  fair!”  calmly 
took  off  her  wooden  shoe  and  knocked  out  the 
pin  that  held  one  of  the  big  two-wheeled  carts 
hi  equilibrium.  It  dumped  instantly,  scat¬ 
tering  its  load  all  over  the  street. 

With  perfect  unanimity,  as  though  going 
through  an  action  rehearsed  beforehand,  the 
crowd  advanced  compactly  upon  the  black, 
shining  heaps  of  coal.  Women  gathered  up 
their  skirts  and  filled  them  with  coal,  men 
spread  out  newspapers  and  wrapped  up  arm¬ 
fuls,  or  took  off  their  overcoats,  knotted  the 
sleeves  together  and  made  a  bag  of  the  but- 
toned-up  body.  Then  somebody  knocked  out 
another  pin,  another  cart  dumped  its  contents, 
there  was  another  quiet  rush  from  the  crowd 
near  it  and  in  a  twinkling  all  the  coal  was  in 
the  street,  swarmed  upon  by  an  orderly, 
silent  crowd,  carrying  it  off  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  drivers.  Under  the  noses,  do  I 
say?  The  drivers  all  but  got  down  and 
joined  in  the  scramble.  They  made  not  the 
slightest  move  to  prevent  the  crowd  from 
doing  as  it  pleased.  In  a  short  time  there 
was  not  a  lump  of  coal  to  be  seen.  The 
crowd,  staggering  under  its  load,  quietly  dis¬ 
persed,  the  drivers  got  down  from  their  seats, 
joking  back  and  forth,  tipped  the  carts  back  to 
level,  drove  in  the  pins,  climbed  up  again, 
cracked  their  long  whips  and  drove  their 
rattling,  jolting,  empty  carts  away. 


"THERE  was  left  on  the  street  only  the  Ameri- 
1  can  woman  who  tells  you  the  story,  who  had 
been  enormously  attentive  to  all  that  hap¬ 
pened,  and  who  now  stood  gazing  curiously 
at  a  sallow-faced  man-servant  in  the  great 
doorway,  shaking  an  impotent  fist  after  the 
retreating  crowd.  Rarely  in  all  my  life  have  I 
seen  any  human  being  who  looked  more  piti¬ 
ably  helpless  than  that  indignant  butler. 

The  next  morning  there  was  not  the  slight¬ 
est  reference  in  any  newspaper  to  what  had 
happened  on  the  handsome  residence  street. 
But  it  stuck  in  my  mind.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  what  I  had  seen?  I  had  seen,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  direct  public  state¬ 
ment  expressed  spontaneously  by  all  sorts  of 
people,  to  the  new  conviction  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  right  of  a  man  to  buy  what  he 
wishes  with  his  own  money. 

My  generation  in  America  has  been  brought 
up  to  wonder  at  the  moral  obtuseness  of  the 
generation  before  us,  who  had  held,  many  of 
them,  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  another  human  being,  provided 
the  other  was  black  and  legally  in  his  posses¬ 
sion.  But  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  teaching 
us  that  there  was  any  moral  obtuseness  in¬ 
volved  in  a  man’s  buying  what  he  pleased  and 
all  he  pleased  with  money  in  his  legal  posses¬ 
sion.  I  perceived — unmoved,  since  it  was  not 
my  coal  in  question — and  the  man-servant 
perceived,  horrified  and  scared,  that  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  power  of  money,  even  in 
buying  things  for  sale. 


CHORTLY  after  this  apparently  the  French 
government  perceived  the  same  thing,  and 
sugar-cards,  coal-cards,  kerosene-cards,  bread- 
cards,  etc.,  were  instituted.  What  did  these 
cards  mean?  They  meant  that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  felt  that  people  with  more 
money  than  others  must  be  prevented  from 
buying  more  than  their  share  of  the  necessities 
of  life  until  everybody  had  been  served.  No¬ 
body  seemed  to  consider  that  this  was  any¬ 
thing  but  natural,  although  it  seemed  to  me  it 
went  straight  against  all  the  practise  of  the 
world  up  to  that  time. 

“What  more,”  I  used  to  ask  myself,  as  I 
stood  in  line  between  an  elegant  lady  and  a 


work-worn  charwoman,  waiting  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  food-cards  which  would  be 
rigorously  the  same  for  all  three  of  us,  “what 
more  can  anybody  on  earth  want,  in  the  way 
of  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  equality  of 
human  claims?” 


VWITH  the  liveliest  interest  I  watched  the 
V  V  working  out  of  this  theory,  inconceivably 
n nvp.l  to  the  world,  and  vet  anoarently  so 


deeply  rooted  in  native  human  feeling  that 
everybody  felt  its  truth  the  instant  it  appeared. 
When  the  wealthy  man  with  the  many-roomsd 
house  went  before  the  coal  authorities  to  ask 
for  more  coal  than  the  common  lot,  and  cried 
out,  “What  is  one  small  fire  in  a  house  of 
fifteen  rooms!”  the  French  coal  authorities 
said  instantly,  just  as  though  they  had  been 
rehearsing  the  answer  all  their  lives  and  not  as 
though  it  were  the  first  time  anybody  in 
authority  had  ever  said  such  a  thing:  “But  if 
we  give  you  two  fires  in  your  fifteen  rooms, 
some  home  with  only  three  rooms  will  be 
without  any  fires  at  all.  You’ll  just  have  to 
get  along  with  less  than  fifteen  rooms.  Other 


people  do.” 

The  newspapers,  in  reporting  such  incidents, 
all  said  in  chorus:  “Quite  right  and  proper.” 
And  apparently  I  was  the  only  one  to  be 
astonished  or  to  say  to  myself:  “If  this  prin¬ 


ciple  that  some  folks  mustn’t  have  too  much 
until  everybody  has  enough  is  so  quietly 
admitted  now,  on  coal  and  sugar  and  kerosene 


and  bread  and  such  things,  it  won’t  be  long 
before  it  will  be  applied  in  other  matters  than 
things  to  eat.” 


ANE  day,  hearing  of  the  unsuccessful  plea  of 
K  J  a  wealthy  house-owner  for  more  than  his 
allotted  share  of  comfort,  I  found  myself 
visualizing  another  scene,  a  well-to-do  man 
pleading:  “But  if  you  tax  me  like  this,  my  in¬ 
come  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  point  that,  not 
to  speak  of  legitimate  material  comforts,  I 
shall  not  even  be  able  to  support  my  sons  and 
daughters  through  their  higher  education. 
To  which  I  heard  in  my  mental  ear  the  an¬ 
swer:  “But  if  you  are  left  with  enough  money 
so  that  the  conception  of  a  higher  education 
for  your  sons  and  daughters  means  hotel  life 
in  a  college  dormitory,  with  servants  to  make 
their  beds  and  dust  their  furniture,  why  then 
there  will  be  boys  and  girls,  just  as  bright  as 
yours,  who  will  be  forced  to  go  to  work  tending 
a  machine  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  go  all 
their  lives  without  any  higher  opportunities 
for  the  unfolding  of  then-  higher  faculties.” 

This  vision  of  the  future  led  me  straight  to  a 
resolution — which  I  commend  to  you — to  so 
bring  up  my  own  children  that  it  will  be  no 
calamity  to  them  to  have  small  time  for  fudge- 
parties  and  long  evenings  at  poker  as  accom¬ 
paniments  to  higher  education. 

T  AM  almost  ashamed  to  go  on  setting  down 
1  such  low  and  selfishly  material  reasons  for 
not  bringing  up  our  children  in  too  great  ease. 
The  first  one,  the  fact  that  too  much  comfort 
ends  by  making  it  impossible  to  be  comfortably 
under  any  conditions — remember  the  princess 
who  had  been  brought  up  so  delicately  that  she 
could  not  sleep  because  of  one  dry  pea  under 
thirty  feather-beds;  the  second,  the  fact  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  our  not  being 
permitted  in  the  future  to  buy  comfort  beyond 
what  everybody  can  have. 

And  now  here  comes  a  third,  perhaps  a 
trifle  less  earthy,  but  still  based  on  a  selfish 
consideration  of  our  own  best  interests,  the 
fact  that  you  can  not  liave  a  very  high  degree 
of  comfort  and  ease,  any  more  than  you  can 
of  anything  else  in  the  world,  without  buying 
it  by  a  considerable  amount  of  your  time, 
attention  and  intelligence.  And  our  children 
are  going  to  be  everlastingly  fooled  and  cheated 
if  they  give  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
time,  attention  and  intelligence  and  get 
nothing  in  return  for  those  priceless,  irre¬ 
placeable  treasures  but  some  measly  ease  and 
comfort.  It  is  as  though  you  gave  a  million 
dollars  for  some  striped  stick-candy,  good 
enough  candy,  but  worth  only  a  nickel.  Or  as 
though  you  gave  up  a  year  of  your  life,  that 
you  never,  never  can  have  again,  to  achieve 
the  capacity  to  thread  a  needle  with  your  eyes 
blindfolded.  With  all  the  exciting,  fascinat¬ 
ing,  worth-while  things  our  children  can  learn 
to  buy  with  the  fortune  of  their  time,  attention 
and  intelligence,  how  dreadful  if  we  let  them 
spend  that  fortune  on  the  striped  stick-candy 
of  material  comfort  or  ease  of  life!  Let  them 
spend  a  nickel  on  those  commodities — all  they 
are  worth — and  keep  their  fortunes  for  tilings 
that  will  give  them  their  money’s  worth  of 
satisfaction. 


A  ND  don’t  let  them  grow  up  with  the  delu- 
■l*-  sion  that  they  can  eat  their  cake  and  have  it 
too,  in  this  regard.  Teach  them  that  there  is 
no  more  subtle  or  ruthless  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
than  a  hankering  for  an  easy  life.  Once  let 
him  persuade  you  to  heave  him  up  on  your 
shoulders,  and  you  are  lost,  his  slave,  forced  by 
his  kicks  and  strangle-hold  on  your  windpipe 
to  go  the  way  he  wishes  and  not  where  you 
would  like  to  go  yourself.  You  can  not  c.o  this 
thing  which  all  your  higher  self  longs  to  do, 
because  you  would  be  uncomfortable  in  doing 
it;  you  can  not  stop  doing  that  thing,  although 
in  your  heart  you  know  it  is  base,  because  it 
makes  you  so  comfortable  to  do  it.  There  are 
only  so  much  time  and  strength  and  living- 
voltage  in  any  human  life ;  the  use  of  it  should 
constantly  be  questioned,  lest  it  be  wasted, 
and  it  can  only  be  questioned  competently 
by  the  owner  and  spender  of  the  treasure. 

If  we  don’t  teach  our  children  that  there  are 
splendid  and  glorious  things  in  life,  to  be 
had  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  ask  for  them, 
they  will  grow  up  with  their  horizons  of 
desires  no  larger  than  the  ten-cent  counter, 
whereon  are  displayed  such  cheap  and  break¬ 
able  trinkets  as  material  comfort  and  security. 

For  in  this,  as  in  all  matters  concerned  with 
the  training  of  the  young,  negative  exhorta¬ 
tions  have  not  the  millionth  part  of  the  value 
of  positive  lessons  in  living.  All  that  I  have 
set  down  so  far  is  merely  a  negative  way 
Concluded  on  page  3  2 


THE  WAY  TO 
TAKE  YEAST 

Yeast  has  an  appetizing, 
creamy  taste.  You  eat  from 
one-half  to  a  whole  cake  3 
.times  a  day  before  meals,  or 
cake  it  crumbled  in  water, 
fruit  juices .  or  milk. 

Yeast  is  not  a  drug- or  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  a  food  and  a 
tonic,  and  as  such  should 
be  taken  persistently  for  best 
results. 


RIOTOUS,  joyous  good  health! 

^  Not  everyone  can  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  cultivate  it  by 
open-air  sports* 

But  anyone  may  enjoy  a  similar 
natural  and  exhilarating  stimulus* 
Scientists  have  found  that  the  taking 
of  Fleischmann’s  Compressed  Yeast 
contributes  wonderfully  to  glorious 
health  and  radiant  beauty* 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is  a  systemic 
conditioner — supplying  Vitamines*  It 
completes  ordinary  diets  —  makes  chil¬ 
dren  grow  —  and  induces  a  wonderful 
and  natural  complexion* 

Be  sure  that  you  ask  your  grocer  for 
FLEISCHMANN’S  Yeast  in  the  familiar 
tinfoil  package  with  the  yellow  label 
and  accept  no  substitute* 

Send  coupon  for  the  booklet, 4 ‘Yeast 
for  Health*”  It  tells  a  most  interesting 
story  of  the  health  value  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Compressed  Y east.  Address  The 
Fleischmann  Company  in  your  city  or 
any  of  these  offices: 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  CO. 

701  Washington  St.,  New  York 


Webster  Bldg. 
327  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


941  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


508  Green  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


208  Simcoe  St. 
Toronto,  Canada 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

To:  The  Fleischmann  Co.  (address  in  your  city  or  nearest  office). 

You  may  send  me  without  cost  your  “Yeast  for  Health”  Book  D-820 
as  offered  in  this  advertisement. 

My  Name - - - - — 

Street  Address - — — - — — - 

City— - - - - - state - 

Fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 
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Sleeplessness  is  more  injurious 

than  semLstarvation.  A  legal 
punishment  among  the  Chinese  is  death 
by  deprivation  of  sleep,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  come  in  a  few  days. 

5  Scientists  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  sleep — its  affedrs  and  functions. 
On  one  thing  they  all  agree;  it  must  be 


natural  to  be  restorative  and  healthful. 

5  Excessive  expenditure  of  mental  and 
physical  forces  lowers  vitality  and  urges 
upon  you  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  getting  the  right  quality  of  sleep — 


the  kind  of  sleep  which  develops  re¬ 
serve  strength  and  renews  spent  energy 
and  tissue. 

Thus  only  can  you  prevent  the  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal  ills  which  lowered  vitality  invites;  for  neither 
food  nor  climatic  changes  equal  sleep  as  a  health¬ 
preserving  agent. 

5  The  right  quality  of  sleep  calls  for  a  sympathetic 
relationship  between  the  body  and  the  mattress. 
This  relationship  is  specifically  and  fully  brought 
about  through 


Sanitary 

Tuftless 

Mattress 


5  This  comforting  Tuftless  mattress  consisting  of 
an  inseparably  air  woven,  single  giant  batt  of 
long-fibre  cotton  rises  soothing  to  fill  in. the  arches 
of  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the  body  which 
the  ordinary  mattress  leaves  unsupported.  The 
Sealy  thus  provides  “balanced”  support  and  that 
relaxful  quality  of  sleep  so  indispensible  to  nightly 
recuperation  and  daily  vigor. 

lour  request  'will  bring  charming  covering  samples 
and  the  names  of  Sealy  Dealers  in  your  locality. 

THE  SEALY  MATTRESS  COMPANY 

SUGAR  LAND.  TEXAS 


AN  AMERICAN  PRINCESS 

( See  illustration  on  page  9) 


AN  AMERICAN  woman  has  become  a 
royal  princess.  On  January  31,  1920, 
Mrs.  William  B.  Leeds  married  Prince 
Christopher  of  Greece,  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  former  King  Constantine  and  the  uncle 
of  King  A'exander.  The  royal  family  of 
Greece  belongs  to  the  house  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderborg-Lykborg,  which  is  also  the 
reigning  family  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
An  American  woman  accordingly  became  an 
aunt  of  the  king  of  Greece,  a  cousin  of  King 
George  of  England  and  of  Queen  Victoria  of 
Spain,  and  even  a  sister-in-law  of  the  former 
Kaiser.  Prince  Christopher’s  mother.  Queen 
Olga,  was  a  grand  duchess  of  Russia  of  the 
ill-fated  Romanoff  royal  line. 

Greece  knows  no  morganatic  marriages.  Be¬ 
fore  tliis  wedding,  Airs.  Leeds  was  baptized  in 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  received  the 
name  of  Princess  Anastasia.  The  civil  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  an¬ 
cient  town  hall  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  On 
the  following  day,  Sunday,  the  religious  rites 
of  the  Greek  Church  were  performed  at  Vevey, 
on  Lake  Geneva.  The  Duke  of  Sparta,  the 
former  Greek  crown  prince,  represented  Ex- 
King  Constantine  at  the  ceremony. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Anastasia 
was  an  American  princess  of  great  wealth  be¬ 


fore  she  became  a  member  of  a  family  of  roval 
blood.  She  was  born  Nannie  May  Stewart 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Ohio  banker  Her 
first  husband  was  George  H.  Worthington  of 
Cleveland.  After  her  divorce  from  Mr.  Worth 
ington,  she  married  William  Bateman  Leeds' 
the  multimillionaire  “tin-plate  king.”  Her 
private  fortune,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Leeds  in 
1908,  was  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars.  1 

Because  she  believed  that  a  young  million¬ 
aire  could  be  brought  up  under  more  whole¬ 
some  conditions  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States,  Airs.  Leeds  took  her  young  son  to 
England  in  1911.  He  later  became  a  student 
at  Eton,  the  famous  school  where  England's 
aristocracy  has  been  educated  for  genera¬ 
tions. 

Since  1911  Airs.  Leeds  has  spent  the  most  of 
her  time  abroad.  In  London  she  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  American  hostesses 
and  throughout  Europe  she  was  famous  for 
her  gowns,  her  jewels  and  her  beauty. 

Prince  Christopher  was  not  the  first  of  her 
royal  and  near-royal  suitors.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  pretender  to  the 
French  throne,  Prince  Alurat,  Count  Helie 
de  Talleyrand,  Lord  Alexander  Thynee,  Lord 
Falconer  and  the  Prince  of  Faucigny-Lueig 
all  wooed  the  rich  American  beauty. 


Concluded  from  page  3  1 

PERILOUS  COMFORT 


of  obtaining  moral  fortitude.  It  corresponds 
to  making  up  your  mind  grimly  just  not  to  pay 
attention  to  drafts,  and  is  only  a  matter  of 
passive  endurance,  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
not  vital  enough  to  cope  with  so  powerful  and 
subtle  a  foe  as  moral  flabbiness.  Fear  of 
what  will  happen  If  we  indulge  ourselves  in  all 
the  ease  we  can  extort  from  fife  is  not  a  very 
noble  motive,  nor  in  the  end  even  a  compelling 
one.  There  is  something  better,  there  are 
many  tilings  better,  that  we  can  call  upon  to 
change  ourselves  and  our  children  from  morally 
indoor  shiverers  to  vigorous  people,  warmed 
by  our  own  briskly  running  blood  and  not 
dependent  on  everheightened  ease  to  keep  us 
alive.  Better  than  to  sympathize  with  a  child 
shivering  in  a  comfortable  house  is,  of  course, 
to  tell  him  heartily:  “Oh  don’t  fuss  so  about 
small  matters!” 

TJUT  far,  far  better  than  that  is  to  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  to  rim  with  him  through  the 
AVinter  day  over  the  sparkling  snow,  across  a 
field  or  two,  glistening  silver,  through  the 
woods,  blue  and  mystic,  out  on  the  long  white 
slope,  where  with  a  whoop  that  fills  your  lungs 
with  oxygen  you  race  back  to  the  house. 
When  you  come  in,  glowing,  tingling,  elec¬ 
trically  alive  to  your  last  hair,  both  of  you, 
no  exhortations  not  to  fuss  about  small  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  needed.  The  child  will  not  need 
to  put  forth  conscious  effort  to  endure  them, 
because  his  very  consciousness  of  them  has  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  freer,  wider  sweep  of  life. 

And  now,  here  we  are  come  at  last  to  the  real 
way,  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  comfort  as  a  factor  for  happiness  in  our 
children's  lives.  And  tliis  is  to  disregard  it,  to 
drown  it  deep  in  a  flood  of  something  infinitely 
better,  to  concentrate  on  things  really  worth 
the  attention  of  an  immortal  human  soul, 
and  let  the  minor  matters  fall  naturally  into 
the  right  proportions,  as  they  will  if  left  to 
themselves. 

The  best  way  to  take  the  adolescent  out  of 
his  shivering  fear  of  life,  or  out  of  his  grabbing 
at  the  lower  comforts,  the  best  way  to  guaran¬ 
tee  your  half-grown  daughter  against  the 
torture  of  social  ambition,  to  protect  them 
both  against  possible  changes  in  the  social 
fabric,  to  make  them  safe  against  the  pricks 
and  stabs  and  discomforts  of  life,  is  not  to 
pad  their  cell  ever  so  carefully  with  wadding, 
but  to  teach  them  to  live  boldly,  constantly 
under  the  lofty,  sun-filled  sky  of  a  worth¬ 
while  purpose  in  life,  to  breathe  steadily  and 
deeply  the  tonic  elixir  of  interests  and  aims 
that  are  not  bound  up  in  their  own  personali¬ 
ties. 

JN  THE  narrow,  pinched,  comfortable,  easy, 

starved  life  of  the  solitary  woman,  well-to-do 
materially,  who  concentrates  on  getting  what 
she  wants  out  of  life,  it  is  a  tragedy,  a  real, 
bleeding,  embittering  tragedy,  when  she  sees  a 
new  wrinkle  on  her  forehead,  or  when  the 
bishop’s  wife  does  not  invite  her  to  dinner,  or 
when  she  can  not  go  South  when  other  people 
do,  or  when  somebody  else  gets  the  Legion 
d’Honneur,  or  when  her  preserves  go  sour — 
wliichever  triviality  she  has,  in  the  emptiness 
of  her  life,  hit  upon  to  make  vital.  She  knows 
real  suffering,  heartache,  sadness — the  gro¬ 
tesque  pity  of  it!  How  has  Jane  Addams 
escaped  such  suffering?  By  resolutely  forti¬ 
fying  herself  against  it?  The  idea  is  laugh¬ 
able!  She  had  never  needed  to  waste  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  instant  in  such  suffering,  nor  in 
repelling  it.  She  has  known  complete,  life¬ 
long  immunity  from  such  pain,  and  so  can 
any  one  else. 

But  her  variety  of  something  worth  while 
to  do  is  only  one  in  a  million.  You  do  not 
need  to  bring  your  daughter  up  to  try  to  be  a 
Jane  Addams.  There  are  endless  other  ways 


of  getting  her  out  of  the  prison  of  her  own  per¬ 
sonality,  with  its  rapacious  and  never-satisfied 
greed.  Shabby  old  Faber,  in  his  patched 
dressing-gown,  bending  over  his  spiders  and 
wasps  and  flies,  lived  a  thousand  times  more 
secure  from  discomfort  and  discontent  and 
ennui  than  the  traditional  millionaire’s  son. 
And  his  variety  of  escape  was  totally  different 
from  Jane  Addams's!  His  moral  fibers  were  so 
strengthened  and  hardened  by  his  passion 
for  getting  at  the  truth  about  nature  that  he 
felt  nothing  of  the  privations  and  poverty 
which  another  man  would  have  worn  his  life 
away  to  escape. 

But  again,  Faber’s  way  of  attaining  forti¬ 
tude  against  the  misfortunes  of  life  is  only  one 
of  the  richest  possible  variety.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  a  great  philanthropist  or  a  great 
anybody  to  know  the  solid  and  unshakable 
comfort  of  worth-while  purpose  in  life.  Al¬ 
most  any  mother  of  little  children  has  dis¬ 
comforts  in  her  life  which  would  have  ap¬ 
palled  her  as  a  girl,  and  is  scarcely  aware  of 
them,  so  strengthened  and  braced  is  she  by  her 
great  task.  Almost  any  girl  in  war  service  in 
France  had  discomforts  which,  without  exag¬ 
geration,  would  have  frightened  her  into 
sickness  if  they  had  come  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  aimless  young-lady  vacancy  of  her 
life  at  home,  but  which  in  most  cases  were 
actually  fortifying  to  her  strength  and  spirit. 
Any  gardener  preparing  his  garden  in  Spring 
is  neck-deep  in  material  discomforts  which  are 
non-existent  to  him,  so  absorbed  is  he  in  his 
work;  any  musician  laboring  over  his  music; 
any  carpenter  whistling  as  he  puts  the  finishing 
touches  upon — but  the  catalog  is  endless  and 
plain  to  the  eye  of  anybody  who  looks  about 
him. 

JUST  as  we  teach  the  younger  children  that 
3  wet  feet  and  too  much  candy  are  bad  for  their 
physical  health,  so  the  older  children  ought  to 
learn,  as  an  axiom,  that  repining  over  dis¬ 
comforts  or  too  much  thought  given  to 
“having  things  just  right”  is  an  almost  sure 
sign  that  the  proportions  of  a  life  are  out  of 
harmony ;  and  that  the  more  anxious  thought 
that  is  given  to  “having  tilings  just  right”  the 
wronger  they  get.  The  only  way  to  have  them 
right  is  to  utilize  the  main  part  of  one’s  life- 
vigor  in  doing  something  that  is  really  worth 
doing. 

There  is  something  worth  doing  within 
the  grasp  of  every  human  being  born  into  the 
world  if  it  is  properly  developed,  and  no  service 
the  parent  can  render  the  child  can  compare 
with  the  good  turn  he  does  when  he  helps 
him  to  find  his  way  out  from  dependence  on 
comfort  into  the  utter  freedom  which  comes 
when  comfort  is  no  longer  vital,  because  life 
is  so  full  of  other  things  that  are  more  so. 

He  has  given  his  children  the  greatest  help 
any  human  being  can  give  to  any  other  if  he 
can,  first  of  all,  teach  and  show  them  that  this 
escape  into  a  wide,  free,  secure  realm  of  life 
exists,  that  once  they  are  in  it  the  whole 
question  of  personal  comfort  and  ease — 
otherwise  bound  to  torment  them  all  their 
lives— -is  no  more  to  them  than  a  child’s 
vexation  over  a  broken  toy  is  to  a  growm-up; 
and  then,  if  he  can,  out  of  his  maturity  and 
experience  of  life  spread  out  before  their 
imaginations  the  sumptuous  store  of  worth- 
wliile  tilings  to  do  in  fife;  and  finally,  hardest  of 
all  for  a  parent,  if  he  can  keep  his  hands  off  and 
let  the  children  do  their  own  experimenting 
and  choosing. 

JF  HE  has  brought  them  up  to  the  point 
where  they  recognize  those  treasures  as  the 
real  ones,  he  need  fear  for  them  no  discomfort, 
nor  fatigue,  nor  bitterness,  nor  frustration. 

A  long,  sunlit  road  on  the  uplands  lies  before 
them. 


Women,  bless  their  hearts,  have  always  been  in  politics!  “Uncle 
Joe”  Cannon’s  keen  analysis  of  the  subject,  his  delicious  anecdotes, 
and  sage  observations,  have  been  written  by  him  for  the  September 
DELINEATOR,  in  an  article  that  will  be  talked  about  from  coast  to  coast. 
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Pumps  that  are  correct  with  the 
dressiest  frocks,  \  These  Keds  have 
half  Louis  heels,  long ,  graceful 
vamps. 


SLENDER  little  Louis  heeled 
pump  for  your  muslins.  Leath¬ 
er  trimmed  sport  shoes  for  your 
tweed  suit.  The  neatest  of  low  heeled 
oxfords  for  your  ginghams.  Shoes  for 
dress  occasions,  for  walking,  for  tennis, 
for  housewear. 

Such  a  variety  of  trim  shapely 
models  in  Keds!  It  is  really  hard  to 
choose  between  them.  So  inexpensive 
are  they  that  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
choose  a  pair  for  practically  every 
gown  in  your  wardrobe. 

Keds  are  made  of  very  finely  woven 
canvas,  the  most  popular  fabric  for 
shoes  this  season.  The  soles  are  of  the 
finest  rubber.  They  are  shaped  to  fit 
snugly  and  built  to  hold  their  shape 
but  are  so  flexible  and  light  that  they 
are  most  comfortable  even  in  the  hot 
weather.  The  models  are  planned  by 
expert  designers  who  are  in  touch  with 
style  tendencies. 

An  entirely  new  feature 

Several  of  the  newest  designs  have 
welt  construction  soles,  boxed  toes  and 
the  inner  reinforcements  that  give  them 


the  formality  and  dignity  of  the 
dressiest  leather  shoes. 

Keds  are  made  for  everyone.  Sis¬ 
ter’s  shoes  are  as  smart  as  mother’s. 
The  children’s  Keds  are  made  on  the 
wide  Nature  lasts  that  allow  proper 
foot  freedom.  They  are  light  and  cool 
and  give  just  the  right  protection  for 
little  feet.  There  are  also  Keds  for 
men  and  for  boys. 

Ask  to  see  the  different  models.  See 
how  light  they  feel,  how  trim  your  foot 
looks.  Look  for  the  name  Keds  on  the 
sole. 

At  every  shoe  dealer’s 

Keds  are  made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  It  has  spent 
many  years  developing  canvas  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  perfecting  a  line  of 
footwear  that  is  suitable  for  every 
occasion — trim,  stylish  shoes  that  are 
reasonably  priced.  You  will  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  their  appearance  and 
fit.  See  them  today  at  any  good  shoe 
dealer’s. 

Men’s  and  women’s  .  .  $  1.50-^7.00 

Children’s . $1.15-^4.50 


These  Keds  oxfords  are  just 
right  for  street  shoes — slender  lines, 
military  heel  of  fine  even  canvas. 
May  he  had  with  low  athletic  heel and 
trimming  of  perforated  buckskin. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  most  popular  sport  shoes  the 
country  over.  These  Keds  are  be¬ 
ing  worn  at  all  the  fashionable 
resorts.  Snugly  fitting  ankle,  light 
and  springy.  Also  comes  in  an 
oxford  model. 


The  shoe  the  children  love.  The 
wide  Nature  last  is  just  right  for 
growing  feet.  Suitable  for  dress- 
up  or  for  playtime.  A  similar 
model  is  popular  with  women  and 
girls. 
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HAIR  BRUSH 


Get  One  for  Him 


r  I  AHE  daily  use  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Pen-e- 
A  tra-tor  Hair  Brush  will  do  his  scalp  and  hair  a 
world  of  good.  A  wonderful  brush  for  your  hair, 
too.  As  its  middle  name — Pen-e-tra-tor — implies, 
it  really  penetrates ,  because  of  the  choice,  extra-stiff 
bristles  set  in  thin,  straight-up-and-down  knots  and 
permanently  fastened  through  a  non-tarnishable 
aluminum  face  into  a  special,  durable  composition 
bed. 

This  brush  thoroughly  massages  every  part  of  the 
scalp,  combs  and  brushes  each  strand,  smooths  out 
the  snarls  and  tangles,  and  endows  the  hair  with 
that  soft,  silken  lustre  which  can  come  only  from 
perfect  scalp-health. 

There  are  several  styles  and  finishes  of  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  hair  and  military  brushes.  Always  sold  in 
the  Yellow  Box.  Send  for  free  book  which  fully 
describes  all  the  styles  and  finishes. 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Florence,  Mass. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth 
Brush  and  Hand  Brush 


Canadian  Address:  247  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal 


Photo  by  Charlotte  Fairchild 

THE  SECRET  OF  LUXURIANT,  SHINING,  HAPPY  HAIR  IS- HEALTH  OF  SOUL 
. .  I  (  !  V  AND  BODY,  AND.  MIND 


TAK  A  LUIK  AT  YOUR  POW 

BY  CELIA  CAROLINE  COLE 


[  'IS  an  awfu’  shog  ty  fin’  aught  recht  in  th’ 
J.  middle  of  a  toon  lik’  New  York  sae 
honest  an’  simple  as  the  McPhersons. 
They  dinna  want  you  ava  unless  you’re  in 
earnest,  an’  they  winna  gie  you  sae  muckle  as 
ae  tonic  unless  they  tak  a  luik  at  your  pow 
afore  an’  fin’  out  a’  th’  tilings  tha’s  th’  matter 
wi’  it.  Can  you  no  see  affhand  they  believe 
in  God  an’  th’  kirk  an’  turnin’  th’  honest  penny 
wliare  it  wad  do  the  maist  guid? 

Yes’m.  They  really  are  there — seven  of 
them — and  their  name  isn’t  McPherson,  but 
it’s  just  as  Scotch  as  that,  and  taken  a’the- 
gither  they  ken  mair  aboot  hair  than  th’ 
Public  Library,  for  hae  they  no  read  a’  the’ 
Public  Library  kens  but  they  hae  been  takin’  a 
luik  at  pows  for  mair  years  than  the  library 
is  auld — all  kind  of  pows,  from  the  greatest 
living  actor  to  the  little  delivery-girl  who 
f  rings  them  a  quick  lunch,  on  driven  days, 
from  the  pastry-shop  around  the  corner. 

AND  never  shall  we  forget  the  first  time  we 
went!  We  took  a  topknot — our  own — that 
was  unco’  w  ore  out  wi’  greetin’ — scrimply  an’ 
dowie  it  was,  and  we  stood  outside  the  door 
and  all  but  prayed  that  here  we’d  find  it — the 
cine  for  topknots  that  are  down  on  their  luck. 
And  we  did. 

Whisht!  We  maim  tell  you  as  it  happened. 
There  was  a  smell  of  hair  even  out  in  the  hall, 
not  perfumed,  nor  oiled,  nor  anything  foreign, 
just  good  clean  hair.  And  when  we  opened  the 
door  and  slipped  in,  there  wasn’t  any  interior 
decorating  or  “chic”  about  the  place,  just  soft 
gray-and-white  offices,  stripped  and  clean  like 
a  doctor's.  And  lots  of  nice,  wholesome- 
looking  girls  in  white,  patting  softly  around; 
and  in  one  little  room  millions  of  clean  brushes 
and  towels  on  shelves,  and  in  another  little 
room  a  whole,  delightful  family  of  bottles, 
every  bottle  with  a  different-colored  bonnet 
on — green  for  oily  hair,  red  for  dry  hair,  white 
for  white  hair  (the  McPhersons  are  the  first 
people  known  to  stand  up  for  gray  hair;  they 
don’t  dye  it  unless  you  make  them,  they  just 
give  it  a  tonic  that  makes  it  silvery-white,  like 
moonlight  on  water,  instead  of  yellow-white  or 
grizzly) . 

And  there  was  a  lemon  bonnet  for  an  as¬ 
tringent  and  bleach  for  the  skin,  and  a  laven¬ 
der  one  for  putting  gay  little  waves  into 
straight  locks — no  permanent  waves  at  the 
McPhersons’ — and  a  dour  black  bonnet  for 
removing  blackheads;  you  put  the  liquid,  not 
the  bonnet,  on  at  night  and  then  wipe  the 
blackheads  off  in  the  morning  and  put  the 
astringent  on  to  close  up  the  pores.  And  a 
saucy  little  deodorant  that  controls  perspira¬ 
tion  and  is  so  harmless  you  could  wash  your 
chiffon  waist  in  it  and  it  would  never  turn  a 
hair,  or  you  could  tak  a  wee  drappie  o’t  and 
never  feel  the  worse. 

AND  in  and  out  amang  ’em  are  five  of  the 
McPhersons.  The  other  two  don’t  “do” 
hair,  but  they  get  close  as  they  can — they 
make  hats  to  put  on  top  of  hair. 

We  liked  them  so,  we  didn’t  know  which  one 
we  wanted  to  look  at  our  locks;  there  was  a 
lovely  gold-brown  one  that  looked  like  a  Red 
Cross  poster,  all  mothery  and  steady;  and  a 
darling  red -gold  one,  bobbed;  and  a  lovely 
gray  one;  and  a  clever  flaming  red  one;  and 
something  inside  us  said:  “Put  your  money  on 
the  red,”  though  just  where  we  ever  heard  that 
saying  we  don’t  know,  but  we  have  an  awfu’ 
suspicion  our  mither  didn’t  teach  it  to  us. 

And  we  were  just  about  to  shout,  “We’ll 
take  that  one!”  when  the  fifth  McPherson 
smiled  at  us  from  the  desk  and  began  to  take 
our  history,  just  like  a  doctor.  We  told  her 
everything  but  our  age,  and  we’d  told  her  even 
that  if  she’d  asked  us,  we  trusted  her  so.  And 
then  we  found  out  that  we  weren’t  allowed 
to  choose;  it  was  just  like  life;  we  got  what 
we  needed. 

We  needed  a  diagnosis,  and  the  Red  Cross 
one  gave  it  to  us.  Then  we  needed  a  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  bobbed  one  gave  us  that,  and 
brought  us  an  enchanting  Irish  colleen  who 
would  give  us  all  the  rest  of  our  treatments. 
Later  we  needed  information,  and  the  clever 
red  one  gave  us  that. 


They’re  specialists.  And  while  they  all 
know  all  the  fundamentals,  and  they  all  know 
shorthand  and  can  take  down  your  history  fast 
as  anything,  each  one  of  them  has  a  special 
knowledge. 

j^ND  the  head  doesn’t  live  that  they  can’t 
“make  glad  the  waste  places”  and  “to  blos¬ 
som  as  the  rose.” 

First  of  all  you  have  to  take  an  oath  that 
you  won’t  wash  your  hair  except  once  every 
three  or  four  months.  “Frequent  washin’ 
maks  mony  a  beld  pow.”  Some  hair  it  dries 
out,  washes  all  the  nourishment  away  from  it: 
it  becomes  brittle  and  breaks  off,  the  ends 
split,  the  color  fades  and  the  gloss  goes.  It 
becomes  excessively  dry  hair,  or  no  hah-  at  all — 
bald. 

Other  hair  will  have  its  glands  weakened  by 
frequent  washing.  Then  you  have  oil  over¬ 
flow.  Two  or  three  days  after  you  have 
washed  your  hair,  it’s  as  oily  as  ever.  The 
weak  glands  may  not  have  been  caused  by  too 
frequent  washing,  they  may  have  been  caused 
by  your  general  condition  of  health,  but  wash¬ 
ing  your  hair  only  makes  those  glands  worse. 
They  have  to  be  strengthened,  so  that  they’ll 
close  up  their  little  mouths  and  keep  the  oil 
where  it  belongs.  Oil  overflow  changes  the 
color,  too;  darkens  it  for  several  inches. 

You  don’t  need  to  wash  your  hair  to  keep  it 
clean.  You  can  keep  it  shining  clean  with  the 
right  cleansing  tonic,  a  towel,  two  strong  arms, 
and  an  immaculate  brush,  two  brushes  if  you 
can  afford  it,  for  then  you’ll  always  have  one 
clean,  dry  one.  We  wash  our  brushes  every 
morning  just  as  regularly  as  we  eat  our  break¬ 
fast,  not  only  because  we  must  have  immacu¬ 
late  brushes,  but  because  it’s  such  a  grand 
thrifty  way  of  manicuring  our  nails!  When 
they’ve  got  all  soft  and  clean  in  their  bout 
with  the  brushes  it  takes  only  two  little  whisks 
of  time  to  whip  out  the  orange-stick  and  push 
our  cuticles  back  into  line.  We’ve  learned 
that  cuticles  can  be  trained ,  just  like  puppies 
or  husbands;  a-  little  intelligence  and  a  little 
time  each  day  and  they  become  exactly  what 
they  should  be. 

'pHE  purpose  of  cleansing  tonics  is  not  only  to 
clean  the  hair,  but  to  give  Nature  a  chance 
to  feed  it  as  she  was  meant  to,  from  the  scalp. 
You  wash  that  nourishment  away.  Then, 
too,  there  are  cleansing  tonics  which  have 
nourishment  in  them.  You  know  how  floppy 
and  sleek  washing  leaves  hair  that  is  not 
healthy.  That’s  because  it  hasn’t  any 
strength  and  resiliency.  The' tonics  leave  it 
■with  some  body,  alive,  and  not  all  worn 
out. 

And  always  the  tonic  for  dry,  brittle  hair 
has  nourishment  in  it  to  feed  it  up,  until  it 
gets  normal  again  and  Nature  can  do  it. 
And  the  tonic  for  oily  hair  has  the  right  kind 
of  astringent  in  it  to  tighten  up  and  strengthen 
those  glands.  And  for  hair  that’s  oily  part 
way  and  dry  and  split  at  the  ends,  there’s 
another  tonic,  and  stern  commands  that  you 
brush  it  twice  a  day  and  distribute  that  oil 
It’s  like  Lazarus  and  Dives.  You  carry  the 
plentiful  oil  from  the  Dives  table  down  to  the 
starving  Lazarus  ends. 

And  you  carry  it  on  a  perfectly  spanking, 
clean  brush.  And  with  just  the  right  motion. 
More  harm  than  good  can  be  done  by  brushing 
if  it  isn’t  done  properly.  Mustn’t  ever  slap 
the  brush  down  flatly  and  just  brush.  Brush 
with  a  lifting  movement,  Get  it?  Long, 
smooth  strokes  with  the  brush,  sort  of  lifting 
it  up.  The  idea  is  to  draw  the  hair  away  from 
the  scalp,  not  slap  it  down  on  it.  Brush  the 
ends  of  your  hair  first,  to  get  rid  of  any  snarls 
that  may  be  there.  Then  keep  climbing  a 
little  higher,  then  at  the  end  drop  your  head 
as  if  you  were  going  to  stand  on  it.  Your  hair 
falls  down  like  a  waterfall.  Brush  it  in  that 
position,  brushing  up  in  the  front  as  if  lifting 
it  off  the  scalp,  and  then  down;  and  straight 
from  the  back  of  the  neck  over  the  hill  to  the 
end. 

Don’t  count,  that’s  such  a  bore;  simply 
brush  it  until  it  feels  free  from  dust  and  clean 
and  alive. 

Concluded  on  page  68 
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Possibilities 
in  every 
Woman’s  Face 


THE  soft, appealing  charm  of  a  fresh, 
lovely  skin — of  course ,  you  want 
it.  Every  girl  does.  Every  girl 
wants  to  be  attractive,  lovable,  admired. 

And  unless  your  skin  is  right,  nothing  is 
right.  Haven’t  you  often  felt  that? 
What  use  to  wear  the  prettiest  frock,  if 
your  skin  is  pale  and  lifeless,  marred  by 
blackheads  or  ugly  little  blemishes? 

You  can  make  your  skin  so  noticeably 
soft,  so  exquisitely  fresh  and  clear  that  at 
first  glance  it  will  awaken  admiration  and 
delight.  By  studying  it — learning  its 
possibilities — then  giving  it  every  day  the 
kind  of  care  that  suits  its  particular  needs, 
you,  too,  can  win  the  charm  of  “a  skin 
you  love  to  touch.” 

Examine  your  skin  closely  in  a  strong 
light  before  a  hand  mirror.  Does  it  look 
dull  and  sallow?  Does  it  lack  the  soft, 
lovely  color  you  admire  in  other  girls? 


Now  lather 
a  hot  cloth  with 
Woodbury’s 
Facial  Soap, 
and  with  this 
wash  your  face 
thoroughly, 
rubbing  the  lather  well  into  your  skin 
with  an  upward  and  outward  motion. 

Then  rinse  your  face  well,  first  with 
warm  water,  then  with  cold,  and  finish 
by  rubbing  it  for  thirty  seconds  with  a 
piece  of  ice.  Dry  carefully. 

The  other  nights  of  the  week  wash  your 
face  thoroughly  in  the  Woodbury  way, 
with  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap  and  warm 
water,  ending  with  a  dash  of  cold  water. 

You  can  feel  how  much  good  this 
treatment  is  doing  your  skin 

The  very  first  time  you  use  this  new 
steam  treatment  you  will  notice  that  it 


each  different  skin  condition  in  the  little 
booklet  that  is  wrapped  around  each  cake 
of  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap. 

Get  a  cake  today— begin,  tonight,  the 
treatment  your  skin  needs.  Woodbury’s 
Facial  Soap  is  on  sale  at  all  drug  stores 
and  toilet  goods  counters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A  25-cent  cake  lasts 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  any  treatment, 
or  for  general  cleansing  use. 

“Your  Treatment  for  One  Week” 

A  beautiful  little  set  of  the  Woodbury 
facial  preparations  sent  to  you  for 
25  cents 


Don’t  let  a  condition  like  this,  which 
you  can  easily  overcome,  destroy  your 
skin’s  possibilities  of  loveliness  and  charm. 

If  your  skin  is  pale,  sallow,  lifeless,  it  is 
not  in  a  normal  condition.  The  little 
blood  vessels  are  inactive,  and  should  be 
stimulated.  The  delicate  pores  need  to 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  invigorated. 

How  to  give  your  skin  new  life 
and  color 

You  can  rouse  your  skin  to  color  and  life 
by  giving  it  this  special  steam  treatment: 

One  or  two  nights  a  week  fill  your 
wash-bowl  full  of  hot  water — almost  boiling 
hot.  Bend  over  the  top  of  the  bowl  and 
cover  your  head  and  the  basin  with  a 
heavy  bath  towel,  so  that  no  steam  can 
escape.  Steam  your  face  for  thirty  seconds. 


leaves  your  face  with  a  slightly  drawn , 
tight  feeling.  This  only  means  that  your 
skin  is  responding  to  a  more  thorough 
and  stimulating  kind  of  cleansing  than 
it  has  been  accustomed  to.  After  a  few 
treatments  this  drawn  feeling  will  dis¬ 
appear,  and  your  skin  will  emerge  so  soft, 
so  glowing  with  life  and  color,  that  you 
will  realize  how  much  good  this  treatment 
is  doing  you. 

Repeat  the  treatment  once  or  twice  a 
week  until  your  skin  has  recovered  the 
soft,  clear  color  and  radiance  it  should 
have.  Then  continue  to  use  Woodbury’s 
Facial  Soap  in  your  daily  toilet,  in  order 
to  keep  your  skin  in  an  active,  healthy 
condition. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  famous 
Woodbury  treatments  for  the  care  of  the 
skin.  You  will  find  special  treatments  for 


Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  miniature  set 
of  Woodbury’s  facial  preparations,  con¬ 
taining  your  complete  Woodbury  treatment 
for  one  week. 

You  will  find,  first  the  little  booklet, 
“A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,”  telling 
you  the  special  treatment  your  skin  needs ; 
then  a  trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury’s  Facial 
Soap — enough  for  seven  nights  of  any 
treatment;  a  sample  tube  of  the  new 
Woodbury’s  Facial  Cream;  and  samples 
of  Woodbury’s  Cold  Cream  and  Facial 
Powder,  with  directions  telling  you  just 
how  they  should  be  used.  Write  today 
for  this  special  new  Woodbury  outfit. 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  1907 
Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
If  you  live  in  Canada ,  address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  1907  Sherbrooke  Street , 
Perth ,  Ontario. 
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A  JOLLY  spread  for  hungry  picnickers  — 
topped  off  with  sparkling  Clicquot  Club. 
Two  liberal  throat-gladdening  glasses  in  every 
bottle.  The  golden,  sparkling  sight  of  it  urges 
you  to  drink — and  the  first  glass  makes  you 
reach  for  the  rest  of  the  bottle. 

You  can  safely  drink  Clicquot  Club  Ginger  Ale 
as  cold  as  ice  can  make  it;  its  genuine  ginger 
content  will  protect  your  stomach  from  the  too 
sudden  shock  of  a  cold  drink.  Clicquot  is  made 
of  purest  Jamaica  ginger,  the  rich  juice  of  lemon 
and  lime,  clean  cane  sugar,  and  water  that  bub¬ 
bles  fresh  and  sweet  from  a  cold,  sheltered  spring. 

Buy  it  by  the  case  from  your  grocer  or  druggist,  and 
serve  the  whole  family  whenever  there’s  a  thirst 

THE  CLICQUOT  CLUB  COMPANY 

Millis,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CELEBRATED 


I 
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Concluded  from  page  18 


BETTY  ALLEN’S  COAL-MINE 


regret,  a  very  different  coach  drawn  up  at  the 
door;  a  dingy,  rusty-looking  vehicle  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  color.  But  it  was  roomy  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  the  departure  of  the  portly  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  farm-wagon  left  Mrs.  Owens  and 
Betty  in  possession  of  the  back  seat. 

When  they  took  their  places  again  afte: 
supper,  Betty  noticed  that  nearly  all  t! 
passengers  were  different,  and  among  th 
newcomers  she  recognized  the  sick  man,  M 
Devon,  and  his  evil  companion.  She  learned, 
from  the  few  words  they  spoke,  that  Mr. 
Devon  had  been  ill  and,  against  his  will,  Ar¬ 
nold  had  insisted  upon  remaining  at  the  way- 
side  tavern  with  him.  Mr.  Devon  did  not 
look  fit  to  travel  yet,  and  sat  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  chest  and  his  head  bent  for¬ 
ward,  his  eyes  closed. 

TWERY  one  settled  himself  or  herself,  with 
what  comfort  they  could,  for  a  long  night 
over  the  rough  road.  Betty  was  restless  and 
wakeful,  and  suddenly  anxious  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  ahead  of  her.  What  if  the  coach  were  to 
be  delayed  and  she  should  miss  the  time  of  her 
promised  option!  Would  not  Mr.  Arnold 
manage  to  buy  the  coal-mine?  And  how  dis¬ 
appointed  her  father  would  be  if  she  failed  in 
her  mission!  She  must  not  fail! 

To  add  to  the  general  discomfort,  a  thunder¬ 
storm  came  up  and  the  rain  trickled  down 
through  the  curtain  and  on  to  Betty’s  pretty 
green-and-white  frock.  She  missed  her  hat 
from  the  nail  on  which  she  had  hung  it,  and 
fumbling  about  in  the  dark,  found  it  on  the 
floor,  serving  the  placidly  sleeping  Mrs.  Owens 
as  a  footstool. 

As  she  lifted  herself  from  the  bent  position, 
Betty  was  suddenly  hurled  out  of  her  seat  by  a 
violent  lurching  of  the  coach,  and  then  the 
vehicle  came  to  a  stop.  The  passengers  all 
wakened  with  a  start,  and  there  was  instant 
clamor  and  confusion.  The  door  was  jerked 
open,  a  gruff  voice  said: 

“Wheel’s  off.  I’ll  have  to  ride  to  the  next 
stage  for  another  coach,”  and  the  door  was 
closed  again. 

It  seemed  an  endless  time  of  waiting.  The 
sleepy  passengers  were  cross  and  anxious.  At 
last  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  and  the 
coachman  called  out  in  a  more  cheerful  voice: 

“Here  we  are;  step  lively  now!” 

A  melancholy  procession  filed  through  the 
pouring  rain.  Betty’s  heart  ached  for  the  sick 
traveler,  and  she  longed  to  help  him,  but  Mr. 
Arnold  was  performing  that  office.  All  at 
once  Betty’s  sharp  eyes  spied  something  which 
struck  her  dumb  with  fright.  Under  pretense 
of  supporting  Devon,  Arnold  slipped  his  hand 
under  Devon’s  coat,  and  when  he  withdrew  it 
held  a  stout-looking  pocketbook  which  Ar¬ 
nold,  with  a  stealthy  glance  about  him,  swiftly 
conveyed  to  his  own  pocket,  counting  on  the 
darkness  and  confusion  to  hide  his  guilty 
deed. 

’ll  AT  is  what  he  has  been  after  from  the  be- 

1  ginning,  the  wicked  man,”  thought  Betty. 
“He  made  sure  no  one  could  see  him  here,  and 
if  Mr.  Devon  misses  the  pocketbook  after  we 
get  into  the  other  coach,  he  will  think  he  lost  it 
while  we  were  changing  coaches.  I  ought  to 
tell  what  I’ve  seen,  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  that 
dreadful  man!  Whom  shall  I  tell?  The 
coachman,  I  suppose;  but,  oh,  he  will  murder 
me  if  he  gets  the  chance! 

“I’ll  tell  as  soon  as  we  reach  Des  Moines.” 
she  thought.  “Mr.  Cobb  will  be  there,  and  I 
won’t  be  so  afraid.  How  could  that  cruel 
man  have  done  such  a  wicked  thing,  poor  Mr. 
Devon  so  ill,  and  after  pretending  to  be  his 
friend!” 

The  glamour  of  traveling  was  gone.  Betty 
huddled  into  her  corner,  anxious  and  fright¬ 
ened,  keeping  one  hand  across  her  breast  where 
the  bag  of  money  lay.  What  if  she  had  been 
robbed?  Mr.  Arnold  would  not  have  hesi¬ 
tated,  she  was  sure,  if  he  had  known  how  much 
money  she  had. 

“Especially  when  I  mean  to  buy  the  coal¬ 
mine  he  has  set  his  own  heart  on,”  she  re¬ 
flected.  “Oh,  I  hope  this  delay  won’t  get  me 
there  too  late!  I  hope  Mr.  Cobb  will  be  wait¬ 
ing  and  will  take  me  directly  to  the  man’s 
office.  But  I  must  tell  first  what  I  have  seen 
to-night.  I  don’t  care  what  he  does  to  me,  I 
won’t  let  that  bad  man  escape.” 

With  t Ills  brave  resolve  Betty  fell  into  a 
restless  sleep,  from  which  she  was  wakened  at 
length  by  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  looking  out 
of  the  coach  window,  saw  that  they  were  cross¬ 
ing  a  long  bridge,  at  the  end  of  which  stretched 
the  streets  of  a  town,  so  wide,  so  long  and  so 
bustling,  even  at  that  early  hour  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  that  Betty  was  amazed. 

A  SHARP  cry  brought  her  attention  back  to 

the  other  inmates  of  the.  coach,  and  she  re¬ 
membered  all  at  once  the  crime  she  had  seen 
committed  in  the  night.  She  glanced  at  Mr. 
Devon,  whose  head  leaned  against  the  side  of 
the  coach,  his  arms  no  longer  folded  tightly 
across  his  chest  but  hanging  limply  across  his 
knees.  Betty  thought  him  asleep  when  the 
voice,  which  had  cried  out,  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  horror: 

“The  poor  man  must  have  died  in  Ms  sleep!” 

Betty,  feeling  sick  and  faint,  clung  to  Mrs. 
Owens’s  arm.  The  coach  was  clattering  up  a 
crowded  street;  the  coachman,  intent  upon 
making  a  spirited  entry,  perfectly  oblivious  to 
the  heads  thrust  from  every  window  to  shout 
the  sorry  news.  In  the  presence  of  tMs  awful 
tragedy  the  girl  forgot  what  had  happened  in 
the  night;  forgot  her  brave  intentions  of  giving 
the  tMef  over  to  justice. 

Mr.  Cobb  was  at  the  front  of  the  waiting 
crowd  and  Betty  sprang,  sobbing,  into  Ms 
arms.  He  passed  her  on  to  Ms  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Cobb  explained  that  the  man  who  had  died 
had  been  an  acquaintance. 

“I’ll  have  to  wait  here  a  little,”  said  Mr. 
Cobb  gravely,  joimng  them  for  a  moment. 
“You  take  Miss  Betty  home  for  breakfast, 
mother,  and  I’ll  follow  as  soon  as  I  can.  I’ll 
be  there  in  time  to  take  you  to  the  office.”  he 
added,  responding  to  an  anxious  look  in 
Betty’s  eye.  “TMs  is  a  sad  business.  Devon 


was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  the  man  you 
are  to  buy  from,  my  dear.  I  was  to  look  after 
Mm.” 

When  she  had  freshened  her  toilet  and 
eaten  a  hot  breakfast,  Betty’s  nerves  grew 
calmer  and  she  realized  that  she  had  done  a 
great  wrong  in  failing  to  inform  some  one  in 
authority  of  what  she  had  seen  in  the  Mght. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Cobb,”  she  cried,  as  soon  as  that 
gentleman  was  fairly  in  the  room,  “I  shoMd 
have  told  you  at  the  station,  but  I  was  so 
frightened  and— and  shocked.  I  saw  one  of 
the  passengers  take  Mr.  Devon’s  pocketbook 
when  we  were  changmg  to  the  new  coach  in 
the  Mght.  I  meant  to  tell  the  coachman, 
but - ” 

“My  dear  little  lady,  tMs  is  a  serious  matter! 
Let  us  go  to  police  headquarters  at  once;  the 
tMef  must  be  caught  before  he  leaves  town. 
We  must  make  haste  or  the  time  of  your  option 
will  have  run  out.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  reached  Des  Moines  so 
late,”  Betty  apologized,  as  the  two  rattled 
down  the  street  in  a  hack,  lured  to  save  time. 
“Mi's.  Owens  was  the  only  person  Mrs.  Jones’s 
sister  knew,  coming  this  way,  to  take  care  of 
me.  But  I  think  we’ll  make  it,  sir.  And  if  I 
had  come  a  day  sooner,  I  woMdn’t  have  seen 
that  wicked  Mr.  Arnold  take  the  pocket- 
book.” 

“True,  true,  my  dear — if  we  are  only  lucky 
enough  to  catch  Mm.  We  missed  that  pocket- 
book,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  was  in  a  great  state 
over  it — it  held  all  that  Mr.  Devon  had  in  the 
world,  poor  man,  to  leave  to  Ms  wife  and 
babies.” 

“And  Mr.  Arnold  knew  it.  I  heard  Mr. 
Devon  telling  Mm  on  the  tram.  How  can  a 
man  be  so  wicked?” 

THE  police  officer  detained  them  some  time, 

asking  Betty  many  questions,  and  making 
her  feel  that  she  had  hindered  justice  by  her 
tardy  news.  Dismissing  them  at  last,  with  a 
promise  from  Betty  to  return  at  their  summons 
and  identify  the  tMef  when  he  was  caught,  the 
two  were  driven  hurriedly  to  Mr.  Burroughs's 
office.  It  was  five  minutes  past  the  hour  and 
Betty’s  heart  sank  as  she  heard  a  man’s  voice 
say  through  the  open  door: 

“Very  well,  for  cash  you  may  have  the  mine. 
I  had  given  an  option,  but  the  time  is  up.  I 
might  have  known  she  would  not  come;  a 
flighty  girl  from  somewhere  in  OMo.  I  am 
in  deep  trouble  and  can  not  be  worried  longer 
over  the  affair.  You  have  the  money  with 
you?” 

“Wait  a  moment — just  one  moment,  sir,” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Cobb  excitedly,  hurrymg  into 
the  room.  “Here  is  your  client,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  and  I - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  from  Betty. 
Two  men  were  seated  at  the  table;  the  one  with 
Ms  back  to  the  newcomers  turned,  and  Betty 
recogmzed  Mr.  Arnold. 

“That  is  the  man,  Mr.  Cobb!  That  is  he! 
See,  he  has  the  pocketbook  there  m  his  hand,” 
she  proclaimed  in  great  agitation. 

Instmctively  the  accused  caught  up  the 
stout,  shabby  pocketbook,  and  thrust  it  into  an 
inner  pocket. 

“Put  it  down!”  cried  Betty  in  a  firm  voice, 
her  eyes  blazing  with  wrath.  “It  is  not 
yours!” 

“How  dare  you!”  blustered  Arnold,  rising  as 
he  spoke  and  edging  toward  the  door,  in  front 
of  wliich  Mr.  Cobb  promptly  placed  himself. 
“Do  you  realize,  young  lady,  that  I  could  have 
you  arrested  for  making  such  a  charge — of 
wMch  you  have  no  proof?” 

BETTY  trembled.  She  saw  that  it  was  her 

word  against  this  man's,  and  why  should  she 
expect  to  be  believed? 

“I  can  not  stay  to  hear  myself  so  outra¬ 
geously  accused,”  said  Arnold  stiffly.  “When 
you  are  ready  to  talk  business,  Mr.  Burroughs, 
I  will  return.  Allow  me  to  pass,  sir,”  he  added 
to  Mr.  Cobb. 

“I  am  ready  to  talk  business  right  now,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Burroughs  crisply.  “Let  me  have  a 
look  at  that  pocketbook,  please,”  and  he  held 
out  his  hand. 

Arnold  hesitated,  then  from  another  pocket 
took  a  flat  wallet  and  laid  it  on  the  table  with 
an  air  of  disdain. 

“That  is  not  the  one,”  interposed  Betty  ex¬ 
citedly.  “Show  Mm  the  other,  the  one  you 
took  from  poor,  sick  Mr.  Devon  in  the  Mght.” 

“It’s  a  lie!”  muttered  Arnold,  and  springing 
forward,  he  forced  Mr.  Cobb  aside. 

But  just  as  he  was  rusMng  tM-ough  the  door, 
Ms  escape  was  blocked  by  several  policemen. 

“Well,  upon  my  word!”  ejaculated  the  officer 
who  had  talked  to  Betty.  “So  you’ve  turned 
detective,  miss!  I  see  you’ve  found  the  rascal 
first,  though  I  thought  we  were  pretty  hot  on 
his  trail.” 

If  Arnold’s  gMlty  manner  had  not  been 
enough  to  convict  Mm,  Mr.  Burroughs’s  recog- 
Mtion  of  the  pocketbook  put  any  doubt  out  of 
the  question.  The  tMef  had  been  clever 
enough  to  destroy  all  personal  papers,  bixt  as 
Mr.  Burroughs  had  made  a  present  of  the  wal¬ 
let  to  Ms  nephew,  he  identified  it  at  once. 

“Now,  my  dear  Miss  Betty,”  said  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  when  the  policemen  and  their  prisoner 
had  gone,  “I  am  not  going  to  scold  you  for 
your  tardiness.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to 
apologize  for  a  speech  you  must  have  over¬ 
heard.  You  are  anytMng  but  ‘a  flighty  girl.’ 
Now,  as  to  the  coal-mme - ” 

“T  AM  so  sorry  I  was  beMnd  time,  sir.  Mr. 

Cobb  will  tell  you  it  was  not  my  fault. 
And  my  father - ” 

“I  know  all  about  your  father,  my  dear,  and 
the  long  journey  you  were  brave  enough  to 
take  in  his  place.  What  I  want  to  say  is  tliis: 
On  the  property  where  the  coal-mine  is,  stands 
a  small  house  and  garden.  If  you  and  your 
father  would  like  to  set  up  housekeeping  there. 
I’ll  include  them  in  the  bargain.  Not  a  word 
of  thanks,  my  dear— tMs  is  strictly  business. 
And  now  allow  me  to  congratulate  the  first 
lady  to  own  a  coal-mine  in  the  State.  May  it 
bring  you  both  happiness  and  riches,  but  hap¬ 
piness  first!” 


Van  Camp  gets  beans  like  those” 


Pork  and 
Beans 

Three  sizes,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 
Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 
Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

The  prize  Italian  recipe, 
but  made  with  ingredients 
such  as  Naples  never  uses. 


Van  Camp’s 
Evaporated  Milk 

From  high-bred  cows  in 
five  rich  dairying  districts. 


Perhaps  every  woman  says  that  when  she  first  tries  Van 
Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans. 

Xo  matter  how  you  bake  beans,  or  what  read}^-baked  beans 
j-ou  know — the  first  dish  of  Van  Camp’s  will  surprise  you. 


Save  the  Summer  hours 


This  is  the  time  to  know  Van 
Camp’s.  It  means  hearty  din¬ 
ners  always  ready,  hot  or  cold. 

The  dish  is  ever  welcome.  It 
is  not,  like  old-style  bake'd 
beans,  served  but  once  a  week. 
You  will  save  many  a  hot  hour 
in  the  kitchen  when  you  make 
baked  beans  inviting.  Keep  a 
dozen  cans  on  hand. 


Van  Camp’s 
Tomato  Soup 

Based  on  a  famous  French 
recipe,  but  greatly  perfected. 
There  are  18  kinds.  Try 
the  tomato. 


Done  by  experts 

The  Van  Camp  kitchens  are 
directed  by  culinary  experts, 
college  trained.  They  spent 
years  in  perfecting  this  dish. 
In  every  quality  and  flavor 
you  will  find  Van  Camp’s  dis¬ 
tinctive. 


We  do  this  for  you 

We  get  beans  grown  on 
studied  soils — selected  by  an¬ 
alysis.  We  cook  them  in  water 
freed  from  minerals.  Hard 
water  makes  skins  tough. 

We  bake  in  modern  steam 
ovens.  Thus  the  beans  are 
baked  for  hours  at  high  heat 
without  bursting  or  crisping. 
They  come  to  you  mellow  and 
whole. 

We  bake  in  sealed  containers, 
so  all  flavor  stays  intact. 

We  bake  with  a  sauce  which 
has  never  been  matched  for  de¬ 
licious  tang  and  zest. 

And  we  bring  them  to  you  in 
cans  of  three  sizes,  so  you  open 
what  you  want. 
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Start  Housekeeping 
an  Yflpeyz  Cleaner - 


Hight  -  Get 
*Jirst  string 


“You'll  be  in  a  home  of  your  own  next  month. 
Begin  right  by  getting  an  Apex  cleaner  like 
mine .  Housework  will  never  tire  you.  Servants 
won  V  annoy  you  and  your  work  will  always  be 
quickly  over  with  and  well  done. 

It’s  the  monotony  of  housework  that  makes  it 
hard  to  do.  Sweeping  and  dusting,  stooping  and 
bending  day  after  day  tires  one  out. 


The  Apex  cleaner  takes  the 
sameness  out  of  housekeeping. 
It  does  the  disagreeable  clean  - 
ing  tasks  with  ease  and  thor¬ 
oughness.  The  Apex  inclined 
nozzle  reaches  clear  under 
radiator,  davenport,  buffet, 
china  closet  and  other  hard- 
to-move  objects.  The  divid¬ 
ed  nozzle  of  the  Apex  cleans 
thoroughly  and 
only  the  Apex 
can  do  these 
things. 

The  strong 
even  suction  of 
the  Apex  gath- 


evenly  and 


ers  all  surface  dirt  and  draws 
the  deeply  imbedded  gritty 
particles  right  out  of  rugs  and 
carpets.  When  you  have  an 
Apex  in  your  home  it  will  give 
you  hours  of  time  to  keep  up 
your  girlhood  friendships  and 
associations. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  housewives  find  the 
Apex  almost  indispensable  in 
their  homes  and  the  number 
is  increasing  daily.  Start 
housekeeping  right  —  get  an 
Apex  the  first  thing. 

A  leading  dealer  in  your  city  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  Apex  to  you  without  cost.  If  you 
don’t  know  him,  write  us  for  his  name. 


THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
1073  East  152nd  Street  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

Made  in  Canada  by  The  Apex  Electrical  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited, 

102-104  Atlantic  Ave.,  Toronto 


Concluded  from  page  27 

OF  SLIP-COVERS 


A  chair  that  is  called  the  “Lawson”  chair 
and  is  used  by  all  decorators  and  architects 
is  produced  by  all  the  >arge  and  small  uphol¬ 
sterers.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give  the  price 
of  the  chair,  as  the  price  fluctuates  with  the 
price  of  labor  and  material.  We  find  many 
people  who  prefer  to  have  slip-covers  made  for 
these  chairs  instead  of  having  them  upholstered. 

TJ  ECENTLY  we  decorated  two  Lawson  chairs 
with  slip-covers  of  a  very  characteristic  En¬ 
glish  chintz,  white  ground  with  large,  flowery 
roses,  the  prevailing  colors  being  reds,  pinks, 
greens  and  a  little  blue.  Our  expert  workmen 
do  not  cut  these  covers  by  a  pattern,  but  cut 
the  material  right  on  the  chair.  They  pin  the 
material  wrong  side  out  with  great  exactness, 
and  then  sew  the  cover  from  this  pinned 
affair.  These  particular  covers  are  made  in 
the  way  which  we  find  most  satisfactory — that 
is,  with  a  welted  seam.  This  welted  seam 
consists  of  a  small  inset  cording  covered  with 
the  chintz,  which  makes  a  hard,  substantial 
finish  at  the  seams.  We  sometimes  make  a 
welt  of  ribbon  of  some  contrasting  color,  or 
repeat  one  of  the  colors  in  the  chintz.  For 
instance,  these  welted  seams  might  be  of  red 
or  green,  repeating  any  of  the  tones  in  the  chintz. 

For  the  dining-room  most  people  who  buy 
fine  chairs  from  us  ask  us  to  make  slip-covers 
at  the  same  time  that  we  make  the  chairs. 
We  always  plan  these  covers  carefully  with 
relation  to  the  room.  For  instance,  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  covering  a  set  of  mag¬ 
nificent  Queen  Anne  chairs,  which  have  backs 
and  seats  of  green  damask,  with  a  linen  printed 
in  needlework  design  of  green  and  red  on 
cream  color.  These  backs  and  seats  are  to  be 
bound  with  a  dark-green  ribbon  and  tied  and 
snapped  very  carefully  on  the  seats  and  backs 
of  these  dining-room  chairs. 

WE  ARE  showing  an  illustration  of  a  small 
v  v  cottage  dining-room  chair.  This  walnut 
chair  has  a  striped-silk  seat,  but  in  Summer  it 
wears  a  slip-cover  of  blue  linen,  finished  with 
a  box-plaited  frill,  edged  with  a  narrow  cotton 
fringe  of  violet  and  blue.  The  cover  shown 
has  been  wrashed  and  ironed  and  has  lost  some 
of  its  regularity  of  plaits,  but  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  copy  it. 

For  Summer  covers  I  especially  like  checked 
gingham.  Not  only  for  porch  furniture  but 
even  for  the  living-room  and  dining-room 
we  constantly  make  covers  of  large  and  small 
checks.  Some  of  the  large  Scotch  plaids  are 
really  lovely  on  some  of  the  large  chairs  in 
the  living-room,  and  the  pink-and-white 
small  checks,  bound  with  pink  chambray, 
make  perfectly  charming  chairs  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  cottage.  In  a  play-room  on  small  wooden 
chairs,  painted  red,  we  used  seats  and  back- 
slips  of  red-and-white  pin-checked  gingham. 

Slip-covers  are  really  first  aid  to  the  woman 
who  has  shabby  furniture.  We  have  even 
made  slip-covers  for  beds,  especially  those 
small  white  non  single  beds.  By  making  slip¬ 
covers  for  the  headboards  and  footboards  that 
go  all  the  way  to  the  floor,  finished  with  a 
narrow  two-inch  ruffle,  and  making  the  bed¬ 
spread  so  that  it  touches  the  floor  on  the  sides, 
the  commonplace  iron  bed  becomes  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

TF  DOTTED  swiss  is  usedfor  covering  an  iron 
J  bed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  muslin 
lining;  but  if  white  sprigged  calico,  or  some 
light,  checked  gingham,  or  pale  pink  or  blue 
chambray  is  used,  no  lining  will  be  necessary. 

There  are  few  families  in  Amei'ica  who  have 
not  inherited  those  quaintly  carved  rosewood 
chairs  and  sofas  with  haircloth  seats  and  backs. 
By  reducing  the  height  of  these  pieces  of 
furniture  and  taking  off  enough  of  the  carving 
to  make  a  smooth  outline,  you  can  establish  a 
form  winch  wall  be  graceful  in  a  tight-fitting 
old-fashioned  chintz — for  instance,  a  plum- 
colored  ground  with  tan-colored  leaves  and 
flowers  on  it.  There  are  so  many  tempting 
chintzes  on  the  market  that  one  could  go  on 
forever  planning  these  covers. 

Calico  is  a  favorite  material  for  slip-covers 
for  country  cottages.  A  famous  Long  Island 
cottage  was  completely  outfitted  with  slip¬ 
covers  of  calico  last  Summer.  We  even 
made  curtains  of  the  same  calico  which  were 
used  instead  of  the  heavier  curtains  used  in 
the  Autumn  and  Spring.  There  are  many 
delightful  sprigged  calicos  available  that  would 
fit  into  all  kinds  of  schemes  of  furniture  and  color. 

If  you  have  a  shabby  little  chair  or  stool 
that  seems  hopeless,  you  might  make  a  slip¬ 
cover  of  Turkish  toweling  and  use  it  as  a 
bathroom  chan.  A  straight-back  kitchen 
chan  with  a  slip-cover  of  Turkish  toweling 
bound  with  Turkey-red  calico  is  a  great 
comfort  in  the  bathroom.  The  slip-cover 
should  go  all  the  way  to  the  floor,  of  course. 


STORIES  COMING  NEXT 
MONTH 

“EVEN  THE  YOUNGEST” 
By  Owen  Oliver 

Wherein  a  flapper  beats  a  “vamp”  in 
winning  the  catch  of  the  ship,  a  charming 
young  surgeon  who — but  that  would  be 
telling. 

“THE  PUPPY  RUG” 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Another  story  of  a  “vamp”  who  turns 
out  a  nice  person  after  all. 

“MA  BENNETT  TAKES  A  HAND” 
By  Izola  Forrester 

A  true  story.  Ma  Bennett  forces  the 
course  of  true  love  into  the  right  channel. 

“STAYING  OVERNIGHT” 

By  Ruth  Fargo 
A  Pioneer  Story  for  Girls. 


DEUUYYALE 

GENUINE  IRISH 

LINEN 

TABLECLOTHS  AND  NAPKINS 


^'XAERRYVALE  Genuine 
/ Irish  Linens  will  ap- 
peal  to  you  not  only 
for  their  snowy  crispness, 
their  beautiful  sheen  and  their 
delightful  design,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  are  woven  for  last¬ 
ing  service. 

You  never  tire  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  For  years  they  will 
grow  more  beautiful  with  use 
and  laundering  only  adds  to 
their  lustre. 

"If  it’s  Derryvale,  it’s  Irish  Linen" 

For  50c  you  can  get  a  copy  of  our  book 
“How  to  Set  the  Table  for  Every  Occa¬ 
sion”  from  the  one  department  store  that 
has  the  “Derryvale  Agency”  in  your  city 
exclusively,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you,  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  check,  postoffice  or 
express  money  order.  Write  for  the  Der¬ 
ryvale  catalog,  mentioning  your  dealer’s 
name. 

v-  .  ■ ,  ■  • 

Derryvale  Linen  Company,  Inc. 

23  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City 

Mills— Belfast,  Ireland 


A  Frenchwoman’s 
Impressions  of  America 

Comtesse  Madeleine  de  Bryas  and 
Mile.  Jacqueline  de  Bryas  have  really 
seen  America.  They  came  to  this 
country  during  the  war  to  do  work 
both  for  France  and  America ;  and 
their  work  carried  them  to  every 
part  of  our  country.  Of  American 
descent,  they  had  kept  in  touch 
with  the  United  States;  they  knew 
both  their  own  country  and  ours, 
though  tliev  viewed  America  through 
keen  French  eyes. 

“A  FRENCHWOMAN’S  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  AMERICA”  is  therefore  not  ‘the 
usual  commentary  by  a  foreign  visi¬ 
tor  who  sees  a  few  cities,  interprets 
wliat  is  seen  without  sufficient])' 
understanding  it,  and  is  either  ful¬ 
some  in  praise  or  unjustly  sweeping 
in  condemnation. 

The  two  authors  found  plenty  to 
praise  here  and  some  tilings  at 
which  to  level  good-natured,  well- 
mannered  criticism.  And  it  is  all 
written  in  a  shrewd,  smooth,  viva¬ 
cious  style.  It  is  a  stimulating  book. 

“A  FRENCHWOMAN’S  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  AMERICA”  is  published  by  The 
Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  is  sold  at  all 
bookstores  for  $1.75. 


}  PURITY  CROSS 

FOR  SUMMERING 

0  Deviled  Ham  ®  Deviled  Ham  with 
Chopped  Olives®  Boned  Chicken  ®  Chicken 
in  Jelly  in  Glass  ®  Chicken  a  la  King  ® 
Welsh  Rarebit  ®  Ox  Tongue,  etc. 

Handy  Tins  at  Quality  Stores 
Aside  from  its  deliciousness,  each  Purity 
Cross  Delicacy  provides  greater  economy 
in  terms  of  net  trimmed  meat. 

Made  by  a  Master  Chef  in  a  Model  Kitchen 

THE  PURITY  CROSS  MODEL  KITCHEN.  ORANGE.  N.  J. 
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A  Kroehler  Daven-O  quickly  pays  for  itself 

by  cutting  rent  and  coal  bills 


The  Kroehler  Daven-O  permits  you  to  live  in  a 
smaller  house  or  apartment  and  save  rent — or  to  heat 
one  less  room,  and  save  coal. 

It  also  serves  as  a  beautiful,  artistic  piece  of  modern 
furniture  in  which  you  will  take  the  greatest  pride, 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

The  Kroehler  Daven-O  folds  and  unfolds.  By  one 
easy,  well-balanced  motion  it  opens  into  a  bed — and 
with  equal  ease  it  again  folds  into  a  davenport.  Of 
distinctive  quality,  it  enhances  the  attractiveness  of 
the  home  and  at  the  same  time  provides  added 
accommodations  for  family  or  guests. 

Kroehler  Daven-O’s  are  made  long  or  short — for 
large  or  small  rooms.  Either  length  is  fitted  with 
patented,  sagless,  metal,  folding  bed-frame  and 


spring,  and  is  equipped  with  a  30-lb.  Kroehler-made- 
and-fitted  removable  mattress,  full  size  and  comfort¬ 
able.  Every  demand  of  comfort,  convenience  and 
health  is  satisfied. 

You  may  select  from  a  pleasing  variety  of  Modern, 
Colonial  and  Period  styles.  All  woods  and  finishes. 
Luxuriously  upholstered  in  tapestry,  velours,  real  or 
artificial  leather.  Design,  material  and  workmanship 
throughout  are  of  the  highest  quality. 

Please  visit  your  local  furniture  dealer  today  and  ask  to 
see  a  Kroehler  Daven-O  demonstrated.  Sold  and  fully 
guaranteed  by  leading  furniture  merchants  every¬ 
where.  To  insure  maximum  satisfaction  look  for  the 
Kroehler  trade-mark.  This  is  the  sign  of  the  genuine. 
Write  for  handsome  illustrated  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 


KROEHLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories  at:  Kankakee,  Ill.  Naperville,  Ill.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Canadian  Factory:  Stratford,  Onta;;o 
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Peanut  butter 

Made  twice  as  delightful 

The  Van  Camp  experts,  college  trained,  decided  to  create  a 
new -grade  peanut  butter.  They  had  made  many  delights  for 
men  and  women — this  was  for  boys  and  girls. 


It  took  two  years 

They  studied  peanuts.  One 
variety  yields  the  richest  butter, 
but  others  excel  in  flavor.  After 
many  tests  they  made  a  blend 
which  was  both  rich  and  de¬ 
licious.  And  that  blend  is  al¬ 
ways  followed. 

By  other  tests  they  learned 
when  roasting  brought  the  fla¬ 
vor  to  its  peak.  And  they  stop 
the  roasting  at  that  point  by  a 
sudden  draft. 

They  found  that  the  nut 
hearts  gave  a  bitter  tinge.  So 
these  germs  are  all  removed. 
They  found  that  the  skins  only 
muddied  the  butter,  so  they  are 
taken  off. 

They  found  that  air  affected 
the  flavor,  so  the  jars  are  now 
sealed  in  a  vacuum. 


After  school 

Have  peanut  butter  sandwiches  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  Spread  them  thick,  for 
peanuts  are  nutritious.  Think  of  bread 
aud  peanuts  blended.  That’s  one  thing 
you  missed  when  a  child. 


Now  it  is  ready 

Now  j’our  grocer  has  it' — this 
supreme  grade — Van  Camp’s 
Peanut  Butter.  It  costs  no  more 
than  many  lesser  grades. 

One  jar  will  convince  you 
that  you  should  always  get  it. 

Then  remember,  please,  that 
every  Van  Camp  product  is  per¬ 
fected  in  a  like  way.  Y.'e  make 
nothing  in  the  ordinary  qual¬ 
ities.  Highly  trained  experts 
have  spent  years  on  each  Van 
Camp  creation. 


Peanut  Butter 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 
Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Pork  and  Beans 
Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 
Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp’s 
Pork  and  Beans 

A  dish  we  originated, 
aud  the  finest  Pork  and 
Beans  one  ever  tasted. 


Van  Camp’s 
Tomato  Soup 

Based  on  a  famous  French 
recipe,  but  perfected  by 
countless  tests. 


Van  Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

A  famous  Italian  recipe 
made  with  the  finest  in¬ 
gredients. 


Continued  from  pa  tie  7 

THE  RANCHING  OF  NAN 


The  ten  twenty-five  pulled  into  the  little 
station  with  as  much  noise  and  pomposity  as 
if  it  had  come  across  the  continent  instead 
of  fr«aa  San  Francisco,  fifty  miles  away.  This 
day  it  disgorged  but  four  passengers,  and  Billy 
Pettigrew  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  two 
women  with  the  five  pieces  of  hand-luggage 
who  were  the  first  to  descend.  One  was  a  tiny, 
shriveled  negress  whose  black  skin  fitted  her 
so  loosely  that  she  seemed  to  be  considering 
stepping  out  of  it,  like  a  snake,  and  whose 
beady  eyes  were  as  bright  and  quick  as  a  bird’s. 

T’HE  other  was  a  tall  young  woman  in  a  very 
plain  brown  coat  and  skirt,  and  very  smart 
and  sensible  brown  low  shoes,  and  the  most 
up-to-date  of  brown  woolen  stockings,  heavy, 
mannish  brown  gloves,  and  a  brown  hat 
rather  like  an  Anzac's,  rolled  impudently  up 
at  the  side  and  revealing,  probably  with  entire 
malice  aforethought,  exceptionally  pleasant 
brown  hah’.  All  in  all,  she  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly]  brown  girl.  Her  eyes  were  brown,  too, 
and  her  skin — gently,  creamily  brown,  save 
for  the  glow  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  rather 
wide  red  mouth.  She  had  a  look  of  out-of- 
doors,  of  stiu’dy  self-assurance,  of  amiable  in¬ 
dependence. 

“No  clingin’  vine  there,  Aggie,”  murmm’ed 
Billy  Pettigrew,  watching  her  stride  after  the 
baggage-agent. 

Fergus  Gavin  AlcQuaid  saw  her  arrival 
from  his  high  hillside.  He  looked  down  on 
her  as  she  jumped  out  of  the  car  and  stood 
regarding  her  new  home,  and  he  hoped  heartily 
that  it  was  striking  terror  and  discouragement 
to  her  rash  young  soul.  He  was  very  glad  he 
had  not  set  his  man  to  clearing  things  up  for 
her. 

Two  days  later  old  Billy  Pettigrew  carried 
away  from  the  box  at  the  Carey  place  a  pale- 
buff  envelope,  sealed  with  bronzy-gold  wax, 
stamped  with  an  imposing  crest,  and  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Andrew  Blair.  Riverview,  Oakdale, 
Kentucky.  He  turned  it  over  and  over  and 
felt  its  chatty  thickness,  but  it  maintained  an 
unpostal-like  privacy ;  the  seal  settled  it.  Six 
days  later  it  gave  up  its  contents  to  Nan 
Carey’s  sister,  half  a  continent  away: 

“Babs  Darling: 

“I’m  a  viper,  not  to  have  written  before 
when  I’ve  been  here  two  days,  but  Liberty 
’Liz’beth  and  I  have  been  nothing  but  char¬ 
women.  I  never  worked  so  in  all  my  life. 
When  I  first  looked  through  the  house  I 
thought  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  set  a  match 
to  it,  and  then  build  a  clean  one.  But  Liberty 
’Liz’beth  allowed  we  could  get  at  least  the 
top  layer  of  dirt  off,  and  we  have,  and  I  find 
it’s  really  rather  sweet.  It  will  take  oceans  of 
bright  paint  and  miles  of  matting  and  chintz 
and  gay  wall-paper,  but  it’s  going  to  be  livable 
and  lovable. 

“There’s  an  old  lamb  of  an  R.  F.  D.  postman 
who  brings  the  mail  and  the  paper  whenever 
he  hasn’t  anything  more  important  to  do. 
He  looks  like  an  elderly  infant  and  harmless 
as  a  dove,  but  I  suspect  him  of  being  likewise 
as  wise  as  a  serpent.  I  gather  from  what  he 
says  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  frail  blossom 
of  the  ante-bellum  period,  a  hothouse  plant 
bound  to  wither  on  this  rough  soil,  and  that 
these  ranchers  are  looking  to  see  me  swoon 
with  discouragement  and  go  weeping  home  to 
the  careless  kin  who  should  never  have  allowed 
me  to  undertake  it.  Little  they  know,  old 
dear,  of  the  lean  years  we’ve  put  in,  reclaiming 
the  old  plantation!  Beside  what  you  and  I 
did  there,  this  little  ranch  is  a  rest-cure! 

“Write  soon  and  often  and  much!  Love  to 
Andy,  and  the  greedy  lion’s  share  to  you. 

“Nan.” 

“CAY,  F.  G.,”  said  Billy  Pettigrew  next 

u  morning,  “don’t  you  hold  your  breath  till 
that  girl  down ’t  th’  old  Carey  place  makes  a 
mess  o’  things  an’  quits.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  McQuaid  indifferently. 

“  ’Cuz  you’d  be  pretty  black  in  th’  face, 
that’s  why!  Quittin’  ain’t  one  o’  her  best 
parlor  tricks.  Quick  ’s  ever  she  gits  th’ 
house  all  slicked  up  she’s  goin’  to  fly  at  the 
outside.  Wants  to  raise  some  kind  o’  live 
critters,  but  she  ain't  made  up  her  mind  which.” 

“You  might  suggest  goldfish.” 

“She  don’t  need  nobuddy  to  se'gist  nothin’, 
that  girl  don’t.  She’s  a  peach,  but  she’s  no 
cling!  Wall,  I  guess  likely  she’s  too  busy 
reddin’  up  to  come  for  her  mail  t’-day.  What 
say  we  amble  down  with  it,  Aggie?” 

He  got  a  warmer  welcome  at  the  Carey 
place.  N.  Carey  was  down  on  her  knees,  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  forlorn  garden-bed  before  the  house, 
and  there  was  a  ruddy  flush  in  her  brown 
cheeks.  “Good  morning,  Mr.  Pettigrew!  How 
many  fine  fat  letters  have  I  this  morning?” 

“Nary  letter!  Jest  this  here  magazine. 
Cover  come  off  in  th’  bag,  but  it  ain’t  damaged 
none.” 

She  pulled  off  her  gardening-gloves  before 
she  took  it  from  him.  "Thanks!  Oh,  must 
you  hurry?” 

“Wall,  we  ain’t  goin'  to  a  fire,  but  Aggie  an’ 
me’s  got  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  aboard.”  He  backed 
his  equipage  about  and  then  pulled  Agnes  to 
a  standstill.  “Wuz  they  anythin’  I  c'd  do, 
Miss  Annie?” 

“Why,  I  thought — if  you  had  a  moment  to 
spare — Liberty  ’Liz’beth  usually  keeps  some 
coffee  hot,  and  she’s  just  baked  gingerbread — -” 
She  did  not  smile,  but  continued  to  look  hos¬ 
pitably  eager  as  he  wound  the  reins  around 
the  whip  and  clambered  down  with  alacrity. 
“Liberty  ’Liz’beth!” 

“VAS’M,  Miss  Nan!”  The  little  old  black 
woman  appeared. 

“Bring  Air.  Pettigrew  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
and  a  plate  of  gingerbread!  Out  here — we’ll 
sit  on  the  steps.”  She  sat  down  and  smiled 
at  him,  and  the  old  postman  beamed  back  at 
her.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the  old  house 
were  open  to  the  damp,  sweet  Spring  air;  the 
whole  place  had  a  look  of  cheerful  energy. 

The  old  negress  brought  a  cup  of  steaming 
coffee  and  a  plate  of  golden  gingerbread,  and 
lingered  to  complacently  watch  his  apprecia¬ 
tion. 


“Isn’t  this  jolly,  Liberty  ’Liz’beth?”  her 
mistress  wanted  to  know. 

Liberty  ’Liz’beth  seemed  to  feel  that  it 
Avas,  within  limits.  There  was  something  hi 
the  amiable  austerity  of  her  manner  which 
subtly  conveyed  that  feeding  the  postman 
on  the  steps  was  well  enough;  that  struck  a 
delicate  balance  between  charity  and  democ¬ 
racy,  but  Aliss  Nan  need  not  think  she  was 
going  to  have  him  in  the  house. 

“You’re  the  first  guest  to  break  bread  with 
us,  Mr.  Pettigrew,”  said  his  hostess.  “None 
of  my  neighbors” — she  glanced  up  the  hill— 
“has  called  yet.” 

“Wall,  F.  G.’s  th’  only  neighbor  you’ve 
got,  I  might  say,  others  bein’  so  fur  off,  an’ 
he  don’t  neighbor  much.  Awful  Scotch. 
Nice  feller,  though;  smart.  Smart  ez  they  come. 
Kinder  authority  round  here  on  most  every¬ 
thin'.” 

N.  Carey  nibbled  a  bit  of  gingerbread. 

“VES  siree,  folks  round  here  looks  up  to  F.  G. 

Did  to  his  father,  quick ’s  ever  they  come 

from  Scotland.  F.  G.  warn’t  but  a  boy  then _ 

kid  o’  eighteen,  mebbe.  Went  to  college,  up  t’ 
Stanford’s.  Quick  ’s  ever  he  wuz  through, 
th’  old  man  died.  F.  G.,  he  lives  there,  all 
soul  alone,  ’ceptin’  liis  hired  man,  th’  old 
Scotch  feller  that  does  fer  him,  in  an'  out. 
I  don’t  knoAV  a  gosh-dashed  thing  about  it, 
but  th’  talk  round  town  is  he  wuz  th’  butler' 
back  in  th’  old  country.  F.  G.,  he  don’t 
have  much  comp’ny.  Feller  he  knew  in 
college  comes  down  from  San  Francisco  wunst 
in  a  while.  He  sets  great  store  by  that  dog 
o’  his,  an’  all  his  critters;  specially  his  rabbits. 
Wouldn’t  think  a  six-foot,  upstandin’  he- 
man’d  be  so  crazy  about  rabbits,  would  yer? 
But  at  that,  they  ain’t  common  or  garden 
rabbits,  ez  th’  sayin’  is.  Fer  eight,  ten  year, 
now,  he’s  riz  th’  best  rabbits  of  anybuddy 
round  here — about  th’  best  in  th’  country. 
His  registered;  pedigreed  Flemish  Giant  buck, 
Robert  th’  Bruce,  is  th’  ondefeated  champeen. 
He  c’n  beat  any  tilin’  in  fur.” 

“I’ve  heard  there’s  money  in  rabbits.” 

“Wall,  I’ll  say  they  is!  Why,  when  he  was 
jest  beginnin’  to  develop  his  strain,  F.  G., 
he  paid  twelve-fifty  for  a  doe,  an’  in  two  years 
she  earned  him  over  five  hundred  dollars!” 

“My  word!”  said  the  young  woman. 

“Yes  siree,  she  did.  But  now,  land  t’  good¬ 
ness,  he  thinks  nothin’  o’  gittin’  seventy- 
five  ’n’  a  hundred  apiece,  fer  fine  stock  now. 
Oh,  I  ain’t  denyin’  it's  a  fine  bizness,  but  it’s 
too  oncertain  fer  my  taste.”  He  helped  him¬ 
self  to  next  to  the  last  piece  of  gingerbread. 
“Rabbits,  they’re  too  frail;  too  delikit.  Can’t 
let  th’  breath  o’  heaven  blow  on  ’em,  or  they’ll 
up  ’n’  die  on  yer.” 

“Not  for  me,”  said  N.  Carey  decisively. 
“I  don’t  know  yet  Avhat  I’ll  go  in  for,  but  it’ll 
be  chickens,  or  something  tough.  Not 
rabbits.  I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  them  Little 
Eva-ing  and  Camille-ing  all  over  the  shop.” 

Billy  Pettigrew  chuckled.  “F.  G.,  he  se’- 
gisted  you  might  raise  goldfish.” 

“What?” 

WHY,  I  aa'uz  tellin’  F.  G.  you  hadn’t  got 
your  mind  made  up  yit,  what  sort  o’ 
critters  you'd  raise,  an’  he  se’gisted  goldfish.” 

“So  Air.  McQuaid  suggested  that  goldfish 
Avould  about  represent  my  capacity  for  stock- 
raising?”  The  young  woman  rose  to  her  feet 
and  stood  looking  fixedly  up  the  hill. 

“I  just  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know — ”  she  was  a  little  breathless  with  her 
haste — “that  I’ve  decided  what  sort  of  stock 
I  shall  go  in  for.  I’m  going  to  raise  rabbits!” 

The  next  day  Aliss  Carey  went  into  San 
Jose  and  called  on  the  editor  of  the  stock- 
journal  and  got  very  nearly  a  whole  memo¬ 
randum-book  full  of  valuable  information, 
called  on  half  a  dozen  rabbit  men  and  women, 
bought  three  fat  rabbit-books,  and  rode 
thoughtfully  home  in  the  battered  jitney. 
The  next  week  she  had  her  own  speedy,  low- 
hung  roadster,  and  made  frequent  trips  to 
San  Jose  and  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
and  in  an  amazingly  short  time  Billy  Pet¬ 
tigrew  was  able  to  report  to  the  Scotchman 
that  her  model  hutches  were  Avell  under  way. 

She  always  bowed  to  F.  G.  AlcQuaid. 
nodded,  rather;  but  she  had  been  a  month 
in  her  new-old  ranch  before  she  actually  met 
up  Avit-h  the  Scot.  It  was  Liberty  ’Liz’beth 
Avho  arranged  it. 

She  was  unaccountably  gone  one  afternoon, 
just  at  the  hour  when  Miss  Carey  took  her 
solitary  tea.  Her  mistress  looked  for  her 
and  called,  a  little  anxiously.  Presently  she 
saw  her  coming  down  the  hill. 

“Liberty  ’Liz’beth,  where  have  you  been? 
For  a  Avalk?” 

“A  WALK?  Huccome  yo’  ax  me  is  1  been  fo’  er 
walk?  Yo’  ebber  see  me  was’e  my  time  tek- 
kin’  er  walk?”  the  little,  Avitch-like  old  negress 
Avas  sputtering  with  temper.  “No,  marm,  Aliss 
Nan,  I  ’low  I  kin  git  all  de  Avalkin’  I  craves 
doin’  de  fo’  Avomans’  wuk  in  dis  house.  No, 
I  ain’t  go  fo’  no  Avalk.  I  des  step  up  de  hill 
to  see  kin  I  borry  a  li'l’  sugar  twel  mawnin’, 
kaze  dat  ornery  grocer  boy,  he  des  nachelly 
fo'git  his  haid  if’n  hit  Averen’t  fastened 
on.” 

Her  young  lady’s  face  flushed  hotly.  “Lib¬ 
erty  ’Lizbeth,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
Avent  up  to  borrow  from  Air.  McQuaid?” 

“Yras’m.  Aliss  Nan,  da’s  whut  I  Avent  fo’.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Aliss  Carey  crisply, 
“you  can  turn  around  and  march  straight 
back  up  there  and  retmn  his  sugar,  with 
my - ” 

“Huccome  yo’  say  return  de  sugar?  Yo’ 
see  any  sugar  'bout  me?  AnsAver  me  dat. 

I  ain’t  got  no  sugar.” 

“Well,  thank  goodness!  He  wasn’t  home?” 

“Oh,  ain’  he,  des’?  He  home  fas’  ernuff. 
But  he  done  ’suit  me,  Miss  Nan!  He  rip- 
roarin’  crazy  drunk,  an’  he  done  ’suit  me.  I 
nebber  hab  no  sich  Avuds  spoke  to  me  endurin’ 
my  life!” 

“Mr.  McQuaid  is  drunk?" 

“Huccome  yo’  say  Mist’  McQuaid?  I 
mekkin’  talk  ’bout  dat  po’  white-trash  man 
Continued  on  pa  tie  43 
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NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  and  Ovens 


TWO  of  the 
popular  Alad¬ 
din  Cooking  Uten¬ 
sils — the  Aladdin 
Enameled  Steel  Pre¬ 
serving  Kettle  and 
the  Aladdin  Alum - 
i  num  Double 
Boiler — -are  illus¬ 
trated  with  this  . 
X.  stove.  / 


Trim  and  Neatly 'Cool 


It’s  easy  to  keep  trim  and  neatly-cool  in  a  clean,  comfortable,  convenient 
kitchen — a  kitchen  equipped  with  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  and  a 
New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  5  The  Long  Blue  Chimney  Burner 
is  the  Secret. 


Speedy 


Lights  and  gives  cook¬ 
ing  heat  instantly — no 
fire  to  build — no  waiting  for  a  slow 
flame  to  generate.  Gives  you  a 
speedy  start. 


Steady 


Clean  Does  not  blacken  pots 
and  pans.  Turns  every 
drop  of  kerosene  oil  into  clean,  in¬ 
tense  heat — no  smoke,  soot  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor. 


Flame  stays  where  set 
—  needs  no  watching. 
Steady  cooking  heat,  not  a  swelter¬ 
ing  fire . 

Hot  For  every  cooking  purpose, 
the  abundance  of  speedy, 
steady,  clean  intense  heat  is  driven 
full  force  directly  against  the  utensil. 
Eliminates  coal-hod  and  ash-pan 
drudgery — keeps  the  kitchen  com¬ 
fortable. 


Bring  New  Perfection  comfort  and  convenience  to  your  kitchen — a  clean,  speedy  stove  for 
every  cooking  purpose — steaming  hot  water  always  ready. 

New  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stoves,  Ovens  and  Water  Heaters  are  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Long  Blue  Chimney  or  write  for  free  New  Perfection  booklet. 


cAtade  2ry> 

THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

7651  PLATT  AVE. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


i/flso  makers  of 

PERFECTION 

0/7  Healer's  and 

ALADDIN 

Cooking  UlensiJs 


Oil  Stove  goods  made  in  Canada  by  the  Perfection  Store  Co.,  Limited,  Sarnia,  Ontario 
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Washing  Your  Finest  Things 
Even  Your  Silk  Sweater 


The  time  for  dainty  silk  sweaters,  frilly  white  blouses, 
and  lacy  dresses  has  come — and  with  it,  to  the  Blue- 
Bird  owner,  a  new  sense  of  joy  and  security. 

For  she  knows  that  she  may  wear  her  finest  things 
every  day,  because  when  they  become  soiled,  BlueBird 
will  wash  them  safely  and  harmlessly. 

And  she  realizes  that  the  greatly  increased  washing 
of  summer  need  hold  no  terrors  of  long  hours  or  expense 
to  her,  with  BlueBird — the  wash  is  on  the  line  by  nine, 
and  the  cost  per  hour  for  electricity  is  only  two  cents. 

After  seeing  BlueBird  and  its  many  superiorities — the 


oscillating  copper  tub  with  its  perfectly  smooth  interior, 
the  all  steel  wringer  which  locks  in  three  positions,  the 
rigid  steel  frame,  and  the  protecting  white  enamel 
cabinet  —  )'ou  will  realize  why  BlueBird  results  are 
uniformly  wonderful. 

And  after  seeing  a  typical  BlueBird  washing,  you  will 
understand  why  the  machine  has  won  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  many  thousands  of  women. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  BlueBird  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  in  your  home.  Write  to  us  for  the  beautiful 
BlueBird  Book. 


BlueBird  Appliance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Office:  Brantford,  Ontario 


ELECTRIC  CLOTHES  WASHER 
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THE  RANCHING  OF  NAN 


er  Ms.  fiat  eberybuddy  gotter  call  'Mist' 
McGehee!’  I  gwine  ‘Mist’  ’  Mm,  one  er  dese 
odd-come-shorts,  yo’  liyar  me  shout!” 

“lint, — what  did  he  say,  Liberty  ’Liz’beth?” 
“Huccome  yo’  ax  me  whut  he  say?  I’s  a 
chu’ch-member.  I  is,  an’  yo’  des  pintly  nuffln’ 
but  er  chile,  If’n  I  use  sich  langwidge,  yo’ 
mek  me  wash  out  my  mouf  wif  laundry- 
soap.” 

‘‘Was  Mr.  McQuaid  there? 

“  ’Deed  he  were,  honey,  'deed  he  were!” 
She  sat  down  on  the  door-sill  and  wiped  her 
glistemng  black  face.  “Gib  de  debil  Ms  due; 
he  ’pologize  fo’  dat  'Mist’  ’  McGehee.  He 
dribe  Mm  back  into  de  house.  He  say  he 
gimme  de  sugar  Ms  own  se’f,  but  I  ain’  wait 
fo’  no  sugar.  No,  marm,  Miss  Nan,  I  tek 
my  fut  in  my  han’  an’  put  out  fo’  home.” 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Carey  firmly,  “I  loathe 
doing  it,  but  I’ll  simply  have  to  trudge  up 
there  and  do  some  apologizing  myself!” 

On  the  road  wliich  ran  between  the  two 
ranches,  dividing  and  defining  them,  she  met 
her  dour  neighbor,  Ms  imposing  police-dog  at 
his  heels. 

“T  WAS  coming  to  apologize— ”  he  began  at 
'  sight  of  her. 

"I  was  coming  to  apologize,”  said  N.  Carey 
crossly.  “It  was,  believe  me,  entirely  with¬ 
out  my  knowledge  or  consent  that  my  servant 
took  it  upon  herself  to  borrow — or”  — she 
corrected  herself  with  meaning —  “to  attempt 
to  borrow  from  strangers.  She  is  a  simple 
creature,  who  does  not  realize  that  propin¬ 
quity  does  not  necessarily  make  for  neighbor¬ 
liness — that  friendliness  is  not  a  matter  of 
geography,  but  of  the  spirit.  I  am  greatly 
annoyed  and  chagrined.  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  her  intrusion.”  She.  had  managed  to  de¬ 
liver  her  apology  very  neatly,  in  the  form  of 
an  arraignment,  and  the  Scotchman’s  lean 
cheeks  flushed  darkly. 

“Her  action  was  qmte  natural.  The  only 
apology  is  due  from  me,  in  behalf  of  my  man, 
McGehee,  a  most  faithful  fellow,  who  served 
my  father  and  my  grandfather,  and — save 
for  Ms  unfortunate  weakness — invaluable. 
May  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  the  sugar?” 
Fergus  Gavin  McQuaid  stiffly  extended  to¬ 
ward  her  a  beautifully  wrought  old  silver 
sugar-bowl  with  a  design  of  tliistles  and  a 
rich-hearted  topaz  winking  in  the  knob  of 
the  cover.  N.  Carey  wrote  her  sister  that 
night : 

“Babs  Dear: 

“You  would  have  screamed!  There  we 
stood  in  the  road,  glaring  at  each  other,  wMle 
F.  G.  McQuaid  endeavored  to  present  me  with 
the  contents  of  1ns  ancestral  sugar-bowl.  If 
I'd  thought  he  meant  to  throw  in  the  container 
for  good  measure  I’d  have  relented — ab¬ 
solutely  the  most  heavenly  old  tiling  you  ever 
saw — looked  a  thousand  years  old  and  fairly 
reeked  of  ‘Scots  wlia  hae’,  and  ‘On,  Stanley, 
on!’  If  I  thought  she  could  do  a  neat  job 
I’d  send  Liberty  ’Liz’beth  up  to  burgle  it 
some  night!” 

A/I ISS  CAREY  soon  had  her  old  house  in  new 
and  shining  order  and  people  began  to  ride 
out  from  the  village  and  up  from  San  Jose 
to  call,  and  friends  motored  down  from  San 
Francisco.  F.  G.  McQuaid  looked  down  on 
the  gay  goings  and  comings  from  Ms  Mgh 
Mil,  from  Ms  Mgh  horse.  He  wrote  to  the 
college  friend  who  came  at  call  and  spent 
a  lounging,  smoky  week-end  with  Mm,  but 
who  demanded  annoyingly  who  the  brown 
pippin  m  the  brown  roadster  was,  and  why 
they  didn’t  ramble  down  Sunday  afternoon 
and  see  if  she  wasn’t  dishing  up  some  tea? 

McQuaid  explained  that  he  was  not  on  call¬ 
ing  terms,  but  it  did  not  appease  the  house 
guest,  who  soon  mumbled  sometliing  about  a 
walk,  jammed  on  Ms  cap,  and  disappeared, 
returning  two  hours  later  with  the  complacent 
announcement  that  he  had  strolled  down  to¬ 
ward  the  Carey  place,  met  a  fellow  he  knew 
going  in  there,  and  tacked  on.  It  seemed 
very  simple.  i 

All  that  evening,  in  consequence,  Fergus 
Gavin  McQuaid  was  obliged  to  listen  to  ful¬ 
some  praises  of  Ms  young  neighbor,  and  he 
retreated  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  austere 
silence. 

NT  CAREY  had,  apparently,  come  to  stay. 

^  •  Her  house,  her  car,  her  garden,  had  a  look 
of  stability.  The  rural  community  had  taken 
to  her  swiftly ;  she  had  acMeved.  a  sudden  if 
surface  popularity ;  the  yearly  reception  to  new¬ 
comers  would  be  practically  a  party  given  for 
her. 

Therefore  it  was  a  carefully  amiable  and 
cordial  sqiure  who  stepped  into  the  Social 
Service  Rooms  that  balmy  evening  and  gave 
Mmself  up  to  an  hour  of  determined  gaiety. 

“You  know  each  other,  of  course,”  some  one 
said,  halting  midway  in  an  introduction. 

“Of  course,”  said  N.  Carey  good-hu¬ 
moredly.  It  was  the  first  time  McQuaid  had 
seen  her  in  anytMng  but  corduroy  or  tweed 
or  khaki,  and  he  stared  a  little  at  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  different  look  of  her  in  daffodil 
taffeta.  McQuaid  himself  was  a  satisfying 
person  in  evernng  dress ;  he  looked,  as  not  many 
men  in  the  little  gathering  looked,  as  if  several 
generations  before  Mm  had  known  gala  attire 
in  season. 

“So  you  are  going  into  the  rabbit  game, 
Miss  Carey?”  There  was  a  little  group 
about  them.'  It  seemed  to  McQuaid  that  a 
silence  fell  as  he  propounded  Ms  pleasant 
question;  people  appeared  to  be  listeMng  for 
her  answer. 

“YES,  Mr.  McQuaid;  I’ve  already  gone.” 

“So  I  gathered.  I  look  down  on  your 
hutches.” 

“I  gathered,  too,  that  you  look  down  on  my 
hutches,”  said  N.  Carey  with  the  faintest 
possible  italics,  “but  I’m  told  by  some  author¬ 
ities  that  they  are  models  of  perfection.” 

Fergus  Gavin  McQuaid  had  flushed  a  little 
at  the  beginning  of  her  sentence,  but  he  went 
sturdily  on  with  Ms  program  of  conciliation: 
“I  dare  say  they  are  if  Jack  Villar  oversaw 


them  for  you.  You  know  we  are  to  have  an 
exMbition  in  San  Jose  next  month?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  subscribed  to  every  pet  stock- 
journal  in  prrnt — Mcluding  the  Scandina¬ 
vian.” 

“Excellent  idea.  I  was  about  to  suggest 
that  you  do  not  purchase  your  stock  until 
then — without  doubt  you’ll  fMd  some  very 
unusual  buys  there.” 

But  N.  Carey  opened  her  brown  eyes  very 
wide.  “Not  purchase  my  stock  until  the 
exMbition?”  she  said.  “My  dear  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Quaid,  I  intend  to  exhibit  my  stock  there!” 


YANE  mild  morning  a  week  later  Billy  Pet- 
tigrew  left  Agnes  to  sample  the  fringe  of  N. 
Carey’s  garden  and  went  to  find  the  young 
woman  in  her  now  favorite  haunt,  the  hutches. 
She  lifted  a  warm  and  smiling  face  and  it 
seemed  to  the  old  man  that  she  was  browner 
and  brighter  than  ever.  “Come  and  look  at 
them,  Mr.  Pettigrew.  They’re  coming  on 
famously.  Aren’t  they  adorable?  Aren’t 
you  sure  they’ll  come  home  bringing  blue 
ribbons  as  well  as  their  tails  beliind  them?” 

“Wouldn’t  wonder  a  mite,”  said  the  post¬ 
man  amiably. 

“Don’t  you  tMnk  it  will  be  good  soul- 
disciplme  for  my  next-lull  neighbor  to  have 
Ms  haughty  bunrnes  beaten  by  a  woman’s 
stock?” 

“Um — mebbe  so;  but  don’t  you  git  your 
mind  set  on  that,  Miss  Annie.  F.  G.,  he’s 
never  been  beat  yit!”  He  rumbled  into  a 
low  chuckle.  “But — my  land  t’  goodness— 
wouldn’t  it  rile  Mm  to  be  trimmed  by  a  girl?” 
He  sobered  again.  “Is  some  reason,  though, 
fer  feelm’  ez  he  does  ’bout  wimmin  fanciers.” 

N.  Carey  set  a  clean  crock  of  rolled  barley 
into  one  of  her  cages  and  snapped  the  door 
shut  crisply.  “Why?” 


“WALL,  Mis’  Annie,  meanin’  no  disrespect, 
vv  wimmin  fanciers  ain’t  no  League-o’-Na- 
tions,  Peace-Conference  min’st’rin’  angels,  not 
by  a  jugfM,  they  ain’t.  They’re  awfM  sweet 
winners,  but  they’re  mighty  mean  losers. 
Why,  it’s  ez  much’s  a  man’s  life  is  wuth  to 
be  jedge  in  a  show  where  they’s  wimmin  ex¬ 
hibitin’.  Hang  ’em  over  with  blue  ribbons 
an’  it’s  fair  an  warmer;  turn  ’em  down  an’ 
they  make  th’  siege  of  Gally-Polly  look  like 
a  Sunday-school  festival.  Jest  one  man  left 
in  this  neck  o’  th’  woods  with  nerve  enough 
to  jedge  a  rabbit-show,  an’  that’s  Jack  Villar, 
an’  he’s  a’  old-time  jockey  an’  they  can’t 
nobuddy  bluff  Mm.  Only  man  livin’  that  kin 
outtalk  a  woman!  I’ll  be  dad-kicked  if  I  c'n 
see  why  ’tis  that  rabbits,  th’  peacefulest  pair 
o’  critters  Noah  shoved  into  th’  ark,  is  riz  by 
th’  fiercest  wimmin  you  ever  laid  eyes  on; 
you’d  tMnk  they’d  been  traiMn’  Bengal 
tigers!” 

N.  Carey  lifted  a  sleek  young  doe  out  of  its 
apartment.  She  laughed  as  she  held  the  vel¬ 
vety  rabbit  against  her  brown  cheek.  “Well, 
you  see,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  I  sha’n't  have  to  act 
like  the  other  women  fanciers  because  I  shall 
have  no  grievances.  I'm  going  to  win!” 

And,  amazingly  enough,  win  she  did.  tN. 
Carey,  after  only  four  months  in  the  rabbit 
game,  out  of  Mne  entries  won  four  prizes  and, 
still  more  amazing,  in  two  instances  she  de¬ 
feated  F.  G.  McQuaid.- 


THE  blossoms  were  long  gone;  the  valley  was 
heavy  with  frrnt  on  the  tree ;  then  black  with 
the  endless  trays  of  drying  prunes;  the  little 
hilLs  wMch  rolled  at  the  feet  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains  were  honey-colored;  m  the 
woods  there  were  brilliant  stabs  of  color; 
here  and  there  in  the  orchards  a  persimmon- 
tree  made  a  gay  batik  design  with  its  spheres 
of  exMtant  hue  against  bare  branches;  the 
Coast  Range  swam  in  a  purple  haze;  the  air 
was  strong  wine  overlaid  with  rich  cream. 
“Purty  a  November  ez  I  ever  see,”  said  Billy 
Pettigrew,  greeting  the  Scotchman  at  Ms  gate 
one  morning. 

“Are  you  sure  it’s  only  November?”  F.  G. 
McQuaid  wanted  rather  testily  to  know. 
“Considermg  the  time  I’ve  been  waiting  here, 
it  seems - ■” 

“Leetle  mite  late  tliis  mornin’,  mebbe. 
Kinder  heavy  mail.  Don’t  git  many  letters, 
F.  G.,  long  o’  N.  Carey!  Here’s  your  Geo¬ 
graphic.  Cover  come  off,  but  it  ain’t  damaged 
none.  I  wuz  kinder  runrnn’  my  eye  over  it, 
cornin’  along.  Say,  I  dunno  ez  we’ve  any  call 
to  criticize  our  wimmin’s  dress,  considerin’ 
them  Malay  girls — awful  healthy-lookin’, 
though,  ain’t  they?  Wall,  I  guess  you’re 
all  het  up  'bout  th’  big  show,  ain’t  you?  N. 
Carey,  she  swears  she’s  goin’  to  make  a  killin’ 
this  time.” 

“Miss  Carey  did  exceedingly  well  at  the 
last  show.”  Fergus  Gavin  was  on  Ms  guard 
now. 


“Y®P>  but  she’s  out  fer  th’  champeensMp 

1  this  time.  What?  Ain’t  heard  about  it? 
Wall.  I  don’t  know  a  gosh-dashed  tMng  about 
it,  but  talk  around  town  is  she’s  got  a  imported 
buck  that’s  the  Mnth  wonder  fer  color  an’ 
a  young  ellerphunt  fer  size.” 

“Indeed?” 

“You  bet  indeed!”  He  shamelessly  fished 
into  his  pouch.  “Nobody’s  seen  Mm,  fur’s  I 
know,  but,”  he  ran  Ms  pale-blue  eye  over  the 
postal,  “talk  is.  that  he’s  a  humdinger!  TMs 
here  card  is  s’posed  to  be  writ  by  Mm,  an’ 
it’s  kinder  po’try — 


“  ‘An’  if  thou  sayst  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  of  Scotland  here, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!’ 

“An’  it's  signed  ‘General  Robert  E.  Lee.  ” 

“I  am  not  interested  in  the  contents  of  your 
mail-bag,”  said  McQuaid  coldly.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  know  that  you  are  criminally  liable 
for  this  sort  of  thing.” 

“Shucks,”  said  Billy  Pettigrew  comfortably, 
“I  guess  anytMn’  a  rabbit  c’n  write  I  c’n  read! 
When  tliis  here  ‘General  Robert  E.  Lee’  flies 
Ms  protest  in  writin’  I’ll  tell  Mm  if  it’s  so 
gol-durned  private  he’d  better  come  acrost 
for  a  two-cent  stamp!” 

Continued  on  page  4  4 


Of  course  you  serve 
Summer  Salads 


Salmon  or 
Tuna  Fish  Salad 

1  pound  can  of  salmon  oc 
tuna  fish 

1  minced  green  pepper 

1  cupful  diced  celery 

Lettuce  or  cress 

Eggless  Mayonnaise 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

Open  the  fish  an  hour  before 

the  salad  is  to  be  made,  remove 
the  skin  and  bones,  and  mix  the 
fish  lightly  with  mayonnaise  to 
moisten,  add  the  lemon  juice  ancl 
green  pepper.  Half  an  hour  later 
add  the  celery  and  at  serving 
time  arrange  on  a  bed  of  salad 
green  and  garnish  with  mayon¬ 
naise  and  some  celery  tips  if 
convenient.  Three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  minced,  stuffed  olives 
may  replace  the  green  pepper. 
Serve  with  Russian  Dressing. 


nPHE  very  name  “salad”  in 
summertime  suggests  some¬ 
thing  cool,  refreshing  and 
altogether  delightful  when 
nothing  else  quite  seems  to 
tempt  the  appetite*  Here  are 
salads  and  salad  dressings  that 
vou  can  make  better  with 


Evaporated  ^Mitk 


With  the  Cream  left  in! 


IT  is  so  handy  to  have  several  cans 
of  Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk  on 
your  pantry  shelf.  It  will  replace 
fresh  milk  and  cream  wherever  they 
are  generally  used  in  cooking  and 
really  improves  gravies,  soups, 
cream  sauce  for  croquettes,  baked 
and  creamed  dishes.  Write  for  the 
Borden  Recipe  Book  and  learn  what 
a  help  it  is  to  have  fresh  country 
milk  right  at  your  hand  whenever 
you  need  it.  If  the  iceman  fails  to 
come  and  the  milk  sours,  or  if  the 
milkman  doesn’t  make  his  rounds, 
Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk  is  just 
waiting  to  serve  you. 

Your  Qrocer  will  supply  you  with 
Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk. 


Russian  Dressing 

Use  the  recipe  for  Eggless  M  ayon- 
naise,  and  add — 

1  chopped  hard-cooked  egg 
\\  cupful  chilli  sauce 
1  tablespoonful  minced  pimi- 
entos 

1  tablespoonful  minced 
parsley 

IV2  tablespoonfuls  minced 
chives  or  scraped  onion 
Combine  the  ingredients  in  the 
order  ,given  and  use  with  any 
plain  green  salad,  simple  vege¬ 
table  salad,  or  egg  salad. 

Borden’s 

Eggless  Mayonnaise 

3  tablespoonfuls  Borden’s 
Evaporated  M  ilk  undiluted 
V2  teaspoonful  salt 
1 ,1  teaspoonful  mustard 

2  tablespoonfuls  sharp 
vinegar 

?4  cupful  salad  oil— any  kind 
\\  teaspoonful  pepper 

Combine  seasonings,  add  milk 
and  gradually  beat  in  the  oil  with 
an  egg  beater.  Then  whip  in  the 
vinegar.  Use  as  any  Mayonnaise. 
Transfer  to  a  covered  jar.  This 
will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  cool 
place.  If  too  thick,  thin  with 
Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk. 


The  Borden  Company 

Borden  Building,  108  Hudson  Street,  New  York 


In  1857  Gail  Borden 
conceived  the  idea 
of  keeping  milk 
fresh  and  sweet  in- 
definitely.  For  63 
years  Borden’s 
Milk  Products  have 
been  the  highest 
standard  in  the 
world. 


It  whips 


BORDEN  PP.ODUCTS 

den’s  Evaporated  Milk  Borden’s  Milk  Chocolate 
den’s  Malted  Milk  Borden’s  Prepared  Coffee 
Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
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THE  RANCHING 
OF  NAN 


The  royal  weather  held.  The  opening  day 
of  the  exhibition  was  blue  and  gold  and  crisp. 
Thanks  to  McQuaid's  high  standing  and  long 
undisputed  leadership,  to  Miss  Carey’s  new 
and  vigorous  popularity  and  Billy  Pettigrew’s 
industrious  tongue,  excitement  ran  high. 
A  surprising  number  of  people  motored  up  to 
town  from  the  village  and  the  valley,  not  only 
rabbit-breeders  but  outsiders  who  didn’t 
know  Flemish  from  Belgian,  New  Zealand 
from  Dutch,  but  who  knew  F.  G.  and  N. 
Carey  and  sensed  the  little  drama  in  which 
Robert  the  Bruce  and  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  played  hero  and  villain,  prince  and  pre¬ 
tender. 

F.  G.  McQuaid  stood  before  the  cage  which 
held  the  champion,  his  cheerful  friend  stoutly 
supporting  him,  and  his  man,  “Mr.  McGehee,” 
solemn  and  entirely  sober;  across  the  aisle 
N.  Carey,  in  the  smartest  and  simplest  of  new 
fall  plumage,  with  a  neat  and  nervous  Liberty 
’Liz’beth  and  a  group  of  her  gay  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  acquaintances,  held  a  reception  before 
the  cage  of  her  challenger. 

'J’HE  editor  of  the  Pacific  Breeder's  Journal 
and  Jack  Villar  formed  the  center  of  an  ex¬ 
cited  knot  of  breeders  and  fanciers  a  little 
farther  down  the  aisle,  heatedly  discussing 
the  merits  and  especially  the  weight  of  the 
rival  bucks.  Jack  Villar  was  there  in  private 
capacity,  as  the  judge  was  a  stranger  that 
day,  a  wise-man-from-the-East.  Robert  the 
Bruce  was  known  to  tip  the  scales  at  sixteen 
pounds;  N.  Carey’s  supporters.  Jack  Villar 
among  them,  claimed  that  her  buck  would 
outweigh  McQuaid’s  by  half  a  pound. 

“Money  talks,”  said  Jack  Villar,  his  black 
eyes  snapping,  “and  my  money  says  that 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  outweighs  the  cham¬ 
pion.  Come  along,  you  fellers,  how  much 
nerve  have  you  got?  Is  your  money  tongue- 
tied?  What’s  it  got  to  say?  Hull?” 

The  editor  added  his  word  of  dependable 
opinion;  fanciers,  male  and  female,  voiced 
their  convictions;  the  more  reckless  souls 
placed  their  bets.  Word  ran  -through  the 
hall  that  the  judge  had  arrived. 

Miss  Carey’s  friends  patted  her  and 
squeezed  her  hand  and  called  the  dignified 
General  endearing  names  which  left  him  quite 
cold.  N.  Carey  herself  lost  a  tinge  of  her 
bright  color,  but  her  chin  gained  a  firmer 
angle.  F.  G.  McQuaid  threw  a  last,  satisfied, 
confident  glance  at  his  champion. 

'J'HE  judge  and  his  helpers,  clothed  in  smocks 
and  looking  a  little  like  surgeons  or  execu¬ 
tioners,  appeared.  A  space  was  roped  off  at 
the  end  of  thp  hall  and  a  long  table  placed 
within  it.  The  judge,  a  solid,  assured-look¬ 
ing  man  with  a  grave,  smooth-shaven  face, 
took  his  stand  at  the  table. 

“Senior  bucks,  Gray  Flemish  Giants,” 
he  called  in  a  brisk  and  businesslike  tone. 

As  if  actuated  by  some  dim  dramatic  im¬ 
pulse,  the  helpers  brought  the  less-famous 
contestants  first.  Twenty-three  bucks  were 
placed  in  a  squirming  line  upon  the  table 
before  Robert  the  Bruce  was  carried  from  his 
pen.  The  chatter  automatically  ceased  as 
he  was  placed  on  the  scales. 

“Sixteen  pounds  strong,”  announced  the 
judge,  curbed  admiration  on  his  impassive 
face. 

A  rumble  of  approval  and  satisfaction  rolled 
up  from  McQuaid’s  supporters. 

“Does  that  finish  tins  class?”  The  judge 
ran  a  practised  eye  over  ihe  quivering,  furry 
bodies. 

“Not  much  it  don’t!”  piped  Billy  Pettigrew. 
“No!  No!  Hold  on!  There’s  another — ” 
excited  voices  rose. 

“LANE  more,”  said  a  helper  laconically.  He 
placed  the  challenger,  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  beside  the  champion. 

The  judge  lifted  the  newcomer  onto  the 
scales.  This  time  the  silence  was  breathless; 
the  crowd  pressed  in. 

“Sixteen  and  three-quarters!”  In  spite  of 
his  trained  impassivity,  there  was  to  be  sensed 
an  exclamation-point  after  the  judge’s  state¬ 
ment. 

Robert  the  Bruce  looked  calmly  about  him 
with  his  clear,  wise  eyes ;  it  did  not  even  annoy 
him  when  General  Robert  E.  Lee  was  set 
above  him  at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  con¬ 
test  for  first  place  was  clearly  between  these 
two. 

Billy  Pettigrew  grinned  at  himself  w  hen  his 
fingers  shook  so  that  he  could  hardly  light  his 
eigaret.  It  seemed  ridiculous  to  be  so  seriously 
concerned  over  the  respective  merits  of  two 
rival  rabbits.  But  one  look  at  his  Scotch 
friend,  tense,  grim,  his  jaw  set,  at  Nan  Carey, 
scarlet-cheeked,  star-eyed,  recalled  him  to  the 
gravity  of  it  all.  They  stood  for  so  much,  those 
beautiful  beasts  on  the  table.  He  had  a  trai¬ 
torous  moment  of  being  not  at  all  sure  which 
one  he  wanted  to  win. 

“Anyhow,  you  got  him  skinned  on  weight,” 
he  whispered  to  Miss  Carey.  “You’re  ahead 
so  fur!” 

The  judge  finished  his  first  careful  scrutiny. 
“No  flaws,  no  defects.”  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  still  held  the  lead.  The  judge  made  his 
examination  once  more,  slowly  this  time,  with 
infinite  patience  and  pains,  checking  off  the 
points  under  his  breath.  “Ears,  legs,  tail, 
frame,  color,  condition.”  He  put  both  bucks 
back  on  the  table  and  stood  for  a  long  moment 
in  frowning  thought. 

“By  gum,  you’ve  got  him  beat!  Fifty-fifty, 
point  fer  point,  but  you  got  him  beat  on 
weight!”  Billy  Pettigrew’s  shrill  whisper  was 
almost  a  crow.  A  breaking  wave  of  excite¬ 
ment  rolled  over  the  crowd.  “Sh — ”  said 
some  one. 

^fHE  judge  picked  up  Robert  the  Bruce  once 
more.  Holding  him  deftly  against  his  smock 
with  one  hand  he  slipped  the  soft  fur  back 
from  the  nails  of  his  fore  feet,  one  by  one. 
He  nodded  approvingly.  “All  black,”  he 
muttered.  He  set  the  champion  down  on  the 
table  and  reached  for  the  challenger. 
Concluded  in  the  September  Delineator 
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FOR  WHITE 


Quickly  applied  with  the 
Dauber  attached  to  each 
Stopper.  Keeps  shoes  look¬ 
ing  like  new.  Economical. 

Sold  by  grocers,  shoe  stores,  druggists, 
notion  stores  and  repair  shops 

S.  M.  BIXBY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Bixby’s  Jet-Oil,  AA  Brown 
and  Jet-Oil  Paste  Shoe  Polishes 
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CLEAR  YOUR 
COMPLEXION 


WITH 


CUTICURA 
*  SOAP  * 

This  fragrant  super-creamy 
emollient  for  cleansing,  puri¬ 
fying  and  beautifying  the  skin 
and  complexion  tends  to  pro- 
moteand  maintain  skin  purity, 
skin  comfort  and  skin  health 
if  used  for  every-day  toilet 
purposes.  Largest  selling 
complexion  and  skin  soap  in 
the  world.  Sold  everywhere. 

IW^Cuticura  Toilet  Trio'll 

Consisting  of  Cuticura  Soap  to  cleanse  and 
purify,  Cuticura  Ointment  to  soothe  and 
heal,  and  Cuticura  Talcum  to  powder  and 
perfume.  Everywhere  for  25c.  Sample  each 
free  by  mail.  Address  postal;  Cuticura 
Laboratories,  Dept.  AA,  Malden,  Mass. 
!U®l?''Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


New  35^ Size 


Write  for  “ L’arl  de  la  Toilette”  to 
GEO.  BORGJFELDT  &  CO.  NEW  YORK 
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But  notice  those  dingy  teeth” 
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statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


They  are  due  to  film 

% 

Think  ‘  how  dull  teeth  lessen  countless 
women’s  charms.  And  that  dullness  is  due 
to  a  film. 

That  film  is  on  all  teeth.  It  is  constantly 
forming.  If  you  don’t  combat  it,  it  may 
cling  and  tartar  may  form.  It  may  absorb 
stains  and  discolor.  Then  the  teeth  become 
conspicuously  shabby. 

The  film  when  new  is  viscous.  You  can 
feel  it  with  your  tongue.  But,  if  not  re¬ 
moved,  it  forms  a  coat — a  cloudy  coat,  and 
in  some  places  tartar.  It  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  And,  besides  destroying  luster,  it 
causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

How  teeth  are  ruined 

Modern  scientists  have  proved  that  film 
is  the  teeth’s  chief  enemy.  It  causes  many 
troubles  which  very  few  escape. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors— not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  Also 
of  many  other  troubles,  local  and  internal. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  cannot  dissolve 
film,  so  the  tooth  brush  has  left  much  of  it 
intact.  The  vigorous  dental  cleanings  which 
remove  it  come  too  far  apart.  Thus  millions 
find  that  well-brushed  teeth  discolor  and  de¬ 


cay.  And  statistics  show  that,  despite  all 
cleanly  methods,  tooth  troubles  have  been 
constantly  increasing. 

The  long  war  on  film 

Dental  science  has  for  years  been  seeking 
a  film  combatant,  but  every  method  long 
proved  inefficient. 

Then  came  the  idea  of  applying  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albu¬ 
minous  matter.  The  object  of  pepsin  was  to 
dissolve  film,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So 
that  way  long  seemed  barred.  Then  science 
discovered  a  harmless  activating  method, 
and  active  pepsin  could  be  every  day  applied. 

Now  a  way  to  end  it 

Able  authorities  subjected  the  method  to 
many  clinical  and  laboratory  tests.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dentists  have  for  years  been  watch¬ 
ing  its  results.  Its  harmless  efficiency  has 
been  proved  beyond  question.  And  now 
leading  dentists  everywhere  are  urging  its 
daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  now  in  a  denti¬ 
frice  called  Pepsodent.  It  is  based  on  active 
pepsin,  but  it  also  meets  other  modern  re¬ 
quirements.  In  three  great  ways  it  brings 
to  people  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

The  evidence  is  free 

Pepsodent  quickly  proves  itself.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  evident  and  quick.  The  user  sees 


and  feels  it  doing  what  has  not  been  done 
before. 

So,  to  quickly  spread  the  facts,  a  10-Day 
Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 
Also  a  book  explaining  all  the  reasons  for 
results. 

This  is  to  urge  every  woman  to  get  it.  Not 
for  her  own  sake  alone,  but  for  her  family’s 
sake.  Nearly  everyone  suffers  from  that  film 
unless  it  is  successfully  combated,  and  some 
results  are  life-long  in  effect. 

See  what  Pepsodent  does,  then  judge  what 
its  constant  use  will  mean  in  your  home. 


Millions  of  teeth  now  glisten 

Millions  of  people  are  now  using  Pepsodent.  You 
see  glistening  teeth  now  wherever  you  look.  Ask 
your  friends  about  them.  They  will  probably  say 
that  those  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth  are  due  to 
Pepsodent. 

Then  try  it  yourself.  Watch  the  results  on  your  own 
teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you  won’t  forget. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  combined  with  two  other 
newly  -  recognized  essentials.  Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere,  used  by  millions  of  people  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  every  druggist  in  large  tubes. 


Note  the  change 
in  a  week 

Send  Shis  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten 
as  the  film-coat  disappears. 
The  results  are  both  quick 
and  convincing. 


10 -Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  582,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave„  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


ONLY  ONE  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILY 
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WIDOWS  KNOW  THE  WORLD,  GIRLS 

WITNESS  THESE  EXPERIENCES  BY  ONE  OF  THEM 


“THERE  WAS  A  DETACHED  SPIRITUAL  EXALTATION  IN  THOSE  EARLY  DAYS” 


EING  a  widow,  I  have  a 
great  many  opinions 
which  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  express  to 
enough  people. 

I  think  it  is  rather 
too  bad  that  I  can’t. 
Some  things  need  to  be 
said  to  a  large  audience 
by  a  person  who  is 
qualified  to  say  them. 
There'  has  been  such 
an  outpouring  of  youth  from  homes  into  national 
life — into  the  first  line  of  trenches — during  the 
last  five  years  as  to  constitute  nothing  short  of  a 
social  revolution. 

To  an  onlooker  at  the  center  of  that  national 
life,  while  the  boys  have  sometimes  seemed 
Paladins  in  their  war-mood,  invincibly  armed, 
the  girls  in  their  mass-rush  of  eager,  undirected 
recklessness  have  appeared  to  oppose  to  a 
whirlwind  of  shot  and  shell  only  their  own  un¬ 
armored  soft  young  breasts. 

If  one  should  liken  them  to  Knights  Paladin 
in  their  buoyant  self-confidence,  it  is  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Crusade  that  they  recall  in  their  pathetic 
lack  of  preparation.  For  while  the  country  is 
exultant  over  the  splendid  accomplishment  of 
its  women  wherever  they  found  real  work  to  do, 
it  is  nevertheless  bound  to  mourn  over  “the 
least  of  these’’  who  has  unnecessarily  fallen,  to 
be  trodden  down  by  the  hurrying  of  unregarded 
feet. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  time  we  should  rouse  our¬ 
selves  out  of  our  comfortable  habit  of  intoning, 
“The  American  girl  is  safe  anywhere.”  That 
statement  might  be  as  true  as  any  other  prov¬ 
erb  were  our  race  still  overwhelmingly  Anglo- 
Saxon,  for  that  strain,  whatever  its  limitations, 
always  accords  a  high  place  to  women.  Or  it 
might  be  true  were  we  back  in  pioneer  times 
when  women  were  earning  the  right  to  be  the 
austere  queens  of  hardship. 

But  neither  of  these  things  is  true.  .One- 
third  of  our  population  is  foreign-born  or  of 
foreign  parentage.  With  that  change  and  with 
the  additional  fact  that,  in  prosperous  circles, 
woman  has  for  a  generation  been  the  leisure 
class,  the  whole  mass  of  public  opinion  and  senti¬ 
ment  has  undergone  a  change.  The  status  of 
woman  to-day  in  this  country  is  fluctuating. 

JT  IS  affected  by  the  Latin  element,  which 
makes  her  interesting  only  because  of  her  sex; 
it  is  affected  by  the  Teutonic  strain,  which 
solemnly  conceives  of  her  as  of  a  lower  order 
than  man ;  by  the  Slavic  slowness,  which  is  will¬ 
ing  that  she  should  bear  her  full  share  of  toil 
and  support  the  burden  of  maternity  as  well. 
It  is  influenced  by  the  perverse  counter-current 
of  vicious  radicalism,  which  makes  a  woman  a 
moral  privateer  on  a  sham  equality  with  man, 
owning  no  law  and  with  an  undetermined  chart. 

An  American  girl — unfortified — is  no  longer 
“safe  anywhere  ”  The  danger  of  the  situation 
is  that  she  thinks  she  is — and  that  her  mother 
thinks  so,  too. 

If  a  girl  needs  counsel,  to  whom  does  she  usu¬ 
ally  go?  To  her  girl  friends,  of  course,  who 
know  no  more  than  she.  If  the  relation  between 
her  mother  and  herself  is  so  close,  so  confidential, 
that  she  turns  to  her,  the  girl  is  lucky  indeed! 
But  I  doubt  if  she  gets  there  altogether  candid 
advice  or  expert  advice. 

There  is  a  species  of  self-consciousness  that 
seems  to  be  generated  alone  in  the  relation  of 
mother  and  daughter. 

Moreover,  the  experience  of  the  usual  matron 
is  aPt  t°  be  limited,  where  men  are  concerned, 
to  those  of  her  own  mating-days,  supplemented 
by  those  of  domestic  life.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  knowledge  so  gained  is  very  limited.  She 
knows  what  her  husband’s  preference  is  in 
menus,  but  she  knows  very  little  of  his  real  code 
about  women. 

J?VEN  in  the  case  where  there  is  the  fullest 
domestic  harmony  and  the  fullest  confidence, 
neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  has  had  to 
meet  precisely  the  same  problem  that  meets 
the  yoimg  generation.  Their  convictions  were 
founded  upon  their  own  love-time,  the  youth 
of  their  own  generation.  And  yet  mothers 
could  do  so  much  if  they  didn’t  have  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  own  dignity.  You  can  just 
believe  I’m  going  to  groom  my  own  daughters! 

For  it  is  just  here  that  the  experience  of  a 
woman  like  myself,  who  has,  by  reason  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  a  wide  range  of  experience  with 
men;  who  has  known  the  tender  life  of  a  pro¬ 
tected  girl  in  an  affectionate  family ;  who  has  lived  ■ 
a  marriage  that  made  ideals  instead  of  breaking 
them,  and  latterly  hts  had  to  come  out  into  the 
first  line  of  the  “eternal  warfare  of  the  sexes,” 
might  be  of  value  to  girls  and  boys  who,  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  civilization,  can  not  have, 
without  being  brutalized  by  it,  that  vision  of 
the  whole  that  alone  makes  us  able  to  cope  with 
our  fate  on  equal  terms.  Oh,  the  eternal  pity 
of  it  that  this  should  be  so!  The  lament  of  the 
old  French  proverb  is  an  eternal  one,  “If  youth 
could  know;  if  age  could  do!” 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
a  woman  has  been  married  and  widowed,  men 
speak  to  her  with  an  extraordinary  frankness. 

It  is  assumed  that,  having  had  the  experience 
of  marriage,  there  is  nothing  of  which  she  is 
ignorant.  The  result  is  sometimes  appalling, 
but  it  is  certainly  enlightening.  From  a  girl 
whom  he  knows  to  be  innocent  any  decent  man 
hides  many  of  Ins  convictions.  It  is  an  almost 
religious  scruple.  To  another  man’s  wife  he 
does  not  talk  confidentially. 

As  I  have  elected  myself  to  be  Instructive 
Writing  Widow  to  say  some  necessary  things  to 
young  girls,  I  am  going  to  tell  enough  of  mv 
own  life  to  serve  as  credentials,  a  sort  of  “union 
label.”  ‘ 

I  married,  after  the  usual  succession  of  emo¬ 
tional  experiments,  the>  most  attractive  man  I 
had  ever  known.  Happily,  he  was  also  the  best 
and  the  most  high-minded.  He  died  while 
I  was  still  young.  Even  now  I  can  not  speak 
about  the  first  crushing  sense  of  being  utterly 
and  forever  maimed. 


I  had  small  children.  There  was  practically 
no  money.  Before  my  marriage  I  had  some 
professional  equipment.  His  loss  was  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  the  mere  question  of  making  a 
living  seemed  of  no  importance  to  me.  In  some 
way  strength  came.  On  the  whole  I  have  been 
successful. 

From  the  first  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
children  should  have  their  home.  And  they 
have  had  it,  with  enough  space  and  flowers  and 
growing  things  to  give  them  the  sense  of  freedom 
that  they  need.  So  the  material  question  may 
be  dismissed  in  the  beginning  except  for  one 
phase  of  it.  The  fact  that  from  the  beginning 
I  have  been  economically  independent  of  my 
family  connection  has  kept  me  from  being  pro¬ 
tected — or  hampered — by  family  prejudices. 

J  HAVE  been  a  free  lance,  compelled  to  go  out 

into  the  industrial  world  where  I  have  dealt 
chiefly  with  men.  This  has  simplified  my  prob¬ 
lem  in  some  ways  and  complicated  ;it  in  others. 
At  least  it  fits  me  better  to  comprehend  the 
difficulties  of  millions  of  girls  in  the  industrial 
life  of  this  country. 

There  was  a  detached  spiritual  exaltation  in 
those  early  days.  The  black-robed  women  who 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  me  when  my  hus¬ 
band  died  were  an  omen  of  what  I  was  to  be. 
All  my  life  I  was  to  be  reckoned  with  those  who 
had  lost.  It  was  a  freemasonry.  I  was  to  be 
forever  mateless.  My  love-life  was  dead.  I  had 
outlived  all  that. 

I  combated  the  material  world  with  my 
visions  and  they  carried.  People  on  the  street — 
people  in  the  cars — everybody  seemed  to  do 
things  for  me.  My  stock  in  trade  of  girlish 
idealism  had  been  strengthened  by  association 
with  my  husband  into  a  conviction  that  most 
men  were  high-minded,  clean,  chivalrous  to¬ 
ward  women.  It  was  in  that  mood  that  I  first 
met  the  world. 

My  professional  life  began  to  absorb  me. 
The  awakening  was  a  revelation  to  me.  My 
husband  had  absorbed  me  utterly.  During  my 


very  happy  but  exacting  married  life,  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  individual  side  of  me  had  been  in 
abeyance.  I  had  been  glad  to  be  an  echo  dur¬ 
ing  those  years  of  adoration. 

Now  I  was  an  individuality  again.  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  people  had  once  called  me  clever. 
Yet,  without  any  intention  to  be  disloyal  to  a 
really  idyllic  love,  I  must  confess  that  the  awak¬ 
ening  was  an  exhilaration.  I  was  so  tremen¬ 
dously  alive,  so  like  a  buccaneer  in  zest,  when 
1  drove  upon  my  prey. 

It  was  stimulating  to.  match  my  wits  against 
the  wits  of  clever  men,  pressing  every  advan¬ 
tage  home.  I  began — in  a  queer,  impersonal 
way — to  observe  that  my  being  a  woman  gave 
me  an  initial  advantage.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  my  mourning  clothes,  from  having 
been  a  heart-breaking  affront,  became  a  matter 
of  interest.  I  had  observed  the  becomingness 
of  mourning,  or  the  suggested  pathos,  had  an 
effect  on  men.  It  became  an  asset. 

BUT  i  also  had  heard  the  click  of  machinery 
when  the  man  came  out  of  the  masculine  per¬ 
sonal  into  mere  impersonal  mechanism  when 
he  talked  business  for  his  firm.  And  I  respected 
my  adversary  all  the  more  because  he  did  not 
yield  to  the  glamour  I  knew  he  felt.  I  tried  to 
•use,  in  my  turn,  the  purely  feminine  role  only 
as  far  as  I  might  honorably  do  so,  teaching 
myself  when  I,  too,  must  be  merely  impersonal. 

I  used  to  feel  each  time  I  approached  a  business 
interview  that  I  had  just  come  to  town  to  make 
my  fortune.  Pushing  the  question  of  happiness 
aside,  I  think  that  year  when  I  found  myself 
again  was  the  most  exhilarating  of  my  life. 

That  was  the  time  when  all  men  seemed  to 
me  to  be  kindly  big  brothers,  anxious  to  help 
on  as  far  as  they  honestly  could  a  woman  who 
had  been  burdened  with  a  double  load  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  And  they  were  big  brothers  and 
heavenly  kind  to  me. 

Somewhat  later,  I  said  to  myself:  “Now,  at 
least,  I  can  have  men  friends,”  regarding  my 
thirty  years  as  a  guarantee  of  immunity  from 


arousing  or  experiencing  emotion.  But  the 
insistent,  dominant  feminine  craving  for  man’s 
tenderness  awakes  from  its  sleep  just  as  surelv 
as  does  the  hunger  for  food  and  sunlight  ami 
pretty  clothes  and  laughter. 

How  could  it  seem  natural,  when  there  had 
always  been  something  masculine  to  give  if 
fection,  when  for  years  there  had  been  some  one 
to  give  it  in  constantly  heaping  measure,  that  no 
one  was  ever  to  give  it  again?  One’s  reason 
might  argue  that  there  ought  to  be  no  one 
One’s  idealism  might  feel  ever  so  sick  a  revolt 
against  remarriage. 

But  the  hunger  was  there,  growing  in  in¬ 
sistence  as,  month  by  month,  1  became  more 
vital  and  awake.  This  was  horribly  disillusion¬ 
izing.  I  discovered,  with  shame  and  tears' 
that  maturity  is  the  true  battle-ground  of  life 
Men  began  to  laugh  aside  my  scruples  ami 
make  love. 

'y'HIS  is  not  a  sentimental  journey  nor  yet  a 
chronique  scandaleuse.  I  am  not  going'  into 
detail.  It  is  because  what  men  there  were  were 
so  oddly  typical  that  I  feel,  on  looking  back,  a 
certain  sense  of  satisfaction.  It  is  exactly  as  if 
Fate  had  “hand-picked”  a  certain  number  of 
specimens  and  held  them  up  to  me  saying- 
“There!  Now  at  last  you  have  a  complete 
assortment.  What  do  you  make  of  them?” 

There  was  the  problem  of  the  man  younger 
than  myself;  the  problem  of  the  married  man- 
there  was  the  danger  of  the  fascinating  and 
clever  and  forceful  bachelor  with  picturesque 
but  not  honorable  intentions. 

Besides  these  pursuits  there  was  a  further 
phase  that  was  surprising  to  me  at  the  outset- 
the  lively  curiosity  about  me  of  all  the  men  I 
knew.  Would  I  'marry  again?  If  I  didn’t 
marry,  why  not?  If  I  did  marry,  would  it  be 
some  sane,  comfortable  arrangement  for  every 
one  concerned,  or  would  I  indulge  myself  in  the 
equivalent  of  the  business  man  marrying  his 
fluffy-liaired  stenographer? 

1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  per¬ 
ennial  interest  is  due  to  the  impression  that  a 
widow  has  the  chance  to  demonstrate  in  re¬ 
marrying  what  she  really  cares  for.  They 
watch  to  see  whether  certain  of  their  personal 
theories  about  women  are  confirmed  or  refuted. 

But  I  have  disappointed  all  these  theorists! 
They  are  still  watching.  I  compliment  them 
on  the  constancy  of  their  interest,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  my  own.  I  have  not  married  again  nor 
am  I  likely  to  do  so.  The  reason  for  this  has 
apparently  varied  with  each  “chance.” 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  not  all  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  general  law.  After  one  is  thirty, 
one  is  a  poor  sort  if  those  actions  on  which  de¬ 
pend  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  others  are 
not  governed  by  reason  rather  than  by  desire. 
The  arguments  have  all  been  against  remarry¬ 
ing  in  my  case. 

pEEHAPS  the  chief  deterrent  has  been  that 
most  of  the  men  who  have  cared  for  me  have 
naturally  been  middle-aged,  and  there  is  no 
materialism  as  deadly  as  that  of  middle  age. 
The  only  romance  possible  with  a  middle-aged 
man  is  friendship. 

There  have  been  battles  with  myself  and  with 
others;  there  have  been  some  rather  sordid  and 
ugly  comedies ;  but  there  have  been  no  tragedies. 
Of  course  I  have  pitied  myself  and  cried  out  in 
my  loneliness  for  some  kind  of  man’s  love — any 
kind,  as  has  every  woman  like  me  since  the  world 
began.  But  when  “any  kind”  was  offered  me 
I  haven  t  liked  it.  Having  known  the  best,  I 
couldn’t  accept  second-best.  Some  saving  grace 
of  caution  or  religion  or  just  the  tugging  hand 
of  a  child  has  held  me  tight  so  I  could  not  stray. 

1  hope  that  my  “union  label”  will  be  a  pass¬ 
port  to  the  confidence  of  the  girls  and  boys  who 
happen  to  read  these  words.  For  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  young 
wayfarers  so  needed  to  consult  a  guide-post. 
Boys  and  girls  alike  have  been  pitchforked  into 
maturity.  Having  been  precipitated  into  the 
midst  of  things,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  for  them 
to  disentangle  themselves,  go  back  home  and 
get  the  equipment  they  would  normally  have 
had.  It  isn't  in  the  picture  of  youth  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  all  really  alive  beings  have  a  right 
to  the  instinct  that  drives  them  out  into  con¬ 
flict.  No  other  life  is  productive  of  such  deep 
living,  such  irresponsible  laughter,  such  satis¬ 
fying  tears.  We  should  never  pray  for  a  life 
blank  of  combat,  for  that  is  to  make  of  one  a 
peevish  critic  of  the  tilings  that  are. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  for  an  army 
of  boys  and  girls  the  clock  can  not  be  set  back. 
For  years  to  come  they  are  to  be  out  in  the  thick 
of  life.  There  is  too  much  work  to  be  done  in  the 
world  to  think  of  chaperons  and  conventional 
safeguards. 

BUT  also,  there  is  too  much  work  to  be  done 
not  to  think  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control 
and  self-direction.  To  refute  the  obsolete  old 
pessimists  who  used  to  say  that  woman  must 
remain  in  the  harem  or  “the  home”  in  order 
that  the  matter  of  relationship  between  men  and 
women  should  not  upset  all  industry  and  all 
orderly  living,  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  have 
only  to  take  stock  of  themselves  and  of  each 
other. 

To  begin:  Every  girl  should  know,  so  well 
that  she  ceases  to  be  shocked  or  surprised  or 
curious  about  it,  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  world’s 
partial  civilization,  no  man  has  now  the  in¬ 
stinctive  horror  of  moral  irregularities  that  a 
merely  normally  healthy  girl  feels. 

That  does  not  mean  that  most  of  the  men  you 
know  may  not  have  led  as  blameless  a  life  as 
you  have  yourself.  But  if  that  is  true  of  any 
given  man  it  is  because  any  or  all  of  a  number  of 
outside  causes — religious  precept,  love  of  some 
woman,  regard  for  the  laws  of  health,  personal 
fastidiousness — have  conspired  to  aid  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  normal  woman  re¬ 
gards  such  lapses  with  instinctive  horror.  She 
may  have  urged  or  theorized  herself  into  be¬ 
lieving  she  holds  tenets  of  great  laxity ‘or  “in¬ 
dependence”  as  she  prefers  to  phrase  it.  She 
Concluded  on  page  9  2 
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Would  you  rather  wring  hy  hand? 


JUST  as  a  wringer  makes  laundry  work  easier,  so  P.  andG. — The 
White  Naphtha  Soap  will  lighten  all  of  your  hardest  tasks. 
All  kinds  of  cleaning,  scrubbing  and  washing  speed  up  amazingly 
under  its  dirt-melting  suds. 

It  cleans  better  and  easier  because  it  is  better  soap,  made  of  better 
materials,  and  because  it  contains  naphtha,  which  dissolves  the 
stubbornest  dirt  at  a  touch. 

Try  this  new-idea  soap  on  the  work  you  dread  most  of  all.  See 
how  much  sooner  you  are  finished,  how  much  brighter  things  look, 
and  how  much  fresher  you  feel. 

Don’t  you  think  it’s  worth  while  to  save  your  own  time  and 
strength,  especially  since  P.  and  G.— The  White  Naphtha  Soap 
costs  no  more  than  the  kind  you  are  using  now? 


Not  merely  a  white  laundry  soap; 

Not  merely  a  naphtha  soap; 

But  the  best  features  of  both,  combined . 
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Simple 

home  treatments 

which  make  your  hair  thick 
and  beautiful 


ARE  you  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  your  hair?  Is 
jf\,  it  thick  and  flossy,  as  healthy  hair  should  be,  or  is  it 
thin,  dry  and  brittle  ? 

In  this  case  begin  at  once  the  simple  home  treatments  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  advertisement.  Follow  them  faithfully  and 
they  will  soon  stimulate  your  hair  to  healthy,  vigorous 
growth. 

Only  10  minutes  a  day— an  hour 
every  two  weeks 

These  treatments  require  so  little  time  no  woman  should 
neglect  them.  It  takes  only  10  minutes  a  day  for  the 
brushing,  and  massage  which  brings  healthy  blood  circu¬ 
lation  to  the  scalp  and  keeps  the  hair  soft  and  smooth. 

These  daily  treatments  must  have  the  foundation  of  a  scalp 
thoroughly  clean  to  the  tiniest  pore.  You  can’t  allow  dirt, 
dandruff  and  excess  oil  to  clog  pores  and  hair  cells.  You 
must  learn  to  give  yourself  a  scientific  shampoo.  Hasty, 
careless  washing  and  drying  is  quickly  followed  by  bad 
results. 

Use  Palmolive  Shampoo 

First,  you  should  use  Palmolive  Shampoo,  the  scientific 
shampoo  mixture,  in  which  every  ingredient  has  been 
selected  because  it  is  beneficial  to  the  hair. 

Ordinary  soap  is  not  suited  for  shampooing.  Even  when 
you  melt  it  carefully,  its  composition  does  not  agree  with 
the  hair. 

Palmolive  is  made  from  palm.,  olive  and  cocoanut  oils, 
scientifically  combined  into  a  wonderful  fluid  cleanser. 
You  massage  this  potent  cleanser  into  the  scalp,  so  that  it 
penetrates  every  pore,  removing  every  particle  of  dust, 
oil  and  dandruff. 

This  massage  produces  a  wonderful,  thick,  profuse  lather, 
which  brings  out  the  beautiful,  natural  color  of  your  hair 
and  leaves  a  becoming,  glossy  sheen. 


Send  for  the  free  double  sample  of  Palmolive  Shampoo 

Send  for  the  free  double  sample  We  invite  correspondence  on  all 
of  Palmolive  Shampoo  which  is  questions  regarding,  the  scientific 
gladly  sent  free  on  request.  You  care  of  the  hair.  All  questions  are 
will  receive  two  trial  size  bottles — ■  conscientiously  answered,  in  con- 
one  for  each  of  the  washings  nec-  fidence.  Write  fully — there  is  no 
essary  for  one  thorough  shampoo,  obligation  whatever  involved. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Palmolive  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Directions  for  shampooing 

If  your  hair  is  inclined  to  be  very  dry, 
rub  a  little  vaseline  into  the  roots  before 
shampooing.  Normally  oily  hair  needs 
no  preparation. 

Pour  about  a  tablespoonful  of  Palm¬ 
olive  Shampoo  into  a  cup.  Be  sure  to 
wet  the  hair  thoroughly  with  water  be¬ 
fore  beginning.  The  wetter  your  hair, 
the  more  profuse  the  lather  produced. 

Massage  the  Palmolive  thoroughly  into 
the  scalp,  rubbing  lightly  with  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  until  it  penetrates  every 
pore  and  hair  cel] .  The  lather  envelops 
your  head  like  a  cap. 

Wash  the  entire  length  with  this  pro- 
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fuse  stiff  lather.  Rinse  thoroughly,  pref¬ 
erably  with  a  spray.  Then — repeat  the 
whole  operation. 

When  dry,  brush  thoroughly  with  clean 
brush.  Your  hair  will  be  silky  and 
glossy,  a  pleasure  to  dress. 

Brushing  and  massage 

Between  Palmolive  shampoos  your 
healthfully  clean  hair  should  have  at 
least  ten  minutes’  brushing  and  massage 
every  day. 

Massage  comes  first  —  vigorous  man¬ 
ipulation  of  the  scalp  with  the  ends  of 
the  fingers.  Massage  faithfully  for  five 


minutes  until  the  scalp  feels  flexible  and 
the  blood  circulates  quickly. 

Then  finish  with  thorough  brushing. 
Separate  your  hair  in  two  sections  and 
brush  each  thoroughly.  This  keeps  your 
hair  clean  and  glossy  between  washings. 

Some  important  “Don’ts" 

Don’t  dry  your  hair  quickly  with  intense 
heat.  Don’t  brush  and  comb  it  while 
damp.  Don’tuse  a  comb  with  fine  teeth. 
Use  a  large,  coarse-tooth  comb.  Don’t 
forget  to  wash  your  brush  and  comb 
oftener  than  you  wash  your  hair.  They 
should  be  cleansed  once  a  week.  Don’t 
wear  a  switch  if  you  can  do  without  it. 
It  heats  and  injures  the  hair. 
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Continued  from  page  11 

CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


One  of  the  hardest  feats  known  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  take  boarders  and  remain  in  polite 
society.  This  fact  was  gradually  making  itself 
known  to  Mrs.  Lyman,  although  she  was  far 
from  admitting  it. 

Surely  Jim  was  no  trouble,  away  all  day 
and  content  to  eat  a  warmed-over  meal  if  he 
worked  in  the  store  during  the  evening.  If  he 
was  home  on  time,  he  always  dried  the  dishes 
for  Bess  and  tried  to  do  everything  he  saw 
that  was  needing  to  be  done  about  the  house. 
The  fault  was  not  of  Jim’s  making. 


(  '  ERTAINLY  it  was  not  Bess  she  had  occa- 
sion  to  condemn.  Bess  did  the  dusting  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  fancy  cooking, 
and  she  always  offered  to  do  the  down-town 
errands.  Of  course  she  took  care  of  her  rooms, 
except  the  heavy  cleaning,  and  had  her  clubs 
and  a  great  many  friends  who  came  to  spend 
the  afternoon  or  evening. 

Bess’s  clothes  required  no  more  time  or 
money  than  they  had  before  she  was  married. 
Being  Mrs.  James  Gainer  had  in  no  way 
lessened  Bess’s  expense  to  her  parents — but  the 
matter  of  expense  affected  her  father,  not  her 


mother. 

As  for  her  husband  being  the  disturbing 
element,  Mrs.  Lyman  laughed  at  the  notion. 
As  if  he  could  be  otherwise  than  the  same  re¬ 
liable  man  of  the  house  who  bowed  to  her 
orders  as  Jim  bowed  to  Bess’s. 

The  fault  must  lie  with  herself,  she  finally 
concluded  in  an  altogether  morbid  state  of 
mind.  At  which  she  cast  about  for  a  proper 
defense  of  this  accusation.  How  had  she 
changed  since  her  child's  marriage  that  life 
had  lost  its  flavor? 

Feeling  quite  as  young  as  her  child  not 
eight  months  ago,  she  now  began  to  have  days 
when  it  was  an  effort  to  keep  about;  she  did 
not  concern  herself  in  anything  which  did  not 
happen  within  her  four  walls.  She  felt  as  if 
getting  new  clothes  or  keeping  up  church 
interests  or  her  old  friends’  society  were  all 
quite  too  much  to  attempt,  and  had  resigned 
herself  to  old  age  and  its  limitations. 


CHE  resigned  from  her  one  mildly  stimulat- 
^  ing  literary  society  and  let  her  husband  go 
alone  to  church-socials  at  which  she  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  leading  factor.  The  Saturday 
Social  Society  also  lost  her  support,  and 
presently  Mr.  Lyman  wearied  of  going  without 
her  and  turned  his  Saturday  evening’s  recrea¬ 
tion  into  that  of  a  bowling-club  with  prospects 
of  a  rousing  Spring  tournament. 

Bess  was  not  competent  to  keep  house — - 
nor  her  mother  to  let  her.  Emotionally 
generous  and  affectionate,  Mrs.  Lyman  lacked 
the  truest  kindness  which  all  mothers  should 
possess — justice.  She  had  not  the  courage 
to  shift  direct  responsibility  on  to  Bess’s 
shoulders.  Bess  merely  “helped,”  doing  the 
easiest  part  of  whatever  was  to  be  done,  and 
by  degrees  Bess  told  herself  that  this  was  her 
fair  share  of  the  task. 

At  one  time  she  used  to  beg  her  mother  to 
“Go  away  and  let  me  do  it,  I  know  I  can.” 
But  her  mother  checked  Bess’s  ability  by  say¬ 
ing  that  she  knew  very  well  she  could  not, 
and  there  was  not  time,  or  that  she  would  have 
to  do  it  all  over  again,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  So 
that  Bess  came  to  regard  the  situation  as 
“mother’s  way”  and  no  longer  offered  to  as¬ 
sume  the  cares  but  merely  to  assist  with  them. 

Freedom  from  drudgery  and  the  overseeing 
of  drudgery,  with  the  independence  of  being  a 
married  woman,  Bess  was  finding  easier  and 
more  enjoyable  each  day. 

Bess  was  seldom  up  to  see  Jim  off  for  the 
store.  Schooled  by  years  of  early  rising,  her 
mother  gave  Jim  his  hot  breakfast  and  his 
good-by  smile.  At  eight  or  so  Bess  appeared 
in  attractive  negligee,  to  eat  her  breakfast  and 
tell  her  mother  what  had  happened  at  last 
evening’s  party. 

WHEN  Bess  was  ready,  she  tidied  about  the 
house,  particularly  her  own  rooms,  or  per¬ 
haps  she  made  a  cake  or  a  new  kind  of  dessert. 
Mrs.  Lyman,  meantime,  had  proceeded  with 
the  regular  round  of  household  duties,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ordering  of  food  and  the  cooking. 
Bess  was  usually  dressed  for  the  afternoon 
before  lunch-time  or  else  she  went  out  for 
lunch  and  did  not  appear  until  the  dinner-hour. 
If  she  stayed  at  home,  she  usually  had  company 
or  indulged  in  those  half-hour  heart-to-heart 
telephone  conversations  with  her  friends. 

Some  one  had  to  stay  home  for  dinner,  and 
it  was  Airs.  Lyman  who  did  so.  Before  Bess 
was  married  they  had  gone  out  together,  but 
now  that  Bess  was  launched  in  the  newly  mar¬ 
ried  set,  her  old  friends  or  those  of  her  mother 
had  little  attraction. 

Gradually  there  had  devolved  upon  Airs. 
Lyman  the  cares  of  two  families,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  cares  of  one! 
Added  to  this,  she  felt  a  grave  anxiety  about 
something  she  could  not  tell  her  husband. 

It  was  true  there  had  not  been  many  tilings 
Bess's  mother  had  had  to  conceal — just  the 
usual  childish  pranks  and  schoolgirl  nonsense. 
Nevertheless  she  had  concealed  them.  But 
since  her  child’s  marriage  there  had  come 
something  which  caused  Mrs.  Lyman  to  ask 
herself  over  and  over:  “How  can  Bess? 
Wherein  have  I  failed  to  do  my  duty?” 

The  first  intimation  of  this  disturbance  was 
Bess's  own  confession.  Like  most  mothers 
who  deceive  the  fathers,  their  defense  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “I  can  not  estrange  my  own 
flesh  and  blood;  rather  let  me  have  my  chil¬ 
dren’s  confidence  than  anything  in  the  world, 
no  matter  what  they  may  do.  They  know 
their  mother  loves  them  and  will  help  all  she 
can.” 


JN  THE  abstract  this  is  an  admirable  stand, 
but  when  closely  probed  it  discloses  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  character,  a  desire  for  the  lines  of  least 
resistance,  and  a  letting  down  of  moral  stand¬ 
ards  to  the  child  which  may  easily  result  in 
the  child’s  losing  them  later. 

So  it  was  with  Bess.  Coming  in  one  after¬ 
noon,  she  surprised  her  mother  in  the  act  of 
darning  Jim's  stockings. 


“I  ought  to  do  that,”  she  began. 

“I’ve  nearly  finished — well,  was  the  club 
interesting?  Did  you  tell  Mrs.  Southern  I 
could  not  promise  to  come  regularly  until 
after  the  New  Year?” 

“Yes,  she  sent  her  love  and  said  they  all 
miss  you,”  Bess  answered  glibly,  taking  off  her 
things  and  sitting  down  beside  the  mending- 
basket.  “You  must  go  after  the  holidays; 
there  are  going  to  be  some  interesting  papers 
on  superwomen.”  She  gave  a  silly  smirk  as  she 
spoke.  “A  superwoman  can  do  things  other 
women  can  not — and  nobody  blames  them, 
do  they?”  She  looked  at  her  reflection  in  a 
mirror. 

“I  never  thought  much  about  it.  It  seems  to 
me  a  superwoman  is  usually  a  person  who  does 
something  she  should  not  and  has  a  ‘super’ 
punishment  as  a  result,”  her  mother  answered. 

The  bell  rang  and  Bess  rushed  to  answer  it. 
She  came  flying  back  to  whisper  excitedly: 
“It’s  Aunt  Willoughby,  mother  dear,  and 
before  you  go  in  I'll  have  to  'fess  up.  I — I 
fibbed  about  going  to  the  club,  Aunt  Wil¬ 
loughby  was  probably  there  and  has  taken  it 
upon  herself  to  drop  in  and  see  why  we  were 
both  absent - ” 

“You  weren’t  there — ”  her  mother  began. 

Unannounced,  Aunt  Willoughby  was  coming 
down  the  hallway. 

TN  A  quick  whisper  Bess  managed  to  add: 
■L  “No,  I  wasn’t — don't  say  anything  of  what 
I  told  you — I’ll  explain  afterward — there’s  a 
love,”  opening  the  door  for  her  Great-aunt 
Willoughby,  who  looked  at  her  shrewdly 
without  comment. 

“Any  one  sick  abed?”  she  asked  Airs. 
Lyman.  “I  missed  you  both  this  afternoon;  I 
thought  Bess  would  be  there  anyway.  I'm 
used  to  your  not  coming - ” 

“Did  Zoe  go?”  Bess  interrupted  confusedly. 

“No;  Zoe  finds  her  pleasure  elsewhere,” 
Aunt  Willoughby  returned  calmly.  “What 
was  the  matter  with  you,  Bess?  I  stopped  at 
the  store,  and  Jim  said  you  had  just  left  there 
for  the  club.” 

Bess  bit  her  under  lip  in  irritation.  She 
experienced  the  same  sort  of  annoyance  Zoe 
experienced  when  she  declared  that  Morris 
Heights  was  a  two-by-four,  meddling  place. 

“I  did  start,”  she  hastened  to  explain, 
feeling  her  mother’s  puzzled  gaze  and  Aunt 
Willoughby’s  keen  one  upon  her.  “I’m 
ashamed  to  say  what  I  really  did  do — but 
then,  it  was  all  right.  There  was  a  moving 
picture  at  the  south  end  of  town,  quite 
shocking — ‘The  Birthright’ — and  I  just  went 
in  and  saw  it.  I’m  really  glad  I  did.  It  should 
do  much  good  if  the  right  persons  could  see  it." 

Her  mother  was  silent. 

“What  a  waste  of  time  and  eyesight,” 
commented  her  great-aunt.  “Such  films  only 
make  money  for  the  producer.” 

Her  mother  came  to  the  rescue  by  urging 
Mrs.  Willoughby  to  stay  for  supper. 

“Thank  you,  I  will,”  was  the  unexpected 
reply. 

t? ESS  gave  way  to  mental  groans.  She  knew 
Mrs.  Willoughby’s  disposition  too  well  to 
expect  anything  but  an  unpleasant  evening. 
Her  great-aunt  would  insist  on  discussing  the 
right  and  wrong  of  exhibiting  such  a  picture  as 
“The  Birthright,  ”  and  Bess,  who  had  not  been 
within  miles  of  seeing  the  film,  would  have  to 
make  some  sort  of  lame  argument. 

Excusing  herself,  she  went  to  the  telephone 
and  called  up  Jim. 

“I  want  to  take  dinner  at  the  hotel,”  she 
informed  him  graciously. 

“Why?”  was  the  abrupt  interrogation. 

“Oh,  I  just  feel  like  it — please,  dear.  I’ll 
come  down  to  meet  you;  you  were  coming 
home  early,  anyway.” 

“I’d  rather  not,”  he  objected. 

“I’d  rather." 

“Shall  we  call  on  Zoe  afterward?”  he  pro¬ 
posed,  quite  innocently. 

“No,”  in  decisive  tones,  “I’ve  a  lot  of 
tilings  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  We 
haven't  eaten  to  music  in  ever  so  long  and 
there’s  no  party  on  for  to-night.  Please  say 
yes.” 

“Well — if  you  must — what  time?” 

“I’ll  be  down  in  half  an  hour,”  hanging  up 
the  phone  with  a  clatter. 

“Seems  to  me  you  are  rushing  right  away,” 
Mrs.  Willoughby  objected  as  Bess  took  her 
leave,  not  mentioning  it  was  a  recently  con¬ 
cocted  plan.  “Never  home  these  days,  are 
you?  Come  to  see  me  when  you  want  to  be 
bored  or  lectured,  and  don’t  ruin  your  mind 
with  any  more  of  those  absurd  pictures.” 

Telegraphing  to  her  mother  a  warning, 
“Don’t  tell  father,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth 
later,”  Bess  departed,  feeling  that  her  initial 
attempt  at  being  a  superwoman  was  anything 
but  a  success. 

T  EFT  alone,  the  two  women  indulged  in  a 
1  J  mild  gossip  about  mice  and  men,  after  which 
Mi’s.  Lyman  managed  to  say:  “I  wish  you 
would  not  mention  where  Bess  was  this 
afternoon;  her  father  has  queer  ideas  where 
girls  ought  to  go,  and  he  does  not  realize 
Bess  is  no  longer  a  child.  It  would  only 
cause  useless  argument,  and  you  know  Dan 
is  excitable.” 

“Will  she  tell  Jim?” 

“Oh,  if  she  feels  like  it — I’m  sure  I  don’t 
know.  It  really  isn’t  any  of  my  business,” 
Mrs.  Lyman  said  rather  pointedly.  At 
which  Mrs.  Willoughby  took  her  cue  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  none  of  hers,  either,  for 
which  she  was  extremely  thankful! 

As  Bess  and  her  husband  headed  toward 
the  best  hotel  the  town  afforded,  Jim  began 
reluctantly : 

“I  can’t  afford  hotel  dinners — not  at  four 
dollars  a  crack.  Just  figure  up  how  long  my 
salary  would  last  if  we  tried  this  very  often.” 

Bess  only  smiled  and  patted  his  arm. 
Seated  over  a  pink-shaded,  candle-lighted 
table  with  a  waiter  dispatched  for  the  things 
Bess  had  ordered,  she  took  the  matter  up  more 
in  detail. 

Continued  on  page  64 


“They’ll  be  here 
in  fifteen 
minutes ” 


And  my 

aren’t 


nails 
fit  to 


seen! 


THE  telephone  bell  rang. 

‘  T  m  so  glad  you  are  at 
home.  We’ll  be  right  over,” 
said  a  voice.  ‘Good!”  she  cried. 
Then  her  eyes  fell  to  her  hands. 
Her  heart  sank.  Such  battered  look¬ 
ing  nails ! 


that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  display 
your  hands!  Just  soften  and  remove 
the  cuticle  with  Cutex,  the  harmless 
cuticle  remover. 

Twist  a  bit  of  cotton  around  the 
end  of  an  orange  stick  (both  come 


She  knew,  too,  that  no  amount  of 
magnificence  and  good  grooming 
on  formal  occasions  would  efface 
the  impression  made  by  once  appear¬ 
ing  careless  in  an  offguard  moment. 

Have  you  ever  been  caught  in 
such  a  predicament  ?  Does  the  un¬ 
expected  occasion  always  find  your 
hands  at  their  loveliest?  Exquisitely 
cared  for  nails,  that  so  unmistakably 
tell  to  the  world  their  story  of  per¬ 
sonal  fastidiousness. 

It  is  the  simplest  thing  always  to 
be  sure  of  your  nails !  Just  a  matter 
of  giving  them  the  same  regular 
attention  that  you  do  your  hair  and 
teeth. 

Do  not  clip  the  cuticle.  When 
you  do  so  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
cutting  the  sensitive  living  skin,  too. 
The  skin  tries  to  heal  these  cruel 
little  hurts  and,  growing  quickly, 
forms  a  thick,  ragged  cuticle.  It 
gives  to  your  nails  a  frowsy  and  un¬ 
kempt  look. 

But  you  can  have  nails  so  charming 


Don’t  do 
this 

The  nail  root  is  only  1-12 
inch  beloiv  the  cuticle.  I f 
you  ait  the  cuticle ,  you 
are  sure  to  injure  the 
delicate  root. 

in  the  Cutex  package).  Dip  it  in 
the  Cutex  and  gently  work  around 
the  base  of  each  nail.  Push  back  the 
dead  cuticle.  Then  wash  your  hands 
and  push  the  cuticle  back  while 
drying.  Always  when  drying  the 
hands,  push  the  cuticle  back. 

The  Cutex  way  keeps  the  cuticle 
smooth  and  unbroken — the  nails  in 
perfect  condition.  Make  a  habit  of 
Cutex. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  cuticle 
particularly  soft  and  pliable  so  that 
you  do  not  need  to  manicure  as  often, 
apply  Cutex  Cold  Cream  at  night  on 
retiring. 

Get  Cutex  at  any  drug  or  department 
store.  Cutex,  the  cuticle  remover,  comes 
in  3  5c  and  65c  bottles.  Cutex  Nail  White, 
Cold  Cream  and  Nail  Polish  are  each  35  c. 

Six  manicures  for  20  cents 

Mail  the  coupon  below  with  two  dimes  and 
we  will  send  you  an  Introductory  Manicure 
Set,  large  enough  for  six  complete  manicures. 
Send  for  it  today.  Address  Northam  Warren, 
114  West  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 

If  you  Hue  in  Canada ,  address  Northam 
IVarren ,  Dept.  1208,  200  Mountain  Street , 
Montreal. 


Mail  this  coupon  with  two  dimes  today  to  Northam 
Warren,  114  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


Name. 


Street. 


City . State. 
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Little,  Laura  May 
Led  ad  the  rest! 


OUT  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  lives  little 
Laura  May  Kelce — 8R>  months  old  at 
the  time  this  picture  was  taken.  When 
born,  at  Spokane,  Washington,  Laura  May 
weighed  5%  lbs.,  and  two  months  later  she 
weighed  only  7  lbs.  Then  Eagle  Brand 
became  Laura’s  food,  and  since  that  day 
she  has  not  only  gained  steadily  in  weight 
and  good  nature,  but  was  awarded  First 
Prize  at  the  Colorado  State  Fair  in  1919, 
passing  all  the  health  tests  with  a  score 
of  100%. 

At  nine  months  the  “most  perfect”  baby 
in  Colorado  weighed  18 %  lbs.  She  is 
blessed  with  common-sense  parents  who 
give  her  three  open  windows  at  night,  for 
instance,  but  they  freely  give  most  of  the 


THE  NATION’S 
MILK 

Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk 
Evaporated  Milk 
Malted  Milk 
Milk  Chocolate 
Condensed  Coffee 


Established.  1857 


Send,  for  “Baby’s  Biog¬ 
raphy”  and  “Baby’s 
Welfare,”  two  Booklets 
every  mother  should 
have.  They  are  free 
for  the  asking. 


Better  Babies 
Standard  Score  Card 


Entry  No. 


_ Division. 


jSl. 


Score  - Age  in  Months— Sf.  Ao 

‘Rural _ _ _ City— _ 

Male./_ _ ^Fcmale_?-, 

Name  ..wLstt# rztt*. 


City  and  State _  _ /a4. 


Street  and  N umber,? .a 
Weight  at  birth _ . 


Strong  or  weak  at  b 
ft^-2d,  3d,  4  th,  5  th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  1 0th  dnSd _ 

Breast-fed... 
f  Mixed-fcd  (bottle  a 

l  No.  months _ 

f  Bottle-fed— maxis  moot 
la:  A£222a 


ctbi 

l  What  foodal^  ..  - 

Amount  of  milk  in  each  feeding  ,  V.  Pg  .  _ 

Number  of  feedingB  now  ip  24  btxxm 
Kind  of  food  at  present 
Sleeps  alone -Ao.  J 
If  not,  with  whom— 

Sleeps  in  open  air. 

Windows  open — 

Father’s  nameJ&^^t. 

Age  .*2_  If — Ni 

Occupation - 

Mother's  maiden  narmg 

Ag  e../..^. _ Nationality 

Occupation  — 

Has  birth 
When 
Coni 
By 


Trade  Mark  of  The  Borden’  Compa^ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Put.  Off. 

JBORD W 


credit  to  Eagle  Brand.  They  know 
Eagle  Brand  is  no  experiment.  It  has 
been  the  standard  infant  food  for  62 
years. 

Don’t  experiment  with  your  baby. 
Nurse  her  if  you  can,  but  if  you  can¬ 
not,  don’t  risk  giving  her  foods  of 
doubtful  purity  and  uniformity.  Eagle 
Brand  is  not  a  prepared  food  at  all.  It 
is  just  pure  milk  from  zealously  guarded 
dairies,  combined  with  pure,  refined 
sugar.  Thousands  of  mothers  all  over 
the  country  have  used  it  and  testified 
to  its  benefits.  Thousands  of  physicians 
have  recommended  it  for  puny  babies 
when  other  foods  could  not  be  retained, 
forEagleBrand  is  exceedingly  digestible. 

You  can  get  Eagle  Brand  anywhere,  at 
any  season — always  uniform, 
and  economical,  too.  At  gro¬ 
ceries  and  drug  stores. 


THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 

Borden  Building 
108  Hudson  Street  New  York 
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girls’  club  man  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture!”  I  thought,  as  I  journeyed  toward 
Springfield — a  city  that  always  had  meant 
to  me  a  place  to  change  cars.  “If  he’s  as 
good  as  that  Benson - ” 

And  that  was  the  first  surprise.  He  was 
that  Benson!  I  could  hardly  believe  it  when 
he  came  toward  me  in  the  big,  bright  suite  of 
offices  to  which  I  was  directed  by  a  youngster 
on  the  street,  quite  frankly  contemptuous  of 
a  person  who  didn’t  know  where  to  find  Mr. 
Benson. 

O.  H.  Benson,  as  practically  every  farm 
family  in  this  country  knows,  is  the  man  who 
supervised  in  the  North  and  West  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  club  work  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  promoting  for  a  number 
of  years  with  such  phenomenal  success.  Every 
boy  who  has  raised  a  prize  pig  or  calf  or  gar¬ 
den,  every  girl  who  has  become  a  prize  bread- 
maker  or  poultry-farmer  or  canner  in  those 
States  that  make  up  the  North  and  West — and 
there  are  such  a  lot  of  these  young  cham¬ 
pions — calls  him  “our  Mr.  Benson.”  And  here 
he  was,  transplanted  from  Washington  to 
Springfield,  with  his  roots  all  set! 

“I  thought  nothing  could  take  you  away 
from  your  beloved  club  work!”  I  declared. 

“Nothing  could.  Nothing  has,”  he  said. 
“Here  I  have  the  chance  to  do  all  my  former 
work,  and  more.” 

m  TOOK  me  into  his  private  office,  where 
I  waited,  first  for  a  very  manly,  apple¬ 
cheeked  youngster  of  twelve  or  thereabout  who 
had  come  half-way  across  the  State  to  ask  if 
Mr.  Benson  could  speak  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  their  boys’  club.  Mr.  Benson  both  could 
and  would,  and  the  boy  went  away  happy. 
Then  an  anxious-eyed  lad  in  his  teens — he 
was  just  changing  cars  there,  and  must  catch 
a  train,  too — wanted  a  suggestion  for  work¬ 
ing  up  some  kind  of  contest  that  all  the  fellows 
could  get  in,  big  and  little,  and  that  wouldn’t 
cost  much. 

“Rope-tying!”  Mr.  Benson  said  promptly, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  minutes  that  boy  was 
simply  brimming  over  -with  zeal  for  tying 
knots  in  ropes!  His  eyes  were  bright  and  he 
oozed  enthusiasm  as  he  said  good-by,  and  I 
found  myself  trying  to  tie  a  “sheep  shanks” 
in  my  handkerchief! 

Next,  two  mites  of  farmerettes,  with  very 
long  black  pigtails  and  very  snapping  black 
eyes,  were  ushered  in  by  a  parent  who  was  as 
proud  as  they  were  shy.  Champions,  both 
of  them — prize  pansies  to  one’s  credit,  the 
best  loaf  of  bread  in  the  county  to  the  other’s! 
They  had  half  an  horn’  to  wait  in  Springfield, 
and  of  course  they  wanted  to  meet  Mr.  Benson. 
I  saw,  now,  the  advantage  of  having  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  bureau  in  a  car-changing  town. 

A  PTER  that  Mr.  Benson  said  a  quiet  word  to 
a  very  efficient-looking  secretary  and  the 
next  horn'  was  wholly  mine.  And  such  an  hour! 
It  left  me  suffering  from  two  things:  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  winch  swelled  my  heart  almost  to 
bursting,  and  an  acute  attack  of  mental  in¬ 
digestion.  There’s  such  a  lot  to  the  Junior 
Achievement  Bureau! 

First  I  learned  how  it  all  began.  The 
Eastern  States  Movement  has  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  agriculture  in  the 
ten  North  Atlantic  States,  to  sustain  the  in¬ 
dustrial  supremacy  these  States  already  en¬ 
joy,  and  to  make  clearer  the  mutual  depen¬ 
dence  of  agriculture  and  the  other  industries  of 
the  East.  It  plans  to  do  its  work  by  promot¬ 
ing  cooperation  among  the  farmers,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  distributors  and  the  consumers. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  being  a  rail¬ 
road  center,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
million-dollar  property  of  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Inc.  There,  for  many  years,  has 
been  held  the  exposition  in  which  the  people 
of  ten  States  participate.  Always,  the  boys’ 
and  girls’  clubs  of  the  Eastern  States  have 
been  encouraged  to  bring  their  products  to  the 
exposition  and  to  take  a  live  interest  in  the 
whole  project.  And  always  they  have  re¬ 
sponded,  as  youth  does,  with  enthusiastic 
zest. 

A  LL  tliis  time,  up  in  Lyndon,  Vermont,  Mr. 

Vail  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
interested  in  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  Ten 
years  ago  he  started  the  first  little  club  in 
Lyndon.  There  were  nine  boys  in  it,  and  he 
gave  them  prizes  for  the  best  bunch  of  carrots, 
the  finest  ear  of  corn,  the  largest  and  smoothest 
potatoes.  Then  the  girls  took  to  gardening, 
too,  and  much  to  Mr.  Vail’s  delight  they  went 
farther  with  it,  and  canned  then-  vegetables. 
The  parents  got  interested;  folks  had  gardens 
who  never  had  them  before.  Gardening  led 
to  fruit-growing  and  poultry-raising;  canning 
led  to  cooking,  baking,  sewing.  Products  were 
proudly  carried  to  county  fairs,  where  other 
villages  saw  them,  heard  about  the  clubs  and 
went  home  to  start  one  of  their  own.  From 
the  county  to  the  State  fairs  and  thence  to 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  were  natural 
steps. 

So  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  grew  each 
year  to  be  a  more  important  feature  of  the 
exposition.  They  had  exhibits,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  pageants.  And  then,  at  last,  they  had 
Camp  Vail! 

It  was  on  the  exposition  grounds,  of  course. 
It  had  tents  and  uniforms,  a  dining-hall,  a 
wonderful  chef,  splendid  leaders  for  every 
activity.  It  had  military  discipline,  setting-up 
exercises,  reveille,  drill,  tattoo,  taps  and  every¬ 
thing!  And  Mr.  Benson,  whose  name  was 
already  known  and  loved  by  every  club  mem¬ 
ber,  came  up  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  a  month  as  camp-director. 

THERE  came  trooping  picked  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  from  the  ten  States,  for  the 
most  wonderful  time  of  then1  lives.  And  there 
came  Theodore  N.  Vail  himself,  to  size  up  his 
camp  which  was  his  namesake.  He  looked, 
with  his  very  kind  eyes  shaded  by  his  very 
fierce  brows,  at  the  boys  and  girls  and  all  the 
splendid  work  and  play  and  discipline.  He 
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SHE  was  mad — there 
was  a  dance  the 
next  night  and  she  was 
going  with  John.  Mother 
suggested 
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mentholaiSm 

Always  made  under  this  signature 

It  did  the  trick  over¬ 
night — cooled  the  burn, 
stopped  the  pain,  gently 
healed  the  cracked  skin. 
She  went  to  the  dance 


happily. 
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Mentholatum.  is  good  for 
the  sting  of  insect  bites,  too 
—and  for  cuts,  burns,  etc. 


Mentholatum  is  sold  everywhere  in 
tubes,  25c.  ;  jars,  25c.,  50c.,  #1. 

The  Mentholatum  Co. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Baby’s  Health 

is  wonderfully  protected  and  colic, 
diarrhoea,  constipation,  and  other 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles  are  quickly 
banished  or  avoided  by  using 

MRS.  WIN  SLOWS 

SYRUP 

The  Infants’  and  Children’s  Regulator 
This  remedy  quickly  aids  the  stomach 
to  digest  food  and  produces  most  remark¬ 
able  and  satisfying  results  in  regulating 
the  bowels  and  preventing  sickness. 
Pleasant  to  give — pleasant  to  take. 

Harmless,  purely  vegetable,  infants’  and 
children’s  regulator,  formula  on  every  label. 
Guaranteed  non-narcotic,  non-alcoholic. 

At  All  Druggists 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  DRUG  CO. 

215-217  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

General  Selling  Agents : 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  London,  Toronto 


The  Latest 


Rock-a-Byeprod- 
uct,  and  the 
sixteenth  of  this 
big  family  of 
Baby  Specialties. 
Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  us. 


PERFECTION 
MFG.  CO. 


2701  N.  Leffingwell  Ave 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Corset 

The  perfect  corset  for  the  Expectant  Mother. 
Gives  ample  support  without  compressing; 
readily  adjustable.  Harmonizes  the  figure  and 
conceals  condition.  Over  a  million  worn. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct 
FR  FF  ^  bij?  76-page  Style  Book  describing  this  corset 
1  and  other  Maternity  Wearing  Apparel  sent  free. 

Lane  Bryant  b-?i  roth a?*  NewSork 
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The  Brown  Shaping  Lasts  provide  the 
correct  space  for  each  part  of  the  foot 
to  function  naturally  and  healthfully 


Style  F'33  i,  White  Cloth  Pump 


Prevent  your  child  having  tortured  feet 


THE  last  controls  the  shape  of  the  shoe.  Shoes  govern 
the  shape  of  the  growing  feet.  Unless  the  lasts  are 
rightly  shaped,  the  shoes  will  torture  the  feet. 

The  Brown  Shaping  Lasts  provide  scientifically  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  every  bone  and  muscle  in  the 
feet — along  nature’s  own  lines  of  grace  and  beauty.  Buster 
Brown  Shoes  are  the  only  shoes  made  upon  these  famous 
lasts — the  only  shoes  having  their  exclusive  features  for 
preventing  annoying  foot  ailments. 

Only  the  choicest  parts  of  carefully  selected  hides  are 
used  in  Buster  Brown  Shoes.  They  excel  in  quality  as  they 
excel  in  fit— yet  good  stores  everywhere  sell  them  at  $4.00, 
$5.00,  $6.00  and  up,  according  to  size  and  style. 

How  to  prevent  tortured  feet,  corns,  bunions,  weak 
ankles  and  broken  arches  is  explained  in  the  free  book, 
“Training  the  Growing  Feet.”  Write  for  it  today. 

BROWN  SHOE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A* 


Manufacturers  of  White  House  Shoes  for  Men,  Maxine  Shoes  for  Women 
Buster  Brown  Shoes  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  Blue  Ribbon  Service  Shoes. 
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,  For  Girls  For  Boys  Wm  of  2  to  IS 

uster  Brown  Shoes 
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“Just  See  What 

Valspar  Has  Done!” 

Valspar  not  only  renews  the  colors, 
but  the  very  life  of  floor  coverings  like 
linoleum,  congoleum  and  oil  cloth. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  Valspar  in 
the  evening,  after  work  is  done,  and  in 
the  morning  it  will  be  dry  and  ready 
for  use. 

Constant  washing  with  soap  and 
water  has  no  effect  upon  this  water¬ 
proof  varnish — scuffling  feet  do  not 
easily  mar  its  beautiful  finish. 

Valspar  is  also  best  for  all  woodwork 
— j indoors  and  out . 

Remember — anything  that  is  worth 
varnishing  is  worth  Valsparring. 


VALENTINE’S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won’t  Turn  White 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 
Established  1832 

New  York  Chicago 

London  Paris 


Boston  Toronto 

A  msfprriam 


W.  P.  Fuller.  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer’s  name  and  15c  in  stamps,  we  will  send  you  a  30c 
sample  can  of  Valspar- enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair.  Fill 
out  coupon. 

Dealer’s  Name . 

Your  Name . 

Your  Address . 

B.  T. — 8-20 
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looked  at  the  camp-director  with  his  record 
of  past  achievement  and  his  intense  desire  and 
capacity  for  service  on  a  tremendous  scale. 
And  there  came,  to  the  same  brain  which 
saw,  years  ago,  the  possibility  of  a  network  of 
wires  which  should  bring  the  farthest  and 
most  solitary  home  out  of  its  isolation,  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  network  of  clubs,  lengthening,  broad¬ 
ening,  linking  every  home,  however  remote 
or  whatever  its  occupation,  to  the  community, 
to  the  State,  to  the  nation. 

No  vision  conceived  in  that  brain  ever  died 
a-borning.  Out  of  that  illuminated  moment 
sprang  the  Junior  Achievement  Bureau,  with 
Springfield  for  its  headquarters;  with  O.  H. 
Benson  for  its  director;  with  a  fund  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  hand  for  the 
first  five  years  of  its  work,  and  a  two-million- 
dollar  endowment  pledged  to  insure  its  per¬ 
petuity  ;  with  an  executive  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  fifty  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  East. 

TN  AN  incredibly  short  time  the  bureau  was 
1  under  way  and  functioning  as  a  service  in¬ 
stitution  for  achievement  work  of  boys  and 
girls  in  industry,  agriculture,  the  trades,  home¬ 
making,  and  commerce.  It  is  ready  to  send 
trained  leaders  with  definite  programs  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  invited.  If  it  is  an  agricultural 
community,  this  leader  will  form  clubs  for 
gardening,  canning,  poultry  raising,  or  what¬ 
ever  is  most  suitable  and  profitable  for  the 
vicinity.  He  will  hunt  out  the  natural  lead¬ 
ers  and  set  them  to  leading.  He  will  find 
ways  to  market  the  products  of  the  clubs. 
He  will  plan  the  competitive  events  winch 
keep  youth  interested.  He  will  encourage 
every  youngster  to  own  something  from 
which  he  can  have  the  profit,  if  it  is  only  a 
lettuce-bed.  He  will  waken  in  the  older  ones 
the  desire  to  own  their  first  property  at  home. 
Incidentally,  father  and  mother  will  find  them¬ 
selves  getting  a  new  interest  in  life  and  decid¬ 
ing  there’s  much  to  be  said  for  the  old  place. 

Of  course  this  isn’t  altogether  new.  As 
has  been  emphasized  earlier  in  this  story,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  fine  work 
for  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm.  But  this 
is  the  first  attempt  to  go  into  commerce,  the 
trades  and  the  industries  with  similar  pro¬ 
grams.  Now,  if  a  shoe-factory  town,  or  a 
paper-mill  town,  or  a  mining  town,  or  a  market 
town  cries  Help!  Help!  the  Junior  Achieve¬ 
ment  Bureau  is  all  ready  to  respond. 

■piRST,  a  trained  man  goes  to  look  the  field 
A  over.  He  enlists  the  help  of  existing 
agencies — boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  boards  of  education,  rotary  clubs,  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  town,  which  implies,  of  course,  an 
interest  in  the  homes  of  the  town.  Then,  all 
together,  they  devise  plans  to  adapt  to  that 
special  place  the  program  which  the  bureau  has 
worked  out  for  communities  of  that  type. 

They  take  the  biggest  men  from  the  biggest 
industries  and  set  them  to  lecturing  in  the 
high-school  assembly-room,  evenings,  on  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  authorities.  They 
fit  up  real  workrooms  and  bring  master  work¬ 
men  in  to  demonstrate  and  teach  the  actual 
work  of  the  shop.  They  arrange  an  industrial 
play  festival.  In  a  shoe  town,  for  instance, 
they  stage  contests  in  various  shoe  and  leather 
activities — lacing,  buttoning,  drawing,  shin¬ 
ing,  soling,  cutting.  They  plan  competitive 
demonstrations  in  leather  tanning,  coloring, 
dyeing,  bleaching.  They  send  an  exhibit  of 
leather  products  to  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  They  arrange  educational  tom-s  to 
study  the  industry  in  other  cities. 

THE  town  program,  too,  will  encourage 
gardening,  which  invariably  works  toward 
raising  the  standards  of  living  and  owning  the 
home.  No  one  can  plant  a  strawberry-bed  or 
a  rosebush  without  wishing  that  the  spot  of 
earth  into  which  the  roots  strike  down  was  Iris 
own.  The  home-making  arts,  cooking,  can¬ 
ning,  needlework,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
higher  arts,  will  be  given  their  place  and  their 
prizes  too.  School  and  church,  library  and 
gymnasium  and  athletic  field  will  have  their 
achievement  programs,  for  only  an  attractive 
and  interesting  city  can  rouse  enthusiasm  for 
the  slogan,  “Own  your  first  property  at  home." 

Always,  ahead  of  all  these  eager  workers, 
will  be  the  alluring  possibility  of  being  sent  as 
a  champion,  or  a  member  of  a  winning  team, 
to  the  exposition,  there  to  compete,  with 
other  winners,  for  the  Ten-States  Champion¬ 
ship  and  a  place  on  the  Honor-Roll  in  the 
Junior  Temple  of  Achievement. 

On  the  exposition  grounds  stands  a  boys’ 
and  girls’  club-house.  Near  it  are  the  tents 
and  pavilions  of  Camp  Vail.  Farther  on  is 
a  Boy  Scout  Indian  Village  with  its  lodge  and 
teepees,  exactly  ^duplicating  the  one  where  the 
real  Indian  chief  hi  charge  spent  his  own  youth. 
Throughout  the  season  this  village  is  filled 
with  Boy,  Scouts  who  come  in  succeeding 
groups  to  study  woodcraft  with  the  chief. 

T3ETWEEN  Camp  Vail  and  the  Indian  Village 
a  large  open  space  is  left.  In  that  space 
will  rise  some  day  the  structure  which  will  link 
the  various  parts  of  this  work  into  a  coherent 
whole — the  Junior  Temple  of  Achievement. 

Circling  a  rotunda  will  be  ten  rooms,  each 
housing  the  exhibits  of  one  State.  In  the 
rotunda  will  be  a  great  Honor-Roll  bearing 
the  names  of  those  who  have  won  an  Achieve¬ 
ment  reward.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the 
names  of  those  who  have  attained  no  new 
Achievement  will  be  retired  to  the  walls  of 
their  own  State  rooms.  As  Mr.  Benson  showed 
the  tentative  plan  for  the  structure  which  will 
symbolize  so  much  of  work  and  aspiration, 
there  was  in  his  eyes  a  mingling  of  dreams  and 
determination  which  somehow  convinced  one 
that  the  building  of  this  temple  would  not  be 
an  event  of  the  far  future! 

A  Junior  Temple  of  Achievement!  An  in¬ 
spiring  physical  embodiment  of  a  great  dream 
brought  to  a  splendid  fruition!  But  over¬ 
shadowing  this  is  the  spiritual  temple,  a  struc¬ 
ture  not  built  with  hands,  but  with  the  hopes, 
the  loves,  the  ambitions,  the  achievements, 
of  America’s  youth. 


“ Butter  and  Honey  shall  he  eat,  that 
he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good.  ”  — Isaiah  7:15 


(CULTIVATING  the  tastes  to 
^  demand  good  things  plays  an 
important  part  in  character  building . 
Know  the  goodness  of 
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AirlinE 


ABSOLUTELY 


HONEY 

From  flower,  to  bee,  to  you 
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Until  you  know  the  goodness  of  Airline 
Honey  you  have  no  idea  of  how  good 
honey  can  be! 

Try  it  on  hot  waffles  or  batter  cakes  —  on 
piping  hot  biscuits  or  bread  —  simply  de¬ 
licious!  There’s  no  flavor  in  the  world 
like  it  —  and  it’s  always  the  same. 


Graded  and  packed  by  a  50- 
year-old  company  of  Bee 
experts,  the  uniform  good¬ 
ness  and  flavor  of  Airline 
Honey  is  guaranteed. 

Sold  by  most  good  gro¬ 
cers —  served  in  hotels, 
clubs  and  dining  cars. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 


WHITENS  THE  SKIN 

Or  Money  Back 


AT 

ONCE 


Is  used  in  place  of  powder,  has  same 
effect  but  does  not  show. 


Red,  Brown  or  Dark  Face,  Neck,  Arms 
or  Hands  made  a  beautiful  white  at 
once  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

Absolutely  Harmless 

When  entertaining  or  being  entertained,  you 
will  find  exquisite  satisfaction  in  having  your 
skin  so  beautiful.  Accept  no  substitute. 

Try  Derma  Viva  Rouge  also,  purely  vegetable. 
In  mirrored  box  with  puff. 

Either  article  sold  at  every  toilet  counter  or 
sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  52c. 


Make  Every  Electric 
Socket  Twice  as  Useful 


Every  single  electric  socket  in  your  home  can 

be  made  twice  as  useful  and  the  use  of  your  Electrical 
Appliances  twice  as  enjoyable  with 


The  Quality  Plug 

"Every  wired  homeneedsthreeormore” 

3^350 

OR  4125  EACH 
BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


At  your 
dealer*  8 
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TioiLn 

through  all  tilt 
'is  for  flavor, 

lood  value  and 
<vdholtsomtntss 


THE  OLIVE  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  known  to  man. 
Through  countless  generations  it  has  been  esteemed  by  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  for  its  delicacy  and  wholesomeness. 

As  the  name  implies,  California  Ripe  Olives  are  left  on 
the  trees  until  they  are  properly  ripened.  Their  rich, 
dark -brown  color  indicates  their  full  content  of  olive  oil. 

The  “Juice”  of  the  Olive 

Oil  is  to  the  olive  what  juice  is  to  the  orange.  It  is  both  food  and 
flavor.  And  it  is  this  high  percentage  of  oil  in  the  California  Ripe  Olive 
that  makes  it  so  different — so  immeasurably  better. 

Ripe  olives  are  not  pickles.  They  are  a  delicious  ripe  fruit,  canned 
with  all  its  natural  goodness.  A  relish!  yes, — because  their  wonder¬ 
ful  flavor  whets  the  appetite.  But  they  are  a  food  as  well — nutritious 
as  meat  and  bread, — and  so  easily  digestible,  so  wholesome  that  even 
little  children  may  eat  freely  of  them. 


The  Flavor  of  J\[uts  and  Fruits 


The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organization  of  growers  and 
packers  united  to  insure  the  scientific  growing,  sterilizing,  and  packing 
of  California  Ripe  Olives,  and  to  make  the  purity  and  wholesomeness 
of  this  distinctive  California  fruit  more  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
To  be  certain  of  reliable  California  Ripe  Olives,  make  sure  that  you 
buy  a  brand  packed  by  one  of  the  Association  Members  listed  below. 


CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 

McCann  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


PACKER  MEMBERS: 


Golden  Slate  Canneries 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Lindsay  Olive  &  Fruit 
Packing  Company 
Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers 
Ass’n.  (Sylmar  Ranch) 


Maywood  Packing  Company 
McNally  Ranch 
Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Old  Mission  Packing  Corp. 
Roeding  Fig  &  Olive  Co. 
Sunical  Packing  Company 


A.  Adams,  Jr. 

Albers  Olive  Company 
American  Olive  Company 
California  Growers  Ass’n. 
California  Packing  Corp. 
C.  M.  Gifford  &  Son 


And  their  flavor!  You  must  try  them  to  appreciate  it.  Some  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  delicious  blend  of  ripe  fruit  and  salted  almonds.  They 
are  distinctly  different  from  anything  else  you  know,  and  they’re  so 
good  that  no  matter  how  many  you  eat,  you  always  want  more. 

In  California  where  everybody  knows  and  uses  ripe  olives,  they 
are  an  article  of  every-day  diet,  served  on  every  possible  occasion, — 
for  dinner,  luncheon,  tea.  Then,  too,  they  make  an  ideal  relish  for 
picnics,  lunch-boxes,  and  as  a  nibble  between  meals.  Chopped  or 
minced,  they  are  delicious  in  salads,  sandwiches  and  sauces. 


Califo 


ornta 


RIPE  OLIVES 


cAfter  being  sealed  in  their  sanitary  con¬ 
tainers, California  Ripe  Olives  are  cooked 
for  a  long  period  at  high  degrees  of  tem¬ 
perature.  This  process  of  sterilization 
makes  them  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
wholesome  foods  that  you  can  put  on 
your  table. 
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EASY  TO  COOK-EASIER  TO  EAT! 

ARRANGED  BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home -Economics  Editor 


ELECTRIC  COOKERY 

BY  GRACE  T.  HADLEY 

WITH  the  advent  of  modern  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  many  of  the  simpler  cookery  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  removed  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dining-table  and  entire  meals  can 
be  prepared  at  table  with  the  aid  of  round  grill 
and  ovenette,  thus  enabling  one  to  escape  the 
heat  of  the  kitchen.  So  many  porches  are  now 
semi-enclosed  and  furnished  with  grass  rugs,  reed 
or  wicker  table  and  chairs  that  meals  on  the 
porch  are  possible. 

A  wheel-tray  is  important  as  a  first  aid. 
Scarcity  of  servants  makes  it  necessary  for  many 
women  to  do  their  own  work.  In  many  homes 
even  the  one  maid  has  disappeared  and  various 
electrical  and  mechanical  appliances  have  taken 
her  place. 

Suppose  the  mother  of  a  family  has  planned 
a  breakfast  menu  as  follows: 

Sliced  Peaches  with  Cream 
Scrambled  Eggs  with  Broiled  Bacon 
Hot  Biscuits  Coffee 

CHE  prepares  the  fruit  and  places  it  on  the 
^  wheel- tray,  then  she  makes  a  pan  of  drop 
biscuit.  From  pantry  and  ice-box  she  brings 
the  bacon,  eggs,  cream  and  butter,  then  she 
adds  the  dishes  and  silverware  that  may  be 
needed  for  a  family  of  two  or  three,  wheels  it  all 
to  the  table  on  the  porch,  where  the  man  of  the 
family  has  fifteen  minutes  ago  connected  the 
grill  and  ovenette,  so  it  is  now  quite  hot.  When 
heating  the  ovenette,  the  reflector  pan  is  always 
slipped  underneath  the  grill  to  throw  all  heat 
upward  into  the  ovenette. 

The  mother  lifts  off  the  top  of  ovenette,  puts 
in  the  pan  of  drop  biscuits  and  they  bake  in  ten 
minutes,  while  husband  reads  the  morning  paper. 

When  the  biscuits  are  done,  the  ovenette  is 
removed  from  the  grill  and  set  upon  a  heavy 
plate,  the  reflector  pan  is  withdrawn,  the  sliced 
bacon  placed  in  deep  pan  underneath  the  heat¬ 
ing  unit,  and  the  eggs  are  scrambled  in  the  saute 
pan  on  top  of  grill  while  the  bacon  is  broiling. 
Two  cookery  processes  should  go  on  at  the  same 
time,  thus  using  all  the  heat  available  when  the 
ovenette  is  not  in  use.  The  cost  of  preparing 
such  a  breakfast  is  about  five  cents,  based  on 
ten-cent  lighting  rate. 

A  luncheon  with  the  same  equipment  is : 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup  with  Crackers 
Half  Spring  Chicken  Broiled 
Cake  Tea 

A  FTER  baking  the  cake  in  the  ovenette,  re¬ 
move  the  ovenette  and  prepare  the  soup. 
While  the  soup  is  being  made  on  top  of  the  grill, 
the  half  Spring  chicken  is  broiling  underneath  the 
radiant  rays. 

Dmner,  too,  can  be  prepared  on  the  grill : 
Tomato  Soup 

Boiled  Roast  Beef  Potatoes  au  Gratin 

Summer-time  Salad 
Pineapple  Jelly  with  Whipped  Cream 
Coffee 

SEVEN  BREAKFASTS  ON  THE  ROUND 
GRILL 

SUNDAY 
Cantaloup  Cup 

Puffy  Omelet  with  Asparagus  Tips 
Sweet  Cream  Biscuits  Coffee 

MONDAY 

Sliced  Peaches  with  Cream 
Crisp  Bacon  Scrambled  Eggs 

Hot  Biscuits  Coffee 

TUESDAY 

Puffed  Rice  with  Top  Milk 
French  Omelet 

Corn  Muffins  Coffee 

WEDNESDAY 

Berries  and  Powdered  Sugar 
Minute  Steak  Broiled 
Creamed  Potatoes 
Rolls  (reheated)  Coffee 

THURSDAY 

Corn  Flakes  with  Cream 
Sausage  Cakes  and  Fried  Apples 
Toast  Coffee 

FRIDAY 
Apple  Sauce 

Creamed  Fish  Flakes  Potato  Chips 

French  Toast  (reheated) 

Coffee 

SATURDAY 
Stewed  Fruit 
Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 
Coffee 


COOL  MEALS 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

MEALS  in  Su  mer  must  be  both  light  and 
nourishing,  for  warm  weather  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  large  appetites.  More  than  that, 
they  should  be  meals  that  are  easily  and  quickly 
prepared,  for  the  mother  of  a  family  can  not 
spend  all  her  time  cooking  in  hot  weather. 

But  somehow  or  other  we  must  manage  to 
make  the  meals  very  attractive.  They  must 
intrigue  and  interest  us  and  show  that  back  of 
them  there  has  been  some  imagination  and 
ingenuity.  The  following  menus  should  prove 
suggestive: 

SUNDAY  DINNER 
Cantaloup 

Sliced  Liberty  Steak  Creamed  Potatoes 
New  Peas  with  Mint 
Chiffonade  Salad 
Macaroon  Blanc  Mange 

SUNDAY-NIGHT  TEA 

Tuna  Fish  and  Potato  Salad 
Hot  Baking-Powder  Biscuit 
Cold  Soft  Custard  Chocolate  Sponge-Cakes 

MONDAY  LUNCH 

Cheese  Pudding 
Molded  Spinach 

Fresh  Berries  Cookies 

MONDAY  DINNER 

Chilled  Consomme 
Blanquette  of  Veal 
Braised  Carrots 

Cold  Asparagus,  Vinaigrette  Sauce 
Strawberry  Meringue  Pie 

TUESDAY  LUNCH 

Poached  Eggs  Manhattan 
Cole-Slaw  with  Cream  Dressing 
Compote  of  mixed  Fresh  Fruit 

TUESDAY  DINNER 

Ham  Mousse  Pars' cv  Potatoes 

String  Beans 

Lettuce  with  Russian  Dressing 
Chocolate  Blanc  Mange 

WEDNESDAY  LUNCH 

Potato,  Egg  and  Radish  Salad 
Orange  Trifle 

WEDNESDAY  DINNER 

Jellied  Veal  Potatoes  Anna 

Lima  Beans 
Stuffed  Beet  Salad 

Fresh  Raspberry  Sherbet  with  Squares 
of  Short  Bread 

THURSDAY  LUNCH 

Cold  Baked  Beans 
Sliced  Cucumber  Salad 
Open  Apple-Cake 

THURSDAY  DINNER' 

Cold  Sliced  Ham  Mashed  Potatoes 
Boiled  New  Onions  with  Hollandaise  Sauce 
Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 
Pineapple  Sherbet 

FRIDAY  LUNCH 

Cold  Salmon  with  Ravigote  Sauce 
Creamed  Cucumbers 
Prune  Whip 

FRIDAY  DINNER 

Fish  with  Tartare  Sauce 
Potatoes  au  Gratin 
Peas  a  la  Fram;aise 
Pickles  Radishes 

Fresh  Cherry  Pie 

SATURDAY  LUNCH 

Sliced  Cold  Tongue  or  Summer  Sausage 
Succotash 

Cold  Caramel  Custard  Pudding 

SATURDAY  DINNER 
Pea  Pod  Soup 

Panned  Chicken  with  Currant  Jelly  Sauce 
Browned  Potatoes 
Fried  Onion  Rings 
Chocolate  Mousse  Silver  Cake 


MAIN  DISHES 

BY  HELENA  JUDSON 

CUTTING  down  the  heavy  part  of  a  meal  is 
not  always  an  easy  accomplishment  for 
the  housewife  whose  family  is  perhaps 
apt  to  expect  a  hearty  meat  course,  at  least  for 
dinner.  But  Summer  is  just  the  time  to  cut 
down  on  meats  and  give  the  many  delicious 
meat  substitutes  a  chance  to  become  family 
favorites. 

Even  when  meat  is  used  there  are  a  score  of 
ways  to  “spread  the  meat  flavor.”  Many  of  the 
well-known  entrees,  often  called  ‘.‘made  dishes,” 
such  as  croquettes,  patties,  timbales,  pilafs,  ra¬ 
gouts  and  similar  combinations,  are  sufficiently 
hearty  to  admit  of  their  being  served  as  the 
principal  dish  at  a  Summer  dinner. 

L'OR  instance,  the“usual  croquette  mixture  when 
mounded  on  a  thick  slice  of  fried  tomato, 
sprinkled  with  crums  and  placed  in  the  oven 
until  well  browned  and  piping  hot  seems  like  a 
different  and  more  elaborate  dish  than  the  ar¬ 
rangement  to  which  we  are  more  accustomed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  simplifies  the  process 
greatly  and  does  away  with  the  odor  of  frying. 
Try  it  yourself  and  see! 

The  same  advantage  of  novelty  and  change  in 
flavor  is  gained  by  filling  any  creamed  mixture, 
whether  of  meat,  fish  or  fowl,  into  a  boat-shaped 
receptacle  which  is  a  halved  cucumber,  boiled 
until  tender,  then  filled  with  the  mixture  and 
served  with  an  extra  spoonful  of  the  sauce.  Try 
adding  a  sprig  of  parsley  or  watercress  at  each 
end,  thus  emphasizing  the  graceful  appearance 
of  the  dish. 

THEN'  there  is  the  convenient  casserole  into 
which  a  savory,  well-browned  ragout  may  be 
turned  at  the  moment  of  serving,  immediately 
raising  tne  contents  of  the  dish  to  the  status  of 
an  “en  casserole”  concoction.  Such  a  dish  calls 
for  the  minimum  of  meat,  with  plenty  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  a  flavor  of  mixed  vegetables.  The 
pieces  of  meat,  being  first  well  browned,  give  the 
appearance  of  having  been  originally  cooked 
in  a  casserole. 

Gelatined  fish,  meat  or  fowl  furnishes  a  happy 
note  of  variety  in  the  Midsummer  menu  as  they 
may  be  rich  in  nourishment  notwithstanding  their 
cooling  and  dainty  appearance.  Our  old  friend, 
jellied  salmon,  especially  if  combined  with  sliced 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  served  with  a  potato-and- 
cucumber  salad  with  a  cooked  cream  dressing, 
can  hardly  be  rivaled  as  the  main  dish  for  a 
July  dinner.  Hot  peas,  with  a  flavor  of  fresh 
mint,  may  accompany  this  dish,  or  the  peas  may 
be  cooked  with  a  bit  of  onion,  in  French  fashion. 

Tima  fish  has  recently  become  a  favorite  hi 
many  families,  and  all  the  popular  methods  of 
preparing  canned  salmon  apply  to  this  with 
equally  good  results.  Try  molding  it  in  ring  form, 
the  center  filled  in  with  a  salad  of  mixed  vege¬ 
tables.  Boiled  or  baked  potatoes  may  be  served 
with  tins,  if  there  seems  to  be  a  craving  for  some 
hot  food,  even  with  the  temperature  soaring. 

A  NOTHER  jellied  favorite  is  veal  loaf,  either 
x  served  thinly  sliced  or  in  the  original  mold. 
One  of  the  menus  on  tins  page  includes  this 
dish,  with  a  salad  of  stuffed  beets.  These  may 
be  attractively  used  as  a  border  for  the  veal 
loaf,  each  one  on  a  leaf  of  lettuce.  The  filling 
may  be  finely  chopped  cabbage  with  cream  dress¬ 
ing  or  hard-boiled  egg  with  similar  dressing.  The 
large  leaves  of  lettuce,  shredded,  may  be  eco¬ 
nomically  used  as  a  filling  either  with  or  without 
finely  chopped  cold  boiled  potato.  It  is  a  French 
trick  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  minced  boiled 
potato  with  almost  every  salad,  as  it  blends 
with  the  dressing  and  is  unnoticed  except  for 
the  added  richness  it  gives. 

Some  of  the  dishes  mentioned  in  our  menus 
this  month  are  not  sufficiently  known  in  the 
majority  of  homes.  Roast  “Liberty  Steak” 
is  an  after-tlie- war  edition  of  Hamburg  steak,  and 
once  the  housewife  has  tried  this  dish  she  will 
give  it  a  permanent  place  on  the  family  menu. 
The  finely  chopped  round  steak,  with  seasonings 
and  moistened  bread-crums,  is  packed  firmly  in 
a  bread-pan.  By  running  a  thin  knife  around 
the  edge  of  the  loaf,  it  will  turn  out  in  good  shape 
into  a  roasting-pan  ready  for  the  oven.  Baste 
frequently  with  diluted  beef  bouillon  and  melted 
butter  and  the  finished  dish  will  be  moist  and 
deliciously  flavored,  hardly  bearing  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  same  mixture  when  baked  in  a  pan 
and  too  apt  to  be  dry  and  tasteless  for  lack  of 
basting. 

The  same  combination,  shaped  into  flat, 
oblong  cakes  and  browned  in  drippings,  may  be 
served  with  a  sour-cream  sauce,  in  Russian 
fashion,  known  as  “bitki.”  The  sour  cream  is 
poured  into  the  pan  after  the  meat  cakes  have 
been  removed  and  cooked  with  the  brown,  meat- 
flavored  fat;  the  resulting  sauce  has  a  delicious 
piquancy. 


KEROSENE  STOVES 

BY  MRS.  NELL  B.  NICHOLS 

PERHAPS  the  first  precaution  to  consider 
in  caring  for  a  kerosene  stove  is  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  in  the  kitchen  for  it.  If 
placed  directly  beneatn  a  window  or  near  open 
doors  or  windows,  the  breezes  blow  upon  the 
flame,  causing  it  to  go  out  or.  to  smoke.  This 
means  much  scouring  to  remove  the  black  de¬ 
posit  from  the  pots  and  pans.  A  place  free 
from  breezes  is  most  desirable. 

Every  oil  stove  gives  better  satisfaction  if 
kept  clean.  Take  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
every  morning  for  cleaning  purposes. 

Soap  and  water  are  the  best  cleansing  agents 
for  the  stove,  for  in  it  every  part  can  be  washed 
if  necessary.  A  brush  is  helpful  in  cleaning  the 
corners  which  a  cloth  can  not  reach.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  much  more  blue  and  even  the 
flame  is  after  the  cleaning  is  completed.  The 
stove  makes  a  better  appearance  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  too.  and  looks  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
owner. 

There  are  good  wickless  oil  stoves  on  the 
market  and  efficient  ones  with  wicks.  The 
wickless  stove  must  be  placed  on  a  level  founda¬ 
tion  if  it  is  to  give  best  results.  That  is  not 
difficult  to  do,  for  when  the  floor  is  sloping,  card¬ 
board  or  wooden  blocks  can  be  slipped  under 
the  legs  to  make  the  foundation  level. 

A  small  whisk-broom  is  the  thing  to  use  in 
clearing  the  asbestos  ring,  the  metal  jackets 
and  the  spreaders  in  the  wickless  stove.  A 
gentle  brushing  removes  the  particles  of  dirt 
which  might  interfere  with  the  flame.  If  care 
is  taken  to  remove  the  end  of  the  match  after 
the  flame  is  lighted,  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
time.  When  it  is  left,  it  ignites  and  the  flame  is 
yellow  instead  of  blue.  It  is  giving  light,  not 
heat.  When  this  occurs,  black  material  is  depos¬ 
ited  on  the  stove  and  cooking  utensils. 

When  the  stove  has  a  wick,  care  is  needed 
to  keep  it  smooth  and  even.  This  can  be  done 
with  ease  if  the  right  method  is  used.  Trim¬ 
ming  the  wick  with  scissors  always  brings  dis¬ 
aster.  because  one  can  not  cut  it  evenly.  When 
the  wick  is  new,  it  is  well  to  let  the  uneven 
flame  burn  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  edge  be¬ 
comes  well  charred.  The  charred  surface  can 
be  packed  down  and  made  even.  This  is  done 
best  by  placing  a  piece  of  soft  tissue-paper 
over  the  finger  and  then  pressing  down  gently. 
Wicks  which  are  cared  for  in  this  way  will  last 
at  least  six  months. 

If  the  supply  of  kerosene  is  exhausted  while 
the  flame  is  burning,  the  wick  burns  in  the  place 
of  the  oil.  This  not  only  shortens  the  life  of  the 
wick,  but  makes  it  necessary  to  clean  from  all 
parts  of  the  stove  the  black  material  which  is 
given  off  by  the  burning  wick. 

'J’HE  flame  becomes  low  at  times.  This  may 
be  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  kerosene  in  the 
supply-tank.  If  there  is  plenty  of  oil,  the  pipe 
which  carries  the  kerosene  from  the  tank  to  the 
burner  is  clogged.  To  clean  this  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  cap  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  and 
force  oil  through  until  it  flows  freely. 

The  life  of  the  kerosene  stove,  as  well  as  any 
other  machine,  is  prolonged  if  it  is  not  worked 
at  full  capacity  all  the  time.  Most  stoves  are 
capable  of  consuming  from  eight  to  nine  ounces 
of  oil  an  hour.  When  tins  occurs,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  heat  is  produced.  As  a  rule, 
this  type  of  flame  is  not  needed,  for  slow  cookery 
brings  out  the  flavor  of  foods  much  better  than 
a  hurried  cooking.  If  a  stove  is  operated  at 
three-fourths  its  full  capacity,  or  so  that  it  con¬ 
sumes  about  five  ounces  of  oil  an  hour,  it  will 
last  longer  and  the  cooking  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

There  is  a  kerosene  stove  made  with  an  oven 
attached.  In  this  type  of  oven  the  baking  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary  range. 
Most  models,  however,  have  separate  ovens. 
These  are  not  heavily  insulated,  and  for  this 
reason  they  bake  and  heat  rapidly,  while  when 
there  is  insulation  to  be  heated  considerable 
kerosene  is  burned  before  the  oven  is  ready  for 
baking. 

IT  IS  advisable  to  buy  the  oven  made  for  the 
particular  type  of  stove  being  used.  The 
main  thing,  of  course,  is  if  the  flame  comes  near 
the  top  of  the  stove  that  the  floor  of  the  oven  be 
elevated  at  least  six  inches  to  give  adequate 
space  for  combustion. 

Oil  heaters  for  the  hot-water  tank  are  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  in  the  home  where  coal  and  wood 
stoves  have  been  used  formerly  to  heat  the 
water.  They  do  away  with  building  fires  when 
there  are  baths  to  take  and  other  needs  for  a 
quantity  of  hot  water.  Besides  saving  time,  the 
kerosene  water-heater  makes  less  heat  in  the 
house.  Its  care  is  similar  to  that  of  a  stove. 
Avoid  drafts  and  keep  all  parts  clean.  Keep 
the  tank  supplied  with  oil. 
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what 

when 


■you 


serve  pie 


? 


Your  grocer  sells  Crisco,  in  this 
sanitary,  dust-proof  container. 
Convenient  sizes,  one  pound  and 
larger;  net  weights.  Never  sold 
in  bulk. 

Crisco  is  also  made  and  sold  in 
Canada. 


How  many  kinds  of  pie 
can  you  make? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  easy  recipes  for  fig  pie,  rhubarb 
and  raisin  pie,  sweet  potato  pie,  and  many  others 
just  as  delicious  as  these?  The  new  cookbook 
“Recipes  for  Everyday”  tells  how  to  make  them 
easily  and  economically;  it  also  gives  “everyday” 
recipes  for  scores  of  delicious  cakes,  puddings, 
breads,  salads,  and  all  kinds  of  dishes  that  you 
will  like  for  the  family  table.  Written  by  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill,  founder  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School,  and  editor  of  “American  Cookery.” 
Illustrated  in  color.  Each  one  of  these  attractive 
books  costs  us  29  cents.  As  an  advertising  offer, 
we  will  mail  you  one  copy,  for  personal  use,  on 
receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Depart¬ 
ment  F-7,  The  Procter  8s  Gamble  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


—do  folks  eat  the  filling,  and  leave  most 
of  the  crust  on  the  plate? 

Make  your  next  pie  with  Crisco  and 
see  how  quickly  the  crust  disappears, 
down  to  the  last  crumb. 

It  will  be  tender  and  crisp  and  flaky 
because  Crisco  is  100%  shortening— the 
richest  that  can  be  made. 

It  will  be  extra  good  because  it  will 
not  taste  of  cooking  fat.  Crisco  has 
neither  taste,  color,  nor  odor— it  adds 
only  richness  to  foods. 

It  will  be  perfectly  digestible  because 
Crisco  is  strictly  vegetable.  It  contains 
none  of  the  elements  that  make  animal 
cooking  fats  hard  to  digest.  It  is  simply 
edible  vegetable  oil,  hardened  by  the 
special  Crisco  process  into  pure,  white 
cooking  fat  of  the  highest  quality. 

Crisco  is  better  for  all  cooking,  frying, 
shortening,  and  enriching  the  most  delicate 
cakes.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it.  Get 
a  trial  package,  and  see  how  much  it  im¬ 
proves  your  food. 
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She  Found  New  Recipes 
In  Our  Cook  Book 

THOUSANDS  of  thrifty  housewives  use 
the  Carnation  Cook  Book  every  day  in 
their  kitchens. 

They  have  learned  that  it  contains  a  complete 
variety  of  carefully  tested  recipes  for  making 
tempting  meat  and  vegetable  dishes  and 
pastries  as  well  as  delicious  salads. 

They  have  learned  also  of  the  remarkable 
convenience  and  economy  of  Carnation  Milk 
— always  ready,  no  waste — and  use  it  exclu¬ 
sively  in  their  homes  for  every  milk  purpose. 

It  is  pure  cows’  milk  evaporated  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream  and  sterilized. 

It  is  sold  by  all  grocers. 

The  Carnation  Cook  Book  of  one  hundred 
tested  recipes  will  be  sent  free  at  your 
request. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 

856  Consumers  Building,  Chicago  856  Stuart  Building,  Seattle 

Carnation 


"From  Contented  Cows 99 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 
Seattle  Chicago  Aylmer,  Ontario 


The  label  is  red  and  white 
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to  form  the  pieces  de  resistance  or  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  a  most  unusual  concert  program  winch 
would  confer  the  utmost  honor  upon  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  leader  and  E-flat  cornet-player, 
J.  Eastman  Lovett.  A  new  slip-horn  or  trom¬ 
bone  artist  had  been  secured,  who  claimed  to 
be  able  to  break  windows  by  the  atmospheric 
vibration  following  one  of  his  brilliant  fan¬ 
tasias  upon  his  favorite  instrument,  and  the 
bass-drummer  was  taking  lessons  in  Indian- 
club  swinging  to  develop  precision  and  punch. 

"NflOR  was  the  committee  on  refreshments 
idle  while  others  worked.  Not  they.  Well, 
I  should  say  notl  No!  A  committee  headed, 
chairmaned,  and  militantly  governed  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Old  Mother  Moulton  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  busy  and  productive  to 
the  nth  degree  plus.  Indeed  a  fury  of  com¬ 
petitive  industry  in  the  invention  of  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  succulent  dishes  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  guests,  and  of  cookies,  sandwiches, 
doughnuts,  ’lection  cake,  gingerbread,  apple, 
mince,  squash,  pumpkin  and  gooseberry  pies 
and  tarts  for  the  sustenance  of  marching 
hosts  broke  out  and  the  local  grocery  teams 
galloped  in  relays  through  the  streets  loaded 
to  the  guards  with  supplies  of  every  kind, 
nature  and  degree  of  preservation. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  was  to  be 
an  extremely  high-class  entertainment,  worthy 
the  traditions  of  the  academy  town,  wherein 
literary  activities  should  prevail  over  the  more 
vulgar  exhibition  of  greased-pole  competitions 
and  greased-pig  chases.  Indeed  the  sole  con¬ 
cession  to  the  common  was  the  parade  of 
Horribles  and  the  competitive  squirt  of  the 
fire  companies,  which  was  quite  a  concession 
for  the  conservative  old  town  in  its  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum. 

AN  THE  evening  of  the  third  everything  was 
^  ready,  and  the  tired  but  expectant  citizens 
went  to  bed  early,  knowing  from  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  that  what  sleep  they  were  to  get  must  be 
accumulated  before  the  midnight  hour  when 
the  church-bells  would  be  rung  by  lusty  and 
untiring  arms  and  the  soft  Summer  air  be 
shattered  by  explosions  and  torn  by  the  blasts 
of  fish-horns  and  the  strident  hoots  and  yells 
of  youths  and  small  boys. 

It  may  have  been  that  there  were  some 
people  who  slept  that  night,  but  they  were  few, 
for  young  America  was  very  wide  awake  and 
exceedingly  demonstrative,  the  bonfire  in  the 
square  almost  a  conflagration  and  the  explo¬ 
sions  more  window-rattling  than  ever  before. 

And  so  at  early  dawn  hustling  housewives 
were  busy  with  breakfast  preparations,  the 
washing,  dressing  and  combing  of  children  and 
the  making  ready  for  the  trip  down-town  to 
view  the  parade,  while  figures  shrouded  in 
linen  dusters  hurried  to  the  various  barns  and 
halls  and  engine-houses,  saddled  horses  were 
being  led  about  by  small  boys  swelling  with 
pride,  and  draft-horses  in  double  hitch,  and 
long  processions  of  yoked  oxen  were  being  led 
and  driven  down  side  streets  to  buildings  from 
which  came  voices  raised  in  hoarse  commands. 

AT  FIVE -THIRTY the  members  of  the  Ex- 
eter  Silver  Cornet  Band,  J.  Eastman  Lovett, 
leader  and  conductor,  resplendent  in  new  and 
much-padded  coats  bedizened  with  much  gold 
lace  and  tinsel,  in  scarlet  trousers  with  broad 
gold  stripes,  in  gaudy  helmets  with  yellow 
horse-tail  plumes  waving  in  the  breeze,  in 
cross-belts  of  woven  tinsel  and  music  pouches 
and  belts  of  the  same,  gathered  in  front  of  the 
band-room,  holding  their  brilliantly  polished 
instruments  fondly  in  their  arms. 

They  wore  whiskers  of  various  colors, 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  tuba-player  affected  a 
mustache  and  imperial  of  raven  black;  the 
tenor  horn  wore  “Piccadilly  weepers”  through 
which  the  wind  soughed  mournfully;  of  the 
slip-horn  virtuosi  one  wore  throat-whiskers 
and  shaved  upper  lip  and  the  other  two  wore 
large,  drooping  mustaches  under  winch  they 
carefully  tucked  their  mouthpieces  lest  a 
stray  wisp  of  mustache  might  produce  a  tone 
like  one  blown  through  a  comb  in  place  of  the 
brazen  snarl  of  the  instrument. 

At  six  o’clock  the  down-town  streets  and 
square  were  crowded  with  spectators,  the 
steps,  platform  and  embankments  in  front  of 
the  town  hall,  the  big  white  church,  and  the 
houses  were  massed  with  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  octogenarians,  infants  in  arms,  baby- 
carriages  and  dogs,  the  store-windows  were 
crowded  with  eager  spectators,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  head  of  Court  Street 
from  which  the  procession  was  to  debouch. 

AS  THE  minute-hands  of  the  town  clock 
z  pointed  to  6:15  there  was  a  terrific  report  of 
the  signal-gun,  the  rhythmic  tap  of  the 
snare-drum,  two  high,  shrill,  clear  tones  from 
the  E-flat  cornet  of  J.  Eastman  Lovett,  leader 
and  conductor,  and  the  Exeter  Silver  Cornet 
Band  burst  into  the  inspiring  strains  of 
“Marching  Through  Georgia,”  which  at  that 
date  disputed  with  “Rally  Round  the  Flag”  for 
the  honor  of  the  marching  national  anthem. 
The  hearts  of  the  populace  thrilled  as  they 
caught  the  familiar  strains: 

Ooomp-di-dadi-ooompta-ta-ti 

Oomptiditata 

Oompti-oompti-oompti-oompti 

Oomptidedadi. 

It  was  indeed  an  inspiring  sight  when  the  head 
of  the  procession  swung  into  the  square.  At 
the  head  rode  Major  A.  P.  Blake,  proprietor  of 
the  Squamscott  House,  brave  in  scarlet  sash, 
epaulets,  the  sword  of  Bunker  Hill  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  gold  baton  beribboned  in  red, 
white  and  blue.  “Under  his  slouch  hat,  left 
and  right  he  glanced.”  He  was  mounted  on  a 
gaily  caparisoned  steed  that  except  on  festal 
days  did  prosaic  duty  in  front  of  a  coal-cart. 
The  chief  marshal  clutched  the  pommel  of  his 
McClellan  saddle  with  one  hand  and  waved 
his  baton  in  the  other. 

Behind  him  came  the  Exeter  Silver  Cornet 
Band,  J.  Eastman  Lovett,  leader  and  con¬ 
ductor.  Their  yellow  plumes  nodded,  their 
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Here  is  new  joy  in  Coffee. 
Ju3t  put  a  little  powder  in  the 
cup,  and  add  boiling  water. 

rAUST 

INSTANT 

^COFFEE 

A  pure  refined  soluble 
Coflee.  With  Fauit  Instant 
you  have  no  pots — no  waste 
— no  grounds — no  cooking. 
Fau^t  Instant  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  economical 
and  is  made  of  the  highest 
quality  Coffee. 

Tea,  too  —  Faugt  Instant  offers  tlie 
same  advantages,  delicious  taste  with¬ 
out  waste,  cheap  to  serve,  delectable 
to  drink.  You’ll  never  appreciate  the 
goodness  of  Soluble  Coffee  or  Tea 
until  you  have  tried  FauSt  Instant. 
COFFEE  TEA 

30-cup  cans  100-cup  cans 
60-cup  cans  200-cup  cans 
120-cup  cans  400-cup  cans 


EACH 

$0.45 

.85 

1.60 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  received  his  supply, 
send  for  trial  order  today. 

DEALERS  Supplied  by  Jobbers.  JOBBERS  Write  Us. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

The  World-Famous  Faust  Coffee  and  Tea 

Department  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Makers  of  Faust  Chile  Powder,  the  Seasoning 
par  excellence  for  soups,  salads,  meats. 

At  Dealer’s,  15c.  By  Mail,  20c. 


Done  to  a  Turn! 


Father  is  pleased  with  the  roast,  and  it  looks 
so  good  it’s  hard  to  wait  until  it’s  carved.  It’s 
just  right — with  all  the  savory  juices  kept  in. 


Correct!  The  meat  was  tender  and  the 
cook  was  on  to  her  job.  She  didn’t  guess — 
she  knew  when  her  oven  temperature  was 
exactly  right — her  Taylor  Oven  Ther¬ 
mometer  ($2. 00)  told  her.  Comes  with  the 


Tavlor 


HOME 
SET 

Essential  in  the  modern  kitch¬ 
en.  Includes  also  the  Candy 
Thermometer  (|2. 00)  — gives 
exact  temperature  in  boiling; 
and  the  Sugar  Meter  ($1.00) — 
tells  exact  consistency  of  syr¬ 
ups  in  canning  and  preserving. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  three  Taylor  Recipe  Books, 
sent  free,  reveal  some  delight¬ 
ful  dishes,  to  add  new  zest  to 
your  table,  and  tell  the  exact 
temperature  required  for  cook¬ 
ing  various  foods. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  mail  $5.00  direct  to  us  with 
dealer’s  name  and  set  will  be  sent  you  prepaid.  (EE-3) 


1 


Crepe  Paper 

In  fascinating  designs, or 
plain  bright  or  subdued 
colors,  Dennison’s  Crepe 
Paper  is  splendid  decora¬ 
tion  for  booths, costumes, 
parades, parties  and  pag¬ 
eants.  At  10,000  dealers. 

Send  ioc  Dennison 
Department  I, 

Mass.,  for  booklet  " Art  and  Decora- 
telU  hundreds  of  uses  for  crepe  paper. 


What  Next  ? 
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ALUMINUM 

REFLECTS 

GOOD 

HOUSEKEEPING 


Mirro  Serves  a 


Generation 


Here  is  a  bright  and  shining  pot  in  which 
to  brew  a  cheering  cup  of  tea.  It  is  Mirro 
Aluminum,  of  course. 

Madame  will  welcome  it,  not  alone  for  its 
artistic  design  and  rich,  silvery  finish,  but 
also  for  its  durability  and  many  conveniences. 

Like  all  Mirro  utensils,  this  Tea  Pot  will 
wear  for  years — even  into  the  second  gener¬ 
ation,  if  given  a  little  care. 

Is  it  not  a  satisfaction  to  own  so  substan¬ 
tial  and  handsome  a  Tea  Pot  as  this? 

And  note  the  nine  features  of  convenience. 
You  do  not  find  them  in  ordinary  aluminum 
ware: 

( 1 )  Sure-grip,  ebonized,  detachable  handle 
which  insures  comfortable  handling  and 
easy  pouring.  ^(2)  Handle  sockets  are 
welded  on,  as  are  also  (3)  the  spout,  and 


*  (4 )  the  combination  hinge  and  cover  tipper. 

^(5)  Rivet  less,  no-burn,  ebonized  knob. 
This,  with  the  other  star  features,  belongs 
exclusively  to  Mirro. 

(6)  Flame  guard  protects  handle  when 
the  pot  is  on  the  stove.  (7)  The  famous 
Mirro  finish.  (  8 )  Beautiful  Colonial  design. 
^(9)  Famous  Mirro  trade-mark  stamped 
into  the  bottom  of  every  piece  and  your 
guarantee  of  excellence  throughout. 

There  is  satisfaction,  too,  in  knowing  that 
America’s  foremost  manufacturer  of  alum¬ 
inum  ware  is  back  of  Mirro  Aluminum 
and  that  this  wonderful  ware  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  result  of  more  than  a  quarter-centurv’s 
experience  in  aluminum  making. 

Look  for  Mirro  Aluminum  at  the  better 
stores.  That  is  where  you  will  find  it,  and 
at  a  price  that  is  truly  moderate. 


Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices  :  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


ALUMINUM 

Reflects 

Good  Housekeeping 
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CLEAN-FOOD 
THOUGHTS  OF  A 
MODERN 
WOMAN: 

(No.  8) 


“THERE’S  NOTHING 
EITHER  GOOD  OR 
BAD,  BUT 
THINKING  MAKES 
IT  SO.” 
— Hamlet,  Act  II, 
Scene  2. 


Whether  it  be  flour,  sugar,  salt,  rice,  oatmeal  or  what-not,  it  is 
a  pleasant  table-thought  that  it  was  protected  in  transit  by 


Almost  unbelievable  care  is  taken  in  the  modern 
flour  mill,  sugar  refinery  and  other  fine  food  factories 
to  safeguard  the  cleanliness  of  the  things  you  serve 
so  daintily  upon  your  pretty  table.  Your  confidence 
in  mpdern  processes,  and  in  the  pride  of  modern  food 
manufacturers,  is  thoroughly  justified. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  hazards  of  the 
long  journey  between  the  factory  or  farm  and  your 
own  kitchen? 

Your  foods  pass  through  unknown  and  perhaps 
careless  hands.  They  lie  in  unknown  (perhaps 
“inhabited”)  warehouses  and  freight  sheds  and  are 
hauled  around  in  unknown  cars,  ships,  wagons  and 
trucks. 

It  is  in  transit  that  distaste  and  DANGER  lurk. 

The  producer’s  watchful  care  is  past.  Your  own 
has  not  begun. 

Nothing — absolutely  nothing — protects  the  food 
you  are  soon  to  eat  but  the  container  that  holds  it. 
( Thin\  a  minute!) 

Don’t  you  really  think  that  all  possible  foods  (and  this 
means  the  principal  staples,  flour,  sugar,  salt,  apples, 
potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables  and  many  other  things) 
ought  to  do  their  traveling  within  the  sturdy  wooden 
walls  of  nice  clean  WOODEN  BARRELS  —  the 
strongest,  tightest,  most  protective  package  made? 
“Of  course  they  should.” 


THEN  WHY  NOT  INSIST? 

You  can,  you  know,  insist  on  buying  nice,  clean 
food  either  IN  nice,  clean  wooden  barrels,  or  FROM 
them.  Try  insisting.  ALSO,  send  your  name 
today  for  the  NEW  and  valuable  (and  very 
interesting)  booklet  on  modern  food  protection,  now 
on  the  press. 

Will  you  kindly  address  the  “Slack  Division”  of 

The  Associated  Cooperage  Industries  of  America 
2000  Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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padded  shoulders  swung,  their  scarlet-clad 
legs  twinkled  in  unison,  while  their  instru¬ 
ments  belched  forth  an  astounding  volume  of 
martial  harmony. 

Behind  the  band  came  the  first  float,  drawn 
by  six  yoke  of  fat  and  glossy  oxen  with  their 
horns  womid  with  ribbons  and  the  brass  knobs 
polished  until  they  shone  like  fire.  By  their 
high  sides  strode  sturdy  and  red-necked  haw¬ 
bucks  dressed  in  chimney-pot  hats,  Eliza¬ 
bethan  ruffs,  lace-ruffled  shirts  and  sleeves, 
wide-flapped  skirts,  knee-smalls,  homespun 
stockings  and  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  that 
being  undoubtedly  the  costume  of  the  Pilgrim 
Father  bullwhacker.  They  carried  bell¬ 
mouthed  muskets  across  their  left  arms  and 
with  their  right  waved  goads  and  waked  the 
welkin  with  vociferous  “haws”  and  “whoa 
heishes”  out  of  the  corners  of  their  mouths. 

TJPON  the  float  was  a  group  composed  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wheelright,  Hon.  Anthony  Stan- 
yon  and  Augustine  Storer,  the  first  settlers  of 
Exeter,  feloniously  inducing  old  men  Wehan- 
ownowit,  Anywaytogetalick  and  Oldmanwith- 
outanyshirt,  three  besotted  and  copper- 
colored  aboriginal  potentates,  to  part  with 
their  valuable  timber-lands,  their  deer-parks, 
their  muskrat-colonies,  their  trout-pools,  their 
bullfrog-swamps  and  their  tommycod-pre- 
serves  for  a  few  bits  of  glass,  a  few  dozen 
beads,  a  cask  of  rum  and  a  red-flannel  shirt 
apiece,  that  Exeter  might  live. 

This  was  a  very  fine  float,  the  exhibit  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  was  saluted  with  loud 
cheers. 

It  was  followed  by  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
No.  2,  generously  upholstered  with  flowers, 
drawn  by  a  line  of  men  in  red  shirts,  helmets 
weighing  upward  of  fifteen  pounds  apiece 
which  caused  every  man  to  exhibit  a  pro¬ 
nounced  squint,  and  bearing  fire-axes  on  their 
shoulders.  They  were  loudly  applauded  and 
marched  with  stern  and  unforgiving  expression 
under  the  beribboned  motto:  “Prompt  when 
Duty  Calls.” 

TJOLLOWING  them  came  the  “Pipe-Shop 
Gang,”  attired  in  short  velveteen  coats, 
white  plug-hats  with  rolling  brims,  and  gray 
trousers  tucked  into  calfskin  boots.  They  car¬ 
ried  plain  black  canes.  Their  appearance  caused 
some  disappointment  as  they  displayed  no 
float.  As  they  passed  the  platform  in  the 
square,  at  a  signal  they  brought  their  black 
canes  sharply  down  in  unison,  whereupon  the 
most  extraordinary  explosions  broke  loose, 
causing  women  to  shriek,  children  to  develop 
convulsions  and  horses  to  rear  and  plunge, 
while  husky  farmers  wrapped  the  webbin’s 
around  their  wrists  and  pulled,  hawed  and 
whoaed  vigorously,  and  bystanders  seized  the 
horses  by  the  bridles  and  were  swung  to  and 
fro  like  earrings  as  the  frightened  horses 
reared  and  plunged. 

The  tinsmith  float  followed.  It  was  unique. 
Upon  a  raised  platform  was  a  dwelling-house 
in  process  of  completion.  On  its  roof  car¬ 
penters  and  joiners  were  laying  rolls  of  patent 
roofing.  Within,  plumbers  were  plying  their 
abandoned  and  villainous  trade,  painters  were 
lightly  shinning  up  ladders  and  staging, 
paper-hangers,  grainers  and  glaziers  were 
toying  with  paste,  varnish  and  putty  and 
waving  price- tags  and  advertisements. 

The  crowd  roared  with  delight,  and  cries 
of  “Cheese  Micky  Donovan  on  the  roof”  and 
“Aw  look  at  Skinny!”  “Who  give  yer  the  black 
eye,  Clancy?”  “Whatcher  think  ye’re  doin’, 
Stilt-legs?”  broke  out. 

L'OLLO WIN G  was  a  killing  imitation  of  the 
Exeter  Silver  Cornet  Band,  J.  Eastman 
Lovett,  leader  and  conductor.  Most  gorgeous 
uniforms  of  blue  and  scarlet  cambric  were  sur¬ 
mounted  by  helmets.  The  instruments  were 
made  of  tin  with  fish-horn  mouthpieces,  and 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  men,  their 
tastes  in  whiskers,  their  gaits  and  gestures 
had  been  accurately  imitated.  Even  the 
drum-major’s  one  deformity,  a  flat  foot  with 
six  toes,  was  ludicrously  caricatured. 

Then  followed  pointed  hits  on  prominent 
citizens.  Did  a  citizen  have  a  reputation  for 
miserliness,  he  appeared  as  a  Shy  lock.  Did  a 
worthy  churchman  have  an  admiration  for 
fair  women,  he  appeared  in  the  procession  as 
Don  Juan.  These  hits  provoked  the  utmost 
delight.  Float  after  float,  engine  after  engine, 
followed.  It  was  a  great  success,  but  as  the 
tinsmith  float  turned  the  corner  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  square  the  wheels  collapsed,  the 
float  tilted,  and  with  a  crash,  a  salvo  of  hoarse 
shouts  and  blasphemy,  the  house  slid  from  the 
float,  capsized,  and  in  a  second  roofers, 
plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  paper-hangers, 
carpenters,  pots  of  paint,  buckets  of  paste, 
rolls  of  patent  roofing,  coils  of  pipe,  kegs  of 
nails,  sheets  of  zinc  and  hardware  of  every 
description  formed  a  splintering,  writhing, 
crackling,  clanging,  shouting,  clinking,  cursing 
heap  in  the  roadway. 

CTRONG  men  shouted,  tore  off  their  coats 

and  pulled  at  arms,  legs  and  coat-tails  winch 
projected  through  shattered  boards  and 
timbers.  Others  pried  up  the  timbers  and 
hastily  sorted  the  animal  from  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  ingredients  in  the  pile,  and 
scraped  the  paint  and  paste  from  their  hair 
and  clothes  and  pulled  nails,  tacks  and 
splinters  from  their  liides. 

Luckily  nobody  was  seriously  hurt,  and 
after  the  exhumed  had  been  led  away  and  the 
street  cleared  of  obstructions,  the  parade  was 
resumed  and  passed  over  the  bridge,  up  High 
Street  to  the  residence  of  a  worthy  citizen 
known  as  Egg-shaped  Robinson,  where  it 
countermarched.  On  the  countermarch  the 
drum-major  of  the  Exeter  Silver  Cornet 
Band,  J.  Eastman  Lovett,  leader  and  con¬ 
ductor,  took  umbrage  at  his  caricature  and 
violently  attacked  the  drum-major  of  the 
imitation  band,  and  a  short  but  lively  battle 
with  batons  was  fought  before  they  were 
separated,  during  which  battle  the  parade 
halted  and  the  paraders  and  the  bystanders 
remained  joyfully  exultant  spectators  until 
Continued  on  page  6  0 


In  three  nights 
hills  every  one 
Use  Rough  on  Rat? 
mixed  with  food 
rats  and  mice  eat. 
Mix  it  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  food  each 
night,  for  three  nights. 
Changing  the  kind  of 
food  fools  those  that 
are  left.  In  three 
nights  you  get  them 
all.  Don’t  die  in 
the  house.  At  drug 
and  general  stores. 
Send  for  our  book¬ 
let.  “Ending  Rats 
and  Mice.” 

Mailed  free  to  you 
E.  S.  WELLS 
Chemist 
Jersey(.ity,N.J 


Reducing  Weight 

is  best  accomplished  bv 


is  best  accomplished  by 
using  our  rubber  gar¬ 
ments  and  bands  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Your  body  is  composed 
of  about  85  per  cent 
water  and  your  size  can 
be  reduced  through  per¬ 
spiration  without  any 
of  the  injurious  effects 
which  accompany  the 
use  of  drugs. 

Rubber  garments 
cause  perspiration  of 
the  parts  where  applied 
and  do  not  affect  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Our  garments  are  made 
of  fine  red  rubber  of  close 
texture,  soft  as  velvet,  and 
will  give  long  wear. 


Eton  Jacket  $8.50 


Brassieres  $4.50 


Brassiere  for  reducing  the 
bust,  Back  of  fine  coutil,  Front 
of  fine  red  rubber.  Any  size, 
$4.50.  Give  bust  measure. 

Hip  Belt  of  fine  red  rubber, 
15  in.  long,  any  size,  $7.50. 
Give  waist  and  hip  measure.' 

Abdominal  Belts,  10  in.  wide 
in  front,  any  size,  $4.50. 

Chin  band,  for  reducing 
double  chin,  $1.00. 

Reducing  Shirts,  $12.50. 
Reducing  Pants,  $12.50. 

C.  J.  BAILEY  COM  PAN  Y 

11  Avon  Street,  Boston 

Circulars  free 
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Tender,  soft,  bleeding  gums 

are  the  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea.  If  un 
checked,  pyorrhea  causes  loss  of  teeth  and 
menaces  health. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  was  scientifically 
compounded  for  the  specific  purpose  ol 
restoring  and  maintaining  gum  health.  It  is 
the  only  dentifrice  whose  value  in  treating 
and  preventing  pyorrhea  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  clinics  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyorrhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis. 
That  is  why  lit  is  so  widely  prescribed  by 
the  dental  profession. 

If  your  gums  show  pyorrhetic  symptoms, 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  will  aid  in  restoring 
them  to  a  healthy  condition.  If  your  gums 
are  healthy,  Pyorrhocide  Powder  will  keep 
them  so.  It  cleans  the  teeth  most  effec¬ 
tively;  removes  the  mucoid  deposits  and 
daily  accretions. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  be¬ 
cause  a  dollar  pack¬ 
age  contains  six 
months’  supply. 
Sold  by  leading 
druggists 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 


Free 

Sample 

Write  far  free 
sample  a  n  cl 
our  booklet 
on  Prevention 
and  Treat- 
ment  of  Pyor¬ 
rhea. 

The 

Dentinol  & 
Pyorrhocide 
Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  distributors 

Dept.  F-1480 
Broadway, 
New  York 
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*ewvo«^  DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Our  research  work  and  our  clinical  and  laboratory  fa¬ 
cilities  enable  us  to  disseminate  in-  sd  __ 
formation  that  is  authoritative  on  — 

pyorrhea  treatment  and  prevention . 
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Everywhere  you  see  them — dimpling  little 
bundles  of  happiness  in  their  coaches  of  state 
— snuggled  deep  in  regal  reed  carriages  hand- 
woven  in  graceful  curvings,  or  wheeled  along 
in  smart,  English -looking  perambulators 
with  Victoria  tops.  They  roll  by  in  spacious 
collapsible  carriages  that  little  suggest  their 
ability  to  fold  flat  into  a  closet  corner  or  tuck 
away  under  a  train  seat,  or,  if  extremely 
grown-up,  they  sit  boldly  up  in  roomy 
strollers  or  ride  commandingly  in  hooded 
sulkeys.  Such  a  host  of  Sidways  there  are — 
Sidways  to  make  comfy  every  baby — and 
delight  every  baby’s  mother.  More  children 
ride  in  Sidways  than  in  any  other  baby 
carriage,  an  indication  of  the  approval 
accorded  their  beauty  and  sturdiness.  Your 
dealer  will  show  you  Sidways.  Write  for 
Baby  Book,  with  Health  Chart,  showing  how 
much  baby  should  weigh. 

SIDWAY  MERCANTILE  CO.,  1114  14th  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

World’s  largest  mfrs.  of  reed  and  collapsible  baby  carriages. 

Canadian  Factory;  864  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SMm& 


The  equally  well  known  line  of 


Here  Thei^Come! 

Happu  Babies  In 
Their  Sidwaijs 


Reed  and  Collapsible  Baby  Carriages 


baby  vehicles  is  also  the  product  of  this  factory. 
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r  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Nestle’s  Food  Company  : 

My  wife  and  I  met  a  friend  who  was 
so  interested  in  our  baby  that  lie 
wanted  to  know  what  we  had  raised 
heron.  I  told  him  Nestle’s  Food  and 
he  was  so  impressed  with  her  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  weighing  31  pounds  at 
18  months,  that  he  suggested  I  com¬ 
municate  with  you,  as  you  would  be 
interested  to  learn  of  our  success 
with  Nestle’s  Food.  This  is  her 
second  Summer  and  she  is  getting 
along  very  nicely. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Forsyth,  Jr. 
7'ransporiation  Building. 

*  *  * 

This  is  a  typical 
Nestle  case.  Nestle’s 
has  stood  the  test  of 
three  generations. 
And  today  more  ba¬ 
bies  are  fed  on  Nestle’s 
than  on  any  other  ba- 
food  in  the  world. 

Address  Dept.  F.9 

Nestle’s  Food  Company 
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WT 


FREE  TO  MOTHERS 
A  trial  package — enough  for 
12  feedings  — and  a  valuable 
book  for  mothers. 
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The  Ideal  Suit 
for  boy  or  girl 
the  whole 

Reg.  u.s.  Pat.  Off  year  ’round 

The  suit  that  stands  ina  classby  itself,  for  convenience,  style 
and  long  wear.  The  ideal  garment  for  every  day  wear  the 
year  ’round,  for  boy  or  girl,  1  to  8  years  of  age. 

The  Garment  Protects  Your  Child 
The  Guarantee  Protects  You 

Made  in  one  piece  with  drop  back.  Protects  the  body  and  under¬ 
wear,  saves  washing  and  darning,  saves  the  child  from  dirt,  bruises 
and  infection.  No  tight  or  elastic  bands  to  stop  circulation  and 
retard  freedom  of  motion.  No  buttons  in  front  to  hurt  little  bodies 
or  to  scratch  furniture.  Two  styles,  round  neck  with  long  sleeves, 
and  Dutch  neck  with  elbow  sleeves.  Two  weights  of  good-looking 
and  long-wearing  materials,  set  off  by  bands  and  pipings  in  con- 
KOVERAll's'  trasting  fast  colors.  So  well  made  that  we  offer 

A  New  Suit  FREE  if  They  Rip 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  forward  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Mothers:  Write  for  folder  in  colors  showing  fabrics,  and  6  cut-out  dolls,  sent  Free 
Made  and  Guaranteed  by 


\  REG.  US.  PAT.  OFF 


I  LEV!  STRAUSS  &CQ 

j  SAN  FRANpISCO.  CAL 
i  LOT  age 


hook  for  this 
label.  Iteware 
of  imitations. 


Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  44  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 
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A  SCHOLASTIC 
FOURTH 


the  real  drum-major.  Police  Officer  Ezra 
Durgin,  had  been  disinterred  from  the  depths 
of  his  bearskin  shako,  which  had  been  driven 
down  over  his  head  and  shoulders  to  his 
waistband  by  a  crushing  blow  delivered  with 
a  huge  worsted  baton  stuffed  jvith  sawdust. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished  and  the 
shako  restored,  the  parade  again  started  and 
marched  rather  jerkily  down  Water  Street, 
through  Main  and  Middle  to  the  Plains, 
“Straight  down  the  crooked  street  and  all 
’round  the  Square,”  through  Winter  to  Front 
and  back  to  the  down-town  square,  where 
eatables  were  served  in  cart-loads  and  drink¬ 
ables  from  tubs,  barrels  and  wash-boilers  and 
such  humble  receptacles. 


(AWING  to  the  deplorable  fact  that  some 
miscreant  belonging  probably  to  the  “Pipe- 
Shop  Gang,”  had  poured  a  gallon  or  more  of 
New  England  rum  into  the  liquid  refresh¬ 
ments  provided  for  the  speakers  and  distin¬ 
guished  guests  upon  the  speakers’  platform, 
the  utmost  jollity  and  good  nature  prevailed 
among  them  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
literary  exercises,  which  was  as  soon  as  the 
marching  hosts  had  been  refreshed. 

The  instrumentalists  were  massed  to  the 
east  of  the  platform,  facing  the  town  hall,  the 
chorus  at  the  west  facing  the  instrumentalists. 
At  a  given  signal  band  and  chorus  burst  into 
uproarious  music.  Their  attack  was  superb 
in  its  vigor  and  promptness.  There  was  no 
hesitation,  no  sliding  up  to  a  note  in  an 
apologetic  manner  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  untrained  musicians,  but  it  was  as  if  a 
big  organ  had  started  under  full  bellows  and 
with  every  stop  pulled  out. 

The  effect  was,  nevertheless,  quite  a  bit 
chaotic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Exeter 
Silver  Cornet  Band,  J.  Eastman  Lovett, 
leader  and  conductor,  had  essayed  to  interpret 
the  recondite  beauties  of  “Yankee  Doodle” 
in  B-flat  while  the  chorus  had  put  their  best 
efforts  into  the  proper  and  musicianly  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “Oh,  Say  Can  You  See  by  the 
Dawn’s  Early  Light”  in  D-major,  in  which 
rendition  the  piercing  tones  of  Miss  Fayoline 
Higgins  met  in  mid-air  and  wrestled  madly 
with  the  shrill  and  brazen  outcry  of  the  E-flat 
cornet  in  the  skilful  hands  and  leather  em¬ 
bouchure  of  J.  Eastman  Lovett,  leader  and 
conductor,  until  the  welkin  rang,  strong  men 
and  brave  shuddered,  and  fair  women  devel¬ 
oped  hysterics. 


WHEN  this  selection  had  died  a  most  un- 
V  V  natural  but  not  untimely  death,  the  Rev. 
Thankful  Whittaker,  who,  a  few  moments 
before,  had  been  acting  in  a  most  flirtatious 
manner  with  the  distinguished  poetess,  but 
was  now  leaning  back  in  his  seat  with  a  most 
bewildered  expression  and  with  his  eyeballs 
projecting  like  crockery  door-knobs,  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  chairman  to  offer  prayer. 
Thrice  he  attempted  to  gain  his  feet  and  thrice 
he  crumpled  up  in  his  seat,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  was  assisted  on  each  side  by  kindly 
hands  that  he  found  his  legs  and  after  a  most 
unsteady  passage  gained  the  rail,  where, 
bracing  himself,  he  smiled  a  most  inebriated 
smile,  hiccuped  loudly  and  ejaculated 
“Whoopee!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!”  and  threw 
his  hat  high  in  the  air  to  the  consternation  oi 
his  friends  and  the  uproarious  delight  of  the 


unregenerate. 

The  scandalized  chairman  endeavoring  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  he  vociferated  “Dam- 
site!”  in  a  most  defiant  manner  and  essayed  a 
vicious  but  somewhat  vague  left  hook  at  the 
chairman,  missed  him  by  a  yard  and  fell 
prostrate  and  was  carried  off,  resisting  stoutly 
and  blaspheming  like  a  sturdy  halberdier  of 
the  famed  army  of  Flanders. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  the  chair¬ 
man,  after  explaining  that  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  was  suffering  from  a  sun-stroke,  intro¬ 
duced  the  charming  Angina  Pectoris  who  read 
the  Declaration  in  a  voice  inaudible  to  all  but 
those  on  the  platform,  owing  in  part  to  stage- 
fright  and  in  part  to  the  violent  explosion  of 
firecrackers  and  torpedoes  and  the  blasts  of 
fish-horns  in  the  hands  of  overpatriotic  small 
boys  and  youths. 

As  she  sank  into  her  seat  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
at  the  generous  applause,  the  chairman  stepped 
forward  and  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  literary 
ability  of  the  fan-  poetess,  Miss  Flavia  Eulo- 
gista  Hobbs.  He  spoke  of  her  fame  as  an 
authoress  winch  had  made  her  native  town 
and  State  shine  in  reflected  light,  but  most 
of  all  he  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  her  soul,  her 
kindness,  her  amiability,  her  scorn  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  and  trivial,  her  zeal  in  good  works,  and  he 
opined  that  in  appearing  as  she  did  on  that 
natal  day  of  the  republic,  her  message  would 
be  remembered  and  would  animate  and  en¬ 
noble  every  one  while  memory  occupied  its 
throne. 


Dl'T  what  was  the  amazement  of  the  expec- 
1  tant  audience,  eager  to  receive  her  message, 
when  the  gifted  and  soul-beautiful  one  arose 
somewhat  unsteadily,  grasped  her  dress  by  the 
hem  with  both  dainty  hands,  made  a  deep 
curtsy,  raised  her  skirts  tmtil  she  revealed  a 
pair  of  ankle-ties,  unfashionably  spare,  not  to 
say  wiry,  legs  surmounted  by  a  twin  flash  of 
Irish  lace,  and  began  a  stilted  and  ridiculous 
dance,  pointing  her  toes,  weaving  from  side  to 
side  and  whirling  violently.  Then,  while  the 
conservative  and  highly  educated  audience 
was  dazed  at  her  unexpected  performance,  and 
while  the  more  volatile  cheered  vociferously, 
she  winked  at  the  audience,  cocked  her  hat 
over  her  eyes,  assumed  a  rakish,  devil-may- 
care  air,  and  alternately  bending  one  knee 
while  she  lifted  and  waved  the  other  foot  in  a 
pas  seul,  made  the  astounding  declaration  in  a 
high,  somewhat  rasping  soprano  that  she 
was — 

“Mistress  Jinks  of  Madison  Square; 

She  wore  high  boots  and  she  puffed  her  hair ; 
And  did  the  gentlemen  at  her  stare, 

While  the  captain’s  in  the  army?” 

in  a  manner  that  challenged  contradiction. 
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Safe  as  Water — 

PYRENE 
CLEANER 


"OESIDES  being  non-in- 
flammable,  Pyrene 
Safety  Cleaner  has  a  gen¬ 
tle,  agreeable  odor.  And 
even  this  slight  aroma  van¬ 
ishes  quickly.  Pyrene  re¬ 
moves  grease  spots  from 
clothes,  gloves,  slippers;  it 
does  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabrics. 

NON-INFLAMMABLE 

NON-EXPLOSIVE 


25  and  50c. 

bottles.  Also 
quart  cans  for 
automobilists. 
At  all  drug,  gro¬ 
cery  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores. 
Your  guaran¬ 
tee:  every  bot¬ 
tle  bears  the 
label  of  the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


PYRENE 
Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 

17  East  49th  Street 

Makers  of  Pyrene 
Fire  E xtinguishe  r 


“Spots 
Take  Wings” 


Use  any  electrical  appliance 
without  loss  of  light  and 
without  inconvenience. 

“Every  wired  home  needs  three  or  more” 


The  Leading  Plug 

Millions  in  use, 
making  electricity 
more  convenient. 

At  your  Dealer’s 


^  BE 

Qeezz 

^ — _ _ I 


3^*352 

OR  »I?§  EACH 


BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago 

New  York  San  Francisco 


g| 


Scatter  Black  Flag  powder  on  floors,  \ 
under  rugs,  in  bed  clothes  and  in  clothing  \ 
to  kill  fleas.  Blow  into  fur  of  dogs  and  cals  , 
with  powder  gun.  Kills  by  inhalation.  Bugs 
don’t  eat  it — they  breathe  it,  and  die.  Destroys 
flies,  fleas,  ants,  mosquitoes,  bedbugs,  roaches, 
some  moths,  and  lice  on  animals,  birds  or  plants.  Harm¬ 
less  to  people  and  animals.  Look  for  the  BLACK 
FLAG  trademark  and  the  rcd-and-yellow  wrapper. 

At  drug,  department,  grocery  and  hardware  stores,  or 
direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

U.  S.  Gov’t  (Bulletin  77 1 ,  Agri.  Dept.)shows 
that  glass  containers  keep  insect  powder 
fresh  longest  time.  Buy  Black  Flag  in  the 
SEALED  GLASS  BOTTLE  instead  of 
“insect  powder’  ’  in  paper  bags  or  boxes. 

Three  sizes — 15c,  40c,  75c 
Except  West  of  Rockies 
BLACK  FLAG  Baltimore,  Md. 

■_  . . . ~ . ~  :.:r: . 
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Puffed  Wheat  in  milk 

Grains  puffed  to  eight  times  normal 
size 


Puffed  Rice  with  berries 

Flimsjr,  flavory,  steam-exploded 
grains 


Joys  of  July 

Bubble  Grains — the  foods  that  seem  confections 


Millions  now  enjoy  them 

There  was  never  a  grain  food  to  compare  with 
these  fascinating  Puffed  Grains. 

Millions  of  dishes  are  served  daily  —  morning, 
noon  and  night.  And  they  add  delights  to  count¬ 
less  other  dishes. 

Every  home  in  summer  should  keep  well  supplied. 
And  with  all  three  kinds  —  Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed 
Rice  and  Corn  Puffs. 

Some  favorite  dishes 

At  breakfast  serve  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  with 
melted  butter.  These  airy,  flimsy,  toasted  grains 
are  the  favorite  morning  cereals. 

For  luncheons  or  suppers  float  in  bowls  of  milk. 
Use  Puffed  Wheat  —  the  whole -grain  bubbles  — 
and  you  have  a  supreme  food  made  bewitching. 

Mix  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  with  your  berries. 
They  form  an  enticing  blend.  And  these  fragile, 
flaky  morsels  add  what  crust  adds  to  a  shortcake. 

Use  as  wafers  in  your  soups.  Use  like  nut -meats 
anywhere.  For  hungry  children  in  the  afternoon, 
crisp  and  lightly  butter. 

***** 

Puffed  Grains  seem  like  tidbits,  but  they  are 
purely  grain  foods.  Two  are  whole  grains,  supply¬ 
ing  whole-grain  nutriment. 

They  are  the  best -cooked  cereals  in  existence. 
Digestion  is  easy  and  complete.  So  they  are  ideal 
foods  to  serve  between  meals 
and  at  bedtime. 


Use  like  nut-meats 

on  ice  cream.  These  toasted  bub¬ 
bles  taste  like  nuts,  yet  they 
crumble  at  a  touch. 


Also  in  candy 

Use  Puffed  Rice  in  place  of  nut- 
meats,  for  lightness  and  for  taste. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

Prof.  Anderson’s  creations 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson,  formerly  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  invented  the  Puffed  Grain  process. 

The  grains  are  sealed  in  guns,  then  revolved  for  an 
hour  in  a  fearful  heat.  The  bit  of  moisture  in  each 
food  cell  is  thus  changed  to  steam. 

That  steam  explodes  when  the  guns  are  shot. 
Over  a  hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in 
every  kernel.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted,  so  diges¬ 
tion  is  easy,  and  every  atom  of  the  whole  grain 
feeds. 

Eight  times  normal  size 

m 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  bubbles  eight  times  nor¬ 
mal  size,  and  the  fearful  heat  gives  a  nut -like  taste. 
So  they  come  to  you  thin,  flavory  globules,  delight¬ 
ful  in  their  texture  and  their  taste. 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  whole  grains. 
Corn  Puffs  are  pellets  of  hominy  puffed.  So  each 
has  a  different  flavor  and  the  three  supply  variety. 

***** 

No  other  process  breaks  all  of  the  food  cells.  So 
Puffed  Grains  hold  unique  place  as  scientific 
grain  foods. 

In  no  other  form  are  whole  grains  made  so  tempt¬ 
ing.  So  you  who  believe  in  whole -grain  diet  should 
serve  Puffed  Grains  in  plenty. 

Eet  children  revel  in  them 
■ — all  three  kinds.  They  are 
all -hour  foods  in  summer. 


A  new  pancake  delight 


Xow  we  mix  ground  Puffed 
Rice  in  an  ideal  pancake  flour, 
self-raising.  The  Puffed  Rice 
flour,  with  its  broken  food 
cells,  makes  the  pancakes 


With  melted  butter 

Crisp  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs 
and  lightly  douse  with  butter, 
for  children  to  eat  like  peanuts. 


fluffy.  And  it  adds  a  nut- 
like  taste.  You  will  serve  the 
finest  pancakes  ever  tasted 
when  you  ask  your  grocer 
for  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  flour. 


The  Quaker  Q&ts  Company 


Sole  Makers 


In  the  morning 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 
Never  was  a  breakfast  dish  so 
welcome. 
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orkam  OJiLvcrwar^ 

The  Fitting  Tribute  to  Skill 

A  SILVER  cup— to  have  and  to  hold  through 
*-all  the  years — an  everlasting  reminder  to 
future  club  members  of  a  great  race  won — a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  prowess  of  boat  and 
crew.  In  athletic  sports,  as  in  other  forms  of 
competition,  lovely  silver  is  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  for  acknowledgment  of  deeds  well  done. 

Whether  in  the  trophy  room  of  a  club,  or  in  the 
dining  room  or  den  of  a  well-appointed  home, 
it  is  the  treasured  symbol  of  permanency,  good 
taste,  utility  and  refinement. 

Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 
by  leading  jewelers  everywhere 


THE  gORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths  NEJV  YORK 

WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 


El-Rado 

Sanitary  Liquid 
Hair  Remover 


How  to  Remove  Hair 
by  Washing  It  Off 

Saturate  thoroughly  a  piece  of  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton  with  El-Rado.  Keep  on  applying  to  the  uu- 
desired  hair  until  it  is  seen  to  become  lifeless. 
This  takes  but  a  few  minutes — then  the  hair  can 
be  removed.  After  shaking  on  a  little  talcum 
the  skin  will  show  up  clear,  smooth  and  dainty, 
accompanied  by  a  delightful  sensation  of  com¬ 
fort  and  cleanliness. 

El-Rado  is  guaranteed  harmless,  no  matter 
where  applied — face,  arms  or  limbs.  It  is  sold 
at  drug  stores  and  toilet  counters  in  60c  and  $1 
sizes.  A  money-back  guarantee. 

Orders  filled  direct  on  receipt  of 
stamps  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.T,  112  E.  19th  St.,  N.  Y- 

Canadian  Address,  THE  ARTHUR  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  T 
61  Adelaide  St.  East,  Toronto 


Jar 


25? 


% 


Eversweet  is  a  smooth, 
white,  unscented  cream. 
A  little  of  it  patted  under 
the  arms,  or  anywhere, 
preserves  that  fresh- 
from-the  -bath  sweetness 
throughout  the  day  and 
destroys  all  body  odors. 
Will  not  stain  the  filmiest 
clothing  nor  injure  the  most 
delicate  skin.  Try  It! 

25c— 50c.  At  all  Drug  and 
Dept.  Stores  or  direct  from 

Eversweet  Co.,  Dept.  D-2, 62  Cliff  St.,  NewYork 


Keep  your 

person  fresh, 
sweet  and  dainty 
by  using  Eversweet — 

a  toilet  requisite  for 
the  immaculately 
groomed  woman. 
Does  not  check  per¬ 
spiration,  but  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  odor 
arising  therefrom. 
Isa  wonderful  emol¬ 
lient —  a  powerful 
antiseptic. 


. . . 

flew  England 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 

Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Y ear  Opens 
September  16,  1920 


Located  in  the  Music  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and 
atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a  musical  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  complete  organization,  and 
splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional  fa¬ 
cilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the 
opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and 
appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte, 
voice,  organ  and  violin  experience  in 
rehearsal  and  public  appearance  with 
orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manager 
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A  SCHOLASTIC 
FOURTH 


Then  she  burst  into  the  inspiring  measures  of 

“Landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl 

Until  it  runneth  over. 

For  to-night  we’ll  merry,  merry  be _ 

To-morrow  we’ll  be  sober”; 

which  was  the  recognized  anthem  of  the  local 
and  famous  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  that 
date. 

Now  this  was  too  much,  and  before  the 
gifted  song-and-dance  artiste  could  vouchsafe 
further  information  she  was  forcibly  removed 
by  her  scandalized  friends,  whom  she  insisted 
were  all  “trollops,”  and  was  conveyed  home  in 
a  closed  carriage. 

The  chairman,  seeing  that  the  audience  was 
becoming  unruly,  signaled  to  the  quartet  and 
they  obligingly  rendered  “There’s  Music  in 
the  Air.” 

There  was,  indeed,  much  more  than  their 
own,  as  torpedoes  were  exploding,  fish-horns 
were  braying,  and  ever  and  anon  one  of  those 
dreadful  canes  would  explode  with  a  terrific 
bang. 

PUT  the  chorus,  nothing  daunted  by  the  can¬ 
nonade,  responded  to  applause  by  a  tune¬ 
ful  invitation  to  “Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming,”  which  many  of  the  conservative 
members  of  the  audience  would  have  been 
glad  to  do,  had  more  specific  directions  been 
given.  Then  the  Exeter  Silver  Cornet  Band,  J. 
Eastman  Lovett,  leader  and  conductor, 
oomptee-oompted  a  fortissimo  sempre  cres¬ 
cendo  quick-step  with  a  violence  and  precision 
that  silenced  all  pyrotechnic  opposition. 

Then  the  chairman,  in  a  voice  that  shook 
with  feeling,  told  the  audience  that  it  was 
evident  that  some  scoundrel  or  scoundrels 
had  tampered  with  the  refreshments.  That  a 
strict  investigation  into  the  matter  would  be 
conducted  and  that  he  would  personally  see 
to  it  that  if  there  was  any  law  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  those  responsible  for  the 
contemptible,  cowardly  outrage  would  be 
dealt  with  to  the  full  extent  of  that  law.  Then 
while  the  crowd  paused  to  digest  this  threat, 
he  introduced  the  Hon.  Ex-Congressman 
A.  Ivory  Beane,  eulogizing  his  record  as  a 
politician,  lawyer  and  citizen,  and  further 
informing  them  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
had  informed  him  that  never  in  his  wide  experi¬ 
ence  had  he  beheld  such  ruffianly  behavior  in 
an  audience  as  he  had  that  day  witnessed. 

MOW  here  is  where  the  chairman  made  a 
misplay .  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  audi¬ 
ence,  partly  sobered  by  his  threat  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  might  have  listened  to  the  speaker 
of  the  day  with  more  consideration  than  they 
had  shown  the  others,  but  no  American  audi¬ 
ence  is  going  to  stand  for  a  speaker  who  comes, 
not  for  peace,  but  for  war,  and  strikes  the 
first  blow,  and  as  the  frock-coated  orator 
threw  back  his  shoulders  and  shouted  in  a 
fire-gong  voice — 

“Fellow  citizens!  We  have  assembled  to-day 
to  do  honor  to  the  birth  of  our  nation,”  the 
canes  exploded  in  unison  with  a  violence  that 
nearly  cracked  every  ear-drum  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  yards.  The  orator  started 
violently,  tinned  crimson,  then  purple,  but 
continued  in  a  sort  of  running  dialog  with 
explosions  of  all  kinds  and  the  wails  of  fish- 
horns  pitched  in  various  keys  winch  sounded 
something  as  follows: 

“A  nation  superior  (whang!  brawl)  in  the 
consummate  ability  of  (bangl  bang!  bang! 
pop!  fush!)  its  citizens  (snappoperrysnappity 
poppop!),  in  the  boundless  spread  of 
(whoooooosh!  tzeetzee  whang!  whizoo  whizoo!) 
its  unnumbered  acres  (squeeaw-squeeaw- 
snappitysnappitybang  pop!  pop!  squash!), 
We  vast  resources  of  its  (whang!  whang! 
crash!)  mines  and  its  mineral  wealth  (whizoo! 
wnizoo!  Look  out,  heads!),  its  public  works, 
its  miles  upon  miles  —  (Boom-ta-tootle, 
Boom  -  ta  -  tweetle,  Boom-ta-tootle-too!  as  a 
drum-crops  escorting  a  visiting  fire-company 
went  past  in  full  cry.  Hi,  Bill,  good  for  you!) 
Fellow  citizens — Ah!  If  you  wish  to-—” 
(Whang!  Whang!  Whangbangdang!  Crash- 
ding-snap-pop-bangity-bang  whizzop-popity — 
whangdangwoosh  Boom-ta-tootle!) 

JT  WAS  too  much,  and  the  honorable,  rasping 

out  a  hearty  cuss-word,  clapped  his  hat  on 
his  head,  stalked  stiff-leggedly  from  the  plat¬ 
form  and  strode  to  his  hotel. 

As  far  as  the  literary  managers  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  were  concerned,  this  was  the  last  of  the 
celebration.  They  had  no  further  interest  in 
it.  To  be  sure,  the  competitive  squirt  of  the 
fire-companies  that  afternoon  created  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  evening  the 
chorus  and  the  Exeter  Silver  Cornet  Band, 
J.  Eastman  Lovett,  leader  and  conductor, 
covered  themselves  and  their  respective  or¬ 
ganizations  with  glory;  and  the  fireworks  were 
progressive  crescendos  of  noise  and  beauty, 
while  the  magnificent  set-piece,  as  its  white, 
blue  and  green  radiance  slowly  died  away,  sent 
every  one  home  with  the  satisfied  feeling  that 
the  celebration  had  been  a  perfect  success. 

PUT  the  conservative  members  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  families,  the  elderly  and  liberally 
educated  college-graduates  who  could  and 
occasionally  did  punctuate  their  conversation 
with  more  or  less  apt  quotations  from  Horace 
and  Vergil,  who  were  brave  in  nankeen 
trousers  and  Panama  hats;  the  delightfully 
prim  old  ladies  in  leghorn  hats  and  vohiminous 
black-silk  dresses  with  lace  collars,  many  of 
whom  took  students  of  the  academy  to  board 
or  lodge — not,  of  course,  as  you  must  know,  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  obliged  to,  but  simply  because 
the  students  were  so  much  company  for  them 
— as  they  sat  that  evening  under  the  grape- 
arbors  in  their  gardens,  sipping  lime-juice  and 
tea  from  china  cups  and  nibbling  at  seed¬ 
cakes  and  preserved  ginger,  shook  their  heads 
sadly  and  resignedly  as  they  bemoaned  the 
utter  failure  of  their  well-meant  attempts  to 
elevate  a  nation-wide  observance  above  the 
level  of  the  burlesque. 

Poor  deluded  ones,  they  had  not  learned 
that  true  patriotism  is  all-embracing. 


You  start  with  the  sauce.  “The 
Sauce  of  Luxury”  they  call  it  in 
the  great  hotels  and  restaurants. 
Yet  it  costs  less  than  plain  cream, 
and  sugar!  Prepare  it  by  thinning 
3  tablespoons  of  Hip-o-lite  with  2 
tablespoons  each  of  water  and 
white  syrup.  Heap  the  berries  high 
in  a  crystal  bowl,  place  in  the 
refrigerator  to  chill,  and  just 
before  serving  pour  on  the  sauce. 
Then,  taste  one  berry,  its  cool 
tartness  concealed  beneath  the 
creamy  sweetness  of  marshmallow! 

But  this  is  only  one  way  to  use 
Hip-o-lite.  There  are  so  many 
others,  that  to  really  enjoy  your 
summery  gelatines  and  tapiocas, 
your  berries  and  peaches  this  sea¬ 
son,  you  simply  must  have 


The  Hip-o-lite  Book  op 
Caterers'  and  Chefs' 
Professional  Recipes , 
a  copy  of  which  will 
be  sent  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  your 
request.  A  postcard 
•will  do.  Address  Dept, 
L520. 


[THE  hipolite  COMPANY,  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO. 

HIP-O-LITE 

a  ready  to  use 
Marshmallow  Creme 


A  T  ALL  GROCERS' 

(fiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiM 


More  Home  lo  tke  House” 


A  Porch  You’ll  Enjoy  AH  Summer 

AEROLUX  Ventilating  Porch 

ri  SHADES  make  any  porch  livable  and 
comfortable;  half  outdoors  and  half  inside. 
Such  a  summer  porch  offers  all  the  joys  and 
delights  of  the  out-of-doors;  comfort  with 
economy. 

Aerolux  Porch  Shades,  made  of  thin  linwood 
splints,  protect  against  the  summer  sun, 
against  rain  and  wind.  While  affording  per¬ 
fect  seclusion,  they  permit  the  cool,  refresh¬ 
ing  breezes  to  enter.  Adaptable  to  sleeping- 
porch  and  sun-parlor  as  well;  easy  to  install 
and  operate. 

How  to  Select  Porch  Shades 

Get  this  information  by  writing  for  free  literature, 
diagrams,  suggestions  on  shading,  color,  measure¬ 
ments,  arrangement  and  simplicity  of  hanging;  also 
name  of  Aerolux  dealer. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

211  Oakland  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


ventilating 

PORCH  SHADES 


urn 
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Gordon  <3^  Dilworth 

REAL 

ORANGE 

MARMALADE 

made  from  wild  bitter  oran^ek 

Superior'  in  Quality  and  Flavor 
AT  YOUR  DEALER 


a/c&s  T/iCL 
in  JjociiiH/ul 

‘KREMOLA’Ms  a  scientifically  medicated  snow  white  cream 
ffialuc*oes,Jvvonc^rs  *or  a  kad  complexion.  Removes  Tan, 
Moth-patchcs,  Pimples,  Eczema,  etc.  The  Auto  Woman's 
Protection.  Elegant  for  man  after  shaving.  At  your  dealer, 
or  by  mail,  $1.25.  Free  Booklet. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Berry  Co.,  2975  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  “beats”  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


The  perennial  beauty  of  a  valuable  rug  is  the 
reward  of  frequent  and  thorough  cleaning.  Such 
cleaning  is  easy  to  perform  with  The  Hoover 
because  it  beats  ...  as  it  sweeps,  as  it  suction 
cleans.  All  injurious  embedded  grit  is  fluttered 
out  by  gentle  beating.  All  stubborn  litter  is 
detached  by  swift  sweeping.  All  loose  dirt  is 
withdrawn  by  strong  suction.  Only  The  Hoover 
combines  these  three  essential  operations.  And 
it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 


It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps 


as  it  Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  Canada 
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Dorit 

Use* 


This  Narrow- 
Neck  Bottle 
is  dangerous.  It  is 
too  choked  for  per¬ 
fect  cleaning.  It 
endangers  baby’s 
life  every  nursing, 
5,000  times  a  year. 


BABY’S  instinct  leads  to  the  Hygeia. 

Because  the  breast  is  broad  and  flexible, 
because  it  offers  the  natural  mother-shape, 
the  Hygeia  makes  weaning-time  easy. 

The  Hygeia  food-cell  is  open  as  a  tumbler 
for  easy,  thorough  cleaning.  Such  cleanliness 
protects  baby  from  sickness. 

Sold  at  drug  stores  everywhere.  Hygeia 
stamped  on  bottle,  breast,  box. 

The  HYGEIA  NURSING  BOTTLE  CO.,  Inc. 

1206  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


You  11  find  the  latent  news  of  fabrics,  trim¬ 
mings  and  accessories,  besides  scores  of  the 


smartest  designs  from  which  to  select  the  3tyle 
that  suits  you  be£t — better  subscribe  to  the 


Butterick  Quarterly 

Twenty-five  Cents,  with  coupon  good  for  ten  cents 
in  the  purchase  of  any  Butterick  Pattern 


FOR  BABY’S  CRIB 

ll.vgieilio  waterproof  sheeting 
that  really  protects 
It  is  pure  white,  light,  soft, 
pliable.  Not  heating,  creates 
no  perspiration,  chafing  or 
irritation.  Easily  cleaned — 
always  fresh,  dainty,  sweet. 
36  in.  wide,  light  or  heavy;  54 
in.  wide,  heavy  weight  only. 
GET  T  H  E  G  E  N  U  I  N  E. 
Look  for  Stork  trade  mark. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  Stork  Sheet¬ 
ing  write  us. 

Tlie  Stork  Co.,  Dept. 

2-G-,  Boston,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Stork  Shoes 
Stork  Pants,  etc. 


mmuuA 

iSrnwra  Brush 


— with  removal >le  rubber  cushion- 
Your  hair  is  kept  glossy— Your  brush 
is  kept  cleanly.  A  vigorous  daily 
brushing  with  a  MERMAID  will 
prevent  your  hair  from  thinning. 

At  all  Drug  and  Department  Stores 
from  $ 1.50  up 

THE  MONARCH  BRUSH  COMPANY,  Troy,  New  York 


Coil  tinned  from  page  4  9 

CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


“You  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  twelve 
dollars  but  spend  it  on  a  good  time,”  she  com¬ 
plained.  “I’m  sure  a  hotel  dinner  one*  in  a 
blue  moon  is  nothing  dreadful.” 

“Not  if  you  can  afford  it.”  Jim  was  not  to 
be  won  over.  He  looked  a  trifle  shabby  and 
commonplace  in  this  artificial  setting,  not 
fitted  to  be  Bess’s  escort;  and  he  seemed  al¬ 
most  sullen,  as  if  he  were  merely  enduring 
life  and  not  enjoying  it. 

“But  you  can  afford  it — and  the  last  time  we 
came  father  paid.” 

JIM  was  whistling  the  same  tune  the  or¬ 
chestra  played.  “I  remember.  Your  father 
pays  for  a  great  many  things.” 

“I  don’t  intend  to  be  a  stay-at-home.” 
Here  even  Bess’s  sense  of  humor  got  the  upper 
hand,  for  she  was  obliged  to  laugh  and  admit 
that  being  a  stay-at-home  had  never  been 
included  in  her  plans. 

While  they  were  eating  their  dessert — an 
expensive  dessert  to  Jim’s  way  of  thinking: 
ice-cream,  French  pastry  and  a  demi-tasse — 
he  broached  the  subject  again. 

“I  wish  I  could  buy  you  all  your  things,”  he 
urged.  “It  would  seem  a  lot  more  like  being 
your  husband.  Do  you  know  that  your 
pin-money  and  my  salary  are  about  the  same 
thing?  I  can’t  save  or  plan  ahead  or  buy  you 
anything  but  extras — just  trifles,  at  that.” 

“I  don’t  see  anything  to  worry  over,” 
Bess  insisted  wilfully. 

“Don’t  you,  dearest?  It  isn’t  polite  to  say 
it,  but  I  don’t  think  it’s  the  way  a  man  ought 
to  be  supporting  Ins  wife.  When  I  buy  you 
something  for  two  dollars,  it  makes  a  fearful 
hole  in  my  wages — my  clothes  cost  a  lot  in 
comparison  to  my  salary.  1  don’t  see  how  we 
can  ever  save.” 

“But  you  don't  have  to  save.  Father - ” 

“I  don’t  want  everything  from  your  father,” 
he  said  roughly,  “I  want  the  things  I’ve  earned, 
and,  by  George,  I  don’t  feel  a  full-sized  man 
dishing  out  ice-cream  and  selling  cigarets. 
It  isn’t  my  store.  Your  father  does  a  full- 
sized  man’s  work  because  it  is  his  store  and  he 
is  the  brains  back  of  it. 

“When  I  was  overseas  I  wanted  to  come  back 
and  amount  to  something;  every  tiling  about 
the  war  struck  us  boys  as  expressing  titanic 
force,  right  or  -wrong  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  the  demonstration  of  what  men  can  do. 
It  was  like  an  electric  battery  in  my  brain, 
the  whole  blooming  thing.  I  sailed  home 
with  every  intention  of  showing  what  force  I 
could  demonstrate  in  the  right  way — but  we 
married — and  you  can’t  use  much  force  in 
your  father’s  store  unless  it’s  opening  crates  of 
candy.” 

“VOU  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  unhappy?” 

There  was  a  note  of  genuine  alarm  in  her 
voice.  “Jim,  dear,  have  you  stopped  loving 
me?” 

“Certainly  not;  it’s  because  I  care  so  hard 
that  I  do  open  crates  of  goods  and  roll  up 
awnings  instead  of  trying  to  do  something 
better,  something  to  make  you  proud  of  me. 
That’s  why  I  feel  so  picayune  and  sort  of  on 
probation  as  a  husband,  as  it  were,  with  my 
ambition  in  a  strait-jacket — don't  you 
understand?  Now  Kent  is  out  for  himself,  he 
may  have  to  say  to  Judith  that  they  can  not 
afford  this  or  that,  but  he  knows  she  abides  by 
his  income  and  doesn’t  rush  to  have  her 
mother  afford  it.  Oh,  pshawr,  here  I  go 

spoiling  your  dinner - ” 

“Never  mind,  dearie,”  she  said  tenderly, 
“I  love  you  even  more  than  when  I  married 
you.  Does  that  mean  nothing?” 

“It  means  everything,”  Jim  neglected  the 
French  pastry  to  reach  a  finger-tip  across  the 
table  and  touch  Bess’s  outstretched  hand. 

While  Jim  was  engaged  in  his  nightly 
shaving  session,  Bess  slipped  down-stairs 
where  her  mother  was  anxiously  waiting. 

“Has  father  gone  to  bed?”  Bess  began, 
noting  her  mother’s  lounging-robe. 

“Yes,  now  tell  me  the  truth — where  were 
you?”  her  mother  caught  her  arm  as  she  tried 
to  pass  by. 

“A/TY  HEAD  has  ached  ever  since  Aunt 
Willoughby  came  and  you  admitted  the 
fib  about  the  reading-club.  How  could  you? 
Why  did  you?  I  had  to  pretend  before  your 
father  that  nothing  was  the  matter.  You 
might  have  told  me  before  you  left  for  dinner. 
It  was  cruel  to  make  me  wait.” 

“Why,  it  was  nothing,”  Bess  immediately 
felt  aggrieved.  Jim’s  devotion,  winch  was  far 
more  important  than  his  discontent,  had 
buoyed  her  up  with  a  false  sense  of  importance. 
On  one  hand,  no  matter  what  she  said  or  did, 
Jim  loved  her.  On  the  other  was  her  all- 
admiring  father,  who  would  buy  her  anything 
she  liked.  Her  mother  was  naught  but  a 
timid,  nervous  dear — a  convenient  confes¬ 
sional  for  Bess’s  escapades,  but  really  of  no 
importance  when  it  came  to  a  decision. 

“Why  did  you  say  you  went  to  the  club?” 
insisted  her  mother. 

“It  was  no  tiling  terrible,  merely  that  Tom 
Conger  met  me — he  has  met  me  often  of  late,” 
she  corrected,  “and  given  me  a  lift  in  his 
machine.  I  haven’t  mentioned  it  because  I 
know  how  queer  father  is  about  him,  and  of 
course  he  has  prejudiced  Jim. 

“I  like  Zoe,  but  Zoe  has  her  faults  as  well  as 
Tom,  and  I  can’t  see  why  we  should  fight 
Zoe’s  battles  for  her.  It  would  be  awkward  to 
cut  Tom;  the  Twitchells  find  him  delightful, 
so  do  others.  Besides,  I’ve  known  him  since  I 
was  a  child,  and  he  really  is  quite  worth 
while,”  Bess  paused,  hating  herself  for  blush¬ 
ing,  and  recalling  some  of  the  flattering 
nothings  Conger  had  said  that  very  afternoon. 

“VOU  have  been  riding  with  that  man! 

A  Bess!” 

“Mother!”  her  child  imitated.  “Surely  I 
have.  Are  you  going  to  faint?  I  had  started 
for  the  club  in  earnest  this  afternoon  when 
Tom  met  me  and  asked  me  to  ride.  It  was 
such  a  wonderful  day  and  his  machine  is  such 
a  perfect  beauty  that  we  turned  off  on  a  boule¬ 
vard,  and  just  then  Jim’s  sister  and  her  hus¬ 


band  in  their  ridiculous  little  machine  came 
along,  and  Tom  cut  over  to  avoid  meeting 
them — so  we  were  even  farther  away  from  the 
club  and — — ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  want  to  meet  Jim’s  sister?” 
“Because  Elsie  is  such  a  goody-goody,  and 
what's  the  use  of  letting  such  people  watch 
you  when  you  can  help  it?  Well,  along  we 
went  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Oh,  that 
machine  is  a  joy — heated  as  well  as  this  room. 
We  finally  wound  up  at  Arrow  Springs,  and 
went  in  to  have  some  coffee,  it  was  so  cold 
Of  course  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  club] 
I’m  sure  it  was  an  innocent  lark.  I  admit 
Tom  is  no  plaster  saint,  and  I  was  a  trifle 
indiscreet — but  I’m  a  married  woman  and 
entitled  to  my  own  ideas.” 

It  was  a  relief  to  have  told  her  mother.  At 
the  moment,  Bess  had  resolved  never  to  repeat 
the  indiscretion.  But  it  was  jolly  to  have  it  to 

remember — like  a  page  from  a  story-book _ 

Conger’s  fascinating,  flattering,  generous  self, 
the  limousine,  the  glory  of  a  Winter  afternoon] 
the  road-house  at  the  Springs — the  slightly 
intriguing  and  romantic  tinge  to  the  whole 
affair!  Jim  was  such  a  matter-of-fact  boy  that 
he  lacked  everything  in  which  Conger  excelled. 

“Well — are  you  too  shocked  for  words?”  she 
finally  said. 

“Promise  me  you  will  never  go  again,”  her 
mother  begged.  “Tom  Conger  is  an  unfit  per¬ 
son  to  know.  Suppose  your  father  were  to 
find  this  out?” 

“Tell  him,”  Bess  dared  her  mother  in  a 
flash  of  temper.  “He  can’t  say  anything  to 
me — not  if  Jim  doesn’t.” 

“Tell  Jim,”  was  her  mother’s  retort,  know¬ 
ing  she  would  never  tell  her  husband  any  more 
than  Bess  would  confide  in  Jim.  It  had 
degenerated  into  a  wrangling,  unpleasant 
argument. 

“Jim  has  a  fine  chance  to  make  me  stop  doing 
anything  I  want  to,”  was  Bess’s  flippant  reply. 

A  FALSE  sense  of  values  had  entered  into 
A  Judith’s  relationship.  Judith  convinced 
herself  that  there  was  something  rather  en¬ 
joyable  in  being  a  slave,  as  well  as  approaching 
the  stage  of  being  a  sublime  neurotic.  Kent 
was  discovering  the  wonderful  stimulation 
derived  from  knowing  Zoe  Conger,  not  exactly 
clandestinely — that  was  too  unfair  and  harsh  a 
word — besides  it  would  intimate  a  neglect  of 
his  wife,  winch  was  not  true;  but  to  drop  in  to 
see  Zoe  every  spare  moment  he  had,  keen  for 
her  society  and  opinions,  to  have  coffee  or 
light  wine,  to  hear  some  music  and  carry 
away  the  memory  of  a  girlish  woman  who 
knew  how  to  make  him  quite  self-satisfied,  as 
well  as  the  memory  of  her  gray,  childish  eyes 
and  her  always  bewitching  silver-tulle  frocks — 
this  merely  constituted  a  stimulating  and 
quite  ethical  friendship,  he  had  told  himself. 

There  was  no  sense  in  telling  Judith  of  his 
afternoons  and  evenings  spent  with  Zoe;  he 
tried  it  once  or  twice  with  hysterical  and  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  Nor  was  there  any  object 
gained  in  mentioning  that  he  had  driven  Zoe 
about  for  a  breath  of  air  or  taken  dinner  with 
her  the  nights  he  stayed  at  the  office. 

Zoe  had  been  introduced  as  almost  a  “big 
sister  to  Judith,”  she  seemed  quite  in  the 
family.  As  for  telling  Judith  every  time  he 
saw  this  “big  sister,”  there  was  no  necessity 
for  such  painful  truthfulness.  Judith  usually 
had  a  headache  or  wept  when  he  tried  telling 
her  anything,  and  although  he  knew  her 
mother  to  be  largely  the  cause  of  it,  he  was 
unable  to  remove  bis  mother-in-law  as  the 
guiding  star  of  their  household,  so  he  concluded 
that  to  avoid  mentioning  anything  beyond  the 
topics  of  humdrum  doings  would  bring  about 
the  best  results. 

^WHETHER  Mrs. Willoughby  knew  what  Zoe 
'  was  doing,  remained  a  secret.  For  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  wrho  knew  the 
former,  she  assumed  the  position  of  hostess  at 
the  town  community-house,  a  post  paying  a 
small  stipend,  but  giving  her  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  vast  influence. 

Coming  into  the  community-house  one 
February  afternoon  to  see  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
Judith  told  her  errand. 

“It  is  Kent’s  birthday  to-night  and  I’m 
having  a  surprise  dinner  for  him — only  Jim 
and  Bess.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the 
almond  icing  for  the  cake.”  Note-book  if 
hand,  Judith  waited  to  take  down  instructions, 
Mrs.  Willoughby  gave  them.  She  had  been 
putting  the  small  library  to  rights,  stopping 
to  speak  to  some  old  men  who  were  smoking 
their  pipes  and  poring  over  newspaper-files. 
Half  a  dozen  youngsters  romped  in  the  nursery 
and  some  women  were  having  tea  in  a  side 
room,  while  business  girls  were  taking  an 
extended  luncheon-hour.  It  was  a  pleasant, 
worth- wdiile  little  civic  establishment. 

“Let’s  have  tea,”  Mrs.  Willoughby  sug¬ 
gested;  “you  look  tired.” 

“No,  thank  you,  I  must  go  home  and  ice  the 
cake  and  do  half  a  dozen  things  I  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  this  morning.  Isn’t  it  splendid 
mother  is  feeling  so  much  better?  The  last 
doctor  has  done  wonders.  How  do  you  like 
it  here?”  Judith  glanced  aroimd  curiously. 
“I  should  feel  so  timid  at  approaching  stran¬ 
gers — and  it  seems  to  all  of  us  as  if  you  ought  to 
be  with  Zoe— — ” 

“  TAOES  it?  Well,  ’most  everything  is  the  way 
every  one  else  thinks  it  ought  not  to  be,” 
Mrs.  Willoughby  answered,  “and  if  you  have 
an  extra  fender  for  the  nursery,  do  donate  it. 
I’m  in  constant  dread  of  an  accident.  Re¬ 
member,  any  old  clothes,  books,  toys,  dishes, 
furniture — I’m  a  dreadful  beggar,  but  I  want 
everything  you  have  to  spare.  Of  course  I 
like  it  here.  Did  you  fancy  I  was  doing  it 
under  protest?  It  keeps  me  young  and  so 
occupied  with  other  people’s  troubles  that  I 
forget  my  own.”  She  had  a  gently  decisive  way 
of  turning  the  subject  back  to  Judith.  “How 
old  is  Kent,  my  child?” 

“Twenty-eight,  but  he  seems  so  much 
older.  Perhaps  it  has  been  those  horrid  years 
in  the  islands  that  have  done  it.  I  think  I 
Continued  on  page  6  7 
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EVERY  bit  of  the  perfect  nutrition  nature 
puts  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  is  in 
Krumbles.  That  is  why  eminent  food  author¬ 
ities  say  one  could  live  indefinitely  on  Krum¬ 
bles  and  milk.  Krumbles  gives  you  the  valuable 
mineral  salts  and  other  elements  that  benefit 
muscles  and  nerves — build  up  vitality  and 
provide  pep. 

Krumbles  is  made  in  the  same  big,  modern 
kitchens  as  Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes, 
Kellogg’s  Krumbled  Bran,  Kellogg’s  Drinket, 
etc.,  and  comes  to  you  from  your  grocer  in  our 
flavor-holdingVaxtite’pack-^.,^ 
age,  with  this  signature—  Jr* 
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A  Milk  so  rich  it  whips  like  Cream 


Did  you  ever  try  to  whip  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk? 

Don’t  wait  a  moment  to  try  it.  You  will  say — just  as 
everyone  else  does —  What  an  amazing  relief ! 
Why  have  the  worry  and  uncertainty  of  real  . whip¬ 
ping  cream  ?  ” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  mention  the  difference  in 
price,  but  real  cream  —  when  you  can  get  it — is  at 
least  three  times  the  cost  of  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk. 

And  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk  actually  does  whip. 
The  result — while  not  as  dry  as  old  cream — is  a  stiff, 


fine  whip,  light  enough  for  whipped  cream  desserts, 
for  use  in  coffee  and  chocolate  and  for  pudding  sauce. 

The  secret  of  this  whip  is  the  same  old  whipped 
cream  secret.  Success  lies  in  the  proper  chilling  of  the 
cream.  Chill  the  milk  five  minutes  in  a  bowl  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cracked  ice  and  salt,  and  then  beat  it  ten 
minutes  without  removing  the  bowl  from  the  ice.  You 
will  have  a  bowl  filled  with  fluffy  cream — stiff  enough 
to  bring  a  gleam  of  delight  to  any  cook’s  eye.  The  milk 
will  have  increased  three  times  its  original  bulk,  which 
is  the  very  best  record  for  the  best  whipping  cream. 


Libby  s  Evaporated  Milk  whips  like  cream  for  just 
one  reason.  It  is  like  cream.  It  is  pure,  rich  milk 
from  the  finest  dairy  sections  of  this  country.  More 
than  half  the  water  is  removed — nothing  is  added  — 
which  means  there  is  twice  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
in  this  milk  than  there  is  in  ordinary  milk,  and  this 
is  what  gives  it  the  whipping  quality  of  cream. 

Order  a  supply  of  this  rich  milk  from  your  own  grocer. 
He  has  it  or  will  get  it  for  you.  The  simple  recipes 
on  this  page  will  prove  to  you  what  easy-to-make  and 
economical  summer  desserts  are  to  be  had  from  it. 


To  whip  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk 

Put  the  milk  in  a  bowl  and  set  the  bowl  in  a  larger  bowl  or  pan  partly  filled  with 
cracked  ice  to  which  has  been  added  one-fourth  its  amount  of  ice  cream  salt.  Let 
.he  milk  chill  for  five  minutes,  then  beat  with  an  ordinary  egg  beater.  It  should 
take  ten  minutes  beating  to  make  a  thick  whip  and  in  that  time  the  milk  will  have 
increased  to  three  times  its  original  bulk.  You  will  have  a  thick,  creamy  whip 
which  is  ready  for  use  in  cooking.  For  use  on  the  table  as  whipped  cream  add  to 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  the  cream  whip,  three-quarters  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  one 
and  one-half  tablespoons  sugar,  one-fifth  teaspoon  salt.  Dissolve  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  granulated  gelatine  which  has  been  soaked  in  one  tablespoon  of  water  and 
dissolve  in  one  tablespoon  of  hot  water  and  add  to  the  cream;  whip  again  for  a  few 
minutes  and  chill 

Mocha  Cream  Loaf 

2  eggs  V2  cup  sugar  IV2  cups  Libby’s  Milk 

1  cup  strong  coffee  2Vz  tablespoons  gelatine 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  coffee,  dissolve  over  hot  water;  add  sugar  and  well  beaten 
egg  yolks.  When  cool  add  beaten  whites  and  the  whip  from  one  and  one-half  cups 
of  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk.  Line  an  oblong  tin  with  wax  paper.  Put  in  a  layer 
of  yellow  cake,  then  a  layer  of  cream  and  continue  until  the  mould  is  full.  Chill, 
turn  on  a  platter  and  cut  in  slices.  Serve  with  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk  which  has 
been  whipped 

TO  MAKE  CAKE 

Vi  cup  butter  V  cup  Libby’s  Milk  2  eggs 

cup  sugar  x4  cup  water  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

IV2  cups  flour  2  teaspoons  baking  powder  •  Vs  teaspoon  satt 


LIBBY,  M9NEILL  &  LIBBY 

807  WELFARE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


Orange  Fruit  Cream 

1  tablespoon  gelatine  V\  cup  boiling  water  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
4  cup  cold  water  1  cup  Libby’s  Milk  V2  cup  orange  juice 
V2  cup  sugar 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  ten  minutes,  add  sugar  and  boiling  water.  When  cool 
add  fruit  juice.  Let  gelatine  thicken  slightly,  then  whip  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
the  whip  from  two  cups  of  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk.  Remove  skin  from  sections 
of  orange.  Wet  mould,  line  with  orange  sections  and  fill  the  mould  with  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Put  in  a  cool  place  until  firm.  Any  fruit  may  be  used  in  this  way  • 

Caramel  Charlotte  Russe 

1  tablespoon  gelatine  Vo  cup  hot  water  V2  cup  sugar 

4  cup  cold  water  V/2  cups  Libby’s  Milk  6  "lady  fingers 

Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water.  Caramelize  sugar,  add  boiling  water  slowly  and  stir 
until  caramel  is  dissolved,  then  add  gelatine  and  sugar.  Chill  until  mixture  thick¬ 
ens  slightly  and  add  the  whip  from  one  and  one-half  cups  of  Libby’s  Evaporated 
Milk.  Wet  the  mould,  line  with  lady  fingers  and  fill  with  the  mixture.  Keep  in  a 
cool  place  until  firm.  Serve  with  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk  which  has  been  whipped 

Strawberry  Cream  Pie 

fi  cup  flour  Vs  teaspoon  salt  V  cup  sugar 

Vi,  cup  butter  1  quart  strawberries  V2  cup  Libby’s  Milk 

Cold  water 

Cut  butter  into  salt  and  flour.  Add  cold  water  to  form  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  one-fourth 
inch  thick,  prick  crust  with  a  fork,  and  bake  on  an  inverted  pie  tin  in  a  hot  oven. 
Fill  shell  with  fresh  berries,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cover  with  whip  from  one- 
half  cup  of  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk.  Any  fresh  fruit  may  be  used  in  this  way 
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know  how  to  make  this,”  she  added,  reading 
over  the  recipe.  “I’m  ashamed  not  to  know 
more  about  cooking.” 

"Join  our  cooking-club — meets  every  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon — you  furnish  your  materials 
and  eat  your  results!” 

“I  wish  I  could,  but  mother  is  so  nervous 
and  strangers  seem  to  sap  her  vitality.  I 
worry  along  with  plain  frying  and  baking,  and 
Kent  is  as  amiable  as  an  angel.” 

'Tin  glad  you  are  having  the  birthday- 
dinner.  I  hope  you’ll  have  many  more.” 
Mrs.  Willoughby  hastened  to  add:  “Don’t 
lock  yourself  away  from  the  world  no  matter 
who  is  nervous!  Remember  that  Kent  has 
lived  a  man’s  life,  not  a  boy’s,  he  has  a  far 
wider  experience  than  you,  and  to  settle  down 
in  a  small  town  unless  he  has  a  satisfactory 
companionship  to  sustain  him  is  likely  to 
wear  on  him.  You  know  what  I  mean.” 

"COMETIMES  I  think  he  would  like  to  go 
^  back  to  the  islands — to  the  horrid  head¬ 
hunter  one — Mindanao.  Oh,  I  lie  awake  nights 
thinking  about  it,”  Judith  confessed.  “But 
I’d  never  go  with  him — never.” 

"Not  if  it  meant  Kent’s  future  advancement?” 

"Mother  would  die  if  she  went  out  there - ” 

Mrs.  Willoughby  refrained  from  caustic 
comment. 

"When  Kent  begins  telling  about  his 
favorite  Sultan  in  Ling-Ling  or  some  such 
place,  he  terrifies  me— silly,  isn’t  it?  I  seem 
to  be  completely  outside  of  his  real  interests. 

I  haven’t  shared  his  life  as  Bess  did  Jim’s 
when  they  were  engaged.  I’ve  just  shared 
Kent’s  heart  via  the  postal  system — and  I  do 
believe  I’m  jealous  of  the  islands.”  Judith 
laughed  at  herself. 

When  Judith,  in  a  somewhat  old-fashioned 
white  dress  trimmed  with  the  ruffles  of  blue 
Spanish  lace  he  had  sent  her  from  the  islands, 
met  him  at  the  door  to  whisper  a  surprise 
was  near  at  hand,  Kent  experienced  a  some¬ 
what  tragic  emotion. 

Of  course  Judith  was  Judith,  bless  her,  and 
he  loved  her,  no  doubt  of  it.  But  she  seemed 
uninteresting,  a  trifle  too  naive  and  awkward 
as  compared  with  Zoe.  Her  frock  was  poorly 
fitting,  her  hair  carelessly  combed,  he  dreaded 
a  dinner  with  Bess  and  Jim — all  well  enough, 
but  stupid  when  you  met  them  more  than  once 
a  month. 

He  dreaded  his  mother-in-law’s  congratula¬ 
tions  and  her  petty  gift,  the  whole  thing  was  a 
bore — bless  Judith  for  doing  it,  however. 
Kent  knew  the  sort  of  dinner  he  must  eat  and 
praise  and  pretend  to  enjoy.  And  when 
Judith  continued  : 

“It’s  only  Bess  and  Jim.  I  asked  Zoe,  but 
she  said  she’d  rather  not.  I  suppose  she 
feels  so  much  older - ” 

t 

THEN  Kent  realized  wherein  lay  his  dissatis- 
1  faction.  It  was  Zoe  who  spoiled  the  thing — ■ 
the  contrast  between  Zoe’s  brilliant,  versatile 
self,  her  well-cooked  dinners,  her  music,  her 
rose-shaded  lamps  with  their  hint  of  intrigue. 
All  this  caused  Judith’s  attempt  at  a  “surprise” 
to  be  quite  impossible. 

After  the  guests  were  gone,  Judith  and  Kent 
washed  the  dishes.  Zoe  washed  dishes,  too, 
but  she  sang  French  songs  as  she  did  so,  while 
Kent  hummed  a  merry  bass.  Judith  was 
consumed  with  small  talk.  Did  he  think  Bess 
ought  to  rouge  quite  .so  noticeably?  The 
ice-cream  was  a  bit  salty,  wasn’t  it?  The 
icing  for  the  cake  was  Mrs.  Willoughby’s 
recipe — didn’t  he  think  it  almost  too  rich?  * 
Yes,  her  mother  was  improving — she  won¬ 
dered  if  she  would  not  be  well  enough  by  and 
by,  so  that  Kent  could  take  her,  Judith,  to 
New  York  if  he  had  to  go  for  the  firm.  She 
was  such  a  little  stay-at-home.  Didn’t  Kent 
like  the  Spanish  lace  on  this  frock?  He  didn’t! 
Why?  Because  the  dress  looked  to  him  as  if 
a  nun  were  trying  to  concoct  a  party-dress  out 
of  her  habit.  Oh,  how  horrid!  She  was  going 
to  have  a  flowered  organdy,  and  perhaps  that 
would  suit  his  majesty.  She  was  determined 
not  to  be  cross  with  him  on  his  birthday. 
Not  even  if  he  started  talking  about  the 
beloved  Philippine  Islands  and  longing  for  a 
magic  carpet  so  he  could  go  visit  them.  She 
was  wondering  if  he  loved  her  just  the  same. 
Please  hold  her  close  and  kiss  her  while  he 
said  he  did - 

CAF  COURSE  Kent  obeyed,  the  slight  odor  of 
cooking  about  Judith’s  pathetic  little  self 
contrasting  with  the  odor  of  a  million  crushed 
violets  which  was  always  about  Zoe.  Judith’s 
hands  were  red  from  housework — Zoe’s  were 
white  and  well  kept  even  if  she  did  wash  dishes. 
Judith  almost  sniffed  when  he  kissed  her, 
Zoe  knew  how  to  semiweep  so  effectively,  not 
the  least  hint  of  a  sniffle,  just  star-like  eyes  in 
which  lurked  tears,  but  the  tears  never 
“bubbled  over”  to  make  red  the  rims;  instead 
they  retreated  gracefully  after  the  pensive 
moment  terminated. 

Presently  Mrs.  Shadworth  called  Judith  and 
she  fled  obediently,  leaving  Kent  to  the  empty 
kitchen  and  his  thoughts,  disgusted  at  himself 
for  his  tendency  -to  ennui. 

The  first  serious  argument  between  Mr. 
Lyman  and  Jim  occurred  in  the  late 
Spring,  when  every  one’s  thoughts  turned  to 
where  they  would  spend  the  Summer,  and 
Bess  was  engrossed  in  a  new  wardrobe  and 
coaxing  her  father  to  buy  a  new  car.  The 
argument  centered  about  the  old  problem  of 
who  would  tend  the  soda-fountain;  Jim  trying 
to  stand  on  his  dignity  and  be  excused. 

“I  wait  on  ice-cream  customers,”  was  his 
father-in-law’s  plea. 

“  J  HATE  it,”  Jim  returned  with  scant  respect. 

“I  didn’t  spend  a  year  overseas  learning 
to  endure  hardships  for  a  great  cause  and  then 
come  back  here  to  dish  out  lemon-phosphates 
and  angel-food  floats!  Give  me  something 
hard  to  do — anything — let  me  try  farming  if 
you  like,  but  don’t  ask  me  to  stick  around 
that  soda-fountain  counter.” 

“I  do  it,”  was  the  only  answer  his  father- 
in-law  could  seize  upon  in  his  wrath. 


“It’s  your  store,  as  I’ve  often  said.  I’d  do 
it,  too,  if  it  were  mine.” 

“It  will  be  Bess’s  store  some  day,  Stub.” 

“Stub!”  Jim  repeated  heedlessly,  “it 
sounds  like  a  stray  dog.” 

“Don’t  give  me  any  airs,”  Mr.  Lyman’s 
voice  rose  in  volume.  “I’m  through  doing 
everything  for  you  and  having  you  begrudge 
me  a  decent  return - ” 

“You  do  everything  for  Bess  that  I  want 
to  do  but  can’t — on  twelve  dollars  a  week.” 

Mr.  Lyman  bided  his  time.  The  next  lull 
in  the  store  was  occasion  to  renew  the  question. 
“If  you  don’t  like  this  job,  get  another,”  he 
said. 

The  brightening  of  Jim’s  face  rather  amazed 
him. 

“But  you’ll  leave  Bess  with  us  until  you 
can  take  care  of  her.” 

“Suppose  Bess  decides  that?” 

“All  right,  leave  it  to  Bess.”  Mr.  Lyman 
greeted  the  postman.  ’  There  was  a  generous 
check  in  his  mail  which  served  to  temper  his 
ill-humor.  He  watched  Jim  at  his  work  and 
his  anger  evaporated.  After  all,  the  boy  was 
both  young  and  worth  while — besides  being 
Bess’s  husband.  He  felt  toward  him  as  if 
he  were  his  son.  It  was  his  duty  to  put  up 
with  Jim’s  discontent — every  youngster  was 
the  same  way.  What  was  the  use  in  getting 
the  women-folks  all  upset?  Here  Mr.  Lyman’s 
mind  ran  off  at  another  disturbing  tangent. 

Presently  Jim  came  up  to  ask  about  cashing 
a  strange  customer’s  check. 

“He’s  good,”  his  father-in-law  said  pleasantly. 

But  Jim  did  not  unbend. 

A  moment  later  Mr.  Lyman  came  over  to 
where  Jim  stoically  dipped  the  soiled  glasses 
in  ammonia-water.  “Don’t  take  it  too  hard, 
Stub,”  he  suggested.  “I  guess  you’ll  find  this  is 
as  good  a  place  to  be  as  there  is.  Ask  Bess.” 

“I’ll  do  that,”  was  all  Jim  could  be  induced 
to  say. 

A  TRIFLE  disappointed,  Mr.  Lyman  walked 
^  away.  Was  it  possible  the  boy  was  sullen? 
He  wondered  if  Bess  had  to  cope  with  this? 
If  so,  he  would  soon  put  him  to  rights. 

Then  Zoe  happened  in  unexpectedly,  her 
arms  filled  with  bundles. 

“I’m  going  up  to  your  house,”  she  said  to 
Lyman,  but  began  dimpling  in  Jim’s  direc¬ 
tion.  “I’m  invited  for  dinner — perhaps  you 
didn’t  know  about  it.’” 

“Let  Jim  take  you  up.  It’s  a  slack  time 
here,  and  I  can  hold  the  fort.  He  can  come 
back  later  for  me,”  Mr.  Lyman  offered. 

Zoe  was  properly  deliberate.  “Let  me  see — - 
could  he  stop  at  the  apartment  long  enough 
to  leave  these  bundles?” 

“Certainly,  just  tell  him  where  you  want 
to  go,”  Mr.  Lyman  waved  his  hand  ingra¬ 
tiatingly.  “Ready,  Stub?” 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Jimmy  dear,”  Zoe 
added  sympathetically,  as  they  drove  off. 
“I’m  going  to  reward  you.  Come  in  and 
smoke  a  cigaret  with  me.  Don’t  be  shocked, 
will  you?  And  tell  me  all  about  it.  Or 
haven’t  you  time?” 

“I  guess  so,”  Jim  was  flushing  in  embarrass¬ 
ment.  He  liked  Zoe,  but  he  knew  she  had 
been  amused  at  the  recent  situation.  To  be 
called  Stub  and  ordered  about  like  a  cabman; 
to  be  found  washing  soda-glasses - 

“Do  come  in  and  rest  a  moment.  I  should 
think  the  awful  monotony  of  dishing  out  ice¬ 
cream  and  candy  would  drive  you  to  the  river’s 
brink.”  She  was  leading  the  way  to  her 
apartment  as  she  talked. 


LJ  ALF  an  hour  later  Jim  left  the  flat  feeling 

A  quite  the  man  of  the  world.  For  he  had 
occupied  the  identical  chair  Kent  usually  oc¬ 
cupied,  smoked  a  cigaret,  heard  a  new  opera 
record  and  had  been  consulted  as  to  some  of 
Zoe’s  plans,  actually  consulted  with  a  deferen¬ 
tial — “What  would  you  do,  Jim?” 

After  Zoe  had  been  escorted  home,  Mr. 
Lyman  driving  the  car,  and  Bess  was  in  her 
up-stairs  sitting-room  deciding  where  to  hang 
a  new  French  mirror,  Jim  ventured  his  side  of 
the  story. 

“Dearest,”  he  began  gently,  “I  haven’t 
saved  a  red  cent  since  we  were  married.” 

“Haven’t  you?  Do  you  think  that  wall 
would  look  too  crowded  if  we  tried  it  there?” 
Bess  pointed  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

“I  hate  cluttered  walls,”  was  Jim’s  reply, 
“and  1  don’t  see  how  I  can  save  as  long  as  I 
work  for  your  father.  We  had  a  kind  of  ar¬ 
gument  to-day;  nothing  really  unpleasant, 
only  I  asked  him  to  stop  calling  me  Stub,  and 
I  told  him  I  didn’t  like  my  job.  He  said  he 
was  willing  I  should  get  another.” 

“You’re  joking,”  Bess  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

“Not  this  time.  And  I  want  you  to  stand 
by  me?  If  you’d  only  say  you  wanted  me  to 
start  for  myself,  he’d  be  willing.  But  he 
thinks  you  would  never  come  with  me  unless  I 
could  give  you  everything  you  have  now— — ” 


T3ESS  looked  up  in  alarm.  “Why.  Jim,  I 
don’t  see  the  need  for  my  leaving  here — and 
how  lonesome  mother  would  be!  Whatever 
has  got  into  you?  What  is  it  you  are  planning 
to  do?” 

“A  man’s  -work,”  he  said  firmly;  “it’s 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,  is  it?  And  you 
will  come  with  me,  won’t  you,  Bess?  It  may 
be  hard  at  first,  but  we  love  each  other  and 
we  won’t  mind.  We’ve  been  married  almost  a 
year,  and  this  kind  of  life  doesn’t  ring  true.” 
He  kissed  her  cheek  as  he  spoke,  for  it  somehow 
seemed  as  if  he  were  quite  a  brute.  He  wished 
that  Bess  were  like  Zoe.  He  was  sure  that 
Zoe  would  not  merely  understand,  she  would 
inspire! 

“I  think  you  are  wrong,  dear,  and  you 
must  not  plan  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
I’d  cry  my  eyes  out.  Please,  Jim.  be  nice 
and  sensible.  We  are  all  so  happy  under 
father’s  roof.  Don’t  spoil  things.” 

“Wouldn’t  you  come  away  with  me  if  I 
found  an  opening  in  a  new  town?”  Jim  asked 
gravely. 

Continued  on  page  7  0 


in.  place  of  coffee,  is  so  conducive 
to  comfort  and  health  that  the 
change  is  usually  permanent. 

“There's  a  Reason  ” 


Coleman  Quick-Lite 


“20,000  Other  Merchants 

recommend  Quick-Lites  to  their  customers,  too. 
Use  this  wonderful  lamp  just  one  evening  and 
you’ll  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other.” 


(oleman  Quick-Lite 


“The  Sunshine  of  the  Night” 

Sold  everywhere.  Used  in  more  than  a  million 

homes  because  of  the  light  it  gives — so  brilliant,  yet  soft, 
mellow  and  restful  to  the  eyes.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

Wichita  St.  Paul  Toledo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  • 
Atlanta  Chicago  _ 
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■Liquid 
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’Tis  a  Crowning  Glory  Indeed 
When  Waved  and  Beautified 


the  Silmerine  Way 

By  no  other  means  can  you  acquire  such  pretty 
waves  and  curls,  so  perfectly  natural  in  appearance. 

Instead  of  the  hair  being  dull  and  dead  looking — as  where  the 
cruel  curling  iron  is  used — it  will  have  that  bright  gloss  and 
luster  as  of  “hidden  sunshine.”  Instead  of  being  harsh,  coarse 
or  brittle,  your  tresses  will  be  delightfully  soft,  silky  and  fluffy. 

Liquid  Silmerine 

is  a  real  boon  to  women  of  thin,  straight,  lifeless,  tously 
hair,  or  hair  with  broken,  split  or  uneven  ends.  Entirely 
harmless.  Easy  and  pleasant  to  use — applied  with  clean 
tooth  brush — leaves  no  sticky,  streaky  or  greasy  trace. 

Silmerine  is  sold  in  drug  stores  and  at  toilet  goods  counters  everywhere;  $1.00 
per  bottle.  If  your  dealer  has  none  in  stock,  ask  him  to  get  some  from  his 
wholesaler.  We  do  not  fill  mail  orders. 

PARKER,  BELMONT  iSl  CO.,  134  W.  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO 


Your  Hair  Needs  “Danderine” 


Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don’t  let  it  stay  lifeless,  thin, 
scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and  vitality. 
Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  “Danderine”  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp;  check  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying  “Danderine” 
to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness,  abundance.  Hufry,  Girls! 


© ainiy  haui'pens 


THOSE  pins^  are  just  the  right  shape  to  set  off  your 
coiffure.”  “Yes — they’re  Lady  Dainty  Shell  Hair  Pins — 
and  you  can  get  the  very  newest  shapes  and  sizes — all  practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable,  too!” 

Long,  even  points  with  a  smooth  hand-finish  are  other  desir¬ 
able  features  of  this  Colonial  Quality  product. 

Shell,  amber,  and  gray — all  shapes  and  sizes — 25c  a  box 
at  good  stores  everywhere. 

SAMSTAG’S  New  York 

1200  Broadway 

Send  for  the  Colonial  Quality  Booklet 
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TAK  A  LUIK  AT 
'  YOUR  POW 


And  be  careful  when  you  buy  your  brush. 
Don’t  just  dash  out  and  buy  a  brush.  It 
should  have  long,  flexible  bristles;  those  short, 
stiff  ones  feel  good  but  they  do  a  lot  of  harm. 
The  long  bristles  are  the  only  kind  that  can 
cleanse  properly  or  polish  or  stimulate.  That 
lovely,  satiny  look  actresses  usually  have  isn’t 
always,  or  even  usually,  brilliantine  of  some 
sort.  It’s  brushing  with  the  right  kind  of  brush. 

TJTAIR,  you  know,  is  formed  like  a  tube,  and 

1  there  are  inner  tubes.  It  takes  its  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  scalp  and  draws  it  down  the 
tube.  And  another  tiling  those  tubes  need  is 
air.  That’s  why  clipping  split  ends  is  all 
right — good,  in  fact — and  singeing  them  is  all 
wrong.  Those  tubes  breathe.  When  you 
singe,  the  fumes  are  drawn  up  the  hair  and 
choke  off  its  breathing.  And  hair  has  to 
breathe  to  live,  just  as  you  do,  just  as  grass  does. 

Give  it  air,  keep  it  clean,  protect  it  from 
dandruff. 

Sometimes  dandruff  comes  from  a  germ. 
Then  it’s  contagious.  Never  use  any  one 
else’s  brush  or  comb,  nevei  sleep  on  any  one 
else’s  pillow.  When  dandruff  is  from  a  germ 
it’s  dangerous,  and  should  have  scientific 
treatment  just  as  any  other  disease  should. 
When  it  comes  from  a  too  dry  scalp,  then  it’s 
not  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  hair,  but 
it’s  very  unattractive,  flaking  down  on  one’s 
clothes.  It’s  a  simple  matter  to  get  rid  of 
that  kind  of  dandruff;  it’s  just  drying  cuticle 
sloughing  off.  Get  a  tonic  for  over-dryness 
and  the  dandruff  will  vanish. 

Sometimes  people  have  dandruff  and  don’t 
know  it.  It’s  embedded  so  deeply  they  can’t 
see  it;  all  they  do  know  is  that  the  scalp  itches. 
That  kind  needs  diagnosis  and  the  right  tonic. 
Itching  also  comes  from  nerves. 

Washing  only  aggravates  dandruff.  Mas¬ 
sage  always  helps  it,  because  massage  stim¬ 
ulates  circulation,  and  good  circulation  is 
health,  unless  you  have  a  germ,  then  you  need 
a  germicide  tonic  as  well.  Rubbing  and  press¬ 
ing  with  the  finger-tips  aggravates  any  bad 
condition  of  the  scalp.  Massage,  like  brush¬ 
ing,  and  living  and  dying,  has  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way. 

VyHEN  you  massage  properly  you  hold  the 
v  v  Anger — not  the  tips  but  the  cushions — with 
a  light  firmness  against  the  scalp  and  move 
the  scalp  in  a  circular  motion,  always  toward 
the  back,  never  toward  the  front.  Loosening 
the  scalp  toward  the  front  drops  the  facial 
muscles  and  causes  sagging  of  cheeks  and 
chin.  Use  the  Anger  cushions  around  the 
front,  supporting  the  Angers  with  the  thumbs 
pressed  on  your  jaw-bone  just  below  your 
ears.  In  the  back,  where  the  hair  is  stronger 
and  thicker,  use  the  thumb  for  massage, 
supporting  it  with  the  Angers  on  the  top  of  the 
head.  Also  use  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
steadied  by  the  finger-tips.  The  McPhersons 
massage  almost  entirely  with  the  palms,  and 
you  go  out  of  their  offices  with  your  scalp  fairly 
prancing  with  vitality. 

The  purpose  of  massage  is  to  loosen  the 
scalp,  and  that  stimulates  the  circulation. 
There  are  nerve  centers  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  up  over  the  head  that  are  like 
storehouses.  The  scientific  masseuse  knows 
just  where  they  are,  and  carries  the  blood  up 
from  them  all  through  the  scali). 

Tightness  causes  congestion;  any  undue 
pressure  causes  congestion — hats,  hairpins 
pressing.  Go  without  your  hats  when  you 
can;  let  the  sunlight  and  air  in.  Hot,  hot  sun 
is  bad  for  the  hair ;  burns  it.  If  it  is  uncomfort¬ 
able  for  your  head  it’s  bad  for  your  hair. 
Wind  is  good  for  your  hair  unless,  of  course 
it’s  a  hurricane. 

If  you  are  at  the  seashore,  draft  let  salt 
water  stay  in  your  hair.  It  makes  it  sticky 
and  stringy  and  ugly.  And  when  the  water 
has  evaporated  it  leaves  the  hair  hard  and 
brittle.  It  also  affects  the  color.  If  the  salt 
is  left  in  the  scalp  it  affects  the  color-cells  and 
makes  the  hair  faded,  and  takes  away  the  gloss. 

The  men,  as  well  as  the  women,  who  go  to  the 
McPhersons  wear  caps  in  bathing.  The 
thrashing  of  salt  water  over  the'  top  of  the  head 
is  awfu’,  sinfu’  bad  for  the  hair! 

If  the  entire  head  is  wet  with  salt  water, 
the  hair  should  be  rinsed  thoroughly  with 
fresh  water,  dried  in  the  sun,  unless  it’s  too 
hot,  and  then  the  tonic  put  on  afterward.  If 
the  salt  water  is  just  around  the  edges,  use 
plenty  of  cleansing  tonic  and  brush  it  well 
when  it  is  nearly  dry. 

QNE  of  the  reasons  there  are  so  many  men 
with  bald  spots  on  the  top  or  back  of  their 
heads — those  blessed  heads  with  their  pathetic 
bald  spots ;  how  they  hurt  the  women  who  love 
them — the  men,  not  the  spots — one  of  the 
reasons  they’re  there  is  hats.  Another  is 
too  much  washing  (McPherson  men  have  to 
wear  caps  in  their  shower) ;  another,  wives  and 
bairnies  and  the  H.  C.  L.;  another,  ignorant 
treatment  from  barbers  and  patent  tonics. 

If  there’s  any  fuzz  at  all  that  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  weak  hair  that  comes 
and  goes  on  the  bald  spots  or  at  the  temples, 
it  can  be  made  to  wax  strong  and  flourish  like 
the  green  bay-tree.  It’s  a  medicated,  non-per- 
fumed,  regular  man  tonic.  Put  it  on  twice  a 
day,  starting  at  the  outer  edge  and  close  in 
on  the  center  like  a  fire.  And  there’s  a  po¬ 
made,  too,  that  strengthens  all  weak  hair,  male 
or  female. 

The  reason  hair  recedes  from  the  face  is  that 
the  locks  around  the  face  get  the  most  abuse, 
Everybody  scrubs  it,  women  powder  and 
cold-cream  it,  the  dust  and  the  wind  rush  in 
and  sit  on  it.  There’s  where  the  pomade 
comes  in. 

It  isn’t  good  to  handle  hair  too  much,  back 
hah-  is  strong  because  it’s  not  handled  so  much. 
Just  treat  it  like  a  friend,  keep  it  clean  and  hap¬ 
py  and  protect  it  against  its  enemies. 

And  always  and  forever  back  of  luxuriant, 
shining,  happy  hair  is  that  which  is  back  of 
every  other  beautiful  tiling  on  earth — or  any¬ 
where — health.  Health  of  soul  and  body  and 
mind,  peace  in  the  heart  because  one  has  found 
that  no  matter  what  seems,  the  ultimate  of  all 
things  is  good — unco’  guid. 


Wave  four  Own  Hair 

IN  20  MINUTES  BY  THIS  SIMPLE 
LITTLE  DEVICE  "WITHOUT  HEAT 


Y*tA. 


-ELECTRIC 

Jtair'&urters 


BEAUTIFUL 

Face  and  Lovely  Complexion  Do 
Not  Offset  AN  UNGAINLY 


Women 
strive  to 
preserve  or 
achieve  a 
graceful  figure, 
and  erect  carriage, 
yet  thousands  are 
fighting  against  fearful 
odds  on  account  of  im¬ 
properly  supporting  the 
vital  parts— the  abdomen. 

Women  who  realize  that 
style  and  good  health  go 
hand  in  hand,  should  use 
the  “Goodform  Reducer- 
Supporter.”  Note  the 
picture  here  produced  — 
illustrating  how  the 
“Goodform  Reducer-Sup¬ 
porter”  clings  closely  to 
the  body  —  observe  the 
marvelously  beautiful 
figure  —the  correct  carri¬ 
age— the  beauty  of  form— the 
charming  poise— and  then 
you  can  understand  why  the 
“Goodform  Reducer -Sup¬ 
porter”  is  in  such  great  favor 
with  the  ladies. 

Free  --  Free  —  Free 

If  you  use  any  kind  of  abdominal  protec¬ 
tor,  or  if  you  are  in  need  of  one,  write  at 
once  for  FREE  description,  chart  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  wonderful  invention.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  that’s  all.  Dealers,  Write  for  Terms. 

GOODFORM  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
932  Mills  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ASK  her,  with  the  aaorapie  complexion,  1 
-  what  magic  charms  away  the  tell-tales 
of  time  and  leaves  her  fair  face  so  free  from 
blemish.  Shewilltellyou 
“Lablache"— a  word ; 
so  often  hear  among 
discerning  women. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Flesh,  White, 

Pink  or  Cream.  75c. 
a  box  of  drug-gists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Send  15c. 
for  a  sample  box . 

BEN.  LEVY  CO 

French  Perfumers,  Dept.  H 

125  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Produce  a  most  beautiful  and  lasting  We. 
Cannot  cut, catch,  break  or  injure  the  hair. 

Card  of  5*25*  CardofE-lQ^ 

WEST  HAIR  NETS 


Gold  Seal,  25c  Tourist,  3  for  50c 

Beach  and  Motor,  15c 

GRAY  AND  WHITE  DOUBLE  PRICE 


Full  head  size — made  by  hand 
from  long  strong  human  hair. 
Free  from  knots. 

Perfect  match  in  all 
shades,  including 
gray  and  white. 

On  sale  at  most  good 
stores  or  supplied  direct 
on  receipt  of  price  and 

your  dealer’s  name.  for  this  folding  cabinet 
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cAh  author,  with  his  power  to  make  his  heroine  what  he 
wishes,  thoughtfully  endows  her  with  beautiful  teeth. 

Strong,  clean,  white  teeth  add  charm  to  a  smile — even 
more  truly  in  life  than  in  books. 

The  smile  worth  while  is  a  Colgate  smile — have  you  one? 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  used  regularly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  twice-a-day  makes  for  clean,  healthy,  beautiful  teeth. 

Colgate’s  is  neither  gritty,  nor  over-medicated.  It  cleans — 
efficiently,  pleasantly  and  safely. 

The  delicious  flavor  of  Colgate’s  makes  it  easy  to  acquire 
the  good  habit. 

COLGATE  8C  CO.,  Established  1806  New  York 

Manufactory:  8  St.  Helen  Street  Offices:  137  McGill  Street,  Montreal 

Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — luxurious,  lasting,  refined 


“She  laughed,  show¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  white, 
pearly  teeth  between  the  delicately 
chiseled  lips,  slightly  parted.”' 

—  The  Gamblers ,  by  C.  Klein. 


Colgate’s  is  recommended  by  more 
dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice 


Do  most  authors  call  them  “pearly?” 

Notice  as  you  read — and  send  us  a  quota¬ 
tion  describing  pretty  teeth,  whether  “pearly” 
or  not.  We  will  send  a  free  trial  tube  of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  in  return — but  only 
one  to  a  person.  Give  title,  author  and  page 
with  your  quotation.  Address  Colgate  8i  Co., 
Dept.  53,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
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Be  Merciful  to  Babies 


YOU  could  not  endure  what  a  baby 
suffers — from  irritated  skin,  scalded 
skin,  raw  skin. 

Diaper  rash  and  teething  rash  are 
excruciating. 

Mothers  and  nurses  who  have  used 
Kora-Konia  on  babies  all  say  that  it  is 
wonderful — indispensable. 

Almost  miraculously,  it  heals  inflamed 
gossamer  skin  and  soothes  the  irritation 
so  that  baby  is  happy  again. 

Kora-Konia  is  moisture-resisting  and 
is  not  readily  washed  away.  It  clings 
to  the  skin  for  hours.  It  must  not  be 
confused  with  talcum.  Kora-Konia  is 
a  highly  medicated  powder  containing 
ingredients  of  recognized  healing  value 
for  the  treatment  of  severe  cases  of  skin 
irritation. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  generous  sample  and 
see  how  quickly  and  wonderfully  it  soothes  and 
heals.  A  large  box  costs  50  cents. 

Th^  ^omPANY 

331  CENTRAL  AVENUE 

n^w/iRk.  rt.JL 

Laboratories: 

Newark,  New  Jersey  Montreal,  Quebec 

Sales  Agent  in  Canada: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Go.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

n^nn^N 

KORfl-KOnifl 

Relieves 
Skin  Irritations 


Price's 

Van  i  ll  a 

Look  for  the  little 


JUST  as  most 
foods  are  taste¬ 
less  without  salt,  so 
are  your  desserts  a 
failure  without  the 
proper  flavoring. 
Price’s  Vanilla  is 
pure,  mellow  in 
flavor  and  just 
right  in  strength. 
Price’s  means  de¬ 
licious  desserts. 


PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

In  Business  67  Years 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


Bess  shook  her  head.  “But  I’d  wait  until 
you  could  come  and  get  me,”  she  promised 
graciously.  Which  was  the  only  hint  of 
salvation  Jim  could  obtain. 

LVERY  mind  has  its  dregs.  Restless  and 
•L<  discontented  under  present  conditions, 
Jim’s  first  wedding  anniversary  found  him 
with  anything  but  the  romantic  ideals  which 
had  been  his  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 

The  first  rumor  concerning  Bess,  Jim  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  lordly  air;  this  was  during  the 
first  six  months  of  their  married  life.  But 
when  his  sister  repeatedly  told  him  of  Conger’s 
driving  Bess  about,  and  when  he  questioned 
Bess,  and  she  fibbed  ever  so  prettily  and  then 
was  overly  affectionate  all  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  a  new  side  to  Jim’s  sunny,  boyish 
nature  suddenly  asserted  itself — that  of  a 
suspicious  man.  He  did  not  tell  Bess  that  she 
had  fibbed  nor  did  he  repulse  her  tender  at¬ 
tentions.  Instead,  he  made  mental  note  of 
the  fib  and  resolved  to  inform  her  of  the  fact 
when  a  proper  occasion  arrived.  But  a  week 
later  he  took  himself  to  task  for  such  an  atti¬ 
tude — it  was  just  Bess’s  daring  which 
prompted  her  nonsense;  outsiders  did  not 
understand  that  Bess  could  never  stop  being 
a  madcap  any  more  than  her  eyes  would 
change  from  blue  to  brown.  And  what  right 
had  he  to  take  her  to  task?  Particularly  as 
she  was  living  in  her  father’s  house.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  remembered  the  incident,  and  when 
the  family  condemned  Conger  in  their  con¬ 
versations  or  commented  bitterly  on  his  ever- 
increasing  financial  success,  Jim  observed  that 
Bess  was  silent  or  else  left  the  room. 

This  first  wedding  anniversary  was  to  be  a 
gorgeous  affair  since  Bess  generously  in¬ 
sisted  it  was  to  include  Judith’s  and  Kent’s 
anniversary. 

“THEY  have  no  place  to  entertain  in  their 

1  little  bungalow,”  she  explained  to  Jim, 
“and  if  they  did  have,  Mrs.  Shadworth  would 
begin  to  die  as  soon  as  every  one  had  accepted 
their  invitation.  Poor  Judy  has  had  no 
chance  to  learn  how  to  be  a  hostess,”  smiling 
complacently  and  thinking  how  well  she  had 
mastered  the  art,  to  say  nothing  of  being  well 
on  the  road  to  becoming  a  superwoman! 

“If  it  makes  you  happy,  f  suppose  I  can 
stand  it,”  Jim  answered,  “but  I’d  rather  have  a 
fishing-trip  to  celebrate.  We  used  to  plan 
for  them  when  we  were  engaged.  What’s 
there  to  a  party,  anyhow?”  What  he  really 
meant  was  that  there  was  scant  pleasure  hi 
having  his  father-in-law  pay  for  the  supper  and 
the  music  to  dance  by  and  his  wife’s  dress! 

“Don’t  go  down-stairs,”  Jim  said  seriously. 
“Let’s  talk  it  out  and  decide  not  to  have  this 
party.  It’s  a  big  expense,  and  the  work 
comes  on  your  mother’s  shoulders.  I  admit 
it  is  her  fault;  but,  nevertheless,  she  has  the 
work  to  wrestle  with  while  we  play.  Let’s 
give  up  a  party  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Gainer  can  not  afford  to  give  and  go  over  to 
spend  the  evening  with  Judy  and  Kent. 

“I  want  to  ask  Kent  about  building  a  little 
house  like  their  house,  even  if  it  is  far  from 
perfect  and  there  is  always  something  you 
plan  to  add  as  soon  as  the  family  purse  per¬ 
mits.  Will  you,  Bess?” 

Bess  came  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his. 
“Jimmy  boy,  you  were  too  funny — and  too 
nice — lots  too  nice  to  have  to  stand  my 
cooking,”  she  whispered.  “Besides,  I’ve 
bought  you  a  wonderful  present — mother 
helped  pick  it  out — a  set  of  dress-shirt  studs!” 

Jim  gave  way  to  a  groan.  “Give  them  to 
your  father - ” 

“FATHER  never  goes  to  places  requiring  for- 
mal  dress.  He  and  mother  have  their  old- 
fashioned  parties.”  Bess  paused,  reaUzing 
that  of  late  they  had  had  no  parties  at  all. 

“I  can’t  buy  you  a  present  equal  to  that 
one.” 

“I  don’t  expect  it.  Father  is  going  to  give 
me  a  wrist- watch,  and  I’ll  say  it  is  from  my 
three  dears.” 

“I  can  buy  a  case  for  it.” 

“You’re  horrid.” 

“You’re  unfair.” 

“I  can’t  see  why  you  are  not  content.”  Bess 
glanced  about  the  room.  “You  don’t  want 
me  to  be  like  Judith?” 

“There  is  no  Mrs.  Shadworth  in  our  family 
unless  your  mother  becomes  one  because  she 
has  conspired  with  you  to  be  cheated  out  of  her 
Indian  Summer.” 

Bess  walked  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room 
in  indignation. 

“And  you,”  Jim  continued  calmly,  “spend 
your  time  dressing  like  an  actress  and  flirting 
with  Conger.” 

“So!  Your  sister  has  been  tattling — the 
narrow-minded — ”  Bess  began  sharply. 

“I  saw  you  riding  with  him,”  he  flung  back 
unexpectedly. 

“Why  did  you  never  say  so?”  Bess  de¬ 
manded.  “Accuse  me  of  being  a  flirt  and 
so  on!” 

“Because  you  are  my  Bess,”  he  said  simply, 
“and  I  was  willing  to  wait  until  you  told  me 
yourself.” 

Impulsively,  Bess  flung  her  arms  about  him. 
“My  Jim,”  she  whispered,  “the  Jim  who 
understands  all  the  foolish,  reckless  part  of 
me.  Say  you  are  happy — that  you  don’t 
regret  the  past  year.  Say  it  two  or  three  times 
— there — now  we’U  have  our  party  and  be  as 
happy  as  ever.” 

“TNON’T  you  see  that  we  ought  to  look 
^  ahead — ”  Jim  paused.  He  did  not  quite 
know  how  to  point  out  Bess’s  duty  in  a  telling 
fashion.  Not  when  Bess  in  her  lacy  frock  was 
so  very  close  to  him,  her  lips  brushing  his 
cheek.  Jim  had  seldom  seen  Bess  otherwise 
than  becomingly  dressed  and  properly  groomed. 
The  awed  illusion  of  the  lover  had  remained 
intact. 

“You  will  be  a  rich,  famous  nun  some 
day,"  she  argued  quickly.  “You  will  start 
a  chain  of  tobacco-stores  which  will  stretch 
across  the  continent.  The  Gainer  Stores — 
don’t  you  think  that  name  sounds  prosperous? 


And  you’ll  ,  be  able  to  buy  a  New  York  sky¬ 
scraper  for  your  home  office  and  sit  behind  a 
pompous-looking  desk,  just  like  Tom  Conger 
does,  and  look  extremely  wise. 

“You  goose,  you  are  getting  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  my  dear  old  dad.  You  will  know 
how  a  store  ought  to  be  rim  whether  it  is  on 
Fifth  Avenue  or  in  the  Mohave  Desert.  And 
why  you  row  and  growl  because  I’m  not 
taking  in  washing  while  you  are  out  carving 
away  at  a  new  career  I  can  not  understand!” 
She  finished  her  indictment  with  a  kiss.  She 
left  Jim  to  his  confused  yet  unchanged 
opinions  as  she  flew  down-stairs  to  open  the 
door  for  her  company,  poking  her  head  in  at  the 
kitchen  door  to  see  her  father  meekly  picking 
out  nut-meats  under  her  mother’s  weary 
direction. 

K  VER  Y  detail  of  the  wedding  anniversary 
■*-'  was  as  Bess  wished,  including  her  wrist- 
watch  which  she  said  came  from  “her  three 
dears,”  and  having  Judith  and  Kent  as  joint 
hostess  and  host  while  Mrs.  Shadworth  rallied, 
strangely  enough,  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Lyman  parlors. 

It  was  a  pretty  affair,  as  Aunt  Willoughby 
said,  and  if  it  had  been  that  of  Bess’s  parents 
it  would  have  been  quite  appropriate.  For 
which  remark  Bess’s  mother  gave  her  a  re¬ 
proachful  glance  while  Zoe,  who  accompanied 
Mrs.  Willoughby,  could  not  refrain  from  an 
applauding  little  laugh. 

“Why  don’t  you  dance?”  her  mother  asked 
Zoe.  “Kent  or  Jim  would  love  to  give  you  a 
whirl  about.” 

But  Zoe  declared  she  was  growing  old  and 
would  rather  watch  “the  children”  have  their 
fun.  Had  her  mother  been  at  Zoe’s  apart¬ 
ment  that  same  afternoon  she  would  have 
understood  the  reason  for  such  generous  in¬ 
difference. 

Being  rather  nerve-racked  from  Judith’s 
protest  that  she  had  nothing  decent  to  wear 
at  Bess’s  party,  and  she  was  too  tired  to  go 
anyway,  to  say  nothing  of  the  leak  in  the  roof 
which  necessitated  some  one’s  staying  at 
home  to  change  the  drip-pans,  Kent  had  gone 
to  Zoe  for  consolation,  sitting  in  his  pet  chair 
and  smoking  at  ease  while  Zoe  sang  away  his 
cares.  In  the  middle  of  this  consolation  party, 
Jim  Gainer  appeared,  equally  disgruntled  at 
the  prospect  of  the  evening  before  him. 
There  was  a  surprised  stir  in  the  room  as  the 
boys  met  there  for  the  first  time,  a  half 
hinted — “So  you  come  here,  too!  Does  your 
wife  know?  Don’t  mention  it,  will  you?” 
— kind  of  thing. 

THEN  Zoe,  who  was  unusually  entrancing  in 
1  purple  chiffon,  made  the  incident  seem  quite 
proper  as  well  as  delightful;  she  called  them 
her  runaway  pals,  and  insisted  on  having  some* 
coffee  while  Kent  told  an  island-adventure 
story  to  vie  with  Jim’s  tales  cf  France. 

Perhaps,  as  she  greeted  Bess  that  evening 
and  tried  saying  some  sincere  compliment,  she 
did  flush  a  trifle — but  if  she  did  so,  so  did 
Bess!  For  at  that  identical  moment  Bess 
was  remembering  that  she  was  going  to  steal  a 
ride  with  Tom  Conger  the  following  afternoon ; 
a  good-by  ride,  as  Conger  said  when  he  coaxed 
her  to  come,  since  he  was  leaving  for  a  long 
vacation. 

After  Zoe  assured  Bess  that  her  gown  was  a 
charmer,  and  Bess  declared  the  silver  candle¬ 
sticks  Zoe  had  sent  were  just  what  she  had 
wanted,  Zoe  found  her  mother  a  safe  ballast 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  content  with 
Jim’s  and  Kent’s  telegraphic  messages  of 
admiratioix  as  they  looked  her  way. 

,  Every  one  enjoyed  the  affair,  but  agreed 
there  was  one  person  who  had  to  make  a 
palpable  effort  to  do  so — Bess’s  mother.  She 
even  declined  to  dance  in  the  Virginia  reel 
when  the  party  drew  to  a  close,  sitting  with 
Mrs.  Shadworth  whose  melancholy  increased 
as  did  the  others’  merriment  . 

Mrs.  Lyman  was  growing  old,  the  guests 
agreed;  they  wondered  if  she  was  ill  in  the 
bargain.  Mr.  Lyman  was  the  same  jolly, 
hospitable  soul,  adoring  his  daughter  and 
caUing  his  son-in-law  “Stub”  as  he  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  in  approval. 

WHEN  every  one  had  left  and  Bess,  wearied 
v  v  from  pleasure  and  compliments,  tumbled 
into  bed  while  Jim  locked  up  the  house  under 
her  direction,  Mr.  Lyman  ventured  a  mild 
criticism  of  his  wife. 

“Don’t  you  think,  mother,”  he  began, 
“you — er — take  things — er — too  seriously?” 

“What  things?”  she  demanded  fretfully. 

“Oh,  everything — Bess  and  her  doings,  and 
life  in  general — there’s  no  reason  for  your 
growing  old  just  yet — or  always  being  so 
tired.  You  know  what  I  mean.  You  work 
too  hard  and  spend  too  much  time  over 
trifles.  Let  Bess  and  Jim  burn  a  few  steaks 
for  us,  but  let’s  you  and  I  sit  back  and  be 
waited  on.  Here  you  stay  at  home  like  a 
grandmother!  Aunt  Willoughby  has  twice 
your  energy.  Did  you  see  the  way  she  led 
off  the  grand  march,  as  light  on  her  feet  as 
Zoe?  There,  now,  I  didn’t  mean  to  scold - ” 

Mrs.  Lyman  was  in  tears,  the  only  available 
weapon  of  a  worried,  tired  woman.  “You 
don’t  understand — so  much  company — Bess 
such  a  child — eight  dozen  cakes — hired  wait¬ 
resses  breaking  best  china — tight  slippers — 
Gussie  Sliadworth’s  monolog  on  her  liver — ” 
were  among  the  prominent  items  enumerated. 

TN  A  HAT  and  frock  of  flame-colored  Geor- 
1  gette,  to  say  nothing  of  an  ermine  fur  piece, 
Bess  waited  for  Conger’s  machine  to  come 
stealing  along  the  boulevard  and  pick  her  up. 

“Aha,  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  come!” 
he  began  as  he  helped  her  into  the  seat  beside 
his  own.  “California  will  have  no  charms 
like  this  one — meaning  the  river  sky-line,”  he 
added  quickly. 

“You  ought  to  have  been  at  the  party  last 
night.”  She  displayed  her  wrist-watch  proudly. 

“I  read  about  it  in  the  morning  social 
column,  even  about  Zoe’s  being  present.  I’m 
afraid  no  one  would  have  been  kind  to  me  but 
Continued  on  page  7  3 
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Mellin’s 

Food 

-  Mellin’s  Food  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  furnishes 
every  element  a  baby 
needs  to  grow  strong 
and  develop  as  Nature 
intends. 

Send  today  for  a  trial  size  bottle 
of  Mellin's  Food ,  together  with 
our  book ,  " The  Care  and  • 
Feeding  of  Infants.  ” 

Mellin’s  Food  Company 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Prospective  Mothers 

»r 

Maternity 
No.  2215 
$5.oo 

Every  prospective 
mother  may  have  a 
stylish  appearance, 
safety  icg  the  little  one 
and  comfort  for  herself 
during:  the  maternity 
period.  For  twenty-five 
years  the  II.  &  W.  Ma¬ 
ternity  Corset  Waist  has 
been  by  far  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  product  in  this 
hi  gill y  popular  line. 

It  gives  support  where  most 
needed,  is  soft  and  pliable,  with 
lacings  on  either  side  adjustable 
to  the  comfort  of  the  wearer,  and 
thus  after  confinement,  as  well  as 
before,  holds-the  figure  stylishly 
and  naturally. 

Particularly,  also,  is  it  invalu¬ 
able  after  surgical  operations  and 
in  every  convalescence,  correct¬ 
ing  weaknesses  and  properly  pre¬ 
serving  the  figure  at  all  times 
with  perfect  safety  and  comfort  . 

Made  in  a  variety  of  styles  and 
prices.  We  especially  recommend  Number  2215,  here  illustrated. 

Price  $5.00  at  all  dealers.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Write  for  booklet 

The  “H.  &  W.”  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Gordon  Motor  Crib 

a  new  comfort  for  mother  and  baby 

This  BabytCrib  for  your  auto  is  being  used  by  thousands  of 
families.  An  ingenious  SPRING  arrangement  enables  the 
baby  to  sleep  over  the  roughest  roads  and  mother  can  drive. 
No  jars  or  shocks.  It  can  be  compactly  folded  or  quickly 
removed  when  not  in  use.  Cover  protects  child  from 
weather.  Occupies  no  useful  space  in  car. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  and  dealer’s  name. 

GORDON  MOTOR  CRIB  CO. 

Dept.  B  219  North  State  Street,  Chicago 
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Reduce  Your  Flesh 

Exactly  where  desired  by  wearing: 

Dr.  Walter’s 

Famous  Pure  Gum  _ 

REDUCING  RUBBER  GARMENTS 

Cover  any  part  of  body.  Endorsed  by  physicians. 
At  druggists  or  send  for  illustrated  booklet.  Bust 
Reducer,  $6.  Chin  Reducer,  $2.50.  As  illustrated. 

Dr.  Jeanne  D.  E.  Walter,  Billin"s  Bldg.,  (dtli  Floor) 
353  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

(Ent.  on  34th  St..  3r<l  Door  East) 
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gREEn  BAY,  WISCONSIN 


Such  Delicious  Flavor 

Here’s  one  dish  you’ll  have  frequent  calls  for,  if  the 
family  vote  is  considered — Council  Vienna  Style 
Sausages— so  tender  and  juicy,  and  such  delicious 
flavor. 

Like  all  Council  foods,  they  come  to  you  ready 
cooked,  ready  to  serve,  hot  or  cold. 

Council  Meats  include  an  unusually  select  variety 
of  most  delicious,  wholesome  foods  for  your  table 
—  savory,  satisfying  dishes  for  the  everyday  meal 
or  a  tempting,  delicious  spread  for  the  dainty 


“All  the  Taste 

without  the  'Waste ” 

Vienna  Style  Sausage 
Corned  Beef 
Lunch  Tongues 
Roast  Beef 

Genuine  Deviled  Ham 
Corned  Beef  Hash 
Hamburger  Steak  and  Onions 
Potted  Meat-Products 
01’  Mammy  Hash 
Tripe 

Sliced  Dried  Beef 
Veal  Loaf 
Sausage  Meat 
Ox  Tongue 

Genuine  Deviled  Tongue 
Oven-Baked  Pork  and  Beans 
Chilgxoh  Game 


Fresh  from 

sunshine 

and  pure  air 


©  1920  Indian  Packing  Corporation 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


you,”  he  added  with  just  enough  pathos  to 
make  Bess  declare  that  every  one  liked  him; 
it  was  merely  unfortunate  that  things  had 
gone  as  they  had. 

“I  presume  you  are  going  to  forget  all 
about  me,”  he  added  as  they  swept  into  the 
open  country.  “I’ll  be  away  a  long  time — 
California,  Honolulu,  Japan — eight,  nine,  ten 
months.  Now  what  do  you  say?” 

“I  never  have  forgotten  you,  have  I?” 
Her  blue  eyes  were  very  wide  open  and  in 
earnest  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 

“Can  I  send  you  post-cards — officially?” 

“I’d  love  post-cards  signed — Adele,”  she 
suggested  wickedly. 

“Splendid!  Adele  it  shall  be.  And  yours — 
sign  them  Phil.” 

Bess  nodded. 

“Now  I’m  going  to  take  a  great  liberty — 
but  tell  you  a  very  undeniable  truth.  You 
will  never  be  able  to  endure  this  town  after 
another  year.  You  belong  in  Paris,  London — • 
no,  more  subtle  than  that,”  laughing  inwardly 
at  the  way  Bess  bridled  with  absurd  impor¬ 
tance.  “Vienna,  Budapest,  Moscow  in  the 
old  days.  Heavens!  how  can  you  stay  sane 
with  such  a  circle  of  cackling  hens  and  that 
cub  of  a  husband?”  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  dared  mention  Jim  deprecatingly. 

Bess  did  not  answer. 

“I’ve  offended,  haven’t  I?  A  thousand 
pardons.  I  suppose  I  will  not  dare  send  post¬ 
cards  signed  Adele,  will  I?  Please  forgive 
me,  Bess;  I  was  merely  honest,  which  is  such 
a  rare  thing  these  days  that  when  one  does 
transgress  in  that  direction  he  is  certain  to 
offend,”  Conger  was  quite  handsome  and 
“different”  in  his  correct  white  flannels. 

“TVON’T  make  me  discontented,”  Bess  said 

^  suddenly,  hating  herself  as  she  spoke. 
(However,  it  was  part  of  every  superwoman’s 
platform  to  have  righteous  moments  of  hating 
herself!)  “I  do  try  to  stay  contented  and  not 
to  think  of  the  real  world  outside  of  Morris 
Heights.  Jim  is  a  dear,  only  he’s  so  very 
much  of  a  boy.  He’d  like  love  in  a  cottage; 
but  I’d  run  away  first!” 

“Jim  doesn’t  know  the  sort  of  young  person 
he  has  married,”  insisted  Conger.  “You 
have  a  brilliant  future  before  you  if — well,  I 
won’t  say  it  now.  Perhaps  when  I  return, 
unless  you’ve  found  this  town  quite  absorbing 
and  you’re  content  to  have  a  husband  who 
sweeps  out  a  shop,”  Conger’s  voice  fairly 
purred  the  words,  “perhaps  I’ll  tell  you 
then.” 

“Oh,  please  wait — ”  Bess  gasped,  feeling  she 
had  been  quite  enough  of  a  superwoman  for 
one  afternoon. 

“I’ll  wait,”  he  promised  in  true  matinee 
style,  “and  here’s  my  pledge,  don’t  be  cross — 
remember  you  are  just  a  little  gild  in  my  eyes, 
you  never  scolded  when  I  brought  you  toys, 
did  you?  And  now  you  are  a  very  charming 
playmate  in  a  mighty  stupid  town  which 
happens  to  be  making  money  for  me  faster 
than  I  can  count  it.  I  could  send  no  official 
token  for  the  anniversary.  Suppose  it  should 
have  arrived  at  the  same  moment  as  Zoe’s! 
So  I  took  the  liberty — ”  he  slipped  a  jeweler’s 
box  into  her  hand. 

Opening  it,  Bess  found  an  oddly  shaped  pin 
set  with  diamonds,  a  wonderfully  expensive 
sort  of  thing  which  m,ade  even  her  smart 
gown  seem  home-made  by  contrast.  As  she 
looked  at  the  piece  of  jewelry,  she  realized 
that  Zoe’s  frocks  would  serve  as  a  proper 
background  for  such  a  gem — and  she  hated 
Zoe  because  of  it!  Then  she  felt  afraid — a 
very  wholesome,  womanly  fear  and  sense  of 
guilt  which  caused  her  to  offer  Conger  the  box. 

LJE  SHOOK  his  head.  “It  is  yours  or  into 
*  1  the  river  it  goes.” 

“But  father — Jim — I  can’t  explain — you 
know  I  can’t,”  she  was  quite  the  simple  little 
Bess. 

“From  Adele  to  Phil,”  he  told  her.  “Who 
says  you  must  explain?” 

“How  can  I  wear  it  unless  I  do?”  She 
half-way  tried  it  on  her  frock.  “It’s  so  won¬ 
derful.  I  wish  I  believed  in  fairies— then  I 
could  explain.” 

“It  looks  just  right  as  you  have  it,  caught 
in  that  fold.  My  dear  girl,  you  are  a  married 
woman — why  act  like  a  naughty  child  about  to 
be  sent  supperless  to  bed?  Suppose  you  do 
not  wear  it — just  yet — lay  it  away  until  a 
proper  time  comes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  tins  world — and  a  great  many  lovely 
things  can  happen  in  it.  You  are  one  of  the 
loveliest  that  ever  did  happen,”  he  put  his 
hand  over  hers  with  just  a  trifle  unnecessary 
pressure. 

Bess  replaced  the  pin  in  its  case.  She  did 
not  realize  that  such  remarks  were  Conger’s 
stock  in  trade  when  dealing  with  a  pretty 
woman.  Zoe  had  listened  to  and  believed 
such  things  some  years  ago. 

“I’ll  put  it  away — and  wait,”  she  heard 
herself  saying  softly. 

“Good  for  you,”  Conger  applauded,  drawing 
up  to  a  tea-house  where  they  were  to  stop  for 
refreshments.  “From  now  on,  Bess,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  my  bounden  duty  to  make  you  believe 
in  fairies.” 

(^OMING  home  one  August  night,  Kent 
found  Judith  and  her  mother  rather  tense  as 
the  result  of  a  disagreement.  Wishing  he  had 
telephoned  he  would  work  overtime  and  then 
had  gone  to  Zoe’s  for  his  dinner,  he  forced 
himself  to  inquire  as  to  the  trouble  in  hand. 

Judith  was  on  the  porch,  looking  anything 
but  an  inspiration.  As  usual,  supper  was 
delayed  and  she  was  paring  vegetables 
hurriedly. 

“I’m  so  tired  of  myself,”  she  began.  “I’m 
not  a  success  as  a  wife  or  a  daughter.  We  did 
have  some  trouble.  It  began  because  I  sug¬ 
gested  mother  go  to  a  sanatorium  and  I  get 
caught  up  with  housework  and  sewing.  She 
declared  I  wanted  to  be  rid  of  her.  But 
when  I  see  the  way  other  girls  keep  house  and 
have  time  for  pleasure  I  feel  horribly  wrong. 
That  wasn’t  all,”  she  added  slowly.  “Bess 
was  here,  and  she  is  so  happy  and  changed. 


you  would  never  think  her  the  same  frivolous, 
childish  Bess. 

“She  is  going  to  begin  a  layette  very  shortly. 
And  my  mother  actually  pitied  her.  She  did 
it  because  she  hoped  I  never  would  begin  a 
layette,  Kent!  That’s  the  way  she  feels 
about  having  any  grandchildren.”  Judith 
was  no  longer  crying,  nor  was  there  a  whine  in 
her  voice;  instead  it  was  metallic  in  its  bitter¬ 
ness. 

Kent  did  not  answer,  he  kept  staring  into 
the  Summer  dusk  and  whistling  softly. 

“Of  course  I  am  glad  for  Bess,”  Judith 
forced  herself  to  say.  “I  am  going  to  knit 
her  as  many  things - ” 

“As  your  mother’s  nerves  will  permit,” 
Kent  finished  in  the  same  bitter  fashion. 


THE  first  postal  signed  Adele  came  to  Bess 
1  the  afternoon  she  was  entertaining  one  of 
her  clubs,  the  time  being  spent  in  sewing  on 
small,  white  things.  Young  matrons  always 
revel  in  discussing  the  advisability  of  and 
against  a  schedule  for  feeding,  naps  and  so  on, 
which  baby-book  is  the  most  practical,  which 
method  of  outdoor  sleeping  the  best  for  the 
infant  in  question,  punctuating  their  argu¬ 
ments  with  nibbles  at  cake  and  cups  of  choco¬ 
late. 

Even  the  delight  in  playing  bridge  for  hand¬ 
some  prizes  or  planning  for  the  fancy-dress 
ball  lost  in  popularity  as  compared  with 
making  Bess  Gainer’s  layette.  It  seemed  so 
much  more  “honest-to-goodness,”  as  Judith 
had  said  that  same  afternoon,  to  sew  these 
first  gossamer  slips  by  hand,  chattering  like 
magpies  as  to  the  indications  of  the  first  tooth 
and  just  when  the  new-born  infant  really 
smiles  so  no  scientific  person  can  patronizingly 
declare  it  is  a  mere  colicky  grimace. 

It  was  then  Conger’s  postal  from  Pasadena 
came,  and  Bess  tore  it  into  bits,  tossing  it  into 
the  waste-basket  surreptitiously.  She  re¬ 
sumed  sewing  her  fine  seam  with  a  feeling  of 
unworthiness  and  fear  lest  some  one  should 
suddenly  stop  their  work  and  say;  “Silly 
little  person,  go  get  that  diamond  pin  and  toss 
it  after  the  postal.  We  won’t  sew  for  you 
unless  you  do.” 

The  postal  was  a  trivial  thing,  Bess  con¬ 
vinced  herself  when  she  was  alone,  and  she 
immediately  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Conger  asking 
that  he  send  her  no  more.  She  would  explain 
when  he  returned,  she  promised. 


vy  H  E  N  Jim  came  home,  she  displayed  the 
v  v  afternoon’s  work  and  they  went  for  a  short 
stroll,  quite  absorbed  in  the  wonderful  event 
to  be;  it  seemed  like  a  second  honeymoon. 
Meantime  Bess’s  mother  and  a  cleaning 
woman  tidied  up  after  the  guests,  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  cooked  dinner,  telling  herself  she 
was  glad  Bess  was  to  have  a  child;  it  would 
make  her  grow  up  and  become  capable  and 
reliable.  Unconsciously  she  found  herself 
longing  to  go  away  and  rest  from  household 
cares,  and  wondering  if  her  prospective  grand¬ 
child  would  only  serve  to  increase  them.  She 
did  not  hint  of  this  to  her  husband;  her  usual 
habit  of  deceit  forbade.  She  rejoiced  with 
him  and  agreed  it  was  fortunate  Bess  and 
Jim  were  so  well  situated,  considering  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  world  and  the 
formidable  prices.  And  as  grandparents 
they  would  grow  young  again,  reliving  their 
days  as  young  parents — of  course,  she  echoed 
meekly.  Mr.  Lyman  was  thinking  of  playing 
hobby-horse  and  piggy-back  and  telling 
stories  and  dressing  up  as  Santa  Claus. 
But  his  wife  was  hoping  that  Bess  would  not 
regard  her  child  as  an  adorable  doll  to  dress 
and  pet  and  exhibit  if  it  was  good  tempered, 
and  then,  after  the  novelty  of  so  doing  van¬ 
ished,  to  leave  it  at  home  and  continue 
playing  as  before! 

When  Bess,  determined  to  become  more 
efficient  during  these  months  of  waiting,  tried 
invading  her  mother’s  domain,  she  only  met 
with  rebuffs.  The  time  had  passed  when 
Bess  should  have  learned  the  housewife’s 
art,  and  her  mother,  nervous  and  fagged,  was 
no  longer  competent  to  teach  her. 

“I  try  to  do  things,  but  mother  won’t  let 
me,”  was  her  continual  protest  to  Jim. 

Just  after  Christmas  Kent  paid  a  business 
trip  to  New  York.  He  admitted  he  had  seen 
Zoe  while  there  and  that  she  looked  quite 
splendid,  which  fact  gave  Judith  many  ab¬ 
surdly  jealous  moments.  Judith  had  foregone 
the  trip  because  of  her  mother  and  the  extra 
expense,  finding  her  joy  in  morbid  wondering 
as  to  what  Kent  was  doing  every  moment  he 
was  away. 

Jim  asked  him  about  Zoe  in  almost  guilty 
fashion.  “You  know,  Zoe  is  a  brick,”  he 
explained,  “but  of  course  when  I’ve  Bess  and 
the  baby  I  can’t  play  around  any  more.  It 
will  all  be  so  different.” 

“I  don’t  believe  Judith  minds  if  I  play  with 
Zoe,”  Kent  answered  untruthfully.  “We  had 
a  nice  time  together  in  New  York.  She  knows 
such  jolly  people.” 


TT  WAS  early  May  when  Jim,  staggering 
1  under  the  large  blanket-wrapped  bundle 
some  one  had  reverently  placed  in  his  arms, 
confronted  his  beaming  father-in-law. 

“Twins!”  roared  Mr  Lyman  proudly.  “I 
told  Bess  I’d  put  a  hundred  in  the  bank  for  the 
first  grandchild — and  I’ll  double  it  with 
pleasure.” 

Jim’s  head  whirled.  Being  quite  an  incon¬ 
sequential  person,  shooed  here  and  there  and 
sent  on  endless  errands,  to  say  nothing  of 
eating  lunches  whenever  it  was  convenient  for 
the  rest  of  the  household,  which  was  still  in 
the  throes  of  a  trained  nurse’s  grip,  Jim 
realized  how  hopelessly  he  was  anchored 
under  the  parental  roof.  Twin  sons — Bess  so 
pale  and  wonderful  up-stairs — twelve  dollars  a 
week — his  shoes  cost  almost  that  and  Bess’s 
cost  more — what  about  those  of  the  twins? 

Was  it  as  the  old  chroniclers  had  caustically 
suggested: 

“When  houses  were  of  willow  we  had  oaken 
men;  now  houses  are  of  oak  and  the  men  are 
become  willow!” 

Continued  in  the  September  Delineator 


GETS  THE 


ELECTRIC 
VACUUM  CLEANER 

DIRT-  NOT  THE 


C  A  R  P  E  T 


OVER  three  hundred  thousand 
homes  are  cleaner — - 

Over  three  hundred  thousand  women 
are  happier  because — 

The  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  light¬ 
ening  the  burdens  of  housekeeping — 

Giving  more  leisure  time  to  women. 
Helping  to  solve  the  servant  problem. 

The  brush  gathers  up  the  lint,  hairs, 
and  surface  dirt. 

The  air  rushing  through  the  fabric  in 
great  volume  and  at  high  velocity 
gets  the  deeply  embedded  dirt  that 
cannot  be  dislodged  in  any  other  way. 


Write  for  the  Eureka  Book 


VOLUME  VELOCITY 


Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company 
Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch:  Foreign  Branch: 

Kitchener,  Ontario  6  Fisher  St.,  London,  Eng. 


The  remarkable  cleaning 
efficiency  of  the  Eureka  is 
the  result  of  its  ability  to 
move  a  great  VOLUME  of 
air  through  all  fabrics  at 
a  tremendous  VELOCITY 


. . . . . . . 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 

Clean  Your  Closet  Bowl  the  Easiest  Way 

SCRUBBING  and  scouring  are  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  the  closet  bowl  clean  and  white.  Sani-Flush  takes 
all  the  hard  work  off  your  hands  and  produces  far  better 
results  than  you  could  obtain  in  the  old  way. 

Follow  the  directions  on  the  can;  the  rust  stains,  incrusta¬ 
tions  and  markings  in  the  bowl  will  promptly  disappear 
and  the  closet  bowl  will  be 
left  as  glistening  white  as 
new  and  absolutely  odorless. 

Sani-Flush  is  sold  at  grocery,  drug,  hard 
ware,  plumbing,  and  house-furnishing  stores. 

If  you  cannot  buy  it  locally  at  once,  send  us 
25c  in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  full-sized  can 
postpaid.  (Canadian  price,  35c:  foreign 
price,  50c.) 

The  Hygienic  Products  Co. 

715  Walnut  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio 
Canadian  Agents 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


! 
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Have  Some  Junket 

How  good  it  is!  And  how  wholesome! 

The  simple  use  of  the  little  Junket  Tablet 
transforms  milk,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  tempt¬ 
ing,  delicious  dish  fit  “to  set  before  the  king.” 


Nesnah— 

the 

Powdered 

Junket 


is  the  same  as  Junket 
Tablets,  except  it  is  in 
powdered  form  and  al¬ 
ready  sweetened  and 
flavored.  It  comes  in 
6  pure  flavors,  delicious 
in  taste  and  appearance. 
Simply  add  milk. 


^  MADE  with  MILK 

should  be  eaten  often,  especially  by  children, 
because  it  is  simply  milk  in  a  more  easily 
digestible  form— and  more  enjoyable  to  the 
taste. 

Serve  it  both  as  a  food  and  as  a  dessert. 
And  use  the  Junket  Tablet  for  making  the 
finest  ice  cream  you  ever  tasted. 

The  Junket  Folks,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Factory: 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Canadian  Laboratory 
Toronto,  Ontario 


I  must  have 
Rumford ” 

“Why?” 

“Because  it  is  a  perfect 
. .  —  -I-_  _  _L.„j  never 


leaven — the  one  that 
fails  me  either  for  foods  made 
from  thin  batter  or  heavy 
dough. 

#  “Then,  too,  it  never  dete¬ 
riorates,  the  last  spoonful  out 
of  the  can  is  just  as  effective 
as  the.  first.  I  always  get 
splendid  results — light,  fine¬ 
grained  and  even -textured 
cakes  and  biscuits. 

“And,  being  a  phosphate 
leaven,  it  makes  food  more 
digestible  and  nourishing  as 
it  adds  to  the  baking  the 
desirable  phosphate  element 
that  is  lacking  in  white 
flour.” 

You  too,  should  use  Rum- 
ford — preferred  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  best  cooks 
everywhere. 

Buy  it  now  for  your  next 
baking. 

You  may  have  a  copy  of  “Rum- 
ford  Way  of  Cookery  and  Household 
Economy,”  by  Janet  M.  Hill,  upon 
application.  It  will  help  you  save. 

RUMFORD  COMPANY 

Dept.  14  Providence,  R.  I. 
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The  Wholesome 

Baking  Powder 


WATERMELON 

LUNCHES 

BY  HELENA  JUDSON 

WE  ALWAYS  knew  that  something  un¬ 
usual  could  be  done  with  watermelon. 
Just  the  other  day  some  decorator  saw 
the  possibilities  of  the  combination  of  green, 
white,  pink  and  glossy  black  and  a  smart  New 
York  luncheon  was  the  result. 

Radiating  sections  of  a  dead-ripe  melon 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  huge  flower  as  a 
centerpiece.  Presiding  over  it  were  two 
amusing  bisque  piccaninnies  clad  in  loose 
smocks  of  bright  pink-and-white-striped  calico. 
The  place-cards  represented  little  darkies 
munching  great  slices  of  brilliantly  colored 
watermelon;  the  name  of  the  guest  and  the 
date  was  written  in  red  ink  upon  each  card. 

Small  watermelon  balls  cut  from  the  ripe 
pulp  with  a  French  vegetable  scoop  were  eaten 
during  the  meal,  instead  of  almonds  or  celery. 

Other  small  dishes  held  radishes  cut  like 
roses  and  stuffed  olives — all  perfect  as  to 
coloring.  Somewhere  in  the  background 
sweet-pea  tendrils  and  foliage  added  further 
charms. 

In  planning  the  menu  there  were  almost  too 
many  foods  from  which  to  choose.  Tins 
menu  seemed  best  adapted  to  a  warm-weather 
luncheon.  One  of  its  advantages  is  that  at 
least  two  of  the  courses  (the  soup  and  the  meat 
dish)  are  equally  good  either  hot  or  cold, 
“depending  upon  the  mercury.” 

Watermelon  Au  Naturel 
Radishes  Stuffed  Olives 

Essence  of  Fresh  Tomato  Pistache 
Shrimps  in  Green  Peppers 
Ham  Mousse  Florentine  Potatoes  Duchesse 
Cucumber  Surprise,  Russian  Dressing 
Sultana  Roll  Fancy  Cakes 

Coffee  Tea  Mineral  Waters 

Triangular  pieces  of  watermelon  came  first. 
One  of  these  was  at  each  place  as  the  guests 
were  seated  and  gave  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  table  decorations. 

Essence  of  fresh  tomato  pistache  needs  to 
be  tried  to  be  appreciated.  Its  foundation  is 
the  juice  of  ripe  tomatoes,  scalded  and  highly 
seasoned.  At  serving  -  time  a  teaspoon  of 
whipped  cream,  slightly  salted,  is  added  to 
each  portion  and  chopped  pistache-nuts  are 
sprinkled  over  the  whipped  cream.  The  hot 
soup  immediately  causes  the  cream  to  spread 
and  form  a  coating  over  the  surface. 

An  excellent  substitute  for  this  essence  of 
tomato  can  be  quickly  made  by  adding  suffi¬ 
cient  canned  tomato  to  a  plain  consomme  to 
give  the  desired  flavor,  accentuating  the  effect 
with  a  little  vegetable  coloring.  If  the  soup 
is  preferred  cold,  add  sufficient  gelatin  to 
make  a  “quivery”  but  not  a  solid  jelly,  else 
freeze  to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  sherbet. 

The  green  peppers  in  which  the  shrimps 
were  served  were  cut  lengthwise.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  oval-shaped  receptacle,  resembling 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  diminutive  water¬ 
melon,  with  green  rind.  The  creamed  shrimps 
were  closely  packed  in  these  shells,  the  sauce 
faintly  red,  with  a  single  large,  pinky  shrimp 
doing  the  honors  atop  each  portion. 

LJ  AM  mousse  should  be  of  just  the  texture  its 
Frenchy  name  would  indicate,  as  mousse 
(pronoimced  “moose”)  means  moss,  and  this 
delicious  combination  of  finely  chopped  ham, 
lightly  beaten  eggs,  whipped  cream  and  sea¬ 
sonings,  when  poached  in  individual  molds  set 
in  an  outer  pan  of  hot  water,  has  that  spongy, 
mosslike  quality  suggesting  the  French  name 
it  bears.  The  spinach,  which  represents  the 
Florentine  style  of  the  dish,  was  in  this  case 
finely  chopped  and  used  as  a  border  round  the 
mold  of  mousse. 

Duchesse  potatoes  are  merely  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  thickened  with  egg -yolk  and  seasoned 
with  butter,  white  pepper  and  salt.  The  pre¬ 
pared  potato  was  arranged  in  two  little 
mounds,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mousse,  the 
sinface  of  the  potato  liberally  besprinkled  with 
paprika,  giving  an  additional  touch  of  color. 

Each  plate  was  a  perfect  picture  as  it  was 
placed  before  the  guest.  If  preferred,  the 
mousse  can  be  poached  in  one  large  mold,  gar¬ 
nished  with  the  spinach  and  potato  and  served 
at  table  or  passed. 

Cucumbers  of  dark  rind  and  of  a  shape  re¬ 
sembling  miniature  watermelons  were  chosen 
for  the  salad  course.  Only  about  one-third 
of  the  cucumber  was  sliced  off,  lengthwise, 
leaving  an  oval  receptacle  when  the  inner 
pulp  was  removed.  Filled  even  full  with  the 
chopped  pulp,  masked  with  Russian  dressing 
(mayonnaise  with  sufficient  chilli  sauce  to 
color)  and  with  bits  of  ripe  olive  laid  here  and 
there  to  represent  seeds,  this  salad  proved  an 
artistic  as  well  as  an  epicurean  triumph. 

The  sultana  roll  was  served  in  slices  cut 
from  a  cylindrical  mold  first  lined  with  pis¬ 
tache  ice-cream  and  filled  with  strawberry- 
flavored  whipped  cream  into  which  sultana 
raisins  had  been  beaten  until  well  dis¬ 
tributed.  By  packing  this  mold  in  ice  and 
salt,  the  filling  of  whipped  cream  was  made 
firm  enough  to  keep  its  shape  when  cut, 
though  its  texture  was  entirely  different  from 
the  green  rim  of  pistache  ice-cream  which  en¬ 
circled  it.  Little  ovals  of  thin  sponge,  iced 
with  pink  and  flecked  with  chocolate,  looked 
like  pieces  of  watermelon  pulp  that  had  strayed 
from  the  luscious  centerpiece. 

TOURING  the  course  of  the  luncheon  one  of 
the  guests  mentioned  sweet-pickled  water¬ 
melon-rind  as  a  tempting  by-product  and 
promised  her  hostess  a  jar  of  it  made  according 
to  an  old  family  recipe. 

This  may  give  an  idea  to  a  future  hostess  at  a 
watermelon  party.  Why  not  have  individual 
glasses  of  this  relish,  which  is  indeed  something 
for  the  gods  to  envy,  labeled  with  the  guest’s 
name  and  date  of  the  luncheon,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  as  souvenirs  at  the  close  of  the  affair? 

Of  course  the  glasses  ought  to  be  quite  the 
neatest  thing  in  useful  decorative  art,  while  the 
labels  themselves  should  be  worth  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  Let  some  artistic  friend  prove  her  friend¬ 
ship  for  you  by  creating  the  designs  you  need. 


'Wad*  a  little  better  than  seems  necessary* 


A  Touch  of  Beauty 
in  Your  Kitchen 

YOU’LL  be  delighted  with  the  new 
Rhinelander  Blue  Refrigerator 
with  its  Robin’s  Egg  Blue  cabinet 
and  Egg-shell  finish.  It  is  an  exquisite 
combination  of  perfect  cleanliness 
and  rich  appearance. 

The  Rhinelander  Blue  Air-Tite  saves 
food  and  ice;  is  compact  and  very 
durable,  and  its  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  brightens  and  freshens  the 
whole  kitchen. 

Ice  chamber — even  the  rack — is  of 
galvanized,  rust  -  proof  metal.  No 
wood  to  decay. 

To  clean,  just  wipe  with  damp  cloth 
the  ice  chamber,  white  enamel  food 
chambers  and  beautiful  blue  cabinet. 

Three  distinct,  tightly  built  walls 
preserve  your  food  at  a  uniform 
temperature. 

A  size  for  every  home. 

Ask  your  retailer  or  write 
us  for  complete  information 

RHINELANDER  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Dept.  789  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
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Have  you  had  this  trouble? 


Do  your  jar  rubbers  blow  out?  Hundreds  of 
women  complain  that  their  rings  will  not  stand 
the  long  boiling  in  the  “cold  pack”  method. 
This  is  because  cheap  composition  rubbers 
are  used. 

GOOD  <g)  LUCK 

RED  JAR  RINGS 

are  necessary  for  this  method  because  made 
especially  for  the  “cold  pack”  process  with 
tough,  live  rubber  unaffected  by  heat  or  boiling. 
Don’t  accept  substitutes.  GOOD  LUCK  rub¬ 
bers  are  never  sold  under  any  other  brand. 
Used  by  canning  demonstrators  everywhere. 
Standard  equipment  on  Atlas  E-Z  Seal  jars. 
If  you  haven’t  tried  GOOD  LUCK  rubbers,  be 
sure  to  get  them  this  year.  Your  dealer  can 
get  them  for  you.  All  wholesalers  carry  them. 

Price  13c  per  dozen,  2  dozen  for 
25c.  Best  canning  booklet  ever 
published  sent  for  a  2c  stamp. 


Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 
35  Hampshire  Street 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Preserve  Labels 
Don’t  hunt— find  the 
right  jar  instantly  on 
the  preserve  shelf. 
Dennison’s  labels 
save  searching.  Dif¬ 
ferent  colors  for 
jellies,  vegetables 
and  preserves. 

IV rite  ‘Dennison,  Department  G, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for  “Handy  ‘Book ” 


YVfrat  Next  ? 


SMART  STYLES 

for  the 

ENTIRE  SEASON 

in  the 

Butterick  Quarterly 

Buy  It  Now 
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SUN DA E 

every  day 
of  the  week 


— if  you  pour  TOWLE’S 
Log  Cabin  Syrup  on 
your  Ice  Cream. 

Use  Towle’s  Log  Cabin 
Syrup  in  place  of  sugar 
for  sweetening  drinks, 
baking  cakes,  making 
puddings,  and  for  griddle 
cakes,  of  course!  It  has 
that  delicious  m  aple  flavor. 

Look  for  the  Log  Cabin  Can 
at  your  grocer’s . 


r 
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Price  $5,  Complete 
(in  Canada,  $7.50) 
If  not  at  your  deal¬ 
er  ’s,  wesend  direct. 
Fitzgerald  Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 224,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn. 


For  th?  Hair  and  Scalp 


syreatest 


winners 
J  ieaut 


r.  : 
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Women  everywhere  are  talking 
about  a  wonderful  new,  improved 
kind  of  talcum  powder  made  by  the 
specialist  who  created  the  popular 
La -may  Face  Powder.  This  new 
invention  is  two  articles  in  one.  It 
can  be  used  for  every¬ 
thing  for  which  talcum 
is  now  used,  and  it  has 
double  value  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  souring  of  perspi¬ 
ration.  It  is  the  souring 
of  perspiration  that 
people  who  perspire 
freely  find  so  objection¬ 
able.  Women  who  use 
this  new  talcum  say  it  is 


wonderful  for  this  purpose  and  that 
it  is  also  an  excellent  high-grade 
toilet  talcum.  It  is  healing,  soothing, 
and  delightfully  fragrant.  Of  course, 
it  is  called  La -may.  The  package  is 
also  new.  The  box  is  so  attractive 
that  it  makes  a  beautiful 
dressing  table  ornament. 
When  you  use  this  new 
La-may  T alcum  you  will 
understand  why  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get 
enough  boxes  to  supply 
the  great  demand.  If  your 
local  druggist  has  not 
got  it  yet,  he  will  cheer¬ 
fully  order  it  for  you. 


(2/%ag/0e&%rze 

Darkens  Eyebrows 
and  Lashes 

It  makes  them  appear 
much  longer,  thicker 
and  more  luxuriant 
than  they  really  are— 
easily  applied  and  per¬ 
fectly  harmless. 


a  pure  harmless  cream,  ap¬ 
plied  nightly  aids  Nature  in  a 
marvelous  way  in  nourishing 
and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  eyebrows  and  lashes. 

Dark  .luxuriant  eyelashes  and  well  formed 
eyebrows,  how  wonderfully  they  bring:  out  the  deep  soulful  ex¬ 
pression  of  eyes,  adding:  great  charm  and  beauty  to  any  face. 
These  famous  Maybell  Beauty  Aids  are  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Stars  of  the  stage  and  screen  and  beautiful 
women  everywhere.  Why  not  you? 

“LASH-BROW-INE"  price  50c,  “MAYBELLINE”  price  75c. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S  or  direct  from  us.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  imitations  always  look  for*  ‘THE  MAYBELL  GIRL' ' 
same  as  above,  on  every  box  of  both  preparations.  We  guar¬ 
antee  you  will  be  delighted  or  refund  price.  Tear  out  this  ad 
right  now  so  that  you  will  not  forget  the  correct  names. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 

4303-35  Grand  Boulevard  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Continued  from  page  17 

THE  NICEST  BOY 


biggest  and  deepest  sigh  of  the  unusually  hard 
day  she  had  put  through. 

In  the  clamor  of  the  evening  meal  it  passed 
unnoticed;  but  after  Mr.  Mahaffey  with  the 
two  youngest  and  noisiest  had  stumbled  down 
into  the  basement  to  see  after  the  furnace 
and  the  rest  of  them  were  at  their  books  or 
doing  the  dishes,  Mrs.  Mahaffey  came  and 
laid  her  hands  on  Kitty’s  hair. 

“You’re  looking  tired  to-night,  Kitty,’’ 
she  suggested. 

“I  am  a  bit,  mother,”  said  Kitty. 

“It  is  too  bad  you  have  to  work  like  that,” 
said  the  mother. 

“It  isn’t  just  the  work,”  said  Kitty.  “I’ve 
been  thinking.  Daddy’s  a  dear,  isn’t  he?” 

“Heaven  save  us,  yes!”  sighed  Mrs.  Mahaf¬ 
fey.  “Sometimes  I  wish —  Wait  now,  I’ll 
have  to  be  telling  him  about  the  ashes. 

“PATRICK!”  she  called  down  the  basement 
stairs,  “you’ll  have  to  carry  them  out  to¬ 
night.  Don’t  be  filling  up  another  tub. 
To-morrow’s  the  washing. 

“I  hate  to  be  aiw'ays  fussing,”  she  apolo¬ 
gized,  “but  I  have  to  be  after  him  everlast¬ 
ingly.  He  is  a  dear,  good  man  and  devoted 
to  Ms  family;  but  I'm  the  one  that  has  to  see 
to  tMngs.” 

“He’s  never  been  very — ambitious?”  asked 
Kitty  almost  timidly. 

“Him?”  said  Mrs.  Mahaffey.  “Holy  angels, 
no!  So  he  has  plenty  of  potatoes  in  the  pot 
and  a  fire  in  the  stove  and  his  family  about 
Mm,  that  is  all  he  asks.  He’d  be  in  the  round¬ 
house  yet,  wiping  engmes,  if  I  hadn’t  kept  at 
Ms  heels,  day  in  and  day  out,  until  I’m  good 
for  notMng  but  scolding.  With  Ms  brains 
and  all,  he  should  be  making  such  money  you 
coMd  be  going  to  college,  maybe,  and  not 
working  your  life  away.” 

“I  don’t  mind  the  work,”  repeated  Kitty. 
“I  was  thmkrng  of  you.  He’s  always  been 
like  that,  Mce  and  easy-going,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Sure,”  said  her  mother.  “Why,  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  he  was  courtmg  me,  how  I  used  to 
wrap  Mm  around  my  finger.  I  thought  it 
wonderful  then,  how  devoted  he  was  and  all. 
Many’s  the  time  since,  though,  that  I’ve 
wmndered  if  it  woMdn’t  have  been  better  for 
the  two  of  us  if  he’d  been  more  mdependent, 
like  the  others.” 

“Oh,  but,”  said  Kitty  loyally,  “if  he  had 
been  different,  he  might  have  got  drunk  and 
tMngs  like  that.” 

“T  KNOW,”  conceded  Mrs.  Mahaffey.  “I’ve 
never  been  sorry  I  chose  Mm,  mind'.  He  was 
always  the  only  man  for  me,  was  my  Patrick. 
I’m  only  sayrng  that  I  wish  something  coMd 
have  happened  to  spunk  Mm  up  a  bit  before  we 
got  married  and  the  babies  began  to  come.” 

Kitty  made  no  answer.  Her  heart  was 
weighed  down  witMn  her. 

“Going  anywhere  to-Mght?”  asked  her 
mother  presently. 

“The  movies,”  said  Kitty  listlessly,  “with 
Benny  Cole.” 

“There’s  a  nice  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Mahaffey 
cordially.  “Such  fine  manners  and  so  re¬ 
spectful.  How  much  is  he  making?” 

I  don’t  know,'  said  Kitty.  What  differ¬ 
ence  did  it  make? 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Mahaffey,  “no  matter. 
If  he  has  plenty  of  fire,  he’ll  rise  Mgher. 
But  try  Mm  out,  darling,  and  if  he  says  it’s 
a  hot  Mght  and  it’s  very  cold  all  in  one  breath, 
because  you  will  have  it  so,  be  carefM.” 

Try  Mm  out  Kitty  did.  As  they  left  the 
house,  she  shivered. 

“It’s  cold,  isn’t  it?”  she  said. 

“Br-r,  I  should  say  so!”  agreed  Benny, 
turning  up  the  collar  of  his  overcoat. 

Ten  minutes  later  at  the  door  of  the  De 
Luxe  Theater,  Kitty  turned  right  around  and 
remarked ; 

hat  a  lovely  warm  evenmg!  Spring 
must  be  on  its  way.” 

“It  is  warm,”  said  the  poor  deluded  Benny, 
and  mopped  Ms  forehead. 

MOT  once  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  did 
Kitty  Mahaffey  smile.  And  M  her  little 
bedroom  that  Mght  she  lay  and  thought  and 
thought  and  thought.  When  she  finally 
dropped  off,  her  two  clenched  fists  dug  into 
the  beddrng  and  the  thrust  of  her  elfin  prophe¬ 
sied  much. 

“The  stock-room,  please?”  said  Kitty 
Mahaffey  over  the  house  phone  the  next 
morMng. 

“Mr.  Cole?”  Her  voice  was  as  crisp  as  her 
organdy  collar.  “Miss  Mahaffey  speaking. 
Bi-ing  down  a  hammer  and  some  tacks  and  a 
screw-driver,  will  you,  right  away?” 

“Sure  tMng,”  said  Benny’s  pleasant, 
eager  voice. 

Mr.  Fennerty  being  out  of  town  for  the  day, 
Kitty  had  decided  to  decorate  the  walls  of  her 
office  with  some  new  posters.  When  they 
were  all  up,  she  wanted  the  one  on  the  north 
wall  switched  to  the  south,  and  the  one  on  the 
south  hung  on  the  east  wall  and  so  around  the 
room.  Patiently  Benny  Cole  tacked  each 
poster  in  three  different  locations.  Never  a 
murmur. 

“The  screw-driver  is  for  the  shade-roller,” 
said  Kitty  perseveringly.  “It’s  not  quite  up 
to  the  top  of  the  sash.  The  sun  gets  in 
through  the  crack  M  the  afternoon.  It 
sMnes  right  on  my  paper.” 

Intimatmg  that  service  was  Ms  middle 
name,  Benny  mounted  a  chair.  Driving  the 
screws  into  the  hard  oak  skinned  Ms  knuckles 
and  dampened  Ms  collar;  yet  he  wMstled 
cheerily.  A  frown  puckered  Kitty’s  brow. 

ME  XT  she  wanted  her  desk  moved  to  a  better 
light.  As  she  gave  the  order,  the  tall,  lanky 
form  of  the  assistant  bookkeeper  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

“Hey,  what’s  going  on  m  here?”  he  asked. 
“Spring  housecleaning?” 

“Lend  a  hand  with  this  desk,  Riley,”  in¬ 
vited  Benny. 

“NotMng  doing,”  jeered  Riley.  “Call  the 
janitor.  If  you  don’t  qmt  playrng  flunky  to 
all  the  stenos  on  the  place,  Cole,  they’11  get  so 


they  can’t  tell  the  difference  between  a  man 
and  a  door-mat.  Good  morMng!” 

“Like  that  guy?”  asked  Benny  meditativelv 
of  Kitty.  * 

Kitty  did  not.  She  detested  Riley  for  a 
fresh  upstart  with  the  manners  of  an  Igorot- 
but  all  she  could  thmk  of  then  was  that  Mr’ 
Fennerty  had  once  said  Riley  would  be  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  some  day,  while  Benny - 

“He  was  makrng  fun  of  you,”  she  explained 
with  the  tiniest  show  of  exasperation,  “for 
doing  every  tMng  I  telTyou  to  do.” 

“He’d  pawn  Ms  head  for  a  chance  to  do  the 
same,”  said  Benny.  “Why,  Miss  Kitty,  I’d 
rather  do  tMngs  for  you  than — ■ — ” 

Bang!  Into  Benny’s  eyes,  clouded  with 
wistful  devotion,  flashed  sudden  agony.  A 
vicious  exclamation  jumped  to  Ms  lips— and 
was  swallowed. 

“I’m  so  sorry,”  fibbed  Kitty;  “they  slipped  ” 
Painfully  Benny  drew  Ms  feet  out  from 
under  the  two  wooden  file-boxes  that  had 
slipped  from  Kitty’s  arms. 

“Why,  of  course,”  he  said  faintly,  “you 
coMdn’t  help  it.” 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  boxes. 

“Oh,  let  them  alone,”  cried  Kitty  peevishly 
“let  them  alone.” 

Passionately  she  kicked  them  both. 

“They  couldn’t  help  it,”  suggested  Benny 
mildly.  “Well,  let’s  move  the  desk.” 

BTL  Kitty  had  changed  her  mind.  She 
didn’t  want  the  desk  touched — she  wouldn't 
have  it  touched.  For  emphasis  she  again 
kicked  the  boxes. 

“No  trouble,”  Benny  assured  her.  “If  you 

tMnk  I  mind  what  that  big  stiff  says - ” 

“I  know  you  don’t,”  said  Kitty  wither- 
ingly.  “You  don’t  mind  what  anybody  says, 
or  thinks.” 

“Eh?”  said  Benny  stupidly.  “Say,  I 
don't  believe  you  feel  well  or  sometMng 
Droppmg  things  and  being  so  nervous  and 
all.” 

“I  feel  awful,”  said  Kitty. 

“Get  you  a  drink  of  water.”  Benny  started 
on  a  hop. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Kitty  sharply. 

“Maybe  you’d  better  go  home.  Call  a 
taxi.” 

“Call  a  t— .  Oh,  go  away,”  begged  the  girl. 
“Go  away.  That’s  all  I  ask.  Let  me  alone.” 

“Poor  kid!”  mourned  Benny  sweetly  as  he 
departed.  “Poor  kid!” 

And  Kitty  laid  her  head  on  her  desk  and 
sobbed.  Later,  when  she  came  in  from  lunch 
she  found  a  bunch  of  pink  sweet  peas  on  her 
desk.  They  smiled  up  at  her  with  delicate 
pleading. 

“1  will  not  be  coaxed,”  she  said  to  them  with 
dry,  bright  eyes.  “I  will  not  be  coaxed. 
I’m  gorng  to  make  Mm  mad  through  and 
through — somehow.  I’ve  got  to  do  it.  It’s 
the  only  way.  I  won’t  be  coaxed,  mind.” 

QHE  jerked  her  typewriter  toward  her  and 
clickety-click,  clickety-clack  rattled  the  keys 
all  afternoon.  At  five  o’clock  she  slammed  the 
desk  to  and  marched  up-stairs  to  a  committee 
meetmg  M  the  superintendent’s  office.  It 
was  the  committee  on  the  annual  St.  Patrick's 
Day  dance  given  by  the  Klees-Fennerty 
employees.  Riley  was  the  chairman,  Benny 
was  dorng  the  work,  and  Kitty,  with  two  other 
girls,  was  planning  “eats.” 

When  Kitty,  bright  of  eye,  red  of  cheek,  and 
malicious  of  rntent,  arrived  on  the  scene,  she 
found  Riley,  Benny,  and  the  two  girls  help¬ 
lessly  facmg  a  gray,  drooping  charwoman 
armed  with  pail  and  mop. 

“She  wants  to  clean  here  now,”  explained 
Benny. 

“Who’s  got  the  say-so,  tell  me?”  threat¬ 
ened  Riley. 

The  girls  stood  by  and  giggled. 

“I  got  a  boy  sick  in  bed  and  I  want  to  get 
home  early,”  said  the  woman  stubbornly. 

“I  am  so  sorry,”  said  Kitty  with  sudden 
impulse.  “WoMdn’t  you  like  to  take  Mm 
some  flowers?  And  you  can  clean  Mr. 
Fennerty’s  office  now  and  the  two  next  to  it. 
By  that  time  we’ll  be  through.” 

She  tore  her  bouquet  apart  and  thrust  one- 
half  of  it  into  the  wrinkled  hands.  Stammer¬ 
ing  and  mumbling,  the  woman  shouldered  her 
mop  and  withdrew. 

Now,  if  Kitty  had  been  sincere  or  whole¬ 
hearted  M  her  sympathy,  this  would  have  been 
a  beautiful  act.  If  she  had  even  done  tMs  as  a 
stroke  of  diplomacy,  the  excuse  might  have 
served.  But  there  was  that  in  Kitty’s  manner 
and  expression  that  spoke  of  neither  kindness 
nor  diplomacy. 

“Gee!”  shouted  Riley.  “That’s  a  fine  way 
to  make  some  man  rave!” 

J^ITTY,  making  much  business  of  fastemng 
on  the  mutilated  corsage,  observed  Benny 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye.  He  beamed  on 
her — the  wretch! 

“If  I  gave  a  girl  sweet  peas  and  she  handed 
them  around  like  that,  she’d  wMstle  a  merry 
tune  before  I  spent  any  of  my  hard-earned 
coin  for  another  bunch,”  observed  Riley 
further. 

“What  do  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Cole?” 
asked  Hazel  Thwacker. 

“That  isn’t  my  way,”  said  Benny  slowly, 
seriously.  “If  I  tMnk  enough  of  a  girl  to 
buy  her  flowers,  anythmg  she  does  is  just 
about  right.  She  can  keep  them  or  give  them 
away  just  as  she  likes.” 

“Pass  ’em  around,  Kit,”  suggested  Hazel. 
“Why  not?”  asked  Kitty  with  a  bit  of  a 
shrill  laugh. 

Her  nervous  fingers  jerked  the  remnant 
of  the  bouquet  into  five  small  bunches  and  she 
“passed  ’em  around.”  Benny  left  Ms  lying 
on  the  desk  before  Mm.  He  stared  in  stupid 
wonder  at  Kitty,  who  plucked  at  the  dainty 
petals  of  her  scrap  and  flushed  and  tossed 
her  head.  Hazel  and  her  chum  giggled  almost 
unceasmgly. 

“Say,”  drawled  Riley,  “are  we  staging  a 
musical  comedy  or  holding  a  meeting?  Eid 
you  get  the  hall.  Cole?” 

Continued  on  page  79 
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Launder  them  the  same  way  you  do  your  sil\  things 


WHERE  lawns  are  green  and 
ices  are  served,  the  cool 
frocks  of  midsummer  gather. 
Fly-away,  frilly  organdies;  saucy  Eng¬ 
lish  prints  that  play  at  being  quaint. 
Fine  blouses  of  handkerchief  linen 
and  French  voile.  And  always  rows 
on  rows  of  tiny  tucks  and  soft  ruffles 
of  real  lace. 

To  keep  them  so  daintily  fresh,  so 
charmingly  new,  how  often  and  how 
carefully  they  must  be  washed. 

Not  ordinary  scrubbing — their  frills 
would  never  stand  up  again ! 

But  the  Lux  way  will  not  harm  them, 
the  careful  way  you  do  your  silks  and 
satins.  In  this  foamy  lather  they  will 
be  cleansed  so  carefully,  so  gently  that 


not  a  single  ruffle  could  complain. 

There’s  no  rubbing  to  separate  the 
sheer  threads,  to  work  havoc  among 
the  dainty  colors.  Just  sousing  and 
pressing  of  the  rich  suds  through  the 
soiled  spots.  Every  bit  of  expensive 
lace  will  stay  soft  and  white.  Their 
sashes  will  tie  just  as  perkily,  their 
colors  look  as  merrily  as  though  they’d 
never  just  been  worn  and  washed. 

Have  as  many  of  these  frail  sweet 
summery  frocks  as  your  heart  desires. 
You  can  launder  them  perfectly — 
yourself.  The  finest  fabrics  will  last 
when  they  are  washed  in  the  delicate 
Lux  suds.  Your  grocer,  druggist  or 
department  store  has  Lux. — Lever 
Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


How  to  launder  fine  lingerie  fabrics 

USE  one  tablespoonful  of  Lux  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Whisk  into  a  rich  lather  in  very  hot  water.  Let 
white  things  soak  for  a  few  minutes,  then  dip  them  up 
and  down.  Press  the  suds  through  again  and  again.  Do 
not  rub.  Rinse  in  three  hot  waters  and  dry  in  the  sun. 

For  all  colored  fabrics  add  cold  water  till  suds  are  luke¬ 
warm.  Wash  quickly  and  rinse  in  three  lukewarm  waters. 
Dry  in  the  shade. 


Copyrighted  1920, 
by  Lever  Bros.  Co. 
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NATIONAL  TOILET  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  T  PARIS,  TENN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Nadine  Soap,  30c. 

Nadine  Talcum,  30c. 

Nadine  Rouge  Compact,  50c. 

Egyptian  Cream,  skin  food,  60c. 
Nadinola  Cream,  for  discolorations,  60c. 


tffithin 


tsjreen /cjox 

Jhe  Secret  of  your  Complexion 

You  will  find  it  on  the  dressing  tables  of  discriminating 
women  —  the  green  box  of 

(y/itacllrLC  Jace 

It  has  revealed  to  these  women  that  old,  old  secret  of 
womanly  loveliness.  It  has  taught  them  how  a  fresh,  new  beauty 
can  be  added  to  the  natural  complexion  to  enhance  its  charm. 

Oh,  the  secrets  within  NADINE’S  box  are  many. 
There  is  the  secret  of  the  rose-petal’s  smoothness — Nadine’s 
gift  to  the  skin.  And  there  is  the  secret  of  rose-petal  delicacy 
—  the  soft,  dainty  texture  of  Nadine.  And  the  secret  of  charm 
which  endures,  for  Nadine  lends  its  charm  throughout  the  day. 
And  the  secret  of  face  powder  comfort,  for  Nadine  has  a  re¬ 
freshing  way  about  it  —  with  never  a  hint  of  harm  even  to 
the  tenderest  skin. 

All  these  secrets  NADINE  is  revealing  today  to  the 
millions  of  delighted  users  whom  it  is  beautifying.  And  to  you 
it  will  reveal  the  same  secrets. 

At  leading  toilet  counters  you  will  find  it  —  in  its  green  box. 

There ,  or  by  mail  from  us,  you  can  procure  Nadine  for  60c. 

Unless  completely  satisfied,  the  price  will  be  refunded. 


FLESH 


PINK 


IV  Ill  TE 


B  R UN  E T TE 
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Continued  from  page  76 


THE  NICEST  BOY 


“Yes,  Trimp’s,”  said  Benny,  stirring  out 
of  his  trance.  “It  seems  to  be  the  only  decent 
place  within  reach.” 

“I  wish  we  could  get  Van  Dorn’s,”  said 
Kitty  pettishly. 

“Me,  too,”  said  Hazel.  “It’s  sweller.” 

“Mounts  into  money,”  admonished  Riley. 
“How  about  the  orchestra,  Cole?” 

“Sandersen’s,”  reported  Benny.  “He  gave 
us  special  rates.” 

“That  old  stick!”  cried  Kitty.  “He  ought 
to  give  us  rates!  The  latest  thing  he  knows  is 
‘Tipperary.’  Let’s  get  Vittori’s  jazz  band.” 

Again  the  two  other  girls  echoed  her  senti¬ 
ment. 

“'"CHAT’S  fine  talking  this  late  day,”  grum- 

^  bled  Riley.  “I  argued  myself  hoarse  last 
week  for  Vittori  and  you  wouldn’t  listen  on 
account  of  the  expense.  I  say  he’s  the  boy.” 

“I’ve  made  a  sort  of  arrangement  with 
Sandersen,”  protested  Benny. 

“Pooh!”  said  Kitty.  “Get  Vittori.” 

Poor  Benny  looked  as  if  the  floor  were 
leaving  him.  Kitty,  for  her  part,  could  have 
slain  him  cheerfully  for  his  helpless,  pleading 
eyes,  and  could  have  wept  aloud  at  the  obvious 
merriment  of  the  girls.  Riley  turned  and  sur¬ 
veyed  her  in  silence  before  he  voiced  his 
opinion. 

“Well,  good  morning-glory!”  he  cheered. 
“What’s  come  over  you  all  of  a  sudden? 
Have  a  nip  of  something  out  of  the  boss’s 
desk  or  what?” 

Odious,  detestable  fellow,  Kitty  thought 
him.  But  all  this  had  come  upon  her  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  poor  child  didn’t  know  just 
what  to  do.  This  Riley  person — Benny  had 
said  something  about  his  pawning  his  head  for 
her  favor. 

“Don’t  you  think  Vittori  is  the  best,  Mr. 
Riley?”  she  asked,  focusing  her  laughing 
blue  eyes  upon  the  chairman. 

“Why,  sure,”  gasped  Riley.  “I’ll  say  he  is. 
Yeah,  let’s  have  him.  I  wanted  him  all 
along.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  Sandersen,”  murmured 
Benny. 

“Pooh!”  said  Kitty  again.  “Get  Vittori. 
We’re  four  to  one,  aren’t  we,  girls?” 

“Hee — yes — hee-e-e,”  giggled  the  girls. 


T>  IGHT  then  Benny  should  have  stood  on  his 
-*'•  two  feet  and  reminded  them  all  that  he  had 
been  given  authority  to  engage  Sandersen 
and  had  done  so;  but  he  never  cheeped. 

“Vittori  it  is,”  said  Riley,  before  Benny 
could  rally.  “Now  the  eats.  Old  Lady 
Ryan,  I  suppose.” 

"No,”  said  Kitty,  and  had  to  kick  the  two 
girls  to  make  them  follow  her  cue.  “Mrs. 
Ryan  might  do;  but  Galvin  will  serve  things  in 
better  style.” 

Oh,  Kitty  Mahaffey!  Well  she  knew  that 
the  girls  were  sheep,  and  Riley  a  sport  of  the 
flashiest.  Benny  alone  could  spoil  her  scheme 
by  recalling  her  own  previous  statements 
that  style  could  never  replace  Mother  Ryan’s 
chicken  sandwiches  and  ice-cream.  If  he 
only  would! 

“Where’s  the  money  coming  from?”  was 
all  he  managed  to  say. 

“Well,  you  know,”  said  Kitty,  “we  only 
counted  on  collecting  half  the  assessments. 
You’ll  have  to  get  them  all  now.” 

“Sure!”  said  Riley.  “Make  them  pay  up.” 

“What  if  they  won’t?”  worried  Benny,  who 
had  the  work  to  do. 

“Go  after  ’em,”  bade  Riley,  who  had  the 
executive  ability. 

By  six  o’clock  it  stood  like  this:  Benny 
was  to  engage  the  most  popular  and  expensive 
jazz  orchestra  in  the  city  and  deliver  a  formal 
order  to  Galvin  for  punch  to  lubricate  fifty 
couples  and  supper-  on  St.  Patrick’s  evening. 
Benny  looked  harassed,  but  not  one  flicker  of 
wrath  appeared.  The  giggles  of  Hazel  and 
her  chum  had  passed  beyond  control.  Kitty 
wished  she  had  never  been  born. 


CHE  tried  to  make  a  hurried  escape;  but  at 

the  door  Riley  laid  a  detaining  hand  on 
her  elbow. 

“Say,  Miss  Mahaffey,”  he  said  admiringly, 
“I  want  to  apologize.  We  boys  had  you  sized 
up  for  a  sort  of  frost;  long  on  looks,  you  know, 
but  short  on  friendly  ways.  I  see  my  mis¬ 
take.  Say,  how  about  the  movies  to-night?” 

A  day  or  so  before,  Kitty  Mahaffey  would 
have  shaken  his  fresh  hand  off  her  arm  like 
something  hot,  and  smacked  his  fresh  face 
hard.  Even  now  she  wheeled  suddenly — and 
saw  beyond  him  Benny  Cole  standing  forlorn, 
like  a  whipped  puppy.  The  Irish  blood  in  her 
rose  and  she  tossed  her  head. 

“I’d  be  delighted,  Mr.  Riley,”  she  said  in  a 
tone  twice  as  loud  as  necessary. 

Upon  that  Riley  creature,  with  Benny 
watching  ah  the  while,  she  lavished  her 
rosiest  blush  and  sweetest  smile;  and  she  cried 
herself  to  sleep  in  her  bed  that  night. 

In  the  two  weeks  that  followed,  Kitty  came 
to  hate  the  world.  She  hated  Riley,  whose 
attentions  had  fastened  themselves  upon  her. 
She  hated  Mr.  Fennerty  for  starting  the  whole 
wretched  business.  She  hated  her  mother 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  doubt.  She  hated, 
oh!  how  she  hated  Hazel  Thwacker  and  all  her 
giggling  and  snickering  kind.  Everybody  in 
the  office  was  forever  whispering  and  carrying 
on.  And  she  hated  Benny,  most  of  all,  the 
big,  moping,  spineless  boob! 

WHEN  the  dance  had  been  planned,  Benny 
had  bid  for  the  privilege  of  escorting  Kitty, 
and  Kitty  had  said  yes.  Three  days  before 
the  event  he  came  to  her  desk  to  remind  her 
formally  of  the  arrangement.  He  seemed 
rather  unhappy  and  embarrassed. 

“Of  course,  I  asked  you  a  long  time  ago,” 
he  said.  “If  you’d  rather  go  with  somebody 
else,  it’s  all  right  with  me.” 

“Why,”  gasped  Kitty,  “what  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,”  said  Benny,  “you’ve  been  going 
around  with  Riley  a  lot  and  I  thought  maybe 
you’d  like  to  go  to  the  dance  with  him.  I’ll 
be  awful  busy  and  can’t  show  you  so  much 
attention,  maybe.” 


“Do  you  actually  mean  to  say,”  cried 
Kitty,  “that  you’d  step  aside  that  easy  and 
break  your  date  with  me?” 

“It  ain’t  that  I  want  to,  Kitty,”  said  Benny, 
distress  almost  choking  him.  “I  just  want 
to  do  what  suits  you  best.  I  don’t  know  what 
I’ve  done  that’s  wrong;  but  you  don’t  seem  to 
like  me  any  more.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’ve  done  that’s 
wrong,”  repeated  Kitty  with  blighting 
sarcasm. 

“Honest,”  said  Benny.  “Honest  Injun,  I 
don’t.” 

“Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  maybe?” 
asked  Kitty  and  rose  from  her  chair  as  straight 
as  her  trembling  knees  would  let  her. 

“Please,”  begged  Benny. 

“Well,  I  will,”  said  she,  “though  I  never 
thought  I  could  be  so  bold  to  any  man.” 

She  folded  her  arms  as  if  to  quiet  or 
to  hide  the  beating  of  her  heart,  and  faced 
him  with  chin  high  and  cheeks  aflame.  Her 
blue  eyes  looked  squarely  into  his. 

“You’re  a  nice  fellow,”  she  said.  “You 
brush  your  hair  carefully.  You  put  on  a  clean 
collar  every  morning.  You  wear  pretty 
shuts  and  neckties.  You  brush  your  teeth 
and  manicure  your  nails  and  turn  out  your 
toes.” 

A  flush  crept  over  Benny’s  face  and  neck. 
Kitty  only  instilled  a  little  more  of  venom 
into  her  voice. 

“YOU’VE  lovely  manners.  You  never  do  or 
say  anything  that  isn’t  perfectly  nice.  But 
are  you  a  man?  Answer  me  that?  Are  you 
doing  anything  to  make  people  respect  you? 
No,  you’re  not.  You’re  not,  you’re  not!” 

Benny  drew  back  as  if  from  a  stinging  slap. 

“You  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to  a  girl,”  she 
went  on,  beside  herself,  “and  maybe  she  gets  to 
thinking  more  of  you  than  she  should.  Then 
somebody  lets  her  see  how  everybody  walks 
all  over  you  and  makes  a  goat  of  you.  She 
tries  you  out  to  see  if  it  is  so  and  it  is,  it  is! 
You  aren’t  even  man  enough  to  stand  up  for 
your  rights  when  she  makes  a  public  fool  of 
you.” 

Benny  tried  desperately  to  wedge  in  a  word. 

“Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me!”. she  cried.  “Didn’t 
you  come  here  this  very  afternoon  to  tell  me 
I  didn’t  have  to  go  to  the  party  with  you? 
Don’t  you  know  that  a  man  would  have 
knocked  Riley’s  head  right  off  rather  than  let 
him  walk  away  with  his  girl?  Don’t  you 
know  that  a  real  man  would  even  tell  a  girl 
where  she  belonged  if  she  acted  like  that? 
Oh,  don’t  stand  there  and  stare  like  a  fish! 
Go  out  and  take  a  dose  of  sand  or  pepper  or 
something!  If  you  only  knew  how  I  despise 
you!” 

She  flung  her  arms  wide,  spun  around  on 
her  heel  and  stumbled  to  the  window.  She 
was  so  busy  mopping  up  the  tears  that  would 
porn-  down  like  an  equinoctial  cloudburst  that 
she  never  knew  how  or  when  Benny  left. 
After  some  minutes  of  silence  a  chill  of  appre¬ 
hension  caused  her  to  turn  one  smeared  cheek 
toward  the  room,  and  he  was  gone.  Not  that 
Kitty  cared,  of  course! 

“TSN’T  it  a  cold  night?”  she  said  snippily  to 
the  gloomy,  immaculate  young  man  who 
called  for  her  at  eight  the  night  of  the  party. 

“So-so,”  said  Benny,  not  committing  him¬ 
self. 

“I  think  it’s  very  warm  myself,”  she  said 
five  minutes  later. 

“You  just  said  it  was  cold,”  the  young  man 
reminded  her.  “Don’t  you  know  your  own 
mind?” 

“My,  how  polite  you  are — not!"  said  Kitty. 

“No  satisfying  some  people,”  grunted 
Benny. 

“You  have  such  lovely  manners,  Mr.  Cole,” 
remarked  Kitty  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

“Glad  you  like  ’em,”  said  Benny  shortly. 
“That’s  the  men’s  cloak-room.  Can’t  you 
read?” 

When  Kitty  stepped  into  the  ballroom,  the 
first  sight  that  met  her  eyes  was  M  ether 
Ryan  in  black  silk  and  white  apron  presiding 
over  the  filling  of  a  punch-bowl  by  her  son 
Clancy  and  pig-tailed  daughter  Biddy. 
Kitty  whirled  on  Benny  in  fury. 

“How  dared  you  get  Mrs.  Ryan  after  all  we 
said  about  Galvin?”  she  demanded. 

“I  did  the  collecting,  didn’t  I?”  retorted 
Benny.  “Well,  not  more  than  half  the  fellows 
paid  up.  As  usual,  the  ones  that  did  pay  had 
the  least  money  to  spend  on  foolishness. 

I  couldn’t  see  them  digging  up  their  hard- 
earned  coin  for  impudent  niggers  in  swallow¬ 
tails  and  half-frozen  foam  for  ice-cream.  See?” 

“You  had  no  authority - ” 

“Plenty  of  authority.  You  left  it  to  me  to 
order  and  collect  and  settle,  didn’t  you?” 

“You  were  to  follow  instructions.” 

Benny  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Jail  me  whenever  you  like,”  he  said. 

TZITTY  turned  away  to  join  Riley.  Mrs. 
IV  Ryan  was  an  unforgivable  outrage ;  but  she 
comforted  herself  with  the  thought  of  Vittori’s 
jazz  orchestra. 

Just  then  a  tall,  blond  man  rose  from  the 
center  of  a  group  of  black  figures  on  the  plat¬ 
form  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  It  was  Sandersen. 
Kitty’s  face  went  white. 

“Where  is  Vittori?”  she  demanded  of 
Benny,  her  shrill  voice  carrying  beyond  her 
group  to  several  outlying  couples. 

“Search  me!”  said  Benny,  as  every  one 
stopped  to  listen. 

Kitty  stepped  closer  and  hissed  into  his  ear; 

“After  all  we  said  about  Vittori,  you  would 
dare  do  this  on  top  of  the  Ryan  stunt?” 

“I  had  made  arrangements  with  Sandersen, 
Miss  Mahaffey!” 

“Pooh!”  sniffed  Kitty. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  of  her  feelings  that  was 
all  the  speech  she  could  mobilize.  Hazel 
giggled,  and  Kitty  knew  it  was  not  at  Benny 
this  time.  The  teasing  strain  of  a  waltz 
floated  out  on  the  unhappy  atmosphere. 

“Let’s  dance,”  suggested  Benny  with 
superlative  affability. 

Continued  on  page  80 


was  created  a  thing  of  natural  service  for  exhilarating*  re¬ 
freshing  and  rejuvenating  man's  physical  Itrid  mental  fac¬ 
ulties, —so  too,  Eno  springs  from  Nature’s  boiinty. ,  , 
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Eno  is  unsurpassed  for  slaking  thirst,  hut  it  doesYnore 
— it  stimulates  digestion  and  makes  for  better  health,  is  a 
natural  corrective,  purifies  the  blood,  prevents. biliousness, 
headache  and  the  many  other  ills  of  constipation.  \ 

A  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  a  large  bottle— Eno  will  be 
found  as  refreshing  and  pleasant  and  beyond  monetary 
consideration  as  other  gifts  of  nature. 
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ALLEN’S  FOOTEASE 


Antiseptic 

Powder. 


Shake  it 


Use  it 


in  your 
Foot-Bath 


Use  it  in  the  Morning 

And  walk  all  day  in  comfort.  At  night,  sprinkle  it  in  the  foot¬ 
bath,  and  soak  and  rub  the  feet.  It  freshens  the  feet  and  takes 
the  Friction  from  the  Shoe. 

IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

For  over  25  years  Allen’s  Foot=Ease  has  been  the  STANDARD 
REMEDY  for  hot,  swollen,  smarting,  tender,  tired,  perspiring, 
aching  feet,  corns,  bunions,  blisters  and  callouses.  Nothing 
gives  such  relief. 

Over  One  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand  pounds  of 
Powder  for  the  Feet  were  used  by  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  during  the  war. 

Ladies  can  wear  shoes  one  size  smaller  and  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings  wear  longer.  Those  who  use  Allen’s  Foot  =  Ease  have  solved 
their  foot  troubles.  Sold  by  Drug  and  Dep’t  stores  everywhere. 


^AP  HairPins 


Keep  the  Hair  in  Place 

5  Different  Sizes- Wand  104  Packages  Everywhere 

HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MFG.  CO 


in  your 
Shoes 
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TH E  I  DEAL  FLOOR  COV¬ 
ERING  IN  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  ALL  YEAR  ROUND 


A  Cool  Lunch 


for  a  busy  man  on  a  hot  day 


Grape-Nuts 


A  sustaining  cereal  Jfbod  of  appeal¬ 
ing  flavor,  Quickly  digested  and  lull 
of  sound  nourishment. 


mm 


There's  a  Reason 
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BUTTERICK 

PATTERN 


PRICES 


Buy  patterns  at  the  nearest  Butterick 
agency.  But  if  this  is  not  convenient,  they 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  at  40  cents  each  for 
Ladies’  or  Misses’  Dress  or  Coat  patterns 
and  30  cents  each  for  all  other  patterns, 
from  the  Main  Office  of  The  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building, 
New  York,  or  from  the  following  branch 
offices : 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
BOSTON,  MASS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
ATLANTA,  GA., 
TORONTO,  CAN., 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA, 


2231-2249  South  Park  Ave. 
1201-3-5  Washington  Ave. 
105  Chauncy  Street 
609  Mission  Street 
79-89  Marietta  Street 
468  Wellington  Street,  West 
319  Elgin  Avenue 
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THE  NICEST  BOY 


Kitty  turned  her  back  on  Mm  and  held  out 
her  h«/nd  to  Riley. 

Every  dance  on  her  program  that  Benny 
had  marked  for  Ms  own  she  danced  with 
Riley.  Once  the  two  of  them  saw  Benny 
glowering  from  behrnd  the  punch-bowl. 
Kitty  tossed  her  head  and  Riley  chuckled 
with  admiration. 

“Bet  you  one  tMng,  though,”  he  said. 
“Bet  you  won’t  have  nerve  enough  to  cut 
Mm  on  the  supper-march.” 

“Won’t  I?”  said  Kitty  with  rich  scorn. 
“Watch  me.” 

’  j  ’lIE  lme  of  the  grand  march  was  well  formed 
when  Kitty  and  Riley,  as  members  of 
the  committee,  advanced  toward  its  head. 
Of  the  two  Riley  showed  the  most  reluctance. 
Kitty  was  fairly  pMlMg  Mm.  Little  did  she 
nund  Benny’s  set,  tense  face  as  he  awaited 
them — not  she! 

“I  believe  tMs  is  mine,”  said  Benny,  a  tiny 
bit  of  tremor  creeping  into  his  voice. 

Riley  would  have  stepped  aside;  but  Kitty 
clung  to  Ms  arm. 

“I  don’t  care  to  march  with  you,  Mr.  Cole,” 
said  Kitty  in  a  Mgh-pitched,  angry  tone. 

“I’ll  ask  you  to  step  aside,  Mr.  Riley,” 
said  Benny. 

Riley  honestly  tried  to  do  so,  but  he  couldn’t. 
“Atta  boy,”  came  a  cheer,  not  too  subdued, 
from  farther  down  the  line.  Benny  screwed 
Ms  pleasant,  amiable  mouth  Mto  a  remark¬ 
ably  determined  lme,  and  Ms  eyes  bored 
into  Kitty’s.  She  gave  Mm  back  unyielding 
stare  for  stare. 

Abruptly  Benny  turned  on  Ms  heel  and 
marched  to  the  orchestra  dais.  He  spoke  a 
sentence  Mto  the  leader’s  ear.  The  music 
stopped.  Benny  returned  to  the  head  of  the 
line. 

“Sandersen  is  takrng  orders  from  me,”  he 
said.  “The  music  doesn’t  go  on  till  I  say  so. 
Riley,  I  don’t  want  to  stage  a  fight  here  on  this 
slippery  floor  M  front  of  these  ladies,  but 
you’ve  got  to  step  aside  peaceably  or  it’ll 
happen.  What  do  you  say?” 

That  bold  gentleman  took  advantage  of 
Kitty’s  stunned  bewilderment  to  break  loose. 
Murmurmg  sometMng  futile  about  settling 
later,  he  slunk  away. 

“All  right,  John,”  called  Benny. 

’T'HE  music  started.  MechamcaUy  Kitty’s 
feet  carried  her  round  and  roimd  the  hall; 
but  when  they  turned  Mto  the  room  with  the 
long,  wliite  tables,  she  knew  that  she  coMd  not 
face  her  humiliation. 

She  turned  and  fled.  Wildly  she  demanded 
her  wraps  of  the  check-girl.  Just  as  wildly  she 
dashed  for  the  outside  door.  Through  the 
blur  of  tears  she  dimly  perceived  a  man  step- 
pMg  forward  to  detaM  her.  She  coMdn’t  have 
told  whether  it  was  Riley  or  Benny,  but  she 
only  ran  the  faster. 

When  Kitty  returned  to  the  office  some  days 
later,  Mr.  Fennerty  very  tactfMly  took  up  Ms 
correspondence  as  if  nothMg  had  happened. 

He  was  interrupted  almost  immediately  by  a 
loud,  determined  voice  outside  1ns  door.  He 
frowned  and  Kitty  rose  to  her  feet. 

“I’ll  send  them  away,”  she  offered. 

She  opened  the  door  on  a  disgustMg  scene. 
Benny  Cole,  his  hair  forty  ways  for  Sunday, 
his  tie  askew  and  Ms  face  flushed,  had  an 
assistant  stock  clerk  by  the  collar. 

“Come  on  in  and  tell  it  to  the  cMef,”  he 
was  saying.  “Let’s  get  tMs  straight.” 

“You  are  disturbing  Mr.  Fennerty,”  said 
Kitty,  very  dignified. 

“That’s  what  I  mean  to  do,”  said  the 
Bolshevist  creature.  “Step  aside  and  let  me 
M.” 

He  brushed  past  her  and  dragged  his  victim 
into  the  presence. 

“I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Fennerty,”  he  said, 
“whether  I  am  or  am  not  boss  of  that  stock- 
room.  When  I  tell  these  guys  to  unload  a 
truck,  do  they  or  do  they  not  have  to  hop?” 

MR;„  FENNERTY  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
violent  coughMg.  It  weakened  Mm  and 
Ms  righteous  wrath. 

“You  are,  Cole;  you  are  the  boss  by  all 
means.  Any  tiling  else?” 

No,  sir,  said  Benny,  wMrling  Ms  victim 
about  and  starting  the  retreat.  “This  boy 
wouldn’t  take  my  word  for  it,  so  I  thought 
maybe  if  he  coMd  hear  you  say  so  once,  it 
would  settle  the  matter.” 

“What  the  dickens  has  come  over  that 
fellow?”  spec  Mated  Mr.  Fennerty.  “He’s 
like  a  volcano  that  has  just  discovered  it  can 
erupt.  Riley,  they  tell  me,  hasn’t  been  seen 
sMce  the  dance.  Gone  after  Ms  work  like  a 
wMrlwMd,  too.  Make  Mm  purchasing-agent, 
some  of  these  days.  Remember  what  I  said 
about  1ns  rusMng  in  here  with  Ms  hair  on 
end?” 

“Utterly  detestable,”  said  Kitty,  locating 
her  voice. 

“Eh?”  said  Mr.  Fennerty. 

“Absolutely  impossible/’  asserted  Kitty. 

•  Rude,  hateful!  Did  you  hear  how  he  spoke 
to  me?” 

“A  little  brusk,”  admitted  Mr.  Fennerty. 
But  he  was  rather  worked  up,  you  see.  No 
doubt  if  you  demanded  an  explanation,  he’d 
straighten  liimself  out.” 

“I  will,”  said  Kitty,  and  blessed  the  idea. 
Very  firm  of  chin,  spunky  of  mouth  and 
sober  of  eye,  she  made  for  the  stock-room 
Benny  Cole,  signhig  delivery-checks  at  Ms 
desk  fronting  the  door,  shivered,  but  did  not 
raise  Ms  eyes. 

“Who  opened  that  door?”  he  growled. 

“J  WANT  these  samples  at  once — for  Mr. 

Fennerty,  said  Kitty  Mahaffey,  thrusting 
a  typewritten  memorandum  before  the  young 
man’s  face. 

“Oh,  Eddie!”  bawled  Benny. 

“It’s  very  important,”  said  Kitty,  her  voice 
like  iced  watermelon.  “Eddie  can’t  attend 
to  it.” 

“Then  it  will  have  to  wait,”  said  Bennv 
bluntly. 

Concluded  on  page  8  6 
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PRESCRIPTION  0! 
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FOR 

THE 

GUMS 


Healthy  teeth 

cannot  live  in  dis¬ 
eased  tissue.  Gums 
tainted  with  Pyorrhea 
are  dangerously  dis¬ 
eased.  For  not  only  are 
i  he  teeth  affected,  but 
Pyorrhea  germs  seep 
into  the  body,  lower 
its  vitality  and  cause 
many  ills. 

Pyorrhea  begins  with 
tender  and  bleeding 
gums.  Then  the  gums 
recede,  the  teeth  de¬ 
cay,  loosen  and  fall 
out,  or  must  be  ex- 
traded  to  rid  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  poisonous 
germs  that  breed  in 
pockets  about  them. 

Four  out  of  five 
people  over  forty  have 
this  disease.  But  uott 
need  not  have  it.  Visit 
your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  in¬ 
spection.  And  keep 
Pyorrhea  away  by 
using  Forhan’s  For 
the  Gums. 

Fortran's  For  the 
|  Gums  will  prevent 
Pyorrhea — or  check 
its  progress — if  used 
in  time  and  used  con¬ 
sistently.  Ordinary 
dentifrices  cannot  do 
this.  Forhan's  keeps 
the  gums  hard  and 
healthy,  the  teeth 
white  and  clean.  If 
you  have  tender  or 
bleeding  gums,  start 
using  it  today.  If 
gum  -  shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use 
Forhan’s  according 
to  directions,  and 
consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 
in  U.  S.  and  Can. 

FORHAN  CO. 
New  York 

Forhan's,  Ltd. 
Montreal 


WOMENwhose 

preference  for 
Freeman’s  Face  Powder 
has  never  lessened  dur¬ 
ing  40  years  know  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  this 
pure,  smooth  powder  in 
youth  and  later  life  is 
iargely  responsible  for 
their  clear,  fresh,  vel¬ 
vety  skins. 

All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters 
50c  ( double  the  quantity  of  old 
25 c  size )  plus  2c  war  tax.  Min¬ 
iature  box  mailed  for  4c  plus  lc 
war  tax. 

THE 

FREEMAN  PERFUME  CO. 
Dept.  58  Cincinnati,  O. 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 


If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  niglit  before  retiring;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drug  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed, 

_ _ The  R.  L.  Watkins  Co..  Cleveland,  Oliio. 


Learn  at  Home! 

If  over  18,  you  can  become  a  Trained 
Nuisewitn  Diploma.  Learn  at  home, 
m  spare  time.  System  founded  by 
Orville  J.  Perkins,  M.D.  Thousands 
or  students  during:  past  20  years. 
Earn  $18  to  $30  a  Week 
Earn  while  learning-.  New  method— lessons 
simple  and  practical.  Write  for  book  and  32 
■esson [Pages  Free.  Nurse’s  outfit  free  to  un- 
ergraduates  and  graduates.  Low  price,  easy 
rms.  Hospital  experience  if  desired.  School 
hartered  by  State  of  Illinois.  Authorized  Di- 
rlomas.  Chicago  School  of  Nursing,  Dept. 
67,  116  So.  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago. 
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THAT  sparkle  of  anticipation.  The 
successful  hostess  knows  it.  A  frosty- 
looking  pitcher  with  a  tinkle  of  ice.  The 
shining  glasses.  The  fresh-grapey  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  Welch  punch.  Enough  to 
arouse  animation  even  on  the  most  lan¬ 
guid  of  days. 

Welch’s  is  such  a  satisfying  drink  be¬ 
cause  it  really  quenches  thirst.  And  it 
may  be  blended  with  other  beverages, 
lemonade,  ginger  ale  or  charged  water, 
adding  color  and  never  losing  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  taste  of  fresh,  ripe  Concord  grapes. 

Several  recipes  for  unusual  and  delec¬ 
table  punches  and  beverages  for  recep¬ 
tions,  fetes  and  other  functions,  are  given 
in  our  booklet,  “Welch  Ways.”  It  is 
mailed  free.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

Your  grocer  and  druggist  can  supply 
Welch’s  in  bottles  or  by  the  case.  Ask 
for  Welch’s  at  the  Fountain. 


the  pure  Jk  grape  spread 

Not  a  jam  or  a  jelly,  but  a  new  idea 
in  fruit  products,  smooth,  rich  and 
pure.  Made  of  choice,  selected 
grapes  and  pure  sugar  only,  without 
seeds,  skins  or  acid  crystals.  Order 
Grapelade  from  your  grocer  in  15- 
ounce  jars  or  8-ounce  tumblers. 


I  ‘DrinA 


m  II 


NET  MEASURE  0** 

From  Choicest 
Concord  Grapes 

Purr  0  Unfenr.ented 

Copy' ■  'f.'-'ir F CO- 

ZOe  WELCH  <,RArf  )l'  C 
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1/ie  Welch  Grape  Juice  CompanyAVfestfield ,  AT  Y 
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/\FTER  a  glorious  morning  on 
•L*-  the  beach,  shake  Kora-Konia 
over  arms  and  shoulders  —  at  once. 
What  might  have  been  a  bad  case  of 
sunburn  won’t  distress  you  at  all — 
won’t  even  get  pink. 

Kora-Konia  is  a  highly  medicated  pow¬ 
der  of  marvelous  potency  for  all  kinds  of 
skin  irritation.  Use  it  when  skin  is  chafed 
raw  in  hot  weather. 

It  is  moisture-resisting  and  stays  where 
it  is  applied.  A  large  box  costs  50  cents. 
Send  10  cents  for  a  generous  sample. 

Ths  Company 

335  CENTRAL  AVENUE 

n^cWflRK,  PLJ.  U.Sfl. 

Laboratories : 

Newark,  New  Jersey  Montreal,  Quebec 
Sales  Agent  in  Canada: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


ARE  YOU  GRAY? 

You  would  not  remain  so  if  you  knew  how  easily  you 
can  give  your  hair  its  youthful  natural  color  with 

C&QOteV^|ef 

hair  "  l 

It  is  the  only  article  of  its  kind  that  is  guaranteed  to 
give  you  absolute  s-t.sfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  world  are 
recommending  it  to  their  friends  because  of  its  clean¬ 
liness,  safety  and  simplicity  in  use. 

“CanuteWater”  is  a  pure,  clear,  colorless,  odorless  and 
greaseless  water-like  liquid  withmit  sediment.  It  con¬ 
tains  NONE  of  theiujurious  ingredients  of  ordinary  hair 
colorpreparations.andis  therefore  perfectly  safe  to  use. 
Because  “CanuteWater”  does  not  stain  the  skin,  it  is 
easily  applied,  producing  remarkable  results  for  any 
color  of  hair.  Washing,  or  curling  with  a  hot  iron, 
cannot  affect  the  color  in  the  least,  because  it  is  inside 
of  the  hair  cells. 

Can  you  afford  to  remain  gray  when  a  youthful  ap¬ 
pearance  is  so  easily  attainable,  with  perfect  safety 
and  at  low  cost?  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  and  you 
cannot  go  wrong.  So  get  a  bottle  now  from  your 
leading  druggist  or  department  store,  and  within  a 
week  or  so  you  will  look  10  to  20  years  younger. 

If  unable  to  obtain  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us 
direct.  You  may  be  sure  that  your  name  and  address 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence  and  all  corre¬ 
spondence  will  be  in  plain,  sealed  envelope. 

Price  $  1.25  per  bottle 
CANUTE  COMPANY,  3  Canute  Building 
1 1 3  West  1 1  Xth  Street  New  York  City 

P.S.  -There  are  imitationsandsubstitutes  which  offer  larger  prof¬ 
its  to  dealers.  But  to  be  safe  insist  on  genuine  “Canute  Water.  ’ 1 


Relieves 
and  Heals 


ri^nn^n 

KORA* 

KONIA 

Relieves 
Skin  Distress 


[Worthington  Quality 

Chairs  and  Tricycles 

The  Colson  Co. 

972  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0. 
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for  week-ends.  David  and  Mildred,  with 
three  or  four  others,  went  there  repeatedly. 
It  was  an  intimate  association,  and  led  to 
honest  comradeship  and  a  very  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  of  each  other.  Each  having  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  the  other,  proposed  all 
sorts  of  parties.  But,  and  it  is  a  point  to  be 
remembered,  there  was  more  than  a  close 
adherence  to  strict  convention  among  the 
Heath  girls,  notwithstanding  that  the  bars 
were  occasionally  let  down  as  to  lunches  and 
theaters. 

Mildred  had  many  men  friends,  but  she 
seemed  to  have  no  especial  man  friend,  no 
ardent  wooer  hovered  about.  David  wondered 
why  not,  for  she  herself  was  a  wonderful  girl, 
and  there  was  always  the  lure  of  wealth  about 
her.  David  wondered  sometimes  whether  that 
wealth  of  hers,  or  the  wealth  that  some  day 
would  be  hers,  was  not  a  menace  to  her  future 
happiness,  but  he  put  the  thought  aside.  Mil¬ 
dred  could  take  care  of  herself. 

\\7TTHIN  a  year  David’s  salary  was  three 
'  v  hundred  dollars  a  month,  which  did  nicely , 
for  his  tastes  were  simple.  Three  hundred 
dollars  would  go  a  long  way  for  a  careful 
young  man  in  1906,  when  he  had  only  himself 
to  support. 

In  January,  1907,  Johnny  Heath  got  married 
and  David  was  one  of  his  ushers,  an  unex¬ 
pected  but  pleasing  honor.  The  wedding  was 
at  noon,  and  David  was  paired  with  Mildred, 
who  was  a  bridesmaid,  so  far  as  there  was  any 
pairing.  It  was  a  gala  affair,  with  many  pre¬ 
liminary  events  that  were  tiring.  When  it  was 
all  over  Mildred  sank  back  in  a  big  chair  in  her 
own  house  and  sighed. 

“I’m  dead,”  she  said.  “I’m  going  to  bed 
and  sleep  for  a  week.”  Then  she  remembered 
that  it  was  Wednesday.  “Not  for  a  week, 
just  till  Saturday  morning.  Then  let’s  go  up 
to  Adrienne  for  over  Sunday — Jimmy  and 
Edith  are  going,  and  we’ll  get  Evelyn  and  some 
man  for  her.”  Adrienne  was  the  Heath  station 
at  the  shore,  Edith  an  older  married  sister, 
Jimmy  her  husband,  and  Evelyn  her  youngest 
sister. 

David  agreed,  the  train  was  decided  upon, 
and  he  dragged  himself  wearily  away  to  his 
club. 

He  met  Francis  Reynal  there  and  they  talked 
about  Johnny  Heath’s  wedding. 

“Lucky  people,  those  Heaths,”  Francis 
said.  “Nothing  to  worry  about;  the  future  made 
safe  for  them.” 

“You  mean  the  money  end  of  it?”  David 
asked. 

I^RANK  nodded.  “Of  course  you  know  that 
the  old  man  gives  each  son  and  daughter  a 
million  dollars  when  they  marry.” 

“Does  he?  No,  I  didn’t  know  that — I  sup¬ 
posed  he  helped  out,  but  I  didn’t  know  there 
was  any  definite  system.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  it  from  a  crony  of  Mr.  Heath’s. 
Heath  had  told  him.”  Then  Francis  smiled 
at  David.  “I  suppose  you’ll  be  the  next  one 
to — ”  Francis  did  not  finish  the  sentence; 
not  only  did  he  not  know  just  how  to  finish  it, 
but  he  saw  a  curious  expression  come  on 
David’s  face.  Francis’s  face  became  scarlet. 
“Forgive  me,  Dave,  I  should  not  have  said 
that.  Hope  you'll  forgive  me.” 

“Just  what  is  there  to  forgive?” 

It  was  very  hard  for  Francis  to  explain  that. 
“Why,  Dave,  we’ve  all — it’s  been — taken  for 
granted  that  you  and  Mildred — had  an  under¬ 
standing — that  you’d  be  married  some  day— 
that  you’d  tell  us — announce  it— when  you 
got  ready.  It’s  the  sort  of  thing  that — pleases 
every  one — makes  every  one  glad,  and  it  was 
very  poor  taste  for  me  to  have  said  anything 
about  money;  it  was  rotten  of  me.”  Then 
Francis  smiled.  “It’s  worth  while,  Dave,  to 
be  the  sort  of  man  you  are,  so  absolutely 
straight  that  everybody  who  knows  you  knows 
that  the  money  couldn’t  make  -n  atom’s 
difference.” 

“That’s  not  so,  Frank,”  David  said  slowly. 
“It  would  make  a  difference,  a  big  difference, 
if  that  other  thing  were  so.  But  it  is  not  so, 
I  give  you  my  word.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  so — you  would  understand  that  if 
you  really  thought  about  it.” 

T’HE  friendship  of  years,  founded  upon 
respect  and  faith,  each  in  the  other,  and  up¬ 
on  affection  and  complete  understanding,  could 
not  be  shaken  by  a  word  carelessly  spoken. 
Francis  rose  and  stood  for  a  moment  beside 
David,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes.  “Then 
I’m  sorry  for  her,  Dave,”  he  said,  “awfully 
sorry  for  her.” 

David,  dazed,  went  to  his  room,  with  his 
friend’s  words  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  did  not 
understand  what  those  words  meant;  they 
could  mean  many  things,  they  might  mean 
nothing.  But  if  Francis  knew  whereof  he 
spoke,  they  might  mean  a  very  horrible  tiling. 
He  tried  to  think  clearly,  and  slowly,  item  by 
item,  certain  facts  arranged  themselves  before 
him.  He  had  had,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  no  girl  friend,  no  real  girl  friend,  but 
Mildred;  she  had  no  other  friend  with  whom 
she  had  been  so  frank;  no  other  friend  whom 
she  trusted  so  implicitly ;  no  Mend  with  whom 
she  spent  so  many  hours  alone;  she  had  no 
other  friend  at  whose  side  she  stayed  sted- 
fastly,  with  no  embarrassment  and  with  such 
perfect  confidence;  her  father  had  taken  a 
great  interest  in  him,  had  talked  with  him 
intimately,  had  been  unusually  pleasant  and 
friendly  with  him,  had  permitted  his  daughter 
to  do  things  in  his  care  that  she  was  not  allowed 
to  do  with  other  men;  her  brothers  and  sisters 
and  her  friends  had  stood  aside  for  him  and 
Mildred,  had  made  their  plans  considering 
him  and  Mildred  together,  had  made  small 
jokes  about  them  and  laughed  pleasantly  at 
them;  Johnny  had  asked  him  to  be  his  usher. 

TN  AVID  had  thought  that  all  those  things  had 
been  simple  courtesy,  a  respect  for  a  good 
friendship,  but  there  alone  in  his  room  he 
asked  himself:  “Where  does  such  friendship 
lead?” 

And  quick  upon  that  question  came  another: 
“When  another  man  comes  and  takes  Mildred, 


what  then?”  The  thought  of  another  man 
possessing  Mildred,  her  love,  her  body,  her 
heart,  her  soul,  horrified  him- 

r1PHE  next  morning  he  laughed;  the  night’s 
1  sleep  had  driven  away  the  clouds  of  doubt 
and  fear  and  uncertainty — and,  in  the  morning, 
David  laughed.  Mildred  was  heart-free  and 
fancy-free:  he  knew  her  well,  her  eyes,  her 
bps,  her  voice,  and  never  once  had  he  seen  a 
sign  of  love  in  them,  and  if  it  had  been  there 
he  would  have  seen  it.  Mildred  had  no  guile 
to  hide  the  emotions  that  were  within  her. 

Yet  the  hours  till  Saturday  noon  dragged 
themselves  into  an  eternity,  for  David  wanted 
to  see  Mildred,  to  hear  her  speak,  to  see  her 
eyes,  to  learn  from  them,  again,  what  he  knew — 
that  she  was  just  his  friend  and  nothing 
more.  But  always,  in  each  one  of  those  horns, 
was  the  thought  that  would  not  down — some 
day  she  would  be  another  man’s  woman. 

Saturday  was  cold,  a  gray  day  with  a  strong 
wind.  Mildred  came  to  the  train-gate  smiling, 
dressed  for  the  rough  outdoors,  her  skates  over 
her  arm. 

“The  others  quit,”  she  said.  “They’ve  gone 
to  the  theater  and  are  coming  up  afterward. 
Are  you  afraid  of  the  cold?” 

David  laughed.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the 
cold,  and  his  heart  was  light.  One  glance  at 
the  big  girl  had  been  enough — her  cheeks  were 
red,  her  eyes  were  bright,  her  supple  body  had 
steel  springs  in  it;  she  was  happy,  and  heart 
and  fancy  free. 

When  they  left  the  train  at  Adrienne  it  was 
snowing  hard;  a  faithful  villager  drove  them 
in  a  heavy,  creaky  sleigh  to  the  cottage  five 
miles  away,  and  promised  to  bring  the  others 
when  they  came  later.  They  tried  skating, 
but  the  snow,  descending  on  them  like  an 
avalanche,  soon  made  it  impossible  and  they 
hunted  up  two  pairs  of  snow-shoes  and  went 
out  again. 

TT  WAS  nearly  dark  when,  without  warning, 
1  Mildred  tripped  and  feU,  and  David  heard 
one  low  exclamation:  “Ouch!”  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  touched  her,  except  when 
they  danced,  and  a  thrill  shot  through  him 
when  he  felt  her  arms  about  him  as  he  lifted 
her,  for,  with  her  snow-shoes  on,  she  was 
helpless  in  the  deep  snow.  She  tested  her 
ankle,  while  he  supported  her,  walking  a  few 
steps  with  his  arm  about  her.  She  found  noth¬ 
ing  very  wrong,  and  they  went  back  to  the 
cottage. 

They  lighted  a  fire  and  sat  on  a  big  couch 
before  it,  tired  and  drowsy,  and  saying  very 
little.  David,  glancing  at  her,  saw  her  smiling. 

“What’s  the  joke?”  he  asked. 

“There  isn’t  any  joke.  Why?” 

“What  are  you  smiling  at?” 

She  laughed.  “Just  because  I’m  happy.” 
She  became  suddenly  animated.  “I’m  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world,  Dave.  It  doesn’t 
seem  right  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am — everybody 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  trouble.”  She  was 
serious  for  a  moment  and  then  she  laughed. 
“I’ll  have  a  trouble  pretty  soon  if  the  others 
don’t  come;  I’m  nearly  starved.  I  wonder 
where  they  are!” 

“Probably  the  train's  late,  and  it’s  a  fine 
jaunt  over  here  from  the  station  in  this  snow. 
They’ll  turn  up  eventually.” 

But  the  clock  over  the  fireplace  ticked  the 
minutes  away  and  the  others  did  not  turn  up, 
and  as  they  waited  David  watched  her,  and 
the  words:  “Some  day  she  will  be  another 
man’s  girl,”  kept  running  through  his  mind. 

QEVEN  o'clock  came  and  half-past  seven,  and 
^  then  she  telephoned  to  the  station.  David, 
watching  her,  saw  the  color  leave  her  face. 
She  turned  to  him  slowly  and  said: 

“A  boat  is  jammed  at  the  Harlem  River 
Bridge  and  the  draw  is  open.  It  happened 
at  four  o’clock  and  they  say  there  won’t 
be  any  trains  through  till  after  midnight  at 
the  earliest.” 

David  did  not  understand,  for  an  instant, 
just  what  that  meant,  and  even  when  he 
realized  that  he  and  Mildred  would  be  there 
alone  all  night  it  would  not  have  seemed  a  very 
serious  situation  if  he  had  not  seen  Mildred’s 
face,  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  old  family  servants 
were  in  the  house.  Certainly,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  good  old  woman  would  be  a 
competent  and  proper  chaperon.  But  that 
was  not  the  point.  Perhaps  Mildred  took  it 
all  too  seriously,  perhaps  she  was  not  quite 
as  broad-minded  then  as  she  might  well  have 
been.  Most  girls,  most  very  nice  girls,  would 
have  laughed,  made  a  proper  arrangement  of 
the  household  and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  David, 
when  he  saw  her  face,  knew  that  he  could  not 
let  it  go  at  that.  He  knew,  too,  that  it  was  far 
better  that  Mildred  should  feel  as  she  did  than 
that  she  should  lean  the  other  way. 

“Perhaps  the  Wades  are  in  their  house,”  he 
said,  “and  we — I — can  go  over  there.”  The 
Wade  house  was  two  miles  away.  Mildred’s 
face  brightened  for  an  instant. 

“I’m  afraid  they’re  in  town,”  she  said,  and 
then  added:  “but  we  can  try  them  on  the 
telephone.” 

'“THEY  tried  the  Wades  and  the  operator  told 
them  that  the  telephone  had  been  tempor¬ 
arily  disconnected.  That  meant  only  one  thing. 

“Try  the  golf -club,”  Mildred  said.  “It 
closed  the  first  of  December,  but  maybe  a  care¬ 
taker  is  there.” 

David  telephoned  and  this  time  the  operator, 
foregoing  the  official  formula,  told  him  that 
the  club  was  closed  and  no  one  there. 

“Never  mind.  I’ll  go  up  to  the  village.  I’ll 
find  some  place  or  other.” 

Mildred  said  nothing  to  that,  but  her  blue 
eyes  had  a  thousand  emotions  in  them.  “Let’s 
have  dinner,”  she  said,  “perhaps  something 
will  happen.” 

They  did  their  best  to  make  it  a  gay  meal, 
but  it  was  hard  work  to  be  gay.  The  wind 
howled,  lashing  the  snow  against  the  windows; 
the  cottage  was  cold,  it  was  bitterly  cold  out¬ 
side,  and  dark,  and  the  village  was  five  long 
miles  away.  It  was  a  dreary  shore,  with  not 
a  soul  that  they  knew  of  along  the  way.  But 
Continued  on  page  85 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  or  calluses  so 
they  lift  off 


Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never 
let  a  corn  ache  twice. 


Tiny  bottle  costs  few  cents 
at  drug  stores  —  anywhere 
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That  Luden’s  are  “just  the 
thing”  for  dust-tickled 
and  throat. 


nose 


LUDENS 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 
GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin  Nathaniel  Bogue,  who  stammered 
himself  for  twenty  years  so  badly  he  could 
hardly  talk,  originator  of  The  Bogue  Unit 
Method  for  Restoring  Perfect  Speech  and  Founder 
of  the  Bogue  Institute  for  Stammerers  and 
Stutterers  (Founded  1901),  an  Institution  with 
national  patronage,  strongly  endorsed  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  has  written  a  288-page  book,  telling  how  he  cured 
himself.  Contains  definite  and  authoritative  information.  Sent 
anywhere  to  readers  of  The  Delineator  for  25  cents  coin  or  stamps 
to  cover  postage  and  mailing.  Address 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President 
6608  Bogue  Building  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Mavis  Toilet  Water 


Refreshing — fragrant — delight¬ 
ful!  A  summer  luxury  that 
has  become  a  necessity — be¬ 
cause  it  brings  unusual  comfort. 


Mavis  Face  Powder 


Not  artificially  heavy  to  make  it 
stay  on — soft  and  light  as  the 
petal  of  a  flower — and  irresist¬ 
ibly  fragrant.  Tou  will  prefer  it! 


Have  Tou  Heard  the  TMav'ts  Waltz? 

A  beautiful  melody  that  expresses  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  Mavis.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  for 
six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  packing  and 
postage.  Hear  it  on  the  Emerson  Record, 

No.  10152,  on  sale  at  all  phonograph  shops. 


Painted  expressly 


Send  15c  to  Vivaudou,  l  imes  Building,  New  York,  for  a  generous  sample  of  Mavis  Perfume 
Add  six  cents  if  you  want  the  beautiful  Mavis  Waltz 


FOR  VIVAUDOU.  BY 
FRED  L.  PACKER 


NEW  YORK 
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Kills 

Germs 


.  . 


bach  graduation  mark  indicates  sufficient  Lysol 
Disinfectant  to  make  V2  gallon  of  1 %  solution. 


mm 


A  1  Vo  solution  is  sufficiently  strong  for  disin¬ 
fecting  purposes  about  the  home. 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  in  Tubes 

Contains  the  necessary  proportion  of  the 
antiseptic  ingredients  of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to 
render  the  razor,  strop,  cup,  and  shaving-brush 
aseptically  clean,  to  guard  the  tiny  cuts  from 
infection,  and  give  an  antiseptic  shave.  If 
your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  a  supply 
for  you. 

Lysol  Toilet  Soap,  25c  a  Cake 


Jp 

|  This  much  Lysol  Disinfectant  makes  1  gallon  of 
germ-killing  disinfectant. 


Merely  add  Lysol  Disinfectant  to  water.  Sprinkle 
a  few  drops  of  this  solution  frequently  in  toilets,  pails, 
sinks,  drains,  sick-rooms,  closets,  garbage  cans,  and 
wherever  flies  gather. 


MMMH 


This  is  a  50c  bottle  and  makes  5  gallons  of  solu¬ 
tion,  A  25c  bottle  makes  2  gallons  of  solution. 


Contains  the  necessary  proportion  of  the 
antiseptic  ingredients  of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  skin.  It  is  also  re¬ 
freshingly  soothing,  healing,  and  healthful  for 
improving  the  skin.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he 
hasn’t  it,  ask  him  to  order  it  for  you. 


When  cleaning,  add  a  little  Lysol  Disinfectant 
to  the  water  with  which  floors,  walls,  dark  corners, 
window  sills,  and  all  dust-covered  surfaces  are  washed. 
1  hen  you  will  disinfect  as  you  clean. 


FREE  SAMPLES 

A  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  and  Lysol 
Toilet  Soap  will  be  mailed  free  for  the  men  of 
your  family,  merely  for  the  asking.  Simply 
send  us  your  name  and  complete  address  and 
ask  for  the  free  samples. 


Lysol  Disinfectant  kills  germ  life  and  cleanses 
thoroughly  all  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Women  find  Lysol  Disinfectant  invaluable  also  for 
personal  hygiene. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
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•  Continued  from  page  82 

MR.  DOG-IN-THE-MANGER 


p avid  made  light  of  the  long  journey  and 
Mildred  gazed  at  him.  There  was  a  mist  in 
her  blue  eyes,  her  hand  trembled  a  little  and 
her  breast  fluttered  as  David  had  never  seen 
it  do  before. 

They  were  just  leaving  the  dmmg-room 
when  the  telephone  rang,  and  the  station-man 
read  a  telegram  to  them.  It  had  been  delayed 
and  was  from  Edith,  explaining  matters  and 
ending  with  the  question:  “Is  Carroll  there?” 
Carroll  was  an  older  brother,  and  that  question 
told  clearly  how  the  Heaths  felt  about  Mildred 
being  alone  with  David. 

Pi’  CARROLL  were  only  here!”  Mildred 
muttered.  “I’ll  call  Edith  and  ask  her 
what  to  do.”  She  flew  back  to  the  telephone 
and  heard  the  words:  “We  can’t  get  New  York, 
the  wires  are  all  down,”  and  explanations  fol¬ 
lowed.  Communication  with  New  York  was 

impossible. 

“That’s  the  end  of  it,”  David  said.  “But 
don’t  worry,  I  can  make  it  easily  enough.  I’ll 
go  on  snow-shoes.”  He  set  to  work,  putting 
on  a  great  many  clothes  and  strapping  on  the 
snow-shoes.  Mildred  stood  by  him  at  the 
door. 

“Don’t  go,  David,  don’t  go!  I  can’t  let  you 
go  out  on  a  night  like  this!” 

“The  night’s  nothing,”  he  said.  “The 
walk’s  a  lark,  but  I  don’t  like  leaving  you  here 
alone.  I  know  that  you're  safe,  but  you’re  a 
long  way  from — ”  David’s  voice  failed  him, 
bis  emotion  overcame  him,  and  he  stood  star¬ 
ing  at  Mildred. 

“Don’t  go,  David.  I’m  silly,  I’m  a  fool— 
I — I — I  didn’t  care  what  people  would  say  or 

think — I  just  cared  what  you  thought - ” 

“What  I  thought,  Milly!” 

“I  told  you  I  was  a  fool — I  wanted  you  to 
stay  here — with  me — I  don’t  want  you  to  go 
out — away.  You  mustn’t  go — take  oft  your 
tilings.”  - 

She  had  come  toward  David,  her  hands  were 
on  his  coat,  her  Angers  fumbled  at  its  buttons. 
David  took  her  hands  in  Ms  and  held  them 
against  Ms  breast.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he 
had  known  that  he  ought  not  to  go  away  and 
leave  her  there  alone,  and  he  had  felt  all  during 
the  evening  that  Anally  he  would  not  go.  His 
decision  to  go  had  had  a  dominating  sensation 
of  unreality  about  it. 

CO  THEY  played  their  comedy,  those  two 
^  friends,  and  they  stood  by  the  door,  close 
together,  her  hands  in  Ms,  their  arms  pressed 
together,  lookrng  into  each  other’s  eyes,  till 
Mildred's  eyes  dropped  and  she  blushed,  and 
David  felt  her  body  sway  as  though  she  had 
suddenly  become  weak.  He  had  a  wild  desire 
to  take  her  in  Ms  arms,  to  infold  her  weakness 
in  Ms  strength,  and  he  knew  in  that  moment 
that  she  would  come  to  Mm,  unresisting,  and 
that  her  coming  would  mean  that  she  came  to 
Mm  to  stay  forever.  His  friendsMp  vanished ; 
love  swept  over  Mm,  the  love  that  had  slowly 
and  silently,  like  a  thief  in  the  Mglit,  stolen 
into  Ms  heart,  that  he  had  thought  was  proof 
against  love. 

And  there,  in  that  delirious  ecstatic  moment, 
side  by  side  with  Ms  love  came  anguish,  for 
his  pride  forbade  that  he  should  live  upon  her 
riches,  and  without  her  riches  she  could  not 
iive  with  Mm.  He  had  thought  it  all  out  in  a 
cold,  calculating  hour,  when  temptation  had 
struggled  to  lay  a  hand  on  him.  Temptation 
had  lost  and  been  sent  flying  away ;  David  had 
analyzed  the  situation  and  arrived  at  the 
solution  quickly.  Mildred,  born  and  bred  to 
wealth,  so  used  to  great  wealth  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  course,  could  not  give  it  up  without 
suffering  and  great  unhappiness;  lie  could  not 
live  on  another  man’s  bounty;  no  lasting  love 
could  be  founded  upon  a  union  in  winch  the 
man  was  not,  in  fact,  the  master. 

pURTHERMORE,  no  man  could,  if  he  loved, 
ask  a  woman  for  her  love  and  in  the  same 
breath  ask  her  to  sacrifice  her  material  welfare 
to  satisfy  Ms  pride,  even  if  that  pride  had  in  it 
great  good  sense  and  was  based  on  a  worthy 
principle.  But  for  all  Ms  resolution  and  con¬ 
fidence,  love  had  come,  and  he  stood,  strug¬ 
gling  with  it  by  the  door,  and  Mildred  waited. 

Luck  was  with  David,  luck  gave  Mm  a 
moment  to  regain  Ms  self-control.  He  heard 
the  heavy  stamping  of  feet  on  the  piazza,  and 
before  the  door  belund  Mm  opened  he  and 
Mildred  had  sprung  apart.  Carroll  came  M, 
and,  cold  and  covered  with  snow,  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  saw  Mildred  in  her  evening 
dress  and  David  wrapped  in  wool  and  fur  and 
wearing  snow-shoes,  and  understood  that 
something  was  afoot. 

“Where  are  the  others?”  he  asked. 

“They  couldn’t  get  here,  the  railroad  is  out 
of  business,”  David  said. 

“And  you  two  are  here  alone.  What  do  you 
know  about  that!” 

“Where  have  you  been — how  did  you  get 
here?”  Mildred  asked. 

“At  Bailey’s,  looking  at  the  dogs.  Came  up 
at  noon,  had  dinner  with  him  and  walked 
over — some  walk,  too.”  Then  and  not  till 
then  did  he  really  comprehend  David’s  attire. 
“Where  you  gomg,  Dave?” 

“I’m  not  going  anywhere — now,”  David 
said,  and  laughed. 

'pHEN  the  truth  burst  upon  Carroll,  he  looked 
from  David  to  Mildred  and  roared  with 
laughter.  “Of  all  the  nonsense  I  ever  heard 
of!"  he  cried.  “You  two  make  me  tired,”  and 
he  laughed  again,  struck  David  a  blow  across 
the  shoulders,  snapped  a  finger  against  Mil¬ 
dred’s  cheek  and  went  up-stairs.  “I’m  gorng 
to  bed;  don’t  sit  up  all  night,  you  kids,”  he 
called. 

Mildred  turned  to  David.  “I  should  tMnk 
you  might  take  off  a  few  things  now,”  she  said. 
“You  must  be  warm,  and  you  don’t  need  snow- 
shoes  in  here,”  and  she  went  mto  the  livrng- 
room. 

In  a  moment  David  followed  her  and  found 
her  in  the  corner  of  the  couch  before  the  fire. 

“It  turned  out  all  right  after  all,  didn’t  it? 
And  just  because  Carroll’s  crazy  about  dogs,” 
Mildred  said.  David  knocked  his  pipe  against 
an  andiron,  filled  it  and  lighted  it.  “Good 


Heavens,  don’t  look  so  dolefM!”  she  cried. 
“You  ought  to  be  happy,  as  happy  as  I  am.” 

-“Are  you  really  happy?” 

“I’ve  never  been  so  happy  in  my  life.  Poor 
Davy,  why  don’t  you  ’fess  up  and  have  it  over 
with — you’ll  have  to  do  it  sooner  or  later.” 

She  was  happy — her  blue  eyes  were  sparkling, 
her  face  was  flushed  and  she  was  smiling. 
David  had  tragedy  in  Ms  face.  Mildred  laughed 
at  Mm. 

“You  really  don’t  have  to  ’fess  up  if  you 
don’t  want  to,”  she  said.  “I  understand  all 
about  it,  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
Come  and  sit  down  so  that  I  can  talk  to  you.” 

David  sat  down  on  the  couch. 

“Of  course  I  knew  that  this  was  going  to 
happen  some  time — and  some  time  was  to¬ 
night,  out  m  the  hall.  I’ve  been  waitrng  for  the 
sign,  waiting  a  long  time,  and  I  knew  that  when 
the  time  came  I’d  have  to  do  the  talking,  if 
you  were  not  to  go  away  with  your  silly  pride 
and  break  my  heart — and  your  own.”  She 
kept  laugliing  at  Mm.  “What  would  you  do, 
Davy,  if  I  married  some  other  man?  I  really 
believe  I  could,  if  I  wanted  to.” 

“Somehow  I  can’t — I — that’s  the  trouble, 
Milly,  that  isn’t  possible.” 

“Good  old  Mr.  Dog-M-the-Manger!”  she 
cried.  “You  make  me  love  you,  Davy.  I 
can’t  marry  any  other  man,  and  then  you 
won’t  ask  me  to  marry  you.  Do  you  thhik 
that’s  a  nice  way  to  treat  a  poor  girl?” 

'"THOSE  last  two  words  gave  David  Ms  chance. 

“That’s  the  trouble,  Milly,  you’re  not  a 
poor  girl,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  am.  It’s  father’s  money,  all  of 
it,  and  fathers  are  such  uncertain  creatures 
that — that — I’ve  been  taking  sewing-lessons 
from  Bridget — she’s  a  perfectly  wonderful 
teacher,  and  I — I — well,  I  made  tMs  dress  and 
I’ve  learned  to  cook  and  I’ve  talked  a  lot  with 
Christine  Fellows — she  lives  on  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  There’s  notlung  wrong  with 
the  way  she  lives,  is  there?  And  I  know  just 
how  much  she  and  Rodman  pay  for  rent  and 
clothes  and  food  and  incidentals  and  how  much 
they  had  left  over.”  Mildred  sprang  up  from 
the  couch.  “Of  course,  if  you  tMnk  Christine’s 
more  of  a  woman  than  I  am,  I  have  notlung 
to  say.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  are  willing  to  give 
up  all — all — everytliing  you’re  used  to?” 

“What  am  I  used  to?  Food  and  lodging  and 
clothes — and  you— aren’t  you  man  enough  to 
furnish  those  for  one  wMte  woman?  It’s  an 
outrage  for  you  to  make  me  stand  here  talkmg 
like  a — just  as  though  it  were  leap-year.  You 
know  perfectly  well  we  can’t  get  along  without 
each  other.  You're  not  gomg  to  insMt  me  by 
saying  I’m  not  woman  enough  to  go  along  with 
you,  wherever  for  time  leads,  are  you?” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you’re  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  me,  to  walk  out  of  your  house  and 
into  mine  with  the  clothes  you  have  on  and  not 
another - ’  ’ 

‘ ‘ NJ O ,  I  don’t,  I’m  practical  at  least.  I’ll  bring 
'  a  trousseau  and  the  wedding-presents 
along  like  any  other  girl,  but  the  wedding- 
presents  will  be  cliina  and  glass  and  a  little 
furniture  and  some  silverware.  Otherwise  I’ll 
go  to  you — as  is.” 

“And  stay — as  is — forever?” 

“And  stay — as  is — forever.” 

“And  with  no  regrets?” 

“Haven’t  I  told  you  I’m  the  happiest  girl 
in  the  world — a  thousand  times  happier  than 
I  could  ever  be — the  other  way?” 

Daniel  Heath  was  an  imdemonstrative  man. 
When  David  went  to  Mm  and,  mixing  tlfings 
up  beautifully,  told  Mm  that  he  was  gomg  to 
marry  Mildred,  and  asked  if  he  might,  the 
father  said  that  he  certainly  might. 

“Naturally  I  expected  this  to  happen,”  he 
said.  “I  am  very  much  pleased,  more  than 
pleased.”  And  within  a  few  minutes  he  told 
David  that  he  would  provide  amply  for  Ms 
daughter  and  for  Mm;  he  stated  the  exact  sum 
that  he  would  bestow  upon  her  on  her  wed¬ 
ding-day,  the  enormous  sum  that  David  had 
heard  about  before. 

“Of  course,  sir,”  David  stammered,  “it’s 
wonderful  of  you  to  offer  to  do  that,  but  Mil¬ 
dred  and  I’ve  decided  to — to — go  it  alone,  if 
you  don’t— if  you’ll  let  us.” 

TOR  an  instant  Darnel  Heath  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  the  truth  came  to  Mm  qrnckly. 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  willing  to 
submit  my  daughter  to  hardships,  to  deny - ” 

“When  your  daughter  complains  of  hard- 
slfips — if  she  ever  needs  money — ever  asks  you 
for  it — give  it  to  her — but  not  till  then.” 

“You  can  have  little  confidence  in  yourself — 
or  M  your  love — if  you  are  afraid  that - ” 

Again  David  Mterrupted.  “I  have  so  much 
confidence  in  my  love  and  Mildred’s  that  we 
are  not  gomg  to  take  any  chances  with  it.  It 
might  work  out  all  right  the  other  way — it  is 
sure  to  tMs  way.  I’m  a  man,  she’s  a  woman, 
we’ll  both  have  our  work  to  do — and  I  want 
to  do  mine.  If  I’m  not  up  to  the  job,  then  I’ll 
have  nothing  to  say.” 

Darnel  Heath’s  jaws  were  shut  tight,  Ms 
lips  pressed  firmly  together  and  Ms  right  eye 
was  half-closed,  as  he  gazed  stedfastly  at 
David.  They  stood  faerng  each  other  for  a 
moment  and  then  a  suspicion  of  a  smile  came 
on  the  father’s  lips. 

“You  are,  I  think,  wise  beyond  your  years. 
Take  my  daughter  and  be  good  to  her.  I  shall 
tell  her  that  I  am  proud  of  her — and  of  you.” 
DaMel  Heath  turned  quickly  and  walked  from 
the  room.  He  had  no  use  for  men  who  coMd 
not  Mde  their  emotions. 

A  DOZEN  years  later  Daniel  Heath  died  and, 
^  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  the  newspapers 
dug  his  obituary  out  of  their  morgues  and  then 
published  Ms  will.  His  will  gave  notlung  to 
Ms  daughter,  Mildred  Howes,  but  it  said  that 
the  testator  had  amply  provided  for  her  before 
Ms  death.  Few  people  knew  how  or  to  what 
extent  he  had  provided  for  her.  The  fact  was 
that  he  had  placed  with  a  trust  company 
securities  to  the  value  of  many  times  a  million 
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I  know  you  like  it — 
but  no  more  now! 


Children  enjoy  munching  these  deliciously  flavored  ANAL  AN 
pastilles,  which  so  gently  yet  effectively  cleanse  the  system. 


this  Laxative  acts  better 
and  is  pleasing  to  take, 
bv  all  —  young  and  old, 


Because  it  contains  real  fruit, 
than  old  fashioned  castor  oil, 
A  modern  laxative  welcomed 
strong  or  delicate.  _ - 


ANA  LAX  is  sold  by 
all  good  druggists  all 
over  the  country. 
Try  it! 


McKesson  s  robbins 

I  ncorporated 

91  F ulton  St.,  New  York 
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Always  say  “Bayer”  and  insist  upon  a  “Bayer  package” 


The  “Bayer  Cross”  is  the  thumb-print 
of  genuine  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin.” 
It  protects  you  against  imitations  and 
identifies  the  genuine  Aspirin  prescribed 


by  physicians  for  over  eighteen  years. 

Always  buy  an  unbroken  package  of 
“Bay  er  T abl  ets  of  Aspirin  ’  ’  which  contain  s 
proper  directions. 


Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  but  a  few  cents  —  Larger  packages 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


Alabastine 

INSTEAD  OF  KALSOMINE  OR  WALL  PAPER. 

Alabastine  beautifies  your  walls  —  modernizes  your  home,  and  conduces 
to  the  health  of  your  family.  Alabastine  is  durable,  sanitary,  economical; 
for  interior  surfaces,  plaster,  or  wallboard — in  full  fivefcpound  packages, 
directions  on  package;  mixes  with  cold  water.  All  Alabastine  packages 
have  cross  and  circle  printed  in  red. 

ALABASTINE  CO.,  387  Grandville  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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BOUKJOIS 
"ASHES  OF  KOSES” 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

A  French  hand' made 
rouge  of  unique  natural' 
ness,  may  be  obtained  in 
a  large  variety  of  styles 
and  sizes,  at  35c  and 
higher.  No.  88  above 
illustrated. 


keeps  the  skin  cool  and  fragrant  through 
summer's  wilting  heat.  Its  exotic  deli¬ 
cacy  of  fragrance  is  especially  appealing 
to  the  woman  of  refinement. 


A.  BOURJOIS  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Paris 


Free  play  o£  arms  and  unrestrained  action  are  ; 
HI  permitted  the  user  of  Delatone.  Unreserved  and  o~~ 
simple  £race  is  desired  by  sensible  persons.  Use  Delatone 
and  you  can  follow  the  present  fashions  at  the  seashore, 

in  the  ballroom,  at  dinners,  parties  — any¬ 
where.  It  encourages  untrammeled 
movement,  unaffected  elegance  and  guile¬ 
less  &race.  That  is  why — 

“they  all  use  Delatone” 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  wel  1-known  scientific  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  quick,  safe  and  certain  removal  of 
hairy  growths,  no  matter  how  thick  or  stubborn. 

Beauty  specialists  recommend  Delatone  for  the 
removal  of  objectionable  hair  from  the  face,  neck 
or  arms.  After  application,  the  skin  is  clear,  firm 
and  hairless. 


SHEFFIELD 
pharmacal  CO. 

WEXFORD  BLOG 
CHICAGO 


Druggists  sell  Delatone;  or  an  original  1-oz  jar  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  uvonreceipt  of$l  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO.  KS5 
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THOSE  BARE 
ARMS 

BY  ELLEN  IRENE  PAUL 

SLEEVES  are  short  this  Summer.  Usually 
it  is  the  outdoor  girl  who  spends  her 
vacation  on  the  shore,  or  motoring  or 
tramping,  or  at  sports,  who  tussles  with  this 
question  of  burned,  tanned  and  freckled 
arms.  But  this  year  it  is  every  woman — 
office-worker,  housekeeper,  stay-at-home  or 
go-away  person. 

Of  course  you  may  try  to  answer  with  the 
slogan  of  good  breeding  that  a  woman  should 
never  appear  on  the  street  without  her  gloves, 
and  that,  after  all,  only  the  vacationing  person 
will  be  affected.  ,  But  we  all  know  how  impa¬ 
tiently  most  of  the  ideas  about  good  form  on 
which  our  mothers  reared  us  go  into  the  dis¬ 
card  to-day.  Secretly  we  are  rather  glad  we 
can  be  careless  about  the  good  old  convention, 
because  gloves,  even  silk  or  cotton  ones,  are 
outrageous  in  cost,  and  we  like  to  economize 
without  being  caught  doing  it. 

Bare-armed,  though,  the  sun  is  sure  to  get 
hold  of  us  in  Midsummer.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  Stay  burned  and  tanned  and 
freckled? 

That  is  all  right  just  for  a  Summer  day.  It 
is  expected  of  us,  a  proud  evidence  that  we 
have  been  vacationing.  But  what  about  the 
ugly  after-days  in  Autumn  and  Winter,  when 
the  burned  or  tanned  skin  is  coarsened  and 
discolored? 

J-TALT  the  sun’s  little  joke  at  the  start:  with 
gloves,  of  course,  if  you  can  have  them 
and  make  yourself  wear  them;  if  not,  with 
bleaches.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but 
the  only  preventive  against  tan  on  the  arms  is 
gloves  or  cream.  Most  of  us  hate  to  use 
grease-creams  except  when  we  are  going  to  bed , 
but  we  can  use  a  vanishing  cream  and  cover 
it  quickly  with  powder  to  form  a  protective 
coating  on  the  arms.  But  even  that  rubs 
off.  So  perhaps  cure  will  always  be  needed. 

Bleaches  are  the  cure.  They  range  all  the 
way  from  the  kitchen  lemon  and  cucumber- 
juice  and  benzoin  drops  in  the  water  with 
which  we  wash,  to  the  grease  and  lotion 
bleaches  sold  in  the  drug-stores  and  large 
department-stores.  These  are  safer  and  surer 
than  home  remedies.  One  is  liable,  under 
stress,  to  use  strong  lemon-juice,  for  instance, 
too  freely,  and  its  caustic  effect  may  be  bad  for 
a  sensitive  skin,  especially  one  made  more 
sensitive  by  wind  and  hot  sun. 

It  is  best  to  experiment  with  one  or  two 
lotions  and  a  grease  bleach  until  one  finds 
exactly  what  suits  one’s  own  skin.  Certainly 
have  either  one  or  the  other.  Then  sun  and 
wind  will  hold  no  terrors  for  you. 

For  cases  of  severe  sunburn,  avoid  breaking 
the  skin,  prick  any  blister  that  may  form, 
sprinkle  the  surface  with  finely  powdered 
starch  and  cover  with  gauze  containing  car- 
bolated  vaseline.  Do  not  remove  this 
covering  until  the  danger  of  inflammation  is 
past.  If  the  skin  is  not  broken,  zinc  oxid  or 
boric  acid  may  be  worked  into  the  vaseline. 


Concluded  from  page  80 

THE  NICEST  BOY 


Kitty  began  to  shake  in  a  wave  of  temper. 

‘‘Mr.  Fennerty  wants  these  samples  at 
once,”  she  said  and  stamped  her  bit  of  a  foot. 

“Mr.  Fennerty  can  have  them  this  after¬ 
noon — if  he  wants  them  at  all.” 

“Oh!”  cried  Kitty.  “Wait  till  I  report  your 
rudeness!” 

“Yeah,  wait,”  said  that  boor  who  had  once 
been  the  nicest  boy  in  the  place. 

“Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Cole — began  Kitty. 

“Do  you  realize,  Miss  Mahaffey,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Benny,  “that  I  once  said  I  was  busy 
and  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted?  Leave 
your  memo  and  I’ll  see  to  it  when  I  get 
through  here.”  He  rose,  walked  to  the  door 
and  opened  it  with  a  stinging  air  of  decision. 

“I’ll  ask  you  to  leave,  Miss  Mahaffey,” 
he  said. 

“I  won’t,”  said  Miss  Mahaffey,  her  back  to 
the  door. 

“At  once,”  said  the  brute. 

“T  WON’T,”  said  Miss  Mahaffey,  trembling 
more  than  ever.  “I  won’t  leave,  Mr.  Cole, 
until  you  give  me  an  explanation.” 

“An  explanation?  Me?  You?”  asked  Benny 
in  exaggerated  stupefaction. 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Mahaffey,  “an  explana¬ 
tion.  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  have  ever 
done  that  you  should  insult  me  publicly  and 
privately.” 

“You  would  like  to  know?”  mocked  Benny. 
“You  would,  would  you?  Well,  you’ve  got  it 
coming  to  you.” 

If  Kitty  Mahaffey  could  have  seen  the 
glint  in  those  mild  blue  eyes,  her  knees  would 
surely  have  gone  all  to  jelly.  Silently  he 
stepped  up  and  spoke  into  her  ear. 

“It  will  be  a  whale  of  an  explanation, 
Kitty  Mahaffey,”  he  prophesied.  “But  I’m 
not  making  it  now.  I’ll  be  around  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  past  eight  this  evening  and  say  it  in  your 
front  parlor.  You  asked  for  it,  remember, 
and  you’re  going  to  get  it.  And  when  I  get 
through — when  I  get  through,  Kitty  Mahaffey, 
you  can  take  it  or  leave  it  just  as  it  stands. 
I’ll  go  on  my  knees  no  more  to  anybody. 
You  wanted  a  fighting-cock  and  you’ve  got 
him  right  here.  At  a  quarter  past  eight  this 
evening,  Kitty  Mahaffey!” 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her 
to  the  door. 

“Let  me  go!”  cried  Kitty,  furious. 

“I’m  insisting  on  it,”  said  Benny  politely, 
giving  her  a  gentle  push. 

“A  quarter  past  eight  this  evening!”  and 
the  door  swung  to  behind  her. 

Facing  the  blank  panels,  Kitty  blushed.  She 
blushed  till  the  coral  beads  took  shame  and 
crawled  under  her  collar. 

“Who  would  have  believed  it?”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 


KITTY  GORDON  SAYS:  “HYGI.O  to  me  is  synonymous  of 
all  that  a  manictire  outfit  should  be,  and  it  does  its  work  better 
than  any  other  that  I  have  7tsed 

W  KITTY  GORDON 

HEN  we  want  an  opinion  on  law, 
we  go  to  a  lawyer;  on  health  to  a 
doctor;  on  the  art  of  personal  beauty  to  one 
who  possesses  it  herself — like  Kitty  Gordon. 


More  and  more  lliese  queens  of  the  foot¬ 
lights  are  entrusting  the  care  of  their  hands  to 


HYGLO 

Ibfan  icurePreparations 

Simple  to  use  and  certain  in  their  results,  they  are 
the  favorites  among  women  who  cannot  afford  to 
have  ungainly  hands. 

In  addition  to  manicure  preparations,  HYGLO  prod¬ 
ucts  comprise  compact  powders  and  rouges  in  all 
shades  to  beautify  the  skin;  mascarine  for  stiffening 
the  eyelashes,  in  black,  brown  or  blond;  lipsticks, 
fragrant  and  refreshing;  eyebrow  pencils,  etc.,  at 
35c,  50c,  65c,  $1.00  and 
$1.50.  Trial  samples  of 
powder  and  cuticle  re¬ 
mover  will  be  mailed  on 
receipt  of  10c  in  coin. 

GRAF  BROS.,  Inc. 

(Established  1873) 

115  W.  24th  St.,N.Y. 

Harold  F.  Ritchie 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Selling  Agents 
New  York  Toronto 


Do  you  know,  ill 

health  or  chronic  ailments,  in 
nine  out  of  ten  cases,  are  due 
to  improper  food,  poor  cir¬ 
culation,  insufficient  exer¬ 
cise,  incorrect  breathing  and 
incorrect  poise? 

Remove  those  unnatural 
conditions  and  your  ailments 
vanish. 

This  may  surprise  you,  but 
I  am  doing  it  daily;  I  have 
done  it  for  92,001)  women. 

Without  Drugs 

I  will  send  you  letters  of  endorse 
ment  from  eminent  physicians  and 
tell  you  how  I  would  treat  you. 

Physicians  endorse  my  work— 
their  wives  and  daughters  are  my 
pupils. 

Don’t  let  writing  a  letter  stand 
between  you  and  good  health, 
animation,  correct  weight  and  a 
perfect  figure.  Write  me  now- 
today— while  this  subject  is  uppermost.  It'  you  will  toll  me  in  con¬ 
fidence  your  height,  weight,  and  your  ailments,  1  will  tell  you  if  I 
can  help  you. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  53  209  No.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago,  III. 


Freckles 


are  as  a  cloud  betore  the  sun,”  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not 
remove  them?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S  FKE 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 

Reaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  a-nd  with¬ 
out  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar. 

W rji e  i  o<  l;i y  fo r particulars  and  free  bookie: 

‘WouldstThou  Be  Fair?” 

Contains  many  beauty 
hints,  and  describes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elegant  preparations 
indispensable  to  the  toilet. 
bold  by  alt  druggists. 

STILLMAN  C1F.AM  CO 
Dept.  D  Aurora.  Ill 


End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show  You  How 

Convince  Yourself  Free 

For  years  science  has  sought  a  way  of  restoring  gray  hair 
to  its  natural  color.  Now  that  way  is  found.  Thousands 
of  women  have  restored  the  natural  color  of  their  hair 
with  Mary  T.  Goldman’s  Hair  Color  Restorer. 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 

RF  Send  today  for  a  free  trial  bottle  and  our 
A  -L/  special  comb.  Be  sure  and  state  the  exact 
color  of  your  hair. 

Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the  result.  And 
how  it  differs  from  old-fashioned  dyes.  Write  today. 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
1757  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Accept  no  Imitations — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
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M^NN^N  TALCUM 

Talcum  Powder  has  but  one  essential  purpose  —  to  protect 
and  relieve  irritated  skin  and  to  give  comfort. 

For  over  forty  years  the  perfectly  balanced  formula  of 
Mennen  Talcum  has  been  highly  regarded  by  mothers, 
doctors  and  nurses. 

If  Mennen’ s  Borated  is  safest  for  Baby’s  flower-petal 
skin,  it  is  for  you. 

The  familiar  blue  can  is  so  large  that  Mennen’s  is  no 
more  expensive  than  before  the  war. 

Ths  MENnsN  Company 

Newark,  M.J.  U.SLfl. 
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Ma  Bennett  says: 

"TTEARTS  get  all  packed  away  and 
forgotten  like  old  keepsakes 
when  you  get  old” — but  Ma  Bennett’s 
heart  was  used  every  day  to  the  benefit 
of  every  soul  in  the  New  England 
village  in  which  she  lived. 

You’ll  love  her  bravery  and  her  fearlessness  in  speaking  right 
up  in  meeting  when  she  protects  Nell  from  slander.  When 
"Ma  Bennett  Takes  a  Hand”  something  is  sure  to  happen.  That 
Izola  Forrester  knows  the  intimate  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
village  people  you  will  agree.  Get  the  September  number  of 
THE  DELINEATOR  for 

"Ma  Bennett  Takes  a  Hand” 

by  Izold  Forrester 

"The  time  for  talk  has  passed,”  declares  Uncle  Joe  Cannon, 
writing  about  women  in  the  voting  game,  "women  must  put  aside 
their  indecision  and  meet  their  responsibility  in  this  matter  of 
voting.”  Read  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  influence  of 
women — 'even  before  they  had  a  chance  to  vote  —  a  vitally 
interesting  article.  You  must  get  the 

September  Number  of 

The  Delineator 

A  whole  section  devoted  to  early  Fall  fashions 

Better  begin  your  subscription  with  this  number 


$2.50 


A 


YEAR 
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Listen  to  the  Tales 
of  the  Romancers! 

Forget  your  troubles  and 
the  problems  of  this  topsy¬ 
turvy  world  —  if  even  for 
an  hour,  and  you  will  be 
better  able  to  cope  with 
them  later  —  get  a  copy  of 


— the  only  magazine  that  gives 
the  complete  equivalent  of  two 
full-sized  books  of  the  best 
fiction  every  month.  For  fiction 
of  the  best  quality  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  get  Romance. 
It  is  twenty-five  cents  a  copy, 
but  you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
till  you’ve  ordered  it  to  come 
regularly  to  your  home  every 
month  in  the  year.  It  is  only 
$2.50.  Write  to  Romance, 
Butterick  Building, 

New  York 
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Continued  from  page  15 

THE  TREE  OF  JOY— XIII 

BROKEN 

“IN  THE  NAME  OF  LAFAYETTE” 


seven  francs  a  day.  When  they  first  had  heard 
of  such  wages,  they  thought  they  should  be¬ 
come  fabulously  rich.  But  they  didn’t.  Every¬ 
thing  in  this  great  town  was  so  expensive — 
the  rent  and  the  food  and  the  clothing. 
Why,  they  were  paying  out  all  the  while 
more  money  than  in  their  simple  imagining 
they  had  ever  supposed  the  gentry  paid  for 
such  necessities.  'Besides  there  was  always 
the  medicine  for  Eugenie’s  cough.  Every  day 
she  got  more  tired.  Always  she  was  so  very 
tired. 

Still  her  soldier  lived.  And  this  war  would 
not  be  forever.  Eugenie  would  turn  wistfully 
on  her  finger  the  aluminum  ring  that  Aime  had 
made  from  an  exploded  shell.  It  had  her 
initials  and  his  intertwined.  Aime  had  been  in 
the  battle  of  Verdun  and  other  battles  since. 
Of  course,  beneath  his  shirt  he  wore  the  Sacred 
Heart  inscribed  “Espoir  et  Salut  de  la  France ” 
and  blessed  by  the  cure.  “The  good  God  has 
spared  me  again,”  after  each  engagement  he 
always  wrote  Eugenie,  and  when  the  letter 
reached  her  she’d  say  another  prayer  of  thank¬ 
fulness. 

CO  THROUGH  the  long  years  of  its  agony 
u  eventually  the  world  came  to  the  armistice. 
And  what  could  even  the  wreck  and  the  ruin 
matte!-  to  two  who  were  going  to  be  married! 
Still  it  was  Spring  before  Aime  was  demobil¬ 
ized.  And  not  until  Spring,  either,  could  the 
Pettipas  family  secure  the  government  papers 
permitting  them  to  return  to  the  devastated 
north  of  France. 

Then  an  American  Red  Cross  doctor  in  St. 
Etienne  saw  Eugenie  just  before  she  started  on 
her  journey  back  to  what  was  left  of  Landres. 
He  looked  at  her  gravely.  It  was  best  to  tell 
her  the  truth. 

Perhaps  she  didn’t  even  then  quite  entirely 
give  up.  One  wouldn’t,  would  one,  at  twenty- 
five?  And  with  Aime  waiting?  Still  that 
was  the  time  when  the  dear  defenses  of  their 
dreams  came  down  for  two  in  the  ruin  of  their 
stronghold  of  life. 

Eugenie  was  not  going  to  be  married.  She 
was  going  to  die  instead. 

Oh,  the  doctor  hadn't  ptit  it  quite  so  baldly  as 
that.  What  he  said  was  that  eggs  and  butter 
and  milk  and  chicken  and  a  nourishing  diet 
and  rest  and  care  were  absolutely  essential 
And  with  milk  thirty-five  cents  a  quart  and 
eggs  sixty  cents  apiece  and  butter  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a  pound  and  chicken  beyond  any 
purchase  at  all!  And  not  a  pillow  in  all  the 
commune  on  which  to  lay  a  sick  girl’s  head! 

TT  WAS  the  Mission  des  Amis  that  found 

sheets,  not  linen  of  course;  just  American 
cotton  sheets  that  were  a  godsend  in  a  land 
from  which  all  the  linen  was  gone.  These 
Friends  from  England  and  America,  with 
religious  convictions  against  the  making  of 
war,  had  been  the  first  to  organize  war  relief 
with  the  units  they  sent  out  in  the  wake  of  the 
armies  to  assist  the  civilian  population.  It 
was  these  Quakers  who  had  opened  a  cost- 
price  store  at  Buzancy  from  which  first  aid  for 
living  was  dispensed.  David  Tatum  and 
others  from  Chicago  and  Portland  white¬ 
washed  the  walls  at  the  mairie  there  and  built 
in  the  shelves  and  the  counters.  And  Dorothy 
Goode  from  Wellesley  College,  I  remember, 
was  there.  From  their  improvised  store  was 
sold  at  cost  to  the  surrounding  devastated 
districts  three  tons  of  garden  seed  and  nine 
tons  of  planting  potatoes  and  all  the  sheets  and 
other  immediate  household  necessities  there 
were  in  the  Ardennes  in  the  Summer  of  1919. 

Not  a  sentence  to  be  shot  at  sunrise  could 
have  been  more  certain  than  the  one  that 
Eugenie  had  received.  It  had  been  cold,  even 
on  the  day  in  May  that  the  municipal  food 
cart  had  brought  her  from  the  railroad  station 
at  Dun.  The  wind  from  up  in  the  Ardennes 
had  chilled  her  through  for  the  long  miles  in  the 
exposed  cart. 

TP  HE  artificicr  en  chef  assigned  by  the  French 
Government,  with  a  wrecking-crew  of  Ger¬ 
man  prisoners  to  assist  the  people  of  this  com¬ 
mune  in  clearing  a  place  to  live  in  the  debris  of 
war,  had  been  kind.  From  salvaged  lumber  lie 
had  a  three-room  wooden  shack  ready  for  the 
Pettipas  family.  It  was  a  good  house,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  for  a  devastated  district,  for  it  had  a 
roof  and  four  sides.  The  furnishings  were  as 
meager  as  they  had  to  be  in  a  region  from 
which  everything  that  anybody  ever  had  was 
gone,  and  everything  that  even  any  money 
could  buy  was  nineteen  kilometers  away  up 
there  at  Buzancy.  And  in  the  long  rainy  days 
of  a  Summer  in  France  it  was  very  damp. 

When  the  warm  weather  at  length  came  in 
August,  Eugenie  was  a  little  better  for  a  time. 
Through  the  long,  lovely  French  evenings  she 
and  Aime  I  used  to  see  sitting  side  by  side  on 
the  wooden  bench  at  the  door  of  her  mother’s 
shack.  The  girl’s  eyes,  that  had  been  so 
sparkling  with  joy,  were  bright  now,  but  with  a 
frightened  flare  that  was  the  last  despairing 
flaming  of  life. 

The  little  tendrils  of  her  hair  lay  dark  and 
damp  on  her  forehead.  Her  thin  cheeks  were 
red,  oh,  too,  too  unnaturally  so  above  the 
high  cheek-bones!  It  was  the  brilliant  flush¬ 
ing  stain  of  tuberculosis  that  as  surely  presaged 
the  end  j^s  the  western  flaming  sunset  sky,  at 
which  these  two  gazed,  foretold  the  coming  of 
night. 

Each  time  they  watched  another  beautiful 
day  burned  up  in  the  crimsoning  heavens  they 
knew  it  was  as  if  so  much  more  of  the  measure 
of  life  had  melted  away  in  the  crucible  of  their 
hearts’  desire. 

As  darkness  settled  down  on  the  ruins  of 
France,  the  young  man  used  to  gather  the 
little  black  crocheted  shawl  closer  about  the 
girl's  thin  shoulders  and  draw  her  nearer  in  the 
shelter  of  his  encircling  arm.  But  as  tightly 
as  he  could  hold  her  would  not  be  enough. 

She  was  growing  weaker.  And  dandelion- 


salad  and  bread  and  the  red  vin  ordinaire  were 
not  a  diet  to  make  one  strong.  Nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  hand  of  Death  that  some  day 
would  snatch  her  from  her  lover’s  clasp. 

He  knew.  And  she  knew.  And  all  the 
village  knew. 

It  was  what  Lucie  Mauvais,  the  sister  of 
Aime,  meant.  A  Summer  harvest-day  was 
over.  The  people  had  come  back  along  the 
white  chalk  roads  from  up  on  the  high  plateaus 
where  they  had  been  at  work  since  early 
morning.  Many  of  the  fields  were  still  strewn 
with  the  bombs  dropped  in  battle.  Impro¬ 
vised  signs  set  up  among  the  larkspur  and  the 
poppies  warned  here  and  there  “Danger  de 
morl.” 

But  there  were  also  some  few  clearings  from 
which  the  military  had  cleaned  up  all  the 
explosives  they  could  find  and  cultivation, 
though  hazardous,  had  begun  again.  All  the 
women  of  Landres  work  as  naturally  in  the 
fields  as  in  the  houses.  In  the  days  before 
the  war  Eugenie  always  helped  at  harvest. 
Mere  Catherine  to-day  at  eighty-three  binds 
two  hundred  bundles  of  wheat  a  day,  as  much 
as  any  man.  And  Lucie  Mauvais  I  have  seen 
handle  a  scythe  as  easily  as  she  handles  a 
needle. 

This  evening  she  was  sitting  at  her  door¬ 
step  dressed  in  the  chic  blouse  her  clever 
fingers  had  fashioned  from  some  American 
soldier’s  khaki  shirt.  She  was  hemming  a 
cotton  sheet,  and  Angela  Pettipas  beside  her 
was,  and  Leonie  Chenet. 

U  VEN  the  loom  on  which  Paul  Mauvais 
used  to  weave  the  sheets  of  the  village  was 
gone,  burned  by  some  army  for  fire-wood. 
There  might  never  again  be  any  linen.  Angele 
was  thinking  more  intently  about  it  perhaps 
than  the  other  girls.  For  she  is  so  pretty, 
Angele  is,  so  very  pretty,  with  hazel  eyes  and  a 
wild-rose  complexion  and  a  small  shapely 
head  coiled  round  with  shining  auburn  hair. 

Even  in  a  land  from  which  a  million  and  a 
half  men  are  dead  there  will  be  sure  to  be  a 
husband  for  Angele  among  those  who  remain 
But  the  lint ie,  the  linen  in  France,  it  had 
always  been  as  requisite  as  the  ring.  Blanche 
Detand’s  lovely  Limoges  china  can  be  counted 
but  a  mere  item  in  household  equipment  in 
comparison. 

Angele  measured  off  another  length  of 
American  unbleached  cotton  for  one  of  the 
strange  foreign  sheets.  “Our  sheets,  all  of  our 
sheets  are  gone,  you  know,  madame,”  she  said, 
turning  to  me.  The  anxiety  in  her  voice 
was  as  if  the  social  structure  had  fallen  to 
pieces. 

Lucie  lifted  blue  eyes  that  are  the  blue 
mirrors  of  a  soul  that  reflects  all  the  pain  and 
anguish  of  her  environment.  They  are  like 
her  brother  Aime’s  eyes.  “And  more  than 
the  sheets,  madame,  oh,  much  more  than  the 
sheets,  has  gone  in  this  war,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  Lucie,”  I  agreed,  “so  much  more  than 
the  sheets.”  Angele  and  Leonie,  too,  as¬ 
sented,  “Oui,  oui.” 

AND  we  all  looked  across  the  way  where 
Eugenie  and  Aime  sat  close  on  the  bench 
beside  the  door. 

Eugenie  was  wearing  the  little  black  slippers 
her  munition-money  had  bought.  Her  black 
dress  with  the  little  black  shawl  over  her 
shoulders  was  a  setting  that  brought  out  the 
unearthly  pallor  of  her  face,  stained  with  the 
brilliant  color  of  her  cheeks.  One  thin, 
transparent  hand  lay  idly  in  her  lap.  The 
other,  with  the  little  war  engagement-ring 
that  was  made  from  a  shell,  Aime  clasped  with 
his  own  rough  fingers.  And  his  arm  was  round 
her  waist. 

What  if  all  the  neighbors  did  see?  They 
loved  each  other.  Like  that,  the  dusk  of  the 
late  evening  infolded  them. 

And  a  wind  blew  out  from  the  forest  of  the 
Argonne  that  was  laden  with  none  of  the  old- 
time  fragrance  of  Summer  flowers.  By  night  as 
by  day  the  great  auto-trucks,  white  even  in  the 
moonlight  with  chlorid  of  lime,  were  winding 
their  way  along  the  chalky  roads  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cemetery  at  Romagne.  And  the  wind 
that  blew  from  the  Argonne  in  the  Summer  of 
1919  was  laden  with  the  odor  of  death. 

A  while  ago  the  message  came  to  me  from 
the  schoolmaster  at  Landres;  “Mademoiselle 
Eugenie  Pettipas,”  it  said,  “has  just  passed  on.” 

So  many  things  broken  in  the  Great  War 
nothing  can  be  done  about  now:  broken 
hearts  and  broken  lives,  broken  morals  and 
broken  etliics,  broken  covenants  and  broken 
treaties. 

Still,  salvaging  carefully  in  the  scrap-heap  of 
civilization,  we  shall  find  things  that  may  be 
mended.  Some  broken  lives  may  be. 

TT’S  too  late  about  Eugenie.  But  there  are 

other  lives  in  the  Delineator  Town  of  the 
Golden  Book  for  which  there  is  time.  I  mean 
all  the  long-range  casualties  that,  after  the 
returns  from  the  battle-fields  and  the  army 
hospitals,  the  world,  taking  stock  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  must  begin  to  count.  These  are  going  to 
make  a  death-rate  and  a  damage-rate  to  be 
reckoned  with  for  at  least  a  generation. 

It  may  be  tuberculosis.  Or  it  may  be  some 
other  disease.  Almost  anything  may  develop 
in  a  population  where  everybody  has  been 
underfed  and  undernourished  and  over¬ 
worked  and  overexposed  and  overshocked  and 
overfrightened  and  overgrieved. 

That,  sort  of  experience  is  bound  to  register 
in  a  debilitated  surviving  population  that 
is  more  or  less  invalid,  in  need  of  medical 
supervision  and  care.  And  there  isn’t  any 
doctor  at  Landres-et-St. -Georges  since  Doctor 
Bernard  is  dead  in  the  war.  There  isn’t  a 
hospital  or  sanatorium  within  reach.  There 
was  nowhere  that  Eugenie  Pettipas  could  go 
last  Summer  to  have  her  life  saved.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  infectious. 
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Ne  trouvez-vous  pas  que  les  zephirs  qui  murmur- 
ent  dans  les  jardins  d’ete  odorants  ne  sont  guere 
plus  calmants  que  mon  Talc  Djer-Kiss? 

— Kerkoff,  Paris 


Translation:  Do  you  not  find  that 
breezes  whispering  in  fragrant 
summer  gardens  are  no  more 
soothing  than  my  Talc  Djer-Kiss? 


so  Parisian  J/ILG 


Madame,  Mademoiselle,  there  is  a  rare  fra¬ 
grance,  a  refinement,  a  soothing  coolness  in 
Djer-Kiss  Talc,  which  bring  welcome  relief 
to  the  hot  skin  in  summer — whether  used 
after  the  bath  or  to  add  its  finishing  touch 
to  the  toilette  so  dainty. 

If  you  have  not  yet  learned  how  refresh¬ 
ing  Talc  can  be,  you  will  want  of  course  to 
use  this  Parisian  Talc — Djer-Kiss  Talc — so 
necessary  the  warm  summer  through.  So 
correct  all  the  year  ’round.  (30C  at  &&  shops  \ 
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MR.  DOG-IN-THE-MANGER 


,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be 

d  ri  to  such  persons,  or  institutions,  or  wholly 
pa  ,vu-tlV  to  themselves,  as  David  and  Mildred 
Howes  might  direct,  and  on  his  death  the 

rii'iiieipal  was  to  be  theks  to  keep  or  dispose 

of  as  they  saw  fit. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  David  and 
Mildred  faced  again  the  problem  that  they 
hfrl  faced  in  their  youth.  Again  they  faced  it 
wLe  an  open  fire,  with  the  Winter  wmd 
roaring  about  their  house.  David’s  arm 
sfipped  around  her  and  drew  her  beside  him  so 
that  her  hair  was  against  his  cheek. 

‘‘There  are  lots  of  things  you  want,  old 
ladv  ”  he  said. 

“I  have  everything  I  want,  Davy,  she  said. 
“T’m  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world.” 
Then  she  laughed  and  raised  her  foot  high  up 
before  them!  “I  do  need  a  new  pair  of  slippers, 
and  Danny  has  got  to  have  an  overcoat.  Do 
vou  think  you  can  provide  those?”  She 
twisted  his  head  and  kissed  his  cheek.  _ 

“It’s  a  serious  matter,  Milly,”  he  said. 

“Of  course  I  can  get  along  without  the 
slippers,  but  Danny  has  actually  grown  out  of 

his  coat.”  „ 

“Will  you  be  sensible  or  will  you  not: 
Apparently  she  would  not,  for  she  kept  on 
laughing  and  mussed  his  hair  with  her  fingers. 
He°picked  her  up  bodily  and  laid  her,  face  up, 
across  his  knees,  where  she  wriggled  herself  into 
comfort  and  was  resigned. 

“Haven’t  we  gone  far  enough  to  be  safe?  he 


asked.  “You  know  I’m  thinking  only  of  you.” 

“You  and  I  have,  Dave,”  she  said;  “we  were 
safe  from  the  very  first  minute.  But  of  course 
if  you’re  not  satisfied —  Ouch — ■  Stop!” 
David  stopped.  “Are  you  happy,  just  as  is?” 
she  asked. 

“Guess,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  have  to  guess.”  Then  she  became 
serious.  “It’s  not  you  and  me  any  more, 
Davy — it’s  the  youngsters.  If  we  take  all  that 
money  it  will  have  to  go  to  them  when  you  and 
I  are  in  heaven — and  think  of  Edie  and  Betty 
— suppose  they  were  poor  little  rich  girls,  and 
suppose  no  tall,  skinny  boys  with  old  gray 
suits  and  two  collars  apiece  and  a  barrel  of 
pride  turned  up.  Are  we  to  ask  them  to  take 
the  chance  you  and  I  wouldn’t  take,  and  should 
we  tie  all  that  money  around  Danny’s  and 
Jack’s  necks,  like  an  anchor?” 

David  whispered  his  answer.  “Suppose  we 
let  things  stay — as  is — if  you  are  happy— as  is.” 

She  was  smiling  and  he  leaned  down  and 
kissed  her — kissed  her  smiling  lips,  and  there 
was  far  more  love  in  then-  kiss  then  than  had 
been  in  their  first  kiss,  when,  before  another 
fire  on  another  Winter  night,  they  had  made 
the  decision  for  themselves. 

It  was  a  long  kiss,  this  last  one,  and  when 
Mildred  was  free  she  whispered:  “Davy, 
you’re  a  silly,  sentimental  old  goose.”  And 
then  to  hide  her  eyes  and  her  blushes  she  made 
a  face  at  him  and  then  buried  her  face  in  his 
coat,  which  happened  to  be  gray. 
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BROKEN 

“iN  THE  NAME  OF  LAFAYETTE 


How  many  others  in  Landres  may  have  con¬ 
tracted  it  one  can  not  say.  Aime  Mauvais 
used  to  sit  so  close  with  his  cheek  to  hers 
through  those  long  Summer  evenings,  you 

know.  . 

A  health  center  with  a  trained  nurse  in 
charge  could  teach  the  prevention  the  people 
need  to  know.  Ten  thousand  dollars  would 
start  it.  This  is  the  second  project  which  the 
schoolmaster  of  Landres  has  asked  you  to 
undertake  for  the  Delineator  Town  of  the 
Golden  Book. 

And  might  not  this  first  aid  for  living  best 
commemorate  our  dear  brave  American 
youth  who  here  at  St.  Georges  bought  with 
their  blood  the  world  they  had  to  die  for? 


For  that  so  splendid  an  achievement  a  really 
significant  memorial  is  required.  Stone  stat¬ 
ues  will  not  do.  Not  the  highest  marble 
shaft  can  matter  to  a  boy  who,  after  all,  is  not 
beneath  it. 

For  he  is  risen.  I  who  have  been  at  the 
place  of  his  Calvary  bring  back  this  word  to 
you.  At  the  Inn  of  the  Lion  of  Gold  and  in 
the  little  broken  French  village  where  he  paid 
the  price  at  the  Kriemhilde  Line,  I  tell  you  it 
comes  to  one  with  solemn  conviction  that  this 
is  so.  Let’s  have,  then,  here  a  living  memorial 
for  our  hero  host.  I’m  sure  they’d  rather  have 
it  so,  those  boys  of  ours  who  stepped  off  to 
eternity  from  the  Delineator  Town  of  the 
Golden  Book. 


YOUR  AMERICAN  MEMORIAL  IN  THE  ARGONNE 


What  will  vou  do  for  the  Town  of  the  Golden  Book  “adopted”  in  France  for  the  readers  of  this 
magazine?  Will  you  contribute  to  (1)  the  purchase  of  an  automobile-truck  for  the  commune, 
(2)  the  $5,000  endowment  fund  for  meeting  the  taxes  of  this  shell-shattered  district;  (3)  thegit 
of  $10  000  for  a  health  center?  Send  all  contributions  care  French  Relief  Editor,  Buttenck 
Building,  New  York.  In  return  you  will  receive  an  illuminated  Lafayette  certificate  which  is  an 

m  Also^haw Jaservice^ tooffer  to  you  who  have  a  special  interest  in  this  far  land  across  the  sea. 
Are  you  among  those  who  may  be  going  over  to  France  in  search  of  an  American  boy  s  grave. 
In  the  confusion  of  travel  these  days,  you  are  likely  to  experience  discouraging  delays  on  the 
other  side  unless  you  are  equipped  with  all  possible  information  before  you  start. 

Let  The  Delineator  therefore  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  that  may  obstruct  your  way. 
You  will  need  to  know  how  far  from  Paris  is  the  cemetery  that  you  have  come  three  thousand 
miles  and  more  to  seek.  How  long  a  time  is  required  for  the  journey?  At  what  station  do  you 
take  the  train  and  what  are  the  railroad  connections?  Where  is  the  nearest  hotel  at  which  you 

may  find  food  and  shelter?  .  .  ,  . 

No  less  than  thirty-seven  thousand  of  our  seventy-five  thousand  American  boys  who  will  not 
come  back  from  France  are  laid  at  rest  in  the  one  great  cemetery  of  the  Argonne,  adjoining  The 
Delineator  Town  of  the  Golden  Book.  But  there  are  also  several  smaller  cemeteries  Write 
us,  designating  the  cemetery  in  which  your  boy  is  buried,  and  we  will  furnish  you  with  all  the 
available  directions  for  reaching  it.  Address  French  Relief  Editor,  Buttenck  Building,  New 
York,  enclosing  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 
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appeared  Tamfs  Eaton  Tower,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Managing  Editor  of  The  Delineator  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
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Express  Consolation 

In  Rock  of  Ages  Granite 

A  beautiful  memorial  alleviates  thoughts  of  death.  It  is  a 
token  of  remembrance  and  a  symbol  of  immortality. 

Erect  in  your  community  a  cenotaph  of  Rock  of  Ages 
Granite,  not  only  to  honor  the  heroic  dead,  but  as  a  consolation 

to  their  loved  ones.  _  .  r  .  ^  . 

The  native  light-gray  Vermont  Rock  of  Ages  Granite  is 

truly  the  American  monumental  material.  In  ordering,  ask 

for  the  certificate. 

Booklet  of  illustrations  gratis 

BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &  VARNUM  CO. 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


Quarriers  of 

% ock  of  jlges 
Granite 

Refer  to  Dept.  K 


Quarries  at 
Barre,  Vermont, 
the  Granite 
Center  of  the 
World 

©  1920  B.M  &V  CO. 


The  One  Book  of  the  War 
Everybody  Wants! 


IT’S  a  book  that  ought  to  be  on  every  read¬ 
ing  table.  It’s  a  book  your  children  and 
grandchildren  will  treasure  in  years  to  come. 
Here  are  all  Wally’s  sixty-five  cartoon  comics 
from  The  Stars  and  Stripes ,  the  famous  newspaper  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  printed  on  fine 
clear  white  paper  and  bound  into  a  stout,  durable 
book,  7  x  \1V2  inches. 

It’s  flavored  with  France— shot  through  with  the 
big  and  little  doings  of  the  A.  E.  F.  filled  with  the 
doughboy’s  real  thoughts  on  officeis,  chow,  gills, 
uniforms,  mud,  cooties,  gifts,  buddies,  regulations, 
Germans,  nurses,  doctors,  reveille,  K.  P.,  trenches, 
dugouts,  morale,  the  French,  prohibition,  transports, 
censors,  slum,  income  tax,  Christmas,  “civies, 
jobs,  art,  literature,  dancing,  school,  athletes, 
souvenirs — everything !  You  know  “Wally. 

There’s  only  one  way  to  get  these  cartoons  in  per¬ 
manent  form.  Just  clip  this  advertisement,  attach 
a  dollar  bill  (Post-Office  money-order  or  stamps 
will  do),  write  your  name  plainly  in  the  margin, 
and  mail  at  once. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  550  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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Never  a  corn 

on  millions  of  feet  nowadays 


Do  you  know  that  millions 
of  people  who  use  Blue-jay 
keep  entirely  free  from  corns? 

If  a  corn  appears  it  is  ended 
by  a  touch.  A  Blue-jay  plaster 
or  a  drop  of  liquid  Blue-jay  is 
applied. 

The  corn  pain  stops.  Soon 
the  whole  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out. 

The  method  is  scientific.  It 
is  gentle,  easy,  sure.  Old-time 
harsh  treatments  are  supplant¬ 
ed  by  it  with  everyone  who 
knows  it. 


It  is  made  by  a  world-famed 
laboratory,  which  every  phy¬ 
sician  respects. 

It  is  now  applied  to  some 
20  million  corns  a  year.  You 
can  see  that  corn  troubles  are 
fast  disappearing. 

Then  why  pare  corns  and 
keep  them?  Why  use  methods 
which  are  out  of  date? 

Try  this  new-day  method. 
See  what  it  does  to  one  corn. 
You  will  never  forget  its  quick 
and  gentle  action.  Your  drug¬ 
gist  sells  Blue-jay. 


B1 


M  Diueqay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAU1ZR  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


THE  “TREO”  CURDLE 

MAUE  entire|y  ot  porous  woven  surgical  elastic 
web,  which  *  ‘gives”  freely  to  every  movement 
of  the  body,  yet  firmly  holds  the  figure.  I.ends 
grace  with  absolute  comfort.  Our  patented  method 
of  construction  and  character  of  materials  used, 
make  it  equally  desirable  for  street,  dancing, 
evening  or  sport  wear ;  white  or  flesh  tint.  Retail 
Misses'  lengths,  $5.00  to  $7.00;  Adults’  lengths, 
$5.50  to  $15.00. 

CAUTION.  The  TREO  GI  ROLL  has  the  fea¬ 
ture  strip  of  elastic  above  the  elastic  waist-line 
band,  and,  therefore,  supports  the  body  above  and 
below  the  waist-line.  Other  similar  all-elastic  gar- 
ments  are  simply  hip-confiners,  and  Not  Elastic  Corsets. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  FREE 
JiO'iklet. 

TREO  “Paraknit”  Brassiere 

is  made  of  “Paraknit,”  a  new  kind  of  light  weight,  open 
work,  elastic  material,  invented  by  us,  which  is  very,  very 
flexible,  extremely  stylish,  and  healthful. 

Reinforced  elastic  diaphragm  strip  at  lower 
edge  supports  and  reduces  diaphragm  without  pressure,  and 
is  a  very  great  advantage.  Retail  $3  and  $3.50  at 
dealers,  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet . 

TREO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

160- D  Fifth  Avenue  ....  New  York 
In  Canada  Address,  EISMAN  &  CO.,  Toronto 


The  AlhElasfic  Corset 

C  With  the  Feature  Stripf 


Keinforced  Diaphragm  Strij 


THOROUGHLY  removes  all  dirt  and  grease 
from  your  shoes,  no  matter  how  much 
soiled.  It  softens  and  preserves  the  leather — 
can’t  injure  finest  material,  and  is  unequaled  for 
white  glazed  kid,  kid,  buck,  calf,  suede,  nubuck 
canvas  or  linen  shoes. 

Excellent  for  Cleaning 
Panama  Hats 

At  shoe,  drug  and  department  stores,  also  ,  *8* 

shoe  repair  shops.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
carry  Pee-Chee,  write  us  his  name. 

THE  PEE-CHEE  CLEANER  MFG.  CO.  A 

Cleveland,  O.  Tm 


Concluded  from  page  4  6 

WIDOWS  KNOW  THE 
WORLD,  GIRLS 

may  even  act  on  these  theories.  If  she  does, 
however,  her  emotion  is  of  shame  at  having 
fallen  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  plane. 

She  has  so  wounded  her  moral  liber — either 
by  her  act  or  because  of  her  emotion — that, 
as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  she  does  dete¬ 
riorate  morally,  spiritually,  physically  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  it.  I  have  seen  the  really  exquisite 
beauty  of  a  young  girl  coarsen,  disintegrate, 
vanish  in  a  few  months  as  a  result  of  the  law¬ 
less  life  she  was  leading.  That  is  the  change 
on  the  outside — I  don’t  like  to  speculate  on 
what  is  going  on  in  her  thoughts. 

WE  MAY  reason  the  emotion  away.  We 
may  say  there  is  no  sound  religious  or 
ethical  basis  for  it ;  we  may  say  that  social  laws 
reflect  the  selfish  interest  of  a  man-made  world ; 
we  may  say  many  brave  things  with  a  great 
show  of  truth.  The  fact  remains  that  nature  it¬ 
self  is  on  the  negative  side  of  our  argument. 

Men  may  have  a  partial  immunity  in  break¬ 
ing  the  moral  law.  Women  have  no  immuni¬ 
ty;  in  one  way  or  another  every  woman  pays. 
For  generations  uncounted  it  has  proved  to  be 
to  the  self-interest  of  women  and  of  the  race 
that  they  be  pure,  and  that  self-interest  has 
crystallized  into  something  fixed  and  immov¬ 
able  which  exists  in  even  the  lower  type  of 
women  in  the  form  of  a  deep-rooted  instinct. 

Every  decent  man  has  a  certain  code  of 
honor  which  he  can  not  violate  without  losing 
his  own  self-respect.  There  are  “certain 
things  no  fellow  can  do.”  The  primary  tenet 
in  his  code  is  that  all  innocent  girls  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  him.  This  is  invariable.  It  follows 
that  if  any  man  attempts  to  destroy  a  girl’s 
innocence  of  thought  in  order  to  destroy  her 
innocence  of  act,  he  is  beyond  the  pale  in  the 
estimation  of  all  honest  gentlemen.  A  girl 
may  regard  this  as  an  invariable  law:  no  man 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  will  ever  ask  you  to 
sacrifice  yourself  to  him. 

In  connection  with  this  you  must,  however, 
remember  that  even  a  man  who  holds  this  code 
may  misinterpret  absolutely  the  speech  or 
manner  of  the  girl.  The  misinterpretation 
arises  from  the  fact  that  love — in  this  country 
at  least — means  a  very  different  thing  to  men 
and  to  woman. 

With  the  man  it  arouses  all.  the  romance, 
idealism,  tenderness  of  winch  he  is  capable,  but 
is  still  predominantly  physical. 

TOVE  for  the  usual  young  girl,  however, 

means  dreams,  tenderness,  spoiling,  caresses, 
the  gratification  of  her  young  impulse  to  domi¬ 
nate,  a  swelling  sense  of  power,  the  satisfaction 
of  her  vanity.  She  is  much  more  concerned 
with  having  invitations,  flowers,  candy,  report 
of  a  conquest,  than  she  is  with  the  more  serious 
aspects  of  love.  She  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
spoiled  child  and  dreaming  visionary.  She 
is  often  abominably  culpable  in  her  callous 
indifference  to  the  man’s  interests. 

It  follows  that  neither  really  understands 
what  the  other  is  talking  about.  The  girl 
has  acquired,  from  the  theater,  the  movies, 
smatterings  of  things  she  has  heard,  the  style 
of  dress  in  vogue,  a  certain  undigested  half¬ 
knowledge.  She  loves  to  appear  knowing. 
Her  rather  rattle-brained  speech,  her  glances, 
which  are  an  imitative  representation  of  things 
she  never  thought,  the  man  interprets  as  Ins 
own  desires  would  make  him.  This  ignorant 
girl-child,  turned  loose  upon  the  world  by  a 
conspiracy  of  economic  need,  with  the  fatal 
blindness  of  her  parents,  appears  to  the  man 
like  the  sordid  creature  who,  according  to 
his  code,  is  fair  game.  There  is  a  pitiful 
catastrophe  where  there  need  to  have  been 
none.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  blindly  to  even 
a  well-meaning  man’s  code. 

In  short,  a  frank  facing  of  conditions  within 
and  without  will  save  disaster  in  countless 
lives.  It  is  true  that  there  are  untold  numbers 
of  helpless  girls  who  are  made  victims.  But  it 
is  somebody’s  fault  that  they  are  ignorant 
and  that  they  are  helpless.  To  turn  a  girl 
loose  on  the  world  inadequately  instructed 
and  fortified  is  a  crime.  A  young  girl  recently 
arrived  in  a  great  city  so  congested  with  popu¬ 
lation  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure 
accommodations.  A  kindly  lady,  who  had 
gone  to  the  station  to  meet  some  one  else,  saw 
her  in  tears  and  questioned  her.  Some  make¬ 
shift  arrangement  for  a  lodging-place  had  been 
made,  but  the  casual  acquaintance  who  was 
supposed  to  have  made  it  failed  to  meet  her 
and  she  did  not  know  the  address. 

THEOUGH  her  chance  acquaintance  and  the 

Traveler’s  Aid  agent  a  room  was  booked  for 
her.  It  was  then  found  that  she  did  not  have 
money  to  pay  a  week’s  lodging  in  advance. 
She  had  come  to  a  strange  city  to  take  a  job, 
and  reached  her  destination  with  three  dollars 
and  a  half  in  her  pocket. 

This  was  no  girl  in  destitute  circumstances. 
It  was  the  daughter  of  fairly  comfortable  par¬ 
ents.  Such  inconceivable  carelessness  in  the 
guardianship  of  young  lives  courts  disaster. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  be  helpless. 
No  girl  has  a  right  to  be  helpless.  No  girl 
who  is  not  subnormal  mentally  is  without 
blame  if  she  figures  as  a  victim. 

Every  human  being  is  under  obligation  to 
use  his  mind.  If  both  boys  and  girls  were 
trained  into  the  settled  conviction  that  in 
these  matters,  as  in  all  others,  there  is  no  right 
course  of  action  which  is  not  possible,  there 
would  be  no  victims. 

Underneath  all  the  sweet  madness  rests  the 
iron  framework  of  the  eternal  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  possible  to  control  the  craving  for  affection 
if  you  find  you  can  not  have  it  on  terms  other 
than  destructive  to  yourself  or  to  others.  It 
is  possible  to  control  a  desire  to  be  kissed  as 
ruthlessly  as  you  control  a  desire  to  wear 
mustard  color  if  it  isn’t  kind  to  your  com¬ 
plexion.  Trust  the  lady  with  the  “union 
label” — I  have  done  both. 

We  need  a  conscious  organized  propaganda 
to  disseminate  this  doctrine  of  “Self-knowl¬ 
edge,  self-control  and  self-direction.”  We 
need  as  active  a  campaign  as  floated  our  Liberty 
bonds  to  counteract  the  effect  on  the  boys  of 
this  generation  of  the  age-old  superstition: 
“It  is  impossible  for  men  to  be  virtuous.” 


( 


The  Perfect  Hair  Remover 


WHEN  you  use  DeMiracle  there 
is  no  mussy  mixture  to  apply  or 
wash  off.  Therefore  it  is  the  nicest, 
cleanliest  and  easiest  way  to  remove 
hair.  It  is  ready  for  instant  use  and 
is  the  most  economical  because  there 
is  no  waste.  Simply  wet  the  hair 
with  this  nice,  original  sanitary  liquid 
and  it  is  gone. 

You  are  not  experimenting  with  a 
new  and  untried  depilatory  when 
you  use  DeMiracle,  because  it  has 
been  in  use  for  over  20  years,  and  is 
the  only  depilatory  that  has  ever  been 
endorsed  by  eminent  Physicians,  Sur¬ 
geons,  Dermatologists,  Medical  Jour¬ 
nals  and  Prominent  Magazines. 

Use  DeMiracle  just  once  for  remov¬ 
ing  hair  from  face,  neck,  arms,  un¬ 
derarms  or  limbs,  and  if  you  are  not 
convinced  that  it  is  the  perfect  hair  remover 
return  it  to  us  with  the  DeMiracle  Guarantee 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Write  for 
free  book. 

Three  Sizes:  60c,  $1.00,  $2.00 

At  all  toilet  counters  or  direct  from  us,  in 
plain  -wrapper,  on  receipt  of  63c,  $ 1.04 
or  $2.08,  which  includes  IVar  fax. 

fiyJJTliraefe 


Dept.  P-26, Park  Ave.  and  129th  St.,  New  York 


No! 

I  don’t 
think 
I  will 
take  that 
corset.  It 
hasn ’t  the 
V elvet  C  rip 
Hose 

Supporters. 


WELVET  GRIP  “Sew-Ons 


can  be  attached  to  any 
corset  — the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  It  is  always  well 
to  have  a  set  handy  to  replace 
the  inferior  hose  supporters 
found  on  so  many  good  corsets. 

The  unique  feature  of  the 
Sew-Ons  ”  is  the  all-rubber 
Oblong  Button  same  as  found 
on  all  genuine 


Look  for  Ihe  Oblong  Rubber  But¬ 
ton  —  the  Button  that  Prevents 
Slipping  and  Ruthless  Ripping. 

George  Frost  Company,  Makers,  Boston 


From  Thai  Tired,  Aching,  Broken-Down  Feeling 

I  Jung’s  Arch  Brace,  just  out,  is  an  elastic,  light,  comfortable, 
economical  and  corrective  brace.  Relieves  tired  and  aching 
j  feet  instantly.  Corrects  fallen  arches  and  foot-strain.  Strength¬ 
ens  and  supports  muscles.  No  ungainly  humps. 
No  leather  pads.  No  metal  plates.  Made  of 
specially  prepared  “Superlastik’  ’ .  Recommended 
py  physicians.  Guaranteed.  Price  $1.00  per  pair. 

!  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Order  today. 
Booklet  free.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer  or  druggist. 
Geo.  H.  Jung  Co.  2970  Jung  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  PARISIENNE  PROVES  TO  BE  A  LADY  OF  VARYING  BUT  IRRESISTIBLE  MOODS 

STRIKING  HANDWORK  USED  ON  SIMPLE  BACKGROUNDS  IN  FROCKS  AND  TEA-GOWNS 

Sketches  by  SouliS 


■■ '  ii 


No  fear  of  forbidden  fruit  consequences  has  the  young  daughter  of  France  while 
Cheruit  continues  to  design  delightful  costumes  like  this  one  of  beige  kasha. 
Openwork  on  white  linen,  for  angelicness,  is  chosen  by  the  small  participant 
—  The  Indian  motif  combines  drawn-work  and  applique  leaves 


in  crime. 


Beginning  in  a  fascinatingly  subdued 
manner  with  a  frock  of  white  serge, 
Doucet  builds  up  to  a  startlingly  interest¬ 
ing  climax  with  lines  of  red  silk  stitch¬ 
ing  and  many  wheels  of  gathered  red 
ribbon.  Semi-fitted  sides  and  back  of 
bodice  emphasize  the  smartness  of  ex¬ 
tended  hip 


A  glimpse  of  the  stirring  cerise  silk  fac¬ 
ing  suggests  that  Jeanne  Lanvin  was  in 
a  somewhat  subtle  mood  when  she  de¬ 
signed  this  otherwise  quiet  tea-gown. 
The  skirt  of  plaited  white  chiffon  has  a 
blouse  of  black  silk  voile  embroidered 
with  white  birds 


One  might  guess  that  Worth  would  treat 
even  the  bolero  in  a  stately  fashion. 
Made  of  blond  lace  it  veils  a  tea-gown  of 
laburnum  chiffon.  The  skirt  of  lace, 
like  the  bolero,  has  silw  embroidery  to 
weight  down  the  ends  of  its  long  soft  scarf 
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“Robe  en  tulle  blanc  sur  transparent  rose’’ is 
the  Midsummer  creation  of  Pierre  Bnlloz. 
Goffered  Valenciennes  frills  appear  on  the  blouse 
and  at  the  gathered  hem,  and  a  loop  of  pink 
satin  ribbon  catches  any  admiration  left  after 
contemplating  the  embroidered  side  tunics 


Thinking  of  the  bright  blue  July  skies  for  a  back¬ 
ground,  Chanel  brings  out  a  cool  frock  of  white  silk 
linen.  The  long  tunic  and  overbodice,  which  assumes 
the  manner  of  the  bib  in  front  and  ties  in  band  effect 
at  the  back,  share  in  the  beauties  of  the  black  silk 
embroidery 

Sketches  by  Soulie 


Paris  is  surprised  by  nothing,  but  no  doubt 
Rente’s  frock  of  mauve  thread  linen  excited  an 
exclamation  of  delight.  Fine  flutings  surround 
the  neck  and  arndiole,  while  the  picot-edged 
apron  piece  has  groups  of  fine  tucks  center- 
caught  in  motif  effect 


Paris  prays  that  they  prohibit  anything  but  her  tea-hour, 
for  then  what  reason  would  Premet  have  to  contrive  this 
gown  of  jade-green  charmeuse  ruched  and  girdled  with  a 
pink-and-blue-striped  beige  taffeta  ribbon 


‘  Charmante!”  murmurs  all  Paris  as  Martial 
et  Armand  offer  an  apron-fronted  white  or¬ 
gandy  festooned  with  cherry  red.  The  em¬ 
broidered  side  braces  start  below  the  belt  and 
continue  over  the  shoulders  down  to  the  hem, 
while  the  ribbon  “cravate”  is  black 


Perhaps  one  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
Parisienne  loves  all  play  because  Jenny  offers 
her  such  tea-gowns  as  this  with  the  accor¬ 
dion-plaited  slip  of  rose  chiffon  with  the 
point  of  black  veil  lace.  Embroidered  rose 
crepe  de  Chine  is  frilled  with  black  net 
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NEW  BLOUSE  COSTUMES  AND  DISTINCTIVE  DRESSES 

COMPETE  FOR  ADMIRATION 


2524 — 1339 — An  unusual  way  of  making  the  overblouse  is  to 
arrange  the  fulness  at  the  side  by  means  of  drawing  it  up  on  narrow 
ribbon  sashes.  The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head  and  is  worn 
with  a  simple  two-piece  skirt.  It  can  be  made  of  Georgette, 
silk  voile,  chiffon,  tricolette,  lace,  batiste,  cotton  voile,  mull, 
handkerchief  linen,  foulard,  crepe  meteor  and  crepe  de  Chine. 
The  skirt  can  be  of  sport  silks,  tub  silks,  pongee,  linen,  etc. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  1  34  yard  Georgette  40  inches  wide, 
3  r>4  yards  ribbon  1*4  inch  wide,  and  2  U  yards  satin  36  inches 
wide.  Embroidery  10778  is  used.  Lower  edge  1 M  yard. 

This  blouse,  2524,  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust;  the  skirt,  1339,  is 
for  ladies  35  to  47  34  hip  measure. 


Dress  2525 
Braiding  design  10/70 


2523 — Charming  for  the  Midsummer  frock  of  taffeta  and 
Georgette  is  a  model  that  has  the  new  draped  bib  front  and 
three  tiers  of  ruffles  at  each  side.  Under  the  bib,  which  ends 
in  a  sash,  is  a  kimono  underbody  that  slips  over  the  head  and 
closes  on  the  left  side.  The  skirt  is  straight  and  the  ruffles 
start  at  the  normal  waistline.  The  blouse  body  lining  can  be 
made  in  camisole  style.  Use  taffeta,  foulard,  crfpe  de  Chine, 
cUpe  meteor  or  stripes  alone  or  with  transparent  materials,  or 
use  cotton  voile,  cotton  marquisette,  batiste,  mull,  swiss,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  2 34  yards  Georgette  40  wide  with  under¬ 
body  cut  on  crosswise  fold,  3  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide  for 
bib,  sash,  skirt,  including  plaitings.  Lower  edge  1 34  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2522 — 2170 — A  delightful  version  of  the  in-between  costume 
that  is  soft  and  pretty  yet  very  simple  is  the  lace  blouse  and 
satin  skirt.  The  kimono  blouse  slips  over  the  head.  The  accor¬ 
dion-plaited  skirt  is  straight  and  can  be  plaited  in  two  different 
widths.  Georgette,  silk  voile,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor, 
figured  silk  and  foulard  blouses  are  worn  over  skirts  of  satin, 
taffeta,  charmeuse,  plaid  and  check  silks.  Georgette,  chiffon 
and  crepe  de  Chine.  Blouses  of  cotton  voile  and  batiste  are 
also  smart. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  1  34  yard  lace  40  inches  wide, 
334  yards  satin  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  234  yards. 

This  blouse,  2522.  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  skirt,  2170, 
is  for  ladies  35  to  4234  hip. 


Dress  2521 


2521 — One  thinks  of  garden  fetes  and  such  affairs  when  a  de¬ 
lightfully  simple  but  distinctive  model  of  batiste  appears.  It 
is  one  of  the  new  dresses  that  slip  on  over  the  head  and  fasten 
on  the  left  side.  The  soft  waist  is  made  in  kimono  fashion 
and  has  a  becoming  vestee.  The  skirt  has  attention  called  to 
its  hipline  by  the  series  of  tucks  at  each  side.  The  skirt,  which 
is  joined  to  the  waist  at  the  normal  line,  is  cut  in  four  pieces. 
The  blouse  body  lining  can  be  made  in  camisole  style.  Frocks 
of  this  type  are  made  of  organdy,  swiss,  batiste,  cotton  voile, 
marquisette,  mull,  net,  crepe  de  Chine,  Georgette  and  taffeta. 

36  bust  requires  6  yards  batiste  36  inches  wide.  3  34  yards 
lace  insertion,  534  yards  lace  edging.  Lower  edge  234  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2525 — -Loath  to  give  up  its  glory  the  darker  linen  continues 
into  a  long  body  before  it  turns  all  worldly  admiration  over  to 
the  lighter  skirt.  This  long  line  is  becoming  to  the  young  girl 
as  well  as  the  woman.  The  attached  lower  part  is  cut  in  four 
pieces  and  is  made  in  one  with  the  panel  at  the  back.  There  is 
a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  have  the  camisole  top.  Linen, 
chambray,  gingham  and  cotton  poplin  can  be  used  alone  or 
with  the  upper  part  in  contrasting  color.  Tricotine,  serge, 
gabardine,  checks,  plaids,  satin  and  taffeta  would  be  good 
alone.  Lower  edge  with  plaits  drawn  out  2  34  yards. 

36  bust  requires  1 34  yard  linen  40  inches  wide  for  front,  side 
back  and  sleeves,  2%  yards  contrasting  linen  40  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


Blouse  2522 
Skirt  2170 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  112 
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SUMMER  FROCKS  OF  THE  SPORTS  AND  SIMPFE 
STYLE  AND  BLOUSES  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


5hirt-Waist  2491 


Blouse  2500 


2500 — Wide  lace  insertion 
marks  some  of  the  interesting 
points  of  a  new  linen  blouse. 
The  square  neck  and  shoulder 
closings  and  the  large  pockets 
are  all  new.  This  blouse  is 
very  simple  in  construction. 
The  ribbon  sash  slipping 
through  the  deep  slashes  is  a 
pretty  arrangement,  or  the  use 
of  an  elastic  in  a  casing  to  give 
the  bloused-over  effect  at  this 
line  is  also  smart.  The  blouse 
is  cut  in  kimono  fashion  and  is 
slipped  on  over  the  head.  Use 
tricolette,  Georgette,  silk  voile, 
crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor 
or  cotton  voile  and  batiste. 

36  bust  requires  2  yards 
linen  36  inches  wide,  4  A 
yards  lace  insertion. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to 
44  bust. 

2503 — Delightfully  cool  and 
fresh-looking  for  Midsummer 
days  is  one  of  the  new  blouses. 
The  construction  is  very  simple 
and  it  can  be  made  in  no  time. 
If  the  fabric  used  is  a  wash  mate¬ 
rial  this  very  simplicity  insures 
easy  laundering.  It  has  the  short 
sleeve,  so  French  in  appearance. 
It  is  made  in  kimono  fashion 
and  slips  on  over  the  head.  It 
offers  a  splendid  background 
for  effective  embroidery.  Tri- 
collette,  Georgette,  crepe  de 
Chine,  crepe  meteor,  organdy, 
marquisette,  cotton  voile,  cot¬ 
ton  marquisette  and  batiste  are 
the  materials  usually  selected. 

36  bust  requires  1  A  yard 
cotton  voile  40  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to 
44  bust. 


Overblouse  2496;  skirt  2477 


2496 — 2477 — Splendid  for  wear  beneath  the  simple 
overblouse  is  the  straight  skirt  that  can  be  sewed  or 
buttoned  to  an  underbody  at  the  normal  waistline. 
The  blouse  slips  over  the  head  and  can  have  an 
elastic  in  a  casing  to  give  the  bloused  effect.  Use 
Georgette,  silk  voile,  crepe  de  Chine,  net,  crepe 
meteor,  foulard,  cotton  voile,  etc.,  for  the  blouse,  and 
make  the  skirt  of  sports  or  tub  silk,  crepe  de  Chine, 
crepe  meteor,  linen,  etc.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

36  bust  requires  2J^  yards  figured  Georgette  40, 
inches  wide,  2  A  yards  satin  36  inches  wide  for  skirt 
A  yard  material  36  inches  wide  for  underbody. 

This  overblouse,  2496,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust; 
the  skirt,  2477,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Waist  2505;  skirt  1981 


2410 — “Forty  love”  in  points  and  everybody’s  ad¬ 
miration  is  the  score  of  a  new  sports  frock.  It  is 
smart-iooking  but  particularly  comfortable  for  the 
more  active  games  such  as  tennis,  etc.  The  blouse 
is  cut  in  kimono  fashion  and  slips  over  the  head. 
A  blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  The  skirt  is  cut 
straight.  Use  linen,  gingham,  chambray,  cotton 
poplin,  tricolette,  sports  silks,  satin,  foulard,  pongee 
or  crepe  de  Chine. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  linen  36  inches  wide, 
A  yard  linen  in  contrast  36  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  42  bust,  also  for 
misses. 


2539— A  rolling  collar  grace¬ 
fully  finishes  a  charming  blouse 
splendid  forMidsummer  sports. 
It  is  made  with  the  bloused- 
over  line  at  the  waist.  An 
elastic  run  through  a  casing 
is  used  for  this.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  both  to  women  and 
young  girls.  It  slips  on  over 
the  head,  has  the  kimono  sleeve 
and  the  neck  cut  a  little  lower 
than  usual  at  the  back.  Cot¬ 
ton  voile,  linen,  washable 
satin,  pongee,  tricolette,  crepe 
de  Chine,  crepe  meteor  and 
Georgette  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards 
crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32 
to  44  bust,  also  for  misses. 

2466 — The  fulness  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  blouse  is  arranged  at 
the  side  in  the  French  way, 
giving  the  becoming  panel  line 
in  front  and  at  the  back.  The 
peplum  effect  could  be  slashed 
at  each  side  of  these  panels,  if 
desired.  The  blouse  slips  on 
over  the  head  and  is  cut  in 
kimono  fashion.  It  can  be  em¬ 
broidered.  Use  tricolette,  Geor¬ 
gette,  silk  voile,  crepe  de  Chine, 
foulard,  crepe  meteor,  wash 
silk,  cotton  voile,  batiste, 
handkerchief  linen  or  organdy. 

36  bust  requires  1%  yard 
tricolette  36  inches  wide,  3 4 
yard  tricolette  in  contrast  27  or 
more  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32 
to  44  bust. 

2491 — That  charm  of  smart 
tailored  lines  with  the  dainty 
touch  of  a  narrow  frill  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  well-cut  shirt¬ 
waist.  It  is  made  with  an  at¬ 
tractive  collar  that  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  high  one  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  use  of  the  back 
yoke  facing  is  optional.  It  is  a 
simple  waist  yet  it  has  just 
enough  soft  fulness  to  be  be¬ 
coming.  Waists  like  this  one 
are  made  of  silk  or  cotton 
shirtings,  linen,  crepe  de  Chine, 
dimity,  China  silk,  tub  silk  or 
pongee.  Without  the  frill  it  is 
very  tailored  in  effect. 

36  bust  requires  2  A  yards 
batiste  40  inches  wide. 

This  shirt-waist  is  for  ladies 
32  to  52  bust. 

2505 — 1981 — Made  of  linen  on 
tailored  lines  here  is  a  good- 
looking  dress  that  has  a  con¬ 
trasting  vestee  and  smart 
gathered  side  tunics.  The 
blouse  body  lining  can  be 
made  with  a  camisole  top  and 
the  skirt  is  straight.  The  long 
shawl  collar  and  general  length 
of  line  is  very  becoming  to  a 
stout  woman.  Use  handker¬ 
chief  linen,  gingham,  cham¬ 
bray,  cotton  poplin  or  crepe 
meteor,  or  crepe  de  Chine. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require 
5  yards  linen  36  inches  wide, 
3^  yard  linen  in  contrast  36 
wide.  Lower  edge  1 A  yard. 

This  waist,  2505,  is  for 
ladies  32  to  52  bust;  the  skirt, 
1981,  is  for  ladies  35  to  493^ 
hip. 


Other  views  of  these  designs  are  shown  on  page  112 
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2493 — A  single  button  closing 
gives  a  distinctive  touch  to  a 
smart  shirt-waist.  It  has 
enough  softness  of  line  to  be 
becoming  yet  is  very  simple  in 
effect.  The  front  and  collar  are 
made  hi  one  and  there  is  a 
shoulder  yoke,  the  use  of  which 
is  optional.  The  shape  of  the 
collar  is  unusual.  Linen,  dim¬ 
ity,  silk  and  cotton  shirtings, 
crepe  de  Chine,  tub  silks,  pon¬ 
gee,  taffeta  and  washable  satin 
make  good-looking  waists. 

36  bust  requires  1  ~/%  yard  silk 
shirting  36  niches  wide,  %  yard 
plain  silk  27  or  more  niches  wide. 

This  shirt-waist  is  for  ladies 
32  to  44  bust. 

2517 — Youthful  in  line  and  one 
of  the  best-looking  as  well  as 
most  practical  garments  for  the 
ardent  follower  of  sports  is  the 
middy  blouse.  It  slips  on  over 
the  head  and  the  sleeve  can  be 
cut  in  a  shorter  length  if  it  is 
desired.  It  is  simple  to  make 
and  can  have  a  contrasting 
collar  and  cuffs.  Narrow  braid 
trimming  is  often  used.  Drill, 
linen,  cotton  poplin,  checks, 
gala  tea  and  serge  are  the  suit¬ 
able  materials.  It  is  splendid 
for  tennis  and  such  sports. 

36  bust  requires  2  %  yards  drill 
32  inches  wide. 

This  middy  blouse  is  for  ladies 
32  to  44  bust. 


2514 — Fashion  receives  the  soft 
fulness  of  the  season  with  open 
arms  so  to  speak.  In  a  charm¬ 
ing  new  blouse  that  is  really  un¬ 
usually  simple  in  construction 
the  fulness  is  all  arranged  be¬ 
neath  the  arms.  The  blouse  is 
in  one  piece  and  slips  on  over  the 
head.  It  should  be  made  of  such 
materials  as  Georgette,  crepe  de 
Chine,  silk  voile,  chiffon,  crepe 
meteor,  foulard,  tricolette  and 
for  wash  fabrics  there  is  ba¬ 
tiste,  cotton  voile  or  mull. 

36  bust  requires  1  34  yard 
Georgette  40  inches  wide  (cut 
on  a  crosswise  fold).  Beading 
design  10797  is  used  for  trimming. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to 
42  bust. 

2520 — 2166 — Quaintly  draped  at 
the  waist  a  smart  taffeta  frock 
is  made  with  the  new  apron 
tunic  front  and  back.  The 
gathered  skirt  beneath  is  straight 
and  the  straight  frill  around  the 
apron  can  be  accordion  plaited 
or  gathered.  The  blouse  body 
lining  can  be  made  with  a  cami¬ 
sole  top.  Use  taffeta,  crepe  de 
Chine  or  crepe  meteor  alone  or 
with  a  lace,  Georgette,  etc.,  frill. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  requires  4  34 
yards  taffeta  36  wide,  1  yard  lace 
40  wide  for  vestee  and  puffs,  5  % 
yards  flouncing  9  34  wide  for  frills. 
Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  waist,  2520,  is  for  ladies 
32  to  44  bust;  the  skirt,  2166,  is 
for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 


Waist  2520 — Skirt  2166 

2424 — Closed  directly  in  the  middle  front  with 
groups  of  narrow  tucks  at  either  side  to  em¬ 
phasize  it,  a  Summer  frock  strikes  a  new  note  in 
simplicity.  The  straight  skirt  can  be  made 
separately  or  attached  a  little  above  the  normal 
waistline  to  the  shirt-waist.  The  wide  tuck 
trims  it  smartly.  It  is  a  very  smart  type  of 
dress  and  would  be  particularly  good-looking 
made  of  crepe  de  Chine,  Georgette  crepe,  silk 
voile,  wash  silk,  wash  satin,  batiste,  cotton  voile, 
organdy,  handkerchief  linen  or  plain  swiss. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  tub  silk  36  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  1  %  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 


Dress  2406 

2406 — The  surplice  line  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  ways  of  closing  the  soft,  simple  type  of 
Midsummer  frock.  The  waist  has  the  front 
gathered  to  the  back  which  comes  over  the  shoul¬ 
der  in  shallow  yoke  effect.  The  blouse  body 
lining  can  be  made  with  a  camisole  top,  and  the 
straight  skirt  has  wide  tucks.  Cotton  voile, 
cotton  crepe,  batiste,  lawn,  dimity,  swiss,  organ¬ 
dy,  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  foulard,  tub  silk, 
taffeta  and  messaline  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  cotton  voile  40 
inches  wide,  Vs  yard  organdy  36  inches  wide 
including  frills.  Lower  edge  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 


2518 — The  convertible  collar  is 
very  smart  for  the  tailored  shirt¬ 
waist.  It  is  becoming  and  sim¬ 
ple-looking.  Two  types  of  full- 
length  sleeves  are  offered.  Both 
are  made  with  one  seam.  The 
softer  sleeve  can  be  cut  in  a 
shorter  length  if  desired.  The 
sleeve  can  be  finished  with  a 
plain  or  French  cuff  and  the  use 
of  the  back  yoke  facing  and 
pocket  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
Linen,  silk,  cotton  or  wool 
shirtings,  wash  satin,  crepe  de 
Chine,  pongee,  crepe  meteor  and 
dimity  can  be  used.  It  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  shirt-waist  to 
make  and  it  is  good-looking. 

36  bust  requires  2  34  yards 
linen  36  inches  wide. 

This  shirt-waist  is  for  ladies 
32  to  50  bust. 

2554 — A  deep  yoke  having  no 
shoulder  seam  is  used  on  one  of 
the  season’s  new  middy  blouses. 
It  adds  an  interesting  and  most 
becoming  line.  The  blouse  slips 
on  over  the  head  and  is  splendid 
for  the  more  active  type  of 
sports.  It  is  good-looking  but 
at  the  same  time  comfortable 
and  practical  and  very  simple 
in  construction.  The  use  of  the 
yoke  facing  is  optional.  Drill, 

'  duck,  galatea,  linen,  pongee  and 
serge  are  the  materials  used. 
The  collar  can  be  in  contrast. 

36  bust  requires  2J4  yards  of 
duck  36  inches  wide,  %  yard  of 
duck  in  contrast  36  inches  wide. 

This  middy  blouse  is  for  ladies 
32  to  44  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  designs  are  shown  on  page  112 
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Dress  2533 


2533 — Smart  for  midsummer  wear  in  town  or 
country  is  the  tailored  type  of  frock  that  is  so 
good-looking  made  of  heavy  cottons  such  as 
linen,  chambray,  cotton  poplin  or  repp.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  four  pieces  and  the  waist  can  have 
a  blouse  body  lining.  It  is  a  particularly  be¬ 
coming  model  for  stout  women.  Pongee,  satin 
and  taffeta  could  also  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  4  34  yards  of  linen  36  inches 
wide,  34  yard  linen  in  contrasting  color  36  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  2%  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  50  bust. 


Dress  2553 


Dress  2487 


2550 — A  cool  foulard  is  made  with  the  fashion¬ 
able  long  body  and  graceful  hip  draperies.  The 
lower  part  is  in  two  pieces  and  cut  straight.  It 
has  the  drapery  attached  at  each  side.  A 
blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  Taffeta,  satin, 
foulard,  crepe  meteor,  crepe  d.e  Chine,  tricotine, 
soft  serge,  gabardine  and  stripes  could  be  used 
for  this  type  of  dress. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  foulard  40  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  of  the  skirt  measures  1  (4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Dress  2412 


2553 — A  charming  model  for  that  particularly 
pretty  combination  of  dark  silk  and  light  lace  is 
slipped  on  over  the  head.  The  neck  is  made  slight¬ 
ly  low  at  the  back  and  the  body  has  the  long  line. 
The  skirt  is  straight.  The  blouse  body  lining  can 
have  the  camisole  top.  Use  taffeta,  satin,  foulard, 
crepe  meteor  or  crepe  de  Chine  alone  or  with 
Georgette,  silk  voile  or  lace  or  use  cotton  voile, 
gingham,  etc.  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

36  bust  requires  334  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide, 
1 34  yard  lace  40  inches  wide,  6)4  yards  banding  to 
edge  collar,  vestee,  cuffs  and  tunic. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2487 — Wide  tucks  on  the  side  panels  add  weight  to 
the  fact  that  a  filet  lace-trimmed  cotton  voile  is  one 
of  the  daintiest  frocks  of  the  season.  The  waist 
has  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  made  in  cami¬ 
sole  fashion  and  the  skirt  is  straight.  Batiste, 
organdy,  swiss,  lawn,  gingham,  chambray  or  dimity, 
or  Georgette,  silk  voile  or  crepe  de  Chine  can  be 
used. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  cotton  voile  40  inches 
wide,  %  yard  lace  or  material  27  inches  wide  for 
collar,  134  yard  wide  insertion,  134  yard  narrow 
insertion,  234  yards  edging.  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2412 — The  promise  of  loveliness  in  the  crushed  roses 
at  the  belt  and  on  the  shoulder  is  carried  out  in  a 
tucked  frock  of  organdy.  There  is  a  deep  collar 
in  double  effect  and  the  neck  is  cut  slightly  low  at 
the  back.  The  waist  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and 
underneath  the  arm.  The  blouse  body  lining  can 
be  made  in  camisole  style.  The  tucked  skirt  is 
straight.  Use  cotton  voile,  batiste,  plain  swiss, 
Georgette  crepe,  silk  voile,  cr&pe  de  Chine,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  534  yards  organdy  40  inches  wide 
(with  cuffs  cut  crosswise)  including  puffings  and 
a  sash.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  42  bust. 

2408 — Many  narrow  ruffles  mount  up  to  a  quaint 
fichu  on  a  refreshing  swiss  dress.  The  neck  is  cut 
slightly  low  at  the  back  and  the  fichu  ties  in  a  sash. 
The  skirt  is  straight  and  the  blouse  body  lining  can 
be  cut  in  camisole  style.  Organdy,  swiss,  net. 
batiste,  handkerchief  linen,  cotton  voile,  crepe  de 
Chine,  Georgette,  silk  voile  and  taffeta  are  the 
loveliest  materials  to  use  for  the  fluffy  type  of  dress. 

36  bust  requires  5(4  yards  swiss  36  inches  wide, 
1 54  yard  organdy  in  contrasting  color  36  inches  wide 
for  collar  and  sash-ends.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Dress  2408 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  112 
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Dress  2480 
Embroidery 
design  10832 


FROCKS  FOR  WARM  AFTERNOONS 

2482 — Suggestive  of  Midsummer  garden-parties  is  the  frock  of  G  eor- 
gette,  net,  organdy,  batiste,  mull,  cotton  voile,  taffeta,  etc.  The 
straight  skirt  is  joined  at  the  normal  waistline.  The  blouse  body 
lining  can  have  the  top  in  camisole  style  and  the  dress  slips  on  over 
tiie  head.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

36  bust  requires  ofi  yards  Georgette  40  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  40  bust. 

2474 — Fashion  offers  a  charming  dress  with  the  new  lowered  waist¬ 
line.  Cut  in  kimono  style  it  has  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be 
made  with  a  camisole  top.  There  is  a  straight  skirt  beneath  the 
tunic.  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  net,  batiste,  etc.,  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  4  y%  yards  cotton  voile  40  inches  wide  (with  skirt 
in  full  length).  Lower  edge  1(4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2414 — A  new  field  for  the  bolero,  made  over  an  underbody,  is  the 
tunic  frock  of  cotton  voile,  Georgette,  etc.  The  skirt  is  straight. 

36  bust  requires  2  %  yards  flouncing  17  inches  wide  for  bolero  and 
sleeves,  4  yards  flouncing  28  inches  wide  for  tunics  and  lower  part  of 
skirt,  %  yard  material  32  inches  wide  for  upper  part  of  skirt,  As  yard 
ribbon  5  inches  wide  for  a  girdle.  Lower  edge  1%,  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2421 — A  bib  front  and  pointed  tunic  cover  the  fashion  question.  The 
tunic  has  a  straight  lower  edge  and  the  skirt  is  cut  straight.  The 
blouse  body  lining  can  have  the  camisole  top.  Use  taffeta,  foulard, 
crepe  meteor  or  crepe  de  Chine  alone  or  with  Georgette. 

36  bust  requires  3  H  yards  Georgette  40  inches  wide  for  collar,  waist 
and  skirt,  2  %  yards  figured  G  eorgette  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1  y2 
yard.  This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2480 — A  wide  ribbon  sash  centers  attention  on  the  new  normal 
waistline  and  tucked  skirt  made  of  Georgette,  net,  silk  voile,  organdy, 
etc.  The  kimono  blouse  has  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  made 
like  a  camisole  and  the  skirt  is  straight. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  cotton  voile  40  inches  wide,  3  yards 
ribbon  for  a  sash.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  42  bust. 

2472 — If  it’s  organdy,  you  can  ruffle  your  vestee,  long  collar  and  tunic. 
The  blouse  body  lining  can  be  made  like  a  camisole  and  the  skirt 
is  straight.  The  waistline  is  lowered  slightly.  Use  swiss,  cotton 
voile,  batiste,  net,  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  5  yH  yards  organdy  40  inches  wide,  with  skirt  in  full 
length  including  frills,  3  yards  ribbon  for  a  sash.  Lower  edge  iy>  yard. 
This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


\ 


Dress  2472 
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MIDSUMMER  FINDS  FASHION  DOING  INTERESTING 
THINGS  WITH  COTTON  FABRICS 


Dress  2470 


Dress  2484 
Embroidery  design 
10828 


2470 — Wide  trimming  bands  cut  either  straight  or  on  the  bias  are  interestingly- 
placed  on  a  frock.  The  skirt  is  straight.  The  camisole  line  can  be  used  for 
the  blouse  body  lining.  Use  chambray,  dimity,  cotton  voile,  lawn,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  5  yards  gingham  32  inches  wide,  %  yard  organdy  40  inches 
wide  (including  frills).  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2476 — Placed  on  the  hipline  in  tunic  effect  is  the  flounce  of  a  Summer  model 
made  with  a  straight  skirt  and  the  new  low  waistline.  Use  dimity,  chambray, 
batiste,  lawn,  mull,  tricolette,  crepe  de  Chine,  etc.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

36  bust  requires  3  y  yards  gingham  32  inches  wide,  1  V&  yard  chambray  32 
inches  wide  (including  a  sash),  y  yard  organdy  18  or  more  inches  wide  for  vestee. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2484 — A  French  trick  of  individuality  is  the  tunic  front.  The  long  body  is  in 
jumper  fashion  over  an  underbody.  The  skirt  is  straight.  Use  linen  or  cotton 
poplin;  or  taffeta,  foulard,  crepe  meteor  and  tricolette  alone  or  with  Georgette. 

36  bust  requires  3  %  yards  linen  40  inches  wide,  1  %  yard  material  27  inches 
wide  for  upper  part  of  skirt  front.  Lower  edge  iy  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2465— A  broad  sash  lays  emphasis  on  the  slightly  low  waistline  of  a  dress  made 
with  a  tunic  over  a  straight  skirt  and  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  cut  in 
camisole  style.  Use  cotton  voile,  batiste,  etc.  Lower  edge  iy  yard. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  dotted  swiss  36  wide,  2  %  yards  organdy  40  wide  for 
collar,  vestee,  skirt,  sash,  cuffs  (cut  crosswise),  3%  yards  ball  trimming. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2462 — The  most  direct  route  to  Midsummer  smartness  and  comfort  is  a  slip 
over  one-piece  frock  of  linen.  It  has  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  cut 
like  a  camisole.  Both  women  and  young  girls  use  cotton  voile,  batiste,  cham¬ 
bray,  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine  and  taffeta.  Lower  edge  1 y  yard. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  linen  36  wide,  2%  yards  velvet  ribbon  for  sash. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


2460 — A  bib  collar  reaches  the  waistline  which  is  slightly  low.  The  skirt  be¬ 
neath  the  tunic  is  straight.  Use  organdy,  batiste,  Georgette,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  2 y  yards  figured  cotton  voile  40  inches  wide,  2y  yards 
plain  voile  40  inches  wide  for  collar,  sleeve,  puff  and  skirt  (in  full  length),  % 
of  a  contrasting  voile  40  inches  wide  for  plaitings.  Lower  edge  iy  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  112 
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WARDROBE 


Bathing-suit 
1718 


2464  — A  suspender  effect  proudly  holds  the  new  rompers 
up  for  the  world  to  view.  They  are  made  with  the  fash¬ 
ionable  stick-out  line.  The  upper  part  is  cut  in  kimono 
style.  Use  chambray  or  white  with  gingham,  white  with 
colored  cottons  or  ginghams,  chambray,  cotton  poplin,  cot¬ 
ton  crepe,  seersucker,  linen  and  cotton  gabardine  alone. 

4  years  requires  %  yard  chambray  32  inches  wide  for 
body,  trimming  piece,  1 34  yard  gingham  32  inches  wide. 

These  rompers  are  for  children  1  to  5  years. 

2469  — Curiosity,  if  not  the  water,  will  make  the  flowers 
in  this  garden  come  up,  just  to  see  the  smartest  of  styles  in 
the  small  girl's  play  frock.  Made  in  slip-over  fashion  it  has 
the  separate  bloomers  appearing  in  full  view  below.  Ging¬ 
ham,  chambray,  linen,  cotton  poplin,  pongee  and  serge 
can  be  used. 

8  years  requires  2  J4  yards  satine  36  inches  wide,  34  yard 
contrasting  material  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  little  girls  2  to  10  years 

2481  — It’s  smooth  sailing  in  the  world  of  sports  for  one  who 
chooses  the  middy  blouse  for  her  costume.  It  slips  over 
the  head  and  looks  well  on  young  girls  and  small  women 
alike.  Drill,  linen,  cotton  poplin,  duck,  galatea  and  serge 
are  the  best  materials  to  use. 

16  years  requires  2%  yards  drill  32  inches  wide.  Em¬ 
broidery  design  10458  is  used. 


This  middy  blouse  is  for  misses  12  to  19  years,  also  for 
small  women. 

2438 — High  but  by  no  means  dry  in  fashion  circles  is  the 
jumper-style  bathing-suit  and  cap.  A  blouse  of  taffeta, 
surf  satin,  surf  cloth,  brilliantine,  surf  velvet  or  jersey  cloth 
is  worn  over  silk  or  wool  jersey  tights. 

32  bust  or  15  to  16  years  requires  2 %  yards  satin  36 
inches  wide  for  blou»«  and  cap,  34  yard  jersey  cloth  54 
inches  wide. 

This  bathing-suit  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for 
misses. 

1718  —  First  aid  to  learning  how  to  swim  is  to  have  the 
smartest  thing  in  suit  and  cap.  This  suit  is  becomingly 
simple  for  the  small  girl.  The  bloomers  can  be  separate  or 
attached  to  an  underbody.  The  blouse  can  be  finished 
with  a  scalloped  lower  edge  if  desired.  Serge,  brilliantine, 
flannel,  and  satin  are  the  most  suitable  materials. 

8  years  requires  154  yard  brilliantine  44  inches  wide, 
%  yard  taffeta  36  inches  wide  for  cap. 

This  bathing-suit  is  for  girls  and  children  2  to  14  years. 

2442 — Draped  hip  emphasis  and  the  draped  blouse  are  used 
in  this  beach  costume.  The  skirt  is  one-pieced  and  the  sep¬ 
arate  bloomers  are  wide  at  the  hip  and  closed  at  the  kpee. 
Use  taffeta,  surf  satin,  etc.  The  cap  shades  the  face. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  112 


36  bust  requires  334  yards  foulard  36  inches  wide  in¬ 
cluding  plaitings,  2  yards  plain  silk  36  inches  wide  for 
bloomers,  34  yard  plain  silk  for  cap. 

This  bathing-suit  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for 
misses. 

2440 — The  slip-over  blouse  of- a  smart  suit  has  the  straight 
line  across  the  top.  This  being  the  same  cut  as  the  eve¬ 
ning  bodice  does  away  with  the  uneven  showing  of  coloring 
if  one  tans  and  wears  an  evening  dress.  The  bloomers  are 
separate  and  the  cap  is  becoming.  Use  taffeta,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide,  %  yard 
Roman-striped  silk  36  inches  wide  including  cap. 

This  bathing-suit  is  for  ladies  32  to  40  bust,  also  for 
misses. 

2445 — The  smart  bloused -over  line  is  seen  in  a  pretty 
bathing  costume.  The  cap  is  distinctive  and  the  separate 
bloomers  appearing  below  are  smart.  The  blouse  slips 
over  the  head. 

Use  surf  satin,  surf  cloth,  surf  velvet,  brilliantine, 
taffeta,  silk  or  wool  jersey,  foulard  or  tricole tte  for  this 
suit. 

36  bust  requires  2  J4  yards  jersey  cloth  54  inches  wide  in¬ 
cluding  a  sash,  2054  yards  of  braid. 

This  bathing -suit  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  inches  bust,  also 
for  misses. 
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Dress  or  overall 
apron  2502 
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Dress 

2538 


WHEN  FASHION  REPORTS  FOR  DUTY 

are  two  sicles  to  t^ie  new  house  dress  or  overall  apron  and  much  to  be 
said  lor  both.  This  dress  is  made  in  one  piece  and  has  a  convertible  double  front 
1  he  deep  cuff  is  removable  and  the  becoming  cap  is  cut  in  two  pieces  It  is  an 
u™suaUy  easy  garment  to  slip  into  having  but  one  fastening  and  that  at  the  back 
ol  the  belt.  The  shawl  collar  is  pretty  and  the  deep  pockets  are  useful  House 
dresses  or  aprons  like  this  are  made  of  gingham,  chambray,  percale  or  madras 
They  are  very  often  trimmed  in  contrast. 

36  bust  requires  5%  yards  chambray  32  inches  wide,  1  yard  chambray  in  con¬ 
trasting  color  32  mches  wide  for  collar,  cuffs  and  band.  Lower  ed"e  IT  vard 
This  house  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 


Dress  2489 


2489 — Fashion  offers  an  incentive  to  do  one’s  own  housework  in 
the  form  of  a  good-looking  well-cut  house  dress.  It  is  made  with 
a  simple  but  becoming  front  and  has  one  of  the  new  long  pointed 
collars.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  pieces  and  the  shirt-waist 
can  be  made  with  a  full-length  sleeve  with  either  one  or  two 
seams  or  the  sleeve  can  be  cut  in  shorter  length.  The  use  of 
the  shoulder-strap  is  optional.  The  skirt  is  joined  to  the  waist 
at  the  normal  line  which  is  very  smart  this  season.  House  dresses 
are  usually  made  of  gingham,  chambray,  percale  or  madras. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  chambray  32  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  1 %  yard. 

This  house  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2512 — For  duty  in  the  sick-room  or  for  housework  there  is  a 
splendid  dress.  It  is  simply  made  but  good-looking  in  its  cut 
and  smart  appearance.  The  shirr-waist  is  made  with  a  convert¬ 
ible  collar  that  is  becoming  worn  either  way  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in 
five  pieces.  It  can  be  made,  separately  or  joined  to  the  waist  at 
the  normal  waistline.  The  use  of  the  pockets  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
It  is  a  dress  that  would  be  suitable  for  a  nurse.  Linen,  cotton 
poplin,  gingham,  chambray,  cannon  cloth,  percale  and  madras  are 
the  best  materials  to  use. 

36  bust  requires  4  %  yards  linen  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge 
2y  yards. 

This  house  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2510 — Another  dress  that  is  used  by  women  for  housework  and 
is  also  very  good  for  a  nurse’s  costume  is  made  with  a  soft  but 
simple  shirt-waist  joined  to  a  five-piece  skirt  at  the  normal 
waistline.  It  can  be  made  with  a  convertible  collar  or  with  the 
detachable  collar  which  is  very  good  for  the  colored  uniform. 
An  apron  that  is  cut  in  one  piece  is  also  offered.  It  is  very  simple 
in  construction.  The  sleeve  can  be  made  in  full  length  or  cut  in 
shorter  length  as  desired.  Dresses  of  this  kind  are  practical 
and  serviceable  but  fresh-looking  made  of  linen,  cotton  poplin, 
gingham,  chambray,  percale  or  madras.  Lower  edge  2%  yards. 

36  bust  requires  5  Yg,  yards  linen  36  inches  wide. 

This  nurse’s  uniform  or  house  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 
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Negligee  2504 

2538 — Household  cares  are  easily  lightened  when  one  selects  the 
right  costume.  A  dress  becoming  in  cut  and  practical  in  style  is 
made  up  in  the  good-looking  shirt-waist  fashion.  Either  style  of 
full-length  sleeve  is  made  with  one  seam  and  the  wider  sleeve  can 
be  cut  in  a  shorter  length  if  it  is  desired.  The  shirt-waist  has  the 
soft  fulness  in  front,  so  becoming  in  dresses  of  this  type.  The 
skirt  is  made  in  three  pieces  and  joined  to  the  waist  at  the  normal 
line.  Gingham,  chambray,  madras,  percale,  linen  and  cotton 
poplin  are  good  materials  to  use. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  gingham  32  inches  wide,  ys  yard  cham¬ 
bray  32  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  house  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 


2504— The  overblouse  style  is  not  only  smart-looking  but  can  be 
put  to  practical  use  in  a  very  serviceable  house  dress.  It  is  the 
type  of  garment  that  would  also  make  a  simple  but  pretty  negligee 
if  such  materials  as  lawn,  dotted  swiss,  dimity,  cotton  voile  and 
cotton  crepe  were  used.  For  a  house  dress  gingham,  chambray 
madras  and  percale  would  be  the  best  materials.  The  blouse  is 
most  becoming  and  comfortable  and  the  separate  skirt  is  cut  in 
three  pieces.  It  has  the  normal  waistline  and  the  slight  fulness  is 
arranged  at  the  top  of  the  back.  The  cap  is  easy  to  make. 

36  bust  requires  A%  yards  gingham  32  inches  wide,  %  yard 
chambray  32  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1  %  yard. 

This  house  dress  or  negligee  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2516 — A  particularly  good-looking  house  dress  that  is  very  simple 
in  its  construction  has  a  contrasting  effect  for  its  trimming.  The 
shirt-waist  is  made  with  a  soft  fulness  in  front  that  is  so  pretty 
in  these  simple  dresses.  The  back  extends  over  the  shoulder  in 
shallow  yoke  effect.  The  collar  is  new  and  the  skirt  which  is  cut 
in  three  pieces  is  joined  to  the  waist  at  the  popular  normal  waist¬ 
line.  The  sleeve  can  be  made  in  full  length.  The  shorter  length 
is  liked  by  many  women  for  housework.  Gingham,  chambray, 
percale,  radium,  cannon  cloth  and  cotton  poplin  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  3 %  yards  percale  36  inches  wide,  Y  Yar^ 
chambray  32  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  house  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  112 
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CARE  IS  GIVEN  TO  THE  ACCESSORIES  OF  A  WARDROBE 

2485 — With  a  subtle  beauty  in  its  graceful  lines  a  new  negligee  is  made  like  the 
lovely  Japanese  kimono.  The  flowing  sleeve,  interesting  diagonal  closing  and  the 
broad  soft  sash  all  give  the  attractive  effect  of  the  native  Japanese  dress.  It  is  a 
type  of  kimono  that  is  liked  by  women  and  young  girls  of  all  ages.  It  can  be 
made  as  elaborate  as  desired  by  the  choice  of  materials  and  the  use  of  embroidery. 

It  can  be  used  as  a  Japanese  costume.  Cotton  crepe,  crepe  de  Chine,  China 
silk  and  Oriental  silk  are  the  suitable  materials  to  choose. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  figured  crepe  40  inches  wide,  2%  yards  plain  crepe 
40  inches  wide. 

This  Japanese  kimono  or  dress  is  for  ladies,  misses  and  girls  24  to  44  bust. 


Nightgown  2531 
Embroidery  design  10830 


2542 — So  becoming  in  its  simple  effect  a  new  house  dress  is  ready 
to  compete  with  the  most  attractive  of  negligees.  It  can  have 
the  four-piece  skirt  joined  to  the  shirt-waist  at  the  normal  waist¬ 
line,  or  the  skirt  can  be  worn  separately.  Both  styles  of  long 
sleeve  are  made  with  one  seam.  The  shorter  length  sleeve  is  a 
variation  of  the  fuller  long  sleeve.  It  is  a  splendid  dress  for  nurses’ 
wear.  It  is. practical  but  at  the  same  time  good-looking  and  well 
cut.  Gingham,  chambray,  percale,  madras,  linen  and  cannon 
cloth  are  the  best  materials  to  use  for  this  type  of  dress. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  linen  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge 
2 Vs  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2507 — Easy  to  slip  into  and  hard  to  take  off  because  of  its  be¬ 
comingness  is  the  fate  of  a  new  negligee.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
that  can  be  made,  yet  with  its  attractive  Empire  line  and  pointed 
collar,  it  is  very  dainty.  It  is  made  with  a  deep  armhole  and  large 
pockets.  The  contrasting  ribbon  trimming  is  pretty  and  if  a  fig¬ 
ured  material  is  used  it  would  be  effective  to  have  the  collar  and 
cuffs  of  a  plain  material.  Use  lawn,  dotted  swiss,  cotton  voile, 
cotton  crepe,  dimity,  crepe  de  Chine  or  figured  silks. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  wash  satin  36  inches  wide,  K  yard 
wash  satin  in  contrasting  color  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  2 
yards. 

This  negligee  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust 


2531 — -A  nightgown  with  an  exquisite  motif  of  fine  hand-embroi¬ 
dery  around  the  neck,  and  with  the  sleeves  and  neck  finished  with 
scallops  is  very  simple  in  its  construction.  The  sleeve  is  sewed 
into  a  deep  armhole  giving  the  well-liked  kimono  effect.  The 
gown  slips  on  over  the  head  and  has  slashes  at  the  Empire  line 
through  which  ribbon  can  be  run.  It  could  be  made  with  a 
square  neck  if  desired.  Nainsook,  batiste,  cotton  voile,  cotton 
crepe,  crepe  de  Chine,  washable  satin,  silk  mull,  Georgette  and 
China  silk  could  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  batiste  36  inches  wide,  3  yards  ribbon 
for  a  sash.  Embroidery  design  10830  is  used. 

This  nightgown  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 


Corset  cover  2536 


Dress  2544 


2509 — Organdy  used  on  flowered  lawn  makes  the  rest  hour  and 
negligee  of  Midsummer  an  attractive  affair.  The  wide  sleeves 
end  in  long  points  and  the  large  collar  has  a  scalloped  outline. 
This  collar  could  be  made  very  deep  at  the  back.  The  soft  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  frock  could  be  arranged  with  a  ribbon  run  through  a 
casing  and  the  back  be  allowed  to  fall  free  or  a  simple  girdle  could 
be  worn  all  the  way  around.  Use  lawn,  dotted  swiss,  cotton 
crepe,  cotton  voile,  crepe  de  Chine,  Georgette  crepe,  figured  silks 
or  mull.  Lower  edge  2  yards. 

36  bust  requires  5%  yards  flowered  lawn  32  inches  wide,  % 
yard  organdy  32  or  more  inches  wide  including  frills. 

This  negligee  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2536 — An  undergarment  that  has  a  becoming  soft  fulness  yet  is 
very  simple  in  construction  is  a  new  corset  cover.  The  neck  out¬ 
line  can  be  round  or  cut  square  as  desired  and  the  circular  pep- 
lum  can  be  used  or  not.  It  is  a  garment  that  can  be  inexpensively 
but  daintily  made.  The  use  of  the  shield  sleeve  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  Nainsook,  batiste,  long-cloth,  cambric  and  crepe  de  Chine 
are  all  very  satisfactory  materials  to  use  for  this  type  of  garment. 
Beading  or  lace  edging  or  a  combination  of  both  can  be  used  to 
trim  the  corset  cover.  The  ribbon  should  be  in  dainty  colorings. 

36  bust  requires  1  yard  batiste  36  inches  wide,  2%  yards  edg¬ 
ing. 

This  corset  cover  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2544 — With  a  becoming  shawl  collar  and  the  fashionable  normal 
waistline  a  house  dress  has  an  encouraging  start  for  its  work  in 
life.  This  dress  is  made  with  an  unusually  wide  lap.  The  three- 
piece  skirt  is  joined  to  the  blouse  which  is  very  soft  in  effect. 
Either  type  of  long  sleeve  is  made  with  one  seam  and  the  short 
sleeve  is  merely  the  fuller  long  one  cut  in  that  length.  These 
house  dresses  are  usually  made  of  gingham,  chambray,  percale 
and  madras  and  trimmed  in  contrast.  The  pocket  will  prove  to 
be  useful. 

36  bust  requires  4 y2  yards  percale  36  inches  wide,  %  yard 
chambray  32  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  house  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  112 
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Dress  2535 


Dress  247 1 


Dress  2534 


Dress  2473 


DAUGHTERS  FOLLOW  THEIR  MOTHER’S  FASHION  STEPS 


2488 — Wide  bretelles  start  beneath  the  soft  sash  in 
front  and  go  over  the  shoulders  and  end  beneath  the  sash 
at  the  back.  The  dress  slips  over  the  head  and  has 
the  waist  made  in  kimono  fashion.  The  straight  skirt 
which  is  joined  to  the  waist  at  the  normal  line  is  cut  in 
four  pieces.  The  sides  emphasized  with  tucks  are  in  pretty 
contrast  to  the  panel  effect  of  the  front  and  back.  The 
whole  effect  is  that  of  a  one-piece  frock.  The  blouse  body 
lining  can  be  made  with  the  camisole  top.  Georgette,  net, 
silk  voile,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  cotton  voile,  batiste, 
organdy,  swiss  and  mull  can  be  used. 

16  years  requires  3  EE  yards  organdy  40  inches  wide,  % 
yard  organdy  in  contrasting  color  40  inches  wide  for  bands 
and  a  sash.  Lower  edge  with  plaits  drawn  out  2 Eg 
yards. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years. 

2499 — Charming  in  its  freshness  is  one  of  the  new  mid¬ 
summer  gingham  frocks  for  the  girl.  The  collar  which 
can  be  of  chambray  or  white  is  made  in  surplice  style. 
It  crosses  in  a  new  way  and  buttons  down  over  the  sash.  The 
skirt  is  straight,  and  it  is  joined  to  the  waist  at  the  nor¬ 
mal  waistline.  The  joining  gives  the  one-piece  dress  effect. 
Large  pockets  are  caught  in  the  middle  with  a  button. 
This  suggests  the  loop  idea  which  emphasizes  the  hips  so 
prettily.  Chambray,  prints,  linen,  cotton  poplin,  lawn, 
dimity,  taffeta,  or  serge,  checks  and  plaids  can  be  used 
as  well  as  gingham  for  this  dress. 

12  years  requires  3  JT  yards  check  gingham  32  inches 
wide,  EE  yard  lawn  32  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2475  — No  doubt  the  wreath  is  being  awarded  to  her  for 
first  place  in  smartness.  Her  jumper  frock  is  the  cause  of 
that.  It  is  a  very  youthful  and  simple  style  that  is  unusu¬ 
ally  becoming  to  the  girl.  The  jumper  slips  over  the  head. 
The  dress  beneath  consists  of  an  underbody  to  which  is 
gathered  a  straight  skirt.  It  is  a  splendid  type  of  dress 
for  the  use  of  contrasting  fabrics.  It  is  a  good  style  for 
the  growing  girl  because  it  can  easily  be  lengthened.  Use 
chambray  with  gingham,  colored  cotton  or  linen  with  white, 
plain  voile  with  figured,  plaid  or  checked  voile,  plain  with 
plaid  or  checked  material  or  gingham,  etc.,  alone. 

12  years  requires  1  EE  yard  linen  36  inches  wide,  1% 
yard  linen  in  contrasting  color  for  jumper. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to  15  years. 


2478— T  ine  lace  inserted  in  band  effect  in  cotton  voile 
makes  an  unusually  lovely  combination  for  that  simple 
yet  exquisite  type  of  frock.  The  front  closing  of  the  waist 
is  new  and  the  suggestion  of  a  vestee  appears  just  at  the 
top.  The  skirt  is  straight  and  it  is  attached  to  the  waist 
a  little  above  the  normal  line.  Wide  tucks  trim  the  skirt. 
A  blouse  body  lining  is  offered  and  under  sheer  materials  it 
is  usually  made  with  the  camisole  top.  Use  cotton  voile, 
batiste,  organdy,  swiss,  dimity,  lawn,  mull,  gingham, 
chambray,  or,  taffeta,  crepe  de  Chine  and  Georgette. 

16  years  requires  3  EE  yards  cotton  voile  40  inches  wide 
including  a  sash,  EE  yard  material  or  lace  27  or  more  in¬ 
ches  wide  for  collar,  2]^  yards  insertion,  1  EE  yard  narrow 
edging  to  edge  collar  and  sleeves.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  1 9  years. 

2535 — The  Empire  line  insures  its  becomingness  and  its 
simplicity  achieves  its  smartness.  That  is  the  secret  for 
the  success  of  a  pretty  gingham  frock  for  the  girl.  The 
vestee  effect  in  front  is  pretty  and  the  collar  coming  down 
the  front  in  suspender  style  is  something  new.  The  skirt 
is  cut  straight  and  joined  to  the  waist.  The  sleeve  is  distinc¬ 
tive.  It  could  be  cut  in  shorter  length  if  desired.  Frocks  like 
this  are  usually  made  of  linen,  chambray,  gingham,  pique, 
cotton  poplin,  pongee  and  tub  silks.  For  early  Fall  it  would 
be  smart  and  serviceable  made  of  serge,  checks  and  plaids. 

8  years  requires  234  yards  plaid  gingham  32  inches  wide 
EE  yard  chambray  32  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  girls  4  to  12  years. 

2471 — This  very  small  lady  seems  captivated  by  something 
and  no  doubt  is  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  herself,  in  this  fetching 
frock,  that  she  has  caught  in  the  mirror.  Made  with  the 
simple  Empire  body  it  has  a  straight  skirt  below  that 
flares  in  pretty  contrast.  The  square-cut  neck  is  very 
becoming  but  the  round  neck  or  a  collar  can  be  used  if  it 
is  desired.  The  arrangement  of  the  sash  through  the  slashes 
in  the  Empire  body  is  new  and  the  puff  sleeves  with  ribbon 
to  match  are  quaint.  Nainsook,  lawn,  batiste,  handker¬ 
chief  linen,  organdy,  swiss,  cotton  voile,  dimity,  net,  Geor¬ 
gette  crepe,  mull,  crepe  de  Chine,  pongee  and  taffeta,  can 
be  used. 

4  years  requires  1EE  yard  batiste  36  inches  wide,  3  M 
yards  lace  insertion,  6  EE  yards  ribbon  for  a  sash  and  to  trim 
sleeves. 

This  dress  is  for  little  girls  1  to  8  years. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  1 12 


2534 — Made  of  a  dark  linen  and  trimmed  with  white  and 
quantities  of  large  round  buttons  is  a  youthful  frock. 
The  simple  waist  which  depends  on  its  becoming  square 
neck  and  smart  collar  for  distinction  has  a  side  closing. 
A  blouse  body  lining  can  be  used  beneath  if  desired.  A 
sash  which  ties  in  a  bow  gives  a  suggestion  of  softness  and 
stand-out  pockets  give  the  well-liked  widened  hip-line. 
The  skirt  is  cut  straight.  Cotton  poplin,  gingham, 
chambray,  taffeta,  foulard,  satin  and  pongee,  serge, 
checks,  soft  twills,  tricotine  and  gabardine  can  be  used. 

17  years  requires  3%  yards  linen  40  inches  wide,  % 
yard  organdy  40  inches  wide  including  a  sash.  Lower  edge 
1  EE  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  1 9  years,  also  for  small 
women. 

2473 — The  graceful  normal  waistline  which  is  so  popular 
this  season  is  particularly  lovely  for  that  dainty  type  of 
dress  where  the  simplicity  is  relieved  by  many  narrow 
ruffles.  In  this  case  they  are  arranged  over  the  hip  in 
French  way.  The  dress  is  closed  on  the  left  shoulder  and 
underneath  the  arm.  The  straight  skirt  is  joined  to  the 
waist  so  that  it  looks  very  much  like  a  one-piece  frock. 
The  blouse  body  lining  can  be  made  with  the  camisole 
line  at  the  top  if  it  is  desired.  Organdy,  swiss,  cotton 
voile,  batiste,  lawn,  net,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta  and 
Georgette  are  the  materials  used. 

17  years  requires  4  EE  yards  organdy  40  inches  wide,  3 
yards  ribbon  for  a  sash.  Lower  edge  1EE  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years. 

2467 — With  that  distinctive  touch  that  suggests  Paris 
a  dainty  frock  is  made  with  a  deep  pointed  collar  that  falls 
to  one  side  in  front  and  at  the  back.  Narrow  ruffles  repeat 
themselves  on  the  collar  and  on  the  delightfully  short 
sleeve  and  they  are  used  at  the  sides  just  below  the  hip 
in  the  new  way.  The  skirt  is  cut  straight  and  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  waist  at  the  normal  waistline.  The  whole 
effect  is  that  of  a  one-piece  frock.  Organdy,  swiss,  cotton 
voile,  batiste,  lawn,  net,  Georgette  and  crepe  de  Chine  can 
be  used.  A  taffeta  dress  could  have  an  organdy  collar  or 
a  collar  and  ruffles  of  Georgette  of  the  same  color. 

12  years  requires  2  EE  yards  of  organdy  40  inches  wide, 
and  1 M  yard  of  organdy  40  inches  wide  for  the  frills 
and  a  sash. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to  15  years. 
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Dress  2506 


Dress  25  48  Dress  2486  Dress  2490  Embroidery  design  1 0732 

YOUTH’S  DELIGHTFUL  WAY  OF  WEARING  SIMPLE  FROCKS  IN  A  CHARMING  MANNER 


2468 — Contrasting  trimming  bands  add  interest  to  an  al¬ 
ready  attractive  little  frock.  It  is  a  delightfully  simple 
style  for  the  dainty  Summer  fabrics,  such  as  dimity,  cotton 
voile,  tub  silks,  gingham,  chambray  or  linen;  the  blouse 
body  lining  can  be  made  in  camisole  effect.  The  bands  on 
the  straight  skirt  can  be  cut  either  on  the  bias  or  straight. 
Effective  combinations  would  be  white  with  color,  gingham 
with  chambray,  tricotine,  gabardine  or  serge  with  taffeta 
or  plaid.  Tricotine,  etc.,  could  also  be  used  alone. 

16  years  requires  2  A  yards  figured  cotton  voile  40  inches 
wdde,  1%  yard  plain  cotton  voile  40  inches  wide  for  collar, 
vestee,  trimming  bands,  sash  and  frills  to  trim.  Lower 
edge  \%  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also  for  small 
women. 

2479 — Cool  stripes  made  up  in  a  most  becoming  way  is  the 
costume  the  small  girl  selects  for  midsummer  days.  The 
dress  is  made  with  the  Empire  line  that  is  so  smart  for 
children.  The  skirt  is  cut  straight  and  gathered  on  to  the 
body,  giving  a  pretty  flare  that  makes  an  attractive  con¬ 
trast.  The  diagonal  closing  marked  with  large  round  but¬ 
tons  adds  interest  and  distinctiveness  and  the  broad  col¬ 
lar,  pointed  cuffs  and  new  little  pocket-laps  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  and  effectively  finished  with  blanket-stitch 
which  is  very  easy  to  do.  Gingham,  chambray,  cotton 
poplin,  linen,  prints,  lawn,  nainsook  and  dimity,  or  serge, 
checks  and  plaids  can  be  used. 

8  years  requires  2 yards  gingham  32  inches  wide,  Y>, 
yard  lawn  32  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  girls  2  to  12  years. 

2548 — A  one-button  closing  arrangement  centers  one’s  at¬ 
tention  on  an  interesting  variation  of  the  contrasting  col¬ 
lar.  Made  of  a  darker  linen  than  the  dress  it  comes  down 
where  it  closes  on  the  left  side  to  the  belt  and  on  the  other 
side  ends  in  a  point  at  the  square  neck.  The  dress  is  made 
with  the  hip  extension  that  is  pretty  for  both  small  women 
and  young  girls.  There  is  a  blouse  body  lining  offered 
and  the  straight  skirt  is  joined  to  the  waist  a  little  above 
the  natural  waistline.  Gingham,  chambray,  linen,  cotton 
poplin,  pongee,  taffeta,  foulard  or  serge,  tricotine,  gabar¬ 
dine,  checks,  plaids  and  twills  can  be  used. 

17  years  requires  3  A  yards  linen  40  inches  wide,  A  yard 
of  linen  in  contrasting  color  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge 
1A  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also  for  small  women. 


2494 — A  non-missing  skipper  means  light  of  feet  and  light 
of  feet  means  light  of  heart,  which  can  all  be  traced  to  the 
prettiest  of  new  play  frocks  where  a  little  girl  is  concerned. 
This  dress  has  an  attractive  yoke  and  there  is  a  new  and 
unusual  arrangement  of  sash  and  smocking  at  the  Empire 
line.  The  smocking  which  could,  of  course,  be  shirring  if 
desired,  extends  just  across  the  front  and  the  sash  con¬ 
tinues  from  the  side  and  ties  at  the  back.  The  dress  has  a 
straight  lower  edge  and  the  fulness  is  taken  care  of  by  an 
inverted  plait  under  each  arm.  Use  nainsook,  batiste, 
lawn,  organdy,  cotton  voile,  crepe  de  Chine  or  pongee. 

5  years  requires  1 A  yard  batiste  36  inches  wide,  %  yard 
batiste  in  contrasting  color  36  inches  wide.  Smocking 
design  10635  is  used. 

This  dress  is  for  children  and  girls  1  to  10  years. 

2486 — Even  the  lovely  swans  gracefully  admit  a  rival  at¬ 
traction  and  gaze  up  to  admire  a  dainty  frock  of  batiste. 
It  is  simple  yet  exquisite  with  its  lace-edged  becoming  col¬ 
lar,  contrasting  ribbon  belt  and  pretty  skirt.  The  broad, 
bertha-like  collar  is  very  effective  with  its  deep  points 
front  and  back.  The  straight  skirt  is  joined  to  the  waist 
at  the  normal  waistline.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  one- 
piece  dress.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  pieces  and  the  tucked 
sides  give  the  plain  front  and  back  pieces  the  effect  of 
panels.  Organdy,  swiss,  batiste,  cotton  voile,  net,  lawn, 
Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  mull,  taffeta  and  pongee  can 
be  used.  The  collar  can  be  lace  trimmed  or  embroidered. 

12  years  requires  3  A  yards  batiste  36  inches  wide,  2  34 
yards  lace  insertion,  3  A  yards  edging. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2490 — Perhaps  it’s  for  herself  alone,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  good  part  of  these  swans’  devotion  is  for 
the  charming  cotton  voile  frock.  It  has  the  draped  sur¬ 
plice  line,  so  pretty  for  girls  and  so  very  smart  this  season. 
The  skirt  is  cut  straight  and  joined  to  the  waist  just  a  little 
above  the  normal  waistline.  The  blouse  is  draped  and  ends 
in  an  effective  sash-bow  at  the  back.  The  wide  tuck  trims 
the  skirt  prettily.  It  is  an  unusually  simple  dress  to  make. 
Dimity,  cotton  voile,  batiste,  lawn,  crepe  de  Chine,  taf¬ 
feta  or  serge  can  be  made  up  this  way.  The  collar  and 
cuffs  can  be  in  contrast. 

12  year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  cotton  voile  40  inches 
wide,  ys  yard  of  organdy  40  inches  wide  including  the 
frills. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  8  to  15  years. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  112 


2498 — Crisp  white  organdy  is  a  delightfully  refreshing 
trimming  for  a  smart  gingham  frock.  The  dress  is  very 
simple  yet  has  a  certain  softness  of  line  that  is  very  be¬ 
coming  to  both  young  girls  and  small  women.  The  waist 
is  made  in  surplice  fashion  and  has  a  blouse  body  lining 
that  can  be  cut  with  the  camisole  top.  The  set-in  pocket 
on  the  skirt  is  very  smart  but  it  could  be  omitted.  The 
skirt  is  straight  and  joined  to  the  waist  just  a  little  above 
the  normal  line.  Gingham,  chambray,  linen,  cotton  voile, 
lawn,  dimity,  batiste,  swiss,  organdy,  taffeta,  crepe  de 
Chine  and  crepe  meteor  can  be  used. 

17  years  requires  3 %  yards  gingham  32  inches  wide,  1 
yard  organdy  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1 A  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also  for  small 
women. 

2530 — For  the  very  young  lady  who  requires  a  smart  taf¬ 
feta  frock  there  is  a  charming  affair  that  is  really  quite 
simple  to  make  in  spite  of  its  effectiveness.  The  waist  is 
draped  and  has  the  becoming  surplice  line.  It  is  draped 
into  a  sash  that  ties  in  a  saucy  bow  at  the  back.  The 
skirt  is  joined  to  this  waist  a  little  above  the  regulation 
waistline.  It  is  draped  in  the  popular  hip-emphasized 
way.  It  is  made  of  two  pieces.  Taffeta,  figured  silks,  pon¬ 
gee,  gingham,  chambray  and  voile  are  the  most  suitable 
materials  for  this  kind  of  dress.  The  collar  and  cuffs  in 
white  or  plain  with  figured  material  are  pretty. 

12  years  requires  3  A  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide,  A 
yard  Georgette  27  or  more  inches  wide,  2  yards  insertion, 
3  yards  edging. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  8  to  15  years. 

2506 — One  might  say  that  the  very  little  lady  is  just  step¬ 
ping  out  in  fashion  circles  and  headed  in  the  right  direction 
when  she  chooses  a  frock  of  embroidered  nainsook.  The 
dress  has  a  pretty  pointed  yoke  and  a  straight  lower  edge 
with  the  fulness  arranged  in  an  inverted  plait  beneath 
the  arm.  A  gored  underarm  seam  could  be  used  instead. 
The  dress  can  be  worn  falling  free,  or  it  could  be  drawn  in 
with  a  ribbon  sash  run  through  slashes  at  either  the  Em¬ 
pire  or  the  low  French  waistline.  It  is  the  simple  type  of 
dress  that  can  be  used  for  an  infant.  Use  nainsook,  lawn, 
batiste,  mull,  cotton  voile  or  dimity. 

4  years  requires  1 A  yards  nainsook  36  inches  wide,  1 A 
yard  lace  edging.  Embroidery  design  10732  is  used  for 
the  trimming. 

This  dress  is  for  children  and  infants,  A.  1  to  5  years. 
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% e  Best  Dye 


Holds  Its  Color  in  Spite  of  the  Sun 

Sunset  color  is  boiled  in  to  stay — does  not 
crock,  fade  or  wash  out.  The  gentle  boiling  does 
not  injure  the  fabric  and  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  color  fast:  it  causes  the  color 
to  thoroughly  penetrate  every  thread  and  fibre. 

The  garment,  which  went  into  the  dye  bath 
old,  soiled  and  faded,  emerges  bright,  clean  and 
snappy,  with  an  even,  brilliant,  fast  color— 
really,  just  like  new.  And  all  in  thirty  minutes! 
It  is  so  easy,  and  clean  — no  stained  hands  or 
utensils.  But  here’s  the  big,  exclusive  feature  of 


A 


?0JX 


mm 


2  2  Beautiful 
Brilliant  Colors 

Piii'r,  Old  Rose,  Scarlet, 
Cardinal,  Wine,  Sand, 
Yellow,  Orange,  Right 
Brown,  Dark  Brown, 
Light  Bine,  Old  Blue, 
Navy,  Black.  Gray. 

Purple,  Light  Green. 


Only  One  Dye  For  All  Fabrics 

Cotton— Wool  —  Silk  —  Mixed  Goods— all  are 
dyed  by  Sunset  the  same  shade  and  depth  of 
color,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  dye  bath. 
This  makes  Sunset  the  simplest,  safest,  surest 
home  dye  to  use,  and  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory.  Remember— 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Sunset 

Most  of  the  better  stores  carry  Sunset-  ask 
for  your  favorite  color,  or  send  us  your  dealer’s 
name  and  fifteen  cents  and  we  will  mail  a  cake 
postpaid. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  DYE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  D  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Toronto,  Can. 

Sales  Representatives  far  U.  S.  and  Canada: 

//amid  F.  Ritchie  &•  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  Toronto. 
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Indispensable  to  the 
particular  woman 


Use 

Amolin 

In  the  morning 
Afteryourbath 
After  a  day  of 
work  or  play 
Before  you  go  out 
in  the  evening 
For  intimate 
personal  uses 
For  Baby  after  the 
bath 

Tell  Father  and 
Big  Brother 
about  it  for 
perspiration 


CSfie  'Personal  Deodorant  Powder 

A  greater  and  greater  number  of  women  are  discovering 
that  there  is  nothing  as  effective  or  as  safe  as  Amolin,  the 
personal  deodorant  powder,  for  keeping  the  entire  body  free 
of  the  odors  from  perspiracion  and  other  causes. 

Amolin  destroys  odors  absolutely,  but  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  healthful  breathing  of  the  skin  by  closing  pores  and 
stopping  perspiration.  Amolin  is  beneficial  to  the  skin  ;  it 
heals  and  prevents  chafing  ;  it  does  not  injure  gowns. 

Send  j.c  in  stamps  for  a  purse-size  can,  njjith  booklet  of  many  uses . 
Larger  sizes  30c  and  60c  at  drug  and  department  stores 

THE  AMOLIN  COMPANY,  Lodi,  N.  J. 


Suit  2513  Coat  2497  Blouse  2546  Blouse  2511 


SMART  CLOTHES  THAT  YOUR  FAMILY  NEEDS 


2515 — A  good-looking  shirt  for  a  man  is 
made  in  outing  style.  Two  different 
types  of  closing  are  offered  and  an  at¬ 
tached  collar  can  be  used,  or  the  shirt  can 
be  finished  with  a  neckband  for  wear  with 
separate  collars.  The  cuff  can  be  made  in 
the  regulation  style  or  in  French  fashion. 
Use  madras,  percale,  galatea,  flannel, 
cotton  shirting  or  light-weight  cheviot. 

38  breast  or  15  inches  neck  measure 
recpiires  2%  yards  silk  36  inches  wide. 

This  outing  shirt  is  for  boys  or  men  12 
to  19  inches  neck  measure. 


2519 — Wanted  by  the  men  and  boys  of 
your  family — well-cut,  comfortable  paja¬ 
mas.  These  are  very  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  made  on  the  newest  lines.  A  roll¬ 
ing  collar,  and  a  standing  band  are  offered 
as  well  as  the  collarless  effect.  The  sleeve 
can  be  made  with  one  or  two  seams  and  the 
use  of  the  fly  is  optional.  Madras,  percale, 
flannelet  and  fine  cotton  can  be  used. 

38  breast  or  15  inches  neck  measure 
requires  5  %  yards  madras  32  inches  wide. 

These  pajamas  are  for  men  or  boys  22 
to  54  breast. 


2497 — For  the  girl  who  goes  in  for  sports 
at  an  early  age  there  is  a  splendid  top¬ 
coat  good-looking  in  cut  and  simple  in 
construction.  The  belted  lines  are  always 
youthful  and  becoming.  Polo  cloth, 
camel’s-hair  cloaking,  checks,  serge,  chev¬ 
iot,  mixtures,  tweeds  and  gabardine  can  be 
used  for  the  coat. 

12  years  requires  1  %  yard  serge  54 
inches  wide  for  the  coat,  34  yard  contrast¬ 
ing  serge  54  inches  wide. 

This  coat  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to  15 
years. 

2513 — A  manly  good-looking  suit  does 
make  one  feel  light-hearted.  The  waist 
of  a  new  one  is  in  contrast  to  the  straight 
trousers.  The  use  of  the  yoke  facing  is 
optional.  Use  galatea,  chambray,  drill, 
repp,  poplin  or  pique  alone,  or  use  madras 
with  linen,  cottons  with  serge,  or  linen 
with  gabardine,  or  poplin,  etc.,  with  drill. 
The  collar  can  match  the  trousers. 

6  years  requires  1 34  yard  linen  36  inches 
wide,  1  yard  contrasting  linen  36  inches 
wide  for  collar,  cuffs  and  trousers. 

This  suit  is  for  little  boys  2  to  7  years. 


2546 — Very  much  like  one  of  father’s  well- 
cut  shirts  is  this  blouse  for  the  boy.  It 
can  be  made  with  a  permanent  collar  or 
with  a  removable  collar.  It  could  also 
be  finished  with  a  neckband.  In  this 
latter  case  separate  collars  would  be  worn 
with  it.  Madras,  percale,  shantung,  linen, 
cotton  and  silk  shirtings  and  flannel  can  be 
used  for  these  blouses. 

12  years  or  1237  inches  neck  measure 
requires  2^7  yards  madras  32  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  for  boys  4  to  16  years  or 
1 1  to  14  inches  neck  measure. 

2511 — Another  type  of  blouse  that  is 
liked  by  the  boy  can  be  made  with  the 
plait  or  the  hem  closing.  The  use  of  the 
back  yoke  facing  is  optional.  The  collar 
can  be  permanent  or  removable.  The 
shirt  sleeve  can  have  the  regulation  or 
French  cuff.  Use  madras,  shantung,  per¬ 
cale,  linen,  muslin  or  flannel. 

8  years  or  1 1 34  inches  neck  measure  re¬ 
quires  1  %  yard  striped  shirting  32  inches 
wide,  J4  yard  material  32  inches  wide  for 
collar  and  band. 

This  blouse  is  for  boys  4  to  16  years. 


2513  2497 
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Night-drawers  2495  Embroidery  design  10833 


2492  DAINTY  UNDERTHINGS  FOR  CHILDREN 


2483 — To  greet  the  new  baby  upon  its 
arrival  is  the  most  complete  of  outfits  that 
will  satisfy  all  his  wardrobe  needs  until  he 
is  ready  to  venture  out-of-doors.  Made  on 
dainty,  simple  lines  the  set  includes  a 
dress  and  a  slip  or  nightgown  which  can 
have  an  inverted  fulness  under  the  arm  or 
a  gored  underarm  seam,  the  kimono 
wrapper  or  sack,  the  Gertrude  petticoat 
and  a  pinning-blanlcet  or  barriecoat,  a  bib, 
shirt,  band  and  moccasin. 

For  infants  this  dress  requires  1J$  yard 
batiste  36  wide,  1}4  yard  edging. 

This  outfit  is  for  infants,  in  one  size  only. 

2501 — In  size  they  might  be  designated  as 
night-drawers,  but  they  are  certainly  im¬ 
portant-enough  looking  to  be  called 
pajamas.  Made  without  a  collar  and  the 
short  sleeve  it  is  a  very  comfortable  gar¬ 
ment  for  Summer.  This  sleeve  can  be 
made  in  full-length  bishop  style.  It  has 
one  seam.  Muslin,  dimity  and  madras 
are  used  for  Summer,  while  canton  flannel 
and  flannelet  are  good  for  cooler  weather. 

3  years  requires  2  H  yards  madras  32 
inches  wide. 

These  night-drawers  or  pajamas  are  for 
children  1  to  13  years. 

2492 — One  can’t  blame  her  for  holding 
fast  to  the  mirror  just  to  catch  a  flattering 
glance  or  so  of  her  new  combination. 
The  garment  is  made  with  knicker  drawers 
and  an  underwaist.  It  is  very  simple  in 
construction  and  pretty  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical.  Nainsook,  long  -  cloth,  cambric. 


batiste,  dimity  and  muslin  can  be  used. 

8  years  requires  1  Yi  yard  nainsook  36 
inches  wide,  2%  yards  lace  edging  and 
yards  of  ribbon. 

This  combination  knicker  drawers  and 
underwaist  is  for  girls  and  juniors  2  to  15 
years. 

2495 — It  must  be  a  really  exciting  tale  to 
take  this  small  person’s  mind  off  these 
fetching  night-drawers.  For  Summer  they 
are  delightfully  cool  made  of  muslin, 
dimity  or  madras  and  cut  with  the  square 
neck  and  short  sleeve.  This  sleeve  can  be 
cut  in  full  length  and  made  in  bishop  style. 
It  has  one  seam.  For  cooler  weather  there 
is  the  hood  and  stocking  foot.  Canton 
flannel  and  flannelet  can  be  used. 

4  years  requires  2p$  yards  muslin  36 
inches  wide. 

These  night-drawers  are  for  children 
1  to  13  years. 

2508 — It  will  be  a  beauty  sleep  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  when  the  young  girl 
or  her  still  younger  sisters  go  off  to  bed  in 
the  new  pajamas.  The  armhole  is  cut 
slightly  deep.  The  front  is  all  in  one 
piece.  Nainsook,  long-cloth,  batiste,  cot¬ 
ton  crepe,  dimity,  cotton  voile,  crepe  de 
Chine,  wash  silk,  wash  satin  and  Georgette 
can  be  used. 

16  years  requires  3K  yards  novelty 
cotton  crepe  32  inches  wide,  %  yard  silk 
for  armhole,  band,  sash,  4  pi  yards  edging. 

The  pajamas  are  for  misses,  girls  or 
children  2  to  18  years. 
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Is  It  Skinner’s? 

OUR  pride  as  you  answer  is  born  of 
the  consciousness  that  Skinner's ,  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century ,  has 
represented  the  highest  quality  of  silk 
goods  possible  to  produce. 

And  your  satisfaction  increases  day  by 
day  as  you  marvel  at  its  durability — the 
way  in  which  your  gown  or  blouse  or 
petticoat  keeps  its  soft ,  lustrous  new 
appearance  despite  hard  wear. 

You  can  find  plenty  of  good-looking 
fabrics — but  for  wearing  quality  get 


Sk 


iriners 

SILKS  and  SATINS 

(36  inches  wide) 

“Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage” 

None  genuine  without  it 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 


New  York 


Established  1848 

Boston  Philadelphia 
Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Chicago 


Bathe  with  Bathasweet.  It  adds  the  Anal  touch  of  dainty  luxuriousness  to  your  bath — cools,  refreshes  and  invigorates. 
Bathasweet  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

PERFUMES  YOUR  BATH  -  SOFTENS  HARD  WATER  INSTANTLY 

Bathasweet  imparts  the  softness  of  rain  water  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Two  sizes,  50c  and  $1.  At  all  drug  and  department  siores  or  by  mail.  Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

THE  C.  S.  W  ELC  H  CO.,  DEPT.  D,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Reg.  USPit.Orrice 


Hosiery 


of  Sill?,  with  Point (?X  Heel 


(Patented) 


n  n  exclusive 
Onyx  lea  l  uxe 
fashioned  to 
accentuate 
the  delicate 
curve  or  him 
anldes . 


lit  (Tie  Better  SB 


ops 


Emery  &Beers  Company,  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors  •  •  New  "York 
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All  Your  Face  Powder  Troubles 
Are  Solved  With  Your  First  Trial  of 


Cold  Creamed  Powder 


Not  only  powders 


T  he  most  wonderful  beautifier  of  modern  limes, 
the  skin  but  softens  and  protects  it. 

After  a  LA  MLDA  powdering  in  the  morning  you  need  not  fear  the  sun 
and  perspiration  of  the  golf  course— the  wind  on  the  motor  ride  or  even  a 
plunge  into  the  water.  Your  complexion  will  remain  fresh,  velvety  and 
,  clear  through  it  all  and  you  will  still  be  ready  for  the  dance  in  the  evening. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  staying  qualities  of  LA  MEDA  COLD 
CREAMED  POWDER,  still  it  never  gives  you  the  appearance  of  being 
“made  up”  or  “overdone” — for  after  all  it  is  simply  the  most  logical  and 
scientific  way  of  applying  face  powder  to  the  skin. 

Let  LA  MEDA  COLD  CREAMED  POWDER  free  you  from  etern- 
f  ally  dabbing  your  nose  with  a  powder  puff.  Three  tints — Flesh, 
White  and  Brunette.  Send  today  for  the  beautiful  little  trial  jar. 

Any  druggist  or  toilet  counter  anywhere  can  get  LA  MEDA 
COLD  CREA  MED  POWDER  for  you — or  it  will  be  sent  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  65  cents  for  a  large  jar. 


Sendjor  a  %7'ial  Sizejjfar 


.  /  La  Meda  Mfg.  Co.,  103  E.  Garfield  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Please  send  handsome  miniature  test  jar  of  LA  MEDA  Cold 


Creamed  Powder  in  the . tint. 

and  2c  stamp  for  postage  and  packing, 
convenient.) 


I  enclose  10  cents  silver 
( Or  12c  stamps  if  more 


Name 


Address 


* e 

■  "I  v.i. 


I  usually  buy  my  toilet  goods  from 


2540  Night-drawers  Night-drawers  or  Pajamas  Petticoat  or  5lip 

2540  2537  2527 


THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 


2529 — Easy  rests  the  head  that  wears 
becoming  pajamas  is  fashion’s  new  quota¬ 
tion.  They  can  be  made  without  any 
sleeve.  The  front  is  all  in  one  piece. 
Young  girls,  younger  girls  and  very  little 
girls  like  these  pajamas.  Use  cotton 
crepe,  batiste,  mull,  cross-bar,  crepe  de 
Chine,  silk  mull,  Georgette,  wash  satin 
or  China  silk. 

16  years  requires  3  yards  novelty  cotton 
crepe  32  inches  wide,  J4  yard  plain  crepe 
32  inches  wide  for  folds. 

These  pajamas  are  for  misses,  girls  and 
children  2  to  18  years. 

2540 — Our  small  friend  wears  this  air  of 
authority,  no  doubt,  because  she  has  that 
feeling  of  well-being  and  comfort  in  these  - 
new,  becoming  night-drawers.  They  are 
very  simple  to  make,  having  the  body  and 
sleeve  in  one  in  kimono  fashion.  Muslin, 
cotton  crepe  and  madras  can  be  used  and 
for  cooler  weather  there  is  outing  flannel 
and  canton  flannel. 

4  years  requires  2 %  yards  muslin  36 
inches  wide,  34  yard  chambray  32  inches 
wide. 

These  night-drawers  are  for  children 
1  to  13  years. 

2526 — Any  baby  will  admit  that  he  has 
had  a  good  start  in  life  if  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  dainty  outfit  like  this  to  greet  him 
upon  his  arrival.  There  is  a  dress,  a  slip 
or  nightgown,  a  little  kimono  wrapper  or 
sack,  a  petticoat,  the  pinning-blanket  or 
barriecoat,  and  also  such  things  as  bib, 


shirt,  band  and  bootees.  Use  lawn,  dimity, 
etc.,  for  the  dress  and  nainsook,  long-cloth, 
etc.,  for  the  slip.  Embroidery  design 
10732  is  used  for  the  dress. 

This  dress  requires  1%  yard  batiste 
36  inches  wide. 

This  outfit  is  for  infants,  in  one  size  only. 

2537 — We  think  that  air  of  hesitancy  is 
doubt,  not  fear,  because  one  should  have  a 
brave  manly  feeling  in  night-drawers  that 
so  readily  suggest  real  grown-up  pajamas. 
This  garment  could  be  closed  at  the  back, 
if  desired  and  the  short  one-seam  sleeve 
could  be  finished  in  full-length  bishop 
style,  if  desired.  A  shirt  sleeve  is  also 
offered.  Use  muslin,  cotton  crepe  or 
madras  or  outing  flannel,  etc. 

4  years  requires  234  yards  madras  32 
inches  wide. 

These  night-drawers  are  for  children 

1  to  13  years. 

2527  — She  could  blow  the  candle  out  be¬ 
cause  she  casts  quite  a  fashion  light  herself 
in  her  new  princess  petticoat  or  slip.  It  is 
a  very  dainty  garment  and  one  that  is 
unusually  simple  in  its  construction. 
Use  nainsook,  long-cloth,  batiste,  lawn, 
cambric,  China  silk,  silk  mull  or  crepe  de 
Chine. 

8  years  requires  1 V  yard  batiste  36 
inches  wide  (cut  away  beneath  flounce), 

2  yards  narrow  lace  edging,  2  y8  yards  wide 
edging,  2  yards  beading. 

This  princess  petticoat  or  slip  is  for 
girls  and  juniors  2  to  15  years. 


2529  2537 


2526 


2527 
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STITCHES  THAT  PICK  UP  ONE’S 
LEISURE  SUMMER  HOURS 

BY  MARIE  ASHLEY 


10837  —  Roses  out¬ 
lined  on  a  lattice- 
work  of  one-stitch 
or  couching  caught 
down  with  beads  or 
French  knots  is  a 
beautiful  way  of 
trimming  the  mid- 
summerblouse, 
frock  or  hat.  It  is 
adapted  to  9  motifs 
4M  x  5M  inches,  9 
motifs  5  x  A% 
inches,  3  square- 
neck  outlines,  5 
yards  of  banding 
2  %  inches  wide, 
4  %  yards  of  band¬ 
ing  1  %  inch  wide 
and  2  %  yards  of 
banding  6%  inches 
wide. 


0 
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Embroidery  design 
10832 


10832  —  Transpar¬ 
ent  Summer  fabrics 
such  as  Georgette  or 
cotton  voile  have 
circles  of  beads  or 
French  knots  sur¬ 
rounded  by  outline 
stitch  worked  in  a 
silk  floss  usually  and 
then  ended  with 
groups  of  one-stitch. 
It  can  be  worked  up 
in  a  short  time  on 
blouses,  dresses, 
coats,  hats  and  such 
garments.  This  de¬ 
sign  is  adapted  to 
2%  yards  of  band¬ 
ing  5  inches  wide, 
3 14  yards  of  band¬ 
ing  1 %  inch  wide,  6 
mo  tifs  5%  x  2% 
inches,  2  corners 
7Js  x  11%  inches 
and  2  neck  outlines. 


10328 — Anew  trick 
that  Paris  has  is  to 
use  a  one-stitch 
background  in  col¬ 
orful  effect  to  bring 
out  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  worked  in 
satin  -  stitch.  It  is 
very  smart  for 
blouses,  frocks 
separate  skirts',  and 
it  is  also  very  good- 
looking  on  hats.  A 
new  design  is 
adapted  to  3  % 
yards  of  banding  6 
inches  wide,  3  % 
yards  of  banding  ^ 
inch  wide,  4  motifs 
8  x  2%  inches,  4 
motifs  5  }/i  x  2% 
inches,  4  corners 
6  yg  x  4?4  inches,  4 
corners  6x7% 
inches  and  2 
square-neck  out¬ 
lines. 


“Mother,  dear,  what’s  this  Nilodox? 


“Why  that  is  a  perfectly  marvelous  prep¬ 
aration  which  I  have  lust  discovered  to 
prevent  perspiration  and  all  of  its  odors 
and  discomforting  effects. 

“I  want  you  to  get  a  hottle  for  yourself  to¬ 
day  at  the  drug  or  department  store.  I  want 
my  daughter  always  to  retain  that  youthful 
freshness  so  admired  hy  all.  I  KNOW 
NILODOX  will  do  it.  And  it  protects 
your  clothes  under  the  arms.  Tour  father 
uses  it  too,  especially  when  he  is  wearing 
dress  clothes,  and  thinks  it  is  great. 

“Be  sure  you  get  NILODOX,  dear,  be¬ 
cause  mother  knows  it  will  not  hum  or 
irritate  your  skin. 


THE  NILODOX  COMPANY 

Dept.  17,  113  So.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Materials 


THE'PERFBQ' 7J  CROCHET  COTTON 


Because  of  its  dominant  position 
among  hard  twisted  crochet  cot¬ 
tons  and  because  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  needlewomen  experience 
through  its  exquisite  results, 
Cordichet  is  deservedly  “The 
Perfect  Crochet  Cotton.” 

It  is  hisrhly  significant  that  expert 
needlewomen  employ  Cordichet  to 
produce  their  most  beautiful  and 
effective,  or  their  finer  and  more 
dainty  pieces  of  crochet  or  lace,  be¬ 
cause  they  realize  the  prime  requisite 
for  successful  results  lies  in  perfect¬ 
ly  manufactured  working  materials. 

Cordichet  is  manufactured  of  Sea 
Island  Cotton,  the  finest  grown, 
having  long  silky  fibres  which  pro¬ 
duce  smooth  threads  of  high  lustre. 

If  you  could  personally  inspect  the 
original  model  of  the  nightgown 
illustrated,  you  would  be  very  much 
impressed  with  its  beauty  and  qual¬ 
ity.  It  would  delight  you  to  know 
you  can  make  a  faithful  copy  of  it 
with  directions  in  Royal  Society 

CROCHET  BOOK  No.  15 -PRICE  10c 

Send  for  a  copy.  This  book  also 
contains  a  variety  of  other  highly 
useful  and  very  attractive  articles. 

Sold  By  Dealers  Everywhere 

H.  E.  Verran  Co.,  Inc. 

Union  Square  West,  New  York 


TRADE 


Peters  Reignskin 


The  White  Shoe  Cloth  which 
You  can  Scrub  with  a  Brush 


A  beautiful  lustrous  long  wearing  fabric  for  summer  shoes 
for  women,  misses,  children,  babies,  men,  youths  and  boys. 
You  don’t  have  to  cover  up  the  dirt  with  "whitewash”  on 
your  Reignskin  shoes.  You  can  scrub  it  off  with  any  good 
white  soap  and  a  5c  brush  from  the  "five  and  ten.”  The 
finest  shoemakers  in  America  use  Reignskin. 


Look  for  the  Reignskin 
trademark  inside  of  white  shoes- 


Gan  You  Write  Jingl  es? 

We  will  pay  $10.00  each  for  rhymes  about  white  Reignskin 
cloth  which,  in  our  opinion,  arc  suitable  for  use  in  adver¬ 
tising,  and  descriptive  of  Reignskin’s  supremacy  as  a  white 
shoe  fabric.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  wc  want  : 

Ere  Reignskin  Came,  Ma’s  head  would  Whirl, 
Keeping  JVhite  Shoes  White  for  Baby  Girl. 

Who  played  on  the  floor  and  didn’t  keep  white, 
Like  the  Girl  on  the  Road  of  Anthracite. 

No  worrying  now,  no  anxious  hope. 

Just  a  brush,  cool  water  and  pure  white  soap. 
Scrub,  Happy  Mother,  Scrub  with  Glee, 

Reignskin  Shoes  for  the  Dear  Ba-bee. 


Send  rhymes  to  our  New  York  office 


PETERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Factories 


4109-4119  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
43  to  59  Lincoln  Street,  Boston 


Invisible  HAIR.  NETS 

Your  hair  will  look  its  best  all  day  long  beneath 
the  firm  but  invisible  meshes  of  Fashionettes. 

Usual  colors  15  each— white  or  grey,  30c 
I  each.  Sold  at  good  stores  everywhere. 
asMgjllBP  1  Send  for  Colonial  Quality  Booklet 

Colonial  jt£Xxalit> 


NEW  EMBROIDERIES  FOR  THE  COSTUME, 

Effective  Grouping  of  Both  Simple  Stitches,  Dainty  Flower 

BY  MARIE 


V?  A  V  f  a 


Attt 


10830 — As  the  Summer 
months  offer  more  fre¬ 
quent  leisure  hours  from 
routine  duties  one  finds 
time  to  do  the  finer  type 
of  embroidery  on 
blouses,  children ’s  frocks, 
lingerie,  etc.  These  dif¬ 
ferent  motifs  can  be 
worked  in  eyelets,  satin- 
stitch  and  French-knot 
embroidery.  They  can 
be  used  for  one 
shaped  neck  outline, 
yard  fancy  scallops 
inches  wide  and  24 


V- 

1H 

3  % 
dif- 


Embroidery  design  10831 


ferent  kinds  of  motifs. 

10831— One  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive,  bolder  embroi¬ 
dery  designs  is  worked  in 
a  combination  of  satin- 
stitch  and  either  outline 
or  chain  stitch.  It  is 
adapted  to  1  %  yard 
banding  5 %  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  banding  1% 
inch  wide,  4  motifs 
10%  x  3%  inches,  4 
motifs  7x5%  inches,  4 
motifs  5%  x  5  %  inches 
and  2  neck  outlines. 


Embroidery  design  1 0829 

10829— All's  well  that  ends  well  is  Fashion’s  philosophy  for  finishing  things  off  in  scal¬ 
lops.  This  ending  is  very  pretty  for  fine  lingerie  and  also  the  more  practical  type  of 
undergarment.  It  is  also  very  smart  for  children’s  clothes,  collars  and  such  things,  and 
it  makes  a  splendid  finish  and  decoration  as  well  for  towels,  bureau  and  buffet  scarfs, 
centerpieces,  and  the  different  household  linens.  Though  fine  and  lovely  in  effect  a 
scallop  finish  launders  beautifully  and  will  prove  to  be  unusually  durable.  This  design 
is  adapted  to  10%  yards  of  scallops  %  inch  wide  and  10%  yards  scallops  %  of  an 
wide. 
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LINGERIE  and  household  linens 

Designs  and  Interesting  Applique  Figures  for  Children’s  Things 

ASHLEY 


10838  —  Delightful  on 
the  sheer  fabrics  of  Mid¬ 
summer  is  this  dainty 
design  that  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  bead  work  or 
the  effective  French 
knot.  This  design  is 
adapted  to  2  %  yards 
banding  8  inches  wide, 
1 XA  yard  banding  1 
inch  wide,  2  motifs  15  x 
9%  inches,  6  motifs  3% 
x  %  inches,  4  motifs  10y 
x  6  inches,  2  motifs  5  % 
x  7  inches  and  two  neck 
outlines. 

10833 — With  the  shining 
example  of  these  figures 
any  child  will  admit  that 
it  is  a  decidedly  interest¬ 
ing  world.  They  can  be 
worked  in  outline-stitch 
or  used  in  applique  work. 
They  are  adapted  to 
1  yard  of  circus  band¬ 
ing,  1  yard  of  chick¬ 
en  banding,  and  50 
assorted  motifs  in 
medium  and  small 
sizes. 


Embroidery  design  1 0833 


Embroidery  design  1 0836 


10836 — Fashioned  to  make  a  deep  impression  in  the  world  of  lingerie  and  household 
linens  are  the  wide  scallops  that  can  be  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch.  These  scallops 
make  a  simple  but  very  satisfactory  finish.  They  are  splendid  for  underwear,  collars 
and  such  accessories,  household  linens  and  children’s  clothes.  It  is  the  kind  of  embroi¬ 
dery  that  looks  fine  but  launders  beautifully,  really  giving  one  of  the  best  wearing 
finishes  possible.  This  design  is  adapted  to  yards  scallops  2  inches  wide,  6%  yards 
scallops  3  y8  inches  wide  and  4  corners  for  each  size  of  scallop. 


It’s  Ready — Vol.  IV  of 
THE  NEW  MINERVA 
KNITTING  BOOK 


Its  pages  are  a  revelation  in  hand-knitting  and 
crocheting— showing  you  more  than  one  hundred 
styleful,  useful  and  exquisite  things  (with  full, 
clear  instructions  for  making)  that  you  yourself 
can  readily  fashion  with  beautiful  — 

MIMIEmm 

QUALITY  YARNS 

Famous  actresses  and  stars  of  the  screen  have 
contributed  to  this  remarkable  book. 

Whether  it  be  an  article  for  the  home  or  for  the  in¬ 
fant  in  arms,  or  the  latest  vogue  for  the  maid  of  fash¬ 
ion — you’ll  find  it  in  this  wonderful  “Volume  IV." 


At  all  stores  that  sell  MINERVA  QUALITY 
YARNS.  Price,  40c  —  or  sent  prepaid  for 
45c — (to  Canada  and  foreign  countries,  55c). 

JAMES  LEES  &  SONS  CO. 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Department  D  New  York 


The 

Final 

Touch 


Have  a  complexion  that  stands  the  most  critical  gaze— a  skin  rad¬ 
iantly  beautiful  in  sunlight  or  under  the  glare  of  bright,  artificial  light. 
Win  the  admiration  that  only  a  complexion  which  bespeaks  the  bloom 
of  youth  can  gain,  by  using 

CARMEN 

COMPLEXION 

POWDER, 

Its  final  touch  imparts  to  the  most  lovely  natural  complexion  an 
added  subtle  charm  and  gives  even  rough  skins  a  velvety  smoothness 
that  challenges  close  inspection. 

White,  Pink,  Flesh,  Cream  and  the  Exquisite  New  CARMEN 
BRUNETTE  Shade— 50  Cents  Everywhere 

Tidal  nffor  The  new  shade  Carmen  Brunette  has 
1  rial  Direr  proved  so  popular  we  know  you  would 
like  to  try  it.  So  send  12  cents  to  cover  postage  and 
packing  and  we’ll  send  you  the  handy  purse  size  box 
with  two  or  three  weeks’  supply.  Or  we’ll  send  any  other 
shade  preferred. 

Stafford-Miller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Final  Touch 
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OTHER  VIEWS  ARE  SHOWN  ON  FIGURES 
ON  PAGES  95-96-97-98-99  AND  100 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  95 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  96 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shovm  on  page  97 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  98 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  99 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  100 
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OTHER  VIEWS  ARE  SHOWN  ON  FIGURES 
ON  PAGES  101402403404  AND  105 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  101 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  102 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  103 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  104 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  105 
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Women  as  Voters 

“MA  BENNETT1’ 

A  True  Story  of  a  Wonderful  Woman 

NALBRO  BARTLEY 
RUTH  FARGO 
MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 
OWEN  OLIVER 
RUTH  COMFORT  MITCHELL 
DOROTHY  CANFIELD 
RUTH  BO  YLE 
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THE 


It  s  so  easy  to  keep  mirrors  sparkling  like 
jewels  with  Bon  Ami. 

Just  cover  the  glass  with  a  thin  lather  of 
Bon  Ami.  It  dries  in  a  jiffy.  Then  wipe  off 
with  a  soft,  dry  cloth.  And  the  fly-specks 
and  dust  will  vanish  like  magic,  leaving  the 
mirror  clear  as  crystal. 

Bon  Ami  lightens  house-cleaning.  It  is  fine 
for  cleaning  and  polishing  windows,  nickel, 
brass,  enamels,  linoleums  and  tiles. 
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scratched 

yet!” 
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Made  in  both  cake 
and  powder  form. 
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With  the  Editor 

THE  PILGRIMS’  GIFT:  DEMOCRACY 


v®> 


«T  AM  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  the  praises  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  a  clever 
•E  woman  exclaimed.  “Why  doesn’t  some  one  tell  us  about  the  Pilgrim  Moth¬ 
ers?  They  had  to  endure  all  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  endured,  and  they  had  to 
endure  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  besides.” 

The  Pilgrims  were  not  the  most  agreeable  people  in  the  world  to  live  with.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  large  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  Old  World  when  the 
news  of  the  Mayflower’s  sailing  was  announced. 

Life  was  real,  life  was  earnest  for  the  Pilgrims.  It  was  a  period  all  too  brief 
for  the  stern  work  of  calling  men  to  repentance.  One  must  waste  no  moment  of 
it  in  pleasure. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  America’s  debt  to  the  Pilgrims  looms  greater 
rather  than  less  as  we  look  back  three  hundred  years  to  the  landing  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  three  most  precious  elements  in  our  national  life  came  over  with  them 
in  that  little  storm-tossed  boat.  They  brought  first  of  all  the  faith  and  the  forms 
of  representative  government.  The  “Mayflower  Compact,”  drawn  up  and  signed 
in  that  little  cabin,  was  the  seed  of  our  democracy.  The  Massachusetts  “Body  of 
Liberties,”  the  first  code  of  laws  established  in  New  England,  was  the  work  of  a 
Pilgrim  minister,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent  constitutions. 

The  Pilgrims  believed  in  representative  government  for  the  state  because  they 
had  established  representative  government  for  the  church.  They  chose  their 
governors  and  gave  them  authority,  because  they  had  long  ago  learned  that  each 
congregation  could  be  trusted  to  choose  its  own  pastor. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  “civil  and  religious  liberty,”  but  the  terms 


should  be  reversed :  religious  liberty  came  first  in  America;  civil  liberty  was  its  child. 

They  brought  the  ideal  of  education  to  these  shores.  Read  the  inscription  on 
the  gates  of  Harvard,  taken  from  their  records: 

“After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  us 
houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places  for 
God’s  worship  and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we 
longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to 
posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  when  our  present  ministers 
should  lie  in  the  dust.” 

Representative  government,  the  popular  education — these  were  the  Pilgrims’ 
gifts;  and  with  them  came  also  an  essential  that  has  been  a  factor  in  the  career  of 
every  real  American  leader:  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  human  life  is 
merely  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 

Subtract  the  prayers  of  Washington  from  the  Revolution  and  the  forces  on  the 
other  side  would  have  been  too  great;  the  War  of  the  States,  without  the  faith 
of  Lincoln,  would  have  been  a  different  war.  Every  true  American  leader  has 
been  a  spiritual  leader. 

The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  still  lives  in  us  and  responds  instinctively  when  a  man 
arises  who  can  appeal  to  it.  And  nothing  greater  for  America  could  take  place 
in  this  year  when  we  celebrate  the  Pilgrims’  landing  than  a  revivification  of  that 
spirit — a  new  vision  of  the  divine  mission  of  every  citizen  in  the  Republic,  and  of 
America’s  mission  in  the  world. 


THE  PERFECT  FLOWER  OF  WOMANHOOD 


TF  THERE  were  more  people  like  Ma  Bennett,  who  joins  our  family  circle 
*-  this  month,  half  the  troubles  and  misdeeds  of  a  weak  and  erring  world  would 
disappear.  For  “Ma”  is,  or  was,  an  actuality,  and  not  a  figment  of  a  writer’s 
imagination;  she  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  but  true  she  was,  in  every  sense  of  that 
big  little  word. 

This  woman’s  life  in  an  obscure  village  was  filled  from  her  youth  up  with  the 
dramatic,  because  she  was  a  pure,  brave,  kindly  soul,  loving  all  humanity  with 
that  broad,  understanding  sympathy  which  is  of  the  divine,  and  ever  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  with  dauntless  courage. 

Not  the  least  element  of  Ma  Bennett’s  power  and  charm  was  her  sense  of  humor. 
The  tactless  blunders  which  mar  the  achievement  of  many  a  well-meaning  cru¬ 
sader  were  impossible  to  this  smiling  spirit. 


The  reader  will  find  tucked  away  in  an  unobtrusive  corner  of  this  issue  a  brief 
account  of  Ma  Bennett’s  last  days  and  of  the  funeral  in  the  little  church  among 
the  Connecticut  hills.  To  any  woman  who  feels  that  her  opportunity  is  not  large 
enough,  that  her  lot  should  have  been  cast  where  great  events  culminate  and  the 
spot-light  shines,  the  stories  from  Ma  Bennett’s  life  in  a  quiet  countryside  are 
answer  enough.  Here  was  Character,  which  shone  bright  and  clear  and  has 
carried,  and  will  long  continue  to  carry,  its  influence  in  other  lives.  For  this 
woman  was  not  merely  kind,  helping  her  neighbors  to  bear  their  lot  in  life :  she  was 
big,  open-minded,  far-seeing,  an  advance-agent  of  the  electoral  franchise  for 
women,  of  prohibition,  and  other  progressive  things. 

Wasn’t  this  old  lady,  who  sleeps  her  last  long  sleep  in  a  rural  churchyard,  of  the 
finest  flower  of  the  most  modern  American  womanhood? 


GREAT,  LAST  NOVEL,  “SISTER  SUE” 


MRS.  PORTER’S 

LNNCE  more  the  most  notable  of  current  novels 
^  has  been  secured  for  Delineator  readers. 

The  acclaim  which  has  been  given  Merwin’s  “Hills 
of  Han”  and  Lincoln’s  “The  Portygee,”  as  books — 
the  finest  in  their  respective  fields— reveals  The 
Delineator  at  the  head  in  the  publication  of  serials 
of  distinction. 

We  now  have  the  good  fortune  to  announce,  be¬ 
ginning  in  our  October  number,  the  serialization  of 
Eleanor  Hodgman  Porter’s  last  novel,  completed 
only  a  few  days  before  her  sudden  death.  The  title 
is  “Sister  Sue,”  and  the  story,  like  Mr.  Lincoln’s  and 
Mr.  Merwin’s,  is  the  author’s  best  work,  being  of 
exceptional  interest  and  power.  Its  appearance  will 
be  an  event  in  the  world  of  magazines  and  books. 

As  to  the  tremendous  popularity  of  Airs.  Porter’s 
novels — the  advance  sales  of  “Mary  Marie,”  recently 
published,  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  copies. 

Of  the  heroine  of  her  last  story,  “Sister  Sue,”  Airs. 
Porter  wrote  a  few  days  before  her  death:  “I  have 
worked  very  hard  on  it  (the  novel)  and  am  fonder 
than  ever  of  Sister  Sue.  I  just  love  her,  and  hope 
the  readers  of  the  story  will  love  her  as  I  do.” 

That  this  longing  will  fail  of  fulfilment,  in  any 
degree,  there  is  no  slightest  danger;  our  readers  will 
follow  the  fortunes  of  this  winning  but  sometimes  ex¬ 
asperating  heroine  with  intense  interest. 

Sister  Sue  is  indispensable  to  the  family — every¬ 
body  wants  her.  But,  like  the  little  boy,  she  wants 
herself — all  her  time  and  all  her  energy — for  her 
music.  Signor  Bartoni  had  said  that  it  would  be  a 
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“pitee”  and  a  “cr-rime”  if  she  did  not  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  her  great  talent.  She  liked  to 
play  out  all  her  difficulties  on  the  piano.  In  so  far 
“Sister  Sue,”  like  “Just  David,”  in  which  the  boy 
violinist  played  the  woods  and  lakes  into  his  music, 
is  autobiographical. 

Airs.  Porter  had  in  extraordinary  measure  the 
story-telling  gift;  her  characters  are  real,  and  so,  as 
she  once  said,  the  story  tells  itself.  She  holds  the 
reader’s  interest  and  sympathies  taut  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last,  and  because  of  this  interest  and  the 
cheer  that  is  in  all  her  books,  her  readers  buy  her 
books  on  faith. 

It  is  well,  by  the  way,  in  view  of  present  conditions 
in  the  publishing  trade,  to  make  sure  of  having  your 
October  Delineator,  in  which  “Sister  Sue”  opens; 
publishers  are  not  printing  a  lot  of  extra  copies  in 
these  days. 

Besides  the  Eleanor  Porter  serial  there  is  to  com¬ 
mence,  also  in  October,  an  interesting  serial  for  girls 
— “Elizabeth— Her  Folks”  by  Barbara  Kay.  It  is 
about  the  Summer  vacation  of  a  Boston  girl,  spent 
down  on  the  Cape.  There  are  good  limes  among 
real  people,  one  of  them  a  hero  brother  in  love. 

There  will  be  also  in  the  coming  months  remark¬ 
able  short  stories  by  Harriet  Welles,  Kay  Cleaver 
Strahan,  Ruth  Comfort  Alitchell,  Alaude  Sperry 
Turner,  Edwin  Bahner,  Sara  Lindsay  Coleman,  and 
Edith  Dell,  whose  work  is  widely  known  in  England 
and  who  has  recently  created  much  enthusiasm  in 
America. 
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SEE  YOU  NEXT  SUMMER 


BY  MARION  McLEAN 


THE  train  pulled  in,  I  saw 
them  on  the  platform,  the  city 
child  as  brown  and  sturdy  in  her 
embroidered  white  dress  as  the  little 
chap  in  overalls  -who  was  saying 
good-by  to  her — both  of  them  per¬ 
fectly  un-self- conscious.  The  part¬ 
ing  was  as  hard  for  one  as  the  other. 

I  could  see  their  whole  Summer  in 
that  hand-clasp. 

There  was  the  time  that  Marjorie  had  found  some  of 
the  boys  down  in  the  meadow  stoning  a  baby  skunk  they 
had  trapped,  and  ran  weeping  to  Don  to  stop  them.  She 
would  never  forget  how  quickly  he  had  shamed  them  all 
and  killed  the  maimed  little  beasd.  There  was  the  thick 
blueberry  patch  in  a  clearing  that  nobody  else  knew 
about,  and  the  place  where  the  twin  flowers,  fragrant 
little  pink  bells,  ran  their  delicate  vine-tracks  over  the 
moss  near  the  spring. 

There  was  the  evening  Avhen  she  had  first  heard  a  whip¬ 
poorwill.  Don  had  told  her  what  it  was  and  because  she  had 
come  to  really  belong,  had  led  her  cautiously  nearer  the 
thicket  where  the  bird  sang.  There  was  the  morning  he 
had  shown  her  where  a  deer  had  been  eating  Uncle  John 
Gray’s  potato-plants  in  the  night,  and  they  had  watched 
together  the  nervous  gray  rabbits  that  galloped  silently 
across  the  road  at  twilight  when  one  was  on  the  way  home 
from  getting  the  milk. 


Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  to  say,  no  matter  how 
the  excited  crowd  surged  about  the  city  train,  nor  how 
often  mother  called  her  to  come. 

“Well,  see  you  next  Summer.” 

“All  right.  See  you  next  Summer.” 

The  heavy  Pullmans  rolled  us  ponderously  past  the 
station  platform,  Don  running  alongside  waving  as  long  as 
his  wind  lasted.  Then  faster,  past  the  old  box  factory, 
past  the  lone  pond  and  on  past  less  and  less  familiar  woods 
and  hills  while  the  sunset  faded  steadily. 

Happy  children,  to  carry  back  to  the  city  the  memories 
of  such  a  Summer,  even  if  only  once  in  a  childhood,  and  how 
well  worth  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  parents  to  leave 
them  such  a  bequest  of  memories!  If  only  more  parents 
believed  in  the  right  of  every  child  to  build  dams  in  brooks, 
to  chase  fireflies  in  the  dusk,  to  find  the  nests  of  field-mice 
in  the  reaping-fields,  to  cherish  ungrateful  turtles  and 
homely  hoptoads  and  listen  to  the  hidden  hermit  thrush! 


To  know  a  real  gentleman  of  a 
dog  I  firmly  believe  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  one’s  education  than  to 
go  to  an  expensive  school.  The 
memory  of  jogging  along  a  country 
road  behind  a  friendly  horse  will  dull 
the  glamour  of  the  artificial  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  city  later.  The  gentle, 
beautiful  tact  and  breeding  of  quiet 
country  folk  is  a  touchstone  that 
serves  one  well  when  the  diverse  and  disingenuous  types 
of  the  town  combine  to  puzzle  and  confuse  one. 

And,  above  all,  the  memory  of  outdoors,  the  way  it 
looked  when  you  were  a  child — not  even  as  it  looks  to  you 
when  it  is  most  beautiful  to-day — does  more  to  keep  one’s 
Inward  eye  in  a  state  of  bliss  than  any  amount  of  poetry 
reading  after  one  is  grown  up. 

“See  you  next  Summer.”  Little  bare-legged  children 
are  saying  it  to  little  silk-socked  children  every  day  now, 
and  the  silk  socks  mean  nothing  at  all  to  either  of  them  - 
or  just  exactly  as  much  as  silk  socks  should  mean — good 
things  in  their  place,  but  un essentials  after  all. 

Let  your  children’s  bland  expectation  of  another  Summer 
in  the  country  come  true  if  you  possibly  can.  They  have 
plenty  of  time  to  find  out  what  a  long,  green  railroad  ticket 
means  in  terms  of  dollars  and  dimes,  and  they  will  never 
have  quite  such  another  chance  to  learn  the  value  of  a  tall, 
green  tree. 
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All  you  need  to  enjoy  the  world’s  best 
music — a  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
“Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Look 
under  the  lid  I  Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
v  Camden,  N.  J.  . 
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THOSE  COMPLEXES 


Reader,  have  you  a  Complex?  It’s  this  way :  if  there’s  something  you  dislike,  or  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody  you’re  afraid  of,  you  aren’t  much  to  blame,  if  at  all ;  it’s  merely  the 
result  of  a  Complex  which  you  acquired  in  your  early  childhood.  At  least,  that’s  what 
Freud  and  the  other  psychoanalysts  aver,  and  they  can  pry  into  your  very  soul.  Our 
artist  here  pictures  a  few  of  the  simpler  aversions  and  fears  which  you  may  charge  to 
those  mischievous  old  Complexes. 


It’s  strange  how  a  large,  husky  man, 
who  would  face  the  Death’s  Head 
Hussars  without  a  tremor,  will  quail 
in  the  presence  of  a  restaurant 
waiter,  and  give  tip  twice  as  much 
cash  a?  the  waiter  deserves,  merely 
to  propitiate  the  dread  tyrant.  This 
form  of  phobia  is  widespread 


A  pronounced  phobia,  or  fear,  is 
that  of  house-cleaners  in  relation  to 
windows.  A  woman  who’ll  cheer¬ 
fully  scrub  a  floor  will  recoil  in 
horror  from  a  plain,  innocent-looking 
window,  and  leave  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  wash  it 


Clergymen  would l  like  to  trail  to  its  lair  the  baleful 
Complex  which  makes  strong  men  shudder  and 
sometimes  leave  the  church  in  a  hurry  when  the 
poor  little  contribution-plate  appears  on  the  scene 


See  the  brave  young  woman.  Why  is  she  in 
terror  of  the  harmless  water  ?  Will  she  wet  so 
much  as  a  square  inch  of  her  handsome  bathing 
suit  ?  She  will  not !  There’s  a  Complex  hidden 
away  somewhere.  What  can  it  be  ? 


This  young  person  must  have  experienced  a 
dreadful  frost  of  some  kind  in  her  infancy. 
Observe  how  she  is  fortified  in  Midsummer 
against  any  possible  chill — of  the  upper 
extremities ! 


Has  any  mother,  or  nurse,  ever  encountered  a 
Species  of  water-phobia  in  her  hopeful  son  ?  Who 
knows  but,  when  he  was  a  wee  baby,  a  horrid 
Aqua-Complex  caught  him  in  its  deadly  coils  ? 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS?  EVER  SINCE  EVE! 


BY  HON.  J.  G.  CANNON 


“Women  have  been  in  politics  ever  since 
Eve  negotiated  Adam  out  of  Eden,”  says 
“Uncle  Joe.”  Thus,  with  his  quaint  hu¬ 
mor,  he  illustrates  from  a  rich  fund  of 
anecdote.  He  knows  nearly  every  wo- 
man  and  child  in  his  own  State.  He 
knows  politics  and  people.  The  reader, 
whether  wholly  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Cannon,  or  not,  will  find  this  exposition 
of  his  point  of  view  highly  amusing  and 
full  of  suggestion 


HE  first  congress- 
woman  voted  against 
the  declaration  of 
war  with  Germany; 
but  that  did  not  evi¬ 
dence  feminine  weak¬ 
ness,  for  there  were 
forty-nine  men  vot¬ 
ing  the  same  way. 
Miss  Rankin  did  not 
show  traditional  woman-nature  in  meeting 
that  first  great  responsibility  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  by  not  wanting  to  vote  at  all.  It  was 
snly  three  days  after  she  had  taken  the  oath 
is  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and  at  three 
f  clock  in  the  morning,  after  nine  hours  of 
jxciting  debate,  she  faced  the  gravest 
responsibility  that  has  come  to  a 
member  since  I  entered  the  House 
nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

I  was  not  surprised  at  her  inde¬ 
cision.  It  was  second  nature,  de¬ 
veloped  in  woman  since  she  was 
created,  to  talk  and  not  to  vote; 
but  it  was  contradictory  of  all  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  women 
who  sought  suffrage. 

I  sympathized  with  her  and  sat 
iown  beside  her  to  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vise.  I  told  her  that  she  was  no 
longer  merely  a  woman,  but  a 
representative  of  the  American 
people,  and  she  must  lay  aside  her 
woman  nature  there  in  the  House 
md  vote  as  the  representative  of  a 
large  constituency  who  had  a  right 
to  be  recorded  on  that  great  national 
issue.  “You  are  not  required  to 
vote  as  I  vote,  or  as  any  other  man 
)f  your  party  votes,”  I  counseled. 

‘You  are  obligated  by  your  oath  of 
ifHce  to  vote  as  your  conscience  and 
,Tour  judgment  as  a  Representative 
n  Congress  from  Montana  dictate; 
cut  you  must  vote,  because  that  is 
;he  responsibility  you  assumed  when 
mu  accepted  an  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  You 
ire  a  woman,  but  here  you  are  one 
if  the  responsible  representatives 
if  the  American  people,  and,  like 
ihe  rest  of  us,  have  no  right  to  shirk. 


A  good  many  of  your  colleagues  would  like  to 
run  away,  but  they  realize  that  in  writing 
this  chapter  of  American  history  they  can 
no  more  shirk  than  can  the  soldiers  in  battle. 
Don’t  talk.  Vote;  vote!  It  is  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  in  this  hour  of  decision.” 

I  was  not  concerned  about  how  this  first 
woman  in  Congress  should  vote,  and  I  did 
not  suggest  that  she  should  vote  as  I  intended 
to  vote:  for  war.  That  would  have  been  an 
imposition  on  a  new  member,  and  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  counsel  a  woman  to  vote 
my  way  in  meeting  her  first  and  greatest 
responsibility  as  a  lawmaker.  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  she  should  put  aside  indecision 
and  meet  her  responsibility  by  voting  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  time  for  talk  had 
passed.  The  clerk  was  beginning  to  call  the 
roll. 

I  am  glad  the  Record  shows  that  Miss 
Rankin  followed  my  counsel.  She  was 
nervous,  as  were  many  men  on  the  floor, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  fifty  members  who 
voted  against  the  resolution  to  declare  war 
against  Germany.  That  did  not  matter. 
It  did  matter  that  she  should  vote  as  her 
conscience  and  her  sense  of  duty  dictated  on 
the  issue  which  meant  death  to  many  of  our 
boys,  sorrow  in  thousands  of  homes,  the 
waste  of  millions  and  billions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  savings,  and  a  burden  of  debt  which 
would  rest  on  this  country  for  more 
than  a  generation. 

There  was  another  side  to  the 
shield  showing  that  war  had  already 
been  made  on  this  Government  and 
its  people,  and  that  self-respect  and 
self-preservation  forced  us  into  war, 
but  that  did  not  impress  her — and, 
quite  naturally,  as  a  woman — as 
did  the  horrors  of  war;  and  it  was  a 
question  for  every  representative  to 
decide  by  the  light  given  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  must  be  assumed. 
In  the  record  made  by  Miss  Ran¬ 
kin  there  in  the  early  morning  hours 
of  April  6,  1917,  she  voted  “like  a 
man,”  even  though,  like  a  woman, 
she  met  her  trial  with  tears  and 
sobs  as  she  prefaced  her  “No” 
with  a  cry  of  anguish.  “Air. 
Speaker,  I  am  for  my  country,  but 
I  can  not  vote  for  war.”  I  have 
no  doubt  it  was  her  Gethsemane, 
as  it  would  have  been  to  most 
women  so  placed;  but  her  decision 
was  not  for  herself  alone,  it  was 
for  her  State,  but  most  of  all  for 
American  women;  for  women  can 
not  exercise  the  right  to  vote  and 
hold  office  without  also  accepting 
the  responsibility  of  suffrage 
and  official  position,  because  they 
must  there  represent  the  whole 
people. 

Continued  on  page  5  0 


“I  SYMPATHIZED  WITH  MISS 
RANKIN  AND  SAT  DOWN 
BESIDE  HER  TO  COUNSEL 
AND  ADVISE” 


Ivory  Soap  Flakes 
is  really  safe  for  silks 


SILKS,  georgettes,  laces,  chiffons,  sheer  mulls  and  organdies 
— dainty  light  colors — anything  and  everything  in  lovely 
dress  fabrics — are  safely  and  rublessly  laundered  in  the 
foaming  suds  of  Ivory  Soap  Flakes. 

Not  a  thread  broken,  not  a  fibre  roughened,  not  a  particle  of 
shimmering  gloss  or  exquisite  tint  lost  to  pay  for  the  miracle 
of  cleanliness  that  comes  from  the  delicate,  soapy  Ivory  bubbles. 

Like  Ivory  Soap,  these  snowlike  flakes  are  “994Xoo%  pure.” 
They  cannot  injure  any  color  or  fabric  that  water  alone  will 
not  harm.  They  will  make  your  pretty  things  last  longer, 
and  look  better  all  the  while. 


“  Safe  Suds  in  a  Second ” 

washing  particular  things 


CHIFFONS 
CHINA  SILK 
CREPE  DE  CHINE 
DELICATE  TINTS 
EMBROIDERIES 
FLANNELS 
GEORGETTE 


HABUTAI 
ITALIAN  SILK 
LACES 
LINENS 
NETS 

ORGANDIE 

PONGEE 


SHEER  FABRICS 
SILKS 
SILK  HOSE 
SWEATERS 
WASH  KID 
WASH  SATIN 
WASH  TAFFETA 


Trial  Package  Free 

— containing  enough  of  these  wonderful  flakes  to  wash  a 
sweater,  a  sheer  frock,  or  several  frail  blouses  or  pieces  of 
lingerie.  To  obtain  this  free  package,  with  helpful  booklet 
of  washing  hints,  just  send  your  name  and  address  to  Depart¬ 
ment  17-IF,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IVORY  If 

SOAP  | f 

FLAKES  I 
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SHE  COULD  HEAR  THEM  TALKING;  COULD  EVEN  CATCH  THEIR  WORDS  AS  THE  SHIP’S  DOCTOR  CAME  AWAY 


EVEN  THE  YOUNGEST 

BY  OWEN  OLIVER 


HE  Floralia  was  lazing  through  the 
tropics  at  thirteen  knots  an  hour. 
The  red  rim  of  the  sun  was  sinking 
below  the  horizon.  Four  bells  had 
just  sounded,  and  the  dressing- 
bugle  followed  upon  the  instant. 
The  Governor’s  charming  wife  rose 
from  her  deck-chair  and  stretched 
herself  wearily. 

“Give  me  ten  minutes’  start,”  she 
entreated  her  husband.  “I  want  lots  of  room  in  this  heat.” 

“Why,”  he  laughed,  “it’s  a  big  cabin,  Nan.” 

“But  you’re  a  big  man!”  she  retorted,  touching  Jiis 
shoulder  lightly.  “Be  a  sport.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  hers  for  a  second  and  sank  back  into 
his  deck-chair.  He  was  a  little  tired  of  trying  to  amuse  the 
Flapper,  who  wouldn’t  be  amused.  She  liked  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  admired  him  tremendously.  Nevertheless  this 
afternoon  she  answered  him  in  monosyllables,  and  watched 
the  Boy,  who  was  talking  to  the  Beauty,  and  listened  to 
their  conversation — which  was  just  what  the  Governor 
was  trying  to  spare  her! 

He  had  summed  up  the  situation  to  his  wife  that  very 
afternoon,  when  she  had  invited  him  to  use  his  “diabolical 
cleverness”  to  keep  the  Boy  from  the  Beauty,  and  pass 
him  off  to  the  Flapper. 

“Man,  as  the  old  philosopher  said,  can  move  natural 
bodies  to  and  from  each  other,  my  dear;  but  Nature  work¬ 
ing  within  itself  must  do  the  rest.  Nature  seems  to  be 
working  between  the  Boy  and  the  Beauty.” 

“One-sidedly,”  the  Governor's  wife  -had  retorted. 
“She  doesn’t  care  a  jot  for  him.” 

“There,”  the  Governor  had  objected,  “I  fancy  you’re 
wrong.  His  boyishness  attracts  her,  though  she  doesn’t 
approve  of  the  attraction.  She  thinks  he  isn’t  ‘man 
enough’  for  a  young  lady  who  has  had  half  of  titled  London 
at  her  feet;  but  she  rather  wishes  he  were.” 

“At  twenty-six,”  said  the  Governor’s  wife,  “a  man  ought 
to  be  a  boy,  too.  You  were.” 

“Though  I  had  the  sense  to  want  a  little  ‘Pigtail’! 
Well,  well,  my  dear.  The  Beauty’s  younger  than  he  is,  in 
years.  But  she’s  old,  very  old,  for  her  age;  and  he’s 
young,  frightfully  young.  He  is  rather  too  boyish  in  his 
ways;  but  I  think  he’ll  be  a  man  when  it  comes  to  the 
proof.  Old  Sawbones  says  the  chap  is  very  grown-up  as 
a  doctor.  Keen  on  his  profession,  and  takes  it  very 


seriously.  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  bone-plating  to 
him  the  other  day,  and — well,  I'll  never  do  it  again.  Life 
is  too  short!” 

“Bone-plating,”  her  ladyship  had  remarked,  “is  not  the 
subject  I  mentioned  to  you.  You  are  trying  to  evade  it.” 

“Not  a  bit,”  he  had  denied.  “I  don’t  know  that  I 
agree  entirely  with  your  views  of  the  matter;  but  anyhow 
my  plan  would  be  the  opposite  of  yours.  Leave  the 
Beauty  in  undisturbed  possession.  There's  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  rough-riding  that  he’ll  stand.” 

Apparently  the  doctor-boy  reached  his  limit  just  as  the 
Governor’s  wife  reached  the  big  cabin  on  the  promenade- 
deck  and  turned  to  wave  to  her  husband  from  the  doorway. 
The  Beauty  was  speaking  rather  scornfully  just  then  and 
suddenly  the  Boy  rose,  bowed,  and  strode  away.  The 
Flapper  went,  a  few  seconds  later,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  a  dagger  glance  at  the  Beauty.  The  Governor  and 
the  Beauty  sat  looking  at  each  other. 

“Naughty  temper!”  she  remarked. 

“Umph!”  said  the  Governor.  “We  all  have  our  feelings, 
even  the  youngest.” 

“T-JE’S  such  a  child,  you  know.”  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

“About  two  years  older  than  you,  I  suppose,  eh?  I’m 
thirty  years  older.” 

He  studied  her,  moving  his  lips  in  and  out. 

“Paternal  advice?”  she  inquired,  with  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  a  little  flicker  of  her  eyelids.  She  knew  that  airs 
and  graces  were  of  no  avail  with  the  Governor,  but  they 
were  a  habit. 

“Never  much  use!  If  you  want  advice,  you’re  quite 
capable  of  digging  it  out  of  what  I  said,  my  dear.  If  you 
don’t,  you  won’t  take  it.  You’re  giving  the  child  a  fair 
chance  of  proving  himself  a  man.” 

She  frowned  as  if  in  thought,  and  possibly  was. 

“Now,”  she  complained,  after  thought,  real  or  pretended, 
“I  really  don’t  quite  understand,  Sir  Charles.” 

The  Governor  rose. 

“I  heard  what  you  said  to  him  just  now — couldn’t  help 
it.  If  he’s  a  man,  he  won’t  stand  that  sort  of  thing.  If  he 
will,  he  isn’t  any  good  to  you.  Think  it  over,  my  dear.  I 
must  have  a  soak.  Good-by.” 

He  made  a  rush  for  the  bath,  and  then  for  his  cabin, 
where  his  wife  had  laid  out  his  things  ready  for  him. 

“Good  old  Nan!”  he  acknowledged.  “Got  a  bit  late. 


Interesting  spectacle  in  natural  history.  The  turning  of 
the  worm!  The  Boy  wanted  about  a  dozen  dances  to¬ 
night.  The  Beauty  offered  two — as  a  concession  to  a 
little  boy.  He  told  her  that  he  was  man  enough  to  decline 
any  on  those  terms  and  walked  off.” 

“I  am  old  enough  to  offer  him  those  dances,”  said  the 
Governor’s  wife,  with  her  eyes  glittering  wickedly,  “and 
too  old  to  dance  them  all.  I  shall  pass  some  on  to  little 
Marie.” 

“Don’t  be  too  sure,”  her  husband  advised  her,  struggling 
into  his  dress  coat.  “The  Beauty  will  relent.  Give  him, 
say,  three.  Fact  is,  her  hard  little  heart  has  a  soft  spot  for 
him.” 

“She  doesn’t  deserve  him,”  the  lady  remarked. 

“Neither  do  I  deserve  you,”  the  Governor  complimented 
her;  “but  I’ve  got  you.  Come  along,  old  girl.  Ugh,  the 
heat!  Everything  is  sticking  to  me.  I  shall  be  an  in¬ 
terested  spectator  to-night.  The  Boy  has  to  prove  him¬ 
self.  Watch  him  at  dinner.” 

“I  shall,”  said  the  Governor’s  wife.  “He’ll  look  about 
thirty-five.  My  hope  is  that  he’ll  behave  as  twenty-five; 
not  fifteen.” 

It  was  impossible  to  watch  the  Boy  at  dinner,  however. 
He  was  not  present.  “A  bad  sign,”  the  Governor’s  wife 
whispered.  “Babyish  temper!  I’m  sorry,  Charlie.  I 
expected  better  of  him.  He’s  behaving  as  if  he  were  five!” 

The  Governor  contracted  his  brows  and  nodded.  He 
liked  the  lad,  and  he  did  not  mind  his  boyishness;  but  he 
only  cared  for  manly  boys. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  saloon,  the  captain  and  the 
ship’s  doctor  carried  off  the  Governor.  There  was  an  air  of 
mystery  about  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  saloon  companion  there  was  a  large 
notice,  the  ink  of  which  was  scarcely  dry: 

Through  the  serious  illness  of  a  passenger  to-night’s  danco 
is  abandoned.  Thomas  Rigg,  Purser. 

TT  WAS  Miss  Cutliffe,  the  queer  little  spinster,  they  said; 

something  wrong  inside ;  such  a  dreadful  pity!  Then  they 
dispersed  to  the  smoking-room  or  the  drawing-room  to 
play  bridge  or  to  the  deck  to  flirt  or  gossip.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  wife  waited  for  her  husband  by  the  companionway. 
The  Flapper  waited  with  her.  The  Beauty  walked  the 
deck  with  a  male  on  either  side.  She  was  unusually  ani¬ 
mated  ;  and  she  really  looked  superb. 

Concluded  on  page  58 
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WHAT  MAKES  IT  WORTH  WHILE 

BY  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


HESE  articles,  on  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  after  the  war,  which  have  been 
appearing  in  this  series,  have 
sounded,  I  imagine,  rather  appal¬ 
lingly  serious.  The  business  of 
bringing  children  up  in  the  after-war 
world  has  been  represented  as  an 
almost  overwhelming  moral  respon¬ 
sibility,  enough  to  make  anybody 
feel  very  sober,  very  grave,  even  a 
little  grim  and  tense  with  determination. 

All  this  has  been  intentional.  The  articles  were  meant 
to  have  just  that  sound,  to  make  people  feel  just  that  way, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  back  a  word  of  them.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  feel  on  the  question  of  the 
care  of  the  children,  threatened  as  never  before  by  all  sorts 
of  dangers,  spiritual  and  material;  the  danger  to  their 
liberty  of  conscience  and  act  from  un-American  reaction 
and  narrowness;  to  their  intelligence  from  our  lamentably 
imperfect  system  of  education;  to  their  strength  and  hardi¬ 
hood  from  the  stifling  multitude  of  mechanical  comforts, 
the  too-easily  won,  flabby,  moral  ease  offered  to  the  moder¬ 
ately  well-to-do  in  our  easy-going  American  civilization. 
Fully  to  realize  those  dangers  means  apprehension  on  our 
part  and  grimness  and  tense  determination. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  fight  before  us  if  the  children  are  to 
have  their  rightful  inheritance:  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  which  ought  to  be  not  the  hardly  won  goal  of 
human  endeavor,  but  the  natural,  normal  right  of  every 
person  born  into  the  world.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  should  no  more  be  forced  to  fight  for  freedom  than  for 
pure  water,  or  fresh  air,  or  soap,  or  any  prerequisite  to 
healthful  activity.  Freedom  should  be  the  beginning  of 
human  activity,  not  its  goal.  We  ought  not  to  live  in 
order  to  achieve  freedom.  We  ought  to  be  free  to  start 
with,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  order  that  we  may  in  freedom 
develop,  each  of  us, the  best  of  our  natural  faculties  and  gifts. 
That  is  the  sort  of  bright,  natural,  substantial,  matter- 
of-fact  freedom  we  want  to  give  our  American  children. 

There  is  this  fight  for  external,  physical  freedom;  and 
another  for  that  inner  freedom  that  is  our  right  also,  the 
freedom  of  the  intelligence  that  can  only  come  with  sound 
education ;  and  of  the  will  that  can  only  come  in  a  life  of 
healthful  hardihood. 

VES,  there  are  fights  ahead  for  us,  and  for  the  children. 
1  And  everybody’s  jaw  sets  when  he  faces  a  fight.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  grim  as  I  wrote  these  articles,  and  making 
them  sound  grim.  But  among  the  advantages  of  being  grown 
up  there  is  the  great  solace  of  realizing  the  rich  complexity 
of  our  own  hearts.  When  you  are  young  your  narrow 
young  heart  can  hold  but  one  impression  at  a  time.  A  child 
who  has  lost  a  toy,  or  missed  going  to  the  circus,  has  not 
room  in  his  restricted  embryo  consciousness  for  anything 
but  utterly  self-concentrated  rage  or  sorrow.  As  you  grow 
older,  and  particularly  as  your  personality  is  forcibly 
widened  and  broadened  by  the  deep-plowing  experience 
of  parenthood,  you  come  to  know  that  your  heart  is  big 
enough  to  harbor  many  diverse,  even  contradictory  emo¬ 
tions  and  impressions  about  the  same  thing. 

So  the  business  of  parenthood  looks  from  one  aspect 
terrifyingly  vital  and  exhaustingly  absorbing,  the  most 
frying  of  all  human  efforts.  But  from  another  it  sings  in 
the  sun,  fertile  and  smiling,  like  a  ripening  wheat-field, 
all  golden  and  glorious,  the  sweetest,  richest,  gayest  mean¬ 
ing  that  can  be  put  into  any  life. 

Let  us  remember,  that  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  are 
constantly  paying  out  our  lives,  minute  by  minute.  We 
can  not  keep  it.  We  must  spend  it.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  are  getting  something  worth  while  in  return  for 
what  we  spend. 

A  vividly  remembered  impression  of  my  youth  brought 
tome  to  me  a  human  proof  of  this  pressing,  strongest  neees- 
•  ty  of  our  lives.  One  of  my  classmates  in  college,  a  silent, 
dd  girl,  with  few  friends  and  a  fondness  for  mathematics, 
Am  ted  me  once  to  take  dinner  with  her  parents  and  herself. 
•3he  gave  her  address  at  a  hotel,  and  going  there  I  met  her 


HOW  TO  FORTIFY  OUR  CHILDREN  FOR  THE 
TREMENDOUS  PROBLEMS  AND  ORDEALS 
AHEAD  OF  THEM— THIS  IS  THE  THEME  AND 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  SERIES  OF  TALKS  BY  MISS 
CANFIELD  (MRS.  FISHER)  OF  WHICH  THIS  IS 
THE  CLOSING  ONE 


father,  a  grave,  preoccupied  business  man,  and  her  mother,  a 
pretty,  dainty,  soft-voiced  woman,  with  beautifully  dressed 
glossy  hair  and  an  elaborate  toilet. 

This  pretty  mother,  in  her  pleasant,  well-trained  voice, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  talk,  talk  about  serious  matters,  too; 
about  life  and  its  meaning,  and  its  dangers  and  how  to 
escape  them.  This  was  how  they  looked  to  her:  “Yes,  we 
live  in  a  hotel.  We  always  have.  Mr.  Ellery  has  no 
special  preferences,  and  Margaret,  having  always  been 
brought  up  in  one,  doesn’t  know  anything  else.  I  think 
it  the  only  thing  to  do  till  the  servant  problem  is  solved. 
No  woman  can  do  herself  justice  if  she  is  burdened  with  the 
care  of  housekeeping,  and  the  care  of  children  is  just  as  bad. 
You  hear  so  much  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  nurse¬ 
maids.  I  never  had  any  trouble.  I  never  was  without 
one  for  Margaret  till  she  was  old  enough  to  look  out  for 
herself.  It  can  be  done,  as  I  always  tell  young  married 
women.  '  If  they  will  only  resist,  protect  themselves,  refuse 
that  cruel  demand  of  society  that  they  shall  spend  and 
use  up  all  their  youth  and  good  looks  on  family  life.” 

The  idea  crossed  my  mind,  young  as  I  was,  that  youth 
and  good  looks  are  commodities  like  fruit  and  fish,  which 
need  to  be  used  up  while  they  are  fresh,  or  nobody  ever 
gets  any  good  of  them  at  all.  I  wondered  what  the  pretty 
woman  opposite  me  had  done  with  hers  that  was  so  much 
more  worth  while  than  taking  care  of  her  little  girl  would 
have  been. 

CHE  enlightened  me  at  once,  by  sliding  into  an  account  of 

her  days,  laboriously  and  conscientiously  spent  in  doing 
what  is  every  woman’s  duty,  so  she  informed  me,  “Making 
the  best  of  herself.”  It  sounded  so  very  complicated  to  me 
that  I  was  unable  to  follow  her  coherently  through  the 
mazes  of  “Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  treatment  for 
the  hair  and  facial  massage;  Thursday  afternoons,  Turkish 
bath — one  a  week  is  perfectly  essential  for  the  skin;  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  Swedish  massage;  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  a  seance  with  a  New  Thought  practitioner — 
You  know'  nowadays  we  realize  that  you  must  feel  calm; 
Wednesday  afternoon  after  the  usual  airing  in  the  car,  that 
new  vibration  treatment  for  the  throat.” 

1  was  so  much  tickled  by  her  that  I  almost  laughed  out, 
seeing,  in  my  young  callousness,  only  the  comical  side  of 
such  a  life,  spent  uniquely  in  sedulously  cold-storaging 
qualities  that  ayouM  ultimately  fade  and  wither  without 
anybody's  having  enjoyed  them,  not  even  their  own  pos¬ 
sessor;  without  ever  having  accomplished  anything,  not 
even  for  their  owner,  who  had  always  been  too  busy  taking 
care  of  them  to  do  anything  w  ith  them,  even  for  her  own 
selfish  profit  or  pleasure. 

She  continued  to  expound  her  theory  of  the  duty  of 
every  woman  “to  make  the  most  of  herself,”  and  I  to 
suppress  my  callow  amusement  at  her.  AVhen  I  found 
myself  on  the  street  outside  the  hotel,  I  let  my  laughter 
go,  and  shouted  out  my  mirth  as  though  I  had  been  at  a 
comedy.  I  laughed  and  did  not  know  till  afterward  that  I 
was  laughing  away  a  conception  that  would  have  been  a 
drag  on  me  all  my  life,  the  conception  that  life  is  a  thing 
which  we  may,  if  we  please,  save  and  economize.  The 
example  she  had  given  me  of  the  folly  of  that,  was  so 
patent  and  complete  that  even  my  eighteen-year-old 
crudity  could  see  it.  She  was  hoarding  something  that 
had  value  only  if  it  were  spent,  was  standing  guard  over 
fairy  gold  v'hich,  if  kept  too  long,  would  turn  to  dry, 
brown  leaves  of  no  use  to  her  or  any  one  else. 

It  wras  only  long,  long  after  that,  when  I  had  grown  up 
and  had  come  to  know  some  of  the  ineffably  lovely  and 
precious  things  she  might  have  had  for  that  fairy  gold,  that 


she  seemed  to  me  not  a  figure  of  comedy  at  all,  but  of 
tragedy.  This  absolute  necessity  to  spend  our  lives  on 
something,  whether  we  will  or  no,  turns  on  the  question  of 
our  occupations  a  broad  beam  of  very  searching  light. 
When  we  are  inclined — as  what  parent  is  not  in  moments 
of  discouragement? — to  groan  over  the  amount  of  time 
and  strength  the  children  take  out  of  us,  it  is  well  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  would  have  anything  remotely  comparable 
in  value  with  which  to  fill  those  hours  if  the  children 
did  not  occupy  them.  For  most  of  us  the  answer  is 
plain :  those  hours  would  be  filled  with  things  trivial  and 
impermanent  if  the  children  did  not  brim  them  full  of  deep 
and  vital  worth. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  unusually  gifted  artist,  or 
scientist,  or  inventor,  might  have  something  creative, 
unique,  to  do  with  his  hours  that  would  equal  the  value  of 
caring  for  children.  But  for  the  great  mass  of  humanity 
this  is  not  true. 

What  is  it  that  gives  intrinsic  value  and  dignity  to  a 
human  life?  What  makes  a  human  being  feel  that  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  go  through  the  laborious  and  often 
painful  process  of  living?  What  is  it  that  makes  him  of 
more  value  than  a  machine?  What  is  it  that  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  deep  inward  truth  that  every  human 
being  is  different  from  every  other,  and  has  something 
different  to  give  the  world? 

TT  IS  simply  and  solely  the  feeling  that  there  is  something 

which  he  can  do  better  than  any  one  else,  which  if  he  did 
not  do  it  would  be  left  undone,  and  which  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  leave  undone. 

A  life  which  does  not  have  this  feeling  is  a  poor  and  for¬ 
lorn  affair,  no  matter  how  full  of  superficial  activities  and 
apparent  success  it  is.  A  life  which  has  this  feeling  is 
nourished  by  never-failing  springs  of  vitality  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  no  matter  how  superficially  hard  it  may  seem. 

Now  this  feeling,  which  should  be  universal  with  all 
adults,  if  life  is  to  be  worth  living,  is  only  possible  when  the 
driving  impulse  toward  creative  effort  has  a  chance  to 
express  itself  in  human  life,  and  alas!  in  ordinary  humdrum 
life,  with  ordinary  humdrum  human  beings,  like  most  of 
us,  there  seems  to  be  little  opportunity  for  this. 

Most  of  the  wage-earning  occupations  in  modern  life 
have  not  this  spark  of  vitality.  The  accountant  knows 
well  enough  that  from  the  business  college  next  door  are 
being  graduated  every  year  dozens  of  young  people  who, 
with  a  little  experience,  will  be  able  to  do  his  work  as  well 
as  he.  lie  even  knows  that  in  a  few  decades  probably 
half  his  present  work  will  be  done  by  arithmetical  machines, 
just  as  the  adding-machines  now  do  half  the  work  his 
predecessors  spent  their  lives  on.  The  man  who  drives  the 
locomotive  knows  that  the  day  he  stops  work  another  man 
equally  competent  will  step  into  his  shoes  and  that  the 
world  and  his  work  ■■  ill  go  on  exactly  as  though  he  had 
never  lived.  The  banker  knows  that  he  is  only  a  cog  in  a 
vast  machine  which  will  grind  on  equally  well  when  an¬ 
other  cog  is  slipped  in ;  the  business  woman ,  the  advertising 
agent,  the  merchant,  all  the  cogs  in  the  great  modern 
industrial  engine  have,  more  or  less  consciously,  the  certi¬ 
tude  that  in  their  work  they  are  not  different  from  all 
other  human  beings,  and  that  as  far  as  their  work  goes, 
their  personality  which  is  different  from  that  of  every  one 
else  in  the  whole  world,  has  no  chance  to  live. 

'TTIERE  is  no  great  harm  in  this  if  the  personality  has  a 

chance  to  live  somewhere  in  creative  work.  All  this  plain 
useful  work  must  be  done,  and  there  is  an  element  of 
wholesome  humility  to  be  felt  in  the  knowledge  that  you 
are  no  better  than  every  one  else  in  that  regard.  But  if 
this  feeling  permeates  the  whole  life,  if  nowhere  there  is  an 
escape  from  this  monotonous  penitentiary-like  resemblance 
to  every  one  else,  a  savage  blow  is  dealt  to  righteous  and 
healthful  human  dignity,  the  springs  of  spiritual  vigor  are 
choked  and  buried.  It  is  life  itself  for  a  human  being  to 
know  that  he  is  needed  for  work  that  belongs  to  him  just 
because  he  is  himself  and  not  anybody  else. 

Concluded  on  pajje  56 
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MA  ROSE  AND  CLEARED  HER  THROAT,  HER  EYES  SPARKLING  AS  THEY  ALWAYS  DID  WHEN  SHE  WENT  FORTH  TO  BATTLE  FOR  THE  RIGHT 


MA  BENNETT  TAKES  A  HAND 


A  BENNETT  stood  still  in  the  west 
kitchen  doorway  after  tossing  the 
dish-water  out  over  the  sprouting 
dahlias.  Spring  is  a  contrary, 
temperamental  season  in  eastern 
Connecticut,  yet  there  gomes  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  in  early  April  when  the 
winds  are  still  and  the  mists  drift 
low  over  the  river-bottoms,  making 
islands  of  the  alder  and  willow 
clumps,  and  belated  wild  geese  fly  north  so  low  you  may 
hear  them  calling. 

Just  beyond  the  mail-box  post  the  road  dipped  in  long, 
easy  slopes  down-hill.  Whenever  a  team  came  that  way, 
it  was  always  the  tips  of  the  horses’  ears  that  gave  the  first 
warning  of  its  approach.  Sorrel  ears  they  were  this  time,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  white  nose  and  ambling,  large-jointed  frame  of 
bncle  Ben  Monroe’s  twenty-year-old  colt,  Manila  Bay. 
Tncle  Ben  always  rode  in  a  two-seated  democrat  with  the 
back  seat  out  and  a  wide-spreading  tan  canvas  umbrella 
over  him,  Summer  and  Winter,  fixed  for  life  to  the  front  seat. 

He  saluted  Ma  in  the  distance,  drew  rein  long  enough  to 
allow  Aunt  Lovina  to  alight,  and  let  Manila  Bay  take  his 
own  leisurely  pace  past  the  sign-post  on  to  the  wood  road. 

“He’s  going  over  to  look  at  the  Finlander’s  plow  and 
cultivator,”  Aunt  Lovina  explained,  as  she  settled  herself 
in  the  red  armchair  beside  the  stove  and  loosened  her 
purple  wool  fascinator.  “I  wrapped  up,  for  I  don’t  trust 
these  first  soft  days  a  mite.  I’d  help  you,  Elizabeth,  if  it 
wasn’t  that  I’ve  been  afflicted  with  lumbago  something 
awful  for  two  weeks.  Didn’t  think  I  could  move  a  step 
out  of  the  house  till  Ben  said  he  was  going  over  by  your 
Place,  and  here  I  be.  Shows  how  one  does  coddle  the 
flesh,  don’t  it?” 

j  ' 


BY  IZOLA  FORRESTER 


MA  BENNETT  IS— OR  WAS— A  REAL  WOMAN 
WHOSE  SPLENDID  CHARACTER  AND  RE¬ 
MARKABLE  INFLUENCE  UPON  HER  NEIGH¬ 
BORS  AND  HER  HOME  TOWN  WILL  APPEAR 
IN  A  SERIES  OF  NARRATIVES,  OF  WHICH 
THIS  IS  THE  FIRST.  SHE  DIED  SHORTLY  BE¬ 
FORE  THIS  ISSUE  OF  THE  MAGAZINE  WENT 
TO  PRESS.  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  LAST 
DAYS  AND  THE  TRIBUTES  PAID  HER  WILL  BE 
FOUND  ON  ANOTHER  PAGE  * 


“Well,  pity  sakes,  just  sit  tight  there  and  toast!  Don’t 
mind  my  bustling  around.  Pa  never  needed  the  shadows 
to  point  north  to  tell  him  when  it  was  noon-time,  and  he 
never  had  to  wait  a  minute  for  his  dinner,  neither,  if  I  do 
say  it.  I  hadn’t  heard  that  Joe  was  selling  out  any.” 

“He  ain’t.  He’s  selling  off  all  his  old,  worn-out  stuff 
and  buying  new  ones  on  time.  Ben  says  it’s  right  in  line 
with  his  other  recklessness  ever  since  he  got  back.  I  wish 
I  had  his  sweet  credulity  that  Providence  would  see  him 
through. 

“He’s  sold  the  timber  rights  on  those  fifteen  acres  over 
by  the  Bassett  place  and  put  the  money  right  bang  into 
seeds  -and  chickens  and  new  hen-houses  and  a  washing- 
machine  for  Ottilie.  I  know,  ’cause  I  heard  him  ordering 
them  over  the  phone  from  Bartlett  &  Hodges,  ’cepting 
the  chickens.  He  got  those  from  a  special  breeding-place 
down  near  Hartford.  I  forget  the  name,  but  he’s  had  a 
pile  of  mail  from  there  lately,  the  mail-man  said.” 

“Land  alive!”  laughed  Ma  merrily.  “How  you  do 
keep  posted,  Lovina.  You  always  was  a  local  bulletin. 


Well,  I’m  glad  Ottilie’s  got  a  washing-machine,  anyhow, 
with  all  those  five  children  to  do  for.  I  didn’t  know  there 
was  a  male  around  these  parts  that  had  sense  enough  to 
know  women  didn’t  take  a  selfish  joy  out  of  upsetting 
everything  and  rubbing  out  their  health  and  strength  and 
finger-nails  over  wash-boards.” 

“Joe  hasn’t  any  extra  sense,  it’s  just  a  sort  of  luck. 
He  don’t  go  by  any  system— just  hit  or  miss,  come  day,  go 
day,  God  send  Sunday.  And  I  ain’t  blaming  the  war, 
neither.  You  and  I  both  know,  Elizabeth,  from  Civil  War 
times  how  the  men  came  back  and  sat  around  telling 
each  other  over  and  over  all  their  fought-bled-and-died 
hero  stories.  Ben’s  dragged  me  through  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  till  I  ain’t  got  no  more  enthusiasm  for  history 
than  a  new-born  calf.  War  does  something  mysterious  to 
men-folks,  but  then  Joe  never  was  good  for  nothing,  even 
before  he  went  over.” 

“What  did  he  do?”  Ma’s  voice  was  cheerful  and  inno¬ 
cent.  “I  don’t  believe  I  ever  heard  anything  real  incrim¬ 
inating  against  the  boy,  Lovina.” 

“Well,  nothing  exactly  criminal,  if  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  only  just  shiftless  and  wandering  like.  Pedler  blood, 
maybe.  His  father  took  him  out  of  school  two  years  after 
they  moved  up  here,  and  he  just  worked  around  on  the 
farm  the  way  foreigners  do,  putting  on  a  piazza  and  letting 
the  corn-crib  leak  all  over  creation.  Played  the  fiddle,  too, 
didn’t  he?” 

“Doesn’t  he  still?” 

“Yes,  around  at  dances.  Won’t  take  any  pay  for  it, 
neither.  Folks  say  he  only  does  it  to  have  an  excuse  for 
taking  Nell  Parmalee  around  with  him,  and  Alvin  Parma- 
lee  says  he  won’t  have  him  on  his  place,  being  a  Finlander.” 

Ma  cleaned  and  trimmed  her  row  of  oil-lamps  deftly. 

Continued  on  page  78 
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MRS.  WILLOUGHBY  HAD  ASSUMED  THE  ROLE  OF  STORY-TELLER  l  OR  THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR  AT  THE  COMMUNITY  HOUSE 


CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


Y  DEAR,  you  will  never  qualify  as 
a  grandmother,”  Mrs.  Willoughby 
told  Bess  humorously,  “and  that 
will  never  do,”  going  over  to  the 
twin  cribs  to  look  with  concern  at 
the  crying,  writhing  bundles  which 
lay  within  them. 

Flushed  with  annoyance,  as  well 
as  nerve-strain  from  listening  to  the 
continuous  “waa-a-a-a-a-a-a”  of  her 
sons,  Bess  suggested  that  they  go  down-stairs. 

“My  sons  will  have  to  learn  better  manners,”  she  began 
quite  gaily,  although  ready  to  scream  from  nerves;  “as  for 
being  a  grandmother,  I  shall  be  a  modern  grandmother, 
which  will  probably  do  quite  as  well.  I  really  think  we  had 
better  leave  them  alone.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  leave  those  mites  screaming  with 
pain?”  her  mother  demanded  sternly.  “You’re  inhuman 
if  you  do.” 

She  would  have  gone  over  to  their  cribs,  only  Bess 
caught  her  arm  with  no  undetermined  gesture.  “They  are 
my  children,”  she  insisted,  “and  I  have  my  own  ideas. 
Crying  is  a  habit.  They  cry  for  attention,  yes;  even  the 
little  babies  cry  to  be  picked  up  and  petted.  If  I  gave  in  to 
them,  I’d  only  be  piling  up  trouble  for  myself.” 

“A  six-weeks-old  child  does  not  cry  for  hours  unless  he  is 
hungry,  cold  or  in  pain,”  her  mother  corrected,  “and  if 
Bess  does  not  have  her  children  cared  for  properly,  I  shall 
go  away.  I  can  not  sleep,  Aunt  Willoughby,  for  listening 
to  them.  Neither  can  Jim  nor  her  father.  She  doesn’t 
understand  in  the  least.  Babies  are  little  wooden  dum¬ 
mies  to  be  decked  out  in  finery  and  exhibited  and  then 
slammed  into  a  dark,  cold  room  and  left  to  cry  it  out 
because  ‘they  want  attention’— and  grandmother  must 
not  go  near  them!  You’d  think  I  meant  to  poison  them.” 

Bess  burst  into  tears.  “Mother,”  she  sobbed,  the  wail 
from  the  cribs  proceeding  without  pause,  “you  are  too  un¬ 
just  for  words.  I  just  don’t  want  to  spoil  my  sons.” 

“Fiddle-dee-dee!” — Aunt  Willoughby  could  bear  it  no 
longer — “here  you  are  crying  like  a  baby  yourself,  dressed 
up  as  if  you  were  going  to  a  wedding  and  your  mother 
looking  like  a  washerwoman!  This  room  is  as  cold  as  sin; 
poor  little  men,  they  don’t  like  having  to  be  alive  at  all,  do 
they?  Run  away,  Bess,  and  stay  until  these  boys  are 
asleep.” 

As  Bess  flew  down  the  stairs,  rejoicing  in  the  freedom, 
she  thought  of  how  care-free  men  are  and  she  envied  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  could  take  their  hats  and  decamp 
when  domestic  cares  pressed  too  hard,  they  had  none  of 


BY  NALBRO  BARTLEY 

Author  of  “A  Woman’s  Woman,”  “ The  Gorgeous  Girl,”  etc. 


THE  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  STORY 

BESS  GAINER:  Pretty  spoiled,  only  child  of  sturdy 
American  parents,  the  Lymans. 

JIM  GAINER:  Bess’s  husband,  returned  soldier, 
and  until  the  Lyman  properly  shall  come  to  him  and 
Bess,  chore-boy  at  his  father-in-law’ s  store  and  boarder 
with  his  wife’s  parents. 

MR.  LYMAN:  Successful  small-town  merchant  and 
adoring  parent  of  Bess. 

MRS.  LYMAN:  The  kind  of  housekeeper  who  isn’t 
satisfied  with  the  way  any  one  else  does  things. 
AUNT  WILLOUGHBY:  Mr.  Lyman’s  keen-witted 

old  aunt. 

ZOE  CONGER:  Aunt  Willoughby’s  daughter  who 
married  the  local  rich  man  and  had  to  divorce  him. 
She  is  so  fascinating  and  so  cynical  that  it  is  hard  for 
even  her  old  friends  to  defend  her. 

TOM  CONGER:  Zoe’s  divorced  husband.  He  is  win¬ 
ning  local  approval,  but  manages  time  for  some  be- 
dazzlement  of  Bess  Gainer  now  and,  then. 

JUDITH  HARLOW:  Who  is  torn  between  devotion 
to  a  mother  who  fancies  herself  always  ill  and  her  love 
for  her  husband. 

KENT  HARLOW:  Her  husband,  who  is  beginning 
.  to  feel  a  bit  cheated. 

MRS.  SHADWORTH:  Judith’s  mother,  who  begins 
to  die  when  things  go  wrong. 

WHAT  COMES  BEFORE 

Being  married  is  more  of  a  problem  than  any  of  them 
expected  and  Zoe  Conger  and  Tom  Conger  make 
puzzling  complications  for  all  of  the  newlyweds. 
Bess  in  particular,  though  fond  enough  of  Jim,  is  de¬ 
liciously  scared  over  her  clandestine  rides  with  Tom. 
Meantime  Jim  and  Kent  are  spending  surreptitious 
afternoons  with  the  understanding  Zoe.  Mrs.  Lyman 
finds  the  cares  of  two  families  very  heavy,  but  refuses 
Bess’s  help,  thereby  undermining  her  daughter’s  mar¬ 
ried  happiness  as  surely  as  Judith’s  hypochondriac 
mother  is  spoiling  her  married  life. 

the  eternal  drudgery  and  monotony  of  existence  which  fell 
to  a  woman’s  lot.  No  wonder  Jim  was  patient  with  the 
twins  and  their  troubles,  he  could  admire  them  by  the 
half-hour,  while  Bess  longed  to  be  away  from  them,  and 
even  the  remembrance  of  them,  if  the  truth  were  told. 

Yet  she  loved  them,  she  assured  herself,  for  as  soon  as  she 


was  aloof  from  their  presence,  she  began  charming  story¬ 
book  thoughts  concerning  them.  She  talked  so  prettily 
about  them  to  her  friends — over  the  telephone.  They 
were  “lambs”  and  “cuties”  and  “the  dearest  ever”  and  she 
was  so  glad  she  had  called  them  James  and  Daniel  instead 
of  the  usual  riming  or  similar  twin  names.  Well,  she 
really  thought  James,  Jr.,  was  different  from  Daniel,  Jr.,  in 
disposition — yes,  really!- — amazing  how  well-defined  their 
little  characters  were.  James  was  more  docile,  Daniel 
was  quite  the  war-lord.  All  this  over  the  telephone. 

But  when  James  and  Daniel  greeted  her  with  a  vigorous 
duet  of  “whee-a-a-a-a”  and  their  care  was  left  to  her 
pretty,  unschooled  hands,  Bess  then  felt  that  all  babies 
were  the  most  exasperating,  uninteresting  tyrants  in  the 
world. 

The  twins  never  slept  later  than  six  in  the  morning — 
more  often  five.  This  inconvenienced  Bess  more  than 
any  one  else,  since  she  had  never  risen  until  eight  or  there¬ 
abouts.  But  when  one’s  sons  begin  clamoring  for  their 
mother  at  five  o’clock  of  a  morning  and  the  clamoring 
becomes  more  and  more  aggrieved  and  personal  every 
intervening  moment,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  crawl  mis¬ 
erably  forth  and  don  a  boudoir-gown. 

Did  all  mothers  have  to  endure  this?  Why  did  any  one 
have  children  if  this  was  so?  How  could  one  stay  sweet 
and  serene — and  fashionably  dressed?  At  least  the 
photographs  Bess  had  had  taken  that  morning  were  some 
consolation.  She  smiled  in  anticipation  of  seeing  the 
proofs.  Some  were  sure  to  be  satisfactory,  because  she 
had  had  eight  different  poses,  her  father  having  told  her  to 
go  ahead  and  he  would  pay  the  bill. 

Home  interiors  were  quite  the  thing  for  children,  her 
club  set  all  assured  her.  No  one  dragged  infants  to  a 
gallery  nowadays  to  have  stereotyped  pictures  taken. 

The  only  genuine  pleasure  Bess  had  experienced  since 
assuming  the  care  of  her  sons  was  the  arranging  of  her 
ornate  nursery  for  the  photographer’s  advent,  besides 
dressing  the  children  and  herself. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lyman  had  paid  for  the  “nursery  fixings,” 
as  he  called  them,  as  proud  of  the  general  white-enamel, 
lace-bedecked  result  as  was  Bess.  There  was  every  con¬ 
trivance  for  an  infant  that  was  known  to  man,  so  Jim  said 
when  he  was  led  in  to  see  the  final  effect. 

There  were  lace-ruffled  baskets  and  lace-canopied  cribs-— 
the  second  crib  had  been  added  somewhat  hastily,  it  is 
true,  but  it  boasted  of  just  as  many  ruffles.  There  were 
nursery  wall-panels  of  fairy-tales  and  animal-stories,  low 
tables  for  dressing  the  heirs  of  Jim’s  worldly  wealth,  a 
rocking-chair  with  blue-silk  cushions,  little  clothes-racks, 
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n  »  walking-chairs  and  half  a  dozen  other  extreme 
a.  ps  of  furniture,  all  in  white-enamel  finish.  Mrs. 
pl6C  an’s  erstwhile  guest-room  was  quite  disguised  by  the 
and  dazzling  appointments. 

ne,p ‘  be  sure,  Mrs.  Lyman  was  glad  to  give  up  her  guest- 
1  t0  1 5 ess  even  if  it  did  do  away  with  the  possibility 
Shovin''  her  friends  or  out-of-town  relatives  stay  with  her. 
an  lar  ”e  sunny  room  made  an  excellent  nursery.  Add 
T  this  stage-setting  Bess  in  her  peach-colored  house-coat, 

,  hair  curled  to  the  last  golden  strand,  the  twins,  silenced 
f®  ,Ve  moment  by  some  divine  graciousness,  decked  in 
I*1  hnrate  dresses,  pink  bootees  and  cashmere  jackets 
e!^nil  wonder  that  the  photographer  found  eight  poses  not 
1  too  many,  nor  that  the  twins  consoled  themselves 
L-  Vhe  interruption  by  screaming  for  a  straight  two  hours 
iter  this  officious  man  had  exploded  eight  flash-lights 
under  their  innocent  little  noses.  , 

4t  fifteen  dollars  a  dozen,  Bess  decided  she  would  have 
two  dozen  finished  to  give  away,  and  eight  more — one  of 
eaclj  p0se,  if  they  were  satisfactory — framed  as  a  present 

fm’  her  parents’  anniversary. 

'  ,;rom  planning  the  pictures  Bess  found  herself  wondering 
how  soon  she  could  accept  invitations,  as  she  had  done  be¬ 
fore  the  boys  came.  How  wonderful  it  would  be  to  wear 
her  pretty  dresses  again  and  sally  forth  care-free  and  quite 

the  charming  “Mrs.  Jim”! 

She  really  was  nervous,  just  as  Great- 
aunt  Willoughby  had  said,  and  nervous 
persons  needed  to  get  away  from  their 
cares,  not  stay  within  four  walls  to  think 
about  themselves  continuously.  How 
lovely  her  nursery  was  with  all  the  blessed 
lads’  belongings,  and  what  cunning  teenty- 
weenties  they  were,  dear  little  souls!  She 
did  hope  the  pictures  would  prove  to  be  a 
success.  But  even  so,  it  would  be  quite 


tried  my  best  to  enforce  the  routine  the  nurse  showed  me, 
but  it  is  no  use.  Not  as  long  as  I’m  in  this  house,  at  any 
rate.  I  shall  either  have  to  let  mother  have  her  way  or 
go  some  place  else.”  Bess  felt  a  delicious  sense  of  injustice 
as  she  retailed  the  mild  and  untruthful  gossip.  “They  are 
under  the  guardianship  of  Great-aunt  Willoughby  and 
mother,  so  we  needn’t  worry.  Don’t  tell  any  one,  will  you, 
but  here  are  some  heavenly  new  chocolates  that  I  smuggled 
in  from  dad’s  store” — she  was  rummaging  in  the  music- 
cabinet  as  she  spoke — “I’m  not  supposed  to  eat  them,  but 
I’d  perish  if  I  didn’t.” 

“They’re  mighty  good,”  Judith  pronounced  after  sam¬ 
pling  one.  “I  don’t  blame  you.  You'll  have  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  make  up  for  not  going  out,  won’t  you?” 

“Not  going  out — -why  not?”  Bess  demanded. 

“Why,  the  babies— you’ll  be  fearfully  tied  down  at 
home.” 

“Willi?  Watch  and  see.  They  won’t  keep  me  home — 
not  after  I’m  a  little  stronger — I’m  not  going  to  become  a 
stay-behind  just  because  of  my  children.  It  isn’t  fair— 
to  Jim.” 

Judith  smiled.  “That  sounds  like  Zoe’s  reasoning.” 

“Zoe  has  many  wise  ideas,”  Bess  championed,  “only 
she  didn’t  have  sense  enough  to  put  them  into  practise 
soon  enough - ” 


enjoyable  to  go  out  once  more. 

It  was  a  rainy  June  day  with  every  tree 
in  front  of  the  house  radiant  with  fat,  green 
foliage,  the  dripping  of  the  water  calling 
attention  to  the  fact.  Bess  went  to  the 
window  to  watch  a  friendly  argument  be¬ 
tween  a  family  of  robins  and  a  worm. 
What  a  day  for  a  drive,  this  gray,  “soft” 
atmosphere!  To  go  skimming,  half-way 
flying,  over  smooth  boulevards.  Uncon- 
eiously  she  found  herself  wondering  about 
Tom  Conger,  where  he  was,  when  he 
would  return,  remembering  their  drives 
together  and  what  a  silly,  dear  lark  it  was! 

She  dreaded  his  cynical  remarks  about  the 
twins  and  the  need  for  her  pushing  a  per¬ 
ambulator  rather  than  driving  in  a  limou¬ 
sine — for  Jim  was  still  standing  behind  an 
ice-cream-soda  counter,  and  sweeping  out 
the  store  mornings! 

She  dropped  the  window-curtains  and 
went  to  the  mirror,  asking  of  it  if  she  were 
less  attractive  than  when  Conger  had  last 
seen  her.  The  mirror  truthfully  told  her 
that  she  was  even  more  fascinating! 
There  was  just  as  gold  a  glint  to  her 
hair,  and  her  eyes  were  quite  as  violet  (- 
a  blue. 

It  was  sublime  to  have  the  twins  quiet- 
old-fashioned  dears  that  her  mother  and 
great-aunt  were!  She  had  fully  intended 
taking  complete  charge  of  her  sons — 
there  had  been  a  fierce  little  intention  to 
become  competent  and  “really,  truly 
grown  up” — but  this  was  when  Bess  was 
*till  under  the  orders  of  a  trained  nurse 
who  did  everything  that  was  needful.  It 
is  always  great  fun  to  be  away  from  the 
actual  work  and  merely  plan  the  doing 
of  it! 

The  door-bell  rang  just  at  this  point,  and 
rushing  to  answer  it,  Bess  discovered 
Judith  without.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
faded  Summer  frock,  carrying  a  bottle- 
green  umbrella  which  was  her  mother’s  and 
a  heavily  loaded  market-basket.  She 
seemed  quite  as  passe  as  Mrs.  Lyman  when 
she  came  into  the  parlor  to  compliment 
Bess  on  her  appearance. 

“You  look  ready  for  a  fancy-dress  ball,” 
she  could  not  help  remarking  pettishly. 
“Dear  me,  it  was  crowded  at  the  com¬ 
munity  market;  I  thought  I  never  would 
be  waited  upon.  You  know  they  do  not 
deliver,  and  I  can’t  ask  Kent  to  call  for 
things.  He  never  has  time  to  do  my 
errands  anyway,”  she  added. 

“You  poor  lamb,  here’s  a  nice  chair. 
Why  go  to  that  market,  what  does  two  or 
three  cents  a  pound  more  or  less  matter?” 
Bess  insisted. 

“It  does  matter  if  you  are  trying  to  save 
and  keep  within  art  allowance,”  Judith 
explained.  “You  don’t  understand  be¬ 
cause  you  never  do  marketing.  I  take  as 
much  pride  in  never  asking  Kent  for  extra 
house-money  as  you  do  in — having  the 
loveliest  prizes  for  cards  or  your  eight- 
dollar  bottles  of  toilet-water.  Even  when 
I  had  an  extra  bill  for  plumbing,  I  met  it 
with  money  I  saved.” 

"Do  you  save  money  for  yourself?” 
Bess  asked  curiously. 

“Oh,  no — it’s  for  both  of  us.  We  each 
have  a  bank-accoimt — but  we  share  it 
whenever  it  is  necessary.  Then  I  have  a 
little  bank  that  I  try  to  fill  with  odd  dimes 
and  quarters,  and  when  I  have  five  dollars 
I  put  it  into  the  real  bank.” 

“It  sounds  so  picayune — like  missionary 
mite-boxes.” 

“Your  mother  always  did  it;  she  told 
me  so,”  Judith  continued.  “But  if  I 
boarded  with  my  mother  as  you  do,  prob¬ 
ably  I  would  think  it  quite  as  funny. 
Where  are  the  babies?”  to  change  the 
subject. 

“ ASLEEP !  The  angel-doves — and 
don’t  for  Heaven’s  sake  even  think  about 
them  for  fear  they’ll  wake  up  and  wail. 
Oh,  Judy,  it’s  been  awful  the  way  they 
have  cried  —  and  mother  would  fuss 
and  declare  they  were  neglected.  I  have 


“You  mean  she  ought  to  have  stayed  with  that  horrid 
Tom?” 

Bess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “I’m  not  saying  either 
way.  Tom  has  his  good  points  and  he’s  wonderfully  rich. 
I’m  sure  he  is  as  fascinating  as  Zoe.  He  was  fond  of  her, 

too,  because  she  was  a  poor  girl  when  he  married  her - ” 

“He  wasn’t  as  rich  as  he  is  now,”  Judith  insisted,  “and 
he  married  her  because  it  pleased  him  to  do  so.  There  was 
nothing  about  Zoe  to  charm  a  man  but  her  good  looks — - 
she  hadn’t  developed  into  the  vampire  that  she  is  now — - 
and  it  seems  as  if  men  do  like  vampires,”  Judith’s  shabby, 
intense  little  self  almost  trembled  with  helpless  indigna¬ 
tion.  “I  don’t  like  Zoe  any  more;  she  isn’t  the  same  dear 
we  knew  as  children.  Of  course  Kent  likes  her,  he’s  quite 
infatuated,  I  believe — even  if  he  denies  it  to  me.  Kent 
doesn’t  like  every-day  sort  of  persons  or  things;  that’s  be¬ 
cause  he  lived  in  those  hateful  islands  and  probably  did 
dreadful  things.  He  is  always  ready  for  adventure— he 
thinks  it  is  charming  the  way  Zoe  smokes — and  she  drinks, 
too,  Bess — isn’t  that  terrible? 

“How  can  she  complain  of  Tom  Conger’s  having  been  a 
drunkard  when  she  serves  my  husband  a  cordial  in  her  own 
drawing-room?”  Here  Judith  paused.  Even  though  she 
had  become  the  sort  of  woman  who  insists  on  selecting  her 
husband’s  stenographer,  she  was  conscious  that  she  was 
opening  the  door  upon  the  family  secrets. 

So  she  began  to  ask  Bess  about  herself 
and,  quite  willing  to  tell  her,  Bess  gave 
Judith  an  account  of  the  last  scandal  she 
had  heard,  punctuated  with  her  own  wishes 
as  to  Fall  clothes. 

After  this  burst  of  feminine  confidence, 
Mrs.  Willoughby  tripped  down-stairs 
looking  as  delighted  as  if  she  had  just 
been  left  a  fortune. 

“My  dear  girl,”  she  began,  nodding 
to  Judith,  “your  mother  and  I  have 
solved  it!” 

“Solved  what?”  demanded  Bess,  shov¬ 
ing  the  chocolates  into  obscurity. 

“The  reason  the  boys  have  cried — 
they  were  hungry!” 

“You  mean  you  fed  them  something — - 
when  it  wasn’t  feeding-time  and — ”  indig¬ 
nation  reasserted  itself  temporarily. 

Her  mother  came  into  the  room  in  time 
to  vindicate  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

“I  am  the  guilty  person,”  she  insisted, 
and  she  seemed  so  much  happier  that 
Bess  reflected  her  attitude  and  began  to 
rejoice  as  well. 

“Whatever  did  you  do?” 

“I  used  the  same  formula  I  used  for 
you,”  her  mother  announced  trium¬ 
phantly.  “They  fell  asleep  without  a 
protest,  the  poor,  little,  tired,  satisfied, 
darling  boys!  From  now  on  I  shall  sup¬ 
plement  their  food  as  often  as  I  consider  it 
necessary.” 

Mrs.  Willoughby  nodded  in  approval. 
“She  can  show  you  just  how  to  sterilize 
and  fix  the  bottles,  Bess.” 

“How  lovely!”  Bess  exclaimed,  “and 
I’m  so  glad  my  clever  mother  finally  took 
the  initiative.” 

Mrs.  Lyman  sat  down  beside  Judith. 
Her  momentary  triumph  at  lulling  the 
twins  and  proving  that  her  theory  of  mal¬ 
nutrition  was  correct  seemed  to  fade.  In 
its  place  came  a  fatigue  and  expression  of 
nervous  depletion. 

After  Judith  left,  Bess  spoke  of  washing 
out  the  babies’  flannels. 

\  “I’ll  wash  them,”  her  mother  insisted; 

“you  only  ruin  them — you  will  not  change 
the  rinsing-waters  often  enough,  and  you 
let  them  fie  in  water  until  they  are  like 
little  boards.” 

Bess  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “If  you 
won’t  let  me  wash  them  the  way  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  washed,  I  can’t  help  it — 
I’m  not  a  child  to  be  ordered  about.” 

“Yet  you  are  not  willing  to  learn  how 
things  should  be  done.  Washing  flannels 
properly  is  as  much  of  an  art  as  cake- 
baking.” 

“But  you  are  tired,  and  I  ought  to 
wash  them,”  Bess  said  honestly. 

“It  is  not  as  tiring  to  wash  them  and 
know  they  are  done  right  as  to  sit  here  and 
hear  you  go  slam-bang  around  my  kitchen 
and  laundry  and  know  you  are  ruining  the 
entire  outfit.  Flannels  such  as  the  boys 
have  are  expensive  these  days.”  Mrs. 
Lyman,  having  purchased  the  supply, 
knew  it  to  be  so. 

“All  right,”  said  Bess  rather  sharply, 
“and  if  you.  don’t  mind  I’ll  go  to  the 
Mitchells’  lawn-party  on  Tuesday — I 
hadn’t  intended  to  do  so  because  of  the 

boys,  but  if  you - ” 

“Go  right  ahead.  I  wish  you  would. 
You  really  make  me  so  nervous  when  you 
try  to  handle  those  children  that  1  can 
hardly  endure  it.  I  had  rather  have  you 
out  of  the  way  until  I  get  them  started 
satisfactorily.” 

“Aren’t  you  happy  about  my  having 
the  boys?”  Bess  asked  slowly. 

“Of  course  I  am.  I  do  everything  I  can 
for  them,  don’t  I?” 

“Don’t  you  think  I  wanted  to  do  things, 
too?” 

Her  mother  smiled,  putting  her  hand  on 
Bess’s  shoulder  to  pat  it  gently.  “You’re 
a  baby  yourself;  you  can’t  be  expected  to 
know.  Let  mother  help  a  little  and  you’ll 
see  what  a  difference  it  will  make.  I 
know  how - ” 

Bess  kissed  her  as  she  answered: 
“Very  well,  and  I’ll  help  when  you  want 
me  to  do  so.” 

When  the  men  of  the  family  made  a  tip¬ 
toeing  entrance  for  dinner  no  wails 
floated  down  from  the  nursery.  With 
questioning  expressions  they  came  into  the 
dining-room  to  find  Bess  engaged  in  setting 
the  table  and  her  mother  in  the  kitchen. 
Continued  on  page  60 


SHE  WOULD  HAVE  GONE  OVER  TO  THE  CRIBS,  ONLY  BESS 
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FOLKS  YOU  WANT 
TO  KNOW 

BY  MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 

These  are  some  of  the  people  at  Landres-et-St.  Georges,  The  Delineator  Town  of  the  . 
Golden  Book,  in  France.  Their  war-swept  village  was  all  but  wiped  off  the  map  in  the 
great  battle  in  which  the  A.  E.  F.  sent  the  German  army  fleeing  back  over  the  Rhine. 

It  is  the  most  monumental  spot  in  the  American  sector  in  Europe,  directly  adjacent  to  the 
great  Argonne  cemetery.  We  want  to  rehabilitate  this  little  commune  so  that  it  shall  be 
America’s  real  memorial  in  France.  Three  projects  we  propose  for  their  immediate  first  aid: 

First,  an  automobile  truck  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
Second,  an  endowment  of  $5,000  with  which  to  meet  the  communal  taxes  for  the  next  five 
years.  Third,  $10,000  with  which  to  establish  a  health  center  and  dispensary  for  medical 
aid,  since  they  have  no  doctor.  Don’t  you  who  read  this  want  to  help f  Send  your  contribu¬ 
tions  care  French  Relief  Editor,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  WHITE  CROSSES  IN  THE  GREAT  CEMETERY  OF  THE  ARGONNE  BESIDE 
THE  DELINEATOR  TOWN  OF  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK.  OUR  BOYS  DIED  FOR  THIS  VIL¬ 
LAGE.  IF  THEY  COULD  SPEAK,  DON’T  YOU  THINK  THEY’D  ASK  US  TO  RELIEVE  THE 
MISERY  OF  ITS  RUINED  PEOPLE,  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  NEARLY  EVERYTHING  TO 
CARRY  ON  AGAIN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIVING? 


HERE  IS  AMERICA’S  ANSWER 

IN  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

T  ETTERS  like  these  from  our  readers 
•L'  are  arriving  daily  in  our  mail.  See  what 
they  say.  Every  contributor  receives 
one  of  the  Lafayette  illuminated  souvenir 
certificates,  and  the  name  of  each  is  to 
be  written  in  the  Golden  Book  to  be  kept 
among  the  archives  at  the  mairie  in  the 
Commune  of  Landres-et-St.  Georges. 

Don’t  you  want  to  put  your  name  in 
history  like  that,  too?  Then  send  any 
amount  from  $1.00  up,  care  French  Relief 
Editor,  Butterick  Building,  New  York. 

ONE  MOTHER’S  MEMORIAL 

Craigsville,  Va.,  March  19,  1920. 

French  Relief  Editor:  I  do  not  know  why  I  have 
put  off  so  long  sending  this  check,  because  I  have  read 
each  month  with  deep  interest  Mabel  Potter  Daggett’s 
articles,  “The  Tree  of  Joy.”  I  am  sending  by  this  mail 
$5.00.  Please  use  it  for  the  Town  of  the  Golden  Book. 
It  seems  a  small  amount  to  offer.  I  wish  I  might  be  able 
to  do  more.  All  five  of  my  boys  helped  serve  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  one  of  them  went  to  France,  but  came  back 
sound  and  well.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  sweet  little 
kiddie  in  Brooklyn,  of  whom  Mrs.  Daggett  lias  written, 
as  well  as  to  mothers  and  fathers  elsewhere  in  our  dear 
U.  S.  I  am  watching  so  eagerly  the  progress  of  our 
Delineator  Town  of  the  Golden  Book.  Very  sincerely 
yours,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Dudley. 

IT  REACHED  HER  HEART 

Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  14,  1920. 

My  Dear  Mabel  Daggett:  Yesterday  morning  a  dear 
little  nurse  of  St.  Joseph’s  burst  into  my  hospital  room 
and  said,  “I  read  your  wonderful  story  in  The  Delineator 


last  night.”  I  said,  “It  was  not  my  story,  dear,”  but  she 
said,  “Your  name  is  Mabel  Daggett.”  I 'told  her  I  knew 
that  there  were  fifty-two  varieties;  that  I  belonged  to  the 
lesser  and  the  other  Mabel  Daggett  belonged  to  the 
“brilliant  variety.”  Poor  child,  she  was  so  disappointed. 
At  any  rate,  your  story,  “At  the  Kriemhilde  Line,”  gave 
the  nurses  real  throbs.  I  haven’t  read  the  story,  but  shall 
do  so  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  I’ve 
read  a  number  of  your  stories  and  was  delighted  with 
them,  but  this  one — I  do  not  even  know  the  title,  only 
it’s  a  war  story — seems  to  have  filled  the  girls  with  some¬ 
thing  I  know  not  what.  Devotedly  yours, 

The  other  Mabel  Daggett. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  20,  1920. 

My  Very  Dear  Mrs.  Daggett:  I  have  just  pur¬ 
chased  the  February  number  of  The  Delineator  and  I 
read  your  “The  Tree  of  Joy”  article,  “At  the  Kriemhilde 
Line,”  with  so  much  interest.  I  understand  now  why  the 
little  nurse  had  such  a  heart-throb.  I’m  enclosing  my 
check  for  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  the  fund,  which  please 
pass  on  to  the  ones  in  charge.  Yours  sincerely, 

Mabel  E.  Daggett. 


FROM  AN  AMERICAN  SOLDIER 
WHO  WAS  THERE 

Montrose,  Colo.,  Feb.  13,  1920. 
French  Relief  Editor — Dear  Sir:  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  Mabel  Potter 
Daggett’s  article  “At  the  Kriemhilde  Line” 
in  the  February  Delineator,  as  I  was  in 
the  166th  (Ohio)  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
Rainbow  Division,  and  spent  some  of  the 
most  grievous  days  of  the  war  before 
those  two  villages  of  Landres-et-St. 
Georges. 

I  lost  many  dear  comrades  and  friends  in 
the  weeks  of  fighting  that  preceded  the  breaking  of  that 
line,  and  I  presume  that  they  still  lie  buried  beneath  those 
fields. 

I  feel  that  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  those 
villages  to  the  state  they  were  found  in  following  the 
armistice,  and  hence  I  am  enclosing  a  small  contribution 
toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  same  and  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  week  immediately  following  the  armi¬ 
stice  our  regiment  stayed  in  St.  Georges  and  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  state  it  was  in  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  in  rebuilding  it.  Yours  truly, 

R.  R.  Gowdy. 

EVERY  DOLLAR  HELPS 

912  Houghton  Avenue. 

Corning,  California,  Feb.  16,  1920. 

French  Relief  Editor:  Enclosed  please  find  a  check 
for  one  dollar  for  French  Relief  work  about  which  Mabel 
Potter  Daggett  writes  so  interestingly  in  The  Delineator. 
Am  glad  to  have  at  least  a  small  part  in  helping  the 
good  work.  Yours  truly, 

Elizabeth  Johnson. 


LUCIE  MAUVAIS  AT  WORK  IN  THE 
FIELDS  OF  LANDRES.  IT  IS  DANGER¬ 
OUS  BUSINESS,  FOR  ONE  CAN  NOT  TELL 
WHEN  THE  SCYTHE  MAY  STRIKE  AN 
UNEXPLODED  SHELL 


LITTLE  ALBERTE  JULIEN,  THE  CHILD  OF 
THE  MAYOR’S  NEPHEW.  HER  FATHER 
WAS  KILLED  IN  THE  WAR.  HER  MOTH¬ 
ER  IS  LEFT  WITH  THIS  BABY  AND  TWO 
LITTLE  SONS  TO  BRING  UP 


MERE  CATHERINE  IS  THE  OLDEST  INHABITANT  IN 
LANDRES.  IT  IS  HARD  AT  EIGHTY-THREE  TO  FIND 
YOURSELF  HOMELESS  AND  ALL  YOUR  FOLKS  HOME¬ 
LESS  TOO.  NOTHING  AT  ALL  IS  LEFT  OF  MOTHER 
CATHERINE’S  LITTLE  COTTAGE 


MAYOR  EDMOND  JULIEN,  FOREMOST  CITIZEN  OF 
LANDRES,  BEFORE  THE  RUINED  DOORWAY  OF  HIS 
HOUSE.  THE  WAR  WIPED  OUT  ALL  THE  SAVINGS  OF 
HIS  LIFETIME,  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  THE  IRREPARABLE 
LOSS  OF  HIS  WIFE 


MME.  JULIE  ENARD,  WHOSE  HUSBAND  WAS  KILLED  BY 
THE  GERMANS,  STANDING  IN  THE  DOORWAY  OF  A 
WRECKED  HOUSE  IN  LANDRES.  SHE  IS  HOLDING  OVER 
HER  ARM  THE  BEDQUILT  MADE  BY  THE  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND  CLUB  OF  OTTAWA,  KANSAS 


/ 
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MRS.  PRENTISS  GASPED.  SHE  GASPED  AT  NANCY  MANY  TIMES  A  DAY 


THE 


PRICE  OF  DIGNITY 

BY  MILDRED  WASSON 


UT  mother,  the  last  night  I  am 
fourteen?  Must  I?” 

Nancy  Prentiss  squirmed  and 
wriggled  into  a  more  comfortable 
heap  upon  the  big,  soft  davenport 
and  buried  herself  deeper  into  a 
new  chapter.  Suddenly  she  came 
to  with  a  start  and  impatiently 
tugged  at  the  short  blue  skirt 
which  failed  to  conceal  a  long  ex¬ 
panse  of  black  stocking.  She  regarded  the  slim  extremities 
gathered  angularly  beneath  her  and  raised  suffering  eyes 
to  her  mother,  who  sat  reading  by  tho  table. 

“I  hope,  mother  dear,  that  after  to-morrow  I  sha’n’t 
have  to  appear  in  public  wearing  boys’  stockings.” 

Mrs.  Prentiss  laid  down  her  book  resignedly,  for  experi¬ 
ence  warned  her  that  there  was  a  discussion  pending. 

‘‘But,  Nancy  darling,”  she  began,  ‘‘mother  bought  those 
stockings  especially  to  please  you.  Don’t  you  remember? 
It  wasn’t  six  months  ago  that  you  declared  against  fine 
ribs.” 

“Six  months  ago!  My  word!  Prob’ly  I  had  my  hair 
waving  wildly  down  my  back  and  wore  colored  bows!  You 

forget,  mother,  about - ”  She  and  her  mother  exchanged 

a  long,  affectionate,  understanding  look. 

“Dear  me,  yes,”  assented  her  youngish  mother.  “To¬ 
morrow!” 

“So  I  think,”  Nancy  continued  firmly,  “that  I’ll  get 
these  all  nicely  mended  and  present  them  to  Junior  as  a 
sort  of — of  burning  of  my  bridges.  I  shall  do  it  to-morrow — 
that  is,  if  you  are  willing.  Sha’n’t  you  love  it,  mother 
darling?” 

“And  that  means?” 

“Silk!”  she  breathed  rapturously. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  adjusted  her  shell-rimmed  reading  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  after  an  anxious  glance  at  the  clock,  took  up  her 
book.  She  would  not  spoil  this  evening  with  distressing 
topics. 

When  it  was  evident  that  her  daughter  was  again  bliss¬ 
fully  unconscious  of  the  passage  of  time,  she  ventured  to 
remind  her. 

“Do  you  see  what  time  it  is,  Nancy?” 

“Might  just  as  well  begin  to  stay  up  to-night,  mother, 
for  after  to-morrow — you  know — nine  o’clock  for  yours 
truly!” 

“Who  said  anything  about  nine  o’clock?” 

“All  -the  girls  do,”  with  something  of  a  whine. 

“Oh,  well  then,  if  that’s  the  case,  I  don’t  suppose  I  have 
anything  to  say.” 


HERE  IS  AN  AUTHOR,  NEW  TO  THE  DELINE¬ 
ATOR,  MAKING  HER  ENTRANCE  WITH  A 
DELIGHTFUL  STORY  THAT  HAS  A  FRESH 
AND  SURE  TOUCH.  IT’S  ABOUT  THAT  WON¬ 
DERFUL  AND  UPSETTING  TIME  WHEN  ONE 
TURNS  “POP”— AS  NANCY  IN  THE  STORY 
SAYS— INTO  A  GROWN-UP  LADY  OVERNIGHT 

“Mercy,  dearest,  it  isn’t  that!  You  know  it  isn’t,  you 
little  angel!  It  simply  means  that  your  baby  child  has 
grown  up.  She  is  not  a  little  girl  any  longer.  You  now 
possess  a  regular,  full-grown,  dyed-in-the-wool  lady- 
daughter,  who — who — simply  can  not  abide  early  hours. 
Don’t  be  a  re-reae-reactionary.”  She  sighed  as  she  re¬ 
lieved  herself  of  that  considerable  mouthful  and  repeated 
nonchalantly:  “Don’t  be  a  reactionary,  dearest  thing.” 

“T’LL  try  not  to,  lady-daughter,”  her  mother  smiled. 

However,  she  held  her  book  before  her  face  that  she 
might  insert  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief  inside  her 
spectacles.  “Till  nine  then — for  to-night  only.” 

“And  there’s  another  thing.  Do  you  mind  if  you  don't 
read  any  more,  mother?  It’s  this  skirt.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  must  have  gone  on  blindly  and  stupidly  growing  out 
of  my  clothes.  I  should  think  some  of  you  might  have  no¬ 
ticed  it.  It’s  positively  indecent  to  have  so  much  legs! 
Lucky  for  me  I’m  not  a  caterpillar!” 

Her  mother  laughed.  “Dear,  dear,  isn’t  this  an  auspicious 
evening!  Silk  stockings,  long  skirts,  up  till  nine — and  worst 
of  all  a  vanished  baby  girl  with  a  grown-up  lady  in  her 
place!  I  don’t  know  how  I  can  stand  so  much  excite¬ 
ment  all  at  once.” 

“Things  happen  like  that,  mother  dear,”  was  the  con¬ 
soling  answer.  “You  drift  along  in  the  same  old  way- 
then  all  of  a  sudden — -pop!  You  know  what  I  mean? 
I’ve  been  thinking  a  whole  lot  about  it,  and  in  this 

book - ” 

“What  book?” 

“Oh,  this  thing  I  got  down  at  Miss  Tobey’s.” 

“But  you  know  that  mother  doesn’t  want  you  to  take 
books  out.” 

“Two  cents  a  day!”  said  Nancy  scornfully,  “and  all  the 
girls—” 

“It’s  not  the  two  cents,  dear.  There  are  plenty  of  books 
in  this  house  which  you  have  never  opened.  How  many  of 
your  Stevenson  have  you  read  since  Christmas?  And  your 
Scott?  When  I  was  a  girl — — 


“Please,  mother,  not  to-night — the  last  before  fifteen!  I 
know  that  you  must  have  been  an  awfully  nice  little  girl. 
Sometimes  I  think  of  it,  and — well,  I  just  can’t  imagine 
any  such  good  little  girls  now.  Times  are  so  different,  you 
know.” 

“I  have  heard  that  they  are,”  answered  her  mother, 
reaching  for  the  forbidden  book.  “Tarnished  Gold,”  she 
read.  “Now,  Nancy,  just  because  to-night  is  what  it  is,  I 
am  not  going  to  scold.  Do  you  want  me  to  take  this  back 
to  Miss  Tobey’s  with  an  order  for  her  not  to  let  you  have 
any  more,  or  do  you  want  to  take  it  down  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning?” 

Nancy  flushed,  bit  her  lip,  essayed  a  worldly  rejoinder, 
but  caught  her  mother’s  eye  in  time.  So  she  replied  lan¬ 
guidly,  “Oh,  I’ll  just  send  Junior  down  with  it.  Guess  I’ll 
be  a  little  too  busy  to  bother  with  an  old  thing  like  this, 
though  goodness  knows,  I’ve  tried  to  get  something  out  of 
it.  I’ll  let  him  keep  the  change,”  she  added  magnificently. 
“It’ll  be  four  cents,  and  he  owes  me  a  nickel.” 

“You  were  going  to  tell  me  something  you  were  reading 
in  it,”  prompted  her  mother  a  little  anxiously. 

.“Oh,  it’s  along  lines  I’ve  been  thinking  about,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  smothering  a  yawn  so  fiercely  that  her  eyes  brimmed 
with  tears.  “  ‘You’re  a  child,’  you  say,  ‘and  the  first  thing 
you  know,  you’re  a  woman.’  I  don’t  mean  all  that  stuff 
you  told  me  last  year,”  she  added  hastily,  lest  her  mother 
think  for  a  second  that  she  wished  to  discuss  that.  “The 
change  has  been  gradual,”  she  went  on,  puckering  her  still 
flushed  face  against  the  sudden  onslaught  of  another  yawn, 
“but  you  don’t  realize  it  gradually.  I  think  that  is  the 
simplest  way  I  can  tell  you,  dear.”  She  wore  the  conscious 
expression  of  one  who  has  put  a  great  truth  neatly  and 
comprehensively  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  little  girl  who 
used  to  read  household  volumes  of  Scott.  “What  I  mean 
is  just  this,  mother.  Not  until  to-night,  while  I  was  won¬ 
dering  if  Uncle  Ned  would  know  enough  to  get  me  a  real 
silk  umbrella  with  a  stubby  little  jade  handle! — or  if  he 
would  go  right  on  giving  me  the  usual  gloria — child’s  size— 
things  like  that,  you  know — and  about  the  birthday  dinner 
• — and  everything.” 


“YY7HAT  about  the  birthday  dinner?”  was  the  startled  in- 
vv  terruption.  “I  thought  we  had  planned  all  that.  You 
chose  your  favorite  dishes  you  know,  and  I  thought  that 
yesterday — — ■’  ’ 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  the  food,  quantities  of  food,  that  interests 
me!  Isn’t  it  strange,  mother?  Last  year  I  remember  I 
wanted  a  whole  bunch  of  asparagus  for  myself.  Honestly, 
Continued  on  page  6  7 
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“DIS  WIL’  WOLF-D A WG  DONE  MURDER  MY  CHICKENS!”  LIBERTY  ’LIZ'BETH’S  VOICE  ROSE  TO  A  SHRIEK.  “DA’S  DE  TROUBLE.  YO’  NO’COUNT,  ORNERY,  RABBIT-PRIZE-CHEATIN’—’* 


THE  RANCHING  OF  NAN 

BY  RUTH  COMFORT  MITCHELL  AND  WILLIAM  SANBORN  YOUNG 


OW,  what's  up?”  breathed  Billy 
Pettigrew  in  alarm.  “Goin’  to 

spring  somethin’ - ” 

A  new  thrill  ran  through  the 
crowd.  Nan  Carey’s  knuckles 
strained  in  her  taut  gloves. 

The  judge  held  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  examined  his  right  fore¬ 
foot.  “Black,  o.  k.”  He  looked  at 
the  left  one,  exposing  the  toe-nails. 
There  were  three  that  were  jet  black  and  shining.  Two 
were  white.  The  judge  held  the  gray  fur  back  from  the 
nails  so  that  those  about  the  table  might  see.  He  shook 
his  head.  He  set  the  challenger  down  on  the  table  again, 
and  this  time  it  was  in  second  place. 

“First,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  the  glossy  back  of 
Robert  the  Bruce.  “Second,”  he  touched  General  Robert 
E.  Lee.  “Lost  first  place  on  white  toe-nails.” 

“Wall,”  said  Billy  Pettigrew  next  day,' “anyhow,  F.  G., 
you  gotter  admit  she  wuz  a  sport!  ’Twarn’t  a  standard 
rulin’.  Nobody  never  read  nothin’  ’bout  no  white  toe¬ 
nails  in  th’  standard.  Like  to  knocked  everybody  cold, 
that  rulin’  did,  her  leadin’  you  on  weight.  But  she  wuz  a 
sport,  N.  Carey  wuz.  Didn’t  she  march  right  up  to  you 
an’  hold  out  her  hand  an’  say:  ‘Congratulations,  Mr. 
McQuaid’?  Didn’t  she.  huh?” 

“Yes,  she  did,”  said  McQuaid  soberly. 

“An’  didn’t  she  keep  mum  an’  keep  smilin’  and  tell 
everybuddy  a  jedge  wuz  a  jedge  an’  a  decision  a  decision — 
didn’t  she,  huh?” 

“She  did,  indeed,”  agreed  the 
Scotchman. 

“An’  didn’t  she  put  th’  stopper  on 
all  th’  agitated  females  that  wuz 
squealin’  about  formin’  a  new  associa¬ 
tion  with  her  for  th’  president?” 

“She  most  assuredly  did.” 

“Why,  some  men — most  men — 
would’ve  appealed  that  decision,  an’ 
any  other  woman  in  the  world.” 

“I  quite  agree  with  you.” 

“But  didn’t  she  carry  her  head  high 
an’  her  upper  lip  stiff  an’  smilin’  an’ 
ca’m  th’  tempest  an’  talk  pretty  an’ 


THE  OTHER  HALF  OF  THE  STORY 

Chaperoned  by  Liberty  ’Lizbeth,  Nan  establishes 
herself  in  the  old  Carey  place,  and  so  neighbor  to 
scowling  Fergus  Gavin  McQuaid,  who  has  long 
coveted  the  Carey  acres.  To  make  matters  toorse, 
Nan  becomes  his  rival  in  the  raising  of  rabbits  and 
in  the  next  exhibition  carries  off  first  prize. 


nice  to  th’  jedge,  an’  come  over  to  your  exhibit  an’  admire 
your  stock  like  butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  her  mouth?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  winner  gravely. 

“ I’ll  say  she  did,”  said  the  postman  with  a  rare  conces¬ 
sion  to  modernity.  “An’  that  bein’  so,  what  gits  me  is — 
jest  now — me  ’n’  Agnes  fetched  her  mail  down  t’  th’  house 
this  mornin’ — when  I  sez  somethin’  mild  an’  amiable  ’bout 
th’  show,  namin’  you  among  others,  natural  enough,  she 
sez  to  me,  she  sez,  about  thutty  below  zero,  would  I  please 
erblige  her  by  not  mentionin’  your  name!  Wall,  Aggie, 
there’s  folks  enough  along  th’  line’ll  criticize  if  we’re  a 
minute  behind  our  schedule.  Let’s  us  be’  ramblin’  along. 
You  ’n’  me’s  got  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  aboard!” 

He  got  Agnes  under  way  and  rattled  down  the  road, 
McQuaid  watching  him  out  of  sight.  Then  he  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  hutches  and  stood  still  before  the  unde¬ 
feated  champion.  Robert  the  Bruce  rose  lazily,  stretched 
himself  luxuriously,  and  strolled  to  the  wire  netting, 
rubbing  his  head  affectionately  against  his  master’s  hand. 
“Bonny  boy,”  said  Fergus  Gavin  McQuaid,  stroking 


him,  “bonny  boy!  But” — he  leaned  closer,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  stooping  posture  which  brought  a  sudden 
rush  of  color  into  his  lean  face — “I  wish  we  hadn’t  done  it! 
Boy,  I  wish  we  hadn't  done  it!” 

XT  CAREY  poured  out  her  heavy  heart  to  her  sister  in 
many  close  pages.  She  said  at  the  end : 

“I  think  I  behaved  pretty  decently.  I  really  kept  an 
iron  upper  lip  all  that  beastly  day  at  the  show.  I  think 
you’d  have  been  rather  proud  of  me — I  was!  But,  this 
morning  I  was  feeling  rather  limp  and  let-down,  and  I 
snarled  at  poor  old  Billy  Pettigrew— something  snippy 
about  the  Douglas,  and  being  the  human  exemplification 
of  the  theorem  that  a  dog  that  will  fetch  a  bone  will  carry 
one — I  know  he  took  it  to  the  Douglas  in  his  hall  as  fast  as 
Agnes  could  haul  him  up  the  hill. 

“I’m  so  cross  at  myself!  I  ought  to  have  my  silly 
tongue  split,  like  a  magpie’s.  What  was  the  use  of  being  a 
sport  in  public  if  I  was  going  to  be  a  cat  in  private?  Well, 
it's  done,  and  that  puts  the  final  seal  on  my  relations  with 
my  next-hill  neighbor.  I  dare  say  it’s  just  as  well;  a 
crotchety  creature,  we  would  never  have  got  on  in  any  case. 
And  now,  with  Liberty  ’Liz’beth  mouthing  and  mumbling 
and  threatening  to  put  a  voodoo  on _ him  and  his  man  and 
his  dog  and  his  rabbits — she  was  furious  about  our  defeat, 
of  course— I  shouldn’t  wonder  at  all  if  we’d  develop  a  good 
old-fashioned  mountain  feud  with  all  the  trimmings. 

“Perhaps  you’d  better  express  me  Grandfather  Carey's 
dueling-pistols!  Pretty  nastily,  Nan.” 

Life  settled  back  into  its  sedate  rou¬ 
tine.  Miss  Carey  devoted  her  morn¬ 
ings  to  her  rabbits.  Afternoons  saw 
her  tramping  in  the  hills,  greening 
faintly  after  the  first  rains,  running 
her  roadster  into  San  Jose,  entertain¬ 
ing  little  gay  groups  of  people  for  tea 
or  supper.  Billy  Pettigrew  carried  off 
biweekly  letters  to  her  sister,  but  there 
were  no  more  impertinent  postals  from 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  There  was 
very  little  for  the  postman  to  carry, 
up-hill  or  down,  these  days,  beyond  his 
official  communications.  He  brought 
Continued  on  p age  8  7 
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STAYING  OVERNIGHT 


BY  RUTH  FARGO 


an  EXCITING  STORY  FOR  GIRLS  ABOUT  TWO  YOUNG  PIONEERS  IN  THE  OREGON  HILLS 


ATE,  sitting  on  her  high 
stool,  yawned. 

Really,  it  was  growing 
rather  warm.  The  janitor 
should  attend  to  the  tem¬ 
perature! 

Softly  she  kicked  off  one 
jeweled  slipper,  reached 
up  and  carefully  tucked  in 

_ _  _ _  a  refractory  hairpin.  It  is 

just  as  well  not  to  work  too  hard,  even  if  one’s 

office  is  up  on  Olympus.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  by  the  merest  of  chances,  she 
„lanced  down  through  a  great  circle  of  green  fir- 
trees  about  a  bit  of  a  clearing,  right  into  the  heart 
of  a  one-room  log  schoolhouse,  right  into  the 
innocent  blue  eyes  of  tow-headed,  curly-haired 
Barba  Berg,  who,  instead  of  studying  her  Elemen¬ 
tary  Geography  as  she  should  have  been  doing  at 
three  of  an  afternoon,  was  watching  a  white¬ 
winged  butterfly  which  somehow  had  fluttered  in 
at  the  open  window  and  was  sailing  about  over¬ 
head  bumping  its  wings  on  the  smoky  slab  ceiling. 

Yet  nothing  could  have  happened,  as  it  did 
happen,  if  the  Olympian  lady’s  glance  had  not  also 
encompassed  Jo  Crow — her  real  name  is  Josephine 
Crowley,  but  since  every  one  else  calls  her  Jo 
Crow,  we  shall  call  her  Jo  Crow  too— who,  oddly 
enough,  was  Barba  Berg’s  seatmate. 

Immediately  Fate  puckered  her  brow  in  a  frown, 
turned  back  to  her  switchboard,  looked  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  plug  marked  B.  B„  and  finding  it,  switched 
on  a  whole  new  line  of  adventures  for  Barba  Berg. 

If  Fate  had  been  asked  why ,  being  a  lady  of  few 
words,  she  might  have  answered,  curtly  enough, 
“Associations  count.”  Which  may  or  may  not  be 
most  enlightening. 

But  it  was  not  at  all  odd  that  Fate  paused  when 
she  looked  at  Jo  Crow.  It  was  destined,  as  years 
went  by,  that  many  should  pause  when  they 
observed  Jo — but  then  you  and  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  Because  that  comes  after.  Never¬ 
theless,  Jo  Crow  was  worth  looking  at,  tall  and 
thin  and  lithe  as  a  willow  whip,  and  dark,  so  dark 
that  doubtless  your  Aunt  Amarilla  would  say  she 
was  a  “decided  brunette.”  You  see,  she  was. 

Except  her  eyes.  Blue  as  azure  April  skies  they 
were,  exactly  like  those  of  her  big,  blond  father, 

Hendrik.  But  in  no  other  way  did  Jo  resemble  her 
father.  Jo’s  cheek-bones  were  high,  and  her 
lashes  were  black,  and  her  short,  bobbed  hair  was 
black  and  straight  and  sleek  and  shiny  as  the  wing 
of  a  blackbird.  Often  Barba  Berg  attempted  to 
pat  down  her  flaxen  curls  in  unctuous  imitation  of 
her  seatmate’s  shining  locks,  but  Barba  never  quite 
could.  Her  curls  were  not  meant  to  lie  smooth. 

tduT  being  thin  as  a  willow  withe,  and  taller  by 
El  two  inches  than  Barba  Berg,  and  straight  as 
a  young  fir-tree,  is  not  all  about  Jo  Crow. 

Indeed,  and  indeedy,  no! 

Why,  Jo  could  go  anywhere  without  making  the 
least  bit  of  noise.  She  could  slide  along  as  cool 
and  easy  as  a  shadow.  More  than  once  she  had 
actually  startled  Teacher  Dear — who  was  a  little 
slip  of  a  girl  just  beginning  to  put  her  hair  up,  be¬ 
cause  when  one  teaches  one  must  always  put  one  s 
hair  up — by  appearing  suddenly  at  her  elbow  when 
she  had  never  heard  so  much  of  a  sound  as  a 
blossoming  rosebud  makes. 

Besides,  Jo  was  afraid  of  nothing  at  all.  Which 
is  more  than  you  can  say  of  most  girls.  She  could 
wander  all  over  the  Coos  County  hills,  which 
stand  with  their  toes  in  the  Oregon  ocean,  just  any¬ 
where,  and  gather  gallons  and  gallons  of  huckle¬ 
berries,  and  never  be  lost.  She  could  look  at  the 
sun  and  tell  the  time,  and  look  at  the  bark  on  the 
fir-trees  and  tell  which  way  was  home. 

And  that  is  more  than  many  a  grown-up  can 
do! 

It  may  be  because,  they  say,  Jo’s  grandmother 
was —  But  then,  what  “they  say”  is  often  wrong. 

Perhaps  we  had  best  not  bother  with  it  at  all. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  Fate  paused  to 
push  in  a  refractory  hairpin,  and  noticed  that  Jo 
Crow  was  Barba  Berg’s  seatmate,  she  immediately 
changed  plugs  and  switched  Barba  Berg  on  to  an 
entirely  new  line  of  adventures.  She  knew  she 
had  to.  And  when  one  knows  one  has  to  even  if 
it  is  having  a  tooth  pulled — one  might  as  well  get 
it  over  with  quick. 

VOU  see,  as  Fate  very  well  knew,  Barba  Berg 
considered  her  seatmate  the  most  wonderful  girl 
in  the  world,  very  likely  because  Barba  herself 
made  such  a  beautiful  antithesis.  Barba  was  a 
whole  year  younger,  to  begin  with,  being  only  nine 
on  her  next  birthday,  and  chubby  and  fair  and 
confidingly  innocent.  She  could  never  guess  the 
time,  or  tell  which  way  was  north  by  the  tree- 
trunks.  And  she  was  always  getting  lost.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  because  she  and  father  and  mother  had 
come  from  “back  in  York  State”  not  so  very  long 
ago,  and  living  on  a  Coos  County  timber  claim  is 
so  very,  very  different. 

Anyway,  Barba  always  got  lost — most  always. 

Once  she  was  lost  right  in  father’s  own  pasture. 

To  be  sure,  the  pasture,  just  a  little  time  ago,  had 
been  a  bit  of  big  forest.  It  had  been  logged  off 
and  slashed  and  burned  over  and  seeded  down,  right 
in  the  almost  warm  ashes,  to  velvet  grass  and  tim¬ 
othy;  and  Jersey  Belle  and  Baby  Bess  tinkled  their  bells 
contentedly  all  around  among  the  fallen,  blackened  stubs 
which  lay  piled  crisscross  and  cater-cornered  and  every 
other  way,  and  happily  found  their  way  home  at  night. 

But  Barba  could  not  find  her  way  home  at  all, 


crawl  under,  quite  regardless  of  pink  aprons;  she 
had  wandered  around  stumps  big  as  barns;  she 
had  toiled  past  grotesque,  broken  ends  of  pros¬ 
trate  stubs  only  to  find  more  broken  ends  de¬ 
liberately  waiting  to  grin  impishly  at  her.  She 
had  lost  her  sunbonnet.  She  had  been  stung  by 
a  hornet,  once,  right  on  the  end  of  one  plump, 
pink  thumb. 

Then  father  had  found  her!  Fathers  are  so 
splendidly  dependable. 

Father  had  laughed  and  taken  Barba’s  hand  and 
said  that  she  would  have  to  learn  if  she  was  to  be  a 
real  frontier  woman.  And  Barba  had  felt  better. 
Much  better. 

T)  UT  it  was  mother  who  had  cried  over  Barba 
G  and  hugged  her  tight,  in  spite  of  Barba’s  being 
such  a  sight  because  of  the  black  on  the  burned- 
over  logs  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  times,  and 
bandaged  her  hot,  swollen  thumb,  and  given  her  a 
bath;  and,  to  top  it  all,  had  brought  out  Barba’s 
very  best  dress  which  exactly  matched  the  blue  of 
her  eyes.  Mother  was  that  glad  because  her  little 
daughter  had  not  stayed  lost.  Mothers  are  such 
an  amazing  comfort.  Really,  mothers  seem  to  be 
so  sort  of  essential  after  all. 

Now  this  new  adventure  of  Barba  Berg’s 
which  was  really  a  bigger  adventure  for  a  little 
girl  than  going  to  India  would  be  for  some  people  I 
know— this  new  adventure,  following  Fate’s 
whimsical  interference,  began  when  Jo  Crow 
whispered  softly  behind  her  hand: 

“Pop’s  been  slashing  behind  the  barn.  Mom 
an  me’re  going  to  make  a  bonfire  to-night,  and 
cook  supper  over  the  coals.  And  sleep  out-a-door. 
Goody-gee!” 

Jo  drew  a  long  ecstatic  breath.  Barba  stared 
and  wiggled  restively  in  her  seat,  and  leaned  back 
with  a  plump  little  bounce. 

“Goody-gee!”  she  wistfully  echoed. 

Jo  Crow,  turned  suddenly  speculative  eyes  upon 
her.  “Oh,  Barba,  couldn’t  you  go  home  with  me 
after  school  and  stay  all  night?” 

“Stay — all — night?”  breathed  Barba,  her  blue 
eyes  widening  with  excitement. 

“You  could  put  the  potatoes  in  the  hot  ashes 
anyway,  you  could  help.”  Jo’s  suggestion  held 
wonderful  possibilities.  “Besides,  you  could  keep 
the  bonfire  poked  up.  I’ll  And  you  a  maple  pole. 

Barba’s  cheeks  grew  as  pink  as  her  little  school 
pinafore.  Jo’s  softly  seductive  whisper  was  like 
liquid  music.  It  always  had  for  her  seatmate  a 
powerful  hypnotic  quality. 

“And  you  can  whittle  up  the  jerked  venison,” 
added  Jo.  “When  supper’s  over  we’ll  all  help  mom 
spread  blankets  out  by  the  myrtle  ’n’  chinkapin 
frees.” 

“Oh!”  gasped  Barba. 

“’Cause  we’ll  sleep  out-a-door.” 

Y II F  cryptic  glance  from  Jo’s  dark  eyes  critically 
-*•  encompassed  her  seatmate. 

“Sleep  right  under  the  stars — ”  the  enticing 
whisper  continued.  “Same’s  birds,  ’n’  crickets  n 
—things.”  And  then,  very  pointedly,  “Won’t 
your  mom  let  you?”  queried  Jo. 

Barba  hesitated.  Would  mother  let  her?  A 
bonfire,  and  coals,  with  potatoes  cooked  in  the 
ashes!  And  a  bed  made  under  the  trees!  Barba 
never  had,  not  once  in  all  her  life.  Never  once  had 
she  stayed  away  from  home  overnight  where 
mother  could  not  come  and  tuck  her  in,  and  take 
away  the  candle  and  kiss  her  sleepy  eyelids. 
Would  mother  let  her?  Barba’s  baby-blue  eyes 
grew  very  big.  Her  heart  seemed  to  hop  right  up 
to  her  fat  little  throat. 

“I’ll  go  with  you  over  to  your  house  soon’s 
school’s  out.” 

Jo’s  silky  whisper  scarcely  moved  her  lips  at  all. 
It  was  an  acquired  talent.  Because  whispering 
wasn’t  allowed.  You  know  howr  schools  are  about 
whispering. 

“We’ll  ask  your  mom  if  you  can  go.  I’ll  ask,” 
magnanimously. 

“If  I  can  stay  all  night?”  wiggled  Barba. 

Jo  nodded. 

“My  mom  always  lets  me.  Sometimes  I  don’t 

even  ask.  Sometimes - 

But  just  then  Teacher  Dear’s  voice  chimed  in. 
“Josephine  Crowley,”  it  said  very  succinctly, 
“turn  right  around  in  your  seat  and  let  Barba 
Berg  finish  learning  her  geography  lesson.” 

Teacher  Dear  always  said  Josephine  Crowley 
when  she  was  cross.  At  all  other  times  she  simply 
said  Jo  Crow,  just  like  anybody  else.  Why  not? 


B1 


BARBA 


WENT  TUMBLING  PELL-MELL  INTO  THE  WILD  BLACKBERRY  BUSHES 
BUT  THE  BEAR  WENT  LUMBERING  UP  THE  HILL 


not  till  father  came  for  her.  Perhaps  that  was  because 
Barba’s  grandmother  was  not  at  all  like  Jo  Crowds  grand¬ 
mother,  who  was —  But  then,  we  were  not  going  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  her.  Barba  had  tried  hard  enough.  She  had  tried 
to  climb  over  such  a  labyrinth  of  logs,  and  she  had  tried  to 


UT  the  whispering  conversation  suddenly 
ceased,  like  shutting  off  water  at  a  faucet.  Per¬ 
haps  everything  had  been  said  that  needed  to  be 
said.  There  come  such  times,  I  am  told. 

Half  an  hour  and  school  would  be  out! 

Barba  kept  an  eye  on  the  little  tin  clock  that 
ticked  away  on  Teacher  Dear’s  desk,  while  the 
usually  perfectly  well-behaved  map  of  South 
America  in  her  geography  book  began  to  take  on 
fantastic  lines,  tenting  blankets  and  leaping  bon¬ 
fires!  Would  mother  let  her  go? 

Tick-tock,  tock-tick,  tick-tock! 

Barba’s  heart  beat  like  some  excited  timepiece. 
She  swallowed  hard  to  keep  it  from  coming  up  and 
choking  her.  And  she  said  very  little  when  she 
climbed  around  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  ask  mother.  \ou 
see,  Barba  was  the  only  “scholar”  who  lived  really  near 
to  the  little  log  schoolhouse.  Which  had  its  disadvan¬ 
tages,  though  mother  thought  otherwise.  Thai  is  why  she 

C.nniinned  on  Dalle  74 
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A  TINY  ENGLISH  HOUSE 

'  THE  SEVENTH  IN  OUR  SERIES 
OF  HOME-TOWN  HOUSES 

JOY  WHEELER  DOW,  Architect,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

A  planting-list,  after  the  simple  landscape-gardening  plan  designed  by  Albert 
Hencke,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  The  concrete  fountain 
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may  be  made  at  home.  A  description  of  the  house  will  be  found  on  page  7  3: 
ideal  interiors  on  the  opposite  page. 
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IDEAL  INTERIORS  FOR  THE  TINY  ENGLISH  HOUSE  Above  is  shown  a  novel  treatment  of  the  dining-room  alcove. 

Observe  the  floral  panels  of  the  living-room’s  high  mantel. 

DESIGNED  BY  ALBERT  HENCKE.  FOR  FULLER  DESCRIPTION  SEE  PAGE  73  At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  depicted  the  bedroom  in  old  blue. 
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MRS .  TABBY  TIP-TAIL  AND  SMALL  TEDDY 


In  Purrville,  on  a  winding  street, 

There  stands  a  little  cottage  neat 

With  stately  hollyhocks  a  nodding  o’er. 

Each  day  at  half  past  eight  o’clock, 

In  flowered  poke  and  ruffled  frock, 

A  pussy-cat  comes  out  and  locks  the  door. 


And  with  this  pussy-cat  appears 
A  kitten,  small,  with  pointed  ears. 

Then  down  the  little  pathway  to  the  gate 

And  ’ long  the  winding  street  they  go. 

(She  walks  with  him  to  school,  you  know, 

For  otherwise  he’d  loiter  and  be  late.) 


—  ALICE  BYRNE 


Another  rime  about  Tabby  Tip-Tail,  together  with  another  painting  by  Mr.  Eric  Pape,  will  appear  in  the  October  DELINEATOR 
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FLATBROOK  WAS  QUITE  UNSECTARIAN  IN  THE  MATTER  OF  FAIRS,  EATING 
EACH  OTHER'S  CAKES  TO  THE  GENERAL  GLORY  OF  THE  LORD 


THE  PUPPY  RUG 

BY  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 


N  AUTOMOBILE  had  just  gone 
past  where  the  village  elms  were 
thinning  out  and  the  sun  had  a 
chance  to  bake  the  road,  so  that  a 
dust-cloud  rose  behind  it  and 
drifted  languidly  off  across  the 
corn,  like  powdered  bronze  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  In  the  rear  seat 
were  a  man  and  a  woman — a 
young  man,  a  woman  shrouded 
in  the  mystery  of  a  big  straw  hat  and  a  “harem”  veil. 

“There,  that  was  her!”  cried  a  flushed  girl  on  the  side 
porch  of  the  square  white  house  which  sat  back  under 
the  maples  opposite  the  corn-field.  The  side  porch  was 
modern,  and,  of  course,  the  columns  were  too  large  for 
the  delicate  late  Georgian  detail  of  the  original  dwelling. 

“And  him,  too,  I  take  it — to  continue  your  grammatical 
construction,”  said  her  companion. 

“This  is  no  time  for  grammar,”  the  girl  answered,  half¬ 
laughing,  half-crying. 

The  other  woman  smiled,  if  the  slight  up-curve  of  her 
straight,  thin  lip-line  could  be  called  a  smile.  It  was  more 
like  a  silent  comment.  “You  might  tell  me  about  it,” 
she  said. 

“Weil,  she  came  here,  she  says,  to  find  a  puppy  rug!” 

“A  what?” 

“A  puppy  rug — you  know,  one  of  those  old  pulled  rugs 
with  a  yellow  puppy  in  the  middle.” 

“Oh,  that!  Well,  Maria  Parker  always  had  one  in  front 
of  her  stove  in  the  kitchen.  Why  doesn’t  she  get  Maria’s? 
Doesn’t  Arthur  know  Maria  has  it?” 

“He — he  may.  But  he  might  think  if  he  told  her  she’d 
get  it  and  go  away.” 

H  m  so  she  might,”  the  woman  mused,  with  another 
of  her  smiles.  “Why  don’t  you  tell  her  then?” 

“Tell  her?  Not  much!  Do  you  think  I’d  let  her  have 
anything  from  Flatbrook?” 

“But  you  seem  to  fear  that  if  she  doesn’t  get  the  rug 
she’ll  get  Arthur,”  the  other  said. 

“Get  Arthur!  She  doesn’t  want  Arthur!  That’s 
what  makes  me  so  boiling  mad.  She’s  just  making  a  fool 
of  Arthur,  and  he  doesn’t  know  it.” 

He  wouldn  t  care  if  he  did  know  it,”  the  second  woman 
retorted  decisively.  “Men  are  like  that.”  Which  remark 
might  not  have  been  without  its  humorous  aspect  to  the 
casual  observer,  coming  from  the  source  it  did.  Miss 
Jane  Emerson  could  never  have  been  mistaken  for  anything 
but  a  spinster  of  New  England  origin.  It  was  written 
in  her  angles,  in  her  lip-line,  her  dress,  her  eye-glasses. 
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But  behind  those  glasses  were  two  bright,  observant 
gray  eyes,  and  she  spoke  always  as  one  having  authority, 
quiet  and  gracious  authority,  to  be  sure — when  she  wanted 
it  to  be.  She  was  the  field  secretary  of  the  State  Library 
Association,  and  knew  her  way  about,  certainly  among 
books.  But  among  men?  The  casual  observer  might 
have  said  it  was  Queen  Victoria  commenting  on  the  affair 
between  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Her  gray  eyes  were  regarding  her  companion  sharply, 
but  with  a  deep,  lurking  tenderness.  Helen  Curtis  was 
fifteen  years  her  junior,  a  slender  maid  of  nineteen,  with  a 
soft  color  that  came  and  went  under  her  fair  skin,  and  blue 
eyes  that  should  have  been  calm  and  happy  and  not  in¬ 
capable  of  twinkle,  but  were  now  dusked  by  her  troubled 
thoughts  and  clouded  with  suppressed  tears. 

VET  there  was  no  real  sense  of  contrast  between  the  two 
women  as  they  sat  together  on  the  veranda  of  the  white 
Georgian  house  under  the  century-old  sugar-maples,  while 
the  dust  of  the  road  drifted  languidly  out  like  powdered 
bronze  over  the  corn-fields  and  rolling  pastures.  They, 
and  the  house,  and  the  trees,  and  the  fields  were  immemori- 
ally  New  England,  and  they  knew  it  perfectly  and  drew 
together  in  that  subtle  consanguinity  of  sedateness  and 
quiet  charm  and  profound  self-assurance.  The  clan  had 
been  invaded.  Egypt  had  come  to  Flatbrook.  Helen’s 
Arthur  was  being  made  a  fool  of  by  the  sorceress.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  problem  was  to  get  rid  of  Egypt  and  restore 
Arthur  to  his  senses — that  is,  to  Helen. 

“Of  course,”  said  Jane,  quite  as  if  the  matter  were  one 
for  jesting,  “you’re  not  jealous?” 

“Who  said  I  wasn’t  jealous?  I  am  jealous.  Who 
wouldn’t  be?  But  mostly  I’m  hurt.  Oh,  Cousin  Jane, 
I’m  terribly  hurt!  To  leave  me  this  way,  and  not  love  me 
any  more,  for — for  that!  How  can  love  be  so  light?  It 
wasn’t  love.  He  never  loved  me!” 

“Nonsense,  he  still  loves  you,”  Cousin  Jane  snapped. 
“He  loves  you  as  much  as  he  ever  did,  which  was  a  whole 
lot  for  a  male.  Only  he  just  doesn’t  know  it  this  minute. 
There’s  no  doubt,  Helen,  those  women  have  something 
men  like,  the  horrid  creatures!” 

“Who’s  horrid  creatures,  the  men  or  those  women?” 

“Both,”  said  Miss  Jane  decisively.  “Who  is  she, 
exactly,  by  the  way?” 

“She  calls  herself  Prudence  Cotton — if  you  ever  heard 
such  nerve!  Taking  old  names  like  that — her!” 

“O-ho!”  said  Jane.  “Prudence  Cotton,  eh?  No 
wonder!” 

“Why  do  you  say  no  wonder?” 


“My  dear,  I’ve  seen  her  act.  She  emotes  beautifully, 
and,  as  the  men  say,  it  doesn’t  hurt  you  a  bit  to  look  at  her. 
A  really  stunning  creature,  the  kind  who  can  wear  jade 
earrings  and  paint  their  lips  magenta  and  get  away  with 
it!” 

“She  does  wear  jade  earrings,  and  she  paints  her  lips 
magenta — and  you  speak  as  if  you  approved!” 

“I  do,  dearest  Helen — for  her.  Now,  how  would  I 
look  with  my  stringy  lips  magenta?  But  she’s  got  lips 
like  the  two  halves  of  a  Georgia  peach — I’d  say  pome¬ 
granate  if  I  had  the  faintest  idea  what  a  pomegranate 
looks  like — and  eyes  like  Cleopatra’s,  and  a  voice — well, 
she  doesn’t  suffer  from  our  Yankee  catarrh.  She  purrs. 
She’s  probably  purred  to  Arthur.  I  must  meet  her  at 
once,  and  have  a  good  look  at  her  off-stage!” 

“Jane  Emerson,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“And  she  comes  to  Flatbrook,  of  all  places!”  Jane  went 
on  imperturbably.  “Well,  why  not?  Anybody  motoring 
through  would  just  know  puppy  rugs  were  inside  our 
houses  if  they  were  anywhere,  so  why  not  stay  at  the  old 
Inn,  so  different  from  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  and  have 
a  look  around?  I’ll  bet  that’s  what  happened.” 

“That’s  the  way  she  explains  it,  I’m  told,”  Helen  ad¬ 
mitted. 

“But  surely  you  don’t  believe  she  knew  about  your 
Arthur  in  advance,  and  really  came  for  him?”  Jane  said. 
“You  don’t  believe  the  puppy  rug  was  camouflage?  Oh, 
leave  us  the  puppy  rug — it’s  so  in  keeping  with  her  name— 
Prudence  Cotton!  It’s  delicious!” 

“Oh,  what  difference  does  it  make  why  she  came?” 
Helen  burst  out  in  angry  tears.  “She’s  here,  and  she’s— 
she’s  snared  Arthur,  and  takes  him  all  around  in  her  car, 
and  he — he  doesn’t  love  me  any  more,  and  we — we’ve 
quarreled,  and  I’m  so  desperately  unhappy!” 

I_JER  handkerchief  went  to  her  face,  and  she  sobbed. 

1  The  older  woman  touched  her  gently  with  a  look  of  wist¬ 
ful  and  whimsical  tenderness,  just  where  her  white  neck 
showed  above  her  white  frock. 

“Of  course  you’re  unhappy,  dear,”  she  said.  “So  am 
I,  to  see  you  so.  But  weeping  for  a  fool  man  won’t  bring 
him  back.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  after  Maria’s  puppy 
rug.” 

Helen  lifted  her  face  long  enough  to  shoot  a  quick  look 
at  her  cousin.  She  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  closed 
them  again.  What  she  finally  said  was:  “May — maybe 
she  hasn’t  got  it  now.” 

“If  she  hasn’t,  it’s  the  first  thing  she  ever  wore  out, 
Continued  on  page  69 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  A  HAPPY  AND  CONTENTED  MAN  IF  IT  HAD  NOT  BEEN  FOR  THE  JANITOR 


A  NUN’S  JOB:  TEACHING  IN  KANSAS 


BY  RUTH  BOYLE 


HERE  are  hundreds  of  towns  just 
like  it.  If  Plaintown,  Kansas,  could 
be  whisked  oif  magically  in  the 
night,  and  any  one  of  a  thousand 
other  towns  in  the  United  States 
put  in  its  place,  no  one  would 
notice  the  difference.  Main  Street, 
along  the  railroad,  of  course,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  drug-store,  the  bank, 
the  hotel,  the  cash  mercantile,  the 
laundry — merely  an  office  for  a  city  concern — the  general 
merchandise  and  the  band  hall  (there  is  no  band). 

At  right  angles  is  a  short  street  harboring  the  post- 
office  and  the  restaurant.  The  restaurant  combines  a 
lunch-room,  where  no  one  ever  seems  to  lunch,  and  a  sel¬ 
dom-patronized  candy  counter.  In  or  in  front  of  the 
restaurant,  between  trains,  the  young  men  of  Plaintown 
lounge  and  look  and  exchange  desultory  remarks,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  break  into  the  kind  of  laughter  that  makes  a 
woman  hurry  by  with  apprehensions  as  to  petticoat  and 
stocking-heel. 

Farther,  on  the  same  street,  after  a  weedy,  vacant  gap, 
are  two  of  the  churches  of  Plaintown.  A  chillier  white 
even  than  the  snow  that  surrounds  them  a  good  part  of 
the  year,  they  point  plaintive  steeples  to  the  sky,  and  their 
blank  windows  and  locked  doors,  and  snowy,  untrodden 
walks  continually  advertise  the  mournful  fact  that  there 
are  three  churches  in  Plaintown  and  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  people. 

The  rest  of  the  village  consists  of  three  or  four  short, 
recently  paved  streets,  all  at  right  angles  to  Main  Street, 
all  flanked  with  neat-painted  frame  cottages. 


HTO  THIS  sober  little  town  I  came  one  Winter  evening  to 
take  the  place  of  the  teacher  who  had  resigned  from  the 
Plaintown  Rural  District  High  School.  Stepping  from 
the  glaring  warmth  of  the  car  to  darkness  and  the  fierce, 
whipping  cold  of  a  Kansas  blizzard,  I  found  myself  wel¬ 
comed  by  a  bulky  figure  with  outstretched  mittened  hands. 
The  high-school  principal,  his  wife,  and  several  of  the 
students  had  come  to  meet  me. 

Sharp-bladed  winds  stung  us  to  silence  as  we  fought 
our  way  for  several  blocks  over  icy  walks,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  stood  in  front  of  a  comfortable,  good-sized  brown 
house  that  Mrs.  Pemberton,  the  principal’s  wife,  told  me 
what  an  awful  time  she  had  had  to  find  a  place  for  me  to 
board,  and  that  the  Ellingwoods,  who  lived  in  the  best 
house  in  town,  had  consented  to  shelter  me  only  for  a  few 
days  until  I  could  soften  the  heart  of  some  other  housewife. 

She  told  me  that  Mrs.  Ellingwood  had  recently  suffered 
a  severe  nervous  breakdown,  and  that  she  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  housing  a  teacher. 
I  got  the  impression  that  my  cue  was  to  be  supremely 


THE  TEACHER’S  ORDEAL 

^  WORD-PICTURE ,  this ,  of  school  life 
and  conditions  in  a  Kansas  village 
where  Miss  Boyle  taught  a  few  months  ago. 

Why  have  nearly  twenty  thousand  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  been  closed 
during  the  past  academic  year? 

First,  because  teachers'  wages  have  been 
pitifully  inadequate.  Other  factors,  almost 
as  influential,  have  been  the  scarcity  of  de¬ 
sirable  boarding-places  for  teachers  and  the 
rigid  and  unreasonable  social  restrictions 
surrounding  these  young  women.  Kansas  is 
not  peculiar  in  this  last  regard,  but  it  well 
illustrates  the  situation. 


grateful  for  the  shelter  temporarily  over  my  head,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  entered,  I  found  it  easy  to  be 
grateful. 

Mrs.  Ellingwood  met  me  at  the  door  with  that  qualified 
cordiality  accorded  a  new  teacher  by  the  woman  who  is 
to  board  her  until  she  reveals  what  she  is  like.  We 
stood  in  a  living-room,  big,  pleasant,  modernly  and  quietly 
furnished,  and — Hosanna! — steam-heated  and  electric- 
lighted. 

Mr.  Ellingwood  stopped  “The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day” 
in  the  middle  of  the  record,  and  greeted  me  with  a  formal 
courtliness  that  easily  prepared  one  for  the  later  knowledge 
that  he  is  a  transplanted  Virginian. 

Both  confirmed  the  principal’s  wife  as  to  the  difficulty 
in  finding  a  boarding-place  for  the  teacher.  They  also 
repeated  what  the  principal  had  told  me  when  he  hired 
me: 

“When  Miss  Thomas  was  here,  the  four  women  teachers 
rented  a  cottage  and  boarded  themselves.  But,  of  course” 
— hesitatingly — “they  would  have  to  look  you  over  first.” 

But  I  beat  them  to  it.  I  looked  the  Teacherage  over 
first  and  promptly  vetoed  residence  there.  The  three 
who  now  lived  there — one  of  them  my  comrade  in  the 
rural  high  school,  and  the  two  others  elementary  teachers — 
were  nice  girls.  I  believe  I  could  have  enjoyed  living  with 
them  under  comfortable  conditions,  but  when  I  saw  their 
house  I  just  couldn’t  do  it. 


It  was  a  tiny  cottage,  with  a  kitchen,  a  stuffy  dining¬ 
living  room  and  an  alcove  bedroom  separated  from  the 
living-room  only  by  a  heavy  green  curtain.  The  teachers 
all  slept  in  the  two  double  beds  in  this  room.  The  girls 
took  week-about  doing  the  cooking  and  cleaning.  They 
got  up  in  the  morning  and  came  home  at  night  to  a  freez¬ 
ing  house,  and  they  had  colds  all  the  time. 

Miss  Morris,  the  high-school  teacher,  was  quite  frank 
when  I  questioned  her  about  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Teacherage. 

“It’s  not  comfortable,  but  it’s  better  than  living  at 
Hunter’s,  the  only  available  place  when  we  came.  She 
is  a  good  cook,  and  we  would  have  had  much  better  food 
than  we  have  this  way,  but  her  rooms  are  terrible.  She 
planned  to  keep  all  the  teachers,  and  we  would  have  been 
almost  as  crowded  as  we  are  now  and  wouldn’t  have  had 
any  heat  in  our  rooms.  She  thought  we  were  extravagant 
to  ask  for  a  stove,  and  said  we  could  use  the  family  parlor, 
but  it  was  too  small  for  all  of  us,  and  there  was  simply  no 
quiet  or  privacy. 

“I  have  all  the  mathematics  papers  to  correct  every 
night  and  a  good  deal  of  work  for  my  cooking  and  sewing 
classes,  and  I  simply  have  to  have  some  warm,  quiet  place 
to  work  in  the  evening.  Besides,’*'  defiantly,  “I  just  can’t 
take  a  bath  in  a  fireless  room  on  a  zero  Winter  day,  and  we 
couldn't  have  the  kitchen  for  the  purpose  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  and  it  took  nerve  to  ask  for  that!” 

But  the  Teacherage  had  its  drawbacks  too. 

* 

“YVTE  GET  along  all  right,”  said  Miss  Morris,  “but  wo 

**  can’t  get  away  from  each  other  a  minute.  And  Miss 
Nelson,  the  primary  teacher,  hasn’t  much  work  in  the 
evenings,  and  has  company  all  the  time.  Because  of  the 
way  the  bedroom  and  parlor  are  constructed,  we  can’t 
either  work  or  go  to  bed  when  there’s  company,  so  we 
haven’t  been  to  bed  early  an  evening  this  week— two 
evenings  not  until  one  o’clock — and,  of  course,  we  have 
to  be  up  early  to  get  the  work  done.” 

Miss  Nelson  was  engaged  to  John  Andrews,  and  Miss 
Morris  and  Miss  Fehley  hesitated  to  send  him  away  at 
ten  o’clock,  as  they  would  really  have  liked  to  do.  The 
engaged  girl  was,  after  all,  the  only  happy  person  at  the 
Teacherage,  and  her  three  friends  hated  to  do  anything 
to  mar  her  happiness.  Meanwhile,  she,  with  the  complete 
selfishness  of  lovers  the  world  over,  was  oblivious  to  the 
discomfort  of  her  companions. 

There  are  some  things  one  comes  quickly  to  the  end  of 
one’s  tolerance  for.  Things  like  watching  other  folks 
dance,  listening  while  other  folks  jest  in  a  language  one 
does  not  understand,  and  playing  chaperon  to  other  folks 
in  love. 

Young  Maude  Thomas,  my  predecessor,  just  three 
Concluded  on  page  59 
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I  am  a  sturdy  Campbell’s  boy 
As  any  one  can  see 
1  climb  the  heights  of  health  and 
However  steep  they  be 
Mount  Rainier  or  Matter-horn 
It  matters  not  to  me." 


f,°sEPH  Gampbell6oMPanY 
—  Camdf  m  .  N.J.,d.5  A 


m  a.  r  k 


Sticking  to  the  daily  task  is  an  up-hill  climb. 
And  this  wholesome  vegetable  soup  offers  a 
wonderfully  “helping  hand”  to  maintain  all 
your  energies  keen  and  strong. 

With  its  rich  invigorating  stock  made  from 
selected  beef,  its  choice  vegetables,  fresh  herbs, 
sustaining  cereals  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
and  satisfying  foods  you  could  have. 

And  ready  to  serve  at  any  time  without 
labor  or  needless  heat. 

Why  not  enjoy  it  today? 


21  kinds 


a  can 


L OO'A  P9A  \f>3  ALL  ADD  VJATfZ  LAE) 
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A  BIG  PARADE  HELPS  TO  START  THINGS 


JUST  CAN'T  WAIT  TO  SEE  THE  EXHIBITS 


BETTER  TOWNS 

WHAT  COMMUNITIES  ARE  DOING  FOR  CHILDREN 


A  CHILDREN’S  COUNTY  FAIR 

A  COUNTY  fair  for,  by  and  of  the  children  was 
the  unique  and  successful  achievement  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York. 

The  starting-point  was  a  whirlwind  campaign  by  two 
members  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  who  visited 
every  school,  addressed  every  class,  and  bade  the  boys  and 
girls  begin  to  get  their  exhibits  in  shape.  After  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  children  had  been  aroused  and  the  support  and 


to  school  can  be  made  one  of  real  anticipation  by  a  bb 
celebration  of  this  kind. 

It  winds  up  a  Summer  in  the  right  spirit.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  are  going  to  work  and  study  together  in  the  year 
to  come  are  brought  together  and  made  known  to  each 
other  under  happy  circumstances.  It  breaks  down  that 
feeling  of  strangeness  and  fear  that  children  feel  in  the 
early  days  of  a  new  term.  A  celebration  of  this  kind 
starts  off  the  school  term  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm, 


AN  ALLEY  BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT 

cooperation  of  the  mothers  secured,  the  rest  was  easy. 

Some  of  the  features  that  made  for  success  were:  No 
child  was  charged  admission,  though  adults 
paid  a  fee  for  exhibits ;  all  refreshments  sold 
at  truly  popular  prices,  pop-corn  a  cent 
a  bag,  milk  and  lemonade  a  penny  a  glass, 
etc. ;  the  pony  rides  were  only  a  nickel, 
and  only  one  show,  a  fortune-telling 
booth  which  appealed  most  strongly  to  the 
older  patrons,  made  a  real  charge  of 
fifty  cents. 

When  the  fair  opened,  the  thousand- 
odd  competitors  invaded  the  big  tent, 
depositing  their  exhibits  and  reluctantly 
leaving  them  to  be  sorted,  arranged  and 
judged. 

Outside  there  were  running  races, 
jumping  contests,  and  all  sorts  of  games 
for  both  girls  and  boys,  conducted  by  a 
scout  master  and  a  girl  scout  counselor. 

There  were  the  side-shows  and  special 
entertainments,  too.  The  ponies,  which 
could  be  ridden  for  five  cents  a  turn,  were 
lent,  or  rather  brought  and  handled,  by 
the  daughters  of  one  of  the  county’s  most 
wealthy  and  prominent  citizens. 

The  consumption  of  basket  luncheons 
provided  a  brief  interruption  in  the  day’s 
activities.  Then,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
as  soon  as  the  judging  was  completed, 
every  one  went  to  the  big  tent  where  the 
prizes  were  to  be  awarded  for  both  the 
winning  exhibits  and  the  successful  per¬ 
formances  in  the  morning’s  games.  The 
winners  were  called  to  the  speaker’s 
platform,  hoisted  on  to  a  table  if  they  were  a 

too  small  to  be  seen  otherwise,  handed 
their  ribbons  and  quota 
of  thrift  stamps,  and 
presented  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  admiring 
friends  and  comrades. 

FISHING-DAY 
TN  MANY  parks  the 

water  is  kept  pure  in 
ponds  and  mosquitoes 
are  kept  from  breeding  by 
stocking  them  with  carp, 
and,  as  this  fish  breeds 
rapidly,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  thin  out  the 
surplus  population  of  the 
ponds.  In  a  California 
city  this  occasion  was 
used  to  give  a  treat  to  all 
the  youngsters,  for  the 
papers  announced  that 
on  a  certain  day  children 
would  be  allowed  to 
fish  in  the  ponds  with  FISHING-DAY  COMES  ONCE 

rod  and  line.  Hundreds  OVERSTOCKED 


BACK-TO-SCHOOL  DAY 

T-TOW  about  a  great  big,  free-for-all  get-together  play- 
1  A  day  for  every  child  in  your  town,  just  before  school 
opens?  Just  before  the  opening  of  the  school  year  is  the 
ideal  time  for  such  a  play-day,  according  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  Pennsylvania  town. 

As  the  Summer  draws  to  a  close,  the  idea  of  going  back 


BIG  MUNICIPAL  PLAY-DAY  JUST  BEFORE  SCHOOL  OPENS  SENDS  THE 
CHILDREN  BACK  HAPPY  AND  ENTHUSIASTIC 


A  YEAR  IN  THIS  TOWN'S 
FISH-PONDS 


A  COMMUNITY  SEWING-ROOM  AND  THRIFT  EXCHANGE 
MAKES  THE  DOLLAR  TRAVEL  FARTHER 


THE  SAME  ALLEY  AFTER  IMPROVEMENT 

A  play-day  can  be  arranged  by  any  one  or  all  the  organi¬ 
zations  in  a  town — the  women’s  clubs,  business  men’s 
associations,  the  town  officials  or  even  in 
dividuals.  The  school  authorities  will  be 
happy  to  lend  their  cooperation  and  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  interesting  the 
children. 

POLITICS  AND  THE  HOME 
THE  Woman-Next-Door  invited  the  Wo 
man-Who-Had-Just-Moved  -  to  -  Town 
to  an  assembly  district  meeting. 

“Really,  I’m  not  a  bit  interested  in  poli 
tics,”  she  said  loftily.  “I  leave  all  such 
things  to  my  husband.  Politics  have  no 
interest  for  a  woman  in  the  home.” 

“If  you  feel  that  way,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,”  said  the  Woman-Next-Door  gently 
“I  once  thought  so,  too.  Finally  I 
learned  better  and  joined  the  party  that  is 
especially  interested  in  protecting  women 
and  children.” 

“Still,  I  don’t  see  how  politics  affect  my 
children,”  said  Mrs.  Newcomer,  sinking 
into  a  chair.  The  Woman-Next-Door  also 
sat  down. 

“Madam,  who  issued  your  license  to 
marry?”  she  asked. 

“Who  gave  you  permission  to  build 
your  house? 

“  Who  guarantees  the  quality  of  your 
furnishings,  the  purity  of  your  food,  your 
water,  even  your  baby’s  milk? 

“Upon  whom  do  you  rely  for  the  re 
moval  of  your  garbage?  For  your  heat  an( 
fuel  supply?  For  the  protection  of  yourself 
and  children  from  fire  and  contagious  dis¬ 
ease?  For  clean  streets 
and  unpolluted  air? 

“Who  is  responsible  if 
these  matters  are  not 
properly  looked  after 
and  disease  and  death 
result? 

“You  say  you  don’t 
care  to  meddle  with  pol¬ 
itics.  If  you  want  your 
house  well  kept,  you 
must  meddle  with  poli¬ 
tics,  because  politics 
have  already  meddled 
with  you.” 

There  was  silence  for 
a  moment.  Then  Mrs 
Newcomer  spoke  apolo¬ 
getically  : 

“You  are  right.  I 
never  thought  about  it 
in  that  way  before 
From  now  on  I  will  try 
to  learn  all  about  poli 
tics.” 


responded,  and  the  necessary  work  was  done  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  city  and  afforded  a  day  of  fun  to  the  boys 
and  a  dinner  for  their  families,  for  while  the  carp  is  not 
highly  esteemed,  it  can  be  cooked  so  as  to  make  a  delicate 
meal.  The  cost  of  living  could  be  reduced  by  the  price  of 
a  dinner  once  in  a  while,  if  park  superintendents  adopted 
this  idea. 


i 
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Smell  Fels-Naptha 

You  can  detect  the  clean  odor  of  naptha  instantly. 
It  is  real  naptha  in  sufficient  quantity  to  loosen  dirt. 
Blindfolded,  you  can  distinguish  Fels-Naptha  from  other 
soaps. 


For  Washing  Machines 
Fels-Naptha  helps  the  machine  do  better  work. 
Does  not  make  inside  of  machine  sticky.  For  especially 
soiled  pieces,  rub  with  Fels-Naptha  and  let  them  soak 
p  hour  or  more.  This  gives  the  naptha  a  chance  to 
loosen  dirt,  and  gives  the  machine  a  good  start. 


Make  your  own  flanes  containing  naptha 

1  he  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  is  a  great  help  in  washing 
nerY.  The  naptha  dissolves  the  dirt,  and  the  soap 
washes  clean.  Better  than  soap  alone 


Holds  its  naptha 
to  the  last  sliver! 

Naptha  is  a  dirt-loosener  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  used  by 
dry-cleaners  for  its  great  cleansing  value — even  for  delicate  finery. 

But  nobody  ever  thought  of  adding  this  wonderful  cleansing 
power  to  the  value  of  good  soap  till  the  Fels-Naptha  process  was 
discovered ;  and  nobody  since  has  been  able  to  combine  the 
two  successfully  to  accomplish  what  Fels-Naptha  does. 

Fels-Naptha  without  the  naptha  would  do  the  work  as  well 
as  other  soaps,  but  with  the  naptha  its  results  are  astonishing. 

By  the  Fels-Naptha  original  and  exclusive  method  of  com¬ 
bining  naptha — real  naptha — and  soap,  the  naptha  is  retained 
until  set  free  by  contact  of  the  soap  with  water.  You  can 
always  prove  the  naptha  is  there  by  the  smell.  The  clean  naptha 
odor  won't  allow  itself  to  he  hid. 

You  can  prove  it,  too,  by  the  golden  color  of  Fels-Naptha— 
golden  because  of  the  good  materials  which  help  to  retain  the 
naptha  down  to  the  last  sliver. 

The  good  soap  plus  the  real  naptha  makes  Fels-Naptha  the 
only  product  of  its  kind — a  super-soap. 

Fels-Naptha  not  only  enables  you  to  do  the  regular  wash 
easier,  quicker  and  better,  but  it  is  a  safe  launderer  of  fine  things. 
Freshens  woolens  wonderfully.  Washes  articles  not  to  be 
trusted  to  ordinary  soaps.  Let  naptha  combined  with  good 
soap  in  Fels-Naptha  brighten  your  home  and  your  day.  Full 
directions  on  the  green  and  red  wrapper.  Your  grocer  has 
Fels-Naptha  ready  for  you. 

FELS  &  CO,  PHILADELPHIA 


How  to  save  your 
expensive  clothes: 

Fels-Naptha  saves  your 
clothes — -no  boiling  necessary 
(but  boil  if  you  like)  —  no 
destructive  rubbing.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  clothes  is  worth 
money  to  you  these  days  of 
high  priced  clothing. 


Now  to  keep 
your  laundress: 

Your  attitude  toward  her 
may  be :  “I  will  give  her 
most  anything,  just  so  she 
gets  the  clothes  washed  and 
doesn’t  leave.”  But  she  won’t 
leave  if  you  show  her  that, 
with  real  Fels-Naptha,  you 
will  make  work  easier. 


Ho  w  many  uses 
in  your  home ? 

Fels-Naptha  takes  spots  out 
of  rugs,  carpets,  cloth,  dra¬ 
peries.  Brightens  woodwork 
instantly.  Cleans  enamel  of 
bath  tub,  washstand,  sink. 
Safely  cleans  anything  clean- 
able. 


1920  Fels  &  Co. 
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Waterproof  your  bathroom 
with  Valspar  Varnish 

WATER  may  splash — suds  and  lather  may  fly — 
scalding  steam  may  cloud  the  room,  but  no  harm 
will  be  done  to  your  bathroom  woodwork  when  pro¬ 
tected  by  Valspar  Varnish. 

For  Valspar  is  absolutely  waterproof. 

But  not  only  in  your  bathroom,  in  every  room  in  your  home 
there  is  woodwork  that  needs  Valspar  protection. 

Your  front  hall  and  stairs  —  here  wet  shoes,  dripping  um¬ 
brellas  and  rain  coats  quickly  ruin  any  ordinary  varnish. 

Then  your  front  door  needs  waterproof  Valspar  protection 
against  driving  rain  and  snow. 

AND  you  will  find  that  such  floor  coverings  as  linoleum, 
*•  congoleum  and  oil  cloth  are  wonderfully  brightened  by  a 
coat  of  Valspar — that  Valsparred,  they  wear  much  longer. 

Then  a  thought  for  your  furniture — especially  the  dining¬ 
room  table  and  sideboard.  No  rings  from  hot  dishes,  no 
stains  from  spilled  liquids  can  mar  furniture  protected  by  Valspar. 

Remember  that  Valspar  is  very  easy  to  apply  and  that  it  is 
poor  economy  to  let  yourself  be  talked  into  buying  cheap 
varnish.  Valspar  costs  more  than  ordinary  varnish — re-varnish 
ing  costs  more  than  Valspar. 


VALENTINE’S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won’t  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  'world 
Established  1832 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto 

London  Paris  Amsterdam 

W.  P.  FULLER  Sc  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer’s  name  and  15c.  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  a  30c. 
sample  can  of  Valspar — enough  to  finish  a  small,  table  or  chair.  Fill 
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PLANNING  YOUR  LAUNDRY 

THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  WASHERS 

BY  GLADYS  BECKETT 


Miss  Beckett,  of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  is  well  prepared,  from  her 
work  in  the  laundry  laboratory  there,  to  give 
us  the  latest  scientific  word  about  keeping 
clothes  clean. 

In  the  October  Delineator  will  appear 
an  article  by  Miss  Beckett  on  proper  equip¬ 
ment  for  ironing. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  LITTLE  MONEY  TO  SPEND  FOR  A 
WASHER,  THIS  INEXPENSIVE  SUCTION  DE¬ 
VICE  WHICH  CAN  BE  WORKED  RIGHT  IN 
AN  ORDINARY  SET  TUB  WILL  HELP  YOU 


into  two  groups,  the  wasliing  group  and  the 
ironing  group,  with  the  stove  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two.  Where  space  is  limited 
and  the  laundry  tubs  must  be  placed  in  the 
kitchen,  for  the  sake  of  sanitation  put  the  tubs 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  place  where  food  is 
being  prepared,  but  still  near  the  kitchen  stove 
for  convenience  in  working. 

If  it  is  possible,  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
house  which  can  be  given  over  wholly  to  laun¬ 
dry  purposes;  permanent  pieces  of  equipment 
can  be  installed  and  they  are  ready  for  instant 
use  without  wondering  whether  the  irons  are 
under  the  sink  or  on  the  shelf  in  the  kitchen 
closet.  A  light,  well-ventilated  basement 
makes  an  excellent  laundry,  for  plumbing  con¬ 
nections  can  be  easily  made,  and  it  is  warm  in 
Winter. 


the  fiber  tubs  stick  if  packed  tightly  together, 
For  permanently  installed  tubs,  white  por. 
celain  or  enamel  is  expensive  but  easily  kept 
clean  and  is  attractive  in  the  laundry;  hut 
slate  or  soapstone  tubs  would  be  almost 
durable  and  less  expensive. 

For  efficient  work  it  is  almost  a  necessity 
to  have  two  wash-tubs  unless  one  tub  is  re 
placed  by  a  washing-machine.  An  excel 
lent  combination  would  b 
one  wash-tub,  a  washing 
machine  and  a  low  sink  oi 
hopper  into  which  the  wa 
ter  from  the  machine  could 
drain. 

A  washboard  is  also 
necessity  if  you  do  not  hav 
a  washing-machine.  Tin 
glass  boards  break  mort 
easily  than  the  metal  ones 
but  the  corrugations  are  not 
so  sharp  and  there  is  less 
wear  and  tear  on  clothes. 

A  good  wringer  lightens 
the  load  of  wasliing;  oiu 
with  a  reversible  drain- 
board,  so  that  the  wringe 
can  be  permanently  sei 
between  the  two  tubs, 
highly  convenient.  Thi 
best  wringers  have  two  sidi 
springs  and  two  screws,  s< 
that  the  pressure  on  thi 
rolls  is  even,  and  are  ball¬ 
bearing  in  action.  The  lift 
of  a  wringer  depends  upon  the  care  given  it! 
If  the  rolls  are  kept  clean  and  dried  aftei 
using,  and  the  pressure  taken  off  whenevci 
the  wringer  is  not  in  use,  a  good  wringei 
will  last  from  eight  to  ten  years  or  longer 


NO  MATTER  HOW  DIRTY  THE  CLOTHES, 
THIS  MACHINE,  WHICH  “OSCILLATES," 
A  BACK-AND-FORTH  MOTION,  WILL  DO 
THE  WORK 


TUBS,  WASHBOARDS  AND 
WRINGERS 

T  OGICALLY  we  should  consider  the  wash- 
^  ing  center  first,  and  the  tubs  are  the  unit 
around  which  the  other  equipment  should  be 
grouped.  We  have  long  known  that  w'e  must 
not  read  or  sit  at  a  sewing-machine  facing  the 
light;  now  let  us  apply  this  knowledge  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  equipment  in  our  laundry,  and  whether 
fiber  tubs  on  a  bench  or  white  porcelain  tubs 
are  used,  place  them  so  the  light  falls  on  the 
tubs  from  the  side.  You  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  the  tubs  a  few  feet  from  the  wall 
or  even  in  the  center  of  the  room;  and  this  has 
its  advantages,  for  it  allows  access  to  the  tubs 
from  all  sides ;  a  washing-machine  can  be  made 
part  of  the  group  and  can  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  tubs,  and  it  permits  easy  cleaning 
of  the  floor  and  plumbing. 

The  tubs  should  be  placed  high  enough  to 
allow  the  worker  to  stand  easily.  The  side  of 
the  tub,  not  the  bottom,  is  the  working  sur¬ 
face;  and  a  worker  five  feet  five  inches  in 
height  can  work  comfortably  at  a  tub  set  so 
that  the  rim  is  thirty-six  inches  from  the  floor. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  set  tubs  already  in¬ 
stalled  it  will  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
to  have  the  tubs  raised  by  extending  the  legs  or 
new  legs  of  gas-piping  put  under  the  tubs  and 
the  faucets  changed;  but  the  saving  in  fatigue 
will  be  well  worth  the  money  expended. 
Where  the  wash-bench  is  used,  wooden  blocks 
can  be  put  under  the  bench  to  raise  the  height 
of  the  tubs. 

Place  portable  tubs  near  the  water  faucet 
and  connect  the  hot  and  cold  water  faucets 
with  a  piece  of  hose  long  enough  to  reach  the 
tub.  The  wooden  and  fiber  tubs  can  be  fitted 
with  a  plug  for  the  bottom  and  a  piece  of  hose 
attached  to  the  outlet,  so  that  the  dirty  water 
may  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  drain.  This  is 
the  advantage  of  wooden  or  fiber  tubs  over 
galvanized  iron ;  but  the  wooden  tubs  are  apt  to 
dry  and  crack  unless  kept  in  a  moist  place,  and 


“PRESSURE  AND  SUCTION’’  TYPE  OF 
MACHINE,  PARTICULARLY  GOOD 
FOR  WASHING  SILKS  AND  WOOLENS 

A  wringer  is  a  machine,  and  as  such,  should 
be  oiled  occasionally.  About  once  in  evei'I 
two  or  three  weeks  put  a  few  drops  of  sewing" 
machine  oil  on  the  bearings 

Concluded  on  page  26 


FOR  the  majority  of  homes  the  cost  of 
sending  all  of  the  laundry  work  out  of 
the  home  is  prohibitive.  The  work  must 
be  done  at  home.  The  housekeeper’s  best 
solution,  then,  is  to  examine  her  equip¬ 
ment  and  see  if  she  has  the  best  tools  for  the 
task  and  if  they  are  placed  so  as  to  give  her  the 
greatest  amount  of  service. 

Laundry  work  is  a  definite  unit  of  work  that 
calls  for  a  set  of  equipment  winch  should  not  be 
used  anywhere  else  in  the  work  of  housekeep¬ 
ing.  If  we  neglect  this  point  in  equipping  our 
laundry,  we  run  to  the  kitchen  for  a  kettle  to 
make  starch  in  or  to  the  sink  for  a  brush  to  use 
in  cleaning  the  laundry  trays  or  to  the  sewing- 
room  for  a  whisk-broom  to  brush  out  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  a  sweater,  wasting  time  and  effort  that 
should  have  gone  into  the  actual  processes  of 
wasliing  and  ironing. 

The  laundry  equipment  should  be  divided 
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A  department  for  homemakers 

Edited  byfMrs.  June  Strickland 
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How  to  choose  a  Vacuum 
without  knowing  its  name 


Cleaner 


When  Mrs.  Strickland  de¬ 
monstrates  appliances  to 
Domestic  Science  audiences, 
she  rarely  mentions  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer. 


Wanted — a  dust  bag  that  doesn’t  spill 

With  certain  cleaners  it  is  a  common  experience  to  get  your  rooms 
nicely  tidied  up — only  to  have  the  dirt  come  suddenly  tumbling  out 
of  the  bag  again . 

Such  a  mishap  goes  to  show  the  disadvantage  of  a  bag  which  empties 
at  the  bottom.  Let  me  tell  you  about  a  very  different  sort  of  bag.  The 
dust  comes  into  it  through  a  cloth  tube,  and  falling  into  the  “blind 
pocket”  which  surrounds  the  tube,  is  held  there  very  securely  till  you 
want  to  shake  it  out.  Then,  observe,  it  can  come  out  only  through 
the  top. 

Oiling  reduced  to  a  minimum 

Most  of  us  women  are  still  a  little  shy  about  the  care  of  machinery. 
Even  oiling  a  vacuum  cleaner  is  a  bother,  something  we  are  likely  to  for¬ 
get.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  safest  cleaner  of  all  is  the  kind 
which  needs  oiling  not  with  every  use,  but  just  once  a  month.  Three 
drops  of  oil  once  a  month  is  something  everyone  is  sure  to  remember. 

"As  easy  to  lift  as  the  baby” 

My  last  requirement  is  that  the  vacuum  cleaner  shall  be  light,  easy  to 
handle.  Really,  I  see  no  excuse  for  some  machines  being  so  heavy,  when 
there  are  others  which  clean  just  as  thoroughly  and  weigh  three  or  four 
pounds  less.  Those  few  pounds  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
effort  with  which  you  work  the  machine.  For  example,  you  can  roll  and 
lift  a  14%  pound  machine  with  ease,  and  not  feel  tired  when  you  have 
finished  your  cleaning. 

These  six  requirements  of  a  good  vacuum  cleaner  I  have  developed 
from  my  work  with  many  cleaners.  In  some  machines  you  will  find  one 
or  two  of  them,  in  others  three  or  four,  in  varying  combinations.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  them  all  together — and  I  regard  them  all  as  essential. 
If  you  discover  these  six  points  satisfactorily  answered  by  any  machine 
other  than  the  Western  Electric  Vacuum  Sweeper,  you  will  be  perfectly 
safe  in  buying  that  machine. 


OF  course,  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  name  that  you 
have  confidence  in  behind  the  products  that  you  buy.  But 
sometimes,  when  a  great  many  perfectly  reliable  manufacturers 
are  competing  for  your  preference,  with  claims  as  sincere  as  they 
are  contradictory,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  forget  names  altogether 
and  study  essential  points  alone. 

I  try  to  do  that  when  advising  women  about  their  vacuum 
cleaners,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  salesmen  tell  me  that  the 
name  Western  Electric  is  really  the  biggest  talking  point  of  all. 

I’m  not  so  sure  of  that  because  I  know  a  good  many  manufac¬ 
turers  who,  even  though  they  are  not  so  large  as  the  Western 
Electric,  are  just  as  honorable  and  sincere  of  purpose,  but,  with 
possibly  one  exception,  1  don’t  know  of  any  vacuum  cleaner  that 
meets  as  perfectly  all  the  points  of  practical  superiority  that  to 
me  seem  the  most  important. 

Let’s  take  these  vacuum  cleaner  essentials  up  one  by  one. 


The  motor-driven  brush  means 
cleaner  cleaning 

However  strong  the  suction  of  a  cleaner  may  be,  we 
are  asking  too  much  when  we  expect  it  alone  to  draw 
both  surface  dust  and  embedded  dirt  out  of  the  rugs. 
Most  manufacturers  have  recognized  this  fact,  and  as 
an  aid  to  the  vacuum,  they  have  added  some  sort  of 
brush  or  comb  to  loosen  the  dirt. 

This  is  a  great  improvement — but  even  so,  the  type 
of  brush  in  most  cleaners  sweeps  too  lightly  because 
it  turns  slowly,  with  the  casters  of  the  machine,  and 
stops  altogether  when  you  hold  the  machine  still. 

Think  what  that  would  mean  with  a  particularly 
stubborn  strip  of  carpet  to  clean.  Moving  the  machine 
very  slowly  would  scarcely  turn  the  brush  at  all.  For 
the  brush  to  be  effective,  you  would  need  to  keep  run¬ 
ning  the  machine  back  and  forth  like  a  carpet  sweeper. 

But  when  there  is  a  motor  to  keep  the  brush 
going  at  a  steady  pace,  you  can  even  hold  the 
machine  stationary  over  one  spot  as  long  as 
necessary,  and  stiff  know  that  your  rugs  are 
getting  a  real  sweeping. 

This  type  of  brush  picks  up  lint  and  threads 
on  the  surface,  and  actually  loosens  grains 
of  sand  ground  into  the  roots  of  the  nap. 

Please  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  brush  is  geared  down  to  run  at  a 
moderate  speed — fast  enough  to  clean  thoroughly, 
yet  slow  enough  to  clean  gently  and  easily.  The 
right  answer  to  that  question  may  add  years  to 
the  life  of  your  rugs. 

The  brush  with  the  handy  s'witch 

This  brush  must  be  made  easy  to  switch  on  and 
off.  If  it  were  troublesome,  you  would  be  tempted 
to  leave  the  brush  either  on  or  off  most  of  the  time. 

If  you  keep  it  off,  then  of  course  its  motor-driven 
feature  is  wasted. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  don’t  want  the  brush 
to  run  always.  It  isn’t  needed  for  a  light,  every¬ 
day  cleaning — nor  when  you  are  using  the  attach¬ 
ments  to  clean  upholstery,  woodwork  and  portieres. 

At  such  times  you  will  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  question  of  handy  brush  control.  I  urge 
strongly  that  you  make  sure  the  brush  can  be  turned 
on  and  off  conveniently,  by  a  switch  easy  to  reach 
and  in  plain  sight. 

Why  the  rug  should  lie  flat 

Some  cleaners  are  designed  with  the  nozzle  raised 
above  the  floor,  so  that  the  vacuum  lifts  the  rug  up 
to  it.  Now  your  rugs  are  backed  with  glue  sizing  to 


Make  sure  of  these  six  points 

Whatever  its  name  may  be,  the 
vacuum  cleaner  that  really  meets 
these  six  requirements  is  as  good 
as  the  Western  Electric: 

1.  Has  it  a  motor-driven  brush  geared 
to  a  low  enough  speed  to  sweep  and  beat 
thoroughly  without  damage  to  rugs  and 
carpets? 

JO 

2.  Can  this  brush  be  switched  on  or 
off  conveniently? 

3.  Does  it  clean  without  lifting  the  rug 
from  the  floor?  Very  important  if  you 
value  the  life  of  your  rugs. 

4.  Does  the  dust  bag  open  at  the  top 
and  does  the  dust  enter  the  bag  through 
a  cloth  tube,  preventing  any  possibility 
of  dust  or  dirt  shaking  out? 

5.  Does  it  need  oiling  but  once  a 
month? 

6.  And  last,  but  not  least,  is  it  light 
enough  to  lift  and  carry  easily? 


Note  how  the  dirt  is  sucked 
into  and  held  in  the  bag , 
which  can  empty  only  through 
the  top. 


keep  them  from  wrinkling  and  buckling,  and  also  to 
fasten  the  nap.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  a  constant 
lifting  and  bending  of  the  rug  will  crack  this  sizing. 
Then  gradually  the  nap  will  loosen  and  fluff  away, 
and  the  rug  itself  lose  its  shape. 

That  is  why  I  always  counsel  women  to  see  to  it 
that  the  vacuum  cleaner  they  buy  has  a  nozzle  rest¬ 
ing  flat  on  the  floor.  Then  the  rug  will  lie  flat  too, 
the  sizing  will  be  undisturbed  and  the  nap  will  hold 
firm. 


The  Western  Electric 
Dishwasher  and  Kitchen 
Table  is  useful  al'ways. 


J  X, 

.The  Western  Electric 
Sewing  Machine  makes 
sewing  a  pleasure. 


k .  —  s> 

Let  me  send  you  this  book 
on  how  to  do  your  work 
more  easily  and  quickly. 

Write  Western  Electric 
Housekeeping  Dept., 

199  Broadway,  New  York 


The  IV es tern  Electric 
Washing  Machine  has 
several  points  of  dif¬ 
ference. 


J  L, 


In  electric  irons  too, 
women  are  beginning  to 
find  there’s  a  difference. 
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The  Sustaining  asis 

of  GOOD  HEALTH 


5  Inability  to  sleep  sufficiently,  likewise  invites  ill 
health.  It  prevents  complete  renewal  of  tissue  and 
cells  expended  by  day  and  eventually  destroys  the 


sustaining  basis  of  health. 


5  Sleep  is  not  a  passive  state,  but  a  function  of 
bodily  repair,  just  as  digestion  is  a  function  of  bodily 
nourishment.  And  as  a  function  dependent  upon 
relaxation  for  its  success,  sleep  calls  for  a  mattress 
which  will  lend  itself  readily  to  the  individual  physi¬ 
cal  needs  of  the  sleeper. 


/ 


5  To  thus  ally  itself  with  the  function  of  sleep  is 
well  within  the  province  of 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 

5  This  unique  Tuftless  mattress  “gives”  with  such  ease  of 
resistance  as  to  eliminate  undue  pressure  against  the  hips 
and  shoulders  where  the  body  rests  heaviest.  And  where  the 
ordinary  mattress  leaves  the  arches  of  the  back  insufficiently 
supported,  the  Sealy  rises  soothingly  to  fill  in  the  intervening 
space  and  relieves  the  tension  that  would  otherwise  obtain. 

5  A  single  five  foot  batt  of  long  fibre  cotton,  inseparably 
interwoven  by  the  Sealy  Air  Weave  Process  pressed  down 
and  released  within  the  covering,  constitutes  the  Sealy. 

Your  request  will  bring  catalogue 
and  names  of  local  Sealy  dealers 

SEALY  MATTRESS  COMPANY 

Sugar  Land,  Texas 


Pillow 
for  the  Tlody 


THE  settlers  of  Colonial  days  retired 
early.  Their  hardihood  bore  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  custom;  for  of  all  the 
hours  of  the  day’s  twenty-four,  the  hours 
of  sleep  are  most  vitally  related  to  health 


^  Desire  for  sleep  is  an  unfailing  indication  that 
body  tissues  and  cells  are  at  low  ebb.  This  is  as 
true  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  wanting 
more  sleep  as  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night. 


5  At  bed  time,  the  body  tissues  and  cells  are  so 
greatly  below  par  that  mental  or  physical  collapse 
would  occur  in  less  than  a  fortnight  if  the  condition 
were  prolonged  without  sleep. 
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FIVE  KINDS  OF  WASHING- 
MACHINES 

THE  washing-machine  has  justified  itself, 
A  and  I  am  positive  that  a  well-constructed 
modern  machine  will  give  our  finest  linens  and 
laces  less,  actual  wear  than  they  would  get  on 
the  washboard.  There  are  literally  scores  of 
good  washing-machines  on  the  market ;  but  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  you  buy  a  hand-washer  to 
be  used  in  a  tub  or  a  motor-driven  machine, 
they  can  all  be  classified  by  (  heir  action  in 
cleaning  into  five  types. 

First,  the  type  known  as  the  dolly.  This 
has  pegs  inserted  in  a  revolving  disk;  the  disk 
is  fastened  to  the  cover  of  the  machine,  and  the 
pegs  project  down  into  the  machine.  As  the 
machine  is  worked,  the  disk  revolves  and  the 
pegs  catch  the  clothes  and  draw  them  through 
the  soapy  water.  If  this  machine  is  over¬ 
packed  with  clothes  so  that  there  is  interfer¬ 
ence  with  their  moving  freely  through  the 
water,  there  is  groat  danger  of  tearing. 

Another  type  is  the  friction  machine.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  two  semicircu¬ 
lar  washboards  working  in  opposition  to  each 
other  with  the  clothes  between  the  boards. 
Undoubtedly  friction  causes  more  wear  and 
tear  on  the  clothes  than  other  methods  of 
washing. 

IN  THE  rotary  type  of  machine  the  clothes  are 
1  placed  in  a  perforated  cylinder  which  revolves 
inside  a  case  holding  the  soapy  water.  With 
each  revolution  of  the  cylinder  the  clothes  are 
carried  to  the  top  and  then  dropped  back  into 
the  water.  The  best  machines  of  this  type 
have  a  given  number  of  revolutions  in  one  di¬ 
rection  and  then  reverse  their  action.  This 
alternating  action  is  very  important,  for  a 
machine  which  rotates  in  only  one  direction 
rolls  the  clothes  into  a  ball,  and  does  not  get 
them  clean.  The  finest  kind  of  fabric  may  be 
safely  washed  in  this  machine. 

The  oscillating  type  of  machine  is  like  a  sus¬ 
pended  closed  tub  which  swings  or  rocks, 
throwing  the  clothes  back  and  forth  in  the 
water,  the  force  of  the  motion  causing  the  soap 
and  water  to  replace  the  dirt. 

The  fifth  type  is  known  as  the  pressure-and- 
suction  machine.  Rotating  cones  are  forced 
up  and  down  in  a  tub,  the  pressure  of  the  cones 
loosening  the  dirt  and  the  suction  of  the  cones 
as  they  lift  sucking  the  soap  and  water 
through  the  clothes  and  displacing  the  dirt. 
Tins  type  of  machine  washes  woolens  beauti¬ 
fully. 

CHOOSING  YOUR  WASHING- 
MACHINE 

TPHE  machine  you  choose  will  depend  largely 
■*"  on  the  amount  of  money  you  have  to 
spend,  the  kind  of  power  available,  and  the 
size  of  the  space  where  it  is  to  stand.  If  your 
space  is  small,  you  may  decide  on  a  rotary  or 
press  ure-and -suction  machine  which  will  work 
in  one  of  your  wash-tubs ;  or  if  you  have  plenty 
of  room,  and  money  is  not  an  object,  you  may 
purchase  a  copper  oscillating  or  pressure-and- 
suction  machine.  If  electricity  is  not  available, 
it  may  be  a  water-power  machine,  or  one  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  gasoline  engine. 

After  deciding  on  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  spent  and  selecting  the  type  of  machine  best 
suited  to  your  purpose,  then  there  are  several 
questions  to  be  answered  before  you  decide  on 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  TWO  WORKING 
CENTERS  IN  THE  LAUNDRY  — ONE 
DEVOTED  TO  WASHING,  AND  ONE 
TO  IRONING 


easily  kept  clean?  A  wooden  machine  re¬ 
quires  constant  care  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean, 
while  a  metal  machine  is  easily  cared  for. 

GOOD  HAND-WASHERS 

DO  R  the  housekeeper  who  feels  that  she  can 
not  invest  in  an  expensive  machine  there 
are  hand- washers  that  are  real  labor-savers. 
Fit  a  stick  into  the  stem  of  a  large  tin  funnel 
and  then  use  it  as  a  plunger  in  the  wash-tub; 
this  may  seem  crude,  but  it  does  efficient  work 
on  heavy  clothes. 

There  is  a  prcssure-and-suction  hand-washer 


“ROUND  AND  ROUND  AND  ALTER¬ 
NATING  THE  DIRECTION  EVERY  SIX 
REVOLUTIONS,”  IS  THE  MECHANISM 
OF  A  ROTARY  MACHINE 

that  clamps  to  the  wash-tub;  a  metal  cone  is 
fastened  to  an  arm  that  is  raised  and  lowered  by 
a  short  handle  that  acts  as  a  lever,  and  a  joint 
allows  the  cone  to  be  dropped  to  any  part  of 
the  tub.  For  washing  blankets,  steamer-rugs, 
bath-mats,  sheets,  and  all  other  heavy  work 
this  hand-washer  will  give  good  service. 

WASHING  DEVICES 

WHERE  are  several  kinds  of  small  vacuum 
washers  that  wash  in  the  boiler.  These  are 
cone-shaped  and  have  small  holes  either  on  the 
top  or  side  through  which  the  soapy  water  is 
forced  as  it  is  expanded  by  the  heat;  it  then 
percolates  down  through  the  clothes  just  as 
the  water  percolates  down  through  coffee  in  a 
coffee  per  cola  ter. 

In  using  one  of  these  cones,  it  must  be  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  funnel  side  down, 
and  the  clothes  packed  around  it.  Then  fill 
the  boiler  with  cold  water,  add  the  shaved  soap 
and  bring  it  to  boiling-point  and  boil  five 
minutes.  Only  white  cottons  and  linens  can 
be  washed  by  this  device,  as  colored  cottons 
and  linens,  as  well  as  all  woolens  and  silks,  are 
never  boiled. 

Sometimes  the  device  is  not  cone-shaped, 
but  is  a  perforated  piece,  shaped  to  fit  the 
bottom  of  the  wash-boiler.  With  the  heating, 
steam  forms  and  forces  the  soapy  water  up 
through  the  clothes. 

STORAGE  SPACE 

THE  laundry  is  not  complete  without  a 
laundry  closet  or  storage  space  where  all 
portable  equipment  can  be  kept  when  not  in 
actual  use.  Where  space  allows,  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  a  closet  for  the  washing 
center  and  another  one  for  the  ironing  center. 

The  closet  by  the  ironing  center  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  boiler  and  wringer,  the 
clothes-basket,  clothes-stick,  and  any  washing 
device  and  all  the  necessary  small  equipment, 
as  kettles  for  starch,  strainer,  measuring-cups, 
scales,  tablespoons  and  teaspoons,  case-knife, 
funnel,  scissors,  tape-line,  clothes-brush,  yard¬ 
stick,  tub-brush,  mop,  jars  for  washing-solu¬ 
tions,  chemical  bottles  and  droppers  and  all 
the  supplies  used  in  washing,  as  soaps,  starches 
and  blues. 


a  particular  make.  What  is  the  capacity  of 
the  machine?  The  capacity  of  the  average 
home  machine  is  seven  double  sheets. 

Have  the  salesman  demonstrate  the  machine 
for  you  and  see  that  it  works  easily;  for  over¬ 
loading  a  machine  soon  kills  the  motor. 

Is  the  motor  of  large  enough  horse-power  to 
allow  operation  of  the  washer  and  wringer  at 
the  same  time  without  overheating?  Do  not 
consider  a  motor  smaller  than  one-eighth  horse¬ 
power.  It  is  a  decided  saving  of  time  to  wring 
one  lot  of  clothes  wlule  the  others  are  being 
washed. 

Ask  yourself,  “Has  the  power  I  am  expecting 
to  use,  pressure  enough  to  operate  this  ma¬ 
chine?”  A  water-motor  can  not  be  operated 
unless  there  is  water-pressure  of  forty  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

How  does  the  water  deliver  from  tins  ma¬ 
chine?  The  outlet  for  the  water  should  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  machine,  so  that  no  bailing 
or  tipping  is  necessary  to  get  all  of  the  water 
out.  Much  labor  will  be  saved  if  the  machine 
can  be  directly  connected  with  the  drain  that 
leads  from  the  wash-tubs.  With  the  oscillat¬ 
ing  type  of  machine  this  is  impossible,  but  a 
piece  of  hose  fitted  with  a  nozle  can  be 
screwed  on  when  the  machine  is  not  in  motion 
and  deliver  the  water  to  a  low  sink  or  open 
drain. 

1  s  the  material  the  machine  is  made  of 


T  TNLESS  the  laundry-stove  is  to  be  used  for 
boiling  clothes  or  heating  a  dryer,  it  is  of  mi¬ 
nor  importance  ;  a  two-burner  gas-plate  mounted 
on  firm  legs  of  gas  piping  will  be  large  enough. 
The  stove  should  be  placed  so  that  it  will  be 
convenient  either  to  the  ironing-board  or  the 
wash-tubs. 


“CLOTHES  CLEANED  WHILE  THEY  BOIL” 

IS  THE  LABOR-SAVING  IDEA  OF  THESE 
VACUUM  CONES,  WHICH  CAN  BE  PUT 
INTO  ANY  WASH-BOILER 

Good  light  should  be  furnished  for  both  the 
work  of  washing  and  that  of  ironing.  Light 
should  enter  the  room  so  that  the  worker 
never  throws  a  shadow  on  her  work. 
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Grafonola 


yP. 


They  all  make  records  ' 
exclusively  for  Columbia 

There’s  an  all-star  bill  appearing  every 
night  on  the  biggest  circuit  in  the  world. 

A1  Jolson,  Nora  Bayes,  Van  and  Schenck, 
Harry  Fox,  Bert  Williams,  and  Ted  Lewis’ 
Jazz  Band  are  the  headliners  on  this  bill. 

The  audiences  they  entertain  number 
millions  every  night  a  vast  and  growing 
army  of  Columbia  Record  fans. 

Stop  at  some  Columbia  dealer’s.  Buy 
the  latest  numbers  of  these  song-loving  and 
laughter-provoking  Columbia  stars.  Join  the 
happy  family  of  Columbia  fans.  Enjoy  an 
all-star  bill  each  night  at  home. 


Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


■K. 


The  Only  Non  Set 
Automatic  Stop 

Nothing  to  move  or  set  or 
measure.  Just  start  the 
Grafonola  and  it  plays  and 
stops  itself.  Exclusively  on  the 
Columbia  Grafonola. 
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wash  your  face  every  day 

for  these  reasons 

IF  you  know  the  wonderful  structure  o£  your  skin  this  ad¬ 
vice  is  superfluous.  You  know  that  thorough  cleanliness  is 
the  fundamental  skin  treatment — an  absolute  essential  to  a 
fair,  smooth  complexion. 

This  is  because  countless  minute  glands  and  tiny  pores  are 
constantly  eliminating  oil  and  perspiration  which  must  be 
washed  away. 

Let  this  oil  and  perspiration  accumulate,  allow  it  to  combine 
with  dust,  and  successive  applications  of  rouge  and  powder, 
and  these  glands  and  pores  become  closed.  Natural,  healthy 
elimination  can’t  go  on.  Irritation  surely  follows. 

This  irritation  soon  results  in  redness  and  ugly  blotches.  These 
develop  into  pimples  and  eruptions.  External  applications 
won  t  help,  medication  is  useless.  You  are  now  only  treating 
results  instead  of  the  original  cause. 

Wash  your  face  thoroughly  every  day  and  this  calamity  will 
never  happen.  Give  your  complexion  intelligent  care  and  you 
need  not  fear  imperfections. 

Don  t  say  your  complexion  won’t  stand  soap.  This  is  a  super¬ 
stition,  You  may  find  ordinary  soaps  too  harsh,  but  never 
the  mild  lather  of  Palmolive. 

How  Palmolive  acts 

Simply  as  a  thorough  cleanser  which  dissolves  poisonous  ac¬ 
cumulations.  Its  thick,  rich  lather  penetrates  every  pore,  re¬ 
moving,  all  irritating,  foreign  matter. 

The  necessary  rinsing  and  washing  in  hot  and  cold  water 
stimulates  circulation  and  a  natural  healthy  color  results. 

Then,  on  a  skin  thus  healthfully  cleansed,  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  use  rougeand  powder.  Apply  Palmolive  Cold  Cream  if  your 
skin  is  dry  (every  dry  skin  needs  Palmolive  Cold  Cream 
both  before  and  after  washing). 

The  secret  of  Palmolive  mildness 

Palmolive  is  the  modern  successor  to  the  oldest  of  beauty 
secrets— the  use  of  Palm  and  Olive  Oils  as  cosmetic  cleansers. 

Cleopatra  knew  their  value.  They  adorned  the  marble  baths 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Palmolive  owes  its  soothing,  cleaning  qualities  to  these 
rare  oriental  oils.  They  produce  the  smooth,  creamy 
Palmolive  lather,  bland  as  a  lotion.  It  is  the  final  per¬ 
fection  of  the  crude  combination  of  ancient  days. 


Palm  and  Olive  Oils  were  royal  cosmetics 
in  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt 


Most  wonderful  of  all — Palmolive  isn’t  expensive 


Measured  by  quality  Palmolive  should  be  very 
expensive  soap.  The  ingredients  are  costly  and 
come  from  overseas.  The  process  of  making 
is  exacting. 

But  the  demand  for  Palmolive — its  appreciation 
by  millions  of  women  — makes  the  volume  of 


production  enormous.  Our  factories  work  day 
and  night.  We  buy  all  ingredients  in  enormous 
quantities.  5 

Thus  we  are  able  to  offer  Palmolive  at  the  price 
of  ordinary  soap.  You  can  afford  to  use  it  for 
every  toi'et  purpose —  on  the  washstand,  for 
bathing,  the  supreme  modern  toilet  luxury. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Palmolive  Company  of  Canada.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


* 


Today  wealth  does  not  command  a  surer 
means  to  beauty 


Copyright,  The  Palmolive  Company,  1920 
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friends  that  count 

A  BUSINESS  WOMAN  TO  HER  DAUGHTER— IV 


BY  ZORA  PUTNAM  WILKINS 


New  York  City,  March  6,  1920. 

Y  DEAR  SALLY: 

Seams  to  me  that  all  your  letters 
now  are  full  of  Sibyl.  “Sibyl  says—” 
and  “Sibyl  thinks — ”  Sibyl  is  certainly  a  very 
interesting  personality,  even  though  she  fan¬ 
cies  the  world  lives  on  blue  flowers  and  free 
verse  instead  of  meat  and  potatoes.  Blue 
flowers  have  their  place — and  a  big  one — but 
don’t  get  to  thinking  the  flower-bed  where 
they  grow  is  the  only  spot  you  need  to  look 
at.  It  isn’t  the  best  plan  to  spend  all  your 
time  with  one  friend  and  give  everybody  else 
the  cold  shoulder. 

A  good  cook  doesn’t  get  so  interested  in  her 
chef  d’ceuvrc  that  she  neglects  the  rest  of  the 
dinner.  The  perfectly  cooked  entree  contrib¬ 
utes  a  zest  which  the  roast  beef  alone  could 
never  give.  And  it’s  no  small  job  to  carry  on 
all  the  cooking  at  once  so  that  nothing  is  over¬ 
done  and  nothing  underdone. 

Just  so  with  your  friends!  You  get  your 
main  mental  nourishment  from  a  few;  but 
that’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  add  a 
refreshing  naive  person  as  a  salad,  or  a  stimu¬ 
lating  talker  as  demi-tasse. 

Some  friends  need  long-simmering  talks, 
others  the  quick  fire  of  hot  discussion,  while 
still  others  are  ready  with  merely  the  sauce  of 
a  passing  quip.  But  treated  according  to 
their  nature,  you  can  carry  them  all  on  to¬ 
gether,  and  they’ll  furnish  you  a  balanced 
diet  which  is  better  than  the  famous  feast  or 
famine. 

Now  I’m  going  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice 
which  you’ll  call  very  calculating.  Here  it 
is :  While  you’re  choosing  friends  why  not  in¬ 
clude  some  useful  ones? 

“Oh,  mother,  shame  on  you!”  I  hear  you  ex¬ 
claim.  Well,  it’s  better  to  be  calculating  than 
sorry.  Why  shouldn’t  you  use  at  least  as 
much  judgment  in  the  choice  of  friends  as  you 
would  show  in  less  important  affairs?  You 
wouldn’t  put  on  heavy  walking  shoes  with  a 
tulle  and  satin  evening  gown.  Would  you 
think  of  putting  your  bed  in  the  dining-room? 
And  are  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  old  Tip, 
your  Boston  terrier,  to  a  symphony?  Well, 
no  more  can  you  choose  your  friends  without 
relation  to  your  life  career.  The  sky-scrap¬ 
ing  intellect  of  some  eccentric  chum  of  yours 
won’t  make  any  impression  on  a  conservative 
business  man  when  he  sees  her  sporty  clothes 
and  too  pink  cheeks.  He’ll  reflect  that  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together,  and  you’ll  be  put 
in  her  class. 

Sooner  or  later  you’ll  recognize  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  some  friendships.  You  don’t 
think  so  now,  but  you  will  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  drop  acquaintances  who  hinder  your 
advancement. 

“Never,”  you’ll  angrily  retort.  “I’d  never 
forsake  my  friends  for  such  sordid  reasons.” 
I’m  not  talking  to  you  about  what  should 
happen;  I’m  just  telling  you  what  does  happen 
in  the  world .  If  you  try  to  ignore  your  own 
social  standards  and  business  interests,  it  will 
end  in  a  painful  break. 

Mind,  my  dear,  I  don’t  urge  you  to  cultivate 
a  friendship  with  any  one  solely  because  of 
money  or  power  or  influence  or  connections; 
what  I  mean  really  is  that  you  shouldn’t 
shrink  from  making  the  most  of  friends  who 
possess  these  valuable  means  of  helping  you 
advance.  If  I  told  you  to  avoid  worthless 
company,  you  wouldn’t  be  shocked.  So  I’m 
just  showing  you  the  positive  side  instead  of 
the  negative.  I’m  telling  you  to  cultivate 
worth-while  friends. 

At  your  age,  I  thought  I  knew  better.  Be¬ 
cause  girls  I  loved  and  admired  were  popular 
and  prominent,  I  always  avoided  them  for 
fear  they’d  think  I  was  chasing  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  girls  probably  thought 
I  wasn’t  interested  simply  because  I  tried  to 
be  disinterested. 

You  win  real  respect  by  getting  busy  in¬ 
telligently  for  yourself,  in  your  own  behalf. 

Oh,  well,  I  suppose  you  will  make  fun  of  me 
again  for  being  in  such  an  “advisory  mood!” 
You  know  what  I  used  to  say  to  little  Sally 
when  she  didn’t  want  to  drink  her  glass  of 
milk:  “If  you  can’t  take  it  all  at  once,  take  a 
little  at  a  time!”  Love  from 

Mother. 

New  York  City,  March  12,  1920. 
pOOR  LITTLE  SALLY: 

I  wish  I  could  take  my  little  girl  on 
my  lap  and  comfort  her.  But  I  know  well 
enough  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  when  you 
were  really  my  little  girl.  If  you  fell  on  the 
rocks  at  the  seashore,  you  were  too  proud  to 
be  comforted.  You  clenched  your  little  hands 
and  winked  back  the  tears  and  said,  “It  doesn’t 
hurt,  mother,  it  doesn’t  hurt!” 

But  mother  knows  when  it  hurts.  If  it  had 
been  any  one  but  Sibyl  who  deceived  you,  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  hard.  But  just  Sibyl, 
who  had  such  beautiful  thoughts  about  true 
friends  having  everything  in  common!  Oh, 
I  know!  You  thought  you  were  her  only 
confidante,  dear!  I  don’t  say  that  Sibyl  was 
justified  in  telling  what  you  had  confided  to 
her,  much  less  in  fibbing  when  you  asked  her 
about  it.  I  only  say  that  she  is  much  more 
justified  than  you  would  have  been  in  a  similar 
situation. 

First,  you  placed  Sibyl  far  too  high,  and  now 
you  place  her  too  low.  If  you  had  acted  as 
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she  did,  no  blame  could  be  too  severe.  But 
the  conduct  of  different  persons  can’t  be 
measured  with  the  same  unit.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  pour  out  rope  by  the  gallon  or 
sell  house  lots  by  the  ton  as  to  apply  identical 
standards  for  action  to  every  one. 

You  have  a  very  exact  and  scrupulous 
regard  for  your  word.  If  you  make  a  promise, 
you  keep  it,  even  if  changed  circumstances 
make  it  undesirable.  But  with  Sibyl  it’s 
different.  Think  a  minute — what  were  the 
traits  you  admired  in  her?  Weren’t  they 
her  adaptability,  her  desire  to  please  and  her 
unwillingness  to  hurt  any  one?  The  way 
she’s  just  acted  is  what  you  could  naturally 
expect.  She  has  not  only  one  friend,  but  lots 
of  them.  Wherever  she  is,  she  takes  the  color 
of  her  surroundings.  In  your  anger  you  call 
this  false,  but  last  week  you  called  it  perfect 
sympathy. 

She  listened  to  your  confidence — she  didn’t 
ask  it,  you  say — because  it  pleased  you  and 
that’s  why,  also,  she  promised  not  to  tell. 
Afterward  when  Frances  asked  her,  the  matter 
didn’t  even  seem  especially  important — and 
she  pleased  Frances. 

■“But  why  did  she  lie  about  it,  when  I  asked 
her?”  you  complain.  Sally  dear — it’s  too 
simple.  She  saw  it  would  make  you  feel  badly 
to  think  she  told  and  she  didn’t  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings. 

Yet  you  say,  “She  can’t  have  a  bit  of 
honor!  I  would  not  dream  of  doing  such  a 
thing!”  No — you  wouldn’t  do  that,  but  you’d 
do  other  things  which  might  seem  worse  to 
Sibyl.  You’d  tell  the  truth,  no  matter  what 
harm  it  did.  “That’s  my  duty,”  you’d  reply. 

Well,  Sally  dear,  maybe  the  duties  are 
divided  up  among  us  poor  mortals.  You 
wouldn’t  use  a  piece  of  lace  to  tie  up  a  package. 
It  would  be  too  big  a  strain.  Stout  twine  is 
what  you’d  use.  Yet  the  lace  is  beautiful  on 
a  graduation  gown.  If  I  say  that  Sibyl  is 
true  to  her  own  ideals,  that  isn’t  saying  they 
are  the  only  ideals.  Your  ethical  packing- 
cord  ties  together  a  lot  of  valuable  things  in 
the  world. 

I’m  afraid,  however,  you’ll  never  find  ail 
the  perfections  together  anywhere  except  in 
the  patent-medicine  advertisements.  You 
must  take  the  good  features  here  and  there  as 
you  find  them.  Lovingly, 

Your  Mother. 

New  York  City,  March  17,  1920. 
jyTY  DEAR  SALLY: 

You  wire  that  you  want  to  take  lessons 
in  etching.  You  admit  that  you  haven’t  a 
whale  of  a  talent  for  drawing,  but  you  think 
it  “good  for  your  general  education.”  Come 
now,  confess,  Sally  dear,  your  admiration  for 
Peggy  is  at  the  bottom  of  it!  Peggy  is  “so 
good  at  everything.” 

You  know  Peggy’s  father  has  been  consider¬ 
ate  enough  to  accumulate  about  two  million 
dollars,  so.Peggy  can  afford  to  be  a  specialist 
in  general  culture.  Fate  has  picked  you  out 
for  a  less  decorative  position  in  the  garden. 
Don’t  be  peeved  if  I  say  that  potatoes  must 
have  different  care  from  roses. 

As  an  awkward  girl  of  sixteen  I  was  bouipl 
to  learn  to  play  the  piano,  not  because  I  loved 
music,  but  because  it  was  “the  thing.”  One 
day  an  old  gentleman  who  had  known  me  from 
childhood  came  in,  lifted  one  of  my  large 
clumsy  paws  from  the  keyboard  and  said: 
“More  a  hand  for  work  than  a  lady’s  hand.” 
Oh,  I  was  terribly  mortified,  but  the  next 
day  I  began  to  learn  typewriting! 

It  isn’t  that  the  music  wasn’t  a  good  thing 
in  itself.  Or  that  your  etching  wouldn’t  be 
a  good  thing  in  itself.  No  one  values  general 
culture  mere  than  I  do.  But  genuine  culture 
can  be  gained  from  all  the  experiences  of  life. 
Cotting  it  depends  on  your  attitude,  not  on 
what  you  do. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  an  Englishman  of  un¬ 
usual  charm  and  cultivation  speak  before  a 
large  audience  of  manufacturers.  He  was 
discussing  problems  of  industrial  education 
with  a  powerful  grasp  which  showed  wide 
reading  and  experience.  His  personality  was 
the  very  embodiment  of  culture.  In  a  laugh¬ 
ing  aside,  speaking  about  his  professors,  he 
said,  “Of  course,  they  never  taught  me  any¬ 
thing  but  Greek.” 

If  the  study  o’f  Greek  really  produced  men 
of  his  caliber,  it  ought  to  be  required  in  the 
industrial  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  been  taught  his  Greek  with  a 
breadth  of  vision  which  enabled  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  every  other  life  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  an  educated  man.  It  might  have 
been  zoo  or  math.  You  see  it  was  the  at¬ 
titude,  not  the  activity  which  decided  his  life. 

No  one  in  the  world  can  do  everything. 
If  you  tried  to  you’d  look  like  a  sprawling 
starfish.  Once  you  make  your  choice  of  di¬ 
rection,  move  consistently  along  that  road. 
To  explore  every  pleasant  by-path  and  turn 
into  every  shady  nook  demands  a  dispersion 
of  time  and  force  which  you  can’t  afford.  Only 
learn  to  concentrate  and  direct  the  powers 
you  possess.  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  this 
narrowing  of  effort  makes  you  seem  small. 
You  can’t  judge  the  force  of  a  yeast  cake  by  its 
size.  But  when  you  see  a  puffed-up  loaf  of 
bread  you  know  where  the  credit  goes. 

As  ever, 

Mother. 


The  enduring  quality  which 
has  made  Belding  silks  classic 
in  the  world  of  fashion  implies 
faithful  workmanship  and  urn 
wavering  ideals. 

“The  selvage  mark  shows  you 
the  genuine  Belding V1  You  will 
find  it  on  Satin  Circe,  Crepe  de 

Chine,  Nancette,  Taffeta,  Chiffon 

% 

de  Chine,  Satin  Negligee,  Baskette, 
Satin  Duchesse  and  all  other 
authentic  Belding  Silks. 


cBe/ding’s 

Enduring  Silks  ^Fabrics -Spool  Silk 


BELDING  BROTHERS  6?  CO. 


1 
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Your  complexion  tells 
a  story  to  the  world 


Nothing  so  quickly 

creates  an  impression  of 
your  personality  as  your 
skin.  By  keeping-  it  soft,  clear, 
radiant — y6u  can  make  it  speak 
instantly,  unmistakably  of  fastid¬ 
ious  freshness  and  charm. 

D  on’ t  let  your  skin  tell  a  story 
of  neglect  or  thoughtless  habits. 
Even  if  through  the  wrong  kind 
of  treatment  your  complexion  has 
lost  the  smoothness  and  freshness 
it  should  have,  you  can  give  it 
back  the  color  and  clearness  that 
make  other  girls’  complexions 
so  attractive. 

For  your  skin  is  constantly 
changing.  Each  day  old  skin 
dies  and  new  skin  takes  its  place. 
And  you  will  find  that  this  new 
skin,  if  given  the  care  its  partic¬ 
ular  need  demands,  will  respond 
instantly  and  gratifyingly. 

The  most  embarrassing 
flaw — how  to  overcome  it 

Perhaps  you  suffer  from  that 
embarrassing  fault  of  so  many 
complexions — an  oily  skin,  and  a 
nose  that  will  get  shiny.  To 
correct  this  excessive  oiliness  use 
this  special  treatment: 

Every  night  with  warm  water 
work  up  a  heavy  lather  of  Wood¬ 


bury’s  Facial  Soap  in  your  hands. 
Apply  it  to  your  face  and  rub  it 
into  the  pores  thoroughly  — 
always  with  an  upward  and  out-  „ 
ward  motion.  Rinse  with  warm 
water,  then  with  cold — the  colder 
the  better.  If  possible,  rub  your 
face  for  thirty  seconds  with  a 
piece  of  ice. 

Use  this  treatment  regularly 
every  night,  and  see  what  an 
improvement  it  gradually  makes 
in  your  appearance — how  much 
firmer  and  drier  your  skin  be 
comes  under  this  care. 

Special  treatments  for 
every  type  of  skin 

This  is  only  one  of  the  famous 
Woodbury  treatments  for  im¬ 
proving  the  skin.  Get  the  book¬ 
let  of  treatments  that  is  wrapped 
around  every  cake  of  Woodbury’s 
Facial  Soap  and  use  the  treatment 
for  your  individual  type  of  skin. 

Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap  is 
sold  at  all  drug  stores  and  toilet 
goods  counters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Get  a  cake 
today- — begin  your  treatment 
tonight.  A  25-cent  cake  lasts 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of 
any  treatment,  and  for  general 
cleansing  use. 


“Your  treatment  for  one  week 99 

Send  25  cents  for  a  dainty  miniature  set  of  Wood¬ 
bury’s  skin  preparations  containing  your  complete 
Woodbury  treatment  for  one  week. 

You  will  find,  first  the  little  booklet,  “A  Skin  You 
Love  to  Touch,”  then  a  trial-size  cake  of  Woodbury’s 
Facial  Soap  —  enough  for  seven  nights  of  any  treatment; 
a  sample  thbe  of  the  new  Woodbury’s  Facial  Cream; 
and  samples  of  Woodbury’s' Cold  Cream  and  Facial 
Powder.  Write  today  for  this  special  new  Woodbury 
1  1  outfit.  Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  1909  Spring 

Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  Hue  in  Canada ,  address  The  Andreuo  Lergens 
Co.,  Limited,  1909  Sherbrooke  Street,  Perth ,  Ontario. 


*  Photo  ©  by  Alfred  C.  Johnston 

BILLIE  BURKE  HAS  CHARACTER,  COMPLEXION-AND  A  SOUL! 

TOPKNOTS  AND  SOULS 

BY  CELIA  CAROLINE  COLE 


SOMETIMES  when  the  telephone  rings, 
it’s  just  a  wrong  number;  sometimes  it’s 
the  voice  that  makes  the  world  go 
round,  so  far  as  we’re  concerned. 

This  time  it  was  Billie  Burke. 

Not  exactly  Miss  Burke,  but  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  hers  who  said  we  could  come  up  and  see 
Miss  Burke  if  we  came  right  away. 

So  we  ran  back  to  the  mirror,  smacked  our 
face  alive,  fluffed  our  hair,  and  put  on  every 
hat  we  owned  before  we  liked  ourself  well 
enough  to  let  it  enter  the  presence  of  Billie 
Burke. 

And  all  the  way  up  to  the  motion-picture 
studio  on  Fifty-sixth  Street  we  gibbered  a  sort 
of  prayer  that  we  wouldn’t  be  knocked  down 
by  an  aeroplane — you  see,  we  know  that  they 
make  rain  in  pictures  from  aeroplanes,  and 
then  a  wind-machine  makes  wind  and  blows 
the  rain  in  at  the  window  and  gets  Mae  Marsh 
all  wet  (at  least  it  was  Mae  Marsh  the  time  we 
heard  about  it,  and  she  got  perfectly  soaked), 
and  we  hoped  we  wouldn’t  get  mixed  up  with 
anything  like  that — and  that  Miss  Burke 
wouldn’t  be  made  up  yellow,  but  would  be  pink 
and  gold  and  white,  the  way  she  was  when  we 
once  sat  beside  her  at  a  matinee;  and  that  we’d 
come  back  home  safely  to  our  husband  and 
child  and  not  get  excited  and  join  up  with  the 
movies,  nor  step  on  a  camera,  nor  irritate  any 
lions  or  fast  express-trains  that  might  be  wait¬ 
ing  aroimd  to  do  their  stunts;  and  that  Miss 
Burke  wouldn’t  disappoint  us. 

We  knew  she  was  pretty,  so  we  wanted  her 
to  have  brains. 

And  she  has. 

And  she  wasn-’t  made  up  yellow. 

CHE  was  standing  under  some  make-believe 
^  sunshine,  with  her  fluffy  red-gold  topknot 
bobbing  away  in  earnest  discussion  with  a 
huge  man,  and  her  little  lithe  figure  clad  in 
exactly  the  kind  of  “clothe”  we  ought  to  wear: 
a  very  straight,  short,  dark  green-and-gold- 
checked  suit.  Oh,  how  we  wanted  it  the 
instant  we  saw  it!  And  you’ll  see  it  and  want 
it,  too,  if  you  go  to  see  “Away  Goes  Prudence.” 
because  that’s  the  picture  she  was  making. 
And  she  looked  so  slender  and  young  that  we 
felt  she  shouldn’t  be  in  a  studio  with  a  lot  of 
men  and  machines,  but  out  in  the  park  walking 
with  her  governess! 

And  then  she  saw  us  and  gave  us  a  flying 
smile  and  we  ran  up-stairs  together  and  opened 
a  door  and  banged  it  shut.  And  there  we  were 
in  a  charming  purply-rose  room  with  ivory- 
toned  furniture  and  a  chaise-longue  that  we  sat 
on  almost  immediately,  while  Miss  Burke  sat 
before  her  ducky  little  dressing-table  and 
covered  herself  with  cold-cream.  She  wiped 
it  off  so  soon  after  that  we  gasped,  “Why,  you 
smack  it  right  on  and  smack  it  right  off,  don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  It’s  a  wonderful  cold- 
cream.  I  don’t  need  to  leave  it  on  any  longer. 
See?”  And  she  showed  us  a  firm,  pink  cheek 
like  the  cheek  of  a  child,  perfectly  clean  of  the 
heavy  white  make-up  she  had  had  on  for  the 
picture. 

“That’s  the  whole  secret,  isn’t  it?”  we  con¬ 
fessed.  “  Keeping  clean  in  an  intelligent  way .  ’  ’ 
You  see,  we’d  noticed  that  though  Billie  Burke 
seemed  to  sort  of  smack  the  cream  on,  it  had 
always  been  with  an  up-and-out  stroke  and  a 
light  touch,  so  as  not  to  stretch  the  skin. 
“Clean  and  good  circulation,”  we  went  on, 
sort  of  chatting  against  the  tide,  we  were  so 
interested  in  seeing  a  pink  Billie  Burke  emerge 
from  a  white  one. 

Her  eyes — wide  and  blue  they  are,  not  gray 


or  maybe  blue,  but  blue  as  a  high  June  sky- 
rolled  over  at  me.  “I  take  a  sizzling  cold 
shower  every  morning  of  my  life,  ice- cold.  I 
adore  it.” 

“Ouch!”  we  said  before  we  could  stop  it. 
“Do  you  do  it  to  Patricia  too?”  Patricia  is 
the  almost- three-year-old  daughter  of  Billie 
Burke,  who  is  Mrs.  Florenz  Ziegfeld  in  private 
life. 

And  then  she  turned  clear  around  with  the 
cold-cream  towel  and  the  hair-brush  instantly 
abandoned,  and  smiled  at  us.  And  we  knew 
we  had  got  hold  of  the  real  Billie  Burke  when 
we  had  said  “Patricia.” 

We  tried  and  tried  to  talk  beauty,  but  some¬ 
how  we  always  talked  babies. 

“T’D  LIKE  four,”  said  Miss  Burke graspingly. 

“And  I’d  like  to  give  up  my  work  and  stay 
home  and  bring  them  up  by  hand.  Only  I’m 
afraid  they’d  like  me  better  if  I  worked. 
They’d  probably  find  me  more  interesting, 
because,  of  course,  women  who  have  some  kind 
of  work  that  expresses  themselves  usually  are 
more  interesting,  don’t  you  think?  And  they 
would  see  so  much  of  me,  too,  if  I  did.  Chil¬ 
dren  seem  to  have  a  little  way  of  taking  you  for 
granted  if  they  see  much  of  you,  and  you’re 
not  quite  such  fun  to  them  then.  I’m  with 
Patricia  about  four  hours  out  of  the  day,  and 
then  of  course,  whole,  long  wonderful  days 
when  I  find  I’m  not  to  work  that  day.  Then 
I  tear  to  the  nursery,  pack  the  nurse  off  for  a 
holiday,  and  Patricia  is  mine! ” 

And  right  that  minute  we  had  another  proof 
that  beauty  is  spiritual  or  mental,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  that  always  makes  people  who  are  in 
love  so  wonderful  to  look  at,  whether  they  are 
in  love  with  life,  or  doing  good,  or  with  a  lover, 
or  with  work,  or  with  a  baby:  they  always  glow 
as  if  a  lamp  inside  of  them  had  suddenly  been 
lighted. 

Miss  Burke  glowed  beautifully  and  con¬ 
fessed  without  shame  that  she  didn’t  love 
Patricia;  she  was  in  love  with  her;  that  she 
could  scarcely  wait  to  be  with  her  again  when 
they  were  apart;  that  she  wanted  to  send  her 
violets  and  write  her  poetry  and  sing  her  ser¬ 
enades  on  moonlit  nights. 

“I  sound,  of  course,  like  an  idiot,  but  I’m  an 
awfully  sensible  mother!  She  lives  outdoors 
and  very  unexcitedly.  Eats  scientifically.  1 
dress  her  very  simply — though  I’m  awfully 
fussy  about  her  being  in  her  colors,  because  I 
think  that  has  its  influence.  They  can’t  learn 
too  early  the  harmony  or  discord  colors  make. 
They’re  very  sensitive,  children  are,  to  beauty 
or  to  the  lack  of  it.  I  think  they  suffer  much 
more  than  people  realize  from  ugliness  about 
them  or  on  them.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

WE  were  so  busy  thinking  what  fun  it  must 
v  be  for  Patricia  to  look  at  her  mother  that 
we  forgot  to  do  any  tiling  but  just  nod  our  head. 
To  be  perfectly  frank  we  were  quite  “as- 
tonied,”  as  the  Bible  says,  by  Billie  Burke. 
We’d  always  heard  that  she  wasn’t  a  rip-roar¬ 
ing  beauty  at  all;  that  she  was  just  sweep 
looking  and  awfully  clever  in  the  way  she 
understood  her  type.  And,  do  you  know,  it’s 
true!  She  isn’t  a  beauty. 

She’s  pretty ,  but  that’s  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  thing  that  makes  her  so  charming.  Her 
hair,  of  course,  is  adorable:  honest-for-sure 
gold,  cut  bobbed  on  the  sides,  but  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  back,  so  she  tucks  that  up  in  a 
little  roll  that  follows  the  contour  where  her 
neck  and  head  meet.  That  starts  her  off  with 
a  delightful  little-girl  head. 

Concluded  on  page  57 
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THE  top  illustration  shows  the  ordinary 
corset  boning  after  the  corset  has  been 
worn  but  a  short  time.  The  absence  of  re¬ 
silience  is  indicated  by  the  angle  at  which 
the  boning  is  now  permanently  bent.  The 
lower  illustration  shows  a  rib  of  Mightybone 
that  has  come  through  the  same  test  with 
all  its  original  springiness  and  flexibility 
stillalive.  That  is  why  American  LadyCor- 
sets,  boned  throughout  with  Mightybone, 
ensure  permanency  of  comfort  and  style. 


- , - 


” How  wonderfully  it  stays  stylish!” 

YOUR  smart  serge  suit,  your  loveliest  evening  frock — both  were 
fitted  over  this  American  Lady  Corset — and  even  now,  after  you 
have  rejoiced  in  its  comfort  for  weeks,  Mightybone  has  kept  it 
the  same  smart  foundation  for  your  modish  costumes. 

It’s  a  wonderful  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  corset  that  fits  so  well,  gives 
such  comfortable  support  and  such  smart  lines,  will  actually  keep  all  its 
qualities  as  long  as  you  wear  it.  Mightybone  is  the  reason  for  this  endur¬ 
ing  satisfaction.  It  is  both  supple  and  strong — the  ideal  corset  boning. 

And  it  is  because  of  Mightybone,  also,  that  American  Lady  Corsets  are 
never  overboned;  they  never  give  that  obviously  “corseted”  appearance. 

It’s  a  joy,  too,  to  realize  that  you  can  always  keep  your  American 
Lady  Corset  sanitary.  Wash  it  as  often  as  you  like.  Mightybone  is 
non-rusting,  you  know.  And  there  is  no  paper  covering  over  it  to 
retain  perspiration. 

A  great  many  women  order  their  American  Lady  Corset  by  the  same 
model  number,  year  after  year.  They  know  that  each  season  the  new 
style  changes  will  be  combined  in  this  corset  with  the  comfort  and 
fit  that  have  proved  so  satisfactory. 

There  are  American  Lady  Corsets  for  every  type  of  figure  as  well  as 
American  Girl  Corsets  especially  designed  to  correctly  train  the  undevel¬ 
oped  form.  Your  dealer  will  show  you  a  variety  of  attractive  models,  all 
of  them  bearing  the  Mightybone  tag — proof  of  their  enduring  service. 


Back  Lace  $3.00  to  $10.00  *  Front  Lace  $4.00  to  $10.00 

NTLk  AMERICAN  LADY  CORSET  CO.,  inc.  gSE**. 


American  Lady  Corset.  Its  use 
has  been  authorized  by  the 
Mightybone  Corporation  of  New 
York.  Find  it — and  you  find  last¬ 
ing  comfort,  lasting  satisfaction, 
and  a  figure  fashionable — always! 


Boned  throughout  with  TtUphtubotie 

f  ©  American  Lady  Corset  Co., 


Inc.,  1920 
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More  Leisure  for  Mother 

“Mother,  think  how  we  all  profit  from  your 
Apex  Cleaner.  When  I’m  at  school  I  won’t 
worry  about  you  and  your  old  brooms  and 
dust  cloths.  You’ll  have  this  place  so  orderly 
that  the  neighbors  will  wonder  how  you  do  it 
and  yet  have  so  much  time  to  spare.  You’ve 
already  got  Dad  guessing  how  it  is  that  you 
seem  so  well  and  carefree,  while  the  house  is 
cleaner  tnan  ever.” 


The  Apex  Electric  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Suction  Clean¬ 
ers  made.  It  embodies  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  every 
practical  woman  wants  in 
cleaner.  Its  design  is  basic¬ 
ally  correct  for  maximum 
efficiency.  Its  successful 
operation  is  proved  in  more 
than  a  quarter  million 
homes  today. 


The  Apex  Brush  and 
suction  action  gets  all  lint, 
threads,  dust,  moth  eggs 
and  dirt  out  of  fabrics.  It 
insures  a  sanitary  home. 
No  more  layers  of  dust  on 
the  tops  of  door  frames, 
because  by  getting  the  dirt 
where  it  begins  —  on  the 
floor — the  Apex  keeps  it 
from  traveling. 


Improve  your  housecleaning —  save  your  time.  There  is 
a  dealer  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  Apex 
usefulness  in  your  own  home.  Write  us  if  you  do  not 
know  his  name. 


Two  Important  Apex  Features 

The  Apex  with  its  inclined-divided  nozzle  and  horizontal  motor 
glides  easily  under  low-built  furniture,  draws  up  the  dust  from 
around  chair  and  table  legs,  and  cleans  close  up  to  baseboards. 
Apex  suction  is  just  as  powerful  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  nozzle 
opening  as  in  the  center.  This  insures  even,  thorough  cleaning 
all  the  way  across. 

THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

1067  East  152nd  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Made  in  Canada  by 

•  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Limited 
102-104  Atlantic  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


SUCTION  CLEANER 
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A  BEAUTY  SPOT: 
THE  MANTEL 

BY  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW 


THE  first  law  of  mantel  arrangement 
is  symmetry.  The  objectors  to  the 
eternal  pairing  off  of  objects  on  a 
mantel  persist  in  considering  a  mantel-slielf 
apart  from  its  foundations :  the  very  essence  of 
its  being  is  an  architectural  pairing  off  of  pilas¬ 
ters,  fire-irons  and  so  forth.  So  firmly  has 
this  precedent  been  established  that  the 
French  yield  definitely,  and  inevitably  use  a 
garniture  on  their  mantels;  that  is,  a  clock  and 
a  pair  of  vases,  or  a  clock  and  a  pair  of  cande¬ 
labra. 

But  while  I  agree  that  there  is  no  arrange¬ 
ment  so  pleasing  as  a  symmetrical  one,  I  think 


to  use  small  ru>s,  or  to  turn  under  the  corner 
of  a  large  rug,  but  in  this  reproduction  room  I 
have  used  a  square,  hooked  rug  in  front  of  the 
fireplace,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  floor  bare. 

The  illustration  shows  the  absolutely  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement  of  the  mantel  and  the 
furniture  near  it.  We  had  a  collection  of  small 
French  water-colors  of  ships,  which  fitted  very 
agreeably  into  this  arrangement,  a  pair  of  pic¬ 
tures  being  hung  in  the  small  panels  on  each 
side  of  the  mantel  and  a  pair  placed  on  the 
mantel.  In  the  large  panel  above  the  mantel¬ 
shelf  is  a  dark  Italian  painting  of  flowers 
totally  different  in  scale  and  color  from  the 


HERE  THE  EXACT  SYMMETRY  OF  THE'  MANTEL  IS  MAINTAINED,  WITH 
A  STAFFORDSHIRE  FIGURE  AT  EACH  END,  AND  IN  THE  CENTER  A 
SMALL  COW  OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD 


there  are  still  possibilities  for  an  infinite  varie¬ 
ty  of  arrangements.  The  top  of  a  desk  or 
commode  requires  balance,  but  not  necessarily 
symmetry,  because  the  desk,  or  commode,  is  a 
separate  and  complete  object  in  itself.  But  a 
mantel-shelf  is  a  part  of  a  whole,  an  architec¬ 
tural  projection,  and  if  you  defy  its  dignity, 
you  will  cheapen  your  room. 

I  have  made  a  careful  mental  review  of  the 
mantel  arrangements  that  have  been  pleasing 
and  satisfying  in  the  best  houses  I  know,  and 
there  is  a  sameness  of  arrangement  that  proves 
the  excellence  of  symmetry.  For  working  pur¬ 
poses,  suppose  we  divide  the  mantel  length 
into  five  parts:  the  center,  three,  is  occupied  by 
a  good  clock;  the  ends,  one  and  five,  by  a  pair 
of  urns  designed  to  go  with  the  clock;  the  in¬ 
termediate  spaces,  two  and  four,  by  a  pair  of 
small  terra-cotta  figures.  This  arrangement 
is  typical  of  the  small  drawing-room  done  in 
the  French  manner. 

Another  pleasing  arrangement  of  similar 


delicate  water-colors  below.  A  pair  of  okl 
Staffordshire  figures  are  used  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  mantel  and  a  set  of  three  old  English 
vases  is  used  in  the  center. 

Another  illustration  shows  the  mantel  in  t  he 
George  Washington  reproduction  room.  Here 
the  mantel  has  a  symmetrical  treatment  of  a 
pair  of  Staffordshire  figures,  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man,  at  the  ends  of  the  mantel,  and  a  small 
cow  of  the  same  period  in  the  center.  The  fur¬ 
niture,  however,  follows  the  example  of  the 
room  and  leaves  the  exact  symmetry  to  be 
maintained  by  the  mantel. 

In  this  room  the  walls  are  plain  and  the 
doors  are  irregularly  spaced,  and  the  furniture 
has  been  placed  in  the  same  fashion,  but  in  the 
Martha  Washington  room  the  exact  paneling 
has  forced  an  exact  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture; 

In  a  fine  English  library  that  we  furnished 
recently,  an  old  painting  of  a  hunt,  with  a  ten- 
inch  band  of  old  mirror  beneath  it,  was  used 


THIS  WHITE-PANELED  ROOM  SHOWS  ABSOLUTELY  SYMMETRICAL 
TREATMENT,  NOT  ONLY  OF  THE  MANTEL,  BUT  ALSO  OF  THE 
FURNITURE  PLACED  NEAR  IT 


objects  is  a  terra-cotta  bust  of  one  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  ladies  in  the  center,  and  a  clear 
glass  vase  of  flowers  at  each  end  of  the  mantel, 
with  two  small  pictures  of  approximately  the 
same  size  in  spaces  two  and  four.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  pleasing  if  there  is  a  mirror  set  in  the 
wall  above  the  mantel-shelf. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  opportimity  of  re¬ 
producing  two  rooms  from  Mount  Vernon. 
One  of  these  rooms  is  the  white-paneled  sit¬ 
ting-room  of  Martha  Washington  in  which  the 
fireplace  cuts  off  one  corner.  Ordinarily  this 
is  a  difficult  arrangement,  because  it  forces  one 


over  the  mantel.  Against  this  mirrored  sur¬ 
face  we  used  a  set  of  five  old  Chinese  vases  of 
red-and-yellow  glass  of  approximately  the 
same  size  and  exactly  the  same  colors.  This 
particular  mantel  was  a  very  beautiful  natural- 
colored  pine  one,  and  I  felt  that  the  variety  of 
the  carving  of  the  mantel  itself  and  of  the 
painting  above  offered  sufficient  interest  with¬ 
out  a  disturbing  variety  of  objects,  so  this 
orderly  row  of  old  vases  is  very  successful. 

This  use  of  a  number  of  objects  of  the  same 
size  is  an  excellent  one.  On  an  unusually  long 
Concluded  on  page  72 
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Economize  by  reducing  rent  with  a 

Kroehler  Daven-O 


A  davenport  is  essential  in  a  well  and  properly  furnished 
home  or  apartment. 

When  you  install  a  Kroehler  Daven-O  in  your  library  or 
parlor,  you  add  to  your  home  the  equivalent  of  an  extra 
bedroom  and  make  a  saving  of  at  least  $10  to  $15  monthly. 

For  the  Kroehler  Daven-O  folds  and  unfolds — is  a  daven¬ 
port  of  rare  beauty  by  day — is  a  bed  of  rare  comfort  at  night. 
And  an  easy,  well-balanced  motion  effects  the  transition. 

Kroehler  Daven-Os  are  made  in  two  sizes — long  for  large 
rooms,  short  for  small  rooms. 

Either  length  has  a  luxuriously  comfortable,  full-sized  bed, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  patented,  sagless,  folding,  metal  bed- 
frame  and  spring  and  a  Kroehler  made,  30-lb.  felted  cotton, 
removable  mattress,  high-grade  and  dependable. 


Ample  room  for  pillows  and  extra  coverings  in  folded  bed. 
Sanitary — airy.  When  unfolded,  bed  is  ready  for  use. 

A  splendid  variety  from  which  to  select — in  Modern  Over¬ 
stuffed,  Colonial  and  Period  styles,  luxuriously  upholstered 
in  richest  tapestries,  velours,  leather  or  leather  substitutes. 
All  woods — -finishes — prices.  But  only  one  standard  of 
quality  and  this  guaranteed  the  highest. 

Kroehler  Daven-Os  are  sold  by  enterprising  furniture  deal¬ 
ers  nearly  everywhere.  Ask  your  dealer  today  for  a  demon¬ 
stration. 

But  when  buying,  look  for  the  Kroehler  Daven-O  trade¬ 
mark.  It  is  the  sigmof  the  genuine — of  the  original.  Also 
look  for  the  Kroehler  label  on  the  mattress. 

A  handsome,  illustrated  booklet,  with  the  name  of  your 
dealer,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROEHLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

factories  at:  Kankakee,  III.  Naperville,  Ill.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ Canadian  Factory:  Stratford,  Ontario 
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f’HARMACAL*  COMPANY 

ST  LOUIS. MO.. U.S  A. 


Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

“EXPECTATION,”  BY  JOSEF  ISRAELS 


Listerine  Helps  to 

Keep  Children  IVe/l 

* 

With  the  opening  of  school  the 
children  will  again  be  kept  indoors 
with  many  others.  Precaution¬ 
ary  measures  should  always  be 
at  hand  to  prevent  the  ailments 
to  which  they  are  subject 

A  Listerine  gargle  at  the  first 
sign  of  sore  throat  helps  to  ward 
off  infection. 

A  Listerine  mouthwash,  after  the 
regular  brushing  of  the  teeth, 
tends  to  prevent  the  development 

of  bacteria  which  hasten  tooth 

*■ 

decay. 

Listerine  is  also  useful  as  an  anti¬ 
septic  wash  for  cuts,  scratches 
and  skin  abrasions. 

Always  keep  Listerine  in  the 
home  for  use  as  a  part  of  daily 
hygiene  and  for  prompt  applica¬ 
tion  in  case  of  minor  emergencies. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 


PRENATAL  DAYS,  AND 
CHEERFUL,  TOO 

BY  CAROLYN  CONANT  VAN  BLARCOM 


“T’M  TIRED  out,”  Edith  confessed,  after 
1  a  strenuous  day. 

“Backache,  headache  and  indigestion?” 
added  the  experienced  young  husband. 

“Urn-hum”;  tears  were  in  the  background. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry.”  He  stood  up  and 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  “I 
suppose  it’s  more  your  affair  than  mine,  but 
I  do  wish  you’d  take  better  care  of  yourself. 
Your  health’s  important  to  me  anyway,  but 
it’s  important  to  three  people  just  now.”  He 
was  an  earnest  young  man  and  he  loved  analo¬ 
gies.  “Look  how  I  fuss  over  the  working  of 
my  car.”  He  had  been  spending  hours  over 
automobile  literature.  “Aren’t  you  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  car?  Why  don’t  you  learn 
to  do  for  yourself?” 

“Well,  I  had  to  do  some  shopping  to-day 
and  I’d  promised  to  go  to  Mrs.  Brigham’s 
bridge.  Everybody  says  you  must  be  ‘nor¬ 
mal.’  But  I  will  go  to  the  doctor  to-morrow 
and  find  out  just  what  I  can  do.  I  can’t  keep 
on  like  this.” 

There  was  a  different  atmosphere  the  next 
evening.  George  didn’t  know  just  why,  but 
the  doctor  could  have  told  him.  A  simple, 
nourishing  luncheon,  a  long  nap  and  an  horn’s 
walk — even  one  day  of  the  regime  had  done 
wonders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Edith  had  had 
the  ideal  of  being  “normal”  so  impressed  on 
her  mind  by  the  reaction  against  the  old 
Mid- Victorian  idea  that  an  expectant  mother’s 
chief  occupation  was  to  be  on  a  sofa  that 
she  hadn’t  bothered  about  the  few  rules  of 
health  still  necessary  for  civilized  women 
during  this  period.  She  had  no  such  exten¬ 
sive  literature  as  the  automobile-makers  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  husbands,  but  she  gathered  plenty 
of  help  from  her  doctor  and  the  magazines. 

CHE  soon  found  out  that  a  maternity  corset 

put  on  promptly  at  three  or  four  months 
saves  any  amount  of  backache.  She  dis¬ 
carded  heavy,  fancy  brassieres  and  wore  the 
softest  kind  she  could  find.  She  put  away  all 
her  pet  high-heeled  shoes — backache  again — 
and  hunted  up  a  pair  of  broad,  low-heeled  ten¬ 
nis  shoes  for  every  day.  She  found  out,  by  the 
way,  that  you  can  find  pretty  slippers  with  low 
heels,  too.  (Did  you  ever  notice  the  kind  a  tall 
actress  wears  when  her  leading  man  isn’t  over  six 
feet — and  gets  away  with  them?  It  can  be 
done.)  She  learned  more  about  diet  from  what 
the  doctor  and  the  books  and  pamphlets  left  out 
than  from  what  they  said.  A  regular,  normal, 
well-balanced,  mixed  diet — according  to  her 
analysis — was  what  it  boiled  down  to,  with 
meat  once  a  day,  three  quarts  of  fluid — milk, 
water,  soup  and  cocoa — a  day,  some  uncooked 
fruit  every  day  and  plenty  of  vegetables.  That 
three  quarts  looked  enormous  till  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  only  four  glasses  in  a 
quart  anyhow.  Rich,  indigestible  foods  were 
tabu  of  course.  She  cut  out  a  list  of  things 
she  could  eat  and  kept  it  where  she  could  see 
it  when  she  was  making  out  the  day’s  orders. 
The  simplest  diet  is  a  nuisance.  She  was 
bound  she  would  make  this  one  as  easy  as 
possible.  This  is  the  list  she  kept  in  her  desk, 
labeled : 

CAN  EAT!  * 

Animal  foods:  Fish,  eggs,  oysters,  milk. 
Meat  once  a  day. 

Vegetables:  Onions,  asparagus,  celery,  sweet 
potatoes,  white  potatoes,  rice,  peas,  Lima 
beans,  tomatoes,  beets,  carrots,  string-beans, 
spinach,  lettuce  and  cress  are  usually  safe. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower,  corn,  egg-plant,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  radishes  should  be  eaten  with  great 
caution.  Avoid  beans  and  parsnips  if  you 
find  that  they  cause  flatulence. 


Fresh  f  ruits:  Apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears, 
oranges,  figs,  cherries,  pineapple,  grapes, 
plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  grapefruit.  These  are  more  laxative  if 
eaten  alone,  as  before  breakfast  and  before 
retiring.  Cooked  fruits  are  also  beneficial, 
but  probably  are  less  laxative. 

Cereals  are  good  and  their  value  is  increased 
by  the  milk  and  cream. 

Breads:  Graham,  corn-meal,  whole-wheat 
and  bran. 

Desserts:  Fruit,  preserves,  gelatin,  corn¬ 
starch,  rice  and  tapioca  pudding,  ice-cream,  etc. 

1NJINE-TENTHS  of  the  baby’s  weight  is 
gained  after  the  fifth  month,  say  the  doc¬ 
tors,  and  actually  half  of  it  during  the  last 
eight  weeks.  Besides,  the  body  uses  food 
more  economically  during  pregnancy  than  at 
any  other  time.  One  does  not  have  to  “eat 
for  two”  till  the  latter  part  of  the  period. 
Her  own  gain  in  weight  during  the  early  part 
of  pregnancy  she  knew  was  storing  up  help 
for  herself  when  the  period  of  nursing  began. 

Plenty  of  warm  (not  hot)  baths,  urine  exami¬ 
nations  at  least  once  a  month  at  first  and  three 
a  month  during  the  last  half  of  pregnancy, 
avoidance  of  constipation — these  she  took  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  she  never  understood 
what  they  all  meant  to  the  baby  and  herself 
till  the  doctor  told  her.  “Why  does  baby 
have  any  waste  matter?”  she  demanded.  “It 
doesn’t  have  to  do  anything  but  grow.” 

“Every  live  cell  has  waste — that  is  one-half 
of  the  process  of  growth,”  said  the  doctor. 
“Every  organ  in  your  body  has  its  waste  mat¬ 
ter  carried  off  in  the  blood,  and  excreted 
either  through  your  lungs,  skin,  bowels  or 
kidneys  The  baby’s  waste  matter  is  small, 
but  it  must  be  got  rid  of.  And  the  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished,  until  the  baby  is 
born,  is  through  your  body.  Your  blood  has 
to  nourish  the  baby  and  carry  away  the  waste 
products  of  its  growth,  as  well  as  of  your  own 
machinery.” 

The  old  idea  of  a  “tooth  for  every  child” 
the  dentists  tell  us  now  is  perfect  nonsense. 
The  tendency  to  acid-mouth  due  to  stomach 
acidity  is  what  has  deprived  so  many  women 
of  perfectly  good  teeth  winch  they  need  never 
have  lost.  If  they  had  had  their  teeth  looked 
after  early  in  each  pregnancy  and  used  an 
alkaline  tooth-wash,  besides  being  careful  to 
brush  their  teeth  after  each  meal,  the  old  buga¬ 
boo  would  never  have  got  the  superstitious 
hold  that  it  has,  even  on  intelligent  women. 
It  isn’t  easy  to  find  the  time  and  strengtli 
for  the  dentist  during  the  nine  months,  but 
it  is  much  easier  than  to  go  three  or  four  times 
as  often  later  on  when  you  must  sandwich 
your  appointments  in  between  three-hour 
feedings,  and  when  you  are  still  “getting  your 
strength  back.” 

TWO  hours  a  day  out-of-doors,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  or-  the  season,  according  to 
directions,  sounds  easy,  but  it  takes  planning. 
Walking,  which  is  probably  the  very  best 
exercise  for  this  time,  also  strengthens  the 
muscles  which  are  used  at  birth.  Many  doc¬ 
tors  prescribe  deep-breathing  exercises  from 
the  very  start  of  the  period. 

Violent  exercise  and  sports  are  to  be  avoided. 
Motoring  and  carriage-driving  are  pleasant 
diversions,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as  exer¬ 
cise.  Any  such  riding  must  be  in  comfortable 
vehicles  and  over  smooth  roads  so  that  there 
will  be  no  jarring  nor  jolting. 

Indoor  exercise  in  the  form  of  light  house¬ 
work  is  beneficial.  Heavy  work,  like  scrub- 

Concluded  on  page  5  4. 
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What  One  Year  of  “Acid-Mouth” 

Can  Do  to  Your  Teeth 


Literally,  of  course, “Acid-Mouth”  does  not 
work  by  the  calendar.  It  starts  at  some  un¬ 
determined  period  in  a  person’s  life,  and  stays 
persistently  but  quietly  on  the  job  until  the 
first  stab  of  pain  or  pinhole  cavity  warns  that 
all  is  not  well  with  the  teeth.  It  may  take 
years  for  the  comparatively  mild  mouth  acids 
to  undermine  the  enamel,  but  one  year  of 
“Acid-Mouth”  can  play  swift  havoc  with 
even  the  hardest  enamel  once  it  has  begun 
definitely  to  weaken. 

Make  your  own  Test  for  “Acid-Mouth” 

Write  to  us  for  free  supply  of  Litmus  Test 
Papers  and  10-day  Free  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste.  Place  one  of  the  blue  Litmus 
Papers  on  your  tongue,  and  keep  it  there  until 
thoroughly  moistened.  If  it  remains  blue,  you 
are  free  from  “Acid-Mouth,”  and  therefore 
exceptionally  fortunate,  since  95  in  every  100 
people  are  believed  to  have  “Acid-Mouth.” 
But  if  it  turns  pink,  your  mouth  is  in  an  un¬ 
favorably  acid  condition. 


TOOTH 


Counteracts  “ Acid-Mouth 


If  the  Litmus  Paper  does  turn  pink,  make  this 
second  test:  First  brush  your  teeth  and  gums 
thoroughly  with  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  from  the  trial 
tube,  then  place  another  Litmus  Paper  on  your 
tongue.  This  time  it  will  stay  blue,  thus  demon¬ 
strating  Pebeco’s  ability  to  give  prompt  aid  ill  check¬ 
ing  mouth  acids. 


Consult  with  your  dentist  twice  a  year  and  use 
Pebeco  twice  a  day.  That  way  you  may  keep  all 
your  teeth  for  life. 


Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


Litmus 

Test 

Papers 


j  LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

In  order  that  I  may  make  my  own  test  for 
“Acid-Mouth,”  send  me  your  Litmus  Test 
i  Papers  and  Ten-day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  with- 
|  out  cost  or  obligation  to  me. 


Name 


Canadian  Agents 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited 
10  McCall  Street,  Toronto 


i  City  or  Town. 


OUR  SIGN  IS  QU R  BON D 
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THE  DINNER-PAIL  OF 
THE  BUSINESS  GIRL 

BY  H.  M.  CONKLIN  AND  P.  D.  PARTRIDGE 


ALTHOUGH  some  fortunate  workers  may 
^  be  within  walking  distance  of  a  hot  and 
L  savory  noonday  meal,  there  are  a  large 
proportion  of  girls  in  the  business  world  who 
work  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  homes 
that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  a  lunch  with 
them. 

At  the  present  high  cost  of  food  they  can 
not  afford  to  go  to  a  tea-room  or  hotel,  for  the 
cost  of  a  good  luncheon  there  is  beyond  their 
modest  purse.  They  find  cafeterias  and  dairy 
lunches  impossible  for  six  days  of  the  week. 
Cafes  and  lunch-rooms  often  display  conspicu¬ 
ously  a  sign  advertising  their  fifty-cent  lunch. 
Try  that  luncheon  each  day  for  a  week  and 
you  will  soon  find  that  your  stomach  revolts. 

The  solution  of  the  lunch  problem  for  these 
young  people  must  be  along  the  line  of  im¬ 
proving  the  dinner-pail. 

Go  during  the  noon-hour  into  the  office  of 
the  biggest  concern  you  know  that  employs 
women  and  girls  while  they  are  eating  their 
lunches.  You  will  hear  some  such  bits  of 
conversation  at  this : 

“Here’s  a  quarter,  Mabel;  buy  me  a  couple 
of  eclairs  at  the  delicatessen.” 

Or,  “Get  me  twenty -five  cents’  worth  of 
potato  salad,”  or,  “Bring  me  a  raisin  bun  and 
a  dill  pickle.”  Mabel  will  depart  with  the 
Binds  and  in  a  few  moments  reappear  loaded 
with  paper  pails  and  boxes,  the  sign  of  the 
delicatessen  store. 

NT O  WONDER  that  they  look  pale  and  under- 
1  '  nourished,  some  of  them  thin  to  the  point 
of  emaciation,  and  when  attacked  by  that  old 
enemy,  the  cold,  which  lies  in  wait  ready  to 
spring  at  their  throats,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  hacking  cough  hangs  on  until  they  forget 
it  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  their  daily  life. 

The  girls  who  bring  their  lunches  come  with 
a  small  parcel  or  a  bag,  often  not  seemed  by 
any  fastening.  They  bring  forth  such  things 
as  a  thick  slice  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  meat, 
an  egg  cooked  so  hard  that  it  would  surely 
bound  if  it  were  inadvertently  dropped,  two 
slices  of  bread  with  no  butter,  poorly  conceal¬ 
ing  an  underdone  pork-chop  between  them,  a 
glass  of  jelly  and  a  box  of  crackers,  a  paper 
pail  filled  with  so-called  chicken  salad  obviously 
from  the  delicatessen  store  and  no  doubt 
costing  but  twenty-five  cents — and  the  inno¬ 
cent  girl  never  wonders  how  they  can  sell  real 
chicken  salad  in  such  a  quantity  for  such  a 
price!  Does  the  prospect  sound  inviting? 

Just  for  a  moment  consider  the  morning 
routine  of  the  girl’s  life  if  she  has  to  prepare 
her  lunch  for  herself.  She  never  arises  until 
just  sufficient  time  is  left  to  have  her  break¬ 
fast  and  reach  the  office  at  the  proper  hour. 
She  does  not  tliink  of  her  lunch  until  morning 
and  then  there  is  a  scramble  to  prepare  it. 
Is  this  not  cause  enough  for  the  lunch  to  be  so 
poor  that  only  the  real  pangs  of  hunger  can 
force  her  to  eat  such  a  hastily  prepared  meal? 

pOSSIBLY  some  member  of  the  family 
A  who  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  lunch  undertakes  this  task  for  her. 
Consequently  it  becomes  merely  a  routine  of 
getting  together  anything  that  is  convenient 
and  quick  to  prepare.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  appetite  must  be  tempted  by  good 
tilings  just  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  if  the 
meal  were  to  be  eaten  at  home. 

Think  of  the  varieties  of  ways  to  carry  a 
lunch.  There  are  the  patent  lunch-boxes 
containing  a  vacuum  bottle.  Or  why  not 
save  all  the  candy  and  stationery  boxes  for 
that  purpose?  The  great  advantage  in  car¬ 
rying  the  latter  is  being  able  to  throw  them 
away  after  the  lunch  is  eaten.  Some  girls 
carry  a  small  fancy  basket. 

Whatever  the  receptacle,  a  prime  requisite 
of  the  dainty  lunch  is  the  wrapping  of  the 
different  tilings  hi  wax  or  paraffin  paper,  thus 
preventing  odors  from  wandering  from  their 
own  particular  brand  of  food.  A  small 
flat  jar,  such  as  some  soft  cheese  comes  in, 
makes  an  excellent  dish  in  which  to  carry 
beans,  creamed  dishes,  salads,  or  any  of  the 
softer  foods. 

A  knife,  fork  and  spoon  as  well  as  paper 
napkins  may  be  left  in  a  convenient  place  in 
the  office  desk  to  be  washed  and  put  back  each 
noon  after  using.  In  the  vacuum  bottle  on 
hot  Summer  days  a  refreshing  cold  drink  or 
bouillon  may  be  carried. 

During  the  Winter  months  it  may  contain 
hot  tea,  cocoa,  soup,  or  boiling  water  to  which 
a  bouillon  cube  may  be  added,  the  bouillon 
cubes  so  easily  kept  in  a  small  space  and  that 
may  be  purchased  in  tiny  air-tight  boxes  so 
that  they  will  keep  an  indefinite  time.  Bouil¬ 
lon  is,  of  course,  merely  an  appetizer.  It  con¬ 
tains  practically  no  real  food. 

QANDWICHES  to  many  people  are  a 
prime  requisite  of  the  daily  lunch.  They 
need  not  always  be  of  the  same  kind  of  bread 
or  the  same  kind  of  fillings.  Cut  the  bread  in 
moderately  thin  slices.  Use  bran,  rye, 
Graham  or  whole- wheat  for  a  change.  Raisin 
bread  is  excellent. 

Tiny  cans  of  delicious  prepared  fillings  for 
sandwiches  and  bottles  of  prepared  salad 
dressing  may  be  kept  in  reserve  on  the  pantry 
shelf  for  the  days  when  there  are  no  left-overs 
that  can  be  utilized. 

Often,  however,  there  will  be  a  small  piece 
of  meat  or  a  chop  left  over  from  the  evening 
meal.  Put  it  through  the  food-chopper  at 
once,  moisten  it  with  mustard,  cream  or  salad 
dressing,  or  mix  it  with  a  little  tomato  catchup 
or  chilli  sauce  and  it  is  ready  for  the  next 
morning. 

For  the  days  when  a  sweet  sandwich  is 
desired,  chop  a  few  dates  and  moisten  with 
salad  dressing  or  with  lemon-juice,  or  mix 
a  few  chopped  nuts  with  jelly  or  orange  mar¬ 
malade.  Crisp  bacon  broken  in  tiny  bits 
and  mixed  with  jelly  makes  a  delicious  filling. 

Canned  tuna  or  salmon  combined  with 
chopped  nuts  and  moistened  with  salad 


dressing  is  very  good.  A  lettuce  sandwich  is 
one  way  of  getting  the  business  girl  to  eat 
some  of  the  greenstuff's  which  are  so  impor¬ 
tant.  Lettuce  and  tomato  or  lettuce  and  pea¬ 
nut-butter  with  salad  dressing  or  lettuce  alone 
may  be  used. 

IJLAIN  brown-bread-and-butter  sandwiches 
are  a  nice  variation.  There  are  many 
suggestions  for  filling  the  cheese-jar.  There 
are  always  salads  for  Summer-time.  It  is 
surprising  how  really  appetizing  many  of  the 
thin-sliced  meats  or  fish  are  when  eaten  cold, 
and  baked  beans  with  catchup  make  a  fine 
luncheon  dish. 

Eggs  cooked  in  the  shell  may  be  cut  in  two 
lengthwise  and  the  yolks  creamed  with  season¬ 
ing  and  salad  dressing  and  used  to  refill  the 
white.  A  little  chopped  ham  or  potted  ham 
and  mustard  is  a  good  combination  to  add  to 
the  egg-yolk.  Or  the  egg  may  be  chopped  and 
mixed  with  any  number  of  different  delicious 
things  to  make  a  sandwich  filling. 

The  dessert  is  an  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  girl’s  luncheon.  So  many  of  them  go  to 
tea-rooms  and  soda-fountains  and  eat  just 
sweets — a  slice  of  cake,  a  French  pastry  or  a 
dish  of  ice-cream,  and  apparently  this  is  their 
only  lunch. 

Dessert  should  never  take  the  place  of  the 
main  part  of  the  meal.  For  the  last  pleasant 
bite  a  slice  of  home-made  cake  is  always  wel¬ 
come.  Fruit  is  easy  to  carry — an  orange, 
apple,  banana  or  bunch  of  grapes.  Business 
girls  do  not  eat  enough  fruit.  In  the  jar 
spoken  of  before,  a  baked  custard,  pudding 
or  some  preserved  fruit  may  be  carried. 

The  ordinary  wedge-shaped  piece  of  pie 
was  never  intended  for  serving  in  any  way 
except  on  a  plate  to  be  eaten  with  a  fork; 
however,  there  should  be  no  reason  on  pie¬ 
making  days  why  a  turnover  could  not  be 
made  from  a  little  of  the  pie-crust,  as  in  that 
form  it  is  easy  to  carry  and  easy  to  eat. 
Lighter  desserts  are  better  as  a  rule  for  office 
workers,  but  pie  is  good  for  occasional  use. 

T  ET  us  not  forget  milk.  From  most  offices 
■L/  it  is  possible  to  send  out  after  bottled 
milk,  and  the  girl  who  thinks  and  reads  knows 
that  here  is  her  chance  to  obtain  a  food  un¬ 
equaled  for  “building  up”  the  run-down  body. 
Milk  is  a  cheap  food  at  any  price. 

Here  are  a  few  suggested  combinations  for 
lunches  for  various  seasons  of  the  year  : 

FOR  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER 

1 

Hot  Cream-of-Potato  Soup  (vacuum  bottle) 
Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 
Orange  Saiad  with  Lettuce 
(LTse  custard  cup) 

Cup-Cake 

2 

Brown-Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 
Milk 

Baked  Apple  Stuffed  with  Raisins  and  Nuts 
(Send  out  for  milk  to  drink  and  use  top-milk 
for  baked  apple) 

3 

Sandwiches  with  Lettuce  and  Sliced  Tender 
Meat  as  Filling 
Spiced  Apple-Sauce 

Doughnut  Coffee  (vacuum  bottle) 

4 

Small  Pot  of  Baked  Beans 
(If  heated  just  before  packing,  these  will  stay 
warm  a  long  while) 
Lettuce-and-Bacon  Sandwiches 
Orange 

5 

Buttered  Graham  Crackers 
Bottle  of  Milk 

Pot  of  Cheese  Pot  of  Jam 

FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

1 

Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 
Little  Green  Onion 
Stuffed  Tomato  Salad 

(Cottage-cheese  or  finely  chopped  meat  for 
stuffing) 

Ice-Cream 

(Send  out  for  ice-cream) 
Home-Made  Cake 

2 

Sliced  Cold  Meat 
Potato-and-Nut  Salad 
Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 

3 

Lettuce  Sandwiches 
Stuffed  Eggs 

Lemonade  Potato  Chips 

Cake 

4 

Green  Pepper  Stuffed  with  Cottage-cheese 
Fresh  Strawberries  with  Sugar 
Home-Made  Cookies 
Cold  Tea 

5 

Chopped  Pickle  or  Relish  Sandwiches 
Tuna  or  Salmon  Salad 
Jellied  Fruit 

6 

Tomatoes  (may  be  sliced  at  office  and  eaten 
with  salt) 

Lettuce  Sandwiches 
Sliced  Cold  Tongue 

Fancy  Cookies  Fresh  Fruit  Sauce 

The  improvement  of  the  dinner-pail  is  easy 
to  accomplish  by  simply  giving  a  little  more 
thought  to  what  is  prepared  for  it. 
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Tomatoes  and  bacon  en  casserole 


— the  hot  dish  that  tastes  so  good  on  a  cool  night 


Rich,  juicy  tomatoes  bursting  with  delicious 
stuffing,  seasoned  with  bacon  and  crinkly 
ribbons  of  red  and  green  pepper  and  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  onion  —  baked  in  the  casserole  under 
thin  strips  of  crispy  bacon — what  a  joy  it  is  to 
come  home  these  first  cool  evenings  to  a  satis¬ 
fying  meal  like  that! 

When  it’s  smoking  hot  from  the  oven  and  all 
pervaded  with  that  savory  bacon  taste — the 


mellow  flavor  of  Swift’s  Premium — just  one 
whiff  is  enough  to  make  everybody  ravenously 
hungry. 

Swift’s  Premium  Bacon  is  the  best  that  skill 
and  care  can  produce.  The  fat  and  lean  in  the 
thin,  perfect  slices  are  always  evenly  balanced 
and  the  taste  is  as  delicate  as  the  texture. 

This  finer  bacon  is  sold  in  the  jar,  the  strip, 
and  the  sanitary  carton. 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Bacon 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Fry  2  slices  of  Swiff  s  Premium 
Bacon  and  cut  in  small  pieces. 
Fry  chopped  onion  and  pepper 
in  the  bacon  fat.  Remove  seeds 
and  pulp  of  tomatoes.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Drain  the 
pulp  and  mix  it  with  bread 
crumbs,  chopped  bacon,  onion  and 
pepper.  Refill  tomatoes.  Cover 
with  buttered  crumbs.  Place 
strips  of  bacon  over  the  tomatoes 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
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THAT  PLAGUY  DINNER 

have  a  cafeteria 

BY  YSOBEL  FAROWE 


A  LOS  ANGELES  CAFETERIA,  RESTFUL  OF  LIGHTING  AND  COLOR  SCHEME 
AND  ARTISTICALLY  DECORATED 


WHY,  in  some  of  these  Eastern  towns 
where  of  all  places  the  household  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  and  are  so  acute, 
don’t  we  have  cafeterias? 

Among  the  charms  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  is  the  comfort  and  domestic  economy 
offered  in  small  places  and  in  cities,  by  cafe¬ 
terias.  They  are  “nice”  restaurants.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  in  New  York  City, 
for  example,  but  there  they  are  mostly  “cheap 
joints”  and  their  patronage  almost  entirely 
that  of  certain  working  classes.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  whole  families  of  apparent  means  and 
fastidious  taste  frequent  them. 

The  quality  and  variety  of  food,  in  the 
California  cafeterias  are  choice.  In  Los 
Angeles  I  went  to  one  which  served  only 
luncheon  and  dinner.  It  was  as  attractive 
and  pleasant  a  restaurant  as  one  could  wish 
for,  restful  of  lighting  and  color  scheme,  and 
artistically  decorated.  It  was  not  a  dingy, 
clattering  place  of  hurry  and  kitchen  odors; 
it  had  “atmosphere.” 

The  woodwork  and  tables  and  chairs  were 
all  “done”  in  light  gray  paint,  the  floor  was 
of  a  soft  shade  of  tiling,  a  fountain  sang  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  there  were  plants 
and  flowers  about,  and  at  night  there  was 
music.  But  the  point  is  that  there  were  in 
this  setting  the  jewels  of  economy  and  die¬ 
tetic  choice  that  would  .commend  them¬ 
selves  to  enjoyment  in  any  community. 

TUST  what  constitutes  the  process  of  having 
J  a  meal  at  a  cafeteria?  It  is  like  this ;  you 
and  your  husband  and  your  big  son  and  little 
daughter  go  to  a  cafeteria  for  supper.  You 
walk  single-file  down  the  side  of  a  big  room 
with  tables  and  chairs  in  it.  In  turn  you 
take  from  a  pile  of  each,  a  tray,  a  napkin  and 
the  flat  silver  you  need.  You  push  your  tray 
along  on  a  little  ledge  in  front  of  a  counter 
that  holds  food,  and  choose  what  you  wish. 

Beneath  the  sections  containing  hot  foods 
are  pipes  that  keep  them  hot.  Back  of  the 
counter  stand  servers  who  liand  to  you  on 
plates  the  food  winch  you  select.  The  offer¬ 
ings  stretch  out  before  you  from  soup  and 
celery  through  the  staples  of  a  “square  meal,” 
to  the  niceties  of  pastries  and  prune  whips. 

At  the  end  of  the  counter  a  person  who 
operates  a  machine  something  like  a  cash- 
register  gives  you  a  little  check  for  the  amount 
you  owe  for  your  meal,  and  winch  you  pay 
later,  as  you  leave  the  dining-room. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  a  vegetarian  or  a  salad 
mood;  your  husband  pines  for  Ash  while  your 
boy  wants  meat  and  potatoes,  and  your 
younger  child  requires  milk,  and  eggs  in  some 
form,  and  a  junket  for  dessert.  All  right. 
They  are  all  there! 

Each  "requirement  can  be  satisAed  without 
waste  and  scattered  effort,  and  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  and  labor.  You  take  your  tray  to  a 
table  and  when  you  have  Anished  your  meal, 
an  employee  whose  business  it  is  to  do  so, 
clears  the  table  for  newcomers. 

I  asked  a  “tray-girl”  about  her  work.  She 
said  she  was  employed  eight  hours  a  day  to 
carry  out  trays  and  dishes,  wash  them,  and 
help  the  food-line  servers  set  up  the  food 
just  before  opening  hours;  that  her  work  ad¬ 
mitted  of  her  being  out  two  or  three  hours 
between  shifts,  and  that  she  found  it  pleasant 
work.  She  said  also  that  no  one  could  hire 
her  to  be  a  “general  houseworker.”  Mtdtiple 
satisfaction  for  those  concerned! 

I  talked  with  some  women  of  the  town  in 
winch  I  reside,  asking  them  whether  a  caf¬ 
eteria  would  “go,”  and  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  a  survival  of  success  after  the  Arst  novelty 
of  such  an  enterprise  should  have  worn  off. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  was  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  restaurant  ought  to  be  a 
huge  success  and  a  great  addition  to  the 
accommodations  of  the  town. 

TN  THIS  city  are  about  thirty  thousand 
1  souls,  all  told ;  for  the  type  of  family  to  whose 
domestic  comfort  the  suggestions  are  dedi¬ 
cated,  there  are  these  places  to  eat:  three 
hotels,  two  boarding  houses,  and  one  tea¬ 
room  of  very  independent  management  where 
an  atmosphere  of  the  disagreeable  in  service 
has  deepened  as  the  prices  have  mounted 
to  nothing  short  of  highway  robbery. 

The  women  to  whom  I  talked  agreed  that 
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the  main  dif Acuity  would  be  to  get  such  a 
venture  started. 

“Granted,”  says  the  reader,  “that  a  caf¬ 
eteria  would  be  a  most  ideal  thing,  how 
would  you  proceed  to  bring  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  one?” 

T  THINK  there  are  two  or  three  different 
1  possible  methods  of  doing  this.  The  Los 
Angeles  cafeteria  which  I  have  described  was 
run  under  independent  management,  but  I 
observed  that  there  were  “chains”  of  these 
restaurants  in  the  coast  cities.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  Ane  opportunity  for  a  capitalist  to 
Anance  a  chain  of  them  in  the  East,  thus 
fostering  a  standard  of  form  and  require¬ 
ment.  A  plan  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Let  a  group  of  women  interested  in  the 
matter  choose  a  committee  to  go  to  New 
York  and  interview  the  proprietor  or  the 
manager  of  some  big,  successful  cafeteria. 
Invite  that  man  to  introduce  a  cafeteria  in 
your  town,  or  to  suggest  to  you  business 
associates  of  Ins  who  might  be  interested  to 
do  it. 

2.  Let  such  a  committee  talk  with  local 
hotel  managers  and  ask  them,  either  some 
one  of  them  singly,  or  two  or  three  hi  joint 
enterprise  to  set  up  a  cafeteria  in  the  town. 

3.  Form  a  league  of  women  sufficiently 
interested  and  able  either  by  themselves,  or 
by  assistance  enlisted  from  them  husbands, 
to  Anance  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  cafeteria  until  it  shall  be  on  a  gain¬ 
ing  basis,  when  the  proAts  should  revert  to 
the  league  members.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  visit  a  cafeteria,  study  the  equipment, 
and  And  a  woman  experienced  in  running  a 
pubUc  restaurant  to  manage  the  cafeteria. 
In  other  words  the  idea  of  number  three  is 
to  go  ahead  on  your  own  hook. 

Of  course,  some  one  will  ask,  “How  are  we 
to  And  that  woman?” 

Undoubtedly  she  would  be  hard  to  And,  but 
I  think  she  could  be  found.  There  are  women 
who  have  been  running  cafeterias  in  encamp¬ 
ments.  There  are  women  who  have  run 
school  lunch  rooms  who  are  capable  of  a 
bigger  proposition.  And  there  are,  in  any 
community  of  several  thousands  of  people, 
a  few  women  of  “years  of  discretion”  need¬ 
ing  to  do  something  they  haven’t  done  be¬ 
fore. 

Some  one  else  will  surely  ask,  “When 
servants  are  impossible  to  And,  how  do  you 
think  we  shall  And  those  tray-girls?” 

This  is  where  the  cafeteria  will  lime  as  the 
factory  does.  The  household,  with  broken 
shifts  of  work,  long  hoims  and  lack  of  in¬ 
dependence  can  never  hold  out  equal  induce¬ 
ment. 

AND  because  the  task  of  piling  dishes  on 
a  tray  and  carrying  them  out  is  one  that 
requires  no  training,  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  employ  for  this  service  young  girls  and 
boys  of  Afteen  or  sixteen  years.  Work  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  shift,  from  Ave-thirty  to 
eight-thirty  approximately,  would  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  employment  of  young  people 
still  attending  school. 

I  suggest,  on  the  part  of  women  seeking 
to  lighten  their  household  burdens,  a  whole- 
souled  attempt  to  bring  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  cafeteria  in  their 
vicinity.  The  usefulness  of  a  nicely-appointed 
restaurant  of  tins  type  will  include  the  great 
number  of  persons  who  live  in  “rooms”  and 
take  their  meals  “out,”  not  to  mention  the 
number  of  families  who  live  in  their  homes 
but  have  no  servants.  Certainly  more  and 
more  people  are  seeking  meals  outside  the 
home. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked  what  advantage 
a  cafeteria  has  over  the  usual  type  of  res¬ 
taurant.  This  is  the  answer:  the  feature  of 
self-service  that  characterizes  a  cafeteria  re¬ 
duces  the  expenditure  involved.  There  is 
no  tipping:  the  absence  of  service  procures 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  best  food 
for  the  least  money. 

The  salient  points  about  cafeterias  are 
that  they  can  be  and  are  attractive  places  to 
go  to  for  meals,  and  that  they  offer  by  reason 
of  their  peculiar  characteristics  the  best  and 
the  most  to  the  patron  for  his  money,  and  at 
the  least  cost  to  the  management. 


°7/ie  wonderful  secret 
or  Cream 


THE  wonderful  secret  of  cream  sauce 
like  all  good  secrets  was  just  made  to 
be  told.  The  good  cook  whom  you 
have  always  admired  because  she  seems 
able  to  prepare  something  out  of  nothing 
and  in  no  time  at  all  knows  the  secret 
of  cream  sauce.  It  is  that  knowledge 
which  enables  her  to  use  up  the  bits  of 
roast  that  are  left,  the  vegetables  that 
hardly  seem  enough  to  serve  again,  to 
garnish  her  baked  fish  so  attractively, 
to  make  all  kinds  of  baked  dishes  from 
Potatoes  au  Gratin  to  Escalloped  Hali¬ 
but — and  the  creamed  dishes  from  Crab 
a  la  Newburgh  to  Chicken  a  la  King. 


Borden’s  Real 
Cream  Sauce 

14  cupful  Borden’s  Evapor¬ 
ated  Milk 
?4  cupful  water 
lii.  tablespoonfuls  butter 
or  butter  substitute 
IV2  tablespoonsfuls  flour 
1  scant  half  teasnoonful  salt 
High  seasoning  of  pepper 
or  paprika 

Melt  the  butter  or  butter 
substitute  in  a  small  sauce¬ 
pan,  stir  in  the  pepper  and 
salt  mixed  with  the  flour  and 
stir  until  well  blended,  away 
from  the  heat.  3  hen  gradu¬ 
ally  stir  in  the  milk  and  water 
mixed,  preferably  using  a 
wire  whisk,  and  taking  care 
that  all  of  the  liquid  is  thick¬ 
ened  before  a  further  amount 
is  added.  Let  boil  a  moment 
or  two. 

For  thick  cream  sauce  for  cro¬ 
quettes  use  the  same  recipe 
^eliminating  the  water. 

Borden’s  Potatoes 
au  Qratin 

1  pint  cold  potatoes 
Vz  cupful  yellow  cheese 
shaved  fine 
Cream  Sauce 

Cut  potatoes  into  dice.  Use 
1  cupful  cream  sauce,  to 
which  add  cheese,  and  stir 
in  double  boiler  till  cheese 
is  dissolved.  Put  layer  of 
potatoes  in  baking  dish,  then 
sauce,  alternating  potatoes 
and  sauce  till  dish  is  full. 
Sprinkle  lightly  with  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  in  quick  oven 
about  ten  minutes. 


crdmA 


'operated  Js 

With  the  Cream  left 


Makes  perfect  cream  sauce  because  it  is 
rich  country  milk  drawn  from  the  finest 
healthy  cows — sterilized  and  hermetically 
sealed  in  convenient  sized  cans.  All  the 
richness,  all  the  goodness  of  whole  milk 
prepared  so  that  you  may  have  it  right  on 
your  pantry  shelf  when  you  need  it. 

Keep  several  cans  on  hand  to  replace 
fresh  milk  and  cream  wherever  they  are 
generally  used  in  cooking.  It  will  im¬ 
prove  your  cream  soups,  will  make  the 
most  tempting  of  gravies  and  a  world  of 
other  homely  everyday  dishes  you  often 
must  do  without  because  the  milkman 
failed  to  come  or  the  milk  unexpec¬ 
tedly  soured. 

Your  Qrocer  will  supply  you 
with  Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 

Borden  Bldg.,  New  York 


Before  the  Civil  War  one  did  not  hear  so 
much  about  purity  in  connection  with  foods 
as  we  do  today.  Babies  especially  suffered 
for  lack  of  pure  milk.  Gail  Borden  recog¬ 
nized  this  need  and  in  1857  opened  a  little 
factory  at  Burrville,  Connecticut,  to  try  out 
a  way  of  preparing  country  milk  so  as  to  keep 
it  fresh  and  pure.  Today  Borden’s  Evapor¬ 
ated  Milk  is  known  and  used  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  all  over  the  world. 


uNSW£ET  entd 


BORDEN  PRODUCTS 


Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk  Borden’s  Milk  Chocolate 
Borden’s  Malted  Milk  Borden’s  Prepared  Coffee 

Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 


is  WEIGHT  i  P<>uN|3 
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separate  joys 


Th®  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 


3367 


thousand 


Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  with  your  berries.  Float  in 
e\eiy  bowl  of  ruilk.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter  for  hungry 
children  in  the  afternoon. 

They  are  nothing  but  grain  foods.  The  nutty  flavor  comes  from 
toasting.  The  flimsy  texture  comes  from  steam  explosions.  The  delights 
are  all  due  to  scientific  methods. 

Serve  morning,  noon  and  night  in  summer,  between  meals  and  at 
bedtime.  The  more  children  eat  the  better.  What  other  food  compares 
with  whole  grains  puffed? 


A 


Each  serving  dish  of  Puffed  Grains  contains  a  thousand 
separate  joys. 

Each  grain  is  a  bubble,  thin  and  flimsy,  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size. 

A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  have  occurred  in  each, 
blasting  every  food  cell. 

The  airy  globules  are  crisp  and  toasted.  They  taste  like 
nut -meats  puffed.  The  morsels  seem  like  fairy  foods,  almost 
too  good  to  eat. 

Yet  these  are  the  utmost  in  scientific  foods.  Two  are  whole 
grains,  with  every  food  cell  fitted  to  digest.  They  are  the 
foods  that  children  like  best,  and  the  best  foods  they  can  get. 


On  ice  cream 

Use  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs 
like  nut-meats  on  ice  cream. 
They  are  nut-like,  yet  so  flimsy 
that  they  almost  melt  away. 


The  new  pancakes 

Now  we  have  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour,  self-raising, 
mixed  with  ground  Puffed  Rice. 
The  Puffed  Rice  flour  tastes 
like  nut-flour,  and  it  makes  the 
pancakes  fluffy.  This  new  mix¬ 
ture  makes  the  finest  pancakes 
that  you  ever  tasted.  Try  it. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

CALL  UPON  US 


C’TT  here!  W e  are  eager  to  do  our  part,  but  we  can  be  successful  only  if  you  do  yours. 
Please  take  pains  to  address  each  request  to  the  right  editor,  as  described  on  this 
page,  in  care  of  The  Delineator  Service  Department,  Butterick  Building,  New 
York  City.  A  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  accompany  each  request. 

Note  the  precise  number  of  leaflets  sent  for  a  two-cent  stamped  envelope. 


ENJOY  PLAYING  HOSTESS 

CTOP  worrying  about  the  party  which  you 
can’t  put  off  a  month  longer! 

There  is  A  Musical  Tea  containing  novel 
charades  for  those  clever  folk  who  are  just  a 
little  bored  with  the  usual  entertainment. 

A  Motor  Party  is  for  every  one  who  owns  a 
car  or  who  rides  in  the  back  seat  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  car. 

These  parties  are  simple,  inexpensive  and 
different. 

The  Entertainment  Editor  will  send  you 
directions  on  receipt  of  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope. 

Entertaining  is  not  an  unpleasant  duty  when 
you  give  an  EDNA  ERLE  WILSON  party; 
every  detail  is  so  carefully  planned  that  you 
can  enjoy  yourself  with  your  guests.  MISS 
WILSON  is  The  Delineator  Entertainment 
Editor. 

Any  one  of  the  following  parties  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope : 

Vaudeville  Stunts  for  any  Party. 
“Cinderella,”  an  operetta  sung  to  familiar 
airs. 

A  Pagan  Rout  (a  costume  dance,  each  dance 
named). 

A  Dinner  Party  with  Musical  Program. 

A  Vaudeville  for  a  School  or  Community 
Party  with  Dance  Numbers. 

“Patriots'  Tea.”  A  Play  of  Revolutionary 
Times. 

Mother  Goose  Pageant  with  costumes  and 
music. 

Directions  for  a  “Blue-Moon  Party.” 

A  Motor  Party. 

A  Musical  Tea. 

Sandwiches  for  Your  Parties. 

THE  HOUSE  YOU  LIVE  IN 

A/TAKING  homes  beautiful  is  the  profession 
of  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW,  who  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for  The  Delineator. 
As  head  of  the  interior-decoration  department 
of  one  of  the  largest  department-stores  in  the 
world,  she  makes  beautiful  all  kinds  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  homes.  Her  articles  in  our  pages 
represent  the  result  of  her  years  of  experience. 

Our  Department  of  Interior  Decoration  re¬ 
quests  your  questions  on  any  problems  of 
good  taste  in  furnishing  and  decorating  your 
home.  Enclose  a  two-cent  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope,  stating  your  problem  as 
clearly  and  definitely  as  possible. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  HOME-MAKING 

TVTISS  FLORA  *G.  ORR,  the  editor  of  the 
Home-Economics  Department,  can  help 
the  housekeeper  in  every  emergency.  She 
knows  her  many-sided  problems  and  can  give 
definite  practical  advice. 

Miss  Orr  will  answer  individual  questions 
if  stamped  envelope  be  enclosed,  or  will  send 
any  three  of  the  following  leaflets  if  a  two-cent 
stamped  envelope  be  enclosed  for  the  purpose: 

A  Master  Rule  for  Cake-Making.  One  Rec¬ 
ipe  to  Make  Ten  Different  Kinds  of  Cake. 
A  Master  Rule  for  Using  Baking-Powder 
Biscuit  Dough  in  ten  different  ways. 

A  Master  Rule  for  Ten  Breads  from  One 
Dough. 

A  Set  of  Recipes  for  Making  Ten  Particularly 
Delicious  Candies  from  one  Foundation 
Fondant. 

A  Master  Rule  for  Frozen  Desserts.  One 
recipe  will  make  ten  different  kinds. 

How  to  Keep  the  Food  Bills  Down  and 
Health  Conditions  up. 

Government  and  State-College  Bulletins  on 
Homemaking.  List  of  Labor-Saving  De¬ 
vices. 

MAKING  THE  WORLD  SAFE  FOR 
BABIES 

THE  best,  most  authoritative  of  condensed 
literature  on  infant  hygiene  is  CAROLYN 
CONANT  VAN  BLARCOM’S  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  written  expressly  for  Delineator 
readers.  Our  Infant  Hygiene  Department 
will  send  any  three  of  the  following  leaflets  in 
a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  sent  for  the 
purpose : 

Rules  for  the  Nursing  Mother. 

Advice  to  Expectant  Mothers. 

Daily  Schedule  for  the  Feeding  and  Care  of 
Your  Baby  during  First  Year. 

Daily  Schedule  for  the  Feeding  and  Care  of 
Your  Baby  during  Second  Year. 

How  to  Organize  a  Baby-Health  Center. 
Outline  for  Talk  on  the  Care  of  Babies’  Eyes. 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Your  Babies’  Eyes. 
Suggestions  for  Organizing  Local  Work  to 
Prevent  Blindness  among  Babies. 
Information  about  Present  Laws  in  your  State 
for  Saving  Sight  of  Babies. 

Weight-Chart  for  Baby’s  First  Year. 

Keeping  Your  Baby  Well  in  Summer, 

Colic  and  Constipation  —  Common  and 
Troublesome  Ills  of  Babyhood. 


THE  CHILD’S  READING 

JLJOW  the  “kiddies”  love  good  stories  read  to 
them!  An  appreciation  of  good  literature 
can  be  begun  in  the  mind  of  the  child  with  the 
first  stories  he  hears.  Send  to  the  C  hildren’s 
Editor  for  a  particularly  good  list  of  books  for 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Don’t  forget 
the  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  ASKING 

r|”HE  greatest  music  in  the  world  is  yours  by 
winding  the  crank  of  the  talking-machine — 
that  is,  if  you  have  inserted  the  right  record 
WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG,  the  editor  of  our 
Music  Department,  is  a  discriminating  critic 
who  can  guide  your  choice  of  records  and 
recommend  the  best  of  new  ones.  Any  three 
of  the  following  valuable  lists  will  be  sent  for 
a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  ■ 

Songs  by  American  Composers. 

Violin  Selections  by  American  Composers. 
Piano  Selections  by  American  Composers. 
Some  Worth-While  Records. 

Some  Worth-M  hile  Rolls. 

Pieces  Your  Children  Will  Like  to  Practise. 
Songs  for  the  Home  Town  to  Sing. 
Phonograph  Records  for  Community 
Singing. 

List  of  Favorite  Records  of  Their  Own 
Voices,  Selected  by  Alma  Gluck,  Frieda 
Hempel  and  Rosa  Ponselle. 

How  to  Hear  Opera  on  the  Records,  bv 
Pasquale  Amato. 

PERSONAL  CHARM  AND  BEAUTY 

THE  most  fascinating  and  popular  “beauty” 
writer  in  America  is  our  own  CELIA 
CAROLINE  COLE.  This  is  the  loading  fa¬ 
vorite  among  Delineator  departments.  Any 
three  of  our  Beauty  leaflets  mentioned  below 
will  be  sent  if  a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  is 
sent  for  the  purpose:  # 

Facial  Treatment  in  Smart  New  York  Beauty 
Shops. 

Care  of  the  Complexion. 

Care  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp. 

Home  'treatment  forthe  Hair  and  Scalp. 
Facial  Blemishes. 

Facial  Exercises  and  Massage  to  Reduce 
Wrinkles. 

Care  of  the  Hands. 

Rules  for  Maintaining  Health. 

How  to  Keep  Cool  and  Attractive  in 
Summer. 

Don’t  You  Want  to  be  Thinner? 

Don’t  You  Want  to  be  Fatter? 

“THE  CORRECT  THING” 

DO  or  say  the  right  tiling  at  the  right 
time  may  not  seem  easy,  but  MRS.  JOHN 
CABOT  KIMBERLY,  our  Etiquette  Editor, 
can  make  it  so.  Her  leaflets  are  genuinely 
helpful.  Any  three  of  the  following  list  will 
be  sent  if  a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  is 

enclosed  for  the  piu’pose: 

• 

Introductions,  Invitations  and  Replies. 

Calls  and  the  Use  of  Cards. 

Courtesies  of  To-day  between  Men  and 
Women, 

Weddings. 

Travel. 

Entertaining. 

At  the  T  able. 

Letter  Writing. 

Home  Weddings,  3  parts. 

YOU  AND  YOUR  TOWN 

yOU  can  not  make  over  your  town  alone, 
but  you  and  yow  neighbors  can  do  it 
together.  The  Community  Editor'  of  The 
Delineator  can  tell  you  how  to  set  to  work. 
Ask  him  for : 

Seventy-Seven  Things  You  Can  Do  for 
Your  Home  Town. 

Easily  Made  Playground  Apparatus. 

How  to  Clean  Up  Your  Town. 

These  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  a  two- 
cent  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

YOUR  HOUSEKEEPING  LIBRARY 

FROM  the  letters  and  questions  that  come 
rushing  in  every  day  to  the  Home-Eco¬ 
nomics  Department,  the  editor  has  concluded 
that  every  woman  needs  a  few  well-chosen, 
reliable  books — cook-books,  manuals  of  laun¬ 
dering,  cleaning,  and  other  phases  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  homemaking. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  buy  them 
all — even  all  the  good  ones — at  first.  But 
you  should  have  a  few  of  the  most  important 
books  for  reference. 

In  order  to  help  you  make  your  choice,  Miss 
Orr  has  prepared  a  suggestive  book  list  for  you. 
Write  for  it,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamped 
envelope.  Address  your  request  to  Miss  Flora 
G.  Orr,  Home-Economics  Editor,  The  De¬ 
lineator,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
City. 
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WELCH’S  is  a  joyous  drink.  A 
pure  fruit  juice— the  stored-up 
riches  of  premium  Concord  grapes 
—a  drink  with  color,  body  and 
nutriment  as  well  as  flavor. 


Men  like  WELCH’S.  It  is  a 
favorite  drink  of  the  country  club 
and  social  gatherings  as  well  as 
the  home  drink  appreciated  by 
all  the  family. 

Always  serve  cold.  WELCH’S  is 
rich  and  may  be  diluted  with 
plain  or  charged  water  or  blended 
with  ginger  ale,  lemonade  or 
other  beverages. 


WELCH’S  is  sold  in  clubs ,  res¬ 
taurants,  at  soda  fountains ,  and 
by  your  grocer  and  druggist  in 
bottles  and  cases  for  home  use. 


G  Welch’s  •(  -fl 

rapelade 

the  pure  grape  spread 

This  is  the  famous  “  Grape- 
lade ”  that  so  delighted  our 
soldiers  in  France.  A  Welch 
Quality  product  with  the 
delicate  fresh-grape  flavor. 
In  15  ounce  jars  and  8  ounce 
tumblers  from  your  grocer. 


IneWelch  Grape  Juice  CompanytWfestfield,A£3f 
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This  is  truly  a  COFFEE- 
drinking  country. 

So  general  is  the  use  of 


SALVAGE  THE  LATE 

FRUITS 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home -Economics  Editor 


I  HAVE  often  driven  through  the  Middle- 
Western  country  in  the  Pall  of  the  year 
and  have  seen  heaps  of  apples  lying 
rotting  under  the  trees.  “What  can  we  do 
with  them?”  the  women  have  asked.  “We 
have  stored  all  we  need  and  have  canned  and 
pickled  until  we  can  do  no  more ;  all  mu’  neigh¬ 
bors  are  supplied.  There  is  no  market  for 
them  near  at  hand,  and  they  are  not  worth 
shipping.” 

Why  not  make  apple-sirup?  It  is  a  close 
rival  of  maple-sirup  for  flavor,  it  is  just  as  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  make,  and  adds  something 
to  your  Winter’s  store  which  is  extremely 
usable  in  the  kitchen. 

Even  the  culls  may  be  used.  The  first  step 
is  to  make  ordinary  cider,  or  to  extract  the 
juice  from  the  apples.  If  one  has  access  to  the 
use  of  a  cider-press  so  much  the  better,  but  if 
not,  the  apples  may  be  put  through  the  food- 
grinder,  then  the  juice  strained  from  the  pulp 
through  several  thicknesses  of  cheese-cloth. 

It  will  not  do  merely  to  boil  down  the  cider, 
for  there  is  considerable  acid  in  the  apple  juice 
and  it  must  be  neutralized  in  some  way  in 
order  to  make  a  sweet  sirup. 

Purchase  from  a  corner  drug-store  about 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  calcium  carbonate 
or  carbonate  of  lime  for  each  quart  of  apple- 
sirup  you  desire  to  make. 

APPLE-SIRUP 

1  %  gallons  or  7  quarts  apple  cider 
1  ounces  powdered  carbonate  of  lime 

AT IX  the  carbonate  of  lime  thoroughly  with 
the  cider  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes. 
Use  a  large  kettle.  Pour  into  quart  glass  jars 
and  allow  to  stand  several  hours  or  overnight. 
When  settlings  have  collected  at  the  bottom  and 
the  liquid  is  clear  on  top,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid 
very  carefully,  leaving  the  settlings  behind. 

The  process  now  is  one  of  evaporation .  Add 
to  the  liquid  in  the  kettle  one-fourth  teaspoon 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  stir  thoroughly, 
bring  to  boiling-point  and  boil  rapidly  until 
t  he  sirup  reaches  a  temperature  of  220  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  or  until  it  is  about  a  quart  in 
volume  and  of  the  same  consistency  as  maple- 
sirup. 

Cool  very  slowly,  letting  the  white  settlings 
(which  are  harmless)  go  to  the  bottom,  after 
which  the  sirup  may  be  poured  into  sterilized 
jars  and  sealed.  If  one  does  not  mind  the 
white  settlings  in  the  jar,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
cool  the  sirup  before  sealing  it  in  cans. 

A  quick  method  of  removing  the  first  sedi¬ 
ment  is  to  run  the  boiled  cider  through  a  milk 
separator.  The  settlings  will  stick  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  bowl  while  the  juice  will  come  out 
clear.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  “boiled  down.” 

Apple-sirup  is  not  the  only  sirup  possible. 
Grapes  make  an  equally  good  sirup  and  since 
quantities  of  muscadine  grapes  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  are  often 
wasted,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  use  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  this  way. 

Crush  the  grapes  in  a  cider-mill,  or  with  a 
wooden  mallet  or  potato-masher,  strain 
through  a  double  thickness  of  cheese-cloth. 


ANOTHER  fruit  which  usually  goes  to 
waste  is  the  persimmon.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  old  superstition  that  the  fruit  must 
be  touched  by  frost  before  it  is  fit  to  eat. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  persimmon  is  ready  to 
eat  whenever  it  gets  ripe,  whether  this  is  before 
or  after  the  frost  has  visited  it.  If  we  wait  for 
the  frost,  many  of  the  persimmons  will  ripen 
in  the  meantime,  fall  to  the  ground,  spoil,  and 
of  course,  be  wasted. 

The  particularly  delicious  flavor  of  a  ripe 
persimmon — something  like  an  apricot— 
suggests  that  persimmon  pie  would  be  partic¬ 
ularly  delectable  and  desirable,  or  that  the 
pulp  made  into  a  thick  fruit-sirup  would  be 
excellent  as  a  sauce  for  ice-cream,  or  as  a  final 
touch  to  a  fruit-salad  dressing. 

Whenever  persimmon-pulp  is  heated,  how¬ 
ever,  its  puckering  qualities  become  more 
marked  than  ever.  This  is  due  to  the  tannic 
acid  in  the  fruit  and  is  the  same  thing  which  we 
notice  in  the  unripe  fruit  when  we  try  to  eat  it 
An  early  settler  of  the  United  States  described 
it  by  saying,  “If  it  be  not  ripe,  it  will  draw  a 
man’s  mouth  awry  with  much  torment.” 

This  bitterness  may  be  overcome  by  adding 
one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  to  each  cup  of  per¬ 
simmon  pulp  before  heating  it. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  trying  for  some  years  to  encour¬ 
age  the  wider  use  of  the  persimmon.  They 
ha/ve  worked  out  recipes  for  its  use  in  bread, 
griddle-cakes,  muffins,  cakes,  puddings  and  so 
forth,  remembering  that  this  was  the  original 
way  in  which  persimmon-pulp  was  used  by  the 
Indian  (combined  with  corn-meal  in  the  Indian 
bread)  before  the  white  man  brought  to  him  a 
fund  of  new  ideas. 


PERSIMMON  BREAD 

ADD  a  CUP  of  persimmon-pulp  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  to 
a  portion  of  the  sponge  (about  one-fourth  of 
the  total  amount),  made  according  to  the 
directions  for  bread  -  making  printed  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Delineator.  Add 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  set  to  rise, 
mold  into  a  loaf  and  bake  like  other  bread. 


PERSIMMON-PEANUT  BISCUITS 


1  cup  flour 

2-  teaspoons  baking- 
powder 

34  teaspoon  soda 


cup  persimmon- 
pulp 

1  tablespoon  peanut 
butter 


gIFT  together  the  dry  ingredients,  then  add 
to  them  the  persimmon-pulp  and  the 
softened,  partially  melted  peanut  butter. 
Press  or  cut  into  biscuits  about  one-half  inch 
thick  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

PERSIMMON  CUSTARD 

1  cup  persimmon-pulp  1  egg  (well  beaten) 

14  cup  sugar  34  teaspoon  soda 

jyjIX  ingredients  together  thoroughly  and 
bake  as  a  custard,  setting  the  pan  con¬ 
taining  the  custard  in  a  pan  of  water  so  that 
the  heat  of  the  oven  will  not  come  directly  in 
contact  with  it. 


COFFEE  and  so  essential  is 
COFFEE  to  the  completeness 
of  every  meal,  that  the  owners  of 
restaurants  everywhere  strive  to 
build  up  a  reputation  for  good 
COFFEE.  Note  the  special 
references  to  COFFEE  on 
many  menus. 

COFFEE  is  refreshing.  It 
is  nourishing.  It  is  wholesome. 
By  its  own  many  merits  has  it 
become  the  favorite  beverage  of 
millions  of  healthy,  energetic 
Americans.  Hail,  COFFEE! 

Sao  Paulo ,  Brazil,  has  become  the  acknowledged 
coffee-garden  of  the  world.  This  one  state  alone 
grows  three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee  used  in  the  world 

COFFEE 

I 

the  universal  drink 

Copyright  1920  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  States 


GRAPE-SIRUP 

9  quarts  fresh- strained  grape- juice 
1 J4  ounces  carbonate  of  lime 

T-JEAT  the  juice  and  boil  for  about  ten 
minutes  in  a  large  kettle.  Pour  into 
jars  and  allow  to  stand  several  horns,  or  over¬ 
night.  until  the  sediment  has  settled  to  the 
bottom.  On  a  farm  the  milk-separator  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage  for  disposing  of  the 
sediment  and  shortens  the  process  consider¬ 
ably.  (See  directions  for  apple-sirup.) 

Pom  off  the  clear  portion  of  the  liquid,  add 
to  it  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  calcium  carbonate 
and  boil  down  until  the  volume  is  about  one 
quart.  Cook  slowly  at  the  end  in  order  not  to 
scorch  the  sirup. 

Can  at  once  and  Cool  very  slowly  as  directed 
in  the  recipe  for  apple-sirup,  or  cool  before 
canning  in  sterilized  jars.  The  white  sedi¬ 
ment  which  settles  out  at  the  last  is  perfectly 
harmless  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  caii 
without  any  trouble. 

If  the  jars  are  filled  with  the  cooled  sirup, 
they  should,  of  course,  be  sterilized  by  putting 
them  on  a  water-bath  canner  and  boiled  for 
sixteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

One  bushel  of  grapes  should  make  about 
one  and  one-third  quarts  of  sirup. 

SUGAR-BEET  SIRUP 

ANOTHER  kind  of  sirup  which  may  easily 
be  made  at  home  is  sugar-beet  sirup. 
Often  on  a  small  place  a  few  of  the  sugar-beets 
are  planted,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  hauling 
to  a  sugar  factory.  Sirup  made  from  beets 
reduces  the  sugar  bill. 

First  of  all  clean  the  beets  thoroughly  and 
remove  all  of  the  top  or  crown.  This  crow'n 
contains  minerals  which  would  unpleasantly 
affect  the  taste  of  the  sirup.  Next  slice  them 
very  thin,  using  a  kraut-cutter  or  vegetable 
slicer.  Allow  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water  to 
the  slices  from  one  bushel  of  beets.  Pom  it 
over  and  let  the  slices  soak  for  an  hour. 
Cover  or  wrap  the  barrel  or  other  receptacle 
holding  the  beets  so  that  the  water  will  remain 
warm  while  the  slices  are  soaking. 

Pom  off  the  water,  strain  it,  and  boil  it,  pref¬ 
erably  in  the  open,  as  with  maple-sirup,  until  it 
has  reached  the  desired  consistency.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  fire  of  the  right 
temperature,  so  that  the  sirup  boils  but  does 
not  scorch.  Remove  any  scum  that  rises. 
This  sirup  may  be  canned  at  once. 

’  j”  HESE  pleasantly  flavored  sirups  may  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways — as  a  table 
sirup,  for  candy-making  and  so  forth.  Like 
molasses  or  sorghum  they  may  be  used  to 
sweeten  cakes,  Boston  brown  bread,  custards; 
they  are  good  for  making  sauces  for  puddings 
and  ice-creams. 


PERSIMMON  CAKE 

1  cup  flour  14  cup  stigar 

1  teaspoon  baking-  1  34  tablespoons  mar- 
powder  garin 

34  teaspoon  soda  1  egg  (well  beaten) 

1  cup  persimmon-pulp 

jyjTN  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Cream  the 
sugar  with  the  margarin,  add  the  well- 
beaten  egg,  the  persimmon-pulp,  and  lastly 
the  well-sifted  dry  ingredients. 

Persimmons  may  be  preserved  like  any 
other  fruit  for  use  during  the  Winter. 

PERSIMMON  BUTTER 
jpLACE  equal  amounts  of  persimmon-pulp 
and  sugar  in  glass  or  earthenware  jars. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  set  in  a  cool,  light  place. 
Stir  occasionally,  until  the  air  is  removed,  and 
seal  with  paraffin  or  waxed  paper. 

PERSIMMON  PRESERVES 

pUT  a  thin  layer  of  sugar  in  the  bottom  of 
a  jar;  then  a  layer  of  whole,  ripe  persim¬ 
mons,  then  a  layer  of  sugar,  and  so  on  until 
the  jar  is  full.  The  sugar  will  soon  dissolve 
and  form  a  sirup.  Press  the  upper  fruits  down 
under  the  sirup  or  add  more  sirup  to  the  jars. 
Seal  and  store  until  used.  The  sirup  may  be 
drained  off  and  the  fruits  served  like  dates, 
which  they  will  resemble  very  much  in  both 
appearance  and  flavor. 

PERSIMMON  LEATHER 

gPREAD  a  thin  layer  of  ripe  persimmon-pulp 
on  waxed  paper  or  on  a  large  platter.  Dry 
in  the  sun,  in  a  fruit  evaporator,  or  in  the  oven 
of  a  stove,  leaving  the  oven  doors  open.  Remove 
the  seeds.  Add  another  'layer  of  pulp,  and 
repeat  until  the  leather  is  of  a  thickness  to 
handle  easily.  This  may  be  diced  or  minced 
and  used  instead  of  raisins  or  citron  in  fruit¬ 
cakes,  cookies  or  puddings. 

PERSIMMON  FUDGE 

2  cups  persimmon-  2  cups  sugar 
pulp 

0OOK  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  occasionally, 
until  graining  begins.  Add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking-soda  and  stir  over  the  fire  until 
quite  stiff.  Spread  on  buttered  platter  or 
paraffin  paper. 

PERSIMMON  TAFFY 

'T'O  TWO  cups  of  the  sirup  from  the  pre¬ 
served  whole  persimmons  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  cook  until  it  forms  a  hard  ball  in 
water.  Pour  on  a  buttered  platter  and  pull. 
Cut  in  sticks  and  squares. 

This  sirup  may  be  used  in  other  ways  as  well 
as  for  candy-making.  Its  flavor  is  good  in 
fruit-salad  dressings. 
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OE  MARK  PEC. 


Only  Mirro  Has  All  These  Features 


Because  fine  cooking  is  a  precise  art  which 
requires  precise  tools,  this  Mirro  Aluminum 
Double  Boiler  is  in  frequent  use  in  homes 
where  tastes  are  epicurean. 

In  the  quick  making  of  a  delicate  sauce,  it 
protects  absolutely  against  that  shade- too  - 
much  of  heat  which  means  the  ruination  of 
flavor  or  texture.  Again  is  it  an  essential  in 
the  slow  cooking  of  those  foods  which  require 
the  long  application  of  moist  heat  to  make 
them  tender  and  appetizing. 

Like  all  Mirro  utensils,  this  Double  Boiler 
combines  beauty  with  utility  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  durability.  Its  handsome  design  and 
rich  finish  make  it  a  real  inspiration  to 
Madame,  the  cook. 

It  has  also  the  famous  Mirro  features  of 
convenience — features  which  you  do  not  find 
in  ordinary  aluminum  ware: 


(1)  Hollow  steel  handles  that  insure  com¬ 
fortable  handling.  (2)  Handles  come  to¬ 
gether  so  that  complete  double  boiler  can  be 
easily  lifted  with  one  hand. 

*(3)  Rivetless,  no-burn,  ebonized  knob,  an 
exclusive  Mirro  feature.  (4)  Tightly  rolled 
beads  free  from  dirt-catching  crevices. 

(v5)  Rounded  edges  make  cleaning  easy 
and  thorough.  (6)  Rich  Colonial  design. 

(7)  Famous  Mirro  finish.  ^(8)  Famous 
Mirro  trade-mark — stamped  into  the  bottom 
of  every  Mirro  utensil,  and  your  guarantee 
of  excellence  throughout. 

Back  of  this  guarantee  is  America’s  fore¬ 
most  manufacturer  of  aluminum  ware,  a 
maker  for  nearly  thirty  years  of  quality 
products  only. 

Write  for  miniature  Mirro  catalogue. 


Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


ALUMINUM 

Reflects 

Good  Housekeeping 
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SOME  SMART  THINGS  HERE,  HOSTESS 


BY  HELENA  JUDSON 


FORAGING  around  among  New  York’s 
smart  restaurants  and  tea-rooms  I  dis¬ 
covered  what  is  said  to  be  the  latest 
addition  to  the  daily  routine  of  meals.  “Blunch” 
is  the  newly  coined  word  for  this  somewhat 
hearty  repast,  combining  a  late  breakfast  with 
an  early  luncheon.  Those  who  by  inclination 
or  force  of  business  hours  have  become  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  two-meals-a-day  habit  say  it’s  “all 
to  the  good.” 

While  this  arrangement  has  been  provided 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  newspaper 
men  and  women,  actors  and  other  professionals 
who  are  of  necessity  late  risers,  there  are  a 
host  of  others  for  whom  “blunch”  will  be  a 
w'elcome  change  in  the  old  eating  habits. 

There  is  always  one  substantial  dish  served 
at  this  new-fangled  meal,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
so  conservative  in  the  way  of  dishes  and  service 
that  it  could  be  served  on  a  tray  and  taken  into 
some  sunny  corner  of  the  living-room  by  the 
housewife  in  search  of  a  change.  Fruit  is  the 
first  course,  or  the  last,  according  to  choice; 
with  the  substantial  dish  accompanied  by  toast 
or  rolls  and  a  hot  or  cold  beverage. 

At  one  restaurant  where  “blunch”  is  particu¬ 
larly  featured  I  was  impressed  with  the  growing 
popularity  of  our  old  standby  the  tomato.  It 
seems  to  strike  the  correct  note  in  combination 
with  bacon  and  eggs — one  or  both — and,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Autumn,  furnishes  just  the  right 
sort  of  tang  to  suit  the  morning  appetite.  In 
versatility  and  accommodating  qualities  it  is 
proving  itself  second  only  to  the  potato! 

“THE  LOVE-APPLE” 

IT  ERE  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  to¬ 
mato  is  served  in  fashionable  restaurants, 
especially  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day. 
They  are  all  simple  and  furnish  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  housewife  who  has  the  good 
fortune  to  have  at  her  command  a  garden  with 
an  ample  supply  of  ripe  tomatoes  that  must  be 
disposed  of  before  the  first  frost. 

Grilled  tomatoes  with  poached  eggs  is  the 
easiest  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish  of  this  kind 
to  experiment  with.  Allow  a  thick  slice  of 
tomato  and  one  egg  for  each  portion,  and  if 
bacon  is  not  too  much  of  a  luxury,  add  one  strip 
for  each  person,  as  it  can  be  cut  in  two  and  criss¬ 
crossed  over  the  poached  egg  after  it  is  placed 
atop  the  slice  of  grilled  tomato.  Garnished 
with  toast  points  and  a  tiny  sprig  of  parsley  or 
watercress,  nothing  can  be  prettier  to  look  at 
or  more  appetizing  to  eat. 

Another  arrangement  has  the  same  founda¬ 
tion,  the  thick  slice  of  tomato  being  browned  in  a 
little  butter  until  slightly  soft,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  breaking.  On  this  is  laid  a  piece  of 
broiled  or  fried  calf’s  liver,  cut  much  thinner  in 
this  instance  than  usual,  and  topped  with  two 
strips  of  crisp  bacon,  crossed,  and  two  bits  of 
parsley  diagonally  opposite  in  the  angles  formed 
by  the  strips  of  crossed  bacon. 

This  may  seem  a  trifling  detail,  but  I  took 
pains  to  remove  these  two  bits  of  green  and  see 
the  effect  without  them  and  also  when  the  green 
was  arranged  in  different  positions,  and  I  quick¬ 
ly  decided  that  the  artist-chef  who  planned  this 
knew  what  he  was  about. 

By  the  way,  the  average  spray  of  parsley  will 
make  four  or  five  of  these  tiny  sprigs,  which  are 
dainty  and  yet  effective.  If  you’ll  clip  a  spray 
into  these  bits  with  your  kitchen  shears,  you’ll 
see  just  what  I  mean  and  will  never  use  a  big 
piece  of  parsley  again  on  an  individual  portion. 

A  partially  baked  tomato  as  the  receptacle  for 
a  poached  egg  or  for  hard-boiled  eggs  in  cream 
sauce  is  not  new,  but  I  had  never  before  seen 
soft  scrambled  eggs  filled  into  a  hollowed  tomato, 
the  top  then  spread  with  buttered  crums  and 
browned  in  the  oven.  This  was  served  on  a 
slice  of  toast  spread  with  creole  sauce,  such  as 
is  used  with  Spanish  omelet.  Fried  eggs  with 
creole  sauce,  including  tomato-pulp,  green  pep¬ 
pers  and  chopped  onion,  is  another 
good  combination. 

Almost  all  these  dishes  are  adapt¬ 
able  for  use  at  a  Sunday  night  supper 
on  a  chilly  Autumn  evening,  and  if  a 
chafing-dish  or  electric  table-stove  is 
among  the  family’s  assets,  most  of  the 
preparation  can  be  done  at  the  table. 

In  view  of  the  present  popularity  of 
the  tomato  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  little  more  than  a  half- 
century  ago  this  almost  indispensable 
vegetable  was  not  only  barred  from 
the  table  but  was  regarded  as  actually 
poisonous  and  the  “love-apple”  was 
cultivated  only  as  an  ornamental 
garden  plant.  This  pretty  old-time 
name  is  now  being  reverted  to,  and 
it  is  quite  the  tiling  to  see  “love-apple” 
salad,  cocktail  or  sandwich  appear 
on  a  fashionable  menu.  This  is 
even  translated  into  French  and  an 
elaborated  tomato  salad  is  featured 
as  “salade  pomme  of  amour.”  Such  a 
salad  is  usually  of  the  stuffed  or 
“surprise”  type  and  is  capable  of 
much  variety. 

One  tomato  dish  I  had  served  the 
other  day  at  luncheon  was  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary.  The  tomato  was 
placed  with  the  curving,  uncut  surface 
uppermost,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  it 
had  not  been  tampered  with  at  all, 
thus  adding  to  the  “surprise”  feature. 

On  top  was  a  novel  decoration  made 
of  the  end  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  with 
the  top  cut  flat  to  lay  evenly  on  the 
tomato.  The  small  depression  left 
by  the  removal  of  the  piece  of  yolk 
was  filled  with  mayonnaise  so  that 
it  looked  like  a  round  white  flower. 

Two  slender  clippings  of  green  pepper 
simulated  leaves,  one  on  each  side. 

Professionals  use  white  of  egg  to 
brush  over  the  surfaces  that  are  meant 
to  adhere. 

This  attractive  “ salade  pomme 
d’ amour”  was  stuffed  with  a  mayon- 


AT  LAST!  A  SPECIALLY  SHAPED  DISH  FOR  GRAPEFRUIT  DE  LUXE 


naise  of  crab-flakes  and  celery  and  served  on 
four  leaves  of  lettuce  primly  set  at  right  angles. 
Almost  any  filling  would  do  as  a  substitute,  such 
as  tuna  fish,  salmon,  shrimp,  cabbage,  diced 
cucumbers,  hard-boiled  egg  or  even  a  well- 
seasoned  potato  salad. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  want  to  describe 
a  particularly  pretty  tomato-and-lettuce  sand¬ 
wich  I  ordered  at  a  tea-room  that  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  originality  as  well  as  high  prices! 
Forty-five  cents  for  a  single  sandwich  seemed 
quite  a  bit,  but  when  it  arrived  it  looked  so 
delicious  I  forgot  the  price.  It  was  served  on 
the  plate  from  which  it  was  to  be  eaten  and  the 
garnishing  was  as  important  as  the  sandwich 
itself.  The  tomatoes  must  have  been  ice-cold 
and  the  knife  with  which  they  were  cut  of  razor¬ 
like  sharpness,  for  each  slice  was  thin  and  very 
smooth.  Evidently  only  small  slices  were  used 
for  this  filling,  leaving  the  large  center  slices  for 
other  purposes.  Over  the  generous  layer  of 
thin  slices  of  tomato  was  a  covering  of  ribbons 
of  lettuce  and  then  the  upper  slice  of  bread  kept 
in  place  by  a  spreading  of  mayonnaise. 

The  sandwich  was  halved  diagonally,  but, 
instead  of  being  left  to  show  the  shape  of  the 
original  slice  of  bread,  the  two  triangles  were 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  plate,  one  above  the 
other,  giving  lerujth ,  rather  than  breadth.  This 
arrangement  left  ample  room  on  the  plate  for 
the  garnishing,  which  consisted  of  a  deeply 
curved  leaf  of  lettuce  filled  with  mayonnaise, 
a  thin  strip  of  green  pepper  and  one  of  pimento 
floating  on  the  yellow  surface.  On  one  side  of 
this  mayonnaise  holder  was  a  quarter  of  a  sweet 
pickle  and  on  the  other  an  olive  cunl,  made  by 
carefully  paring  an  olive  round  and  round 
until  the  stone  was  bare  and  the  result  a  green 
spiral. 

Pretty?  Well,  just  try  it  and  see!  I  wanted 
to  rush  with  my  picture-sandwich  to  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  but  realized  that  the  colors  were  the 
real  attraction  and  would  be  lost  in  a  black-and- 
white  reproduction. 

CUCUMBER  BOATS  AND  RINGS 

JUST  because  cucumbers  have  reached  the 
size  where  the  seeds  are  too  prominent, 
don’t  discard  them  for  culinary  purposes. 
Have  you  ever  made  sweet  pickled  ripe  cucum¬ 
ber  rings  with  all  the  seedy  pulp  carefully  re¬ 
moved?  A  wayside  tea-room  has  made  a 
reputation  for  itself  by  specializing  on  this  dainty 
variety  of  sweet  pickle,  and  by  using  only  white 
spices  the  finished  product  is  hardly  a  shade 
darker  than  the  pulp  of  a  ripe  cucumber.  I  was 
told  that  the  only  secret  of  this  light  color  was 
the  use  of  white  vinegar,  white  sugar,  and  care¬ 


ful  avoidance  of  all  dark  and  discoloring  spices. 

This  same  tea-room  also  makes  from  large 
cucumbers  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
popular,  dark-colored,  watermelon-rind  sweet 
pickle,  the  cucumbers  being  cut  of  a  shape  to 
resemble  the  usual-sized  pieces  of  melon-rind. 

Cylindrical  containers  for  creamed  fish  or  fowl 
are  among  the  novelties  made  from  cucumbers, 
the  cucumber  being  cut  in  half  crosswise,  and 
then  a  slice  cut  off  each  end  to  make  the  recep¬ 
tacle  stand  evenly.  These  are  a  change  from  the 
boat-shaped  containers  made  by  cutting  the 
cucumber  in  half  from  end  to  end. 

As  a  container  for  a  salad,  it  is  a  pretty  fancy 
to  remove  the  green  rind  in  alternate  vertical 
strips,  so  that  the  cylindrical-shaped  holder 
presents  a  green-and-white-striped  appearance. 
This  prevents  the  receptacle  from  being  eaten, 
so  that  large  cucumbers  that  would  otherwise  be 
unfit  for  table  use  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
A  large. cucumber  that  has  turned  a  pale  yellow 
makes  an  ornamental  holder  of  this  kind,  the  rind 
removed  at  equal  intervals  to  give  the  desired 
yellow-and- white-striped  appearance. 

At  a  luncheon  where  the  color  scheme  is  yel¬ 
low,  with  chrysanthemums  or  golden-glow  as  the 
floral  decoration,  a  salad  served  in  these  unique 
yellow-and-white  containers  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  and  artistic.  It  would  be  evident  to 
every  one.  of  course,  that  these  salad-holders 
were  not  edible. 

A  novel  cucumber  salad  invented  to  serve 
at  a  luncheon,  where  the  table  decorations 
were  pink  and  white,  is  worth  describing,  as  it  is 
so  easy  to  duplicate.  Select  good-sized  cu¬ 
cumbers,  cut  in  half  crosswise  and  slice  off  the 
ends  far  enough  so  that  the  slices  shall  be  al¬ 
most  uniform.  With  a  corer  remove  all  the 
seedy  pulp,  leaving  the  interior  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Fill  this  cavity  with  either  cottage  or 
cream  cheese,  highly  seasoned  and  mixed  with 
chilli  sauce  and  paprika  until  it  is  the  desired 
shade  of  pink. 

Place  the  cucumbers,  so  filled,  close  to  the 
ice,  as  they  must  be  very  cold  before  slicing. 
Use  a  thin,  sharp  knife  and  have  the  slices 
sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  breaking.  Place 
three  or  four  overlapping  slices  on  a  bed  of  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  and  serve  with  French  dressing 
The  same  idea  was  carried  out  in  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  using  for  the  filling  a  combination 
of  Roquefort  and  cream  cheese,  mixing  in  the 
cucumber-pulp  and  seasoning  with  a  few  drops 
of  Worcestershire  sauce. 

The  coloring  of  this  salad  is  not  so  attractive, 
as  the  filling  is  somewhat  dark,  but  a  sprinkling 
of  paprika  will  remedy  this.  Either  of  these 
salads  may  be  served  with  cold  meat,  fowl  or 


ON  TABLE  MANNERS 

BY  MARGARET  L.  FARRAND 
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NCE  on  a  smoky,  cindery  little  steamer  chug¬ 
ging  up  a  New  Hampshire  lake  I  watched  a 
woman  eating  wide,  ungainly  ham  sandwiches. 
Usually  the  consuming  of  a  ham  sandwich  in  public 
is  a  hideous  spectacle,  but  this  woman  made  it  a 
ceremony  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 

She  was  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  good  table 
manners,  for  the  whole  end  of  table  manners  is  to 
enhance  the  process  of  eating.  They  turn  it  from 
the  business  of  gobbling  your  prey  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  some  one  else  comes  along  and  snatches 
it  away  into  a  rite  which  civilized  people  perform 
with  perfect  calm  in  the  presence  of  others.  A  slip 
in  table  manners  means  a  step  back  toward  sav¬ 
agery.  Table  manners  are  vital  things;  but  they 
should  be  based  on  common  sense,  not,  as  ours  so 
often  are,  on  meaningless  tradition. 

Some  American  families  are  disturbed  by  the 
customs  of  the  table  which  their  overseas  sons,  or 
daughters,  have  brought  back  from  France.  Other 
families,  to  the  consternation  of  their  neighbors,  are 
rapidly  adopting  those  customs.  There  is  no  cause 
for  alarm.  The  introduction  of  French  table 
manners  should  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  of  us, 
for  are  they  not  as  intelligent  as  our  own? 

Consider  the  most-discussed  of  th*em  all,  the 
practise  of  empaling  a  little  piece  of  bread  on  the  end 
of  your  fork— only  the  hopelessly  ill-bred  take  it  in 
their  fingers — and  wiping  your  plate  with  it,  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  last  remnants  of  sauce  or  dressing  or 
gravy.  It  is  economical,  it  is  neat,  it  is  flattering  to 
your  hostess  and  helpful  to  the  dish-washer.  It  is 
a  pleasant  operation  to  perform,  a  perfectly  agree¬ 
able  operation  to  watch.  Our  only  reason  for  not 
doing  it  is  that  we  don’t. 


The  French  reason  for  doing  it  is  that  their 
sauces  are  so  good  no  one  can  bear  to  waste  them. 
Perhaps  if  we  adopted  the  custom  our  sauces  might 
become  as  good  as  theirs.  And  why  not  cut  lettuce 
with  a  knife?  Why  not  take  soup  from  the  point  of 
your  spoon  as  the  French  do?  Both  those  customs 
are  based  on  common  sense,  while  our  argument 
against  them  is  simply  that  “One  doesn’t”— the 
worst,  though  often  the  strongest,  of  reasons. 

But  though  this  is  an  argument  for  common  sense 
at  the  table,  it  is  not  a  brief  for  the  wholesale  sub¬ 
stitution  of  French  customs  for  our  own.  Many  of 
them  are  highly  undesirable;  the  practise,  for*  in¬ 
stance,  of  stertorously  gulping  soup.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Americans  would  care  to  learn  that  art, 
still  more  doubtful  whether  we  could  if  we  would, 
any  more  than  we  can  learn  to  roll  r’s  in  our  throats. 
Neither  should  the  habit  of  dipping  one’s  bread  in 
one’s  coffee  be  removed  from  its  native  environment. 
It  is  backed  by  sound  necessity  when  practised  in 
peasant  communities  whose  coarse,  unbuttered 
bread  is  hard  and  unpalatable  until  softened  and 
flavored  with  some  beverage;  but  with  our  soft,  white 
slices,  its  result  is  sloppy  and  unsightly. 

Sloppiness  and  unsightliness  are  not  little  things. 
They  destroy  appetite  with  startling  rapidity. 
They  make  meals  painful  necessities  instead  of  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  joys.  And  meals  ought  to  be  joys 
no  matter  how  plain  and  informal  they  are. 

Many  of  our  worst  table  manners  would  die  a 
natural  death  if  we  only  took  things  slowly.  Dig¬ 
nity  and  charm  do  require  time,  but  it  is  time  well 
spent.  Our  eating  should  be  a  little  of  a  ceremony 
and  a  great  deal  of  a  pleasure;  to  make  it  either  we 
must  have  intelligent  table  manners. 


fish,  the  lettuce  dispensed  with  and  the  filled 
cucumber  served  in  a  long,  narrow  glass  dish 
full  of  finely  chopped  ice.  Slice  the  cucumber 
as  before,  but  stop  just  short  of  severing  the 
slices  completely  from  each  other.  Thus  the 
shape  of  the  cucumber  is  left.  Each  person 
takes  two  or  three  slices  and  lays  them  on  the 
side  of  the  plate  on  which  the  other  food  is 
being  served.  The  entire  cucumber  should 
be  embedded  in  the  ice-filled  dish,  as  this  makes 
a  very  pretty  feature  of  the  service. 

This  same  method  of  serving  can  also  be 
adopted  when  cucumbers  accompany  the  fish 
course  at  a  formal  meal,  the  fresh  cucumber  be¬ 
ing  deeply  cut,  but  the  slices  not  detached,  if 
the  cucumber  is  pared  with  a  fancy  fluted  cutter 
and  then  sprinkled  lightly  with  finely  chopped 
chives,  the  appearance  will  be  even  more  orna¬ 
mental. 

THE  CANTALOUP’S  A  QUEEN 

MOW  that  epicures  insist  on  having  melons 
during  the  entire  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  it  seems  strange  that  the  ordinary  canta¬ 
loup  receives  such  a  welcome.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  the  highly  cultivated  fancy  melons, 
such  as  the  Casaba  and  honeydew,  lack  the  de¬ 
licious  flavor  of  the  more  commonplace  native 
cantaloup. 

What  are  known  as  “supreme  glasses”  are  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  household  stock  of 
glassware,  especially  during  the  melon  season, 
and  they  are,  of  course,  equally  suitable  for  the 
serving  of  halves  of  large  oranges,  grapefruit  or 
small  glass  receptacles,  to  be  embedded  in  ice 
and  filled  either  with  individual  portions  of 
fruit  salad  or  a  chilled  or  frozen  dessert. 

The  typical  “supreme  glass”  is  like  a  large, 
spreading  goblet  with  a  fairly  high  stem.  When 
used  for  melon,  the  half  or  quarter  of  the  melon 
(according  to  size),  is  placed  directly  on  the 
shaved  ice  with  which  the  glass  is  filled.  When 
used  for  the  serving  of  cups  of  orange-juice, 
fruit  salad  or  a  frozen  dessert,  a  smaller  glass 
receptacle  is  used,  which  sets  into  the  large, 
outside  glass,  and  stands  firmly  embedded  iri 
the  crushed  ice  with  which  the  larger  glass  is 
filled.  This  makes  an  especially  smart  way  of 
commencing  a  formal  meal,  as  the  supreme 
glasses  are  in  place  when  the  guests  enter  the 
dining-room  and  give  a  decorative  appearance 
to  the  table. 

CUBAN  SALAD— M-M-M! 

WHAT  is  known  as  Cuban  salad  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  fruit  salad  sufficiently  delicious 
to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  dessert.  Almost 
any  combination  of  fruit  will  answer,  but  a 
particularly  good  mixture  calls  for  equal  parts 
of  diced  pineapple,  sliced  banana  and  orange- 
pulp,  with  a  few  bits  of  bottled  cherries  and  dots 
of  guava  jelly.  The  dressing  is  made  of  equal 
parts  of  pineapple-juice,  orange-juice  and  grape- 
juice,  sjveetened  to  taste. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  glasses  for  this 
salad,  or  where  the  number  of  guests  makes  the 
use  of  these  out  of  the  question,  serve  in  a  cup 
shaped  from  four  small  lettuce  leaves,  or  lay  a 
portion  on  a  single,  good-sized  lettuce  leaf.  If 
you  feel  like  adding  to  perfection,  sprinkle  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  finely  chopped  nuts  over  each  portion. 

A  fruit  salad  served  in  halves  of  small  canta¬ 
loups  is  a  pretty  idea,  easy  of  execution  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  a  handsome,  highly  polished 
large  cantaloup  makes  an  excellent  receptacle  for 
a  fruit  salad  sufficient  for  a  party  of  four  or  six. 
The  stem  end,  cut  to  lift  off  when  serving  the 
salad,  may  be  ornamented  with  flowers  and  leaves 
to  harmonize  with  the  table  decorations. 

Cantaloup  salad  in  itself  is  delicious  and  the 
pulp  is  now  used  in  so  many  forms  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  one  is  the  best  to  recom¬ 
mend.  Match-like  strips,  cubes,  balls  cut  with 
a  French  vegetable  scoop  and  long,  thin  strips 
that  look  like  shavings,  are  all  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  lettuce  and  romaine  and 
either  with  French  dressing  made  with 
lemon-juice  and  slightly  sweetened  or 
with  cream  mayonnaise  made  quite 
thin. 

If  the  cantaloups  used  in  the  same 
salad  happen  to  be  of  different  colored 
pulp,  so  much  the  better,  and  one 
sometimes  sees  bright  yellow-fleshed 
cantaloup,  in  slim  julienne-shaped 
bits,  tossed  up  in  a  salad  with  the 
pale-green  pulp  from  another  melon 
and  perhaps  the  almost  white  flesh 
of  a  third. 


PEACHES  ARE  PEACHES 

J^VERY  peach  season  seems  to 
bring  with  it  some  new  and  pret¬ 
ty  conceit  for  the  serving  of  this 
favorite  fruit,  which  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  almost  as  delicious  in 
its  canned  or  preserved  state  as  when 
fresh  from  the  orchard.  I  think  I 
have  already  recommended  the 
French  trick  cf  serving  what  are 
called  “poached”  peaches,  the  fruit 
having  remained  in  boiling  water  only 
long  enough  to  become  heated  through, 
but  not  changed  in  color,  form  or 
flavor.  Of  course  the  skin  peels  off 
freely,  leaving  the  perfect  pulp  in  its 
natural  colorings. 

A  luscious  peach,  skin  removed,  cut 
in  half  and  the  two  cut  sides  almost 
meeting  over  a  spoonful  of  vanilla  or 
peach  ice-cream  is  an  easy  arrange¬ 
ment.  Another  simple  but  effective 
peach  dessert  is  known  as  “Coupe 
Bartholdi.  ’  ’  Place  a  little  vanilla  ice¬ 
cream  in  a  spreading  stemmed  glass, 
with  a  layer  of  broken  macaroons  and 
then  a  half  peach,  cut  side  up.  Fill 
the  space  around  the  peach  with  more 
of  the  ice-cream  and  in  the  cavity  left 
by  the  removal  of  the  peach-pit  place 
a  dab  of  whipped  cream,  or  a  bit  of 
currant  jelly.  Raspberry  sirup  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  flavor  to  combine  with  peaches. 
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Get  Crisco  from  your  grocer  in  this 
sanitary,  air-tight  can.  It  is  never 
sold  in  bulk.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  it.  Sizes,  one  pound  net  weight 
and  larger. 


Can  you  answer  these  questions 
about  cake  making? 

What  are  the  five  principal  ways  of  making 
cakes?  Why  should  plenty  of  sugar  be  used 
in  a  cheap  cake?  What  makes  a  cake  crack? 
What  kind  of  texture  does  sweet  milk  give  to 
cake?  What  kind  does  buttermilk  give? — The 
answers  to  all  of  these  questions  are  given 
in  “The  Calendar  of  Dinners” — a  231-page 
book  that  is  a  real  mine  of  information  for 
every  cook  and  housewife.  Gives  you  the 
correct  methods  for  all  kinds  of  cooking;  gives 
615  appetizing  recipes;  gives  a  complete  din¬ 
ner  recipe  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Cloth 
bound.  Written  by  Marion  Harris  Neil. 
Send  only  10  cents  in  stamps,  and  receive  a 
copy,  postpaid.  Address  Dept.  F-9,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


It  seems  a  useless  expense,  when  you 
can  just  add  a  little  salt  (a  teaspoonful 
for  every  cupful  of  Crisco)  and  make 
the  most  delicious,  delicate,  tender 
cakes,  with  the  real  butter  taste,  at  half 
of  butter  cost. 

Cakes  enriched  with  Crisco  are  a  delight 
in  every  way.  They  are  fine-grained, 
light  and  fluffy,  and  stay  fresh  and  moist 
unusually  long.  White  cakes,  especially, 
are  snowy  marvels  that  are  a  real  trib¬ 
ute  to  Crisco’s  whiteness  and  purity. 

Crisco  is  always  fresh,  sweet,  and  uni¬ 
formly  good,  down  to  the  last  spoonful. 
It  does  not  turn  rancid — a  fact  you  will 
appreciate  if  you  have  tried  to  make  a 
fine  cake  with  cooking  butter  which 
was  not  strictly  fresh. 

Use  Crisco  to  make  perfect  pie-crust  and  biscuits, 
and  for  all  your  frying.  Things  will  be  extra  good 
and  wholesome,  too,  because  Crisco  is  all  vegetable . 

Try  this  modern  cooking  fat— better  and  more 
economical  for  every  purpose . 
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ThoPyrex  Way 


V^HEN  you  see  through  PYREX  that  your 
V  baking  is  done,  just  lift  the  PYREX  dish  out 
of  the  oven  and  set  it  on  the  table. 

You  don’t  have  to  muss  up  the  food  by  changing 
it  from  pan  to  dish.  PYREX  serves  it  hot  from 
the  oven  in  all  its  appetizing  glory. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT  OVEN  DISHES 

Transform  Plain  Foods 
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PYREX 


TRANSPARENT 
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In  glistening,  golden-hued  PYREX  dishes,  plain 
foods  are  no  longer  commonplace  but  have  a  new 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  appetite. 

Bake  and  serve  in  PYREX  every  meal,  every 
day.  There  are  dishes  for  every  baking  need. 
PYREX  saves  time,  fuel  and  the  need  of  wash¬ 
ing  extra  pans. 

PYREX  never  chips  nor  crazes,  and  is  guaran¬ 
teed  against  breakage  from  oven  heat.  PYREX 
Never  Grows  Old. 

PYREX  is  the  original  transparent  ovenware. 

Always  look  for  the  PYREX  label— and 
the  name  PYREX  stamped  on  each  piece. 

Ask  your  dealer  in  housewares  for  the  PYREX  booklet, 

“New  Facts  About  Cooking,”  or  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  post  it  to  you  free. 

Pyrex  Sales  Division 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Technical  Glass 

605  TIOGA  AVENUE,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 
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You  Bake  and  Serve  in 
the  same  Pyrex  Dish 


EAT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

WHILE  OBSERVING  CERTAIN  RULES 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home-Economics  Editor 


CARROTS  are  good  for  your  complex¬ 
ion.”  How  often  has  a  mother 
laughingly  said  this  or  something 
similar  to  the  young  daughter  of  the  family! 
Ten  to  one,  daughter  has  wondered  just  how 
much  truth  there  was  in  mother’s  statement, 
and  has  eaten  the  carrots. 

Perhaps  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  a  little  more  scientific  than 
mother  when,  in  its  classification  of  foods,  it 
put  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  class  of 
‘‘foods  depended  on  for  minerals,  vegetable 
acids  and  body-regulating  substances.”  That 
this  list  is  “group  one”  among  the  five  groups 
put  forth  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  taken  as  a  more  or  less  significant  fact. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are,  like  milk,  more  or 
less  neutral-tasting  foods.  To  get  enough  of 
them  we  must  not  rely  on  our  appetites  as 
guides.  For  these  foods  are  apt  to  be  just 
those  which  our  appetites  would  ignore.  This 
is  where  the  head-work  in  getting  the  body 
properly  nourished  must  come  in.  We  must 
make  ourselves  eat  vegetables  even  if  it  does 
require  some  thought. 

Too  many  ills  are  traceable  to  wrong  diet; 
but  wrong  diet  in  nine  cases  out  Of  ten  does  not 
mean  that  too  much  meat,  fats  and  sugar  have 
been  eaten,  as  much  as  it  means  that  too  little 
milk  and  too  few  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
included  in  our  meals.  If  you  make  it  a  point 
to  eat  every  day  as  much  as  you  ought  to  eat 
of  milk  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  you  will  be 
little  tempted  to  overeat  of  meat,  candy,  pie 
and  heavy  puddings. 

U'RIHT  for  breakfast  is  a  good  American 
custom  and  one  winch  we  all  should 
follow. 

At  lunch  or  supper,  potatoes  and  one  green 
vegetable  may  be  used.  A  salad,  in  addition, 
in  which  some  lettuce  or  other  salad  plant  is 
used,  is  highly  desirable.  A  fruit  dessert  is 
simple  and  easy  to  prepare. 

At  dinner,  a  vegetable  soup  may  be  a  good 
way  of  introducing  vegetables.  Or  the  meal 
may  begin  with  a  fruit  cocktail.  In  the  meal 
have  at  least  two  vegetables  besides  potatoes, 
and  use  a  salad  plant  if  possible.  Fruit  some¬ 
where  in  the  dinner  is  a  good  thing. 

These  directions  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
indefinite,  because  of  the  variety  of  foods  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

VEGETABLES  SATISFY  THE 
INNER  MAN 

QNE  particular  reason  for  eating  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  because  they  are  bulky,  not 
concentrated  foods.  For  to  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  we  must  eat  some  material  that  will  not 
be  burned,  but  will  pass  through  the  body — 
material  that  will  give  the  digestive  tract 
needed  exercise;  or,  as  the  dietitians  say, 
“stimulate  peristalsis.”  Again,  bulky  foods 
are  a  definite  factor  in  satisfying  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  mineral-rich  foods. 
And  as  the  article  in  the  May  Delineator 
pointed  out,  we  need  minerals,  such  as  iron, 
phosphorus  and  lime. 

When  we  think  about  needing  lime,  we  usu¬ 
ally  have  in  mind  the  building  of  strong  bones 
and  teeth.  And  that  is  quite  right. 

In  the  May  article  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  milk  allowance  given  there  was 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  lime  needs  of  the 
body;  but  there  is  considerable  lime  in  a  great 
many  vegetables,  too. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS  THE 
BEST  TONIC 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  red  blood  is 
somehow  dependent  on  iron.  Pale  lips 
and  cheeks  may  be  the  result  of  a  lack  of  iron 
in  food.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  even  an 
iron  tonic,  taken  as  medicine,  can  not  do  the 
good  work  that  iron-rich  foods  can  do,  and 
many  of  these  are  vegetables  and  fruits: 
spinach,  cabbage,  lettuce,  asparagus,  string- 
beans,  celery,  radishes,  raisins,  prunes  dates 
and  olives.  Other  iron-rich  foods  of  impor¬ 
tance  are  lean  beef,  oatmeal,  eggs  and  whole 
wheat.  It  hardly  seems  like  an  over-pre¬ 
caution  to  advise  that  every  day  at  least  two 
of  these  iron-rich  foods  shall  be  used  in  our 
meals. 

For  any  one  suffering  from  anemia  a  doctor 
will  probably  prescribe  somewhat  as  follows : 

Have  frequent  meals  at  regular  hours,  often 
as  many  as  five  a  day.  Use  simple,  well- 
cooked  foods,  generous  amounts  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  easily  digested  fats,  such  as 
bacon,  butter  and  cream,  well-cooked  cereals,  a 
great  deal  of  milk  and  a  great  many  eggs. 

He  may  add  further  that  it  may  be  well  to 
avoid  heavy  or  so-called  indigestible  foods, 
such  as  pickles,  gravies,  heavy  cakes,  puddings, 
pastry  and  fried  foods. 

Of  course  I  am  not  attempting  to  prescribe  a 
diet  for  any  individual  patient.  There  are  so 
often  qualifying  circumstances  which  only 
the  doctor  on  the  case  can  know  that  the 
dietitian  never  attempts  to  do  more  than  plan 
meals  according  to  medical  instructions. 

We  can  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  ourselves 
well  so  that  no  physician  will  need  to  prescribe 
diets  for  us.  Fewer  tonics  would  be  needed 
in  the  Spring  if  we  ate  more  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  during  the  Winter. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR 
CONSTIPATION 

”pHE  mineral  salts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
may  be  an  additional  reason  why  they 
help  to  prevent  constipation.  The  fact  that 
they  are  bulky  foods  is  a  main  point.  The  list 
of  laxative  foods  is  as  follows: 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  apples 
prunes,  raisins,  figs,  dates,  berries,  grapes, 
rhubarb,  spinach,  asparagus,  cauliflower’ 
tomatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  turnips,  beets’ 
potatoes,  olive-oil,  butter,  cream,  buttermilk, 
bacon,  oatmeal,  bran,  whole  wheat,  Graham 
flour,  coarse  breads,  molasses,  honey. 

Typical  laxative  meals  are: 

BREAKFAST 
Stewed  Prunes 
Oatmeal  with  Cream 
Graham  or  Bran  Muffins  with  Butter 
Hot  Water 

LUNCH 

Cream-of- Spinach  Soup 
Raw-Cabbage  Salad  Mayonnaise  Dressing 

Graham  Bread,  Butter 
Figs  with  Cream 

DINNER 
Grapefruit  Cocktail 

Baked  Potatoes  Pork-Chops 

Creamed  Onions  Asparagus  Salad 

Baked  Apples  with  Cream 
Buttermilk  to  drink 

HEALTH-PROTECTORS  IN 
VEGETABLES 

A  GAIN  a  reference  to  our  three  friends, 
the  health-protectors,  described  in  May. 
The  “fat-soluble  vitamine,”  as  you  may  re¬ 
member,  is  found  particularly  in  milk.  '  But 
there  are  some  vegetables  which  have  it  too, 
particularly  the  leafy  vegetables:  lettuce, 
spinach,  collards,  cabbage,  onions,  celery-tops, 
cauliflower.  Carrots  also  are  said  to  contain 
this  mysterious  substance. 

These  vegetables,  with  milk,  are  what  Dr. 
E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  called  “protective  foods.”  We  ought  to 
make  it  a  point  to  eat  considerable  amounts  of 
the  leafy  vegetables  every  day. 

All  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  the  second 
health-protector.  As  for  the  third  one,  the 
scurvy-preventing  vitamine,  we  have  already 
learned  to  know  it  well.  It  is  found  iii 
oranges,  in  tomatoes,  in  raw  cabbage  and  raw 
carrots. 

WHAT  IS  A  REAL  VEGETARIAN? 
TY-T  ANY  persons  who  claim  to  be  vegetarians 
do  not  take  into  consideration  that  milk 
and  eggs  are  animal  foods.  It  is  much  better 
to  be  a  semi-vegetarian,  that  is,  non-meat-eat- 
ing  person,  than  it  is  to  be  a  strict  vegetarian 
and  strike  milk  from  your  list  of  foods.  Such 
a  thing  might  be  done  with  safety  if  one  knew 
food  values  to  the  nth  degree  and  planned 
accordingly,  but  it  is  not  wise  for  any  one  but 
a  very  wise  scientist  to  do  it. 

Dr.  McCollum,  however,  makes  the  point 
that  lacto-vegetarianism,  which  means  that 
milk  and  vegetable  foods  make  up  the  diet,  “is 
the  most  highly  satisfactory  plan  which  can  be 
adopted  in  the  nutrition  of  man.” 

VEGETABLES  KEEP  THE  BLOOD 
NON-ACID 

JN  THE  May  article  I  made  the  point  about 
keeping  the  blood  non-acid.  Milk  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  especially  desirable 
from  this  point  of  view.  When  they  are 
burned  in  the  body,  they  leave  an  alkaline 
ash.  So  many  foods — meats  and  cereals,  for 
example — leave  an  acid  ash.  It  is  wise  not 
only  to  attempt  to  counteract  the  acid  of 
these  foods  by  eating  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  by  using  milk,  but  also  to  use  the  latter 
foods  in  sufficient  excess  so  that  the  blood  may 
be  really  alkaline. 

Potatoes,  to  our  American  minds,  always  go 
with  meat,  fish  or  eggs.  Some  one  is  sure  to 
suggest  every  little  while  that  rice  may  be 
substituted  for  potatoes,  as  they  are  both 
starchy  foods.  Rice,  however,  leaves  an  acid 
ash;  so  it  can  not  completely  take  the  place  of 
potatoes,  which  satisfactorily  counteract  the 
acid  ash  left  by  meat,  fish  or  eggs. 

THE  RULES: 

1 .  You  need  at  least  one  pint  of  milk  each 
day. 

2.  To  get  enough  of  the  tissue-building  pro¬ 
tein,  eat,  in  addition  to  your  pint  of  milk, 
ordinary  amounts  of  bread,  cereals,  fruits  and 
green  vegetables;  have  meat  once  a  day  if  you 
prefer,  or  eat  an  egg,  some  cheese,  beans  or 
nuts. 

3.  Use  oranges,  tomatoes,  raw  cabbage  and 
carrots  to  prevent  scurvy. 

4.  Use  some  of  the  iron  foods  of  which  the 
following  are  good  examples: 

Spinach  Lean  beef  Raisins 

Cabbage  Egg-yolk  Prunes 

5.  Use  all  fruits  and  vegetables  generously. 

6.  Use  fats,  starches  and  sugars  for  fuel 
foods.  Weigh  yourself  regularly,  to  see  if  you  are 
getting  enough  fuel  or  more  fuel  than  you  need. 
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Have  the  Quakies  come  to  Your  house  ? 

"They  bring  you,  dear  boys  and  girls, 
the  Ihree  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth 


This  morning  when  thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls 
just  your  age  climbed  up  into  their  chairs  for  break' 
fast  what  do  you  think  they  found? 

Right  there,  to  greet  them,  were  the  Three  Good 
Spirits  that  live  in  a  box  of  corn  flakes — in  a  fairy  box 
of  a  new  kind  of  flakes  like  those  shown  in  the  picture. 

The  Quakies  had  come  to  their  house,  just  as  they 
would  like  to  come  to  yours. 


is  the  story  the  Indians  told  the  Quakers  when  they 
taught  them  why  the  corn  was  good. 

In  the  corn,  the  Indians  said,  the  Great  Spirit  had 
caused  to  dwell  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful 
Youth — the  Spirit  of  Strength,  the  Spirit  of  Courage, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

And  into  him  who  ate  the  corn  entered  these  Three 
Good  Spirits,  and  he  became  strong  and  brave  and  true. 


warm  spring  rains  have  made  them  so.  They’re  golden 
brown,  for  the  summer  suns  have  colored  them. 
They’re  crisp  and  fresh,  for  they  have  played  with 
the  autumn  winds. 

Now  if  these  Quakies  with  their  Three  Good  Spirits 
haven’t  come  to  your  house  it’s  because  you  haven’t 
invited  them.  Right  now  they’re  just  over  the  way 
at  your  grocer’s — waiting. 


Listen  to  their  story 

Long,  long  ago  when  the  Quakers  first  came  to 
America  the  cruel  winter  came  upon  them  and  caught 
them  without  food. 

Then  the  Indians,  whom  the  Quakers  had  befriend' 
ed,  brought  them  corn  to  stay  their  hunger.  And  this 


Now  we  bring  them  to  you 

Now  we  have  caught  for  you  these  Three  Good  Spirits 
of  Beautiful  Youth — caught  them  in  fairy  flakes  of 
corn.  We  have  named  these  fairy  flakes  the  Quaker 
Quakies. 

They  are  sweet,  as  the  maple  tree  is  sweet,  for  the 


Ask  them  in  today.  And  tomorrow  morning,  when 
mother  fills  your  bowl  with  Quaker  Quakies,  you,  too, 
like  the  little  Quaker  and  Indian  boys  and  girls,  can 
become  strong  and  brave  and  true  from  these  Three 
Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth.  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  1615'K  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 
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A  milk  so 

Fresh  corn  pudding  and  tender  young  chicken! 
Just  the  sight  of  them  makes  you  hungry! 

Out  on  the  farm — where  they  come  from — how 
the  cook  pours  the  cream  in  when  she  fixes  them ! 
She  knows  how  cream  brings  out  that  delicate 
chicken  flavor.  When  her  chicken  comes  on  the 
table  it  has  a  real  cream  gravy. 

For  the  housewife  who  does  not  live  on  a  farm, 
cream  is  a  luxury  which  seldom  goes  into  the 


Chicken  in  Bechamel  Sauce 

M  cup  butter  %  cup  water  _  %  teaspoon  pepper 

2  tablespoons  flour  1  teaspoon  chives  2  cups  cold  chicken 

Yz  cup  Libby’s  Milk  1  teaspoon  parsley  M  teaspoon  salt 

Melt  butter,  blend  with  flour.  Add  Libby’s  Milk  and  water.  Cook  until 
mixture  thickens;  add  salt,  pepper,  chives,  parsley  and  chicken  which  has 
been  cut  in  cubes.  Serve  on  toast  or  in  patty  shells  ;  garnish  with  parsley 
or  pimento 

Southern  Corn  Pudding 

4  ears  of  corn  1  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  water 

2  eggs  1  cup  Libby’s  Milk  2  tablespoons  melted  butter 

Y  teaspoon  pepper 

Cut  the  corn  from  the  cob;  mix  with  slightly  beaten  egg,  salt,  pepper,  butter, 
Libby’s  Milk  and  water.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  firm 

String  Bean  Salad 

1  Yz  pints  string  beans  1  cup  Libby’s  Yz  teaspoon  sugar 

1  head  lettuce  Evaporated  Milk  Yz  teaspoon  mustard 

2  hard-cooked  eggs  1  green  pepper  %  lemon 

Y  teaspoon  salt  1  egg  yolk 

Boil  in  salted  water  some  string  beans  and  do  not  cut  them  up  unless  they 
are  old  and  tough,  in  which  case  cut  them  in  two  lengthwise.  When  they  have 
thoroughly  chilled  arrange  them  on  a  salad  plate  with  lettuce  if  you  like. 
So  far  as  the  eating  is  concerned  the  beans  are  better  without  the  lettuce. 
Add  to  them  thin  slices  of  green  pepper  and  of  hard-boiled  egg.  Serve  over 
them  this  dressing.  Take  the  yolk  of  one  egg  and  beat  it,  then  add  a  half 
teaspoon  each  of  salt,  sugar  and  mustard  and  a  dash  of  white  pepper.  Beat 
into  this  slowly  a  cup  of  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  It  will  not  be  as  stiff  as  mayonnaise  but  creamy 


rich  it  gives  cream  flavor 


cooking.  Her  problem  is  to  find  something  which 
can  be  used  instead  of  cream  to  make  her  cook¬ 
ing  rich. 

Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk  does  just  that — it 
cooks  like  cream.  It  makes  a  cream  sauce  fit 
to  delight  even  an  epicure.  Try  the  dinner  dishes 
on  this  page  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  this 
is  true.  Creamed  chicken,  corn  pudding,  finger 
rolls,  salad,  and  peach  cake — all  made  of  milk — 


yet  all  cream  rich,  delicately  flavored,  delicious. 

Your  own  recipes  will  be  improved  by  the  use 
of  Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk.  It  is  pure,  rich  milk 
from  the  finest  dairy  sections  of  this  country  evap¬ 
orated  to  twice  its  original  richness.  That’s  why 
Libby’s  Milk  has  twice  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
that  is  contained  in  ordinary  milk. 

Order  a  supply  oj  this  rich  milk  from  your  grocer 
today. 


LIBBY,  M9NEILL  &  LIBBY 

809  WELFARE  BUILDING  CHICAGO 


Peach  Cake 

2  cups  flour  %  cup  water  Yz  teaspoon  cinnamon 

5  tablespoons  butter  1  teaspoon  salt  6  fresh  peaches 

Y  cup  Libby’s  Milk  M  cup  sugar  5  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder;  work  in  the  butter.  Add  Libby’s 
Milk  and  water.  Spread  one  inch  thick  in  a  buttered  pan.  Cover  with  halves 
of  fresh  peaches  and  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  with  Libby’s  whipped  cream 

Finger  Rolls 

M  cup  Libby’s  Milk  teaspoon  salt  3  tablespoons 

A  cup  water  1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  2  table-  melted  butter 

2  tablespoons  sugar  spoons  lukewarm  water  Flour 

Scald  milk  and  water:  add  sugar  and  salt;  when  lukewarm,  add  dissolved 
yeast  and  three-fourths  cup  flour.  Cover  and  let  rise:  cut  down,  add  butter 
and  one  and  one-fourth  cups  flour.  Let  rise  again.  Knead;  roll  one  inch 
thick;  cut  in  strips  one-half  inch  wide  "and  three  inches  long.  Grease  the 
sides  of  rolls;  place  close  together  in  a  buttered  pan,  let  rise  again,  ana  bake 

Libby’s  Whipped  Cream 

Put  the  milk  in  a  bowl  and  set  the  bowl  in  a  larger  bowl  or  pan  partly  filled 
with  cracked  ice  to  which  has  been  added  one-fourth  its  amount  of  ice-cream 
salt.  Let  the  milk  chill  for  five  minutes,  then  beat  with  an  ordinary  egg 
beater.  It  should  take  ten  minutes’  beating  to  make  a  thick  whip  and  in 
that  time  the  milk  will  have  increased  to  three  times  its  original  bulk.  You 
will  have  a  thick,  creamy  whip  which  is  ready  for  use  in  cooking.  For  use 
on  the  table  as  whipped  cream  add  to  one  and  one-half  cups  of  the  Cream 
Whip,  %  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  \Yz  tablespoons  sugar,  1-5  teaspoon  salt.  Dis¬ 
solve  Yz  teaspoon  granulated  gelatine  which  has  been  soaked  in  1  tablespoon 
of  water  and  dissolve  in  1  tablespoon  of  hot  water  and  ■  dd  to  the  cream,  whip 
again  for  a  few  minutes  and  chill 
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COOKING  WITH  COCOA 

BY  NELL  B.  NICHOLS 


THERE  are  two  reasons  why  soldiers  dur¬ 
ing  war  and  other  persons  crave  cocoa: 
it  has  a  pleasing  taste  and  it  supplies 
t  tie  body  with  the  materials  which  are  needed 
for  nourishment. 

Just  what  does  cocoa  furnish  the  body? 
First  of  all,  it  supplies  the  body-building  mate¬ 
rial,  protein,  which  builds  the  muscles  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  makes  up  a  little 
more  than  one-flfth  of  cocoa;  fat,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  body  with  fuel  for  heat  and  work, 
is  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  it;  while 
the  sugars  and  starches  or  carbohydrates  are 
about  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  cocoa.  The 
sugars  and  starches  are  fuel  for  the  body,  too. 
This  is  not  all.  Some  of  the  minerals  needed 
to  build  bone  and  blood  are  also  found  in  cocoa. 

Cocoa  is  an  adaptable  food.  It  can  be 
combined  with  many  other  foods  to  advan¬ 
tage.  It  combines  particularly  well  with  milk 
and  cream,  and  for  this  reason  the  excellent 
food  value  of  both  foods,  cocoa  and  milk  or 
cream,  often  makes  the  larger  part  of  the 
meal.  In  fact,  a  cup  of  cocoa  with  sugar  and 
milk  and  fruit  makes  a  good  breakfast.  And 
as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  cocoa  is  not  expen¬ 
sive  when  the  food  value  is  considered. 

Cocoa  is  an  “around- the-y ear”  food — one 
that  can  be  depended  on  at  all  times. 
When  the  days  are  warm  and  the  appetite 
needs  coaxing,  mother  serves  iced  cocoa.  The 
sight  of  it  or  the  sound  of  the  ice  clinking 
against  the  glass  makes  one  hungry.  In  snowy 
weather,  when  one  craves  warm  foods,  the 
cup  of  cocoa  makes  the  whole  meal  taste 
good.  The  cold  or  frozen  cocoa  desserts,  con¬ 
taining  much  nutriment  and  a  pleasing  flavor 
as  well,  make  a  tasty  Summer  or  Spring  dessert, 
as  pleasing  as  the  hot  pudding  is  when  the 
mercury  lingers  around  the  zero-mark  all  day. 


pOCOA  fits  into  the  new  scheme  of  house- 
keeping.  It  is  convenient  for  use.  A  dish 
which  requires  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  effort  in  preparation  is  expensive,  for 
time  is  valued  in  the  home  just  as  it  is  in  any 
other  business.  Cocoa  is  easy  to  use.  You 
simply  take  off  the  lid  of  the  can  and  add  the 
desired  amount  of  cocoa  to  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients. 

More  than  that,  it  is  sanitary.  It  is  placed 
in  tight,  sanitary  cans  as  soon  as  it  is  pow¬ 
dered.  These  tin  cans  keep  out  moisture,  air 
and  dirt. 

The  ways  of  cooking  with  cocoa  vary  some¬ 
what  with  the  individual  housewife.  Some 
persons  prefer  to  make  a  sirup  or  paste  by 
dissolving  cocoa  in  boiling  water.  Then  they 
place  this  in  the  refrigerator  or  some  other 
cool  place  and  use  it  as  the  basis  for  making 
cocoa  drinks  or  other  dishes  requiring  cocoa. 

Usually  from  seven  to  eight  tablespoons  of 
cocoa  are  dissolved  in  two  cups  of  boiling 
water  in  making  this  paste.  When  this  cools 
somewhat,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  about  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  vanilla  are  added. 

While  I  use  the  paste  now  and  then,  I  find 
it  satisfactory  to  use  the  cocoa  directly  from 
the  can.  Whenever  the  recipe  calls  for  a 
liquid,  1  always  heat  a  small  portion  of  it  in 
which  to  dissolve  the  cocoa.  I  frequently 
allow  this  to  cool  before  combining  it  with  the 
other  ingredients.  Cocoa  dissolves  easily  in 
a  warm  liquid.  Here  are  some  of  the  recipes  I 
use  in  making  cocoa  dishes: 


COCOA  CREAM 


2  tablespoons  cocoa 
4  tablespoons  sugar 
34  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  boiling  water 
1  34  cup  milk 


3  eggs 

1  tablespoon  granula¬ 
ted  gelatin 
34  cup  cold  water 
34  teaspoon  vanilla 


TX/TIX  cocoa,  sugar  and  salt.  Add  gradually, 
A  while  stirring  constantly,  the  boiling  water. 
Let  boil  one  minute,  then  add  the  milk,  and 
as  soon  as  scalded  add  slowly  to  the  yolks  of 
eggs  slightly  beaten.  Cook  in  the  double 
boiler  until  mixture  thickens,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Swell  gelatin  in  cold  water;  add  hot 
mixture,  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Strain,  set 
into  pan  of  ice-water,  stir  occasionally,  and 
when  quite  thick  fold  in  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff.  Add  the  vanilla.  Mold,  chill 
and  serve. 


pour  into  wet  molds.  Chill,  unmold  and  serve 
with  cream  and  sugar. 

COCOA-TAPIOCA  WITH  FRUIT 

2  tablespoons  pearl  34  teaspoon  salt 

tapioca  2  34  tablespoons  cocoa 

2  cups  water  2  cups  apple  sauce 

%  cup  sugar 

COAK  tapioca  overnight  in  one  cup  cold 
water.  In  the  morning  heat  the  other  cup 
of  water  and  add  sugar,  salt  and  cocoa,  stirring 
until  smooth.  Add  the  tapioca  mixture  and 
cook  over  the  direct  heat  about  ten  minutes. 
Put  into  a  double  boiler  and  cook  until  clear. 
Add  apple  sauce.  Chill  and  serve  with  cream. 


FROZEN  COCOA 

2  cups  milk  1  tablespoon  vanilla 

5  tablespoons  cocoa  34  teaspoon  salt 
1  M  cup  sugar 

CCALD  milk  in  double  boiler  and  add  cocoa, 
stirring  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Add  sugar,  vanilla  and  salt.  Chill  and  freeze. 
Serve  with  cream  either  plain  or  whipped. 


COCOA  ICE-CREAM 


1 34  pints  milk 
3  tablespoons  flour 
2  cups  sugar 
5  tablespoons  cocoa 


2  eggs 

34  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  hot  water 
1  quart  thin  cream 


CCALD  milk.  Mix  flour,  one-half  (he  sugar 
and  cocoa.  Add  eggs  slightly  beaten  to 
the  cocoa  mixture.  Gradually  add  this  to 
the  scalded  milk,  stirring  constantly.  When 
the  mixture  thickens,  add  the  rest  of  the  sugar 
and  the  salt  moistened  by  the  hot  water. 
Strain;  add  the  cream.  Cool  and  freeze. 


COCOA  BAVARIAN  CREAM 

1  tablespoon  gran  a-  2  tablespoons  hot  water 
lated  gelatin  34  cup  sugar 

M  cup  cold  water  3  cups  cream 
4  tablespoons  cocoa  Sprinkle  salt 

COAK  gelatin  in  cold  water  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Dissolve  cocoa  in  hot 
water  and  add  sugar.  Combine  this  with 
gelatin  mixture  and  add  ®ne-third  cup  of 
scalded  cream  and  the  salt.  Whip  the  rest  of 
the  cream.  When  the  gelatin  is  dissolved,  set 
the  pan  containing  the  mixture  in  cold  water 
and  stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken.  Then  stir 
in  one-half  of  the  whipped  cream  and,  lastly, 
fold  in  the  rest  of  the  whipped  cream.  Turn 
into  wet  molds  and  chill  before  serving. 

FROZEN  PUDDING 
4  cups  thin  cream  1  cup  cake-crums 
3  tablespoons  cocoa  1  cup  diced  mixed  fruit 
34  cup  sirup 

CCALD  one-half  cup  of  cream.  Dissolve  cocoa 
in  this.  When  cool,  combine  this  with  the 
rest  of  the  cream,  the  sirup  and  the  cake-crums 
and  freeze.  Fill  molds  with  alternate  layers 
of  frozen  cream  and  diced  fruit.  Pack  and 
let  stand  two  hours. 


RAISIN-COCOA  COOKIES 


34  cup  fat 

1  cup  sugar 
34  cup  milk 

4  tablespoons  cocoa 

2  teaspoons  baking- 
powder 


Flour  to  make  soft 
dough 

34  teaspoon  cinnamon 
34  cup  raisins 
34  teaspoon  flavoring 
2  eggs 


CJREAM  fat  and  sugar.  Add  the  cocoa 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  the  scalded 
milk.  Add  the  eggs  wall  beaten  and  the 
baking-powder,  flour,  cinnamon,  raisins  and 
flavoring.  Roll  very  thin,  cut  and  bake  in 
hot  oven. 


MOLASSES  COOKIES 


1 A  tablespoon  butter 
or  butter  substitute 
34  cup  sugar 
1 34  tabiespoon  lard 

1  tablespoon  milk 
34  cup  molasses 

2  cups  flour 


4  tablespoons  cocoa ' 

34  teaspoon  soda 
34  teaspoon  salt 
34  teaspoon  cloves 
34  teaspoon  cinnamon 
34  teaspoon  nutmeg 


DREAM  butter  or  butter  substitute  and 
sugar.  Add  melted  lard  and  the  milk, 
then  the  molasses.  Add  dry  ingredients. 
Roil,  cut  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 


COCOA  BREAD  PUDDING 


1  cup  scalded  milk 

2  tablespoons  cocoa 
34  teaspoon  salt 

4  tablespoons  sugar 


34  teaspoon  cinnamon 
34  cup  bread-crums 
Few  drops  vanilla 
1  egg 


gCALD  milk  and  add  cocoa,  salt,  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  When  cool,  soak  the  bread  in 
this.  Add  the  vanilla  and  the  egg  slightly 
beaten.  Turn  into  a  greased  baking-dish  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  with  cocoa 
sauce. 


COCOA  SAUCE 


1  cup  sugar  4.  tablespoons  cocoa 

34  teaspoon  cream  of  *4  tablespoon  vanilla 
tartar  34  cup  water 

JJO 1 L  sugar,  water  and  cream  of  tartar  until 
the  consistency  of  thin  sirup.  Add  cocoa 
and  stir  until  it  melts.  Cool  slightly  and  add 
tne  vanilla. 


COCOA-CORN-STARCH  MOLD 

1  cup  milk  1 34  tablespoon  corn- 

2  tablespoons  cocoa  starch 

3  tablespoons  sugar  3 i  teaspoon  vanilla 

34  teaspoon  salt 

gCALD  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Add 
cocoa  to  hot  milk.  Then  add  the  sugar, 
salt  and  corn-starch  which  have  been  mixed 
witn  a  little  cold  milk.  Cook  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  thickens.  Add  the  vanilla.  Pour  into 
wet  molds.  When  cold,  unmold  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream . 


TAPIOCA  PUDDING 

34  cup  milk  34  teaspoon  salt 

5  tablespoons  minute  2  34  tablespoons  cocoa 
tapioca  10  drops  vanilla 

5  tablespoons  sugar 

gCALD  milk,  add  tapioca,  sugar,  salt  and 
cocoa.  Cook  until  the  granules  are  clear 
and  the  milk  is  absorbed.  If  more  liquid  is 
needed,  add  by  the  tablespoon.  Add  vanilla; 


COCOA  GINGERBREAD 


1  cup  molasses 
34  cup  sour  milk 
3  tablespoons  fab 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  cold  water 


1  teaspoon  ginger 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
34  teaspoon  salt 

5  tablespoons  cocoa 

2  cups  flour 


TV/TIX  molasses  and  sow  milk.  Add  fat  and 
the  soda  dissolved  in  the  cold  water.  Add 
dry  ingredients.  Pour  into  cake-tins  and  bake 
about  twenty  minutes  in  moderate  oven.  This 
may  be  covered  with  an  icing  before  serving, 
if  desired. 


COCOA  WAFFLES 


2  eggs  2  tablespoons  melted 

34  cup  milk  fat 

4  tablespoons  cocoa  3  teaspoons  baking- 
2  tablespoons  sugar  powder 

1  cup  flour  34  teaspoon  salt 

REAT  egg-yolks  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Add 
milk,  cocoa,  sugar,  fat,  and  the  flour,  ba¬ 
king-powder  and  salt  sifted  together.  Lastly 
fold  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beat  3n  stiff. 
Serve  with  cocoa  sirup. 


COCOA  SIRUP 
1  cup  sugar  34  cup  water 

4  tablespoons  cocoa 

TV/TIX  ingredients  in  order  given.  Boil  rapidly 
for  five  minutes.  Serve  while  hot. 


COCOA  CAKE 


3 i  cup  fat 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

2  teaspoons  baking- 
powder 


1 34  cup  flour 
34  teaspoon  cinnamon 
3  tablespoons  cocoa 
34  cup  milk 
34  teaspoon  vanilla 


QREAM  fat  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  yolks 
of  eggs.  Mix  dry  ingredients  and  add 
alternately  with  milk.  Fold  in  egg-whites 
beaten  well,  and  add  vanilla.  Bake  in  layers 
or  a  loaf.  Any  desired  icing  may  be  used 
with  this  cake. 


As  you  lay  out  your  picnic  lunch  under  the  open 
sky,  and  open  the  can  of  California  Ripe  Olives,  you 
realize  anew  the  indefinable  “goodness”  of  this  re¬ 
markable  fruit  and  the  charm  of  that  mingled  flavor  of 
ripened  fruit  and  nuts.  It  appeals  alike  to  the  jaded 
epicure  and  the  eager  hunger  of  the  children. 

Under  the  California  sunshine  where  their  growers 
make  them  a  daily  food,  California  Ripe  Olives  are 
ripened  on  the  tree.  Their  rich,  dark  brown  color 
indicates  their  full  olive  oil  content,  and  this  rich  oil 
content  is  the  secret  of  the  fascinating,  distinctive  fla¬ 
vor  and  high  food  value  of  this  food  of  the  ages. 

In  California  Ripe  Olives  you  have  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  service  a  supreme  food  relish,  whether  for  pic¬ 
nics,  teas,  or  your  most  carefully  planned  dinner. 


(y aliforma 

RIPE  OLIVES 


The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organization 
of  growers  and  packers  united  to  insure  the  scientific 
growing,  sterilizing  and  packing  of  California  Ripe 
Olives,  and  to  make  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of 
this  distinctive  California  fruit  more  widely  known 
and  appreciated. 

To  be  certain  of  reliable  California  Ripe  Olives, 
make  sure  that  you  buy  a  brand  packed  by  one  of 
the  Association  Members  listed  below. 

CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 

McCann  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PACKER  MEMBERS: 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  McNally  Ranch 

Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers  Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Ass’n  (Sylmar  Ranch)  Roeding  Pig-  &  Olive  Co. 

Maywood  Packing  Company 


A.  Adams,  Jr. 

California  Growers  Ass’n,  Inc. 
California  Packing  Corp’n 
Golden  State  Canneries 
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Keep  teeth  white 

Combat  the  film-coat  every  day 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


Millions  of  people  are  cleaning 
teeth  in  a  new  way.  You  see  the 
results  in  glistening  teeth  on  every 
hand  today. 

Ask  the  reason  for  those  white 
teeth.  You  will  find  that  the  owners 
are  combating  film.  Then  try  the 
method  which  has  brought  those 
teeth  about. 


of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the 
tooth  brush,  all  these  troubles  have 
been  constantly  increasing. 


That  cloudy  film 

Teeth  are  clouded  by  a  viscous 
film.  You  feel  it  with  your  tongue. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices 
and  stays. 

Dental  science  traces  most  tooth 
troubles  to  that  film.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it. 
The  tooth  brush  leaves  much  of  it 
intact.  So,  between  your  cleanings 
in  a  dentist’s  chair,  it  may  do  a 
ceaseless  damage, 

It  is  that  film-coat  that  discolors — 
not  your  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis 


All  dentists  know 

Dentists  have  long  known  this. 
Dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
a  film  combatant,  and  now  it  has 
been  found.  Five  years  of  tests 
have  proved  it  beyond  question. 
And  now  leading  dentists  every¬ 
where  are  urging  its  daily  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  This 
tooth  paste  also  meets  two  other 
new  requirements.  And  to  millions 
it  has  shown  the  way  to  whiter, 
safer  teeth. 


Free  tests  supplied  to  all 


A  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  is 
sent  to  anyone  who  asks.  Thus 
thousands  of  new  people  daily  are 
learning  its  effects.  Every  person, 
young  or  old,  should  make  this  sim¬ 
ple  test. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
day  by  day  combat  it. 

Heretofore  this  method  seemed 
impossible.  Pepsin  must  be  activ¬ 


ated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid 
harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science 
has  found  a  harmless  activating 
method,  and  active  pepsin  can  now 
be  forced  wherever  that  film-coat 
lodges. 

See  what  Pepsodent  does.  Read 
the  reason  in  the  book  we  send. 
Compare  this  new  method  with 
the  old  and  judge  it  for  yourself. 
Do  this  now,  for  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Cut  out  the  coupon  lest  you 
forget. 


The  new -day  dentifrice 


Now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
Druggists  everywhere  are  supplied  with  large  tubes 


I  Ten-day  tube  free  ! 

i - - - - ; 

|  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY  | 

Dept.  706,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  g 
^  Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to  g 

■  ; 

5 

I 

■  ^  d  d  r^ss 

ONLY  ONE  TUBE’  t6~A  FAMILY  6 

—  —  —  —  -  -5! 


Watch  the  results 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-day  tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  they  whiten 
as  the  film-coat  disappears.  Then 
keep  that  luster  on  them. 


WOME 


Continued  from  page  5 

N  IN  POLITICS 


Talk  is  good,  but  under  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  talk  will  not  make  a  law,  and  this  is  a 
government  of  law,  not  of  men  or  women. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  shall  be  ordered  on  every  question  where 
one-fifth  of  the  members  present  so  demand, 
and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  the  House.  This  is  the 
official  record  of  lawmaking,  to  be  viewed  by 
the  courts  in  determining  the  validity  of  the 
law,  and  no  member  of  Congress  can  escape 
except  practically  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  present. 

It  is  a  grave  responsibility,  and  one  that  is 
perplexing  and  often  embarrassing  to  the  timid 
soul  who,  in  talk,  promises  to  vote  this  way  or 
that  on  the  same  question  as  his  constituents 
demand;  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
place,  and  the  member  must  vote  and  be 
crucified  by  one  faction  or  another,  or  shirk 
and  be  worse  than  crucified  by  universal 
suspicion  of  both  sides  to  the  controversy 
that  he  was  true  to  neither.  So  I  was 
anxious  that  the  first  congresswoman  should 
begin  her  congressional  career,  and  the  advent 
of  women  in  the  game  of  lawmaking,  by 
accepting  responsibility  for  action  even  though 
it  brought  sobs  and  tears,  for  these  are  not 
always  evidences  of  weakness.  They  may 
be  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  all  the 
world  kin. 


I  H  IT  that  scene  in  t  he  House  of  Represen- 
tatives  three  years  ago  was  not  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  women  in  the  game  of  politics.  They 
have  been  in  it  from  the  dawn  of  civilization 
and  government. 

it  has  been  the  privilege  of  women  to  advise, 
persuade  and  dictate  ever  since  the  first  woman 
gave  to  the  first  man  the  fruit  from  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge  and  then  shared  with  him  the 
responsibility  for  that  first  disobedience  as  well 
as  the  consciousness  that  fig-leaves  were  not 
in  good  form.  She  has  led  man  into  ways  of 
wisdom  and  pleasantness  or  into  ways  of 
trouble  throughout  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  while  many  men,  perhaps  the  majority, 
have  considered  themselves  as  masters  of  their 
own  fate,  they  are  generally  mistaken.  They 
follow  the  advice,  appeal,  or  dictation  of  their 
women,  and  generally  adopt  the  policy  of 
Adam,  and  only  acknowledge  their  secondary 
responsibility  when  they  are  expelled  from 
Paradise. 

Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  and  Samson, 
the  strongest,  had  no  equals  among  their 
fellow  men,  but  both  were  shorn  of  their  wis¬ 
dom  and  strength  by  women.  Molly  Pitcher 
was  typical  of  the  women  as  was  Israel  Put¬ 
nam  of  the  men  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution ; 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  did  as  much  as  any 
man  to  create  the  sentiment  that  destroyed 
slavery,  and  Frances  Willard  contributed 
more  than  any  man  to  make  temperance  a 
national  issue. 


T  HAVE  seen  the  influence  of  women  in  poli- 

tics  ever  since  I  can  remember;  and  I  have 
had  five  generations  of  feminine  influence  in 
my  own  family  to  advise  me,  appeal  to  me  and 
command  me.  My  mother,  reared  in  the 
Quaker  faith  where  women  were  the  equal  of 
men,  was  my  first  counselor  when  I  started 
out  on  the  political  road  in  1860;  then  my 
wife  took  her  place  when  I  first  came  to  Con¬ 
gress;  then  my  daughters  insisted  on  telling 
me  what  their  father  ought  to  do;  later  my 
granddaughters  entered  the  family  council, 
and  now,  in  the  first  year  of  woman  suffrage, 
my  great-granddaughter  in  language  not 
strictly  parliamentary,  but  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  by  her  great-grandfather,  gives  advice 
and  consent. 

This  is  the  common  experience  of  men, 
whether  they  understand  and  admit  it  or  not. 
They  were  all  born  of  women,  lived  under  the 
influence  of  women  in  the  formative  part  of 
their  lives,  and  they  can  not  escape  the 
influence  of  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle, 
because  it  endures  through  life,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  the  influence  of  the 
hearthstone,  and  that  is  the  strongest  influence 
in  American  politics  to-day  as  it  always  has 
been.  The  I.  W.  W.  will  never  succeed  here, 
because  that  organization  does  not  recognize 
the  home  as  the  cornerstone  of  society  and 
government. 


A  MONG  my  earliest  recollections  is  a  Quaker 
meeting-house  out  on  the  Wabash  more 
than  seventy  years  ago.  The  little  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing-house  in  Park  County,  Indiana,  was  the 
home  of  a  congress  as  well  organized  and  as 
well  conducted  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  helped  to  settle  one  of  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  day  there  on  the 
frontier.  The  Woodward  family  in  that 
Quaker  settlement  received  notice  that  they 
were  the  legal  heirs  to  a  plantation  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  with  all  the  slaves  and  other  property. 
The  ownership  of  human  beings  of  any  color 
or  condition  was  contrary  to  the  Quaker  con¬ 
science  and  the  Quaker  discipline,  and  the 
heirs  submitted  the  question  of  accepting  the 
inheritance  to  the  Quaker  meeting.  That 
meeting  was  organized  like  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  but  on  a  sex  basis.  The  men 
had  their  meeting  on  one  side  of  the  meeting¬ 
house  and  the  women  their  meeting  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  temporary  partition  between 
them.  The  sliding  doors  or  partitions  were 
closed  and  each  meeting  was  as  distinct  as 
though  held  in  separate  buildings. 


THE  men  discussed  the  questions  submitted 
1  and.  drew  up  an  order  or  resolution  which 
was  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  women’s 
meeting,  where  it  was  discussed,  amended 
and  sent  back  to  the  men.  After  it  was 
agreed  to  by  both  meetings,  the  partition  was 
removed,  the  two  meetings  became  one,  and 
the  resolution  became  the  action  of  the  Quaker 
meeting  of  that  community.  The  resolution 
provided  that  the  heirs  should  accept  the 
inheritance,  sell  the  plantation,  bring  the 
slaves  North,  manumit  them]  and,  with  part 
of  the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
property  in  Alabama,  land  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Indiana  on  which  the  free  negroes 


should  be  settled  as  free  citizens  in  a  free 
State. 

That  was  a  pretty  big  question  settled  hi  a 
big  way,  and  the  women  had  an  equal  part  in 
determining  that  policy  which  combined 
business  sense  and  moral  responsibility.  That 
meeting  of  equal  suffrage  was  vividly  impressed 
on  my  memory  because  my  father  was  selected 
as  the  agent  to  go  to  Alabama,  settle  the  estate 
and  bring  the  slaves  into  the  land  of  free¬ 
dom. 

He  carried  out  the  order  of  the  Quaker 
meeting,  and  several  weeks  later  created  much 
excitement  when  his  return  was  heralded 
through  that  part  of  southern  Indiana  by  the 
report  that  he  was  bringing  a  lot  of  slaves 
into  the  State.  A  considerable  mob  met  the 
steamboat  as  it  pulled  up  to  the  landing  on 
the  Wabash  River,  with  the  usual  mob  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  slaves  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  land. 

But  Quakers  are  stubborn  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  day,  and  father  did  land  the 
slaves,  who  were  taken  to  the  settlement, 
formally  manumitted  by  their  new  owners, 
and  settled  on  lands  purchased  with  part  of 
the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  plantation.  Still  later  father  employed 
several  of  those  negroes  to  work  on  his  farm 
while  he,  as  the  country  doctor,  ministered  to 
the  sick  of  the  country.  But  that  employment 
was  contrary  to  the  Black  Laws  of  the  State, 
which  provided  that  such  negroes  should  give 
bond  that  they  would  not  come  on  the  county 
for  support,  and  it  was  contrary  to  a  very- 
decided  prejudice  against  not  only  the  negro 
but  against  Abolitionists  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  My  father  was  prosecuted,  fined,  and, 
refusing  to  pay  the  fine  except  by  compulsion, 
the  sheriff  seized  his  horse  and  cow  and  sold 
them  to  satisfy  the  judgment. 

DUT  neither  my  father  nor  my  mother  mani¬ 
fested  any  bitterness  over  that  operation  of 
a  law  dictated  by  an  old  prejudice  of  the  times. 
Like  other  Quakers  in  that  settlement,  they 
accepted  their  loss  as  a  part  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  action  taken  in  that  Quaker 
meeting  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  an 
inheritance  which  no  one  of  their  peculiar 
faith  could  accept  in  the  ordinary  way.  They 
had  voted  to  free  those  slaves  and  settle  them 
in  Indiana,  and  they  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  going  contrary  to  the  law  and  the 
prevailing  prejudices  of  the  times.  I  know 
of  no  better  illustration  of  the  responsibility 
for  voting  by  either  men  or  women.  The  two 
go  together,  and  can  not  be  separated:  and  (he 
women  must  shoulder  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  getting  into  the  game  of  voting. 

Women  have  been  taking  part  in  political 
campaigns  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I 
can  remember  the  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider 
campaign  of  1840,  because  there  were  women 
and  children  in  the  parades,  working  and 
playing  about  the  log  cabins  that  were  hauled 
along  on  big  wagons,  and  there  were  raccoons 
on  the  ridge-poles  of  the  cabins.  These  were 
political  novelties  that  made  an  impression 
on  the  mind  of  a  child  just  come  from  the 
South  into  a  new  country  where  women  and 
children  took  a  hand  in  the  game  of  politics. 

r  MINERAL  HARR  ISON— Old  Tippecanoe— 
V  J  represented  to  those  people  in  the  newer 
part  of  the  country  the  humble  homes,  the  log 
cabins ;  and  the  women  were  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  men  in  that  campaign,  for  it  was  a  campaign 
in  defense  of  the  homes  of  the  West.  They 
attended  the  meetings,  took  part  in  the 
parades,  helped  to  serve  the  hard  cider  and 
encouraged  the  men  to  vote  for  Old  Tippe¬ 
canoe  because  he  represented  to  them  the 
humble  homes  of  the  plain  people,  as  against 
an  alleged  aristocracy  of  palaces  and  cham¬ 
pagne  which  they  imagined  they  saw  in  oppo¬ 
sition. 

The  women  also  played  the  game  in  the 
days  of  antislavery  agitation  in  the  West,  and 
again  they  were  probably  the  stronger  influ¬ 
ence,  because  that  agitation  surrounded  the 
home  and  society.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
received  their  early  immigration  from  the  two 
extremes — the  Puritans  of  New  England  and 
the  Cavaliers  of  the  South — and  the  early 
settlers  of  those  States  held  to  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  views  of  slavery.  The  women  were 
more  intense  than  the  men  in  their  feelings 
on  the  question,  as  they  harked  back  to  the 
old  associations  and  prejudices,  and  they 
made  their  influence  felt  with  the  men. 

T  HAD  just  settled  in  central  Illinois  when 
1  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  1858  were 
held,  and  the  people  of  Illinois  made  that 
senatorial  contest  a  popular  campaign,  causing 
the  East  and  the  South  to  first  wonder  at  this 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  constitutional 
method  of  selecting  United  States  Senators, 
and  then  become  enough  interested  to  develop 
it  into  a  national  campaign  on  the  great  issue 
of  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  women  were 
in  the  game,  enthusiastically  and  energetically, 
and  they  contributed  the  novel  features  of  the 
campaign  on  both  sides. 

The  debate  at  Charleston,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  was  held  about  the  middle 
of  September,  when  the  prairies  were  dry 
and  the  roads  dusty,  and  there  were  pillars 
of  cloud  over  that  part  of  Illinois  for  several 
days,  as  whole  families  with  baskets  and 
blankets  journeyed  to  the  little  city  where 
the  two  champions  were  to  meet  in  debate. 
Senator  Douglas  came  up  from  “Egypt”  on 
the  Illinois  Central  train  to  Mattoon,  ten  miles 
from  Charleston,  the  night  before  the  debate. 

1Y/T R .  LINCOLN  came  from  another  point  to 
^ VJ-  Mattoon  the  same  night.  Both  were  met 
by  the  men  and  women  of  then-  respective  par¬ 
ties  with  torchlight  processions,  and  there  were 
illuminated  homes  all  along  the  way.  The 
next  morning  delegations  of  men  and  women 
left  Charleston  before  daylight  to  escort  each 
leader  to  the  scene  of  contest.  Delegations 
from  Mattoon  and  other  places  and  from 
the  country  districts  joined  these  escorts,  and 
throughout  the  morning  the  two  caravans  of 
Continued  on  pa  fie  5  2 
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How  to  keep  your 
nails  fashionably 
manicured 

This  season’s  fashions 
are  built  to  display  the  hands 


BRILLIANT  fans  to  permit  a  grace¬ 
ful  motion  of  a  perfect  hand. 
Sleeveless  gowns  that  lead  the  eye 
down  the  slender  arm  to  rest  on  the 
finger  tips.  Beads  with  which  pink  finger 
tips  may  toy.  These  and  a  dozen  other 
pretty  fancies  this  season  are  especially 
designed  to  display  the  hand. 

Never  before  have  hands  been  so  con¬ 
spicuous.  Never  before  have  women 
given  so  much  thought  to  their  care. 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hands  is  the 
nails.  The  cuticle  must  be  slender,  even, 
firm.  If  possible,  each  nail  should  show 
a  pretty  half-moon  at  its  base.  It  is  un¬ 
pardonable  this  year  not  to  have  per¬ 
fectly  kept  nails  and  cuticle. 

It  is  easy  to  have  lovely  nails 

An  easy,  quick,  safe  way  has  been 
discovered  for  manicuring  your  nails!  A 
way  which  thousands  of  women  are 
using  regularly. 

With  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  given 
regularly  each  week  to  this  simple, 
scientific  method  of  caring  for  your  nails, 
you  can  keep  them  always  exquisite. 

T  here  is  no  need  for  the  time-taking 
soaking  of  your  nails,  for  the  slow  and 
ruinous  cutting  of  the  cuticle.  Learn 
to  manicure  the  new,  easy  way!  The 
safe  way ! 

What  cutting  does  to  the  cuticle 

Cutting  the  cuticle  leaves  a  ragged,  ir¬ 
regular  edge.  The  more  you  cut  it,  the 
more  rapidly  the  cuticle  grows  —  the 
tougher  and  more  uneven  it  becomes. 
Dust  grinds  into  these  little  irregularities, 
as  it  could  never  do  if  the  cuticle  were 
smooth  and  even. 

For  years  there  was  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  surplus  cuticle  except 
cutting  it.  But  after  long  study  an  ex¬ 


pert  perfected  the  formula  for  Cutex, 
the  safe  cuticle  remover.  Now  you 
can  rid  yourself  of  the  superfluous  cuti¬ 
cle  without  any  disfiguring  hacking  at 
your  fingers. 

How  to  give  yourself  a  perfect 
manicure 

First,  file  your  nails  to  the  desired  length 
and  shape.  Smooth  away  any  rough¬ 
ness  with  the  emery  board  —  one  comes 
in  the  Introductory  Set. 

Now  wrap  a  bit  of  cotton  around  the 
end  of  an  orange  stick  (you  will  find 
both  in  the  Cutex  package),  and  dip  it 
into  the  Cutex  bottle.  Then  work  it 
gently  around  the  base  of  your  nail 
until  the  cuticle  is  softened.  Wash 
your  hands,  and  as  you  dry  them,  push 
the  cuticle  back. 

For  snowy-white  nail  tips,  squeeze 
a  little  Nail  White  under  them  -  directly 


Cutex  softens  and  removes  surplus  cuticle 
quickly  and  harmlessly.  Apply  Cutex  Nail 
White  underneath  each  nail.  Finish  your 
manicure  with  Cutex  Nail  Polish. 

from  its  convenient  tube.  It  removes 
all  stains  and  discolorations.  Finish 
with  a  quick  shine  witlt  Cutex  Nail 
Polish.  For  a  more  brilliant  polish,  use 
the  Cutex  Paste  Polish,  then  the  Cake 
Polish.  For  an  unusually  quick,  bril¬ 
liant  lustre  use  the  Cutex  Liquid  Polish. 


Do  you  notice  that  your  skin  is  drier 
at  one  season  of  the  year  than  another? 
This  is  apt  to  happen  particularly  in 
cold  weather,  or  if  your  hands  are  in 
water  a  great  deal.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
the  cuticle  particularly  soft  and  pliable 
so  that  you  do  not  need  to  manicure  as 
often,  apply  Cutex  Cold  Cream  at  night 
on  retiring. 

Give  yourself  this  Cutex  manicure 
regularly  once  or  twice  a  week  according 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  your  nails 
grow.  You  will  be  free  forever  from 
the  embarrassment  of  unsightly  nails. 
You  can  enjoy  the  grace  of  lovely  hands. 

So  many  busy  women  are  keeping 
their  nails  in  wonderful  condition  with 
Cutex,  that  ill  kept  ones  are  no  longer 
excused.  They  are  considered  as  evidence 
of  personal  carelessness. 

Try  Cutex  today.  You  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  how  much  beauty  it  gives 
to  your  hand. 

Cutex  is  on  sale  at  drug  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  at  all  chemists'  shops  in  Eng- 
land.  Cutex  Cuticle  Remover,  Nail 
White,  Nail  Polish  and  Cold  Cream  are 
35  cents.  The  Cuticle  Remover  comes 
also  in  65-cent  bottles. 

Six  manicures  for  only 
20  cents 

Mail  the  coupon  below  with  20  cents 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Cutex  Intro¬ 
ductory  Manicure  Set  containing  small 
sizes  of  Cutex  Cuticle  Remover,  Nail 
White,  Cake  Polish,  Pink  Paste  Polish, 
together  with  orange  stick  and  emery 
boards.  Enough  of  each  to  give  you 
at  least  six  manicures.  Send  for  it  today. 
Address  Northam  Warren,  114  West 
17th  Street,  New  York  City. 

If  you  live  in  Canada ,  address  Northam 
Warren, .  Dept.  1209,  200  Mountain  St., 
Montreal. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AND  2  DIMES  TODAY  TO 
NORTHAM  WARREN,  114  WEST  17th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Name . 

Street . . 

City . State . 

1209 
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Fresh  from  the  fields  comes 
nature’s  most  delightful 

One-Cent  Dish 

Remember  this  whenever  you  think  of  food  cost. 

Quaker  Oats  form  the  supreme  food.  Pound  for  pound  they 
supply  twice  the  calories  of  round  steak,  and  nearly  three 
times  eggs. 

They  are  almost  the  ideal  food  in  balance  and  completeness. 
Oat  eaters  are  well-fed.  Yet  the  cost  is  but  one  cent  per  dish. 

8  to  12  times  as  much 


Costs  12  times  a  dish  of 
Quaker  Oats 


Fish  is  8  times  as  expensive 


V. 


Cuts  breakfast  cost  85% 

A  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  costs  about  one-teutli  what  meat,  eggs  or 
fish  would  cost.  As  a  food  it  far  excels  them  all. 

The  average  family  saves  about  35c  in  serving  oats  in  place  of  meat 
foods.  And  that  helps  pay  for  costlier  foods  at  dinner. 

Measure  foods  by  calories  of  nutriment.  Note  the  difference  in  cost, 
as  per  table  below,  based  on  prices  at  this  writing. 


From  Queen  Grains 

Use  Quaker  Oats  for  their  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor.  They  are  flaked  from 
queen  grains  only  —  just  the  rich, 
plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but 
ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  This 
matchless  flavor  costs  no  extra  price. 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


Calories  and  Cost 

Quaker  Oats 

Calories  per  pound  . 

1810 

Cost  per  1,000  cals.  . 

5%c 

Average  Meats 

Calories  per  pound  . 

900 

Cost  per  1,000  cals.  . 

45c 

Average  Fish 

Calories  per  pound  . 

400 

Cost  per  1,000  cals.  . 

50c 

Hen’s  Eggs 

Calories  per  pound  . 

635 

Cost  per  1,000  cals.  . 

60c 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 


men,  women  and  children  proceeded,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  routes,  over  the  dusty  roads  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  Senator  Douglas  had  for  his  immediate 
escort  thirty-two  couples,  young  men  and 
young  women  on  horseback,  dressed  in  gay 
attire  and  carrying  flags,  half  of  them  hickory 
staffs  and  half  ash  staffs,  to  symbolize  the 
union  of  Jackson  Democrats  and  Clay  Whigs 
in  support  of  Douglas  and  opposition  to  Aboli¬ 
tion. 

The  Republican  escort  of  honor  for  Lincoln 
was  composed  of  thirty-two  young  ladies 
representing  the  States  in  a  large  barge  gaily 
decorated  and  bearing  the  inscription: 
“Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its  way, 
The  girls  link  on  to  Lincoln,  their  mothers 
were  for  Clay.” 

Behind  the  barge  rode  a  young  woman  dressed 
in  mourning  and  on  a  black  horse,  designated 
as  “Bleeding  Kansas,”  and  carrying  a  banner 
inscribed,  “I  will  be  free!”  That  woman  is 
now  living  in  Oregon,  I  believe. 

H  R  O  U  G I  1 0 U T  the  exciting  campaign  the 

women  were  among  the  leaders  on  both  sides . 
and  they  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  men,  as  they  had  with  the  votes  cast  on 
election  day.  The  women  were  in  the  game, 
not  as  women  but  as  individuals,  as  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
disturb  them  that  they  did  not  vote,  for  they 
were  directing  the  votes  of  the  men.  It  was 
easier  for  them  to  direct  the  votes  of  the  men 
in  that  day  than  now,  because  voting  was  open 
and  openly  arrived  at,  with  voters  displaying 
their  ballots  and  anxious  to  have  friends  and 
opponents  know  how  they  intended  to  vote; 
and  the  women  went  to  the  voting  places  with 
the  men. 

The  votes  deposited  in  the  boxes  represented 
the  family.  There  were  no  Australian  bal¬ 
lots  then  and  no  booths  where  the  voter  alone 
marked  his  ballot,  so  that  no  one  but  himself 
and  his  God  could  know  how  he  voted.  In 
some  ways,  I  like  the  old  way  better  than  the 
new,  because  the  vote  was  open  and  above¬ 
board,  just  as  it  was  in  the  old  town  meetings, 
and  as  it  must  be  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  I  never  had  much  sympathy  with  the 
idea  that  a  citizen,  man  or  woman,  should 
be  afraid  to  let  his  or  her  fellow  citizens  know 
how  that  vote  was  cast. 

It  is  easy  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  in  talk, 
and  a  good  many  political  campaigns  have  been 
conducted  on  that  principle;  but  it  applies  to 
the  voter  as  well  as  to  the  candidate  with  a 
secret  ballot  and  may  develop  into  a  riddle 
as  to  who  is  doing  the  most  lying.  In  the 
long  rim  it  is  safer,  as  well  as  better,  to  meet 
public  questions  as  we  meet  private  questions: 
with  “Yea,  yea,”  and  “Nay,  nay.”  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  the  women  in  cam¬ 
paigns  of  misrepresentation,  and  know  that 
even  without  the  vote  they  wielded  a  big  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  after  they  discovered  that  they  had 
been  fooled  by  the  other  fellow,  they  treated 
him  even  worse  than  they  had  treated  me. 

TN  THE  campaign  of  1890,  just  after  the  Re¬ 
publican  Congress  had  passed  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Bill,  my  opponent  sent  pedlers  through 
the  district  selling  needles  and  pins,  cotton 
thread  and  tin  pans  and  pearl  buttons  at 
greatly  advanced  prices,  with  the  explanation 
that  the  increased  prices  were  due  to  the 
McKinley  Bill,  which  “Uncle  Joe”  Cannon 
had  helped  to  pass.  They  did  not  care 
whether  they  sold  goods  or  not.  It  was  politi¬ 
cal  strategy  to  prejudice  the  women,  and  it 
succeeded.  The  women  were  up  in  arms 
over  the  outrageous  prices  of  these  every-day 
necessities,  and  they  influenced  the  men  to 
vote  against  me  and  the  McKinley  Bill.  I 
was  defeated,  as  was  the  Republican  party. 
But  two  years  later,  when  the  trick  was  made 
plain,  for  the  prices  of  needles  and  pins,  cotton 
thread  and  tin  pans  had  gone  back  to  the  old 
figures  after  the  election,  the  women  took 
their  revenge  on  the  other  fellow,  and  I  came 
back.  Broken  political  promises  are  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  broken  private  promises. 

T N  THE  early  days  of  Illinois  one  of  our  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress  arranged  for  a  very  short 
campaign,  so  that  he  would  not  be  burdened 
with  too  many  contradictory  promises  that 
could  not  all  be  fulfilled.  That  was  wise  for  a 
man  who  could  not  learn  to  say  “no”  to  the 
people  whom  he  asked  to  vote  for  him;  but  in 
these  days  of  telegraph  and  publicity,  when  a 
candidate’s  promises  to  vote  one  way  as  the 
farmers  demand,  and  another  as  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  farmers’  products  demand,  are 
known  before  the  polls  close,  the  candidate 
must  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no,  or  disappoint 
one  side  or  the  other  and  be  called  to  account, 
for  there  is  a  future  to  every  campaign. 

Tne  women  of  Illinois  were  in  the  game 
four  years  ago  just  like  the  men,  and  they 
played  the  game  with  the  men  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  result.  The  women  had  the  franchise 
in  part  and  voted  for  Presidential  electors,  but 
not  for  "State  officers,  and  the  totals 
showed  that  of  the  2,192,707  votes  cast  for 
President,  876,700,  or  two-fifths,  were  by 
women.  The  Republican  candidate  for  Presi¬ 
dent  received  459,215  of  the  women’s  votes, 
and  the  Democratic  candidate  383,292 — a 
greater  proportion  of  women  voting  for 
Hughes  than  of  the  men;  and  in  that  campaign 
the  Democratic  managers  made  much  of  the 
slogan:  “He  kept  us  out  of  war.”  They 
printed  page  advertisements  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers,  Republican  and  Democratic,  plas¬ 
tered  the  bill-boards  all  over  the  State  with 
this  slogan  to  reach  the  women,  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  women  than  of  the  men 
voted  against  President  Wilson. 

CO,  IN  1916  the  Illinois  women  were  not  as 
1  pacifically  inclined  as  were  the  men,  judging 
by  their  vote;  and,  in  keeping  with  this  result, 
the  greatest  political  demonstration  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  was  conducted  by  the  women  for  women 
to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
of  women  who  made  a  tour  of  the  country  for 
Hughes.  The  newspapers  made  much  fun  of 
those  women,  describing  their  special  train, 
their  excess  of  baggage,  wardrobe  trunks,  band¬ 


boxes,  etc.,  etc.,  but  when  they  came  to  Dan 
ville  and  spoke  to  large  meetings  in  the  opera 
house,  in  the  public  square  and  in  front  of  t  im 
court-house,  they  talked  like  Colonel  Roose 
velt;  and  the  most  warlike  speech  I  heard  in 
that  campaign  was  by  one  of  those  women 
addressing  herself  to  the  women  of  Danville 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  her  appeal  had  the  ring  of  the  “Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic”— “He  is  trampling 
out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are 
stored”— and  apparently  had  the  same  effect 
on  the  women  of  central  Illinois.  They  were 
not  pacifists  either  in  talk  or  in  voting-  and 
when  the  war  came,  they  were  much  like  the 
Spartan  mothers  in  sending  their  boys  to  war 
and  the  draft  which  was  later  ordered  did 
not  touch  Danville  because  we  already  had 
more  than  our  quota  in  the  ranks  and  on  the!,. 
way  to  France. 

There  was  another  rather  encouraging  thin°- 
about  that  vote  of  the  women  in  Illinois  in 
1916.  The  Socialist  vote  was  almost  entirely 
among  the  men.  The  Socialist,  Socialist 
Labor  and  Prohibition  parties  received  little 
help  from  the  women,  who  divided  along  the 
old  lines,  as  their  fathers,  brothers  and  sons 
had  divided  for  many  years,  voting  for  Repub¬ 
lican  or  Democratic  candidates.  They  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  family  vote  as  it  had  been 
recorded  year  after  year,  and  they  did  not 
chase  delusions  in  the  form  of  new  parties 
which  promised  to  bring  in  the  millennium. 

T  DO  not  expect  to  see  any  great  changes  in 

our  government  due  to  this  change  in  the 
Constitution,  for  I  have  never  found  much 
difference  between  men  and  women  in  their 
interest  in  public  questions.  Their  interests 
center  in  the  home  and  are  the  same:  for  the 
betterment  of  that  institution  of  Christian 
civilization  and  the  children,  and  they  have 
in  this  country  worked  out  the  problems  of 
government  together,  whether  they  voted  or 
not.  There  will  be  no  antiman  vote  of  any 
consequence,  because  the  law  of  nature  has 
united  man  and  woman  as  one  since  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  not  even  the  politicians,  either  men 
or  women,  can  change  nature. 

Woman  suffrage  will,  as  a  rule,  double  the 
former  vote  of  the  two  principal  political  par¬ 
ties  and  make  more  certain  the  influence  of 
the  home  in  our  politics.  It  will  not  help 
those  political  theorists  who  want  to  abolish 
the  old  order  and  develop  a  socialism  which 
makes  the  children  the  property  of  the  state 
and  gives  freedom  to  men  and  women  to  live 
their  lives  without  consideration  of  the  family 
and  its  obligations  to  the  children. 

When  the  first  congresswoman  got  fairly 
into  the  game  and  discovered  that  voting  was 
the  principal  part  of  her  obligation  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative,  she  voted  and  talked  with  effect; 
and  one  hopeful  sign  was  that  when,  on  some 
occasions,  men  presented  to  Congress  certain 
subjects  as  representing  the  demands  of  women, 
and  she  did  not  see  things  that  way,  she  not 
only  voted  against  the  questions,  but  talked 
against  them  with  more  freedom  than  the 
men  had  dared.  This  was  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  when  an  effort  was  made  to  continue 
in  peace-time  the  war-time  autocratic  control 
of  all  men  and  women  who  might  be  suspected 
of  infection  from  vice  disease. 

^yHILE  some  of  the  men  in  the  House  saw 
the  danger  from  such  autocratic  power  ex¬ 
ercised  from  Washington  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  in  interstate  travel,  inspection  and 
restraint  of  all  classes  of  people  who  might  fall 
under  suspicion,  they  felt  that  they  would  be 
misunderstood  and  suspected  of  immoral  sym¬ 
pathies  and  purposes  if  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  that  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill. 
But  the  one  woman  in  Congress  could  and 
did  present  the  dangers  in  such  legislation, 
and  she  received  the  support  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House  because  no  one  could  twist 
her  opposition  into  sympathy  and  support  of 
vice. 

So,  I  suspect  that  women  in  the  game  in 
Congress,  realizing  their  responsibilities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  will  help  to  check 
some  of  the  centralization  tendencies  that  have 
been  removing  control  of  many  agencies  from 
the  environment  of  the  home  to  the  center 
of  bureaucracy.  Many  of  these  bureaucratic 
ideas  have  been  presented  to  Congress  by  men 
who  claimed,  and  no  doubt  believed,  they 
represented  the  ideals  of  the  women,  and  they 
have  received  support  on  that  theory.  With 
women  in  the  House  and  Senate,  we  shall  at 
least  have  some  representative  who  can  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
women  and  manufactured  woman  propaganda, 
and  that  will  be  an  advantage  rather  than  an 
embarrassment.  And  the  women  will  talk 
and  vote  without  fear  of  offending  other  women, 
for  I  think  the  women  welcome  the  condition 
that  then-  election  to  office  incurs  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  more  freedom  on  that  score  than 
the  men  have  ever  had. 

T  WOULDN’T  mind  seeing  in  Congress  a  few 

women  who  have  been  accustomed  to  pay¬ 
ing  their  housekeeping  expenses  in  cash.  They 
might  help  to  get  our  national  housekeeping 
back  to  that  system  of  securing  the  money 
before  spending  it.  Now  we  appropriate 
millions  and  billions  which  are  to  be  paid 
from  taxes  we  have  not  assessed,  and  do  not 
know  how  or  where  to  assess;  but  we  are 
spending  money  as  freely  as  though  the 
Treasury  vaults  were  biusting  with  coin.  I 
know  a  woman  who  wanted  a  fur  coat  and 
told  her  husband  what  it  would  cost.  He 
brought  the  money  home  in  silver  half-dollars 
and  handed  her  the  bag  with  the  remark 
“Count  ’em.”  By  the  time  she  had  coimted 
them  she  realized  that  they  made  a  heap  of 
money,  and  she  went  without  the  coat. 

r  I  TI  LS  government  is  now  spending  six  billion 

dollars  a  year  out  of  a  five-billion-dollar  in¬ 
come;  it  has  a  debt  of  $26,000,000,000,  and 
a  deficit  of  $3,000,000,000,  but  no  one 
sits  down  to  count  either  the  money  we 
have  or  that  we  have  appropriated.  If  the 
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Beautiful  Bread 

Ofhe  achievement  of  every  home 
bread  maker  who  uses  Yeast  Foam 


DON’T  YEARN  FOR  GOOD  BREAD 

MAKE  IT  AT  HOM  E 


It  tastes  better  and  costs  less 


Magic  \east 
'Yeast  Foam 

— just  the  same 
except  in  name 

Price  10<fc 


White  Bread  Recipe 

SPONGE 

1  cake  Yeast  Foam  or  Magic  Yeast 
1  pint  lukewarm  water 
1  quart  (1  pound)  flour 

In  the  evening  soak  yeast  20  minutes  in  lukewarm 
water.  Mix  with  flour  to  medium  sponge.  Cover. 
Let  rise  in  warm  place  over  night.  Potatoes  may  be 
used  in  this  sponge  if  desired. 

DOUGH 

Sponge  as  above  2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  pint  lukewarm  water  2  tablespoons  lard 

2  teaspoons  salt  About  2  qts.  flour 

Early  in  the  morning  mix  sponge  with  water,  salt, 
sugar  and  lard.  Add  flour  and  mix  to  medium 
dough.  Knead  about  15  minutes ;  let  rise  IV2  to  3 
hours.  Knead  down  again ;  let  rise  about  1  hour. 
Mold  into  5  loaves ;  let  rise  to  double  size,  bake  45  to 
60  minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Warm  flour  before 
mixing.  Avoid  materials  being  chilled. 

Rolls  and  coffee  cake  may  be  made  by  adding  sugar 
and  shortening  to  part  of  the  bread  dough. 

Send  for  booklet 

uThe  Art  of  Baking  Bread” 


Pe  plainest  meal  may  be  a  feast 
in  itself  with  good,  nourish¬ 
ing,  homemade  bread. 

Millions  of  home  bread  makers 
bake  exceptionally  good  bread  with 
^(east  Foam  because  it  assures  a 
sweet,  well -leavened  dough. 

Y east  as  a  Health  Builder 

Science  has  discovered  the  remarkable  curative  powers  of  yeast. 

It  is  being  widely  and  successfully  used  to  promote  good  health. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet. 

“Dry  Yeast  as  an  Aid  to  Health ” 

Northwestern  Ysast  Company  Chicago 
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Just  as  practical 
for  school 

— for  gym  and  basket  ball 

START  your  boys  off  for  school  in  a  new  pair 
of  ICeds. 

They  are  just  as  comfortable,  just  as  durable 
for  school  weai.  If  they  have  not  worn  Keds  before, 
this  is  the  time  to  get  them  a  pair. 

Boys  love  the  leather  reinforcements  and  the  thick 
waterproof  rubber  soles.  The  canvas  is  heavy  and 
strong.  They  are  sturdy  enough  for  the  roughest 
boy  in  town,  and  yet  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  inexpensive  they  are. 

They  fit  snugly  around  the  ankle  and  instep  and 
give  just  the  right  support.  They  are  the  best  basket¬ 
ball  shoes  there  are. 


Other  Keds — models  for  all  the  family 


For  women,  there  are  countless  models  for  all  kinds 
of  wear  —  French  heeled  pumps  —  high  shoes  with 
military  heels  and  long  slender  lasts,  and  leather 
trimmed  sport  shoes.  There  are  also  heel-less  house 
shoes  —  very  comfortable  for  housework  all  the  year 
round.  Men  will  find  many  models  they  will  like  and 
the  children’s  are  charming  little  shoes  for  every  age 
from  two  up. 


The  most  popular  out¬ 
ing  shoe  the  country 
over.  Strong  and  dur¬ 
able,  light  and  cool .  In 
while  or  brown  or  black 


Look  at  the  Keds  in  the  shoe  stores  in  your  town 
to-day — for  your  boys  and  girls  to  wear  to  school  and 
others  for  everyone  in  your  family.  Look  for  the 
name  Keds  on  the  sole. 

Keds  are  made  only  by  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company.  Many  years’  experience  is  behind  the 
perfecting  of  these  shoes.  You  will  be  enthusiastic 
over  them  for  yourself  and  your  family. 


United 


States 


Company 


Fifty-three 

Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest  Rubber  Organization 
in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 


six  billions  appropriated  were  in  silver  half- 
dollars,  it  would  take  an  expert  counter  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  years 
to  count  them,  working  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  in  the  week;  and  it  has  already  been 
spent.  The  women  might  help  play  the  game 
of  getting  our  national  housekeeping  back  to 
a  business  basis  if  they  went  about  it  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  counting  the  money 
before  spending  it.  But  that  is  old-fogyish, 
not  modern  finance,  and  we’ll  probably  con¬ 
tinue  spending  what  we  haven’t  and  don’t 
know  where  to  get  until,  like  Old  Mother 
Hubbard,  we  go  to  the  cupboard  and  find  it 
bare  of  even  a  bone. 

A  Woman’s  Party!  Not  until  we  abolish  court¬ 
ing  and  marriage,  families  from  babes  in  arms 
to  blooming  maids  and  muscular  sons.  Hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  may  differ  and  may  quarrel 
over  many  things,  including  politics;  but 
when  the  propagandist  begins  to  meddle  he 
or  she  will,  as  a  rule,  get  the  same  kind  of 
reception  as  the  jicighbor  who  “butted  in” 
to  stop  the  Irishman  from  beating  his  wife. 
I  have  never  known  a  good  politician  to  try  to 
win  votes  by  mixing  up  in  family  quarrels  or 
abusing  the  politics  of  any  member  of  the 
family. 


A/TUCH  of  what  is  called  inherited  politics  is 
iV  1  due  to  harsh  criticism.  I n  the  early  days 
when  a  man  was  called  a  “black  Republican” 
in  terms  of  reproach,  it  made  all  the  family 
black  Republicans  in  self-defense.  The  same 
was  true  in  the  use  of  the  name  “Copperhead” 
as  applied  to  Democrats.  His  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  took  up  the  fight  and  the  whole  family 
became  “Copperheads”  from  choice  and  hi 
self-defense.  An  antiman  party  will  not  com¬ 
mand  the  support  of  the  women. 

We  went  round  another  way,  seeking  to 
make  friends  of  the  family  without  introducing 
politics,  on  the  principle  that  vinegar  never 
catches  flies.  Lincoln  was  in  public  service 
long  before  he  became  known  as  a  great  politi¬ 
cal  leader.  As  a  young  man  he  helped  the 
men  and  the  women  and  entertained  the  chil¬ 
dren  just  to  be  accommodating.  He  tended 
the  baby  while  a  neighbor  woman  faced  his 
trousers  with  deerskin  to  enable  him  to  get 


through  the  briers  with  a  whole  skin,  and  he 
chopped  the  wood  and  built  the  fire  for  the 
woman  who  gave  him  a  dinner.  He  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  New  Salem,  and  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  he 
had  the  support  of  the  women  and  children 
who  could  not  vote,  and  he  got  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  of  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety  votes  of  the  men  in  that  place  because 
of  his  popularity  with  those  who  could  only 


talk. 


A  ND  in  his  campaign  for  Congress  he  defeated 
^  old  Peter  Cartwright,  the  most  popular 
preacher  in  central  Illinois,  and  the  preachers 
of  that  day  were  the  conservators  of  our  souls 
and  generally  a  controlling  influence  in  poli¬ 
tics.  The  candidates  I  have  known  who  made 
it  a  practise  to  “kiss  the  babies”  did  so  only 
when  the  mothers  were  about.  That  was 
their  way  into  the  family  and  the  first  lever 
under  the  vote  of  the  father.  I  suspect  that 
old  custom  will  not  be  abolished  by  woman 
suffrage  or  by  the  sanitary  rules  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  And  the  women,  to  play  the 
game,  will  have  to  employ  the  same  political 
wiles  to  get  into  the  family  and  win  votes. 
They  may  have  to  kiss  the  babies,  and  they 
will  be  genuine  about  it;  but  they  will  not 
win  by  trying  to  separate  what  God  hath 
joined  together. 

I  have  seen  the  color-line  in  politics,  class 
prejudice  of  many  kinds,  even  in  religion, 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  sex-line  drawn  in 
politics  and  never  expect  to  after  women  have 
the  same  right  as  the  men  to  vote,  because  it 
will  never  win  votes  from  either  men  or 
women.  Some  of  the  theorists  profess  to 
find  a  natural  sex  difference,  if  not  antago¬ 
nism,  because  women  have  a  higher  moral  sense 
than  men,  which  is  true;  but  not  all  women 
were  opposed  to  slavery,  nor  were  all  the 
preachers,  though  now  we  consider  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  as  due  to  the  awakened  moral 
sense  of  the  American  people.  In  the  early 
days  I  heard  women  and  preachers  defend 
slavery  as  of  divine  origin  and  the  highest 
morality  when  that  was  a  great  political  ques¬ 
tion. 

I  have  heard  prohibition  preached  as  a  great 
moral  question,  but  it  appears  that  all  women 
are  not  in  favor  of  prohibition  when  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  women;  and,  while  I 
believe  most  of  the  women  in  the  country  and 
the  smaller  cities  like  Danville  were  opposed 


to  the  saloon  and  influenced  the  votes  of  the 
men  who  abolished  it,  I  suppose  the  women 
of  Chicago  who  voted  against  prohibition  are 
just  as  moral  as  those  who  live  in  Danville 
Education  and  environment  influence  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  often,  if  not  generally 
make  the  moral  code.  In  the  large  cities 
where  there  are  large  populations  of  foreign 
birth  or  extraction,  morals  are  what  they  were 
in  the  early  homes  of  those  people;  and!  while 
their  customs  and  moral  codes  may  differ 
materially  from  mine,  I  suppose  they  are  just 
as  honest  and  just  as  conscientious  as  I  am 
My  ancestors,  the  Quakers,  were  called  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people  and  were  driven  out  of  many  places 
because  they  did  not  conform  to  the  customs 
and  fixed  moral  codes,  and  some  of  them  suf¬ 
fered  much  persecution  because  they  were 
different. 

So,  taking  the  population  as  a  whole,  the 
women  are  guided  by  the  same  influences  as 
the  men,  have  the  same  ambitions  and  preju¬ 
dices,  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  and  thev 
will  continue  to  go  along  together  whether  the 
political  leaders  of  either  sex  approve  or  not. 
And  when  a  woman  begins  to  preach  sex 
hatred  and  a  crusade  against  men,  I  can  onlv 
sympathize  with  her  as  abnormal;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  echo  the  exclamation  of  the  old 
Methodist  mother  when  she  heard  the  preacher 
laying  down  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation: 
“I  thank  God,  that  is  a  lie.” 

The  age  of  chivalry  may  have  passed,  but 
not  that  old-fashioned  deference  to  old-fash¬ 
ioned  women  by  the  men  of  this  country— 
not  in  Danville,  Illinois,  where  the  women 
vote  and  are  eligible  for  local  offices. 

HTHREE  years  ago  we  sent  our  Battery  A 
to  the  war  with  cheers  and  tears;  and  last 
year  the  remnant  of  the  battery  was  received 
in  the  same  way,  with  cheers  for  the  men  who 
returned  and  tears  for  those  who  died  in 
France.  Among  those  who  had  died  was  the 
colonel  of  the  battery,  and  his  widow  and 
three  children  took  his  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  boys  w'ho  had  served  with  him  and  who 
had  buried  him  at  Coblenz,  Germany,  shortly 
after  the  armistice.  When  the  Spring  town¬ 
ship  election  came  around  a  few  weeks  ago, 
some  of  the  boys  proposed  that  Mrs.  Redden, 
the  widow  of  their  colonel,  should  be  nomi- 
pated  for  town  clerk;  but  the  Democrats  had 
already  nominated  Leonard  Downey,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  battery,  and  Mrs.  Redden  refused 
to  be  a  candidate  against  any  soldier,  particu¬ 
larly  one  who  had  been  with  her  husband  in 
France.  Downey  proposed  to  withdraw,  but 
his  party  managers  would  not  consent.  The 
Republicans  then  nominated  Guy  Kitchen, 
another  member  of  the  battery,  and  the  two 
soldiers  entered  the  campaign  with  spirit, 
hammering  each  other  like  political  partizans 
rather  than  former  “buddies.”  Kitchen  was 
elected  aqd  promptly  announced  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  resign  and  requested  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  appoint  Airs.  Redden  to  the 
vacancy.  The  two  doughboys  had  made  the 
campaign  to  make  Jhe  colonel’s  widow  town 
clerk,  but  she,  too,  had  a  chivalrous  nature  and 
refused  to  take  the  fruits  of  the  campaign 
from  the  victor.  The  mcident  may  show  the 
ladies  that  the  game  is  not  always  won  by 
fighting,  but  by  that  sentiment,  as  old  as 
humanity,  consideration  of  men  and  women 
for  each  other. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  one  who  aspires 
to  play  the  game  of  politics  should  keep  in 
mind  Bobby  Burns’s  lines: 

“Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursel’s  as  itliers  see  us!” 

THERE  is  nothing  that  will  save  a  politician 
from  foolish  notions  and  taking  himself  too 
seriously  so  much  as  being  able  to  see  himself 
as  others  see  him  and  his  actions.  I  was  once 
compelled  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
I  held  to  see  myself  as  others  saw  me  for  two 
days  and  nights,  and  it  was  not  an  agreeable 
picture  presented  by  scores  of  men  in  extrava¬ 
gant  and  impassioned  language  denouncing  me 
as  a  Czar  who,  with  iron  hand,  was  “suppress¬ 
ing  free  debate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.”  But  even  that  uncomplimentary 
picture  had  its  compensation  in  the  reverse  of 
the  mirror  when  I  recognized  a  member  of 
“the  Revolution”  to  move  to  declare  the  chair 
vacant  and  proceed  to  elect  a  new  Speaker; 
for  the  members  who  had  chafed  most  over 
their  imaginary  slavery  refused  to  vote  “aye.” 

The  ladies  will  find  the  game  generally  in¬ 
teresting  and  sometimes  amusing,  but  they 
should  keep  their  eyes  on  the  cards  as  well 
as  the  stakes.  Vote,  don’t  talk! 


Concluded  from  page  34 

PRENATAL  DAYS 


bing,  sweeping,  heavy  lifting,  running  a  sew¬ 
ing-machine  by  foot,  and  much  running  up 
and  down  stairs,  are  inadvisable.  Light  work 
not  only  provides  exercise  but  diversion  and 
interest,  which  are  important  to  both  mental 
and  physical  health. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  work  you  do  should 
depend  upon  what  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  doing  and  enjoying. 

The  cheerful,  normal  point  of  view,  which 
Edith  was  bound  to  achieve  if  she  could,  she 
found  was  more  dependent  upon  plenty  of 
sleep  than  any  other  one  tiling.  It  was 
almost  pathetic  to  see  how  George  appre¬ 
ciated  finding  an  amiable,  rested  young  per¬ 
son  of  an  evening.  An  hour’s  nap  after  the 
noon  meal  and  a  solid  eight  hours’  sleep,  or 
more,  at  night,  are  about  as  important  as 
anything  one  can  do,  not  only  for  the  mother’s 
happiness  and  strength  but  for  the  baby’s 
growth. 

Everything  should  be  done  to  secure  quiet, 
restfid  sleep.  Plenty  of  ventilation,  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed,  pillows  of  different  sizes,  if  you 


need  them  for  the  positions  you  find  most 
comfortable,  warm  and  light  bedding  are 
essential.  A  hot  drink  and  a  hot-water  bag 
will  work  wonders,  but  a  cheerful  mood  and 
a  tranquil  mind  are  even  more  important 
still. 

After  one  or  two  bad  nights,  Edith  did  her 
monthly  accoimts  early  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  with  George.  That  budget  was  im¬ 
portant,  but  not  worth  a  bad  night  if  there 
were  any  other  time  than  an  evening  to  work 
on  it. 

“You  can’t  beat  me  now  on  your  old  tech¬ 
nique  with  the  car,”  annoimced  Edith  after- 
two  months’  study  and  practise  of  what  she 
called  common  sense.  “I  guess  my  engine  is 
as  efficient  as  that  contraption  of  yours. 
Don’t  I  look  well?” 

“In  other  words,  you  used  your  brains  just 
where  they  were  most  needed,”  was  the 
slightly  patronizing  commendation  of  Friend 
Husband. 

She  let  him  have  the  last  word — she  felt  so 
well  she  could  afford  to. 
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This  home  is 
expressive  of 
stateliness  and 
simplicity. 

Plan  No.  812. 


Not  a  mansion 
but  a  real 
home. 

Plan  No.  754. 


COLONIAL  BUNGALOW  No.  675 


rent 


money  will  soon  pay 
for  a  home  like  this 


Build  from  properly  prepared  plans.  Demand  a  contract 
in  regard  to  definite  cost  of  construction.  Build  a  home  that  em¬ 
bodies  beauty,  comfort,  convenience  —  a  step -saver  that  will 
always  find  a  ready  sale. 


Select  your  home  from  a  catalog  of  500  wonderful  designs;  the 
most  elaborately  prepared  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  the  Spokane,  Wash¬ 
ington,  address.  The  name  of  the  nearest  representative  will 
be  sent  to  you. 


Hundreds  of  lumber  and  building  material  merchants  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  equipped  to  give  National  Builders  Bureau  service. 


Your 


Attractive 

outside. 

comfortable 

inside. 

Plan  No.  685. 


Billy  Sunday  says:  “The  man  who  sings 
home  sweet  home’  in  a  rented  house  is  kid¬ 
ding  himself  and  serenading  the  landlord.” 


Visit  your  home  before  you  build  it.  There  is  a 
National  Builders  Bureau  representative  in  your  section 
who  will  quote  you  prices,  show  you  beautiful  hand- 
colored  photographs,  submit  completed  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  and  assist  you  in  every  possible  way  with  your 
building  problems.  Absolutely  without  charge. 


Significant 
of  comfort 
and  economy. 
Plan  No.  634 


Save  time,  money,  worry  and  waste  by  using  the  services  of 
expert  designers  of  national  reputation.  No  building  is  too  large 
to  be  economically  constructed.  No  building  too  small  to  be 
architecturally  correct. 


NATIONAL  BUILDERS  BUREAU 

Columbia  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

I  am  planning  on  building  as  indicated  on  margin, 
and  would  like  to  inspect  your  $30,000  book  of  de¬ 
signs,  without  obligation  on  my  part. 


Na 


me 


Street  Address 
or  R  F  D _ 


State _ 


Check  the  building  in 
which  you  are  interested 


Home 

Church 

School 

Garage 

Barn 

Silo 

Grain  Bin 

Elevator 

Poultry  House 

NATIONAL 
Builders  Bureau 


Home  Office:  301-318  Columbia  Bldg. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


BRANCHES 

San  Francisco  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Indianapolis 
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UNDERWEAR 


FOR  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


Easy  Grace  and  Comfort  in 
A  THE N A  Underwear 

T  F  ALL  women  knew  the  self-possessed  comfort 
it  assures,  all  women  would  wear  ATHENA 
Underwear.  For  there  is  no  woman  who  likes 
to  have  her  undergarments  slipping  down  over 
her  shoulders,  binding  in  the  armholes,  bagging 
in  the  sleeves,  pinching  across  the  front,  rumpling 
up  and  wrinkling  under  her  corset,  opening  or 
pulling  in  the  seat  and  across  the  thighs. 

ATHENA  Underwear  is  the  only  underwear 
that  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  not  to  do 
these  things. 

It  is  tailored  to  follow  the  natural  lines  of  the  body, 
and  that  means  rounded  lines  as  well  as  straight 
lines.  ATHENA  Underwear  is  made  in  every 
style,  weight  and  quality,  and  at  prices  no  greater 
than  usually  asked  for  ordinary  underwear. 


There  is  only  one  thing  to  remember  in  buying  ATHENA 
Underwear ;  get  the  same  size  as  your  bust  measure — no 
larger.  Ask  the  saleswoman  at  your  local  store  to  tell  you  why 
and  also  to  show  you  ATHENA''  S  seven  special  features. 


Ordinary 

Underwear 


ATHENA 

Underwear 


Marshall 

CHICAGO 


Note  the  striking 
contrast  between 
ATHENA  and 
ordinary  under¬ 
wear,  as  shown 
in  the  graphic  il¬ 
lustrations  of  Wo¬ 
men's  Underwear 


Field  & 


Company 

NEW  YORK 

©1920,  M.  F.  &  Co. 


Cone  I  u  (I  e  d  from  page  8 

WHAT  MAKES  IT 
WORTH  WHILE 


Don’t  you  hear  shouting  in  your  ears  the 
fact  that,  by  virtue  of  being  a  parent,  you 
have  that  escape  into  creative,  intensely 
individual  work  that  is  yours  because  you  are 
yourself  and  nobody  else?  There  is  a  deep 
physical  and  moral  relationship  between 
parent  and  child  which,  if  intelligently  utilized, 
means  a  certainty  that  nobody  can  ever  be  to 
your  son  what  you  can  be,  because  he  is  a  part 
of  your  very  flesh  and  blood  and  spirit,  because 
as  they  rise  in  him  you  feel  rising  in  you  the 
same  inheritances  from  your  common  an¬ 
cestors. 

Tin's,  like  everything  alive  and  vital,  can 
be  deeply  embittering  and  dangerous  as  well 
as  supremely  good.  You  and  your  little  girl 
have  both  inherited  a  touchy,  inflammable 
temper.  If  you  let  yours  go  when  you  feel 
hers  begin  to  flare,  between  you  the  house 
becomes  an  inferno;  you  are  worse  for  each 
other  than  any  strangers  could  be.  But  you 
can  use  to  everlasting  good  your  knowledge  of 
that  danger  in  her  heart,  a  knowledge  w'  ich 
no  one  else  can  have,  not  even  the  most 
masterly  educator,  because  he  does  not  feel  it 
in  his  own  heart.  You  can  arrange  life  so  that 
she  does  not  need  too  often  or  too  early  to  face 
her  enemy  until  she  has  laid  up  reserves  of 
physical  strength  and  nervous  vigor  and  has 
put  between  her  and  that  danger  the  broad, 
strong  wall  of  the  habit  of  steady  sunniness  in 
life. 

T S  THERE  any  other  possible  circumstance  in 

life  in  which  it  would  be  conceivable  to  use 
one’s  very  faults  of  individual  character  to  the 
good  of  an  immortal  human  soul?  Or  do  you 
look  back  on  your  own  childhood  as  perhaps 
a  long,  struggling  advance  out  of  the  black 
shadow  of  physical  fear  or  morbid  introspec¬ 
tion?  If  you  use  that  recollection  rightly,  do 
you  think  there  is  another  human  being  on  the 
globe  who  could  show  to  your  little  boy  the 
understanding  sympathy  and  patience  and 
hope  with  which  you  silently  surround  him 
and  fortify  and  protect  him  as  he,  too,  fights 
his  way  up  to  mastery  of  himself?  No  feeling 
there  that  if  you  dropped  out  the  next  person 
could  do  your  job  as  well  as  you,  no  stultifying 
certainty  that  you  are  but  a  cog  in  the  machine. 

No,  instead  there  is  the  feeling,  almost  of 
awe,  of  being  consciously  one  with  divine  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  mystery  of  the  world,  of  being 
given  a  great  part  to  play,  and  that  to  play 
it  you  must  be  your  very  self  and  no  other. 

But  of  course  children  inherit  many,  many 
complex  qualities  from  many  other  ancestors 
than  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  many  of 
those  qualities  are  not  shared  by  their  parents, 
and  are  quite  alien  to  them.  Your  little  girl 
has  not  inherited  from  your  common  ancestor 
your  quick  temper,  but  from  some  one  else  a 
flickering  instability  of  purpose,  which  is  no 
fault  of  yours.  But  here,  too,  your  very 
position  as  a  parent  gives  you  an  immense 
advantage.  You  have  had  that  little  flicker¬ 
ing  flame  under  daily,  hourly  observation  from 
the  first  moment  of  showing  its  light  in  this 
dark  world. 

V OU  have  accumulated  a  store  of  exact  in¬ 
formation  about  what  makes  it  flare  and 
flicker  most,  about  what  has  shown  signs  of 
being  able  to  steady  it  into  a  quiet  glow. 
Much  of  this  information  you  could  never 
impart,  not  if  you  took  weeks  at  it,  and  could 
find  a  trained  educator  willing  to  listen  to  you, 
first,  because  there  is  so  much  of  it,  and  next 
because  a  certain  amount  of  it  has  sunk  into 
your  subconscious  self,  has  become  a  part  of 
you,  making  you  different,  as  regards  that 
child,  from  any  one  else,  and  of  value  to  her 
precisely  because  of  that  difference. 

In  all  trades  and  professions  the  successful 
practitioners  acquire  what  is  known,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  as  a  “hunch,”  which  enables 
them  to  guess  more  accurately  than  any  one 
else  the  best  way  of  surmounting  obstacles. 
What  is  a  “hunch”?  It  is  only  that  half¬ 
conscious  coordination  of  a  great  deal  of  accu¬ 
mulated  experience.  No  one,  not  the  subtlest 
and  most  fluent  psychological  analyst,  would 
dream  of  trying  to  impart  to  anybody  else  his 
capacity  of  “have  a  hunch”  in  his  particular 
line  of  activity.  He  knows  well  enough  that 
the  other  fellow  can  only  acquire  this  from 
doing  as  he  has  done,  piling  up  lived-through 
experiences  with  those  particular  problems. 
And  nobody’s  hunch  can  do  anybody  in 
another  line  the  least  good.  The  greatest 
diagnostician — which  means  a  doctor  with  a 
good  hunch  about  disease — stands  helpless  by 
his  car  while  the  trained  and  experienced  me¬ 
chanic,  bending  over  the  motor,  uses  his 
hunch  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is. 

Now,  since  every  child  is  different  from  every 
other  child,  our  “hunch”  about  our  children  is 


an  incommunicable  treasure,  ours  and  ours 
only,  the  result  of  the  play  of  our  individual 
intelligence  and  personality  on  a  problem 
different  from  every  other  in  the  world. 

Just  let  me  slip  in  a  reminder  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  mechanic 
never  to  grow  a  hunch  about  his  business,  and 
to  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days  an  underling, 
fit  only  to  tighten  nuts  and  set  screws  under 
the  order  of  the  man  who  has  acquired  the 
necessary  intuition,  and  that  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  graduate  from  a  medical  college  and 
never  become  a  good  diagnostician.  Not, 
alas!  by  the  mere  physical  fact  of  becoming  a 
parent  does  one  acquire  a  hunch  about  one’s 
children.  Only  by  long-continued  experience, 
observation,  experiments,  prayerfully  and 
patiently  and  courageously  conducted,  can 
that  precious  gift  be  earned. 

gUT  there  it  is,  the  road  to  creative,  indi¬ 
vidual,  vital,  personal  activity,  open  to  every 
one  of  us  who  are  parents.  Among  the  human 
race  only  the  great  can  be  so  sure  of  that  as 
we  are — great  inventors,  great  artists,  great 
philanthropists. 

So  now  we  have  told  ourselves,  first,  that  we 
can  not  withhold  our  lives,  that  they  must  be 
spent  on  something,  every  minute  of  them. 
And  next,  that  it  seems  evident  that  for  the 
immense  majority  of  us  there  is  nothing  com¬ 
parable  in  value  with  children,  because  in  no 
other  way  can  ordinary  men  and  women  do 
that  creative,  intensely  individual  work  in 
which  alone  human  personality  finds  life  and 
strength.  These  are  grave  and  comforting 
and  sustaining  thoughts,  on  which  to  lean 
when  dismayed  by  the  immensity  of  the  task 
of  doing  what  we  should  for  the  children. 

But  they  are  rather  solemn  thoughts,  after 
all,  such  as  one  can’t  entertain  all  the  time  for 
fear  of  getting  morally  out  of  breath.  There 
is  a  whole  other  aspect  of  parenthood,  as  all 
of  us  in  the  gild  know,  quite  aside  from  this 
aspect  of  duty,  or  even  of  exalted  thankfulness, 
for  possessing  the  priceless  certainty  that  our 
lives  are  worth  living.  Without  such  lofty 
notions  at  all,  parenthood  brings  to  every  real 
practitioner  of  the  art,  daily  and  hourly 
rewards  beyond  all  possibility  of  our  deserving 
them  by  ever  so  strenuous  efforts,  so  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  often  try  to  express 
them  to  poor,  drab  outsiders  lest  they  think  us 
a  little  daft. 

JT  IS  undoubtedly  hard  to  feel  that  we  ought 

to  give  up  our  lives  in  battling  to  make  the 
world  more  what  it  should  be  for  the  children, 
but  what  else  anywhere,  anyhow,  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  art  or  trade,  gives  us  such  keen 
pleasure,  such  security  in  enjoyment,  such 
penetrating  sweetness,  such  never-ending  fun, 
such  ever-changing,  vivid  interest  as  to  live 
with  and  care  for  growing  children? 

There  is  not  an  actor  phase  of  their  lives 
that  does  not  hold  interest  for  us,  and  if  we  do 
not  constantly  feel  this,  it  is  because  we  have 
let  our  human  sensibilities  grow  dulled  by 
usage.  Not  the  greatest  actor  sways  tie 
hearts  of  his  audience  for  a  short  hour,  as  we 
sway  the  hearts  of  our  little  children  day  by 
day.  Did  the  greatest  writer  ever  move  you 
to  such  suppressed  tears  of  mingled  amuse¬ 
ment,  sympathy  and  pity  as  does  your  little 
boy,  struggling  with  his  shyness  before  a  pretty 
little  girl?  Could  the  greatest  poet  ever  wring 
your  heart  with  awe  and  sorrow  and  joy  as 
when  your  daughter,  deep-eyed  and  hopeful, 
puts  her  young  shoulder  to  the  great  wheel  of 
life?  Did  the  funniest  clown  who  ever  earned 
a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  ever  make  you 
laugh  as  do  the  children  on  a  Summer  evening, 
when  they  are  in  one  of  their  “gales”  of 
squirming,  deliciously  silly  fun?  And  how 
about  the  time  when  the  child,  horrified, 
scared,  wounded  by  some  of  the  inevitable 
bruises  of  life,  turns  to  you,  as  you  to  God,  for 
comfort  and  protection?  There’s  a  moment 
too  sacred  to  tell  other  people  about. 

I-JOW  many  times  have  you  left  your  own 
house,  ringing  with  life  and  noise  and  activ¬ 
ity,  vitalized  down  to  the  last  stick  of  mistreated 
furniture  by  the  splendor  of  the  dawning 
youth  it  contains,  stepped  into  the  well- 
ordered,  petrified  house  of  a  childless  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  felt  your  heart  contiact  in  the  dead, 
breathless  vacuum  ol  its  rooms? 

We  know,  w'e  parents,  much  more  than  we 
ever  say  about  what  makes  it  worth  while  to 
fight  with  all  our  might  for  a  better  world  for 
the  children.  And  if  we  do  not  talk  much 
about  it,  it  is  from  a  sort  of  shame  at  our 
undeserved  good  fortune,  lest  we  seem  to 
flaunt  our  riches  in  the  faces  of  poorer 
people. 

But  there  are  always  babies  to  adopt! 


CARGOES 

J  USED  to  think  of  the  Ship  of  Dreams 
That  was  sailing  the  seas  for  me, 

And  I  pictured  the  cargo  that  it  bore 
Of  loves  and  joys  to  be. 

I  .pictured  the  laughter  and  music  and  light 
Afloat  on  the  Ship  of  Dreams, 

And  I  thought  I  saw  the  ship  approach 
As  I  stared  through  the  glinting  beams. 

But  the  vessel  was  old;  its  hulk  was  scarred, 

Its  masts  were  broken  and  bare, 

And  naught  could  I  see  of  its  cargo  fine, 

And  the  skipper  was  Sadness — the  pilot,  Care. 

Then  I  covered  my  face  and  steeled  my  heart 
As  the  sea-weary  sailors  cried  “ Ahoy !” 

But  they  carried  up  boxes  stained  and  brown, 
Wherein  for  me  were  Love  and  Joy. 

— Olga  Moore. 
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Concluded  from  page  30 


topknots 
and  souls 


4nd  there  isn’t  one  sagging  muscle  or  age¬ 
line  in  her  face,  though  she  has  been  on  the 
stage  at  least  fifteen  years  and  she  has  worked 
Lrd  and  lived  with  all  her  might.  It's  enough 
to  make  most  of  us  crawl  under  the  porch  and 
me  of  shame!  We  may  be  efficient  as  house¬ 
wives  or  scribblers  or  mothers  or  clerks,  but 
fluffy-headed  Billie  Burke  is  efficient  not  only  as 
an  actress  and  a  mother,  but  as  a  pretty  woman! 

Think  that  over!  Where  does  your 
efficiency  stop? 

We  know  where  ours  does,  but  that  s  an¬ 
other  story. 

4nd  her  skin  is  soft  and  thin  and  looks 
nourished  and  pleased  to  be  alive.  And  not 
so  much  as  one  dab  of  rouge  did  she  put  on  to 
go  out  on  the  street.  She  doesn’t  have  to 
because  of  those  ice-cold  showers  and  tossing 
the  medicine-ball  around  afterward,  every 
morning  of  her  life,  until  she  feels  every  atom 
of  her  glow  with  life,  and  every  muscle  so 
pliant  and  flexible  that  it  is  almost  fluidic. 
That’s  how  Billie  Burke  keeps  that  little-girl 
figure! 

AND  she  wears  “flapper”  clothes  because 
*  that’s  her  type.  Soft,  simple  shirts  with 
Peter  Pan  collars  and  straight  little  suits  and 
saucy,  smashy  hats. 

And  everything  about  her  is  so  beautifully 
clean  that  she  makes  you  think  how  the  world 
must  have  looked  the  first  early  morning  after 
it  was  made. 

But  she  isn’t  a  beauty.  The  tiling  that 
“astonied”  us  and  kept  us  looking  and  looking 
at  her  as  if  we  could  never  get  tired  of  doing 
that,  is  something  way  inside  of  Billie  Burke, 
so  sweet  and  natural  and  dreaming  and  a  little 
sad  that  we  wanted  to  crawl  right  over  to  her 
feet  and  put  our  arms  around  her  knees  and 
say,  “What  is  it?  Isn't  life  as  nice  as  you 
thought  it  would  be?” 

But  of  course  that  awful  tiling  we  call 
"civilization”  wouldn’t  permit  that,  so  we  said: 
“So  you  think  all  women  ought  to  take  care  of 
their  ‘looks’!” 

“Of  course!”  Miss  Burke’s  big,  blue  eyes  re¬ 
proached  me  for  the  stupid  question.  “It’s 
so  unintelligent  not  to!  It  isn't  just  years 
that  you  have  to  fight :  it's  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life!  And  we  all  have  that,  if  we’re  living  at 
all.  I  never  can  understand  these  women  who 
make  believe  they  do  nothing  to  praserve  their 
beauty.  So  silly,  and  selfish.  I’ve  discovered 
a  perfectly  wonderful  new  woman  and  I  tell 
everybody  about  her. 


“CHE’S  gone  back  four  or  five  hundred  years 
0  and  found  a  marvelous  tiling.  She  puts  it 
on  your  face  and  you  lie  back  and  dream,  and 
come  out  all  new.  And  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  about  her  is  that  she  doesn’t 
take  all  faces.  She  likes  people  who  have 
character  in  their  faces,  personality;  who  are 
‘doing  things’ !  She  is  quite  different.  Indeed, 
women  are  very  short-sighted  who  make  no 
effort  to  keep  whatever  beauty  they  have,  and 
to  add  to  it  if  possible.  They  must  exercise, 
especially  the  bending  movements.  I  think 
beauty  is  mental  and  spiritual,  but  it  must  have 
a  clean  and  flexible  medium  through  which  it  can 
express  itself .  Oh,  yes;  women  should  keep  fit!” 

And  then,  although  Miss  Burke  was  ready 
to  go  and  the  car  was  waiting  out  in  front,  and 
Patricia  waiting  out  in  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson,  we  simply  had  to  talk  a  little  about 
philosophy.  Miss  Burke  with  George  Borrow 
tucked  under  her  arm  and  that  lovely,  thought¬ 
ful,  far-away  look  in  her  eyes. 

“Oh,  you  have  to  find  some  kind  of  ‘life 
philosophy’  to  get  on,”  she  ended,  in  her  soft 
voice  with  its  English  accent.  “It’s  all  right 
when  you  are  very  young;  life  is  very  jolly 
then.  You’re  so  happy  you  don’t  have  time 
to  think.  I  was.  I  was  so  happy,  and  I  made 
other  people  happy,  too,  I  think.  But  later, 
of  course,  well,  life  does  rather  disillusionize 
you,  doesn’t  it,  with  its  wars  and  suffering  and 
betrayed  trust  and  relentlessness?  You  have 
to  find  something  that  holds  true!  I’m  very  keen 
about  all  this  mind  science;  it’s  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  ;  it  lets  you  dig  down  deep  and  get  some¬ 
thing  real  to  hang  on  to  when  things  lilt  you.” 

Then  she  looked  across  at  me  and  laughed. 
“That’s  where  beauty  comes  from,  too:  ’way 
down  deep  where  tilings  are  real.” 


YND  then  we  forgot  civilization  and  flung  an 
arm  around  her  and  said,  “You’re  nice!" 
between  our  teeth,  we  meant  it  so  hard. 

And  she  smiled  back  adorably  and  slipped 
into  a  wonderful  velvety  beaver  coat.  It 
folded  itself  around  her  as  if  every  little  beaver 
in  it  wagged  his  tail  or  his  ears  or  whatever  it  is 
they  wag  before  they’re  a  coat,  and  said: 
“We  don’t  mind!  We  like  being  skinned  for 
her,  mother  of  Patricia  and  maker  of  dreams!" 

And  instead  of  going  off  to  some  gay,  lovely 
place  for  tea  as  we  thought  we’d  want  to  after 
talking  with  Billie  Burke,  we  walked  soberly 
home,  muttering,  “Better  things,  good  things 
are  coming  from  the  stage  and  the  screen, 
because  good  people  are  there,  big  people. 
Complexions  are  nice,  but  souls  are  wonderful!” 

Billie  Burke,  you  know,  has  a  head! 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  WILL  GREFE 


ELEANOR  awoke  with  a  start.  Was  it 
a  footstep  she  had  heard?  She  sat  up, 
listening  intently.  Then,  slipping  out 
of  bed,  she  crossed  the  dark  room  and 
looked  at  the  little  clock  on  her  dresser. 
It  was  midnight.  Wide  awake  now,  she  laughed 
nervously. 

“How  ridiculous!  Nineteen  years  old  and 
frightened  by  a - ” 

But  just  then  she  heard  the  floor  creak 
under  a  muffled  tread.  She  listened  —  there  it 
was  again  —  and  again!  Ik a.s  there  really  a 
burglar  in  the  house? 

She  stole  to  the  door  of  her  room,  opened 
it  noiselessly  and  peered  out  into  the  dark 
hall.  There  was  a  thin  streak  of  light 

beneath  the  closed  door  of  the  room  her 
parents  occupied.  Maybe  her  father  was 

ill!  She  recalled  in  the  brief  moment  she 
stood  there  that  the  lines  in  his  face  had 

seemed  to  be  growing  deeper  from  day  to 
day.  that,  for  months  he  had  seemed  to  be 
getting  all  the  while  a  little  more  stooped 
and  tired-looking! 

With  a  new  fear  clutching  at  her  heart, 
Eleanor  tiptoed  down  the  hall  and  was 
about  to  tap  on  the  door  when  she  heard 

her  father’s  voice:  “I  know  it’s  going  to 
be  a  terrible  disappointment  to  her,  but 
we  can’t  send  her  away  to  school.  I  don’t 
know  how  I’m  even  going  to  buy  her  the 
clothes  she  needs  right  now! 

“It's  no  use  —  my  salary  hasn’t  increased 
with  the  cost  of  living!  Two  years  ago  it 
was  ample.  But  now  it  won’t  provide 
us  with  a  comfortable  living  and — I’m 
discouraged,  mother!” 

His  voice  trembled,  then  almost  broke. 
Eleanor  stood  transfixed — she  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  move  or  think!  Then  she  heard 
her  mother  speaking. 

“I  had  no  idea  things  were  as  bad  as 
that!  I’m  so  sorry!  If  only  I  could  help 
you!” 

“Oh,  you  can,  you  do,  dear — -all  the 
while!”  her  father  replied  hoarsely.  “It’s 
no  fault  of  ours!  We’ve  never  lived  ex¬ 
travagantly,  but  these  last  two  years  have 
been  terrible!  Everything  has  doubled  and 
tripled  in  price — and  I've  had  only  one 
small  increase  in  salary.  That’s  what’s 
the  matter.  Forgive  me  for  worrying  you 
— but  the  premium  on  my  insurance  is  due, 
the  top  drawer  of  my  desk  is  fidl  of  bills 
and  our  bank  balance  tonight  is  just  $13.07! 
Whatever  happens,  though,  don’t  tell  Eleanor — 
or  let  her  guess!” 

AT  the  words  a  great  feeling  of  love 
and  pity  swept  over  Eleanor.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  rush  in  and  try  to 
comfort  them  both.  But  they  thought  her 
asleep  and  knowing  that  she  had  over¬ 
heard  would  only  disturb  them  the  more! 
So  with  tear-filled  eyes  she  tiptoed  back  to 
her  own  room.  Turning  on  the  light, 
she  dropped  into  the  little  chair  before  her 
dressing  table  and  studied  herself  in  the 
mirror. 

‘‘I  will  help  them,’’  she  whispered. 
“There  must  be  some  way  I  can  at  least 
be  self-supporting.  I’m  old  enough  to  go 
to  work  now — and  I  will!  But  what  can 
1  do?” 


Really  more  inter¬ 
ested  than  he  would 
have  admitted,  Mr. 

Morton  managed  to 
get  away  from  his 
desk  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  and 
reached  home  before 
Eleanor  had  returned 
from  the  party. 

As  father  and 
mother  sat  talking  to¬ 
gether  in  the  living- 
room,  they  heard  the 
outside  door  open  and 
some  one  called — 

“It’s  not  fair  to  look 
yet!  I  want  to  go  up 
and  take  off  my  coat 
before  I’m  ready  for 
you  to  see!” 

They  heard  her 
humming  a  little  song 
as  she  tripped  lightly 
up  the  stairs  and  in 
just  a  moment  she 
came  down  again  — 
and  what  an  Eleanor 
stood  before  them! 

The  walk  in  the 
wind  had  coaxed  the 
pink  of  rosebuds  to 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes 
were  sparkling  with 
sheer  happiness  and, 
like  a  rare  jewel  in  a 
perfect  setting,  all  her 
natural  attractiveness 
was  brought  out  and 
emphasized  by  the 
dainty,  stylish  little 
frock  she  wore.  She 
was  a  vision  of  loveli¬ 
ness,  fairly  radiating 
the  charm  and  beauty 
of  young  womanhood. 

For  several  mo¬ 
ments  no  one  spoke. 

Then,  turning  around, 

Eleanor  asked : 

“Well,  don’t  you  like 
it,  father?” 

‘It's  perfect,  dear!” 
and  both  pride  and 
wonder  shone  in  his 
face.  “It’s  the  most  beautiful  dress  you’ve 

ever  had — and  well  worth  waiting  for! 

But  where  did  you  buy  such  a  wonderful 
dress  as  that  for  $50?” 

“That’s  the  real  surprise!  I  didn’t  buy 
it  at  all — I  made  every  stitch  of  it  myself, 
didn’t  I,  mother?  And  here’s  another  part 
of  the  surprise!”  Eleanor  exclaimed,  and 
taking  his  hand  in  botli  of  hers  she  placed 
in  it  a  crisp  $50  bill  like  he  had  given  her 
on  her  birthday. 

“But — I  don’t  understand!”  Air.  Morton 
began.  “I  didn’t  know  that  either  you  or 
mother  could  sew  at  all — let  alone  make  a 
dress  like  that!” 

“We  never  could — until  a  few  weeks 
ago,”  Eleanor  laughed.  “Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  how  it  happened?’ 

“Yes,  Eleanor,  I  was  never  more  curious 
in  my  life!” 


For  a  long,  long  time,  she  sat  there,  thinking  and  planning. 

fectly  wonderful  what  this  great  school  is 
doing  for  women  and  girls  all  over  the 
world!  You  see  it  makes  no  difference 
where  you  live,  because  all  the  instruction 
is  carried  on  by  mail.  And  it  is  no  disad¬ 
vantage  if  you  are  employed  during  the 
day  or  have  household  duties  that  occupy 
most  of  your  time,  because  you  can  devote 
as  much  or  as  little  time  to  the  course  as 
you  wish,  and  just  whenever  it  is  conve¬ 
nient.  This  has  made  it  possible  for  women 
in  all  circumstances  to  take  the  Institute’s 
courses. 

“And  now,  father — and  this  is  really  the 
biggest  and  best  part  of  my  surprise — the 
Institute  has  taught  me  the  way  to  help 
that  I  had  wanted  so  much  to  find.  I 
know  you  are  wondering  how  I  could  have 
this  wonderful  dress  and  so  many  other 
clothes  and  give  you  back  the  $50  beside. 


For  a  long,  long  time,  she  sat  there 
thinking  and  planning.  Then  she  picked 
up  the  magazine  she  had  been  reading 
that  evening.  She  paused  at  a  story, 
wondering  if  she  could  write  fiction.  Or 
could  she  make  some  money  taking  mag¬ 

azine  subscriptions?  Eagerness  and  per¬ 
plexity  strove  for  mastery  as  she  studied 
page  after  page.  Finally,  she  seemed  to 
get  an  inspiration,  for  she  closed  the 
magazine  and  as  she  sat,  chin  resting  on 
her  palm,  a  glad  expression  came  into  her 
eyes.  A  few  minutes  later  she  was  fast 
asleep  with  the  trace  of  a  smile  still  on 
her  lips. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  and  her 
father  had  gone  to  the  office  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Eleanor  confided  her  plan  to  her 
mother,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
be  kept  a  secret.  They  talked  it  over  for 
a  good  while,  and  somehow  there  was  a 
much  more  cheerful  atmosphere  in  the 
household  from  that  morning  on.  Elea¬ 

nor  had  never  seemed  so  happy  and  her 
mother  shared  her  gladness.  Even  Mr. 
Morton  noticed  the  change  and  caught 

the  spirit  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  Elea¬ 
nor  thought  she  could  see  her  father 
brighten  up  as  soon  as  he  came  home 

from  the  office. 


WELL,  father,”  Eleanor  began,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  his  knee,  “a  few 
months  ago,  it  came  to  me  suddenly  that 
with  the  cost  of  everything  so  terribly 
high,  I  ought  to  help  you  and  mother  in 
some  other  way  than  just  assisting  with  the 
house  work.  I  thought  I  had  been  a  bur¬ 
den  to  you  long  enough.  But  at  first,  I  didn’t 
know  of  any  way  to  do  it. 

“Then  one  night  the  solution  of  my 

problem  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
magazine  article.  It  told  the  story  of  an 

institute  of  domestic  arts  and  sciences  that 
had  developed  a  wonderful  method  by 
which  any  woman  anywhere  could  learn 
right  at  home  to  make  becoming  clothes  Lfor 
herself  or  others. 

“I  saw  right  away  that  if  I  could  learn 

to  make  stylish  and  becoming  clothes  for 

mother  and  myself  it  would  mean  the 
truest  kind  of  economy.  So  I  wrote  at 
once  and  asked  the  Woman’s  Institute  to 
tell  me  all  about  the  plan. 

“As  you  know,  neither  mother  nor  I 
could  sew  at  all.  And  at  first  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  I  could  really  learn 
by  mail.  But  I  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
mother  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  surely 
worth  finding  out  about  anyway. 


WELL,  my  first  plan  was  simply  to 
surprise  you  by  making  instead  of 
buying  my  dress  and  then  show  you  that  by 
spending  that  money  for  materials  only,  I 
had  been  able  to  get  the  dress  and  ever  so 
many  other  things,  too.  Three  weeks  ago 
this  dress  was  done  and  I  was  going  to 
put  it  on  and  tell  you  the  secret  that  night, 
but  in  the  afternoon  some  of  the  girls 

came  in  and  I  couldn’t  resist  showing  it  to 

them.  They  were  simply  wild  about  it  and 
when  I  told  them  I  had  made  it  myself, 

they  begged  me  to  make  some  dresses  for 
them. 

“The  idea  fairly  took  my  breath  away. 

I’d  never  dreamed  of  sewing  for  others,  but 
then  the  big  thought  came  that  I  could  not 
only  save  on  mother’s  clothes  and  mine, 
but  I  could  make  some  money,  too.  So  I 
agreed  to  do  three  dresses  for  the  girls  and 
this  $50  is  what  I  earned  by  making  them. 
I  finished  the  last  one  yesterday. 

“And  today  when  the  other  girls  at  the 
party  learned  what  I’d  been  doing,  it  seemed 
they  all  wanted  me  to  make  something 
for  them.  I’ll  have  more  than  I  can  do  for 
weeks  to  come!  I’ve  got  it  all  planned  to 
turn  that  sunny  side  room  into  a  little  shop 
and — father  dear,  isn’t  it  wonderful  how  it’s 
all  come  out?” 


One  night,  though,  Eleanor  almost  be¬ 
trayed  her  secret.  It  was  her  nineteenth 
birthday,  and  after  dinner,  her  father  had 
pressed  into  her  hand  a  crisp  $50  bill  and 
told  her  it  was  her  birthday  gift  from  him 
and  her  mother.  He  said  they  had 
wanted  to  get  her  a  really  nice  party 
dress  but  thought  she  would  enjoy  selecting 
it  herself. 

As  he  fondly  drew  her  into  his  arms 

and  told  her  how  proud  of  her  he  was 
and  how  he  wanted  her  to  have  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  her  happy,  Eleanor 

thought  she  could  detect  that  same  de¬ 
spairing  break  in  his  voice  that  had 
pierced  her  heart  that  dark  night  in  the 
hall. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  burst 
out:  “Oh!  No!  Father!  Don’t  give  me  all 
this  money!  I  don’t  need  it.”  She  was 
going  to  say  “as  much  as  you  do!”  Then 
she  remembered  that  her  father  didn’t 

know  she  had  heard  his  words  that  night. 
So  she  took  the  money  and  almost  smoth¬ 
ered  him  with  kisses. 

For  two  or  three  months  things  went 
on  as  usual  in  the  Morton  home.  Elea¬ 
nor,  however,  did  not  select  the  birthday 

dress — and  it  bothered  her  father  a  little. 
Nearly  every  evening  he  asked  her  when 
she  was  going  to  get  it.  But  Eleanor  put 
him  off — she  had  not  been  able  to  find 
just  what  she  wanted,  she  said,  and  she 
was  not  going  to  get  it  till  she  found  just 
the  right  one. 

THEN,  finally,  one  M  arch  evening  the 
whole  secret  came  out  in  a  wonderful 
way.  At  last  Eleanor  had  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  dress.  She  had  telephoned  her 
father  at  the  office  that  she  was  going 
to  wear  it  to  a  party  that  afternoon  and 
would  surprise  him  in  it  when  he  came 
home  that  night. 


“Well,  the  information  I  received  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  The  Institute  provided 
just  the  opportunity  I  needed,  so  I  joined 
and  took  up  dressmaking.  I  could  scarcely 
wait  for  my  first  lesson.  But  when  it 
came,  my  last  doubt  disappeared.  I  real¬ 
ized  that  any  woman  or  girl  could  learn 
dressmaking  by  this  wonderful  new  plan! 
The  language  is  so  simple  a  child  could 
understand  it,  and  the  pictures  are  simply 
marvelous. 

“The  best  part  of  all  is  that  right  away 
you  begin  making  actual  garments.  Why, 
from  the  third  lesson  I  made  a  beautiful  waist. 
I’ll  show  it  to  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mother  has  shared  the  secret  from  the  start. 
She  became  so  interested  in  my  course  that 
she  has  learned  to  do  many  things  and 
has  helped  me.  I  have  lots  of  pretty 
clothes  to  show  you — they’re  in  my  closet 
upstairs,  where  I  hid  all  my  lessons  and 
my  work. 

“Why,  father,  it’s  been  such  fim  to  make 
them.  The  course  can  easily  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  few  months  by  studying  an  hour 
or  two  each  day.  And  any  woman  who  is 
at  all  interested  in  clothes  couldn’t  help 
learning  rapidly.  The  textbooks  foresee 
and  explain  everything,  and  the  teachers 
take  as  personal  an  interest  as  if  they 
were  right  beside  you. 

“Besides  learning  how  to  make  every 
kind  of  garment  at  a  saving  of  half  or 
more,  I  also  learned  the  all-important  thing 
in  making  clothes — the  secret  of  distinc¬ 
tive  dress — what  colors  and  fabrics  are  most 
appropriate  for  different  types  of  women,  how 
to  reallv  develop  style  and  how  to  add  those 
little  touches  that  make  clothes  distinctively 
becoming. 

“Of  course,  as  a  member  T  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
Institute  and  its  work.  Father,  it’s  per- 


“  Wonderful!”  and  he  held  her  close- — 
maybe  so  she  couldn’t  see  what  glistened 
in  his  eyes — -“why,  it’s  a  modem  miracle 
— and  you’ve  made  me  the  proudest  and 
happiest  father  in  the  world!” 

ELEANOR’S  plan  has  a  practical  ap¬ 
plication  to  your  needs.  More  than 
60,000  women  and  gir!s  in  city,  town  and 
country  have  proved  that  you  can  quickly 
learn  at  home,  in  spare  time,  through  the 
Woman’s  Institute,  to  make  all  your  own 
and  your  children’s  clothes  and  hats  or 
prepare  for  success  in  dressmaking  or  mil¬ 
linery  as  a  business. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  what  the 
Institute  can  do  for  you.  Just  send  a  letter, 
post-card  or  the  convenient  coupon  below 
and  you  will  receive — without  obligation — - 
by  return  mail  the  full  story  of  this  great 
school  that  has  brought  the  happiness  of 
having  dainty,  becoming  clothes,  savings 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  the  joy  of 
being  independent  in  a  successful  business, 
to  women  and  girls  all  over  the  world. 


WOMAN’S  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  41-J,  Scranton,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  one  of  your  booklets  and 
tell  me  how  I  can  leam  the  subject  marked 
below : 

□  Home  Dressmaking  □Millinery 

□  Professional  Dressmaking  □Cooking 


Name . 

(Please  specify  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss) 


Address 
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Just  as  it  comes  from 
the  grape — direct  from 
the  vine  to  your  glass — 
with  the  full,  delicious 
flavor  of  select  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Concords  —  as 
sparkling,  clear  and 
pure  as  the  sunshine 
that  ripened  the  fruit. 

REDWING 

CRAPE  JUICE 

With  the  Better  Flavor 

Red  Wing  goes  further  any 
way  you  use  it.  Dilute  it 
with  water  to  test  its 
strength  and  flavor.  When 
you  buy  Grape  Juice  insist 
upon  Red  Wing.  Write  for 
Free  Recipe  Book  of  unus¬ 
ual  beverages  and  desserts. 

OTHER  RED  WING 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

SWEET  APPLE  CIDER 
Grape  Jam  Strawberry  Preserves 
Grape  Jelly  Raspberry  Preserves 
Currant  Jelly  Tomato  Catsup 
Chili  Sauce 


Concluded 


EVEN  THE 


The  Governor  was  graver  than  usual  when 
he  appeared.  Other  people  might  not  notice 
the  difference,  but  it  was  apparent  to  his 
wife. 

“What’s  wrong,  Charlie?”  she  asked.  “Is 
it  Miss  Cutliffe?”  He  nodded.  “What  is  the 
matter  with  her?” 

“They  don’t  exactly  know,”  he  stated. 
“At  any  rate,  the  old  ship’s  doctor  doesn’t. 
The  Boy  thinks  he  does.  He  gave  it  some 
long  medical  name,  which  I’ve  forgotten; 
some  obstruction  in  a  vital  part  that  threatens 
to  rupture  it,  if  he’s  correct.  He  isn’t  sure  of 
his  diagnosis;  but,  if  he’s  right,  an  immediate 
and  very  serious  operation  is  the  only  chance  of 
saving  the  poor  woman’s  life.  The  deuce  of  it 
is  that  it  is  an  operation  for  a  big  specialist. 
It’s  very  doubtful  if  any  ordinary  doctor 
would  have  a  chance  of  success.  The  Boy 
offers  to  attempt  it.  ‘I  wouldn’t  dream  of  do¬ 
ing  it  ashore,’  he  says.  ‘If  I  were  A.  H.  S. 
at  Roberts’s’ — he  means  Assistant  Hospital 
Surgeon:  he  has  been  that. — ‘I  should  phone 
for  one  of  the  big  men.  It  would  be  as  good  as 
manslaughter  if  I  did  it  and  failed.  It’s  about 
five  to  one  I  should — and  shall.  But  it’s  her 
only  chance.  As  she  has  no  relatives  or 
friends  aboard,  I  put  it  to  the  captain. 
Shall  I  operate  and  give  her  the  sporting 
chance,  as  Doctor  Jones  says  he  can’t  do  it?’ 
The  captain  felt  the  responsible ty  of  deciding, 
and  consulted  me.  We  have  consented. 
The  Boy  is  going  to  do  it  in  half  an  hour. 
He’s  having  another  look  at  his  books  and  the 
ship’s  doctor’s.  He  was  studying  them  all 
dinner-time.  That  was  why  he  didn’t 
appear.” 

“TIE  OUGHT  to  have  something  to  eat,” 
cried  the  Flapper.  “I”l  tell  the  chief 
steward  to  send  something  to  his  cabin.” 

“Good  girl!”  The  Governor  patted  her 
shoulder.  “But  the  captain  did  that.  He 
even  went  in  and  saw  that  he  bolted  a  few 
mouthfuls.  The  deuce  of  it  is  that  they 
haven't  even  all  the  proper  instruments  for  an 
operation  like  this.  He  has  to  tackle  a  job 
that’s  probably  beyond  him  with  inadequate 
tools.  Poor  woman!” 

“What  a  worry  it  must  be  to  him,”  the 
Flapper  said.  “You — I  am  sure  you  did  all 
you  could  to — to  buck  him  up,  Sir  Charles, 
didn’t  you?” 

‘  Why,  yes,  my  dear,”  ne  said.  “He  is 
brave  enough  about  it.  He  is  thinking  of  the 
case,  not  of  himself  now.  It  is  afterward,  if  he 
fails — and  he  expects  to — that  he  will  need 
sympathy.  We  can  do  nothing;  only  wait 
and  trust  to  God.”  He  took  off  his  cap 
reverently.  “Come  and  walk  round  the  deck 
with  us.” 

“I — I  think  I  must  find  mother  now,  Sir 
Charles,”  the  girl  said  slowly.  “Afterward,  if 
1  might?  You  are  both  so  very  kind  to  me; 
and  I  like  talking  to  you  so  much.” 

So  the  Governor  and  his  wife  went  out  on 
deck,  and  the  Flapper  walked  slowly  below  to 
the  cabin  which  she  shared  with  her  mother. 
She  did  not  find  her  there;  and  indeed  did  not 
expect  to  find  her.  She  had  seen  her  sit  down 
to  bridge  in  the  drawing-room.  But  the  Boy 
would  come  down  the  alleyway  on  his  road  to 
the  big  cabin  where  the  operation  was  to  take 
place;  and  she  wanted  to  say  something,  look 
something,  or  just  touch  his  arm,  to  show  her 
sympathy.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  every  one 
was  going  on  his  or  her  careless  way  and  letting 
the  doctor-boy  take  all  the  trouble  on  his 
young  shoulders  alone;  and  there  was  a  very 
soft  heart  in  the  Flapper,  though  she  was  big 
and  strong,  and  the  Beauty  called  her  “a 
great,  rough,  tomboy.” 

CHE  waited  just  inside  the  cabin  door  for  ten 

minutes.  Then  she  heard  a  footstep ;  peeped 
out  and  saw  the  ship’s  doctor.  He  went  to  the 
Boy’s  cabin.  She  could  hear  them  taking; 
even  catch  their  words  as  the  ship’s  old  doctor 
came  away.  The  Boy  said  something  about 
“open  method” ;  and  the  ship’s  doctor  lamented 
that  he’d  had  no  practise  with  anesthetics  for 
many  years;  and  the  Boy  said:  “I’ll  put  her 
under  then,  and  you  can  follow  on.  I’ve 
given  lots  of  anesthetics  for  big  cases.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that.  I’ll  be  a’ong  in  five  minutes.” 
He  called  a  reminder  about  catgut  and  clips. 
She  did  not  under  stand  what  he  meant. 
Then  the  older  man  went  away,  shaking  his 
head.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Boy  came 
rushing  along.  Then  the  Flapper  stepped  out 
into  the  alleyway. 

“I — I  wanted  to  say  ‘Good  luck,’  ”  she  told 
him.  “You  are  brave.  I  needn’t  tell  you  to 
be.  I  think  it’s  fine  of  you.  Good  luck!” 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

The  Boy  looked  at  her  for  a  second.  Then 
he  gripped  her  hand  so  hard  that  she  winced. 
He  saw  the  wince. 

“I’m  sorry  I  was  so  rough,”  he  apologized, 
“but — ”  he  seemed  to  choke  for  a  moment — 
“I  felt  awful  about  it;  and  you — you’re  the 
only  one  who’s  understood.  You — you’re  a 
sport!  I’ll  do  twice  as  well  now.  I — I — ” 
He  blinked  quickly.  “God  bless  you!”  lie 
said  earnestly  and  bent  and  kissed  her  hand. 
“Thank  you!” 

UJE  GAVE  her  hand  another  squeeze  and 
strode  on;  and  the  girl  went  into  her  cabin 
again.  She  knelt  down  by  the  berth  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  her  face  on  the  pillows. 
“Dear  God!”  she  prayed.  “Help  him!  Oh, 
help  him.-”  The  Governor’s  wife  came  down 
presently  and  raised  her  gently. 

“I  didn’t  disturb  him,”  the  girl  whispered, 
“only  waited  here  till  he  was  passing  and 
wished  him  good  luck.  He  said  it  helped  him. 

I — I  thought — perhaps  it  would.  1  think  he 
is  so  kind  to  every  one.  It  makes  me  hate 
people  who  aren’t  kind  to  him.” 

“He  is  very  nice,”  the  Governor’s  wife  said; 
“and  so  are  you,  darling.  You  mustn’t  wait 
here.  Come  on  deck,  and  sit  with  me. 
We’ll  choose  a  quiet  place,  and  won’t  let 
other  people  talk  to  us.” 

They  found  a  couple  of  deck-chairs  in  the 
dimmest  place,  just  beyond  the  starboard 
wind-screen — though  that  had  been  taken 
down  since  they  had  entered  the  tropics — 
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YOUNGEST 


and  talked,  with  long  gaps  between,  about 
many  things;  but  they  always  came  back  to 
the  doctor-boy.  “ 

“He  isn’t  so  young  really,”  her  ladyship 
remarked.  “Six  and  twenty.  He  is  young  in 
his  ways,  and  why  not?  My  husband  was. 
Do  you  know  we  were  engaged,  between 
ourselves,  when  he  was  five  and  twenty  and  I 
was  seventeen?  I  wore  my  hair  in  a  plait. 
He  used  to  pull  it.  But  he  never  hurt!” 

“How  lovely!”  said  the  Flapper  wistfully. 
“And  have  you  always —  But  I  ought  not 
to  ask  that!” 

“No,”  her  ladyship  agreed.  “You  oughtn’t, 
because  it  might  be  an  awkward  question  to 
answer  in  some  cases.  In  this  case  it  isn’t. 
We  have — always!  Thank  God  for  that!  We 
were  pals  as  well  as  sweethearts,  and  we’re 
pals  as  well  as  husband  and  wife.  That’s  the 
secret,  dear.  You  are  a  good  pal  to  Dr. 
Gray;  and  so  you  will  wish  for  his  happiness — 
in  whatever  way  makes  him  happiesi 

“YES,”  said  the  girl.  “Oh,  yes!  Do  you 
think  she  will?” 

“No,”  said  her  ladyship.  “I  don’t.  I 
don’t  fancy  she’ll  undertake  the  task.  I  hope 
not.  He’ll  soon  get  over  it  if  she  refuses  him. 
Some  day  perhaps  there’ll  come  a  warm  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  good  little  pal  who  waited  in  the  alley- 
way  to  hearten  him;  and  then - ” 

“I  didn’t  do  it  for  that,”  the  girl  cried 
quickly,  “not  to  make  him  like  me;  only  to 
help  him.  Oh,  dear  God,  do  let  him  save  her! 
He — I —  Do  you  know  it’s  so  funny!  He’s 
eight  years  older  than  I ;  but  I  feel  as  if — as  if 
I  want  to  be  a  mother  to  him  to-night.  Dear 
God!  You  don’t  know - ” 

“Sh!”  The  Governor’s  wife  put  her  arm 
round  the  girl.  “God  always  knows.  Just 
rest  against  my  shoulder,  and  pretend  you’re 
asleep,  dear.” 

The  Beauty,  walking  alone,  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  join  them,  apparently  concluding 
that  they  were  asleep.  She  halted  a  few  paces 
off,  leaning  on  the  hand-rail  and  looking  down 
into  the  sea.  Presently,  however,  the  Governor 
approached,  looking  for  his  wife.  The  Beauty 
turned  to  him. 

“Sir  Charles,”  she  summoned  softly,  and  he 
stopped  and  looked  over  the  sea  with  her. 
“It  is  rather  a  rash  thing  for  him  to  do, 
isn’t  it?”  she  asked.  “A  risk  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  reputation?” 

“I  shall  see  to  that,”  said  the  Governor. 
“Anyhow  a  man  has  to  take  risks  sometimes — 
because  he  is  a  man.  You  can’t  deny  him 
manhood  after  to-night.” 

“No,”  she  agreed.  “The  boy  is  a  man. 
I  own  it.  Bother  him!” 

She  laughed  a  queer  little  laugh. 

“QH!"  THE  Governor  nodded.  “So  it’s  like 
that!  Well — he  evidently  likes  you.  I 
don’t  know  that  it’s  the  best  thing  for  either 
of  you;  but  if  you  will  have  it  so,  make  the 
best  of  it,  my  dear.  Both  of  you!” 

“I  don’t  suppose  I  shall.”  the  Beauty  said 
petulantly.  “I’m  quite  selfish.  I  should  be 
an  awful  fool  to  marry  a  mere  doctor.  I  don’t 
suppose  I  shall,  in  the  end.” 

“Then,”  the  Governor  exhorted  her,  “don’t 
make  a  beginning.  The  Boy’s  too  good  a  chap 
to  hurt.  I  hope  you’re  too  good  a  chap  to 
do  it.” 

“I’m  not,”  she  denied.  “That’s  just  it. 
Unless  he  can  make  me.  I  wonder!  Well, 
he’s  proved  himself  a  man  to-night.  He  shall 
have  his  due;  a  man’s  chance — if  he  succeeds.” 

“If  he  succeeds,”  cried  the  Governor  with 
unconcealed  disgust.  “If  he  succeeds!  It’s 
if  he  fails  that  he’ll  need  —  a  woman’s 
arms!” 

The  Flapper,  lying  against  the  Governor’s 
wife’s  shoulder,  opened  her  arms  a  little. 
“She  will  make  a  dear  wife — and  mother!” 
thought  the  Governor’s  lady;  and  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 

“But,  don’t  you  see,”  the  Beauty  cried 
pettishly,  “it  would  be  come-down  enough  to 
marry  a  successful  doctor.  An  unsuccessful 
one — !  Of  course,  I  shall  be  nice  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  him,  if  he  fails - ” 

“It’s  ten  to  one  he  does,”  the  Governor 
told  her,  “but —  Hello!” 

There  was  a  sudden  cheering  along  the 
promenade,  as  the  captain  came  out  from  the 
saloon  waving  his  cap.  He  announced  that 
the  operation  was  believed  to  have  succeeded. 
“As  pluck  and  skill  deserved,”  he  added. 

AND  then  the  Boy  came  along  the  deck,  al¬ 
most  running  toward  them,  breaking  away 
from  those  who  congratulated  him,  after  a 
brief  hand-shake. 

The  Beauty  gave  a  sweeping  bow  and  took 
a  step  toward  the  Boy,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  her!  He  had  just  seen  the  F'apper 
looking  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  he 
pounced  on  it  and  gripped  her  shoulder. 

“Oh!”  he  said,  laughing  a  breathless,  boyish 
laugh.  “I’ve  had  such  a  job  to  find  you! 
I’ve  only  got  three  minutes  off;  but  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  myself.  It’s  all  right.  It  was  just 
luck,  awful  luck.  Whew!  Several  times  I 
thought  the  game  was  up;  but  I  stuck  to  it, 
and  wouldn’t  lose  heart,  because  you — you 
bucked  me  up  like  anything!  That’s  what 
did  it.  Two  minutes.  That’s  all  I’ve  got. 
Walk  round  with  me  once,  will  you?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  the  Flapper  cried.  “I’m  so  glad; 
so,  so  glad — I  must  cry!” 

“No,  you  mustn’t!”  he  declared.  “Come 
aiong!  Rim!” 

He  seized  her  arm  and  rushed  her  round  the 
music-room.  He  was  laughing  just  like  a 
child,  and  she  was  laughing  and  crying  at  the 
same  time — just  like  another. 

The  Beauty  made  a  sound  like  a  cat  spitting, 
and  turned  and  walked  away.  The  Governor 
pulled  his  wife  from  her  chair  and  twirled 
her  round  and  round  with  him. 

“Wasn’t  it  delightful?”  he  cried.  “That 
girl  and  boy!” 

“Yes,  yes!  Oh,  stop,  you  great  donkey. 
You’re  only  a  boy!  Oh,  Charlie!  Now  I’m 
so  hot!  Whatever  made  you  do  it!” 

“We  all  have  our  feelings,”  he  told  her. 
“Even  the  youngest!” 


“We  are  advertised 
by  our  loving  friends 


md  today  for  a  trial  size  bottle 
of  Mellin’s  Food,  together  with 
our  book,  " The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants.  ” 


Mellin’s  Food  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


7  SfJovety§kin 

— is  the  result,  not  of 
\  the  application  of  cos¬ 
's  metics,  but  of  the 
s  f  general  bodily  health. 

®  It  is  clear  blood  which 

imparts  the  blush  of  youth  to  cheeks. 

Experience  has  taught  the  dis¬ 
cerning  beauty  to  rely  upon  a  good 
aperient  to  clear  the  complexion.  A 
dainty  box  of  Tablets  is  her  help¬ 
ful  agent.  Each  tablet  acts  pleas¬ 
antly  to  insure  better  health,  to  keep 
the  skin  clear  and  free  from  blem¬ 
ishes,  to  help  restore  and  preserve 
a  healthful,  youthful  appearance. 
AH  druggists  sell  the  25c.  box  of 

M?  Tablets 


Used 
for  Over 
30Years" 


NURSES 

Needed  Hew 

Thousands  of  Nurses  are  needed  in 
hospitals  and  on  private  cases  to 
replace  those  who  are  now  engaged 
in  reconstruction  worlc.  You  can  now 
become  a  Practical  Nurse  with  lull 
Diploma  in  spare  time,  without  leav¬ 
ing  your  home.  System  founded  by 
Orville  J.  Verkins,  M.  D.  Thousands 
aught  dpring  the  past  20  years. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  and  special  offer. 
Nurses  outfit  free.  Special  low  price  and  easy 
^'•ms.  School  chartered  by  State  of  Illinois, 
thorized  Diplomas.  If  over  18,  write. 

SCHOOLOF  NURSING  Dept  69 
So.  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Learn 

at 

Home 
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“Nex’  stop 
San  F’ancisco!” 

Talk  about  being  happy! 

Kiddies  just  go  wild  over  this  joyous  little 
Choo-Choo  Car. 

Hurry  up,  now,  and  get  one  for  your  young¬ 
ster.  After  the  first  trial  trip  across  the  porch, 
you’ll  say  that  it  brought  more  pure,  un¬ 
adulterated  joy  into  his  life  than  any  toy  he 
ever  had. 

Look  for  the  name 

^WO^HOO^AR 


It’s  stamped  right  on  the  seat  where  you  can 
easily  see  it. 

And  if  you  have  more  than  one  youngster, 
better  get  a  Choo-Choo  Car  for  each  one. 
There’s  a  just-right  size  for  every  pair  of 
chubby  legs  to  navigate  comfortably. 

Choo-Choo  Cars  not  only  delight  the  kiddies — but 
they  are  stronger  and  more  durable.  Parents  ap¬ 
preciate  this. 

The  horse’s  head  with  the  wiggly  ears  is  made  of 
five-ply  hardwood  veneer.  No  splitting  or  break¬ 
ing  here,  no  matter  how  hard  the  Choo-Choo  Car 
is  knocked  around. 

The  wheels  are  solid  pieces  of  hard  maple  and  there 
are  two  of  them  in  front  to  prevent  upsets.  The 
seat  is  a  single  piece  of  selected  basswood. 

You  can  get  Choo-Choo  Cars  in  most  toy  shops  and 
department  stores.  Write  us  if  you  don’t  find 
them  at  your  regular  store. 

The  Wilkinson  Mfg.  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  Coaster  Wagons 
of  the  better  grade.  Take  a  look  at  them  when  you 
are  getting  the  Choo-Choo. 


- 

IS  YOUR  GUARANTEE 


“Tip  Top”  Nipples 
Won't  Collapse 


This  oval  shape  guards  against 
breakage  and  is  convenient  (or 
baby  to  grasp;  having  no  corners 
is  easily  cleaned;  conslructed 
and  tempered  to  withstand 
boiling,  which  is  necessary  for 
proper  sterilization ;  graduated; 
six  and  eight  ounce  sizes. 
Popular  prices. 

Obtainable  at  at! first-class 
drug  stores 

Whitall  Tatum  Company 

75  Yeurs  Makers  of 
Dependable  Goods 
New  York  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco 


npHE  tip  on  the  top  is  your 
guarantee. 

The  “Tip  Top”  expands  quickly 
when  pressure  is  removed ;  smooth 
inside;  easily  cleaned;  best  grade 
black  rubber;  packed  two  in  sani¬ 
tary  package;  popular  price. 


“Ovale  ’  ’  Nurser 
Will  Not  Roll 


Concluded  from  page  20 

TEACHING  IN  KANSAS 

years  out  of  university,  had  had  ail  she  could 


stand  inside  of  three  months.  She  went 
home,  and  the  school  board  said  her  mother 
was  sick,  but  her  fellow  teacher- j  told  the  truth. 
Discomfort  and  loneliness  had  sent  her  home. 

You  may  not  think,  thoughtful  reader,  that 
one  has  a  right  to  be  lonely  when  one  lives 
with  three  other  teachers.  Well,  perhaps  not. 
But  suppose  you  were  a  human  young  woman, 
and  you  had  come  to  a  strange  town  to  teach, 
and  the  only  house  you  were  invited  to  live 
in  was  too  uncomfortable  to  stand,  and  you 
had  to  scramble  around  and  rent  and  furnish 
one,  and  you  had  eaten  your  own  or  other 
teachers’  cooking — hasty  breakfasts,  scrappy 
lunches  and  quickly  prepared  stippers—week 
in  and  week  out  with  never  an  invitation  to 
a  real  home  table,  and  no  one  ever  called  on 
you  except  pupils  wanting  help  with  a  lesson, 
and  the  biggest  excitement  you  had  had  was 
chaperoning  a  skating  party,  and  life  went  on 
like  that  for  three  months.  Would  you.  or 
wouldn't  you,  think  you  had  any  excuse  for 
being  lonesome  and  homesick? 

A  FTER  I  had  heard  about  Maude  Thomas,  I 
i  V  thought  mere  wistfully  than  ever  of  the 
abundant  space,  the  warmth  and  electric  light, 
the  courtesy  and  generous  privacy,  the  perfect 
cookery  I  enjoyed  in  the  Ellingwood  home, 
but  which  I  was  so  soon  to  lose.  Meantime, 
while  the  principal's  wife,  a  noble  soul,  and 
I  canvassed  the  town  for  a  permanent  shelter, 

I  made  myself  as  charming  (and  as  little  trouble) 
as  I  possibly  could  be  in  the  hope  that,  after 
all,  Airs.  Ellingwood  might  decidt  that  I  would 
not  increase  her  nervousness. 

I  kept  my  room  marvelously  neat,  and 
praised  the  cooking — quite  deservedly — and 
admired  all  the  family  photographs,  and  gave 
flattering  attention  to  the  political  views  of 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  even  maintained  a 
difficult  silence,  winch  might  be  misconstrued 
as  tacit  approval,  when  the  books  of  a  certain 
widely  advertised  novelist  were  discussed.  In 
the  end  my  effort  was  rewarded.  Airs.  Elling¬ 
wood  said  I  might  stay  for  the  reasonable 
sum  of  eight  dollars  a  week. 

My  feelings  when  she  told  me  of  her  de¬ 
cision  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  She  said  they 
all  liked  me  and  would  miss  me  if  I  should  go. 
It  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  had  that  a 
teacher  could  be  anything  but  a  nuisance  in 
a  Plain  town  home,  and  I  went  up-stairs  and 
looked  at  my  immaculate  room  and  my  im¬ 
maculate  bed  and  my  table  and  dresser,  and 
straight  chair  and  rocking-chair.  I  dwelt  on 
them  long  and  lovingly,  and  blessed  them  and 
everything  in  the  room,  even  to  the  family  por¬ 
traits  and  the  inevitable  “Rock  of  Ages”  on  the 
wall.  The  joy  of  that  moment  can  not,  however, 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  room-seeking, 
interviews  with  other  Plaintown  folk.  Even 
the  hotel  declined  to  take  a  teacher  as  a  per¬ 
manent  resident,  on  the  ground  that  teachers 
were  always  so  fussy!  Airs.  Hunter,  asked  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  boarding  me  by  giv¬ 
ing  me  meals  while  I  kept  the  room  at  Airs. 
Ellingwood’s,  shut  her  thin  lips,  and  said  she 
could  not  be  troubled  with  teachers.  Others 
felt  the  same  way  and  said  so.  Alany  added 
that  teachers  could  not,  on  their  salaries,  afford 
to  pay  what  board  was  now  worth,  and  they, 
tlie  housewives,  could  not  afford  to  take  less. 

T  INVARIABLY  grew  a  lump  in  my  throat 

during  those  interviews.  I  have  never  been  so 
completely  unwanted  in  my  life.  But  thinking 
it  over  now,  I  can  understand  the  position  of 
the  Plaintown  women.  They  had  reached  a 
stage  when  they  were  uncomfortably  self-con¬ 
scious  in  their  relation  to  the  teachers.  They 
realized  inwardly,  though  they  did  not  often 
express  it,  that  a  certain  minimum  of  com¬ 
fort  and  consideration  was  due  the  teacher,  and 
their  small  houses,  stove-heated,  lamp-lighted, 
could  not  easily  approximate  that  minimum. 
So  it  was  not  real  indifference  or  lack  of  hos¬ 
pitality  that  made  these  housewives  refuse 
the  teacher;  it  was  a  realization,  unconscious 
though  it  was,  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
places  they  had  to  offer. 

There  were  fifty  pupils  in  the  rural  high 
school,  and  I  taught  three  English  classes  and 
one  physiology  and  another  civics.  The  board 
suggested  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars,  but 
yielded  when  the  principal  asked  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  dollars  for  me.  The  atten¬ 
dance  was  only  half  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  of  liigh-school  age  in  the  district,  but 
the  rural  liigh  school  had  only  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  a  few  years  and  had  not  yet  made  itself 
felt.  It  was  limited  in  funds  and  cramped 
for  space,  facts  not  appreciated  by  the  board. 
The  third  story  and  part  of  the  basement  of 
the  elementary-school  building,  consisting  of 
a  study-room,  one  classroom,  a  tiny  laboratory 
and  a  tinier  office,  was  considered  by  most  of 
the  townspeople  quite  adequate  for  the  higher 
training  of  fifty  pupils. 

THE  principal,  Mr.  Pemberton,  was  a  busy 
L  man.  He  taught  ancient,  modern  and  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  general  science,  physics  and  agri¬ 
culture  in  addition  to  his  executive  duties  and 
the  supervising  of  the  village  elementary  school. 
All  tills  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month!  At  that  he  would  have  been  a  happy  and 
contented  man  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  janitor. 

Every  teacher  of  long  experience  knows 
that  one  of  the  axioms  of  professional  success 
is  to  get  along  with  the  janitor.  It  was  this 
firmly  established  precept,  perhaps,  which 
prompted  me  my  very  first  day  when  I  met 
the  janitor  on  the  icy  steps  of  the  school 
building,  to  chirp  my  pleasantest  “Good  morn¬ 
ing!”  He  gave  me  a  scowl  in  answer.  I  re¬ 
alized  at  once  that  he  did  not  like  my  hat,  or 
something,  and  that  consequently  the  con¬ 
quest  of  this  janitor  would  take  time,  patience 
and  delicate  art. 

Up-stairs  I  learned  that  he  was  having  his 
troubles.  The  temperature  out-of-doors  was 
zero.  Indoors  it  was  certainly  below  freez¬ 
ing.  The  principal  told  all  comers  what  he 
thought  of  a  school  board  that  would  hire 
“an  incompetent  bear,”  as  he  said,  who  knew 
nothing  of  furnaces,  and  incidentally  he  hinted 
Ins  opinion  that  the  tribe  of  school-board  mem¬ 


bers  were  uselessif  not  dangerous  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  E  very  day  after  that  I  heard  new  phases 
of  the  principal-janitor  feud.  Professor  Pem¬ 
berton  reported  Janitor  Wiley  for  keeping 
the  exits  to  fire-escapes  locked.  In  retaliation 
Mr.  Wiley  reported  Air.  Pemberton  for  al¬ 
lowing  snowballing  on  the  playground.  Every 
day  a  petty  skirmish  to  put  irritation  and 
disruption  into  an  otherwise  serene  regime. 

'T’HE  feud  had  its  deep  original  roots  in  vil- 
1  lage  politics.  The  janitor  of  the  year  before, 
highly  approved  by  principal  and  teachers, 
had  been  elected  mayor  of  Plaintown.  The 
present  janitor,  who  had  been  village  marshal, 
had  been  discharged  by  the  new  mayor  to 
make  way  for  a  new  official  of  sweeter  temper 
and  greater  industry.  The  friends  of  the 
ousted  marshal  had  then  secured  for  him  the 
biggest  school  plum,  the  janitorship! 

This  political  tangle  was  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  two  school  boards, 
the  local  Plaintown  board  and  the  district 
rural  liigh-school  board,  who  rented  from  the 
local  board  for  one  thousand  dollars  a  year 
the  wretchedly  inadequate  space  occupied  by 
the  high  school.  The  local  board  took  the 
part  of  the  janitor  against  the  professor,  and 
the  district  board  stood  up  for  the  professor 
against  the  janitor.  Plaintown  itself  was  di¬ 
vided  into  bitter  sections  over  the  question, 
and  the  school  children  openly  took  sides. 

You  may  think,  incredulous  reader,  that  I 
may  be  stretching  a  point  when  I  tell  you  of 
intelligent  folk  like  the  people  of  Plaintown 
actually  setting  the  judgment  of  the  janitor 
against  that  of  the  trained  school  executive  in 
matters  of  school  management.  But  they 
went  farther  than  that.  They  set  their  own 
personal  prejudices  about  social  amusements 
above  the  will  and  desire  of  the  teachers.  A 
teacher  might  not  dance,  she  might  not  play 
cards,  it  was  not  the  tiling  for  her  to  go  to 
the  once-a-week  movies.  The  second  day  of 
my  teaching  there,  the  principal  asked  me  if 
I  danced  or  played  cards,  and  when  I  admitted 
that  I  did.  he  asked  me  not  to  mention  that  fact 
before  the  students.  Dancing  was  not  approved 
by  the  people  who  counted  in  Plaintown. 

INQUIRY  brought  out  that  there  were  oo- 

casional  dances  at  the  band  hall,  but  they 
were  considered  rough.  It  was  liinted  by 
some  that  Plaintown  had  a  reputation  among 
the  neighboring  farmers  and  villagers  of  be¬ 
ing  a  tough  town.  Just  where  the  tough¬ 
ness  concealed  itself  was  difficult  to  ascertain. 
There  was  not,  and  probably  never  had  been, 
a  saloon  in  Plaintown.  The  sale  of  tobacco 
and  cigarets  was  forbidden.  Every  roof  in 
the  prosaic  little  town  was  dedicated  to  the 
home,  the  church,  the  school,  or  the  pursuit 
of  some  praiseworthy  commercial  enterprise — 
unless  one  excepted  the  movie  and  the  band  hall. 

“But,”  whispered  some  one,  “they  talk 
about  some  of  the  girls.”  Ah,  there  it  was! 

The  girls  who  went  every  Saturday  night  to 
the  movies,  who  fox- trotted  every  time  the 
band  hall  opened  its  doors,  who  always  sat  in 
the  last  pew  at  church,  the  pew  dedicated  to 
youthful  couples  who  simply  had  to  go  some¬ 
where  to  avoid  family  scrutiny.  Those  girls — 
they  talked  a  Little  louder,  laughed  a  little 
oftener,  and  dressed  a  little  more  extremely 
than  their  more  demure  sisters.  They  were 
wild  for  a  little  zest,  spice,  thrill  in  life.  True, 
the  shimmy  was  unknown  to  them.  Not 
one  of  them  shaved  her  eyebrows.  The  most 
daring  was  cautious  in  the  use  of  rouge.  But 
their  eagerness  for  fun  and  attention  made 
careful  mothers  afraid  and  the  more  demure 
sisters  withdraw  from  their  association. 

The  dancing  and  flimsy  blouses  and  loud 
laughter  and  slang  of  these  adolescent  girls  made 
up  the  mysterious  toughness  of  Plaintown.  Did 
it  over  occur  to  the  good  folk  to -provide  amuse¬ 
ment  which  would  take  the  place  of  the  con¬ 
demned  dancing  and  “running  after  boys,” 
something  which  would  assuage  a  little  the  inces¬ 
sant  longing  of  youth  for  something  to  happen 1 

Apparently  not. 

And  just  as  the  boys  somehow  got  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  forbidden  cards  and  cigarets,  the 
girls  all  secretly  longed  to  dance,  and  vowed 
that  some  time  they  would  dance. 

CO  FAR  I  have  said  much  about  my  en¬ 
vironment  and  little  about  my  job.  That  in 
the  main  brought  real  joy.  I  liked  the  boys 
and  girls  in  my  classes  immensely,  and  they 
liked  me.  Tiie  electric  interest  they  displayed 
was  highly  flattering.  It  was  funny,  but  oddly 
pleasant,  too,  to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  person 
of  vast  experience  and  enormous  wisdom. 
When  Ponty  Jones  asked  my  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  present  for  the  girl  of  his  heart 
and  Esther  Miles  confided  her  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  antipathy  to  cotton  stockings,  I  had  a 
genuine  thrill.  The  nice  part  was  that  they 
took  my  knowledge  of  semicolons  and  Shake¬ 
speare  for  granted — any  teacher  would  have 
that;  the  homage  they  rendered  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  State  course  of  study.  They 
treated  me  as  a  human  being,  very  grown-up, 
of  course,  and  possessing  the  undesirable  traits 
of  all  teachers,  but  still  very  much  of  a  person. 

To  all  the  rest  of  Plaintown  I  was  merely  a 
teacher.  At  prayer-meeting,  at  the  post- 
office,  at  store  and  station  (the  only  places  1 
ever  met  Plaintown  parents)  I  heard  no  tiling 
but  school.  I  taught  school  all  day,  corrected 
papers  all  evening,  and  if  I  were  addicted  to 
dreaming,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  dreamed 
school  all  night.  I  would  catch  myself  look¬ 
ing  distrustfully  at  my  clothes  and  the  way  I 
did  my  hair.  Were  they  too  young  and  giddy 
for  a  Plaintown  school-teacher?  My  vocabu¬ 
lary  changed  rapidly  as  slang  went  out  and 
grammar  crept  in. 

I  caught  myself  thinking  as  the  other 
teachers  talked.  My  letters  home  grew  flat 
and  tasteless.  I  began  to  wish  for  a  library  or 
the  new  magazines ;  i  realized  vaguely  that  I 
needed  some  sort  of  tonic  without  quite  know¬ 
ing  what  the  matter  was.  Then  came  a  letter 
from  my  brother:  “What’s  the  matter,  Sis? 
Going  to  seed?” 

That  was  it!  Any  teacher  in  Plaintown 
would  go  to  seed. 
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COmPABY 


A  unt  Belle  is  a  real  person  and, 
that  is  her  real  name.  She  knows 
a  lot  about  babies.  Why  not 
write  to  her  about  your  babies? 


Dear  Anna:  — 


Baby’s  Eyes 


So  many  mothers  seem  not  to  ap¬ 
preciate  how  sensitive  and  easily 
strained  are  Baby’s  eyes.  Just  a 
little  neglect  has  often  impaired  an 
infant’s  vision  for  life. 

Never  let  a  baby  look  at  pure 
white.  I  have  seen  many  bassinets 
completely  draped  with  white. 
Always  mix  in  some  other  soft, 
neutral  shades. 


Th^  Pn^nn^n  ^omp^nY/g 


fl'cVU/RRK.  n.J.  U-S.rt. 


Sales  Agent  in  Canada: 
Harold  F.  Ritchie 
&  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Laboratories: 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
Montreal,  Quebec 


Don’t  you  remember  how  it 
strained  your  eyes  when  you  were 
making  bandages  during  the  war? 

Also,  never  place  Baby  outdoors 
so  he  must  look  at  a  white  house 
on  which  the  sun  is  shining. 

I  agree  with  you  fully  that  no 
one  ought  to  experiment  on  Baby’s 
skin.  There  may  be  talcums  as 
good  as  Mennen  Borated,  but  I 
know  there  are  many  which  are 
very  inferior. 

A  Talcum  that  has  held  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  mothers,  nurses  and 
doctors  for  over  forty  years  is  the 
kind  that  I  prefer  to  use  on  my 
babies  and  on  my  own  skin,  too. 

Grandma  was  saying  the  other  day 
that  she  used 
Mennen’s,  in 
the  familiar  blue 
can,onMother, 
who  used  it  on 
me  and  I  use 
it  on  my  young 
ones.  Men¬ 
nen’s  must  be 
safe  to  be 
handed  down 
that  way  from 
generation  to 
generation. 
Lovingly, 

The  familiar  blue  can  BELLE 
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FOOD  is  always 
appetizing  ~  always 
seems  to  taste  better 
when  prepared  in 
clean,  bright,  silver-like 
“Wear-Ever”  alumi¬ 
num  cooking  utensils. 

“Wear-Ever”  utensils 
give  to  the  kitchen  a 
modern  atmosphere  in 
keeping  with  the  beautiful 
furnishings  of  the  other 
rooms  of  the  home. 


“Wear-Ever 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils  ^ 

^  _ 

£ 


“Wear-Ever”.  utensils 
are  made  from  hard,  thick 
sheet  aluminum  without 
joints  or  seams  in  which 
particles  of  foodcan  lodge. 
Cannot  rust-— cannot  chip 
— are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever” 

Look  for  the  “  Wear-Ever”  trade 
mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 

Write  for  free  booklet  "The  Wear- 
Ever  Kitchen"  which  tells  how  to  save 
fuel,  food  and  work. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada,"  Wear-Ever”  utensils  are  made  by 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Wear-Ever’gives  to  the 
hitchen  an  atmosphere 
in  keeping  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  furnishings  of  the 
other  rooms  of  the.  home 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


“We  found  out  they  were  hungry!”  Bess 
began  brightly.  “We  have  a  new  formula  for 
them,  and  we  think  it  will  be  splendid. 
They’ve  slept  like  logs  for  over  three  hours!” 

Mrs.  Lyman  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
She  did  not  contradict  the  “we”  of  Bess’s 
remarks.  The  old  habit  of  deception  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  twins  and  their  grand¬ 
mother’s  care  of  them! 

“Thanks  be!”  remarked  her  father,  lying 
down  on  the  lounge  and  unfolding  his  paper. 
“I  hope  we  are  out  of  the  crying  zone  from 
now  on!” 

But  Jim  did  not  confine  himself  to  such 
scant  praise. 

“You’re  a  jewel,  Bess,”  he  whispered. 
“I  knew  you’d  be  a  bully  sort  of  mother!” 

AWHILE  Mrs.  Lyman  was  assuming  the 
care  of  Bess’s  sons,  Mrs.  Shad  worth  was 
welcoming  the  arrival  of  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  massage- table  from  which  she  derived 
infinite  satisfaction  and  glee.  No  longer  must 
she  sally  forth  for  her  sacred  treatments  now 
that  the  table  was  installed  in  Judith’s  one¬ 
time  spare  bedroom!  The  masseuse  could 
odme  to  her.  And  while  her  not  going  out 
marked  a  decline  in  her  condition,  yet  it 
afforded  her  vast  pleasure,  since  she  was  the 
only  woman  in  town  possessed  of  a  made-to- 
order  massage-table. 

The  day  the  table  was  installed  and  an 
initial  spinal  treatment  had  been  given  her, 
followed  by  a  cabinet  bath,  a  salt  rub  and  a 
nap,  Kent  came  home  earlier  than  was  ordi¬ 
nary  and  with  the  elated  air  of  one  who  lias 
met  with  a  pleasant  adventure. 

“Hullo,  Judy  dear,”  he  said  enthusiastically, 
kissing  her  and  then  lifting  her  in  his  arms  to 
whirl  her  about.  “You’re  nothing  but  a 
feather-weight — we  can’t  have  that — let’s 
run  away  to  the  mountains  for  a  month.” 

“Whatever  has  happened?”  Judith  strug¬ 
gled  until  he  set  her  down.  “You  look  as  if 
you  had  found  a  gold-mine.” 

“Not  quite” — determined  to  be  cheerful — ■ 
“let  me  sit  here  while  you  work.” 

They  were  in  the  disorderly  kitchen,  the 
sink  piled  with  unwashed  dishes  and  the 
grocery  order  dumped  on  the  table  just  as  the 
boy  had  left  it. 

“J  HADN’T  started  supper.”  Judith  apolo- 

gized :  “it  has  been  such  a  busy  day  and - ” 

“That’s  all  right,  let’s  have  oodles  of  but¬ 
tered  toast  and  coffee  and  maybe  an  egg  or 
so.”  He  could  not  help  adding,  “Some 
honey,  too.” 

“I  have  no  honey,”  she  objected  almost 
bitterly.  “Whoever  heard  of  eating  honey 
in  midsummer  when  there  is  fresh  fruit  in' 
abundance?” 

“Well,  fresh  fruit,  then,  rocks — anything 
you  like,”  he  laughed  at  her,  “only  don’t 
scowl  and  look  as  if  the  troubles  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  were  on  your  shoulders.  I  want  you  to 
buy  some  new  clothes,  too.  It  isn’t  right  to 
have  you  wear  that  kind  of  things.  Bess 
doesn’t  do  it.  ’  ’  He  did  not  add  what  he  thought 
of  Zoe’s  sophisticated  costumes.  “You  must 
take  a  hundred  dollars  and  have  a  shopping- 
tom1.” 

“Have  you  been  drinking?”  Judith  de¬ 
manded. 

Kent  tilted  Ins  chair  against  the  wall  as  he 
chuckled.  “It  is  time  we  had  a  vacation,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  take  you  to  the  mountains  and 
teach  you  how  to  hunt  and  fish  and  relax — 
that  is  what  you  need — to  relax.  You're  as 
tense  as  an  unsprung  trap,  and  for  no  reason 
at  all.  In  the  islands,  we  fellows — — ” 

Judith  put  up  a  protesting  hand. 

“Now,  see  here,  dearest,  you  needn’t  turn 
savage  as  a  head-hunter  every  time  I  men¬ 
tion  the  islands.  I  could  have  stayed  out 
there  and  enjoyed  many  more  flesh-pots  if  I 
had  liked.”  He  grew  more  serious  in  tone. 
“You  know  the  Sultan  of  Ling-Ling  was  a  rich 
old  beggar,  just  as  I’ve  often  told  you,  with 
his  pearl-fisheries  and  forty  wives,  and  he 
liked  me  as  he  would  like  his  own  son.  I 

could  have  been  his  heir  if  I’d  wanted - ” 

“I  won’t  listen  to  you;  you  act  as  if  I  were  a 
base  creature  luring  you  away  from  home  and 
mother.  Go  back  to  your  islands — and  the 
forty  wives — and  live  there.  If  you  find  that 
being  my  husband  and  a  civilized  human  being 
is  so  dreadful,  go  away  and  be  whatever  you 
like — who  cares?” 

She  began  rattling  the  dishes  noisily. 

"Don’t  be  absurd.  As  if  I  ever  wanted 
the  islands  more  than  you!”  It  was  a  trifle 
forced,  but  he  made  himself  say  the  words. 
“I  was  merely  telling  about  old  Ling-Ling— 
nothing  but  a  story,  after  all.  Do  you  be¬ 
grudge  me  even  that?  What  I  came  home 
early  to  tell  you  is  quite  different — if  you  still 
care  to  hear  it.” 

She  nodded,  not  turning  to  look  at  him. 

“THE  firm  called  mein  to-day  and  gave  me  full 
charge  over  the  sales  department,  getting 
hold  of  big  contracts  all  around  the  country. 
I’m  to  travel  a  great  deal,  beginning  in  the 
Autumn,  but  I  can  take  you  along,  if  you  will 
come.  They  raised  me  a  thousand  a  year, 
too — isn’t  that  fine?  So  you  see  why  we  can 
go  to  the  mountains  and  you  can  have  a  new 
outfit.” 

"Judith!”  came  in  stentorian  tones. 

“Oh,  Kent,  I’ve  left  her  sitting  up  in  a 
chair — it  was  only  to  be  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour - ” 

Brushing  past  him,  she  reached  Mrs. 
Shadworth  with  her  bundle  of  woes.  Kent 
sauntered  along  the  hallway,  pausing  at  the 
door  of  the  newly  converted  massage-room, 
somewhat  crowded  by  the  new  table  and 
chair. 

Kent  realized  that  there  would  be  no  use 
asking  Judith  to  travel  with  him — not  as  long 
as  the  owner  of  the  massage-table  held  full 
sway.  It  would  only  mean  useless  pleading 
and  those  damnable  sniffles  and  refusals  for  no 
good  reason  whatsoever.  He  would  not  ask 
her,  that  was  final.  If  she  wanted  new  clothes 
or  the  vacation,  she  could  come  to  him  and 
ask  for  either.  He  would  offer  her  nothing 


more  than  their  customary  weekly  allowance 
for  the  household. 

“I'm  proud  of  you  and  ever  so  glad,” 
Judith  was  saying  meekly.  “I’m  sure  we  can 
use  the  money  nicely.  Mother  thinks  you 
ought  to  be  insured  a  little  more — if  there  was 
a  long  stretch  of  illness,  our  little  nest-egg— — -” 

“Your  mother  can  do  the  illness  stunts  for 
the  whole  family,”  was  his  answer. 

“Of  course  you  deserved  the  promotion,” 
she  added  sincerely.  “You  really  ought  to  be 
a  member  of  the  firm.  But  I  hate  having  you 
travel.  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  a  married  man 
to  accept  such  a  position;  you  should  tell 
them  you  will  not  go.” 

“Why?  What  is  there  to  stay  home  for? 
To  hear  you  weep  and  your  mother  rave? 
To  have  suspicion  and  tears  as  a  reward  for 
my  day’s  work?  A  charming  line  of  attrac¬ 
tions!” 

“You  go  to  see  Zoe — perhaps  you'll  miss  her 
when  you  are  away,”  Judith  began  hysteri¬ 
cally.  “She  told  me  herself  you  were  teaching 
her  Spanish,  and  I’m  just  a  shabby  little  per¬ 
son  who  must  stay  home  and  drudge  and  not 
have  a  jealous  thought!  You  knew  when  you 
married  me  that - ” 

“I  was  a  fool!” 

“Kent!” 

“Judith!” 

“Say  you  don’t  mean  that — you  can’t — oh, 
now  you  never  can  unsay  it,  never,  never - ” 

“pERHAPS  I  shall  never  try.  I  was  a  fool 
not  to  insist  on  my  own  family  and  no  one 
else  s.  How  can  I  progress  in  a  big,  commer¬ 
cial  sense,  meet  men  and  their  wives,  travel 
and  suitably  represent  my  firm  unless  my  wife 
—or  some  other  sensible  woman — keeps  pace 
with  me  and  holds  me  up  to  a  higher  standard 
than  I  would  set  myself,  if  left  to  my  own 
resources?” 

“Are  you  so  wonderful,  so  different  from 
every  one  else,”  Judith  flung  back  unpleas¬ 
antly,  “that  you  must  order  other  people’s 
lives  to  your  liking?  If  you  are  such  a  su¬ 
preme  person,  give  me  the  money  to  pay  a 
servant  to  do  the  drudgery  that  dulls  every 
ambition  you  manage  to  conjure  up!” 

“I  11  do  it,”  he  told  her  grimly,  “if  you’ll 
promise  to  get  rid  of  your  mother.  Judith,  if 
we  are  to  live  together  and  in  harmony  and 
understanding,  we  must  remove  the  person 
who  causes  the  lack  of  it.” 

“I  can  not  turn  my  mother  out  of  my 
home.” 

“Then  keep  her  in  her  place.” 

“You  are  a  selfish  man  who  wants  his  own 
way  no  matter  who  suffers  or  sacrifices  in 
order  that  we  have  it.  How  do  I  know  I 
would  please  you  if  I  did  everything  you  sug¬ 
gest— I  am  no  intellectual  Minerva — I’m  just 
a  plain  sort  of  girl  who  has  tried  to  be  yom’ 
wife.” 

“You’re  a  neurotic,  innocent  little  person, 
the  result  of  being  denied  self-development. 
Don  t  you  think  I  do  love  you?”  he  begged, 
holding  out  his  ax*ms,  “and  pity  all  your 
struggling  efforts?  I  do,  dearest,  I  do.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  truth  in  all  you  say.  1  am  selfish, 
used  to  my  own  way,  perhaps  the  islands  have 
left  their  mark  besides  the  amnesia — maybe 
it  was  not  at  all  fair  to  see  Zoe  and  be  her  pal, 
according  to  your  standards.  Let  us  start  all 
fresh  again,  not  have  any  more  hateful  scenes, 
be  the  good  pals  we  ought  to  be.  First,  we’ll 
do  the  mountains  for  a  second  honeymoon  and 
then  you  11  come  with  me  on  my  initial  busi¬ 
ness  trip.  Don't  make  me  coax  you.  It’s 
childish,  unworthy  of  you.  1  can  t  do  any 
more  than  say  I’ve  been  wrong  and  ask  you  to 
forgive.  I’ll  do  almost  anything  you  wish 
rather  than  go  on  the  rocks  with  our  marriage. 
And  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  that  were  almost 
inevitable.  1  feel  as  if  I’d  done  a  wrong  in 
marrying  you,  as  if  you  were  intended  to  be  the 
new-fashioned  mm  type  of  person. 

“'J’HE  real  things  of  our  life  together  have  only 
served  to  bewilder  and  repulse  you,  but  I 
tell  myself  it’s  because  you’ve  not  developed, 
that  in  all  ways  save  years  I’ve  married  a  little 
girl  and  I  must  not  expect  her  to  be  a  mature 
woman!  I’ve  demanded  a  comprehension 
from  you  that  was  impossible,  and  I  haven’t 
tried  to  help  you  grow  up.  Let  me  try  it  from 
now  on,  Judith,  while  you  teach  me  to  be  less 
headstrong  and  selfish!” 

“There  is  Zoe,”  Judith  complained,  “there’ll 
always  be  Zoe - ” 

“Don’t  hedge,  darling.  1  want  you — not 
Zoe.  No  one  is  the  same  to  me  as  Judith.” 

Judith  looked  in  the  direction  of  her  mother's 
room.  Kent  did  not  urge  her  any  further ;  he 
was  wondering  whether  lie  was  one  whose 
joy  in  life  came  solely  from  anticipation,  not 
realization,  if  the  days  of  courtship  and  waiting 
for  Judith  |were  the  only  days  of  happiness 
there  were  to  be,  if  their  marriage  had  been, 
after  all,  the  mistake  of  two  undisciplined 
yet  loyal  young  hearts. 

When  she  looked  at  him  again,  about  to 
make  some  other  childish  objection,  she  gave  a 
scream.  For  Kent  was  staring  at  her  in  the 
queerest  manner  hi  the  world.  He  looked 
older,  haggard,  not  at  all  himself  and  he  said  in 
a  thick,  uneven  voice,  “Tell  me  day  of  month — 
day  of  month— get  Tom  Hurlburt’s  coat  and 
hat - ” 

“Darling,”  she  threw  her  arms  about  him 
trying  to  kiss  him  as  well,  but  he  pushed  her 
aside.  “My  wife  died  in  New  Zealand,”  he 
told  her,  his  voice  less  incoherent,  “she  and  the 
boy  died  the  same  day - ’  ’ 

“IT ENT,  it’s  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  ’’Ju¬ 
dith  cried  in  bewilderment.  “Tell  me  what 
has  happened.  Oh,  no,  not  that  awful  thing, 
not  amnesia!  What  have  I  done,  my  darling, 
to  cause  it?” 

Kent  paused  in  the  doorway,  making  a  su¬ 
preme  effort  to  regain  his  memory.  “Day  of 
month — day  of  month,”  he  repeated. 

Judith  snatched  a  calendar  from  the  wall, 
pointing  to  the  figures  indicating  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June. 

By  degrees  Kent’s  face  lost  its  oldish, 
strange  look,  his  cheeks  became  flushed  and 
Continued  on  page  61 


Ju£t  put  a  little  powder  in  the 
cup,  and  add  boiling  water. 
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INSTANT 

^COFFEE 

A  pure  refined  soluble 
Coffee.  With  Fau^t  Instant 
you  have  no  pots — no  waste 
— no  grounds — no  cooking. 
Fau^t  Instant  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  economical 
and  is  made  of  the  highest 
quality  Coffee. 

Tea,  too  —  Fau^t  Insfiant  offers  the 
same  advantages,  delicious  taste  with¬ 
out  waste,  cheap  to  serve,  delectable 
to  drink.  You’ll  never  appreciate  the 
goodness  of  Soluble  Coffee  or  Tea 
until  you  have  tried  Faugt  Instant. 

COFFEE  TEA  EACH 

30-cup  cans  100-cup  cans  $0.45 

60-cup  cans  200-cup  cans  .85 

120-cup  cans  400-cup  cans  1.60 

480-cup  cans  1600-cup  cans  5.10 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  received  his  supply, 
send  for  trial  order  today. 

DEALERS  Supplied  by  Jobbers.  JOBBERS  Write  Us. 


C.  F.  Blanke  Sales  Co. 

The  World-Famous  Faust  Coffee  and  Tea 

Department  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Distributors  of  Faust  Chile  Powder,  the  Seasoning 
par  excellence  for  sotips,  salads,  meats. 

At  Dealer’s,  15c.  By  Mail,  20c. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Face  and  Lovely  Complexion  Do 
Not  Offset  AN  UNGAINLY 

Women 
strive  to 
preserve  or 
achieve  a 
graceful  figure, 
and  erect  carriage, 
yet  thousands  are 
fighting  against  fearful 
odds  on  account  of  im¬ 
properly  supporting  the 
vital  parts— the  abdomen. 

Women  who  realize  that 
style  and  good  health  go 
hand  in  hand,  should  use 
the  “Goodform  Reducer- 
Supporter.”  Note  the 
picture  here  produced  — 
illustrating  how  the 
‘‘Goodform  Reducer- Sup¬ 
porter”  clings  closely  to 
the  body  —  observe  the 
marvelously  beautiful 
figure  —the  correct  carri¬ 
age— the  beauty  of  form— the 
charming  poise  —  and  then 
you  can  understand  why  the 
“Goodform  Reducer -Sup¬ 
porter”  is  in  such  great  favor 
with  the  ladies. 

Free  --  Free  -  Free 

If  you  use  any  kind  of  abdominal  protec¬ 
tor,  or  if  you  are  in  need  of  one,  write  at 
once  for  FREE  description,  chart  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  wonderful  invention.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  that’s  all.  Dealers,  Write  for  Terms. 

GOODFORM  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

932  Mills  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PURITY  CROSS 

Lunch  Tongue 


MADE  BY  A  MASTER  CHEF  IN  A  MODEL  KITCHEN 

Handy  Tins  ~MU  Quality  Stores 

„  FREE  BOOKLET 

lhe  Daily  "Menu  Maher" 

1  PURITY  CROSS  MODEL  KITCHEN 
ORANGE.NEW  JERSEY 
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DOES  BIRCH  SUIT— 

not  somebody  else — but 
YOU?  It  does  appeal  to 
thousands  of  homebuilders 
as  bein&  the  best  value  for 
the  money  in  beauty,  wear 
resistance,  durability  and 
general  adaptability  which 
the  market  affords.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  your  Birch  wood¬ 
work  will  please  you  to  the 
utmost  —  permanently  — 
and  it  is  very  simple  for 
you  to  KNOW  that  it  will. 
Simply  ask  us  to  send  you 
FREE  the  illuminating 
“Birch  book”  which  tells 
the  whole  story. 
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FASHIONED  HOSE 


Shaped  with  a  knitted  spider 
at  the  back  of  the  leg  and  in 
the  foot — the  tailored  seam 
has  given  way  to  a  more  com¬ 
fortable,  more  sightly  method 
of  widening  and  narrowing. 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

Made  in  Cotton,  Lisle,  Mercerized, 
and  Silk  twisted  with  Fiber 

Sold  at  leading  stores 


BURSON  KNITTING  CO. 

Rockford,  Ill. 


Buys 

#100 


Millions  ,  _  P  ,, 

Billion  *  /  T  T  vl  No  Paste  Needed 

Use  them  to  mount  all  kodak 

10  m  1  w>P  pictures,  post  cards.clippings  in  albums 

Made  in  Square,  Round,  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  g lay,  sepia,  and  red  gummed  paper. 
■"  Slip  them  on  coiners  of  pictures,  then  wet  and  stick. 
QUICK-EASY- ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  photo 
supply,  drug  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 
there  is  nothing  as  good.  10c  brings  full  pkg.  and  samples 
Horn  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  29- J  1456  Leland  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


his  eyes  were  filled  with  weak,  womanish 
tears. 

“What  did  I  say  or  do?”  he  whispered.  “It’s 
a  blank.  Just  that  I  was  trying  so  hard  to 
make  you  understand  and  then - ” 

Judith  made  him  rest  on  the  porch  as  she 
soothed  and  reassured  him,  then  she  pleaded 
he  was  working  too  hard,  that  he  must  not 
undertake  the  new  responsibility.  Suppose  a 
similar  attack  should  happen  when  he  was  en¬ 
grossed  in  a  business  conversation,  or  in  a 
hotel  where  he  was  unknown — what  hideous, 
unfair  consequences  might  follow! 

Kent  did  not  answer  at  first.  Finally  he 
said  in  quite  his  natural  manner,  “Sorry  I 
frightened  you,  don’t  give  it  another  thought. 
You  see,  I  was  a  bit  too  much  in  earnest  and  it 
seldom  pays!  I  won’t  try  again.  When  I 
reach  New  York  I’ll  drop  in  to  see  a  doctor 
I’ve  consulted  before.  He  never  fancied  the 
thing  would  bother  me  again  unless  there  was 
a  brain  strain  or  overwork.” 

“I’ll  grow  up,”  she  declared  penitently, 
promising  herself  that  her  mother  should 
spend  the  rest  of  the  Summer  at  a  sanatorium. 
Even  the  effect  of  having  a  special  massage- 
table  in  one’s  home  did  not  offset  what  had 
just  happened. 


Yy  HEN  Zoe  returned  from  her  travels  in  the 
VV  East,  feeling  anything  but  amiable  of 
heart,  to  find  the  twins  properly  pink-and- 
white  and  smiling  resultant  of  their  grand¬ 
mother's  conscientious  and  indulgent  manage¬ 
ment,  it  caused  any  good  resolutions  she 
might  have  entertained  as  to  “her  boys”  to 
vanish  in  short  order. 

insanity  always  finds  weapons.  Zoe.  who 
had  crossed  the  border-land  of  neurasthenia, 
turned  again  to  “her  boys”  as  a  means  of 
revenge.  Just  what  the  revenge  comprised  no 
one,  least  of  all  Zoe,  could  have  defined.  The 
same  unsettled,  rebellious  attitude  toward 
life,  because  life  had  not  proceeded  smoothly 
for  her  and  as  the  words  of  the  matrimonial 
ceremony  had  intended,  had  been  magnified 
by  Zoe  until  she  felt  “an  injured  woman,”  and 
she  chose  flirtations  as  her  consolation. 

in  hyacinth  satin  with  a  spun-gold  lace 
turban,  Zoe  presented  a  charming  study  in 
fashionable  discontent,  while  Bess,  who  felt 
ill  at  ease  in  her  cousin’s  presence,  hovered 
about  her  sons  with  an  assumed  air  of  im¬ 


portance. 

“Do  you  think  they  resemble  any  one?” 
Mrs.  Lyman  asked,  rescuing  young  Daniel 
from  thrusting  his  bald  head  between  the 
bars  of  his  crib. 

“They  are  both  like  Bess,”  Zoe  admitted. 
“What  a  lot  of  time  and  care  they  take,  don’t 


they?” 

Mrs.  Lyman  nodded,  while  Bess  became 
most  officious  in  handing  over  an  afghan  in 
which  to  wrap  up  the  noble  Daniel. 

“Mother  fusses  so,”  she  hastened  to  explain. 
“I  can't  get  her  to  let  them  alone.” 

“Some  one  has  to  assume  the  responsibility,” 
Mrs.  Lyman  corrected;  “and  when  Bess  goes 
out,  as  she  does,  I  have  to  see  to  things. 

“Mother  wouldn’t  let  me  have  my  way, 
which  was  the  scientific  one.” 

“The  way  you  treated  them  was  neglectful 
and  unkind,  not  scientific,”  supplemented  her 
mother.  “No,  I  certainly  could  not  bear  to 
see  it.  Besides,  Bess  has  no  knack  with 
babies,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

“She  likes  having  her  picture  taken  with 
them,”  Zoe  could  not  help  adding.  “Never 
mind,  Bess,  you’ll  soon  be  wishing  you  had  no 
strapping  young  sons  to  give  away  your 
age.” 


“  (  \  H ,  I  could  manage  my  children  if  it  was  left 
W  in  my  own  hands.”  Bess  was  aggrieved. 
She  made  some  pretext  to  get  her  mother  and 
Zoe  out  of  the  nursery  and  then,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  then-  mother,  the  twins  set  up  a  wild 
roar  which  soon  enough  brought  their  grand¬ 
mother  to  the  rescue. 

“Now,  mother,”  Bess  began  pettishly, 
“here  you  come  rushing  in  as  if  the  nation  were 
to  collapse!  Babies  ought  to  cry  an  hour  a 
day.  It  is  good  for  their  lungs.” 

Without  answering,  her  mother  was  deftly 
extracting  an  opened  safety-pin  from  the  back 
of  young  Jim’s  dress,  young  Daniel  having 
wailed  in  brotherly  sympathy. 

“This  is  the  sort  of  tiling  that  happens 
when  I  do  trust  the  children  to  you”- — she  held 
it  out  for  Bess  to  see — “another  moment  and 
he  might  have  been  badly  hurt — grandma’s 
little  soldier!”  kissing  the  injured  party. 

Bess  came  over  and  put  her  arm  around  her 
mother’s  waist.  She  was  thinking  of  how 
carelessly  her  mother  was  dressed  and  what  a 
network  of  worry  lines  had  crept  into  her 
forehead.  Her  mother  took  things  too  seri¬ 
ously,  she  refused  to  progress,  Bess  decided. 
If  this  was  the  case,  there  was  no  reason  why 
she,  Bess,  should  do  likewise — and  the  only 
remaining  attitude  to  assume  was  that  of 
kindly  tolerance. 

“Mother,”  she  assured  her,  “you  are  won¬ 
derful  with  the  boys,  even  if  you  will  spoil 
them.  I  don’t  know  how  any  one  else  could 
have  the  patience — certainly  I  never  could. 
And  if  you  are  going  to  stay  up  here  a  little 
longer,  I'll  run  along  with  Zoe.  She’ll  think 
I’m  purposely  neglecting  her — cold-blooded 
creatine  that  she  is.” 


CHE  came  upon  Zoe  and  Jim  having  a  most 
^  engrossing  chat  in  the  front  parlor.  Zoe 
merely  arched  her  elastic  eyebrows  in  plaintive 
fashion.  “Some  more  of  her  angel-cake 
stuff,”  as  Bess  called  it — not  seeming  in  the 
least  agitated  at  being  so  discovered. 

But  Jim  was  visibly  embarrassed.  He  had 
completely  banished  Zoe  from  his  mind  since 
the  advent  of  the  twins,  so  he  began  an  inco¬ 
herent  statement  of  how  Zoe  was  telling  Mm 
about  the  theatrical  attractions  in  New  York 
and  what  a  pity  no  better  plays  came  to 
Morris  Heights. 

The  truth  was  that  Zoe,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  had  managed  to  convince  Jim  of  the 
innocent  joy  there  would  be  in  having  him 
drop  in  to  see  her  or  of  meeting  her  for  a  long 
lfike  if  he  felt  inclined  and  could  get  away 


from  the  store.  Zoe’s  conversation  was  always 
timely. 

After  Zoe  went  home,  Jim  and  Bess  sat 
in  the  parlor  to  glower  at  each  other. 

“Why  are  you  home  so  early?”  Bess  de¬ 
manded. 

“My  turn  to  have  time  off,  and  it  was  just 
too  late  to  make  the  ball-game.  TMnk  I’ll 
go  up-stairs  and  look  at  the  boys.” 

“Don’t — it’s  time  for  their  oil-rub,  and 
mother  never  likes  any  one  about.” 

“Why  don’t  you  give  it  to  them?” 

“What  a  silly  question!  I  do — a  great 
many  times,  but  you  know  how  mother  is.” 

“Most  every  question  I  ask  is  silly,  isn’t 
it?”  He  went  to  the  talking-macMne  and 
started  a  noisy  dance  record. 

“Mother  never  wants  any  noise  when  she  is 
in  the  nursery.” 

“You  mean  that  those  babies  are  bothered 
by  tMs?”  Unwillingly  he  tinned  off  the 
machine. 

“She  tlfinks  they  are — — — ” 


JIM  shrugged  Ms  shoulders.  “What  are  we 
going  to  have  for  supper?”  he  demanded. 
“I  don’t  know;  mother  didn’t  say.” 

“I’m  hungry  as  a  bear.  I'd  like  a  sand¬ 
wich.” 

‘  ‘  Don’t  go  prowling  around  the  kitchen.  The 
unwashed  flannels  and  the  unsterilized  bottles 
are  all  about  just  the  way  mother  wants  them; 
it  would  upset  tilings.”  Bess  found  another 
hidden  box  of  candy  and  began  to  eat  it. 
“Here,  try  these,”  she  offered. 

“As  if  I  didn't  see  all  the  candy  I  want! 
You  eat  too  much  of  it,  Bess,”  he  answered. 
“Boo!  I  just  love  it.  So  there!” 

“Why  don’t  you  wash  flannels  and  tend  to 
tMngs?”  he  asked,  sitting  opposite  her. 
“I  honestly  wonder  if  you  ever  do  any  tiling 
but  tell  your  troubles  to  your  parents  and  then 
go  out  to  have  a  good  time.” 

“Jim!” 

“It’s  true,  and  you  know  it,  even  if  you  are 
the  prettiest  and  loveliest  girl  in  the  world. 
Dearest,  here  we  are  with  two  lads  to  educate 
and - ” 

“If  you  are  going  to  begin  that  sort  of 
tMng,  I  won’t  listen.  Tell  your  troubles  to 
Zoe.  She  likes  other  people’s  husbands,” 
“You  don’t  understand  Zoe,”  he  began  al¬ 
most  contemptuously.  “Zoe  would  take  care 
of  her  own  family.” 

“Would  she?  I  thought  she  discarded  her 
husband  rather  thoroughly.” 

“You  know  what  I  mean.” 

“If  you  are  going  to  hold  Zoe  up  as  a  shining 
example  of  what  I  ought  to  be” — Bess’s  eyes 
were  dark  with  excitement — “I’ll  tell  you 
right  now  that  I  wish  you  were  more  like  Tom 
Conger — yes,  I  do.  He  would  provide  a 
lovely  home  and  competent  nurses  for  Ms 
cMldren.  His  wife  wouldn’t  have  to  slave.” 


“VOU  have  a  competent  grandmother  for 
your  cMldren,”  Jim  said  unpleasantly,  “so 
why  should  I  worry  to  exert  myself?  There’s 
no  need  for  me  to  have  ambition  or  heed  for 
the  morrow — your  parents  take  care  of  the 
butcher,  baker  and  candlestick-maker,  furnish 
a  wMte-enameied  nursery  for  our  children  and 
then  take  care  of  them  in  the  bargain.  You 
are  as  unhampered  and  as  able  to  dress  and 
flit  about  as  you  ever  were — wliile  I  hand  over 
the  maple  parfaits  to  the  flappers.  But  let  me 
tell  you  something,  Bess — I’m  not  the  boy  I 
was  when  we  were  married.  I’m  growing  up 
in  spite  of  it  all,  but  it’s  not  growrng  up  as  you 
would  have  it — with  blocks  of  stock,  limousines 
and  red-brick  mansions!  My  way  is  an  ugly 
way,  discontented,  dangerous  and  hateful 
inside.  Have  I  really  made  you  be  serious  and 
forget  to  finish  your  chocolate?” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  are  well,”  she  pro¬ 
tested.  “You  need  a  tome.” 

“I’m  mighty  fit,”  he  assured  her,  “and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  any  ambition  I  may 
have  is  due  to  Zoe.  She  cares  enough  to  listen 
to  a  fellow’s  ideas  and  not  send  Mm  here  and 
there  and  give  Mm  presents  her  father  pays 
for,  like  a  nice  little  manikin  husband,  qrnte 
a  neat  accessory  to  her  life.” 

“You  say  this  to  me,  the  mother  of  our 
boys?” 

“Drag  in  the  old  melodrama — yes,  to  the 
mother  of  our  boys.”  Jim’s  freckled,  honest 
face  was  dark  and  sullen.  “I  say  it,  but  it’ll 
do  no  good,  as  I  very  well  know.  I  wanted 
the  boys  to  come  to  us  because  I  believed  you 
would  change.  But  it’s  the  same  cotton- 
wooled  and  sheltered  little  Bess  who  pouts  and 
plays  eternally,  acting  as  if  that  were  the 
liighest  way  she  knew  to  discharge  her  obliga¬ 
tions  as  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Wliile  I,  a  mere 
candy  clerk,  can  do  notliing  about  it.  Some¬ 
times — sometimes,  I  thhik  I’ll  strike  out  by 
myself!” 


“TIM” — she  grasped  at  Ms  arm — “you  don’t 
J  love  me  any  more!” 

“Ah,  but  I  do — that’s  the  worst  of  it.”  He 
said  it  so  honestly  that  Bess  forgot  every 
petty  thought  concerning  Zoe. 

“I  can’t  stop  loving  you,”  he  told  her,  “and 
sometimes  I  have  wanted  not  to — now  you 
know  it.  I’d  actually  like  to  feel  so  indifferent 
toward  you  and  the  cMldren  that  I  could  pack 
a  bag  and  go  out  of  here  and  not  give  a  con- 
tmental  hang  what  happened  m  my  absence. 
But  I  can’t — I  find  myself  lovmg  you  just  the 
same  no  matter  how  much  I  like  to  talk  to 
Zoe  or  how  much  you  choose  to  flirt.  I  love 
you,  I’ll  always  love  you,  and  it  ties  me  hand 
and  foot  and  makes  me  ugly  as  well. 

“You  tMnk  yourself  secure  because  I’ve 
told  you  tMs,”  he  added  as  he  spied  a  trium¬ 
phant  smile.  “Don’t  be  too  sure.  Sometimes 
the  biggest  tragedies  in  life  result  from  people 
loving  rather  than  hatrng  each  other.  Bess, 
let’s  go  away  and  begm  together,  not  play 
around  the  big  tilings  of  tMs  life  any  more; 
let’s  work  away  at  them  and  grow  closer  to¬ 
gether  because  we  do.  Please  try  it — for  you 
can  be  so  wonderful  and  worth  wMle.  Let  me 
have  a  chance  to  be  the  man  who  will  com¬ 
mand  your  respect.  Sometimes  I  feel  a 
stranger  to  both  you  and  the  cMldren.  That’s 
Continued  on  page  6  2 
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Warm  Horn© 

TT  requires  a  book  of  many 
pages  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail 
the  mechanical, 
pe  rfectio  n  s 
which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  over 
eighty  years  has 
brought  about 
for  our  many 
types  of  heat¬ 
ing  appliances, 
but — - 

The  one  word  Warmth  sums 
it  up  completely. 

Ours  is  the  service  of 
Warmth-giving  to 
the  great  Indoors  of 
America.  And  we 
will  guide  you  accu¬ 
rately  and  definitely 
as  to  the  system  to 
install  which  is  correct 
for  your  type  of 
house.  Then  through 
R  &  B  Co.  dealers 
everywhere  supply  you 
with  the  best  heating 
appliances  to 'operate  that  system 
at  least  expenditure  of  fuel 

and  time.  Richardson  &  Boynton 

Co.  Ranges,  Garage 
Heaters  and  Laundry 
Tank  Heaters  fill  the 
economical  needs  of 
the  nation.  Send  for 
booklets  about  them. 

RICHARDSON  & 
BOYNTON  CO. 

Established  1837 

258-260  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 

98  Federal  St.,  Boston 
171-173  W.  Lake  St. 
Chicago 
1332  Arch  St. 
Philadelphia 

Rochester  Providence 
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One  of  the  most  nourishing  foods 
—  and  one  of  the  most  delicious 


Don’t  think  of  California  Almonds  merely  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy.  They  are  so  much  more  than  that — a  real  food, 
rich  as  meat  or  eggs  in  nutriment — with  an  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  of  delicious  everyday  uses.  And  they  are  really 
very  economical,  too.  Consider  how  concentrated  their 
food  value — how  little  waste  there  is  to  almonds.  Then 
compare  them  in  cost  with  almost  any  other  food,  and 
you  will  realize  what  a  wonderful  addition  they  are  to 
the  menu — all  the  year  ’round. 


Use  more  almonds.  Serve  them  in  some  form  every  day  for  their 
appetizing-,  wholesome,  healthful  goodness.  Keep  a  bowl  on  the  table. 
Serve  them  blanched  and  salted.  Let  them  add  their  rare  delicacy 
and  honest  food  value  to  breads,  cakes,  candies,  salads,  desserts.  And 
when  you  buy  them,  get  the  best.  Ask  for  Blue  Diamond  California 
Almonds.  That  is  the  sure  way  to  get  them  fresh,  soft-shelled,  full- 
meated,  perfect.  Buy  them  in  the  shell  —  crack  them  yourself  and 
get  all  their  flavor  and  goodness. 

CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager 
311  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

A  non-profit  co-operative  association  of  4009  American  Citizens 


Send  us  j'our  dealer’s 
name  —  and  receive 
free  our  new  Almond 
Recipe  Book. 

Address  Dept.  B. 
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THINK  of  the  convenience  of  having  an  assortment  of  safety 
pins  always  at  hand  instead  of  having  to  hunt  all  over  the 
house  for  them  when  you  are  in  a  hurry.  This  attractive 
dressing  table  set  places  within  your  reach  six  different  sizes  of 
safety  pins,  the  size  you  need  for  every  use  whenever  you  want  it. 


If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,- 
send  60c  direct  for 
Stewart’s  Duplex 
Safety  Pin  Dress¬ 
ing  Table  Set. 


have  a  double  head  and  tongue  which  prevents  fabric  from  catching 
in  head,  guarded  coil  spring,  extra  stiff  and  rustproof  wire  and 
sharp  bevelled  point,  which  make  them  the  logical  choice  both  for 
women  who  demand  the  best  and  mothers  who  want  the  safest 
safety  pins  for  their  babies. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

46  Farrand  Street  Bloomfield.  N.  J. 


DRESSING  TABLE  SET 


war 


PLATED 


NICKEL 


6  OOZEN  ASSORTED  SIZES 

;’s  Consapico  Duplex 

MADE  in  AMERICA  _ 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


all  wrong,  isn’t  it?  Not  what  we  either  in¬ 
tended  should  happen?  And  I  love  you,  I 
love  you,’’  he  held  her  close,  kissing  her  as  he 
talked. 

“You’re  a  dear.  I  don’t  believe  anything 
in  the  world  could  ever  make  you  change,”  she 
sighed  contentedly. 

“Would  you  come  with  me  if  I  were  a  rich 
man?”  he  asked  suddenly. 

“Why,  if — if  we  could  have  everything  as 
comfy  as  here,”  she  began,  adding  impul¬ 
sively:  “Of  course  it  isn’t  just  being  rich,  Jim, 
that  would  make  me  love  you — only  I’d  have 
to  have  tilings  as  I  wanted  them — I  just 
couldn't  readjust  myself  now  to— — ” 

“Stop,  don’t  let  me  hear  you  say  any  more,” 
he  interrupted  roughly.  “I  get  it.  Well,  I  love 
you  so  much  that  I’ll  be  a  rich  man.”  He  was 
breathless,  superlative,  sinister  in  his  prophecy. 
“I'll  be  a  rich  man,  and  I'll  take  you  away  to 
even  better  tilings  than  you  have  now.” 

“You’re  an  old  love,”  Bess  said,  not  in  the 
least  comprehending  the  situation  nor  the 
fact  that  unlovely  elements,  never  intended  to 
be  associated  with  sweet-breathed  youth,  had 
crept  into  their  married  life! 

TT  WAS  October  before  Conger,  bronzed  and 

quite  as  youthful  as  ever,  returned  from  his 
long  tour,  reopening  the  big  house  on  the  hill 
for  formal  entertainments  meant  to  dazzle  and 
enslave  the  “bourgeois  of  the  town,”  as  he 
fondly  called  them  behind  their  backs,  and  to 
resume  the  threads  of  his  business  and  social 
life  as  if  there  had  been  no  interlude. 

Thank  Heaven,  he  had  no  growing  family  to 
remind  him  of  the  passing  years.  As  long  as 
white  flannels  in  Summer  and  mink-lined 
greatcoats  in  Winter  lent  iiim  distinction  and 
charm  for  innocent  young  things,  he  was  con¬ 
tent  to  have  it  so. 

Having  firmly  established  liis  financial 
supremacy  in  the  town,  submitting  to  no  end 
of  hypocritical  tasks  to  do  so,  Conger  had  no 
intention  of  resuming  his  one-time  role  of 
fatherly  benevolence  toward  the  community. 
He  had  set  his  face  toward  New  York,  and  he 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  what  consti¬ 
tuted  a  rich,  important  man  in  New  York 
would  be  vastly  different  from  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  same  in  Morris  Heights.  He 
would  remain  in  the  small  town  until  he  could 
invade  New  York  and  be  assured  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  happened,  quite  naturally  and  innocently 
it  would  seem,  that  Conger,  a  few  days  after 
his  return,  came  upon  Bess,  who  was  en  route 
for  a  shopping-tour,  the  twins  safe  in  their 
grandmother’s  keeping. 

It  was  a  brilliant  October  afternoon,  and 
Bess,  in  her  new  suit  of  dragon-fly  blue,  seemed 
even  more  delightful  than  Conger  had  remem¬ 
bered.  She  was  more  mature,  more  sure  of 
herself,  yet  a  delicious,  pink-and-white  play¬ 
mate  in  his  jaded  estimation. 

“You  aren’t  going  to  pass  an  old  friend,”  he 
reproached,  as  he  slowed  up  his  machine  and 
descended  to  the  curb. 

“Why — Tom,”  she  was  quite  confused,  “I 
knew  you  were  home,  but - ” 

“VOU  thought  you  could  avoid  me?  That’s 
a  fine  way  to  treat  an  old  chap.  I’ve  been 
cut  by  your  family  before  to-day.  Your 
young  husband  passed  me  not  an  horn-  ago 
with  liis  handsome  face  turned  resolutely 
toward  the  city  reservoir!  Come  on,  Bess, 
explain  just  why  ‘Adele’  could  send  no  inno¬ 
cent  postal  cards.  Besides,  you  must  hear 
about  Japan  and  all  the  lovelies  I  picked  up 
there,  bought  some  shares  in  a  camphor 
industry,  so  it  wasn’t  all  play.  There’s  a 
set  of  liand-painted  cups  that  I’d  like  to  give 
you — got  them  in  Tokyo — but  I  suppose  your 
family  would  declare  war  on  me,  wouldn't 
they?” 

“it’s  most  kind  in  you,”  Bess  began  with  a 
formality  which  caused  Conger  to  laugh. 

“No,  it  is  not.  I  never  do  nice  tilings  un¬ 
less  I  want  to  do  them;  so  they  are  really  not 
kind  at  all,  if  that’s  the  way  1  feel  about  it,  are 
they?  A  bus  for  scruples,  little  Mrs.  Jim! 
You’re  as  pretty  as  any  woman  I’ve  seen  in  all 
my  travels.  And  now  you  are  going  to  ride 
with  me  until  I’ve  told  you  so  at  least  three 
times.” 

It  was  a  crowded  business  block,  well 
patronized  by  the  townsfolk.  Already  Bess 
had  spoken  to  two  curious  friends  while 
Conger  lifted  liis  hat  almost  as  regularly  as  he 
breathed.  Narrow  little  two-by-four  place, 
Bess  found  herself  thinking. 

“I’ve  only  half  an  hour.”  She  consulted 
her  wrist-watch  with  an  air  of  importance. 
“So  you’d  better  make  the  most  of  it.” 

“Half  a  moment  would  be  better  than 
nothing,”  he  agreed  as  he  speeded  away  to  a 
remote  and  quiet  roadway.  “Now — why  was 
L  suddenly  tabued?” 

“Because  it  has  all  been  very  different  since 
I’ve  had  my  twin  sons,”  she  said  frankly. 
“I  can’t  have  outside  interests — not  even 
you.” 

“Twin  sons!”  Conger  laughed.  “Imagine 
it!  Congratulations;  a  pair  of  silver  mugs 
v.  ould  not  come  amiss,  would  they?” 

“Please,  you  must  not.”  Bess  put  her  hand 
on  liis  arm  in  appeal. 

“Why  not?  You  took  the  little  pin.” 

“T  NEVER  wore  it,  and  I’d  rather  give  it 

back.” 

“No,  you  must  not.  And  you  don’t  really 
want  to  return  it — you  feel  that  perhaps  you 
ought  to,  isn't  that  more  the  truth?” 

She  nodded,  the  old  fascination  for  the  “lark 
of  the  thing”  stealing  upon  her  to  cloud  her 
good  resolutions. 

“Then  keep  it;  whenever  you’re  cross  or  blue 
or  weary  from  the  twin  sons,  just  open  the 
box  and  take  a  look  at  the  trifle,  remember 
that  there  was  some  one  who  liked  you  mighty 
well,  who  understood  you  a  little  better  than 
the  ones  you  owe  your  allegiance  to;  some  one 
who  missed  you  when  he  was  away  and  who 
wished  most  awfully  that  lie  might  see  you 
often.” 

“Sh!  Tell  me  about  the  camphor  industry,” 
Bess  said  in  desperation. 


“Hang  the  camphor  industry!  Tell  me 
about  your  husband.  That’s  ‘a  Roland  for 
your  Oliver.’  Dear  child,  I’ve  made  so  much 
money  that  I’m  going  to  do  nothing  but  spend 
it — and  play.  I’m  through  with  the  eternal 
grind,  for  I  want  to  stay  a  good  playfellow  for 
my  lovely  playmates.  Here’s  a  place  for  tea. 
Don’t  scold,  it  will  do  no  good.” 

Before  they  finished  then-  tea,  Bess  felt  the 
same  sense  of  embarrassment — not  shame,  but 

lack  of  interest,  to  express  it  clumsily _ in 

things  domestic  and  of  the  world  ordinary. 
The  crisp  -  house-dress-and-pride-in-one’s-rub- 
ber-plant  sort  of  atmosphere  became  some¬ 
thing  to  scorn,  when  one  accepted  Conger's 
view-point — and  he  took  good  care  that  it  was 
accepted,  although  apparently  making  no 
effort  to  do  so. 

So  she  did  not  speak  of  the  babies  any  more, 
except  when  Conger  joked  her  about  them’ 
Instead,  he  drew  brilliant  word-pictures  of 
his  travels,  invariably  ending  with: 

“I  bought  a  silk  scarf  I’d  like  to  give  you,” 
or  some  other  similar  luxurious  trifle. 

When  Bess  came  home,  not  having  accom¬ 
plished  her  errands,  she  felt  the  same  absurd 
longing  to  become  a  super-woman  that  she  had 
experienced  during  her  first  drives  with  Conger. 
Jim  became  a  silly  boy  once  more,  and  her 
family  “dear  old  things,”  and  the  twins  were 
“ridiculous  mites”  who  must  not  take  her 
youth  and  energy  and  tie  her  down  to  slavish 
routine. 

Jim’s  appeal  to  leave  her  father’s  house 
merely  amused  her  as  she  thought  of  it. 
How  awk  ward  he  was  compared  to  Conger’s 
suave  elegance!  Again  she  censured  Zoe  and 
wondered  why  she  had  ever  left  that  man  of 
wealth  and  charm  to  live  in  foolish  ostracism. 

gHE  fairly  bridled  with  importance  as  she  went 
up-stairs  to  look  in  at  the  nursery,  just  as 
any  tjrande  dame  might  do,  and  see  that  all  was 
well!  But  the  rest  of  her  day  was  to  be  most 
uninteresting.  For  instead  of  slipping  into  a 
wonderful  creation  and  eating  dinner  in  a 
handsomely  appointed  room  and  being  served 
by  a  butler,  of  going  to  the  opera  or  some  social 
event  later  on,  Bess  knew  she  would  have  to 
fib  about  the  afternoon’s  drive,  put  on  a  house- 
dress,  set  the  table,  wipe  the  dishes  after  din¬ 
ner,  and  have  Jim  for  her  evening’s  companion 
while  her  father  snored  mildly  on  a  lounge,  or 
her  mother,  always  so  tired  and  nervous  these 
days,  insisted  on  mending  or  sewing  for  the 
twins. 

There  was  no  sound  from  the  nursery,  so 
she  supposed  the  boys  were  asleep  and  her 
mother  busy  in  the  kitchen.  She  hated 
kitchens,  too,  horrid  places  with  their  pots  and 
pans  and  kettles,  sinks  and  drains,  and  rows 
upon  rows  of  spices  and  staple  groceries. 
She  hated  unwashed,  greasy  dishes,  too — in 
fact  she  loathed  everything  bespeaking  labor 
and  mediocre  achievement. 

Impulsively  she  went  to  the  hidden  drawer 
of  her  dressing-table  and  pressed  its  spring. 
Inside  the  drawer  were  her  few  trinkets  which 
she  fondly  called  “her  jewels”  and  the  box 
containing  the  unworn  diamond  pin.  She 
opened  the  box  to  look  at  the  pin,  just  as 
Conger  subtly  suggested,  and  she  thought 
that  at  least  some  one  had  recognized  her 
superior  abilities,  some  one  believed  her  worthy 
of  something  more  than  the  wife  of  a  candy 
clerk  and  the  career  of  keeping  house  for 
him. 

^LOSING  it  with  a  decisive  click,  Bess  tossed 
her  head  and  promised  her  injured  self  that 
she  would,  from  time  to  time,  see  this  precious 
person  even  if  he  were  not  quite  all  he  should 
be.  She  was  merely  a  child  in  his  kindly  eyes, 
and  he  knew  that  she  trusted  him.  Besides, 
Tom  was  lonesome  and,  after  all,  it  was  no  one’s 
affair  but  her  own. 

“These  poor  boys,”  said  her  mother  fretfully 
as  Bess  finally  opened  the  nursery  door,  pre¬ 
paring  to  be  the  dignified  lady-mother  of  her 
dreams,  “it  does  seem  cruel  that  children  must 
suffer  so  getting  their  teeth.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  how'  it  was,  for  your  teeth  came 
easily,  but  ever  since  you  went  away  the  boys 
have  been  in  frightful  pain.  I’m  all  tired  out, 
so  1  didn’t  change  my  dress  or  do  a  thing  for 
dinner.  You  can  fix  some  scrambled  eggs 
and  open  a  can  of  peas.  There’s  a  custard  pie 
in  the  ice-box  and  a  head  of  lettuce  ready  for  a 
salad.” 

“They  seem  to  be  all  right  now,”  Bess  said 
almost  crossly. 

“Because  they’ve  finally  worried  themselves 
into  a  doze,  but  it  will  only  last  a  few  minutes, 
then  they’ll  awaken  to  begin  again.  There, 
there,  precious,  grandma  knows  how  it  hurts.” 
She  picked  up  a  stirring  white  bundle  and 
crooned  over  it  tenderly. 

lake  James  up,’  she  told  her  daughter 
sharply  as  the  other  wliito  bundle  soon  made 
itself  heard. 

Bess  picked  him  up  awkwardly.  “Do  you 
give  them  medicine?” 

“No,  plenty  of  cool  water  and  let  them  chew 
on  a  silver  thimble.  That’s  about  all  one  can 
do.” 

Maybe  it  isn  t  teeth.”  Bess  felt  a  pang  of 
conscience  as  she  listened  to  their  roars. 

“Why,  yes.  What  do  you  know  about  such 
things?”  Mrs.  Lyman  was  beyond  the  stage 
of  being  polite.  “They’ve  been  drooling  for  a 
long  time.  You  never  notice  them  closely.” 

J-JER  mother  managed  to  gather  James  into 
her  arms  as  well.  “Could  you  get  the  out¬ 
ing  flannel?' 

“Oh,”  Bess  started  guiltily,  “that  reminds 
me — I  didn’t  get  any  of  the  things  I - ” 

“None  of  them?”  Her  mother  looked  at 
her  with  quick  and  intuitive  suspicion.  “Did 
you  meet  Tom  Conger?”  she  finally  asked. 

“Yes,”  there  was  a  relief  in  telling  the 
truth,  “and  don’t  give  me  a  lecture,  please. 
I’m  quite  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  met 
Tom  and  lie  drove  me  about  while  wo  had  a 
little  chat.” 

“I’ll  tell  your  father,”  Mrs.  Lyman  cried 
out  shrilly. 

“Do — I’m  a  married  woman,  and  what  can 
he  sajri  Continued  on  page  63 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


“You  know  what  he  will  say — and  what 
Tiin  would  say. 

‘‘Jim'”  Bess  was  openly  contemptuous. 
“Is  that  the  way  you  feel  about  your  hus¬ 
band?  Is  this  the  way  you  are  going  to  act — 

vou,  a  mother?" 

•  gess  took  pity  on  her.  Don  t  worry, 
muzzv  I’m  not  going  to  disgrace  you,”  she 
said  icily,  “only  I  must  have  my  own  way.” 
“Since  when  liave  you  done  otherwise?” 

her  mother  retorted. 

The  door  opened  and  Jim  came  stealing  in, 
tov  balloons  in  each  hand  for  the  boys.  He 
stopped  in  amazement  at  the  scene.  Bess 
hurriedly  came  to  the  rescue. 


MOTHER  has  been  having  a  time  with  these 
teething  boys  and  she  has  worn  herself  to  a 
frazzle  taking  care  of  them.  The  babies 
know  she  will  fuss  over  them  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  I  came  home  from — down-town — 
alKl  found  her  weeping,  just  tired  out.  I’m 
going  to  get  supper  and  she  is  going  to  put 
those  young  men  down  and  make  them  go  to 

sleep.”  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ... 

“I  say,  that’s  a  shame,  Jim  began  boyishly. 

“Hi  there,  young  Dan — look  ahoy,”  waving 
the  balloons  enticingly. 

“Don’t  pick  them  up,”  Bess  commanded. 
“If  they  cry  any  more,  they  can  just  cry  it 
out,”  vanishing  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Lyman  instantly  sought  to  cover  up 
the  truth.  ‘‘Bess  does  not  understand,”  she 
said  kindly,  ‘‘and  I’m  a  nervous  old  party  and 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  discovered  weeping 
because  of  my  grandsons’  teeth!” 

“The  babies  do  make  you  nervous,”  Jim 
said  thoughtfully. 

“A  little — it  has  been  such  a  long  time  since 
I’ve  tended  one.” 

“Don’t  you  think  Bess  should  care  for 
them?”  He  was  no  boy  as  he  spoke,  quite  a 
serious  man  making  up  his  mind  to  a  desperate 
course  of  action. 

“She  will,  by  and  by,  when  they  are  older. 
It  is  all  so  new  for  her.” 

■  But  it  was  new  for  you  when  Bess  came, 
wasn't  it?”  he  insisted. 

“Goodness,  yes!  I  had  the  house  and  the 
chickens  and  my  garden  and  Air.  Lyman  to  see 
to — and  a  washerwoman  a  half-day  a  week! 
Then  Bess  came  along — we  increased  the 
washerwoman  to  a  day  a  week — but  I  man¬ 
aged,  somehow,  that  way.” 

Jim  walked  to  the  window,  bearing  a  son  in 
each  arm,  despite  Bess’s  command.  The 
babies  became  calm  under  his  steady,  strong 
arm.  Perhaps  they  recognized  a  new  and 
not-to-be-imposed-upon  authority . 

When  he  returned  to  the  cribs  and  asked 
liis  mother-in-law  if  he  should  lay  them  down, 
she  wondered  what  he  had  been  thinking 
about,  as  he  had  stared  out  at  the  network 
of  trees  which  screened  the  second-story  win¬ 
dows.  He  wore  a  reckless  expression  which 
was  almost  cruel  in  its  determination. 

“Tired,  Jim?”  she  asked  gently. 

“No,  feeling  fine.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  Bess  and  the  babies.” 
She  could  not  help  adding:  “It  is  sure  to  come 
out  all  right.” 


“YES,”  he  answered  in  a  clear,  loud  voice. 

1  “Everything  is  going  to  come  all  right — ■ 
everything,” 

He  did  not  mention  the  incident  to  Bess  as 
he  obediently  dried  the  dishes  under  her  direc¬ 
tion  and  ran  up-stairs  occasionally  to  see  w  hat 
the  twins’  needs  might  be.  Mrs.  Lyman  went 
to  bed,  quite  too  weary  to  stay  about,  and  Air. 
Lyman  found  himself  walking  down-town  be¬ 
cause  the  Fall  night  was  so  fine,  dropping  into 
a  movie-house  because  he  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do. 

Bess  and  Jim  sat  up-stairs,  now  that  silence 
reigned  again,  Jim  buried  in  a  newspaper  and 
most  uncommunicative.  Bess  was  trying  a 
new  facial  clay  pack  warranted  to  improve 
one’s  complexion.  The  telephone  rang  and 
Bess  answered  it,  her  face  smeared  with  the 
clay  paste.  She  became  engrossed  in  a  long 
and  evidently  fascinating  conversation. 

It  wras  Conger  at  the  other  end  of  the  me— 
he  was  calling  from  a  down-town  pay-station 
and  enjoying  himself  hugely.  He  wanted  Bess 
to  meet  him  the  following  Thursday;  he  had 
found  a  wonderful  country  inn  run  by  mysteri¬ 
ous  Hindus;  every  one  was  wild  about  it. 
Wouldn’t  she  try  coming  for  luncheon? 
There  would  be  dancing,  too.” 

Not  yet  realizing  that  a  flirtation  with 
Conger  was  about  as  safe  as  for  children  to 
play  circle  games  on  a  State  highway,  Bess 
managed  to  evade  a  direct  answer  and  have  as 
coquettish  a  dialog  as  the  presence  of  her  hus¬ 
band  up-stairs  and  the  uncomfortable  feeling 
resultant  from  the  facial  clay  pack  would 
allow.  After  a  great  many  vapid  nothings 
such  as — “Can  you  play  the  phonograph  by 
ear,  Phil?”  and  “I’m  very  sorry  my  only  ocean 
voyage  has  been  a  mere  marcel  wave,  Adele” — 
Bess  said  good  night  and  came  up-stairs 
prepared  to  remove  the  clay  pack  and  emerge 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

“Who  was  that?”  Jim  asked,  having  dis¬ 
carded  Ms  newspaper  for  a  shaving  outfit. 

“Oh,  one  of  the  girls,”  Bess  answered, 
“i'll  run  in  and  see  if  the  kiddies  are  still 
asleep.” 

As  she  ran  down  the  hall,  she  laughed  with 
delight  at  the  daring  of  the  tiring.  After  all, 
it  was  fun  to  be  alive,  even  if  crying  twins  and 
an  1860  type  of  mother  did  keep  one  well 
anchored  on  the  domestic  hearth. 


Y  ETER  the  first  protest  at  being  “sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  sanatorium  by  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,”  Airs.  Shadworth  outstayed  her 
intended  period  of  exile  because  she  so  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  it.  She  became  engrossed  in 
comparing  symptoms  with  other  misunder¬ 
stood  sufferers  and  fairly  basked  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  sympathy  of  trained  attendants. 
She  really  dreaded  returning  to  Judith’s 
little  home  to  resume  her  position  as  the 
terlium  quid. 

Moreover,  her  small  income  was  just 
enough  to  meet  the  sanatorium  bills,  and  there 
was  no  financial  reason  why  she  must  forego 


all  tins  glorious,  melancholy  atmosphere  which 
was  punctuated  by  excellent  meals,  evening 
concerts  and  plenty  of  cut  flowers  sent  by 
duped  outsiders. 

To  return  to  Judith,  wrho  could  never  equal 
the  skill  of  the  attendants,  and  to  have  to  en¬ 
dure  Kent’s  dislike  and  misunderstanding  of 
her  sensitive  self,  seemed  to  Mrs.  Shadworth 
quite  impossible.  So  she  had  lingered  on 
through  September,  October  and  November, 
until  December  faced  her  with  the  thought 
that  she  could  not  endure  Cln-istmas  with  its 
“sacred  yet  searing  memories”  in  a  public 
institution. 

Whereupon  she  sent  for  Judith  to  come  and 
pack  her  up  and  escort  her  home,  enclosing  a 
list  of  new  medicines  and  articles  wMch  would 
now  be  imperative  for  her  welfare. 

As  for  Judith,  she  w'as  glad  her  mother 
was  coming  home.  Gradually  it  had  become 
known  to  her  that  her  mother’s  absence  made 
little  change  in  her  own  suspicious  and  dis¬ 
contented  state  of  mind.  She  now  knew  that 
the  habit  of  being  suspicious  and  tense  had 
become  fixed,  and  with  her  mother  away  the 
blame  justly  veered  in  her  own  direction. 

Judith  was  facing  as  great  a  task  as  Bess 
some  day  was  to  face.  Bess  would  be  forced 
to  find  her  own  self-respect  again,  but  Judith 
would  have  to  inspire  Kent  to  recreate  Ms 
self-respect,  since  she  was  allowing  him  to  lose 
it  in  no  uncertain  way. 


AWHEN  Mrs.  Shadworth  first  left  for  the 
’ v  sanatorium,  Judith  had  accompanied 


her. 

“I’ll  stay  until  mother  is  nicely  settled 
and  I’ve  seen  that  she  has  the  proper  attention ; 
you  know  how  peculiar  she  is,  and  if  some  one 
is  along  it  will  make  it  easier.  When  I  come 
home,  we  will  pack  up  and  flee  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.” 

“And  have  a  second  honeymoon,”  Kent 
finished  happily.  “It  will  seem  immense  to 
be  alone — just  you  and  I.” 

So  Judith  went  with  her  mother,  and  Kent, 
fortified  with  invitations  to  eat  at  the  Lyman 
household  and  a  supply  of  baked  beans,  pies 
and  what  not  in  Ms  own  larder,  planned  their 
vacation  and  dreamed  Ms  dreams  again. 

It  seemed  rather  foolish  not  to  see  Zoe 
merely  because  Judith  was  out  of  town. 
True,  he  had  not  mentioned  to  her  that  he 
might  “run  in  and  call  on  Zoe,”  because  he 
knew  it  would  Mcite  her  to  tears  and  absurd 
remarks. 

It  took  the  better  part  of  two  weeks  to 
establish  Mrs.  Shadworth  to  her  satisfaction, 
during  wliich  time  the  Lymans  saw  Kent  but 
once — for  a  Sunday  dmner — whereas  Zoe  saw 
him  every  other  evening. 

When  Judith  returned,  weary  from  her 
labors  and  eager  for  the  vacation,  even  if  it 
did  seem  extravagant,  she  coMd  not  help  but 
comment  on  the  neat  appearance  of  her 
kitchen. 

“You  haven’t  upset  tMngs  at  all,”  she  M- 
sisted  as  she  inspected  the  refrigerator. 
“You  are  a  better  housekeeper  than  I  am. 
AVhy,  Kent,  here  are  some  things  I  left  you; 
you  never  touched  them.  Where  on  earth 
did  you  keep  yourself?” 

“Oh,  I  fared  very  well.  I  ate  down-town  a 
lot  and  accepted  invitations.  There  was 
Bess ’  ’ 

Judith  shut  the  refrigerator  door  with  a 
bang.  “How  often  did  you  have  dinner  with 
Zoe?” 


“WOW!  Somebody’s  cross.  Well,  pretty 

’  v  often,  dear,  if  you  must  know.  It  was 
imghty  convenient  to  the  office,  and  I  really 
had  to  work  overtime  so  as  to  be  free  for  our 
jaunt.  Zoe  is  a  mighty  good  scout,  she  likes 
you  tremendously,  and  she  did  feed  me 
mighty  well.  I  knew  you  would  not  care. 
Now  are  we  all  set?” 

“I  want  you  to  promise  before  we  go  away 
together  ’  that  you  will  never  speak  to  her 
agam,”  Judith  said  slowly.  “I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it  at  all.  A  divorcee  who  snubs  your 
wife  and  pets  you  m  her  absence - ” 

“Darling,  how  many  years  have  you  known 
Zoe?” 

“That  has  nothmg  to  do  with  it.” 

“Yes,  it  has — you  know  she  petted  you 
when  you  were  a  youngster  and  played  with 
you  and  she  looks  upon  you  as  a  cliild - ” 

“She  is  a  designing  woman  and  you  are  a 
selfish  man.  If  you  could  not  be  loyal  to 
me - ” 

Kent  comimtted  the  unpardonable  sm  of 
lauglnng.  “Honestly,  you’re  a  funny  mother- 
bunch.  You  just  conjure  up  trouble.  Tell 
me  about  your  mother,  particularly  how  long 
she  is  going  to  stay!  Let’s  come  into  the 
living-room  while  we  talk  it  over.  I  want  you 
to  play  and  sing  for  me,  too,  now  there’s  no 
one’s  sleep  to  be  disturbed.” 

Judith  jerked  away  from  his  outstretched 
arms.  “I  can’t  forgive  you  for  seeing  Zoe,” 
she  Msisted.  “At  least,  give  me  time  to 
think  it  over.  I  want  to  be  sure  of  myself. 
1  want  to  know  the  best  way  to  purnsh  you.” 

“Judith!”  Kent  was  both  distressed  and 
irritated. 

“I  will  not  go  on  the  vacation,”  she  said 
suddenly,  whipping  herself  into  a  rage  and 
enjoying  the  creating  of  a  scene.  “No,  that 
I  shall  never  do — not  as  long  as  you  speak 
to  Zoe.  Why  don’t  you  go  alone — or  go  with 
Zoe?”  She  began  to  cry  noisily. 

“T’Al  NOT  going  to  listen  to  a  tired  child,” 

I  Kent  said,  keeping  his  good  humor  with  an 
effort.  “We  must  not  lose  a  single  moment  of 
being  alone  together.” 

“I’ll  punish  you — I  will — I  will!”  Judith 
cried  out. 

And  despite  Kent’s  protests,  she  vanished 
to  her  room. 

In  the  mornrng  he  ignored  her  overtures  for 
peace,  the  result  being  that  absurd  atmos¬ 
phere  of  “not  speaking.”  When  he  was  ready 
for  the  office,  Judith  asked  for  her  household 
money.  He  gave  it  without  comment  and, 
when  he  was  leavmg  the  room,  remarked 
casually : 
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SELECTING  the  dining  room  silverware  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment  and 
pride  You  would  not  think  of  saying  “I  want  some  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,”  You  would  either  ask  for  “Sterling”  or  a  well-known  brand  in  plated 
ware,  both  of  which  have  stood  for  generations  as  the  standard  of  quality. 

So  in  buying  grass  rugs,  whether  for  the  dining  room,  living  room,  bed 
room — no  matter  what  room  or  porch — they  have  their  logical  place  in  each 
through  all  seasons  —  you  should  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting  genuine 
CREX  rugs. 

Strong  in  sanitary  and  wearing  qualities  —  rich  but  not  offensive  in 
coloring  and  design — CREX  rugs  are  a  joy  and  comfort  to  the  housewife. 
No  beating  required.  Dust  sifts  through  to  floor.  Surface  dirt  quickly 
removed  with  broom  or  damp  cloth  and  light  shaking. 

Beware  of  imitations,  some  of  which  are  even  made  of  split  or  crushed 
straw.  Buy  CREX  rugs  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  have  graced  the 
floors  in  millions  of  homes — modest  and  pretentious  alike. 

CREX  is  easily  said  and  easily  read.  The  name  woven  in  the  side 
binding  provides  an  ineffaceable  identification  mark. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  showing  actual  colors  and 
sizes  of  the  three  CREX  weaves — BE  LUXE,  HERRING¬ 
BONE  and  REGULAR— mailed  free  on  request. 

CREX  CARPET  CO.,  212  Eifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Economical  Kind  of  Coffee 


al  Ike  Vabte 


A  pound  of  G.  Washington’s  Coffee  will  make  as  many 
cups  of  coffee  as  10  lbs.  of  coffee  roasted  in  the  berry. 
No  Coffee  Pot  needed  —  Ready  instantly  when  you 
pour  on  the  water. 
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COFFEE 


Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 

No  waste  in  the  making — no  waste  in  the  coffee  pot! 
It  comes  to  you  in  concentrated  powder  form — in  con¬ 
venient  air-tight  tins.  Absolutely  pure,  delicious  coffee 

at  any  time,  with  strength  to  suit 
individual  taste,  ffealthful.  Send 
10c  for  special  trial  size.  Recipe 
Booklet  Free. 


G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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BE  INDEPENDENT! 

M 


a m 

C 


V 


AKE  your  own  money! 


Have  what  you  want! 

Don’t  depend  upon  your 
present  income!  With  our 
money-making  plan  you  can 
earn  $15,  $25,  $50  weekly,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  time  you  devote 
to  the  work.  Thousands  of  our 
representatives  are  earning  this 
much  and  more.  You  can  do 
the  same  — •  no  matter  who  you 
are  or  where  you  live.  You  Wsjg 

need  no  experience.  You 

don’t  invest  a  cent.  You  just  mail  the  coupon  below. 

Make  your  decision  NOW! 


You  begin  making  money 
just  as  soon  as  you  receive 
our  proposition.  Mrs. 
Gregory  of  New  Jersey  earned 
$5.50  the  first  two  hours. 
Miss  Irene  C.  Lolly  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  earned  $42.65  the 
first  few  weeks. 

The  work  is  easy,  pleasant 
and  dignified.  All  you  do 
is  to  look  after  the  new 
\  and  renewal  subscrip- 

Mana.er  VW  t  i  O  n  S  t  O  T  H  E 
Staff  _ 

asl  But  don't  delay ! 
just  beginning 


Agencies 
Division 

w 

Dear  Sir — Please  send  J 
me  full  particulars  re¬ 
garding  your  money-mak¬ 
ing  plan. 


Box  578 
Butterick  Bldg 
New  York 


Delineator,  The  Designer, 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  Ro¬ 
mance  and  Adventure.  You 
work  in  your  spare  time  — 
whenever  you  like.  We  fur¬ 
nish  all  supplies  and  instruc¬ 
tions  free.  Thousands  of 
subscribers  are  sending  their 
subscriptions  to  us  direct.  You 
can  have  these  subscriptions 
come  through  you  and  earn 
a  large  commission  and 
monthly  salary. 

The  big  magazine  season  is 
The  quicker  you  get  started, 
the  more  money  you  will  make.  Establish 
yourself  as  our  representative  in  your  own 
vicinity.  It  will  mean  an  independent 


=  Name  . 


income  to  you  for  life 

% 


=  Street 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY! 


=  City . 


.  State . 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


“I’m  not  going  to  urge  the  vacation  again, 
for  I  shall  go  out  on  a  trip  for  the  firm  and  you 
evidently  would  rather  have  it  that  way.” 

“At  least  you  will  know  I  am  not  flirting 
with  any  one  in  your  absence,”  she  retorted. 

Kent  smiled.  “I  honestly  think  you’ve 
made  yourself  believe  you  are  in  the  right.” 

When  Judith  was  alone  and  left  to  her  un¬ 
satisfactory  thoughts,  she  found  herself 
seizing  upon  the  Zoe  incident  as  food  for 
indignation.  Hers  was  a  single  compartment 
mind.  Tilings  were  either  right  or  wrong. 

IY  ENT  went  on  the  business  trip  and  Judith 
stayed  at  home,  rushing  to  her  “dying 
mother”  as  soon  as  he  returned. 

December  marked  a  downward  epoch  in 
Kent’s  life.  His  firm  found  dissatisfaction  in 
his  capacity  of  traveling  representative.  He 
had  not  done  the  amount  of  business  they 
anticipated  or  expected  and  they  preferred  to 
have  him  stay  at  the  home  office  in  his  capacity 
of  mechanical  engineer.  He  was  not  to  have 
the  advance  in  salary  since  he  was  to  be  replaced 
on  the  road  by  a  younger  and  unmarried 
man. 

He  told  this  to  Judith  in  a  quite  impersonal 
way,  as  if  he  cared  not  a  whit  or  as  though  it 
was  happening  to  some  one  else. 

“I  could  not  explain,”  he  added  bitterly, 
“that  I  was  nagged  by  a  jealous  young  wife 
and  rather  underfed  if  I  tried  eating  at  home 
regularly — since  I  can  not  exist  on  invalid’s 
or  squirrel’s  food.  So  I  said  nothing,  but  I 
sent  in  my  resignation.  I  do  not  intend  to 
stay  humiliated  in  that  place.  For  it  was  not 
my  fault,  and  you  know  it.” 

“Was  it  mine?”  she  insisted.  “No — 
Zoe’s.” 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  stop  the  eternal 
weeping.  Cook  a  decent  meal  and  trust  me, 
for  a  novelty.” 

“qpHE  firm  is  unfair.”  she  insisted.  “I’ll 
get  Mr.  Lyman  to  speak  to  them.” 

“No,  ask  him  if  Jim  doesn’t  need  an  assistant 
for  the  penny-candy  counter.” 

Two  weeks  later  Kent  went  into  partnership 
with  a  stranger  in  a  new  enterprise  not  at  all 
to  Judith’s  liking.  His  pride  was  at  whitc- 
lieat,  he  would  show  the  firm  the  excellent 
man  they  had  lost.  Nothing  had  been  his 
fault — Zoe  had  said  so — nothing  whatsoever. 
The  world  was  against  him,  the  same  bickering, 
cheating  world  that  owed  him  a  living! 

He  had  drawn  every  penny  of  his  savings 
from  the  bank  for  the  new  business,  a  patent 
device  for  automobiles  of  a  cheap  make.  A 
fortune  overnight,  Kent  declared  to  his 
friends.  He  was  through  being  some  one 
else’s  imappreciated  hireling.  As  for  Judith — 
well,  she  could  do  as  she  liked;  he  was  through 
pleading.  If  this  new  venture  did  not  prove 
a  success,  there  were  the  islands — even  with 
amnesia  as  a  prospect,  resultant  of  the  climate; 
the  islands  would  prove  a  haven,  no  one  would 
give  a  hang  what  he  did  there,  nor  suspect  nor 
accuse  nor  nag ;  he  would  vanish  out  of 
Judith’s  life  for  all  time. 

1YTRS.  WILLOUGHBY  had  assumed  the  role 
of  story-teller  for  the  children’s  hour  at 
the  community  house,  varying  the  program 
for  the  ages  of  her  audiences. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  story-hour  one 
blowy  January  day  she  discovered  that  Zoe 
was  sitting  near  the  doorway,  smiling  enthusi¬ 
astically.  The  children  romped  into  the 
larger  play-room  or  their  mothers  spirited 
them  away,  so  Mrs.  Willoughby,  still  occupy¬ 
ing  her  “grandmother’s  chan-,”  was  left  facing 
her  truant  daughter. 

“Well,  Madame  Willoughby,”  Zoe  began 
rather  confusedly,  “I’ve  been  hearing  rumors 
of  your  success,  so  I  dropped  in  to  hear  for 
myself.  I  must  say  you  do  it  awfully  well. 
It  took  me  back  to  the  years  when  I  listened  to 
these  same  stories  as  a  reward  for  the  day’s 
good  behavior!  Do  you  remember?” 

“I  never  stop  remembering,”  her  mother 
answered  quickly. 

Zoe  came  up  to  her  mother's  chair.  She 
wore  an  interesting  dull-red  coat  with  a 
Dutch  bonnet  of  claret-colored  velvet. 

“I  wonder  if  I  could  tell  stories,”  she  said 
timidly. 

“Try  and  see.  Take  small  boys  as  your 
initial  audience;  they  are  easily  appeased. 
Just  make  the  tales  bloodthirsty  and  rapid- 
fire.” 

Zoe  shook  her  head.  “I’m  afraid  I’d  drag 
in  Monte  Carlo  or  champagne  or  something 
unpardonable.  You  keep  your  throne, 
mother;  it  becomes  you.” 

“I’ve  always  thought  you  were  the  sort  who 
could  make  virtue  interesting,”  her  mother 
suggested. 

Zoe  smiled.  “Make  virtue  interesting!” 
she  repeated.  “What  a  task!  Why  do  you 
fancy  I  could?” 

“Because  you’ve  worked  so  violently  and 
without  ceasing  to  make  folly  interesting — 
and  I’m  almost  afraid  you  have  succeeded.” 
Her  mother  started  to  leave  her  chan-,  but 
it  was  with  obvious  effort. 

Zoe  took  her  arm.  “Are  you  tired?”  she 
asked  tenderly.  The  homely  little  scene  had 
stirred  tender  memories.  It  also  told  of  the 
lonesome  urge  causing  her  mother  to  create  it. 

If  no  one  close  to  her  heart  was  to  hear  her 
stories  and  listen  to  her  advice,  then  strangers 
must  have  the  benefit  rather  than  to  keep 
wasteful  silence. 

“QH,  I’M  growing  old,”  her  mother  said 
easily.  “We  can  not  keep  yoimg  bones  for 
always.  Some  day  the  aches  and  pains  are 
many,  sometimes  not  at  all.” 

“It  is  living  alone  and  slaving  down  here  for 
people  who  do  not  appreciate  you,”  Zoe  began 
excitedly.  Then  she  recalled  her  own  lack 
of  appreciation,  her  flippant  disregard  for  her 
mother’s  wishes.  She  asked  if  she  should 
send  a  bundle  of  old  finery  down  for  the  dra¬ 
matic  club  to  remake  into  costumes  for  their 
next  play. 

“Yes,  we  need  everything  we  can  get,”  her 
mother  answered.  “As  for  being  alone,  it  is 
quite  what  I  enjoy.  I  can  not  endure  lack 


of  harmony.  If  I  wont  to  you,  Zoe,  we 
should  only  endure  each  other  because  of  our 
love.” 

“Love  does  not  make  everything  as  it 
should  be,”  Zoe  complained  as  they  left  the 
room.  “I  love  you  mqre  than  any  one  else,  but 
I  can  not  think  as  you  do.  I  can  not  live  as 
you  wish  any  more  than  you  can  adopt  mv 
ideas.” 

“Love  is  an  extremely  limited  force,”  her 
mother  told  her,  “wonderful  as  it  may  be 
Too  often  justice  must  correct  love’s  errors  ” 

“Let’s  run  down  to  Florida  for  the  rest  of 
the  Winter,”  Zoe  coaxed.  “I  promise  to  be 
terribly  meek  and  proper.” 

“Save  your  pennies,  deary.  Let’s  stay  here 
and  just  be  folks.” 

Zoe  pouted.  “I  never  can.  Mother,  you 
haven’t  had  dinner  with  me  in  an  age.” 

“I  will  this  very  night.” 

“We  ought  to  have  regular  dinner-nights. 
I’m  awfully  lonesome  all  at  once.” 

“Whose  fault?”  her  mother  questioned. 

Zoe  tossed  her  head.  “Make  virtue  in¬ 
teresting,”  she  repeated.  “What  a  tantalizing 
challenge  it  is — where  would  you  begin  if  you 
were  me?” 

Her  mother  smiled.  “At  the  point  where 
you  began  to  invest  folly  with  false  qualities  of 
charm.” 

J-JER  mother  was  tending  to  the  wants  of  an 
ancient  chess-player  who  wished  a  tourna¬ 
ment  notice  posted  on  the  bulletin-board, 
then  a  young  woman  looking  for  work  came  to 
hand,  after  which  the  wails  of  a  small  girl  who 
had  lost  her  purse  engrossed  the  community 
hostess,  who  joined  in  the  search  while  Zoe 
slipped  into  her  mother’s  desk-chair  and 
looked  about  the  room  like  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land.  How  queer  to  think  of  some  one 
else  first  and  of  one’s  own  self  last!  Of  what 
other  people  wanted  and  what  they  ought  to  do 
and  have!  How  difficult  a  mental  feat  to 
change  the  pronouns  I,  me.  mine  to  they, 
them,  theirs — and  all  that  implies! 

The  main  door  opened  and  Tom  Conger, 
quite  the  elegant,  swaggering  man-about- 
town,  came  in,  unexpectedly  confronted  by  his 
former  wife. 

There  was  no  awkward  pause,  for  Zoe, 
tingling  with  excitement,  the  false  pleasure  of 
the  somewhat  dramatic  meeting,  glanced  up 
and  thanked  Heaven  as  she  did  so  that  she 
wore  a  becoming  costume  and  that  the 
soft  desk-light  liid  the  tiny  lines  about  her 
eyes. 

“Mother  is  busy  with  the  woes  of  the 
world,”  she  began  brightly.  “What  can  I  do?” 
There  was  the  suggestion  of  coquettish  joy  in 
her  voice. 

Conger  was  embarrassed,  glancing  about 
with  apprehension  lest  a  local  reporter  be  at 
hand  and  would  write  up  the  incident  in  the 
town-tattle  column. 

“I  merely  came  to  leave  a  check  for  the 
music  fund,”  he  informed  her  coldly. 

“How  good  of  you!”  she  was  quite  in  her 
element.  The  absurdity  of  the  tiling  as  well 
as  the  novelty  causec.  her  to  smile  her  prettiest. 

^ONGER  was  purpling  with  rage.  He  was 

scrutinizing  Zoe,  hoping  to  find  some  trace 
of  fading  beauty.  But  she  was  quite  as  lovely 
and  bewitching  as  when  he  had  first  met  her. 
The  only  difference,  to  his  mind,  was  his  own 
emotion — now  he  resented  and  begrudged  her 
her  beauty  even  as  he  had  once  craved  and 
gloried  in  it. 

"You  seem  to  find  the  place  quite  a  bore 
yourself,”  he  could  not  help  answering. 

“Oh,  it  does — for  my  broken-hearted  little 
self.” 

Conger  gave  an  uneasy  laugh.  “At  that, 
you’re  better-looking  than  any  of  the  women 
who  are  after  me,”  passing  out  without 
further  comment. 

When  Mrs.  Willoughby  returned,  she  found 
Zoe  drawing  ridiculous  little  nothings  over 
sheets  of  paper,  her  cheeks  as  dull  a  red  as  her 
coat. 

“Tom  left  this  check,”  she  told  her  mother, 
and  her  mother  wisely  made  no  further  com¬ 
ment. 

Zoe  exerted  herself  to  please  her  mother 
that  January  night.  They  wisely  talked  of 
the  past  and  the  ever-changing  present  in 
impersonal  fashion.  When  Zoe  drove  her 
mother  home,  kissing  her  good  night  more 
fondly  than  she  had  done  in  months,  she  told 
herself  her  mother  should  dine  with  her  regu¬ 
larly,  she  was  such  a  dear  and  she  would  keep 
Zoe  from  mischief! 

GTHE  next  day  Mr.  Lyman  left  for  a  lodge 

convention  in  New  York.  He  was  decidedly 
aggrieved  at  his  wife’s  refusal  to  accompany 
him.  He  did  not  understand  in  the  least  why 
Bess  could  not  see  to  things  quite  as  well. 
The  eternal  feminine  excuse  of  “not  a  tiling  to 
wear,  Dan,”  was  salt  in  the  wound,  to  his 
mind.  There  was  no  reason  she  had  “not  a 
thing  to  wear.”  Nor  was  there  any  excuse  for 
her  continued  weariness.  The  twins  were  the 
most  amiable  and  handsome  babies  that  had 
ever  existed,  except  Bess,  and  he  knew  that 
Bess  was  “a  rattling  fine  little  mother!” 

He  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  convention 
alone,  nor  had  he  intended  doing  so.  But 
when  his  wife  refused  to  accompany  him  he  set 
out  determined  to  have  a  good  time,  willy-nilly. 

To  be  sure  Bess  had  urged  her  mother's 
going  and  her  mother,  when  alone  with  her 
daughter,  had  impressed  upon  her  how  ineffi¬ 
cient  she,  Bess,  would  be  were  she  left  hi 
charge  of  her  sons.  Their  grandmother  would 
undoubtedly  return  to  find  them  ill.  Jim 
had  been  silent  on  the  matter.  But  his  new 
habit  of  silence  and  apparent  disregard  of 
what  was  happening  in  his  household  was  an¬ 
other  source  of  irritation  to  Mr.  Lyman. 

He  called  it  sullenness  and  “no  ambition,’ 
half-way  blaming  Jim  for  the  unrest  which 
had  fallen  upon  his  domestic  hearth.  Un¬ 
justly  he  now  held  the  attitude  that  “the  foot 
of  a  fool  is  soon  in  another  man’s  house.” 

While  he  was  at  the  convention,  word  came 
that  Mrs.  Willoughby  had  died. 

Continued  in  the  October  Delineator 
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All  summer  long  we’ve  been  gathering  them  for 
you  —  the  pick  of  the  crops  from  the  world’s  finest 
orchards  and  gardens.  And  now  they  are  coming 
to  you  with  all  the  natural  fresh  flavor  and  deli¬ 
cacy  that  only  Del  Monte  experience  and  care 
and  skill  can  preserve  -  ready  to  serve  whenever 
you  want  them,  without  trouble  —  and  at  less  ex- 
pense  than  if  you  had  canned  them  yourself. 

This  is  the  service  that  Del  Monte  renders. 
This  is  the  convenience  —  the  economy  —  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  quality  and  the  rich  summer  abundance 
that  the  Del  Monte  Brand  makes  available  to  you 
all  the  year  round,  in  more  than  a  hundred  de¬ 
licious  varieties. 

Let  Del  Monte  add  to  your  table  enjoyment 
this  winter  more  than  ever  before.  Get  your 
order  in  early  with  your  grocer,  and  see  that 
your  pantry  is  well  stocked.  There’s  a  va¬ 
riety  for  every  menu  need— an  appeal  that 
always  tempts. 

Our  new  book  “Del  Monte  Recipes  of  Flavor” 
will  show  you  hundreds  of  simple  and  economical 
ways  to  use  the  many  appetising  Del  Monte  Pro¬ 
ducts  in  adding  tasty,  healthful  variety  to  every-  J 
day  meals.  Send  for  a  free  copy. 

Address  Department  D 

CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION 
San  Francisco,  California 
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Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

When  you  go  to  buy  a  Congoleum  Gold- 
Seal  Art-Rug  be  sure  you  get  genuine 
Congoleum  bearing  the  Gold-Seal  Guar¬ 
antee  reading: 

llSatisJ'action  guaranteed  or  your 
money  vail  l  he  refunded .” 

The  Gold  Seal  is  pasted  on  the  face  of 
every  genuine  Congoleum  Art-Rug  as  a 
protection  against  inferior  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  imitations  of  Congoleum.  We  mean 
every  <ivord  of  this  guarantee  and  veil/ 
positively  stand  behind  it. 


The  rug  on  floor  of  bedroom  is  pattern 
No.  364.  The  6x9  foot  size  retails 
at  $9.75. 


ART- RUGS  AND 
FLOOR-COVERINGS 


m  w  GOLD  SEAL 

^  GUARANTEE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  WILL 

BE  REFUNDED  M 


m  Ilf  AT  a  charming  room! 

M  You  'd  just  know  Ethel  had  arranged  it  all. 

never  sazv  anyone  like  Ethel  for  getting  beautifid 
effects  without  being  extravagant . 

Those  window  drapes — that  cretonne-bottomed  chair — ■ 
the  lamp  shades — she 's  given  them  all  a  magic  touch  that 
makes  them  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  this  room! 


A  SAMP  CLOTH  WILL  REMOVE 
SEAL  IF  IT  STICKS  TO  GOODS 


CQNGot~£Op4 


“  And  the  rug — I  zvonder  where  she  got  that  attractive  rug! ’  ’ 


N°  wonder  the  guest  exclaims!  But  her 
hostess’  explanation  is  simple.  The  secret 
of  this  interior  is  the  Congoleum  Art-Rug.  It 
suits  this  little  guest  room  to  a  T —  neat,  cozy 
and  beautifully  spotless ! 

House  cleaning  ceases  to  be  a  burdensome, 
wearing  task  when  the  floors  are  covered  with 
Congoleum  Art-Rugs.  A  damp  mop  re¬ 
moves  every  speck  of  dirt  from  these  water¬ 
proof  rugs  in  short  order. 

Because  they  respond  to  quick  treatment,  they 
are  enormously  popular  with  the  modern 
housewife. 

Add  to  these  qualities  their  low  price  and  then- 
long  wear  and  you  have  the  secret  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  home. 


distinct  advantage  of  not  curling  up  at  the  edges. 

Congoleum  meets  the  national  need  for  beau¬ 
tiful  low-priced  rugs  that  are  sanitary  and  easy 
to  clean.  They  are  made  in  the  following 
popular  sizes  and  in  patterns  for  every  room 
in  the  house: 

3  x  43^  feet  $2.40  7^  x  9  feet  $11.85 

3x6  feet  3.20  9  x  9  feet  14.25 

6x9  feet  9.75  9  x  103^  feet  16.60 

9  x  12  feet  $19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15%  higher  than  those  quoted;  in 
Canada  prices  average  25%  higher.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Rug  Color-Chart  Free 

Before  you  call  on  the  dealer,  get  this  rug  chart  that  shows 
the  full  line  in  actual  colors.  A  convenient  guide  in  picking 
out  the  patterns  you  like  best.  We  also  have  color  folders 
illustrating  the  other  Congoleum  Floor-Coverings.  Specify 
preference  when  writing. 


Congoleum  g^f  Art-Rugs  are  laid  on  the  floor 
without  the  least  trouble— no  hammer  or  tacks 
— they  lie  flat  without  fastening,  and  have  the 


PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS  BOSTON  MONTREAL 


Congoleum 

Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  No.  368 


Congoleum 

Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  No.  350 


Golb  Seal 


Art-Rugs 


Congoleum 

Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  No.  362 
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Continued  from  page  13 

THE  PRICE  OF  DIGNITY 


it  was  just  piggish  the  way  I  used  to  feel  about 
asparagus.  That  is  a  fact.  I  used  to  be  furi¬ 
ous  when  you’d  make  Betty  take  some,  and 
she’d  just  play  with  it  and  not  eat  it.  Now  it 
makes  me  positively  sick — ill — the  way  Junior 
lies  back  in  his  chair  and  gobbles  it  down. 
Makes  me  think  of  a  sword-swallower  or  an 
alligator  eating  green  snakes!” 

“Nancy!”  Her  mother  shuddered. 


“But  I  thought - ” 

“Oh,  I  did!  I  tell  you  that  not  till  to-night 
has  it  come  over  me  what  the  jump  from  four¬ 
teen  to  fifteen  is.  You  know  that  shop  down¬ 
town,  the  ‘Q.  Not  Q.’- — well,  that’s  me. 
I’m  for  quality  now.  I’m  simply  over  the  pig¬ 
gish  age.  And  so,  mother  darling,  if  you’ll  just 
let  me  boss  my  birthday  dinner  to-morrow,  I’ll 
give  up  anything  if  we  may  have  finger-bowls 
with  lemon  verbena  in,  and  have — have — 
Oh,  mother,  may  we  please  have  our  coffee  in 
the  drawing-room  before  the  Are?” 

Mrs.  Prentiss  gasped.  She  gasped  at  Nancy 
many  times  a  day.  “You  funny  child!  Do 
you  suppose  you  are  going  to  have  coffee  at 
fifteen?  And  what  do  you  think  Nora  would 
say  to  finger-bowls  on  wash-day?  We  must 
remember  how  nice  she  was  about  the  party.” 

“T  KNOW  it.  I’m  not — it  isn’t — oh,  I  want 
it!  If  you  could  only  understand!  Nora 
thinks  she’s  one  of  the  family — that’s  what’s 
the  matter  with  her!  Just  because  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present  when  daddy  died,  does 
that  give  her  any  right  to  tuck  napkins  under 
my  chin?  Yes,  she  did  that  when  I  had  on  my 
■white  serge  the  other  day.  You’d  think  I 
wasn’t  used  to  decent  clothes.  It  would  have 
been  the  same  if  any  one  had  been  here.  And 
did  you  see  her  fixing  my  bow  this  morning? 
Mother,  I  ask  you — can  you  beat  that t  She’s 
getting  on  my  nerves  something  awful  lately. 
My  word!  I’d  do  without  one  meal  a  day  if 
I  could  only  have  some  dignity  around  the 
place!”  Nancy  ran  her  fingers  wildly  through 
her  fluffy  hair  and,  uttering  “My  word!”  several 
times  beneath  her  breath,  suddenly  leaped 
from  the  sofa  and  paced  the  floor.  “This 
business  of  calling  me  ‘Nannie  darlin’  has  got  to 
stop,  you  know,  before  I  go  away  to  school. 

‘WOULDN’T  I  feel  nice  to  have  the  girls  get 
v  v  hold  of  it?  Oh,  yes,  they  do  too!  Excuse 
me,  mother,  but  I  mean — yes,  they  do  too!  You 
have  no  idea  how  careful  you  have  to  be  about 
family  stuff  getting  out.”  She  waxed  very 
dramatic  and  gave  a  dip  and  a  glide,  half  un¬ 
consciously,  as  she  sketched  for  her  mother  the 
dignity  that  should  be  hers.  “We’ll  have 
butter-balls,  and  finger-bowls,  finger-bowls 
right — I  mean — all  on  little  doilies  which  we 
slide  off  onto  the  table-cloth.  If  we  don’t 
begin  pretty  soon  to  live  up  to — to  our  posi¬ 
tion,  you’ll  find  you  have  some  barbarians  on 
your  hands.  Most  likely  if  we  should  flash 
finger-bowls  on  Junior  now,  he’d  think  they 
were  for  goldfish!  People  judge  you  by  such 
things,  you  know.  And  we’ll  have  snowy- 
white  linen,  slightly  scented  from  the  cedar 
chest — maybe  lavender.  How  does  lavender 
smell,  mother?” 

“Why,  when  I  was  a  girl - ” 

"QH,WELL,  never  mind  then,  the  cedar  chest 
smells  all  right.  And  not  a  napkin-ring  in 
sight!  For  once  I  shall  know  that  when  I  get 
through  with  the  thing  it  goes  down  the  laun¬ 
dry-chute  where  it  belongs.  Dorothy  Chap¬ 
man’s  whole  family  have  clean  napkins  every 
meal!  My  word!  When  I  have  a  house,  you 
bet — ”  Her  voice  trailed  off  into  a  muffled 
yawn  as  the  clock  struck  nine. 

Nancy  kissed  her  mother  with  a  new  obedi¬ 
ence  and  even  buried  still  another  yawn  in  the 
soft  brown  hah-  which  she  stooped  to  caress 
lovingly. 

“We’ve  had  a  nice,  cozy  evening,  haven’t 
we,  dear?”  she  whispered.  “And  we  shall  have 
lots  more  talks  together  after  the  children  are 
in  bed,”  she  promised  generously. 

An  emancipated  woman  swept  from  the 
room  with  an  attempt  at  queenly  grace  some¬ 
what  handicapped  by  the  impudent  switching 
of  a  short,  kilted  skirt,  and  an  almost  irresisti¬ 
ble  desire  of  a  soft  brown  fist  to  rub  her  heavy 
eyes.  As  she  reached  the  door  she  turned 
and,  balanced  thoughtfully  on  one  foot,  pol¬ 
ishing  the  other  up  and  down  a  despised  ribbed 
stocking,  asked  impersonally,  “You  be  up 
later?  Well,  au  revoir.” 

gOME  time  during  the  night  the  mystic 
change  took  place.  Nancy  had  crossed  the 
Rubicon  in  her  sleep.  Who  knows  what  ten¬ 
der,  guardian  hands  helped  her  leaping  spirit 
from  shore  to  shore?  At  any  rate  she  awoke 
safe  in  bed  and  with  her  first  conscious  breath 
realized  that  she  was  fifteen. 

Not  Junior’s  fifteen  spanks  and  one  to  grow 
on,  or  Betty’s  mumbling,  sleepy  kisses  roused 
her  to  that  solemn  knowledge.  As  she  threw 
back  the  covers  to  chase  her  brother  back  into 
his  room,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  burst  from 
the  chrysalis  of  childhood  and  spread  for  the 
first  time  the  wings  of  womanhood.  It  was 
like  no  other  birthday  morning. 

JT  MUST  have  been  something  of  that  sort, 
translated  into  her  girl’s  philosophy,  which 
impelled  her  to  desist  from  returning  Junior’s 
greetings,  blow  for  blow,  and  to  kiss  him 
warmly  on  his  tumbled  hair  before  admonish¬ 
ing  him  to  get  his  slippers  on. 

“Betty  dear,  either  get  up  and  dress  or  go 
straight  back  to  bed,”  she  called,  as  her  little 
sister  prepared  to  inspect  a  well-known  toy 
grown  unfamiliar  diming  the  long  night  that 
had  just  ended. 

“I’ve  got  somethin’  fer  you,”  Betty  an¬ 
nounced  laconically.  “It’s - ” 

“Hey!  Don’t  you  tell  her!  You  gotta  sur¬ 
prise  sister!”  screamed  Junior,  tumbling  the 
little  figure  back  into  her  bed  and  covering  her, 
bead  and  all, 

“It’s  a  be-au-ti-ful  hank-er-cheff,”  she  an¬ 
nounced  soberly,  emerging  from  the  bed¬ 
clothes. 


“Never  mind,  Junior,  she  doesn’t  know  any 
better,”  said  Nancy  with  the  grown-up  air  of 
conscious  fifteen.  “Sister  is  very  grateful,  but 
you  must  let  her  wait  till  breakfast.” 

The  birthday  breakfast  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Fifteen  had  inherited  from  fourteen 
a  legacy  of  a  fine,  hearty  appetite,  which  was 
unusually  stimulated  by  early  rising  at  the 
rude  summons  of  birthday  greetings.  Favor- 

jO  viands  were  devoured  gratefully  without 
particular  consideration  for  service  and  ap¬ 
pointments.  A  pyramid  of  tissue-covered  par¬ 
cels  absorbed  so  much  attention  that  the  over¬ 
familiar  endearments  of  Nora  and  the  excruci¬ 
ating  table  manners  of  Junior  passed  un¬ 
challenged. 

A  second  meal  with  personally  selected 
menu,  the  unexpected  acquiescence  of  Nora  in 
the  institution  of  scented  finger-bowls  for 
family  noon  dinner,  butter-balls,  surrepti¬ 
tiously  patted  by  an  indulgently  smiling 
mother,  a  jubilee  display  of  best  linen,  dragged 
from  the  very  depths  of  the  cedar  chest  and 
giving  forth  the  desired  aroma,  an  imposing 
array  of  family  plate,  and,  actually,  little,  weak 
coffees,  served  in  the  living-room,  before  a  fire 
which  the  warmth  of  the  day  rendered  quite 
unendurable — all  these  delicate  compliments 
to  her  so  fully  appeased  Nancy’s  craving  for 
dignity  that  she  soared  dizzily  upon  the 
heights  of  a  realized  dream. 

AT  DINNER  she  made  a  mental  vow  that 
x  this  magnificent  inaugural  service  should 
continue,  if  she  had  to  get  up  at  dawn  to  make 
butter-balls  and  iron  napkins  every  afternoon. 
But  of  this  she  wisely  said  nothing.  Other  re¬ 
forms  were  being  worked  out  in  her  busy  little 
head  which  would  not  bear  introducing  when 
everything  was  running  so  smoothly.  With  in¬ 
finite  tact  she  would  engineer  the  establishment 
of  a  children’s  table  to  be  set  in  the  kitchen,  at 
which  Betty  and  Junior  would  receive  dinner 
and  supper.  Breakfast  was  far  too  hurried  a 
meal  to  bother  with  style.  But  hereafter 
Nancy  and  her  mother  would  dine  in  simple 
grandeur — she  in  dear  daddy’s  chair  and 
mother  charmingly  presiding  opposite.  While 
with  napkins  under  chins,  toes  forever  kicking 
and  scraping  against  table  and  chairs,  with 
conversation  absolutely  blocked  by  food — my 
word,  the  thought  of  it!— with  buttery  fingers 
always  caressing  Nora — serves  her  right  for 
always  pawing  people — the  younger  ones  could 
be  fed  to  repletion  like  the  little  animals  they 
were. 

NTANCY  reached  this  conclusion  after  the 
hazy  cloud  of  indifference  to  details  had 
lifted.  Two  rather  heavy  meals  now  stood  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  blessed  awakening.  Her 
material  wants  being  more  than  satisfied,  her 
mind  naturally  reverted  to  the  problems  of  the 
night  before.  She  and  her  mother,  she  planned, 
would  dress  each  evening  for  dinner  at  seven. 
Her  blue  crepe  de  Chine  could  be  cut  out  a  little 
in  the  neck  and  made  to  do  very  well  for  an  in¬ 
formal  dinner-gown.  Occasionally  there  would 
be  guests  for  dinner.  Nancy  dreamily  peopled 
the  table  with  glittering  women  and  neat, 
black-and-white  clad  gentlemen  of  her  own  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Nora  was  mysteriously  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  austere  butler  of  ancient  lineage 
— most  likely  an  English  earl  in  disguise,  who 
would  prove  to  be  in  the  secret  service  of  his 
country.  Mother’s  noble  white  head — shoot! 

WHY  didn’ther  mother’s  hair  turn  gray?  She 
looked  about  as  much  like  the  mother  of  a 
full-grown  lady  as  a — as  a —  Anyway  it  would 
be  lots  more  dignified.  Mother  lacked  dignity ! 
Oh,  guilty,  traitorous  thought!  She  must  re¬ 
member  to  ask  in  her  prayers  to-night  that  she 
be  forgiven  for  that.  Evil  spirits  get  into  you 
and  make  you  have  wicked  thoughts.  But 
having  the  champion  woman  golfer  at  the 
country  club  for  a  mother — certainly  lacked 
dignity!  Evil  spirits  again!  “Oh,  well,  I’m 
prob’ly  damned  for  hell!” 

The  telephone  bell  broke  in  sharply  upon 
her  reverie.  She  roused  just  in  time  to  forbid 
Junior  to  answer  it. 

“Junior  Prentiss,  sit  down,”  Nancy  com¬ 
manded  in  a  voice  too  recently  occupied  with 
evil  spirits.  “Kindly  remember  where  you  are. 
Mother,  make  him,”  she  appealed,  as  he  hesi¬ 
tated  and  the  bell  jingled. 

“But,  Nancy,  he  generally  does — ”  objected 
her  mother. 

The  telephone  shrieked  for  attention. 

“NJ ORA,”  ordered  Nancy  severely,  “will  you 
please  answer  that  phone  and  kindly  say 
that  we  are  at  luncheon.” 

“It’s  that  young  feller  wants  yer,”  grinned 
Nora,  returning.  “I  tolt ’m  yer  was  havin’  yer 
dinner  and  fer’m  to  hang  ont’  the  wire.” 

Nancy  pushed  back  her  chair  with  an  air  of 
overstrained  patience.  “That  will  do,  Per¬ 
kins,”  she  nodded  in  a  new,  throaty  tone,  much 
to  the  mystification  of  all.  None  was  more  as¬ 
tonished  than  Nora,  dubbed  Perkins  for  some 
unknown  reason,  who  shuffled  out,  muttering 
appeals  to  the  Deity. 

Nancy  returned  very  much  agitated  and 
pecked  absently  at  her  favorite  dessert.  She 
scowled  warningly  at  her  mother,  who  some¬ 
how  was  given  to  understand  that  the  new 
lady-daughter  had  nothing  to  impart  to  the 
mixed  assembly. 

CUDDENLY  Junior’s  ostentatious  attempts 

to  insert  a  tremendous  mouthful  brought 
her  up  with  a  start. 

“Look  at  him.  mother!  I  ask  you  to  just 
look  at  that  child!  Don’t  you  dare  to  try  it 
again.  Junior,”  she  cried  tensely.  “And — ” 
turning  an  agonized  face  to  her  mother — “you 
wonder  why  I  object  to  our  phone  being  an¬ 
swered  by  that!  Only  the  other  day  Peggy 
said  to  me,  ‘I  should  think  your  mother  would 
have  Junior’s  tonsils  attended  to.’  I  said, 
‘His  tonsils  are  out  and  so  are  his  adenoids. 
What  on  earth  are  you  raving  about?’  She 
said,  ‘Well,  the  other  day  I  tried  to  get  you  and 
he  answered,  and  I  simply  could  not  under¬ 
stand  one  single  word  he  said.  I  thought  he 
must  be  in  an  awful  state.’ 
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Health  Needs  a 
3 -Point  Food 
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MOTHERS,  you  could  feed 
your  children,  your  hus¬ 
band  on  all  the  potatoes  they 
could  eat—  or  give  them  the  finest 
chicken  every  meal.  Yet  their 
bodies  would  waste  away. 

In  the  chapter  on  “Feeding  the 
Family”  in  “Gems  from  Mam¬ 
my’s  Southern  Kitchen,”  the 


Purity  Oats  cook  book,  you  learn 
why  you  must  combine  in  your 
meals  food  that  builds  the  bodies, 
food  that  supplies  strength,  food 
that  makes  blood  and  bone. 

Health  needs  a  3-point  food. 
Rolled  oats  in  itself  is  a  3-point 
food.  That  is  why  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  solid  food. 


But  Purity  Rolled  Oats  is 
a  4-Point  Food 


To  these  three  food-values  of  rolled  oats, 
Purity  Oats  adds  a  fourth — flavor.  You 
love  to  have  it  linger  in  your  mouth. 

The  flavor  is  nut-like.  It  gives  rolled 
oats  a  deliciousness  that  delights  chil¬ 
dren  and  grown-ups. 

Purity  Rolled  Oats  is  so  unlike  any 
other  rolled  oats  that  you  not  only  taste 
the  difference.  You  actually  see  it  and 
feel  it.  The  flakes  are  so  beautifully 
uniform,  so  inviting  in  their  golden 
brown,  so  sofl,  so  clean,  so  meaty  — 
each  one  a  giant  in  size. 

They  are  totally  different. 


Money  back  if  you  don’t  find  this  all 
true.  The  quality  of  Purity  Oats  is 
guaranteed  in  writing  on  each  package. 

“Gems  from  Mammy’s  Southern 
Kitchen”  is  our  new  cook  book  which 
explains  the  new  idea  in  health  menu¬ 
making.  Contains  85  recipes.  60  pages. 
Illustrated  in  full  color.  Special  paper- 
covered  edition  sent  for  6c  in  stamps. 
Desk  D,  Purity  Oats  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Purity  Oats  Company,  Keokuk  and 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Branch  American  Hominy  Co. 


[yl  ADE  entirely  of  porous  woven  surgical  elastic 

web,  which  1  ‘gives’  ’  freely  to  every  movement 
of  the  body,  yet  firmly  holds  the  figure.  Lends 
grace  with  absolute  comfort.  Our  patented  method 
of  construction  and  character  of  materials  used, 
make  it  equally  desirable  for  street,  dancing, 
evening  or  sport  wear;  white  or  flesh  tint.  Reiail 
Misses’  lengths,  $5.00  to  $7.00;  Adults’  lengths, 
$5.50  to  $15.00. 

CAUTION.  The  TREO  GIRDLE  has  the  fea¬ 
ture  strip  of  elastic  above  the  elastic  waist-line 
band,  and,  therefore,  supports  the  body  above  and 
below  the  waist-line.  Other  similar  all-elastic  gar- 
ments  are  simply  hip-confiners,  and  Not  Elastic  Corse'". 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you ,  write  for  FREE 
Booklet. 

TREO  “Paraknit”  Brassiere 

is  made  of  “Paraknit,”  a  new  kind  of  light  weight,  open 
work,  elastic  material,  invented  by  us,  which  is  very,  very 
flexible,  extremely  stylish,  and  healthful. 

Reinforced  elastic  diaphragm  strip  at  lower 
edge  supports  and  reduces  diaphragm  without  pressure,  and 
is  a  very  great  advantage.  Retail  |3  and  $3.50  at 
dealers,  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

TREO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1 60- D  Fifth  Avenue  ....  New  York 
In  Canada  Address,  EISMAN  &  CO.,  Toronto 


fhe  All-Elastic  Corset 

( With  the  Feature  Strip)- 


Reinforced  Diaphragm  Stri j 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


Bathe  with  Bathasweet.  It  adds  the  final  touch  of  dainty  luxuriousness  to  your  hath  — cools, 
refreshes  and  invigorates.  Bathasweet  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

PERFUMES  YOUR  BATH  SOFTENS  HARD  WATER  INSTANTLY 

Bathasweet  imparts  the  softness  of  rain  water  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Two  sizes,  50c  and  $1.  At  all  drug  and  department  stores  or  by  mail.  Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

THE  C.  S.  WELCH  CO.,  DEFT.  D,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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are  designed  with  the  hard-to-please  mother  and 
the  hard-to-suit  daughter  in  mind. 


No  matter  what  a  stickler  either  may  be  for  style 
distinction  or  quality,  ECHO  MAIDS  win  ap¬ 
proval. 

Girls  of  six  to  eighteen,  who  would  avoid  the  com¬ 
monplace,  should  ask  for  ECHO  MAIDS  at  their 
usual  store.  If  any  difficulty  is  experienced,  write 
Department  306,  care 


Eiseman  Bros.  Wg.  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Guaranteed by  makers 


Thousands  of  charming  men  and  women  are 
using  NILODOX,  and  say  they  would  not  be 
without  it. 

THE  NILODOX  COMPANY 

113  South  Jefferson  Street,  Dept.  19,  Chicago. 


Manufacturer’s  Note 

Buy  NILODOX  at  your  drug 
store  or  department  store  under 
our  money-back  guarantee.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have 
NILODOX  send  us  his  name 
and  fifty  cents  and  we’ll 
supply  you. 


GBe  Sweet  and  Gleam 

To  be  absolutely  clean,  sweet  and  refreshing, 
you  must  be  free  from  perspiration  and  all 
of  its  attendant  discomforts — odors,  stained 
and  spotted  clothes  and  other  embarrassments. 

NILODOX  is  a  scientific  antiseptic  preparation 
which  is  perfectly  harmless  and  guaranteed  to 
put  a  stop  to  every  unpleasant  condition  delinea¬ 
ted  above.  It  does  not  burn  or  irritate  the  skin. 


HAPPY,  BUSY,  QUIET  GAMES 

BY  ELISABETH  HAVENS  BURROWES 


NOW  and  then  it  happens  that  children 
must  be  kept  unnaturally  quiet  for  a 
time.  If  severe  illness  or  a  crotchety 
relative  suddenly  visits  the  home,  or  if  the 
children  must  stay  temporarily  in  a  boarding¬ 
house  or  in  any  place  where  the  natural, 
boisterous  gaiety  of  childhood  can  not  be 
allowed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
the  children,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the  one 
who  is  caring  for  them,  that  substitutes  be 
given  the  small  boys  and  girls  in  place  of  the 
amusements  which  are  denied  them.  There 
are  any  number  of  games  which  are  sure  to 
afford  plenty  of  fun  yet  which  do  not  “make  a 
noise.” 

A  family  of  happy  and  just  naturally  noisy 
children  recently  tried  a  few  quiet  games 
which  proved  entertaining  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency.  They  began  by  each  choosing  a 
chair  and  playing  it  was  a  little  hill.  They 
pretended  that  they  could  not  cross  the  valleys 
from  chair  to  chair  because  there  had  been  a 
flood  and  the  valleys  were  full  of  water.  So 
they  had  to  “shout”  from  hill  to  hill  to  tell  the 
news  of  the  neighborhood. 

THEY  shouted  in  whispers.  It  was  amusing 
and,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  tried  to  make 
himself  heard  for  any  distance  in  a  whisper, 
it  expended  a  great  deal  of  energy.  Pew  quiet 
games  use  much  energy,  and  energy,  of  course, 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  be  still.  The 
children  tried  singing  in  whispers,  too,  and  were 
amused  to  find  their  breath  giving  out  long  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  each  line  was  reached. 

Playing  at  being  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  rug, 
a  blanket,  a  window-pane,  a  watch,  an  oyster, 
a  seed — these  afford  delightful  varieties  of 
sensation  and  fancy.  The  many  little  wild 
creatures  that  live  in  field  and  wood  and  must 
be  quiet  or  be  caught  are  also  suggestions  for 
this  game  of  pretending. 

NT  OT  many  children  know  how  to  turn  a 
backward  somersault,  and  it  is  great  fun  to 
learn.  Rivalry  and  perseverance  are  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualifications,  and  the  children  soon 
learn  to  roll  over  and  bob  up  again  without 
making  a  sound.  Being  an  engine  is  achieved 
by  lying  on  one’s  back  and  making  the  arms 
and  legs  go  furiously  in  the  air.  Being  a 
derrick  is  more  interesting.  A  child  lies  on 
his  back  with  one  leg  in  the  air.  To  his  foot 
is  tied  a  bag  which  may  be  loaded  with  any 
“quiet”  objects,  such  as  big  paper  wads,  balls, 
cards  or  rag  animals.  The  child  then  swings 
the  leg  over  stiffly  and  deposits  the  load  on 
the  other  side.  A  small  boy  who  has  watched 
a  derrick  at  work  is  sure  to  love  this  game. 

BOOKS  and  stories  are,  of  course,  the  main- 
u  stay,  but  it  is  well  not  to  use  these  so  much 
that  they  lose  their  charm.  For  a  delightful 
story-game  the  children  can  sit  in  a  circle  and 
take  turns  being  different  things.  The  first 
one  may  say,  “I  am  a  mouse.”  Then  he  must 
describe  the  life  of  a  mouse  as  accurately  as  he 
can:  where  he  lives,  what  he  eats  and  does, 
and  the  other  players  may  be  allowed  to  make 


suggestions  or  add  to  the  story  when  he  ha= 
finished.  The  next  player  may  choose  to  be 
a  bicycle,  and  live  through  many  a  joy  or  mis. 
hap ;  and  so  on  around  the  circle. 

Another  good  story-game  is  cutting  out 
plain  paper  silhouettes  to  illustrate  well- 
known  stories.  It  is  easy  to  cut  the  different 
shapes  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  clu'ef  character¬ 
istic  of  each  creature.  The  old  woman  whose 
pig  would  not  go  home  makes  a  fine  series. 
Indeed  any  of  the  Mother  Goose  rimes  or  well¬ 
loved  old  stories  can  be  made  interesting  in 
this  way. 

A  GROCERY-STORE  and  a  drug-store,  made 
by  cutting  advertisements  R’om  magazines, 
will  do  a  flourishing  business,  especially  if  the 
storekeepers  insist  on  real  money,  made  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  the  store,  and  if  they  have 
change  when  it  is  needed.  The  high  cost  of 
living  is  no  hindrance  in  this  game,  for  if  one 
lacks  money  he  simply  seizes  scissors  and  pen¬ 
cil  and  makes  all  he  needs.  Newspapers 
pinned  or  sewed  together  can  be  made  into  the 
finest  of  market-baskets  in  which  to  bring 
home  purchases. 

“WI1AT  can  you  see  out  of  the  window?” 

may  be  made  a  lesson  in  keen  observa¬ 
tion.  Any  child  will  be  interested  and  astonished 
to  observe  things  that  he  has  never  before 
noticed  even  in  the  most  familiar  surroundings. 
A  window  overlooking  a  busy  street  is  a  fine 
place  for  counting-games.  How  many  vehi¬ 
cles  pass  in  five  minutes,  or  how  many  different 
kinds  of  vehicles  can  be  counted  within  a 
specified  time?  Or  one  child  may  count 
people,  and  one  vehicles,  and  one  animals, 
to  see  who  gets  most.  Guessing  how  long  a 
minute  is  and  sitting  still  for  exactly  a  minute 
never  lose  their  charm. 

THERE  are,  of  course,  the  thousand  and  one 
good  old  games  beginning  with  “Hide  the 
Thimble,”  all  the  way  around  to  “Guess  what 
I  am  thinking  of  in  this  room  that  is  red?” 
Any  one  can  call  to  mind  so  long  a  list  of  these 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  them 
here.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  when  amusing 
small  children  that  the  oldest  games  played 
with  spirit,  the  oldest  stories  acted  by  the 
children  or  told  to  them  with  zest,  and  the 
simplest  materials,  which  can  always  be  found 
ready  to  one’s  hand,  are  the  best  things  of  all 
with  which  to  manufacture  a  good  time. 
Newspapers  may  be  turned  into  magic  with 
the  aid  of  string  and  a  few  pins.  Amusing 
costumes  can  be  made  in  a  few  moments  with 
this  equipment  alone. 

Any  form  of  dressing-up  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  joy  to  the  small  boy  and  girl.  A 
shawl  of  grandmother’s,  a  skirt  of  mother’s,  a 
hat  and  vest  of  father’s  turn  them  into  grown¬ 
ups  in  an  instant.  Playing  “grown-up”  sug¬ 
gests  endless  possibilities  in  the  way  of  house- 
parties  and  visits. 

Even  an  afternoon  of  enforced  stillness  need 
not  be  irksome  if  one  faces  its  difficulties  in  an 
inventive  spirit. 
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“It's  having  his  mouth  so  full  all  the  time, 
mother.  It’s  a  disgrace  to  our  phone.  I 
hardly  dare  use  the  down-stairs  one  for  fear  of 
getting  jelly  up  my  nose!” 

“Oh,  what  a  whopper!”  ejaculated  Junior 
with  some  difficulty. 

“He  says  ‘huh,’  ”  she  went  on  mercilessly, 
‘  every  other  word,  exactly  as  if  his  tonsils  had 
gone  to  his  ears!  And  Nora — my  word!  She’s 
just  as  bad!  She  says  that  I’m  having  my  hair 
shampooed,  or  I’m  trying  on  a  dress — or  any 
old  tiling  I  happen  to  be  doing,  no  matter  who 
calls!” 

NJANCY  seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears  later, 
when  she  followed  her  mother  up  into  her 
room.  After  wandering  about,  straightening 
pictures  and  curtains,  examining  books  and 
contents  of  top  drawers,  she  pointed  tragi¬ 
cally  to  the  big  armchair,  always  used  for  cer¬ 
tain  intimate  reconciliations.  Then  she  clam¬ 
bered  into  her  mother’s  lap,  long  legs  slung 
high  over  the  chair-arm,  and  pressed  her  face 
close  to  the  warm,  sweet  breast  that  had  nour¬ 
ished  her  body  and  comforted  her  heart  for 
fifteen  years. 

“What  is  it,  sweetheart?  Too  much  birth¬ 
day?  Or  is  it  brother?  Don’t  mind  him, 
dear.  All  boys  are  like  that.” 

NJANCY  sat  up.  “Oh,  no  they  aren’t!  I 
L  ’  only  wish  to  goodness  they  were!” 

Mrs.  Prentiss  could  only  gasp  at  this  more 
than  Nancy-like  shift  of  the  wind.  Then  she 
whispered  unintelligible  baby-talk  into  a  hot, 
flushed  little  ear.  “Tell  mother  all  about  it, 
lamb.  Who  was  it?” 

“It  was  that  silly,  idiotic,  crazy  little  fool  of 
a  Bobbie  Harris.” 

“Oh,  Bobbie?  But  he  isn’t - ” 

“Yes,  he  is — ■  And  if  he  ever  so  much  as 
steps  his  foot —  Gracious!  If  Junior  were  only 
a  man!  He’d  show  him!” 

“He  surely  hasn’t  been  ungen tlemanly?” 

“NJOT  he!  The  little — little — sissy!  That’s 
L  just  what  he  is!  He  said — you  know  that 
cracked  old  voice  of  his?  He  puts  it  down 
quite  rough  when  he  thinks  of  it,  and  then  he 
gets  to  talking  and  away  it  goes  like  a  sky¬ 
rocket.  I  loathe  it!  He  said”- — she  mocked 
the  adolescent  tones  of  Bobbie — “  ‘Nancy,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  this  is  a  very — ’  My 
word!  He  actually  said  this!  ‘I  want  you  to 
know  that  this  is  a  very  sacred  day  to  me,  and  I 
hope  you’ll  excuse  me  talking  it  over  the  phone, 
but  it’s  too  late  to  write  a  note,  and  I  only  just 
heard  of  it.’  Imagine  it!  He  said,  ‘I’m  going 
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to  bring  you  over  a  present,’  and  then  he  said 
a  whole  lot  about  it  not  being  as  much  as  he 
would  be  able  to  buy  later.  He  said,  ‘I 
thought  I  would  bring  it  over  this  afternoon — 
that  is,  if  you  have  no  other  engagement.’  If  I 
had  no  other  engagement!  Isn’t  that  sicken¬ 
ing?  But  that  isn’t  the  worst!  He  said  that 
now  that  I  was  fifteen,  he  thought  he  might 
just  as  well  begin  coming.  I  said,  ‘What  do 
you  think  you’re  raving  about?’  He  said, 
‘Calling — calling  regular  and  taking  you  to 
games  and  picture-shows.  You’re  fifteen,  you 
know.’  I  said,  ‘Well,  I’d  like  to  know  what 
that  has  got  to  do  with  it.  What  do  you 
think  my  mother’d  say  to  a  kid  like  me 
having  a — a — ?’  Oh,  it  was  too  perfectly 
disgusting! 

“LIE  SAID  more — how  he  couldn’t  trust  any 
one  to  bring  it  over,  and  that  he  simply 
must  come  over!  ‘You  bet  you  won’t  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind!’  I  said.  ‘Do  you  think  I’m 
going  to  sit  in  the  house  all  afternoon  enter¬ 
taining  you?’  I  guess  he  knew  I  was  pretty  mad, 
for  he  slammed  down  the  receiver.  Only  after¬ 
ward  I  thought  of  a  lot  of  dandy,  cutting  things 
I  might  have  said.  Wasn’t  it  wicked  of  him  to 
go  and  spoil  my  birthday  like  that?  Don’t  let 
him,  mother.” 

She  shivered  and,  buried  a  haughty,  teary 
face  deep  against  the  violet-scented  chiffon 
of  her  mother’s  specially  requested  birthday 
dress. 

“He  sha’n’t  come,  darly!  There,  there! 
Mother  won’t  let  him  spoil  her  sweet  baby’s 
birthday.”  In  this  manner  the  outraged 
Nancy  was  smoothed  and  patted  back  into 
holiday  spirits. 

“WHAT  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon?” 

inquired  Mrs.  Prentiss  presently,  while 
she  was  combing  the  tangles  out  of  Nancy's 
dramatically  rumpled  hair.  “You  know  you 
have  a  whole  wonderful  afternoon,  and  a  sup¬ 
per-party  to  wind  up  with.  The  birthday 
isn’t  half  over.” 

Nancy  hesitated,  then  whirled  about  and 
laid  both  hands  affectionately  on  her  mother’s 
shoulders. 

“Would  you  understand,  sweetest  one,  if  I 
should  ask  you  to  read  to  me  out  of  my  own 
Scott?  Not  that  I  can  stand  the  dry  old 
thing — but  I’d  like  the  idea  of  your  reading  to 
me  on  my  birthday.  I  don’t  think  I  can  ex¬ 
plain,  dear,  except  that  Bobbie  Harris  gave  me 
an  awful  shock  and  I  should  feel  so — so  con¬ 
ventional  if  you’d  read  to  me  up  here  in  your — ■ 
boudoir.” 
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THE  PUPPY  RUG 


except  other  people’s  patience,”  said  Jane. 
“Now  I’m  going  to  see  that  a  special  invita¬ 
tion  is  sent  to  our  vampire  to  attend  the  church 
fair  to-morrow.  I’ve  just  got  home,  but  you 
see  I  know  all  about  the  fair  already.  I’m 
sure  the  rector  will  be  charmed.  He  likes  the 
ladies.  Besides,  actresses  always  spend  money 
like  water.” 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  what  to  do,” 
said  Helen. 

“Laugh,”  said  Jane.  “It’s  really  rather 
funny,  you  know.  Prudence  Cotton — and 
magenta  Ups — and  a  passion  for  puppy  rugs!” 

“No,  I  don't  know,”  Helen  retorted.  “I — 
I'm  going  in  the  house.” 

Her  cousin  kissed  her,  and  walked  briskly 
back  toward  the  village  green.  It  had  to  be  a 
hotter  day  than  this  to  make  Miss  Jane 
Emerson  loiter. 

“"THAT’S  a  dear  old  house,  that  white 

A  one  under  the  elms,”  the  low,  rich  voice 
behind  the  harem- veil  was  saying,  as  the  motor 
passed. 

Arthur  Owen  did  not  look  at  the  house. 
He  did  not  look  at  Prudence  Cotton  either, 
just  then.  He  flushed  uneasily,  but  be  an¬ 
swered  : 

“They’re  maples.” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  his  companion.  “The 
only  tree  I’m  sure  of  is  a  birch,  because  it’s 
white  and  you  peel  it  to  make  napkin-rings  of. 

1  adore  napkin-rings,  don’t  you?” 

“Can’t  say  I  ever  considered  ’em  as  objects 
of  adoration,  no,”  the  boy  replied,  for  he 
was  hardly  more  than  a  boy.  “There  are  so 
many  better  things  to  adore,  such  as — - — ” 

“No,  nothing — except,  of  course,  puppy 
rugs,”  the  mouth  behind  the  harem- veil 
interrupted.  “Napkin-rings  are  so — so  pru¬ 
dent.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  stock  and 
you  were  in  kilts,  we  had  napkin-rings  in 
Miss  Guinness’s  boarding-house,  and  mine 
said  ‘Papa’  on  it.  That  was  the  late  Mr. 
Guinness,  I  suppose.  A  napkin-ring  makes 
me  think  of  those  far-off,  happy  days,  when  I 
died  of  Camille’s  cough  at  the  matinees  and 
came  home  to  corned-beef  and  cabbage.” 

CHE  put  all  the  pull  of  her  rich,  vibrant 

voice  into  the  name,  and  for  an  instant  her 
eyes  went  deep  and  liquid,  and  her  hand  trem¬ 
bled  out  and  touched  Arthur’s  arm.  Then 
she  finished  with  a  rippling  laugh.  The 
white  Georgian  house  was  now  far  behind, 
and  Arthur  was  leaning  back  and  breathing 
freely.  Her  strange  chatter  delighted  him, 
the  constant  vivid  flashes  of  impersonation 
in  her  conversation,  the  tireless  histrionism, 
were  new  and  stimulating  in  his  experience. 

He  looked  at  her  now  with  ardent  admira¬ 
tion.  “When  I  was  in  kilts!”  he  exclaimed 
scornfully.  “Then  you  were  acting  when  you 
were  about  six,  for  I’m  twenty-two.  I’d  like 
to  hear  any - ’  ’ 

“Wait,  wait!”  she  cried.  “Give  me  time 
to  do  this  sum.  Six  from  twenty-two  leaves 
sixteen.  Sixteen  years  ago  you  think  I  was 
six.  Six  plus  sixteen  is  twenty-two.  You 
darling!  You  mean  I’m  twenty-two  now! 

I  could  kiss  you  for  that,  if  this  weren’t  your 
home  town.” 

“We  just  crossed  the  Southbridge  line,” 
said  Arthur  boldly. 

Prudence  Cotton  laughed,  flashing  her 
dark  eyes  upon  him,  and  gave  his  hand  a  little 
squeeze. 

“Just  the  same,  you’re  a  darling,”  she  said. 
“I’m  going  to  whisper  something  to  you.” 

“Not  through  the  veil!”  he  half  whispered 
himself,  as  she  leaned  toward  him. 

“No?” 

“No — I — -I  can’t  explain,  but  I  love  to  see 
your  lips.” 

She  imhooked  the  veil  from  behind,  and 
wadded  it  down  behind  the  cushion.  “Good- 
by,  complexion!”  she  cried.  “There  goes  a 
hundred  a  week  off  my  salary.  But  it’s 
worth  it  to  be  called  twenty-two.  Now  for 
the  secret.” 

Again  she  leaned  toward  him,  till  her  firm 
bosom  touched  his  arm  and  .  some  strange 
perfume  in  her  hair  came  strongly  into  his 
nostrils  and  he  almost  trembled  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  shock  of  her  nearness.  A  sudden  bump  in 
the  road  pitched  her  still  closer  against  him 
and  her  lips  actually  touched  his  ear — he 
thought  how  her  kiss  would  feel — as  she 
whispered  in  a  deep,  tragic  tone. 

“T’LL  be  thirty-two  next  October,  but  if  you 
ever  tell,  you’re  no  gentleman.” 

Then  she  sat  quickly  back  into  her  corner. 

“I  won’t  tell,  not  because  I’m  a  gentleman, 
but  because  I  don’t  believe,  "Arthur  declared, 
gazing  into  her  face  like  an  eager  and  devoted 
champion.  “You’re  so  beautiful  and  full  of 
life!  You  seem  younger  than — than — well, 
than  any  of  the  girls  I  know  in  my  crowd.” 

Prudence  Cotton’s  eyes  were  resting  on  Ids 
flushed,  boyish  face  as  he  spoke,  and  the  merri¬ 
ment  suddenly  died  out  of  them. 

“Your  crowd!”  she  said.  “Now  I’d  like  to 
meet  your  crowd,  to  be  one  of  them!  You 
know,  I  was  never  a  girl  like  other  girls - ” 

“I  bet  you  weren’t!”  Arthur  cut  in. 

“Arthur  dear,  don’t  interrupt  with  com¬ 
pliments  when  a  lady  is  really  serious,”  she 
said — and  Ins  name  on  her  lips  thrilled  him 
into  ecstatic  silence.  “I  mean  I  was  never  like 
other  girls  in  going  to  school  and  parties  and 
dances,  and  falling  in  love,  and  having  a 
mother’s  shoulder  to  cry  on.  When  I  wanted 
to  cry,  I  had  to  pick  out  a  piece  of  scenery,  or 
the  handiest  angle  of  the  property  woman,  if 
we  had  a  property  woman  with  any  angles, 
which  wasn’t  often.  To  be  like  other  girls, 
to  live  in  an  old  white  house,  and  do  the  dishes, 
and  have  a  little  plain  white  best  party-dress 
and  a  boy  like  Arthur  to  fall  in  love  with  me  and 
take  me  canoeing — - — ” 

“You’ve  got  one  of  those  things  now,” 
said  he. 

“Arthur,  I  told  you  not  to  interrupt!” 
and  she  struck  his  hand  with  hers.  But  she 
smiled  at  him  with  her  full,  magenta  lips,  and 
the  jade  ear-drops  swayed  in  her  ears  and  her 
eyes  flashed  into  his  from  under  the  shadow 
of  her  floppy  hat — and  Ms  cup  was  full. 


“Do  you  tMnk  your  crowd  would  like  me?” 
she  asked,  her  voice  plaintive,  almost  pleading. 

“Who  could  help  it?”  he  cried. 

“I  mean  the  girls  in  your  crowd — I  mean  the 
girl  in  your  crowd,”  she  went  on,  her  mouth 
suddenly  curling  in  one  of  jts ; characteristic 
smiles,  one  corner  drooping  a  little,  giving  to 
her  countenance  an  oddly  pathetic  aspect — - 
wMch,  hi  more  than  one  theater  had  caused  a 
reaching  for  handkercMefs,  but  Arthur  didn’t 
know  that. 

The  boy  went  suddenly  solemn,  and  turned 
his  face  away  a  second,  troubled.  At  that 
instant  Ms  companion  cried  out  to  the  driver, 
and  in  the  same  breath  announced;  “Arthur, 
look!  I’m  siue  they’ve  got  a  puppy  rug  in  that 
house .  We  must  go  ask .  ” 

The  brakes  cried  protestingly,  the  car 
stopped  into  its  own  following  dust-cloud,  and 
Arthiu  saw  his  companion  pomting  to  a  little 
old  gray  house  by  the  road. 

“No,  I’m  sure  they  haven’t,”  Arthur 
declared  hastily.  “It’s  only  an  old  woman 
who  lives  there — I’ve  been  in  the  house.  No 
use  trying.” 

Prudence  was  already  half  out  of  the  car. 
“You  never  can  tell  till  you  try.  Come  on,” 
she  said,  reacMng  back  and  dragging  Mm 
forth  by  the  hand. 

The  door  of  the  little  gray  house  stood  open 
and  a  little  gray  woman  was  sitting  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  rocker  just  inside,  regarding  the  advent  of 
an  automobile  and  an  actress  as  if  it  were  a 
daily  occurrence. 

“WELL?”  she  snapped,  before  Prudence 

v  v  could  find  words. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  the  younger  woman, 
with  (one  of  her  most  winning  smiles.  “I 
guess  you’re  going  to  tMnk  I’m  crazy,  but  I’m 
not;  I’m  just  an  actress.” 

“I  know  you  be,”  the  other  cut  in.  “I 
ain’t.  What  do  you  want  o’ me?” 

“How  do  you  know?”  Prudence  asked, 
with  some  surprise. 

“They’s  ways,  besides  yer  own  face,”  the 
old  lady  retorted.  “What’s  she  want, 
Arthur?” 

Prudence,  who  refused  to  be  angered,  cut  in 
sweetly.  “I  want  a  puppy  rug.  I’ve  come 
all  the  way  from  New  York  for  a  puppy  rug.” 

“Who  told  yer  I  had  one?” 

“Nobody — you  just  look  as  if  you  ought 
to  have  one.  They  are  such  nice,  comfort¬ 
able,  homy,  old-fasMoned  tilings.” 

“Humph!”  said  Miss  Maria  Parker.  “Well, 

I  ain’t  got  one.  Dunno’s  I  know  rightly  what 
one  is,  anyhow.  I  hate  dogs,  even  on  a  rug.” 

As  she  spoke,  she  kept  her  sharp  old  eyes 
fixed  on  Arthur’s  face,  till  he  turned  away, 
wliich  was  not  lost  on  Ms  companion. 

“Won’t  you  just  let  me  peek  into  your 
pretty  house?”  she  said  sweetly. 

“Go’s  far  ez  you  like,”  said  the  other.  “It’s 
clean — and  it  ain’t  fer  sale.” 

She  condescended  to  arise  from  her  chair, 
and  accompanied  her  guests  into  a  dim  and 
stuffy  parlor,  furnished  with  a  piece  of  red 
Brussels  and  black  haircloth,  and  into  a  kitch¬ 
en  and  dimng-room  combined,  wMch  had 
notMng  on  the  wide  oak-plank  floor  except  one 
rag  rug.  TMs  kitchen  shone  with  cleanliness, 
and  the  oak  floor,  from  its  years  of  scrubbing, 
had  taken  on  a  tone  wMch  caught  Prudence’s 
eye  at  once,  so  that  a  cry  of  honest  admiration 
escaped  her. 

“npO  GET  a  firnsh  like  that  on  a  floor!”  she 
exclaimed.  “How  did  you  do  it?” 

“Scrubbed,”  said  Maria,  laconically,  but 
visibly  softened  by  the  admiration. 

Prudence  Msisted  on  drinking  out  of  the 
tin  dipper  wMch  hung  by  the  copper  well- 
pump  at  the  sink,  and  departed  m  a  gust  of 
friendliness,  pursued  by  the  narrow-eyed 
glance  of  the  old  lady. 

“She  had  a  puppy  rug,  Arthur.  I  know  she 
did.  What’s  more,  you  knew  she  did,”  the 
actress  said,  as  the  car  moved  off.  “But  it 
was  no  use  trying  to  get  it  on  the  first  call — I 
can  see  that.  What  do  you  mean  by  trying 
to  keep  me  away?” 

“I  never  saw  any - ” 

“Arthur!  don’t  fib  to  me.  What’s  she  done 
with  that  rug?” 

“I — I  suppose  she’s  heard  why  you’re  here, 
and  lud  it.  She’s  famous  for  never  givmg  up 
anything  anybody  else  wants.” 

“Ha!  So  you  did  know!  If  that’s  the  case, 
she’d  leave  it  down,  so’s  to  taunt  me  with  it — - 
I  know  ’em!  Why  did  you  try  to  put  me  off?” 

“1 — I  was  afraid  you’d  get  it,  and — and 
go  away  from  Flatbrook,”  Arthur  stammered. 

Prudence  tipped  back  her  head,  and  laughed 
a  silvery  laugh — one  of  her  very  best. 

“You  transparent  darling!”  she  cooed. 
“And  I  suppose  you’ve  persuaded  her  to  lfide 
the  rug,  in  case  I  did  stumble  on  the  house?” 

“No,  honest  I  haven’t.  Gee,  I  never  thought 
of  iti”  the  boy  exclaimed. 

His  companion  regarded  Mm  narrowly  a 
second. 

“So  now  both  of  you  are  against  me,”  she 
finally  pouted.  “Well,  I’ll  have  to  get  some¬ 
body  else  to  help  me.” 

She  withdrew  mto  the  far  corner  of  the 
roomy  seat,  and  began  contemplating  the 
landscape.  Then  she  leaned  toward  the 
driver. 

“Back  to  the  Inn,”  she  said. 

“Honest,  I  don’t  know  a  tiling  about  that 
blamed  old  rug,”  Arthur  pleaded.  “It  was 
all  worn  and  dirty,  anyhow.  Probably  she’s 
thrown  it  away.  Honest,  I  don’t.  Won’t 
you  believe  me?” 

The  woman  pouted  at  the  flying  landscape 
and  made  no  reply. 

As  the  car  repassed  the  wMte  Georgian 
house,  Helen,  peeping  from  her  window, 
thought  the  occupants  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  quarreling.  She  smiled  faintly. 

THE  fair  was  held  on  the  lawn  between  the 
little  Episcopal  church  and  the  parsonage. 
Flatbrook  was  qMte  unsectarian  in  the  matter 
of  fairs,  eating  each  other’s  cakes  and  wearing 
each  other’s  aprons  to  the  general  glory  of  the 
Lord.  So  Miss  Prudence  Cotton  had  a  large 
Continued  on  page  7  0 


SILKS  and  SATINS 


THIS  isn’t  Skinner’s ,  my 
dear — you  should  have 
looked  for  the  name  in  the 
selvage 

“Well,  I  asked  for  Skinner’s  and  this 
is  what  they  gave  me.” 

“I  dare  say  you  asked  for  it,  hut  that 
isn’t  sufficient.  In  the  genuine,  the  name 
Skinner’s  is  woven  in  red  in  every  inch 
of  the  selvage,  and  the  only  safe  rule  is  to 
look  for  that  name  and  find  it.” 

Thousands  of  women  are  deceived  every  year 
hy  substitutes  for  Skinner’s  Silks  and  Satins. 
That  is  why  we  say  in  every  advertisement — - 

“Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage”" 

Ask  for  Skinner’s  “404”  All-Silk  36  inches 
wide  for  gowns,  blouses,  skirts  or  petticoats 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Established  1848 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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THOUSANDS  of  women  have  poor  com¬ 
plexions  because  they  do  not  know  the 
harmless  way  to  use  face  powder.  It  is 
putting  powder  over  face  cream  that  is  so 
bad  for  the  complexion.  This  foolish 
method  clogs  the  pores,  coarsens  the  skin, 
causing  enlarged  pores  and  blackheads.  A 
good  face  cream  used  properly  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  beautifier,  but,  it  should  be  used  only 
at  night  when  retiring.  The  cream  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  pores  of 
the  skin  before  powder  is  applied  in  the 
morning.  The  trouble  is  most  powders 
are  made  so  light  they  will  not  stay  on 
except  over  face  cream.  But  it  is  now 
very  easy  to  get  a  pure,  harmless,  face 
powder  that  will  stay  on  by  itself,  that  will 
stay  on  until  you  wash  it  off.  The  best 
pure  powder  we  know  of  that  will  really 
stay  on  is  pure  Da-may.  Hvery  time 
you  use  this  pure  Da- may  Face  Powder 


3'ou  will  give  your  skin  a  real  beauty 
treatment.  It  contains  an  ingredient 
that  doctors  recommend  to  beautify  the 
complexion.  You  can  put  Da-ma}’  on 
as  heavily  as  you  like  or  very  lightly, 
according  to  how  much  you  wipe  it  off. 
If  you  really  value  the  blessing  of  a 
lovely  complexion  you  will  always  use 
this  pure  Da-may.  There  is  a  thousand 
dollar  guarantee  of  purity  printed  on 
the  box,  certifying  that  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  rice  powder,  white  lead  or  any 
harmful  substance.  Because  Da-may  is 
so  pure  and  because  it  stays  on  perfectly, 
without  the  use  of  a  cold  cream  base,  it 
is  now  used  by  over  a  million  American 
women.  When  you  see  how  wonderfully 
this  pure,  harmless,  and  inexpensive 
Da-ma}"  beautifies  your  complexion,  you 
will  understand  why  it  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  beauty  powder  sold  in  New  York. 


BABY  DIMPLES 

Safety  (pins 


For  a  smile  all  the  while” 


Colonial, 

Harris  tag's ' 


“I  wish  every  mother 
could  know  about 
Baby  Dimples  Safety 
Pins. 

“They  can’t  come  unfast¬ 
ened;  the  points  and  the 
spring  are  both  protected— and 
they’re  absolutely  rust-proof,  too.” 
Nickel,  black  or  gold  plated,  in  all  sizes, 
10c.  card,  for  sale  at  good  shops. 
SAMS  TAG’S  New  York 

1300  Broadway 
Send  for  Colonial  Quality  Booklet 
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Your  Closet  Bowl — 
Spotless  and  Sanitary 

Scrubbing  the  closet  not  only  mars  and 
roughens  the  surface  of  the  bowl  but  is  an 
unpleasant  and  unnecessary  task.  Sani-Flush 
is  different.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
sprinkle  a  little  Sani-Flush  into  the  bowl,  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions — flush,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Stains  and  markings  of  every  sort  dis¬ 
appear  like  magic  and  the  bowl  is  left  shin¬ 
ing-white  as  new.  The  trap,  which  no  amount 
of  scrubbing  can  reach,  is  as  clean  as  the  bowl. 
Sani-Flush  will  not  hurt  the  plumbing. 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Cleaning 
Closet 
Only 


Sani-Flush  is  sold  at  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  plumbing  and 
housefurnishing  stores.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  at 
once  send  us  25c  in  coin  or 


915  Walnut  Avenue,  Canton,  Ohio 
Canadian  Agents: 

HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


stamps  for  a  full-sized  can 
postpaid.  ( Canadian  price, 
35c;  foreign  price,  50c.) 


Sam  -Flush 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 
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Protect  your  food 


Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  important  it  is  to  your 
family’s  health  to  have  your  food  properly  packed  on  its 
way  to  your  table? 

Does  your  imagination  ever  try  to  cover  the  long  miles 
much  of  your  food  has  to  travel — the  many  cars,  boats, 
wagons,  warehouses,  sheds  it  rests  in — the  hands  it 
passes  through,  and  all  of  unknown  cleanliness? 

Thefe  is  much  matter  for  thought  in  this  packages 
question  —  many  reasons  why  NICE  CLEAN 
STURDY  WOODEN  BARRELS  are  important  to  you. 

“Some  Light  in  Dark  Corners  ” 

is  the  title  of  a  small  but  very  important  book  just  out  on  the 
subject  of  clean  food.  'There  are  many  facts  in  it  you  probably 
never  thought  of  but  that  every  housewife  certainly  ought  to 
know.  You  will  be  glad  you  wrote  for  it.  Please  write  today. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  COOPERAGE  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA 
“SLACK”  DIVISION 

2,000  Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  PUPPY  RUG 


and  interested  audience  when  she  made  her 
entrance,  simply  clad  in  a  dainty  little  Sum¬ 
mer  frock  which  would  easily  have  paid  the 
rector’s  salary  for  two  months. 

Miss  Jane  hastened  to  welcome  her.  “You 
know,”  she  said,  “the  last  time  I  saw  you, 
you  were  suffering  from  a  broken  heart  and  a 
bad  attack  of  French  dialect.” 

The  actress  looked  at  the  prim  spinster 
figure  before  her  and  laughed.  “You  must 
get  away  to  the  theater,”  she  said. 

“Some  of  us  have  been  known  actually  to 
reach  New  York,”  the  other  replied.  “Of 
course,  we  don’t  like  it,  it’s  so  foreign,  Will 
you  let  me  present  you  to  the  rector?  ’ 

“What’s  the  matter  with  presenting  the 
rector  to  me?” 

“Everything,”  Miss  Jane  smiled.  ‘It 
isn’t  done.” 

Her  eyes  met  those  of  Prudence  Cotton, 
and  it  was  the  latter’s  which  fell. 

THE  rector,  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman  whose 
little  flock  of  females  certainly  did  not  com¬ 
plicate  the  problems  of  his  placid  life,  beamed 
upon  Prudence  with  something  more  than 
pastoral  benignity. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  bending  a  little  over  her 
hand,  “your  profession  had  its  origin  in  mine, 
did  it  not?  And  here  you  are  back  almost 
in  the  church  again!” 

“Are  you  flattering  me,  or  yourself?”  the 
actress  asked. 

But  this  was  a  trifle  subtle  for  the  rector, 
whose  opportunities  for  practise  in  repartee 
were  few  and  far  between. 

“I  find  liim  dull,”  Prudence  whispered  to 
Miss  Jane,  a  moment  later.  “I  want  to  meet 
that  pretty  girl  selling  candy.” 

Miss  Jane  darted  a  look  into  the  brown 
eyes  of  the  actress,  just  now  filled  with  a  soft;, 
childlike  curiosity,  and  read  nothing. 

“Certainly,”  she  answered,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  booth.  Many  eyes  followed  them.  As 
they  drew  near,  two  or  three  purchasers 
stepped  back,  but  not  so  far  back  they  could 
not  overhear.  A  hush  came  suddenly  in  the 
hum  of  chatter. 

“Helen,”  said  the  spinster,  “Miss  Cotton 
wants  candy.  This  is  Miss  Helen  Curtis, 
Miss  Cotton.” 

“  LJOW  do  you  do?”  said  Prudence  in  her 

1  sweetest  tone. 

Helen  barely  inclined  her  head  and  said 
nothing.  Her  color  had  gone  and  come  again. 

“What  delicious-looking  fudge!”  cried  Pru¬ 
dence.  “Did  you  make  it?” 

Helen  murmured  an  affirmative. 

“Then  I’m  sure  it  must  be  so  rich  and 
sweet,”  said  Prudence,  letting  her  eyes  rise 
to  the  other’s  face,  and  coloring  her  voice  with 
a  delicate  irony — just  enough  for  an  effect. 
“Please  give  me  five  pounds.” 

Five  pounds  was  a  poser — there  was  no  box 
large  enough  to  hold  such  an  order.  Prudence 
waited,  with  a  smile,  while  one  was  brought 
from  another  booth.  When  she  finally  took 
her  bundle,  she  let  her  arm  fall  heavily. 
“Oh,  1  can  never  carry  it!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Do  you  mind  letting  me  leave  it  here  till 
Arthur  Owen  comes?  He’ll  take  it  to  the 
hotel  for  me.  It’s  so  heavy!” 

"Certainly,”  said  Helen,  with  compressed 
lips,  putting  the  box  under  the  table. 

“Thank  yon,  dear,”  said  the  actress. 

"B-r-r-r,”  she  shivered  to  Miss  Jane  as  they 
left.  “I’m  sure  that  yoiuig  person’s  parents 
dispense  with  a  refrigerator,  and  keep  the  but¬ 
ter  and  cream  in  her  room.” 

“She  happens  to  be  engaged  to  Arthur 
Owen,”  said  Miss  Jane. 

“No!  Not  really!  Oh,  how  tactless  of 
me!”  Prudence  exclaimed. 

“Was  it?” 

“Well,  wasn’t  it?  Or  of  you.  Why  didn’t 
you  tell  me?” 

“I  never  waste  breath  telling  people  what 
they  know  already,”  said  Miss  Jane. 

Prudence  bit  her  magenta  lip,  and  then  re¬ 
membered  it  wasn’t  wise  to  treat  it  so  roughly. 

“Well,  and  what  if  I  did?”  she  asked.  “I 
like  the  boy.  I  wanted  to  see  her.  It — it  is 
no  wonder  he  appreciates  a — shall  we  say  a 
contrast?  She  lacks  spunk,  I  should  say.” 

“Possibly,”  Miss  Jane  answered.  “But  it 
is  not  always  easy  for  the  out  sider  to  say  what 
those  people  lack,  or  possess,  who  live  behind 
a  hedge.” 

“H’m — I  suppose  she  hates  me?” 

“She  has  not  given  any  indication  of  an 
overpowering  affection,”  the  other  assented. 

“And,  of  coiffse,  you  don’t  blame  her.” 

“On  the  contrary,  very  much.  Any  wo¬ 
man’s  a  fool  to  dislike  another  woman  instead 
of  merely  disliking  the  silly  man  who  hasn’t 
sense  enough  to  be  constant.” 

“You’re  a  funny  one!”  Prudence  exclaimed, 
with  a  carefully  rippling  laugh.  “You  ought 
to  be  asking  me  to  leave  town,  to  withdraw 
my  tempting  presence  from  the  eyes  of  the 
infatuated  young  man,  so  he  can  return  to  his 
refrigerat  ing-plant .  ’  ’ 

“WHAT  good  would  that  do?”  said  Miss 
Jane.  “His  thoughts  would  follow  you. 
You  are  a  stunning  creature,  you  know;  from 
a  world  quite  different  from  ours.  Even  the 
perfume  you  affect  is  exciting.  So  long  as 
he  feels  points  of  contact  with  you  stronger 
than  he  feels  the  points  of  difference  from  you, 
he’s  lost — quite  lost.” 

“When  did  you  learn  so  much  about  ama¬ 
tory  psychology,  if  I  may  presume?”  asked 
Prudence. 

“Sh!”  said  Miss  Jane,  in  a  whisper.  “Eve 
was  my  grandmother!” 

Again  the  rippling  laugh.  “I  like  you,” 
Prudence  declared.  “You  keep  that  five 
pounds  of  fudge.  I  can’t  afford  to  get  fat, 
and  you  can.  Now  tell  me  what  you  got  me 
here  for — what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?” 

'Cure  him,”  said  Miss  Jane  suddenly. 

“And  why  should  I?”  The  magenta  lips 
went  suddenly  into  a  line  almost  as  straight  as 
Miss  Jane’s  own,  the  soft  voice  was  hard.  “I 
never  made  any  effort  to  entice  him.  I  met 
him  casually  at  the  Inn,  and  he  has  followed 
me  about  ever  since.  I  like  it — yes.  He  is  a 


dear,  sweet  boy,  and  he  thinks  I’m  only  twenty- 
two,  and  an  angel.  Well,  then,  I  am,  in  his 
mind.  Do  you  think  I’m  going  to  shatter 
that  life  of  me?” 

She  laughed  rather  harshly. 

Miss  Jane’s  gray  eyes  were  turned  upon 
her  face,  and  the  actress  suddenly  added, 

“My  God!  I  believe  you’re  pitying  me!” 

She  broke  into  laughter  once  more,  but 
turned  her  face  away. 

“T  AM  not  so  presumptuousas  all  that,”  Miss 
Jane  replied  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

“I’m  trying  to  understand.  Our  life  has 
something  yours  hasn’t,  which  fascinates  you, 
just  as  you  have  something  we  haven’t  which 
fascinates  Arthur.  Yet  it  is  only  for  a  day,  a 
Summer.  You’ll  use  it  in  your  next  role,  and 
forget.  But  Arthur  will  go  into  his  father’s 
bank  and  Helen  will  go  on  living  here,  too, 
and  they  might  be  very  happy.  It  seems 
rather  unfair,  for  you  have  all  the  advantage, 
you  know.” 

“Why  have  I?  Why  have  I?”  the  girl  broke 
out.  “Did  I  start  with  any? — a  dirty  mother¬ 
less  brat  batted  around  the  wings  of  dirty 
theaters  and  living  in  packing-boxes.  My 
God,  I  never  even  went  to  school  six  consecu¬ 
tive  months  in  my  life!  Look  at  her — brought 
up  in  a  lovely  old  white  house,  with  mother 
and  father  and  sisters  and  brothers  to  look- 
after  her.  She  ought  to  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tage!  But  I  made  myself  somebody.  I 
learned  to  do  something.  I  can  act.  I 
made  myself  beautiful — God  didn’t  do  it  all 
by  a  long  shot.  I  made  myself  entertaining. 
I’m  vital  because  I  am  somebody,  because  I 
can  do  something  in  the  world.  That’s  why 
I  attract  your  precious  Arthur.  If  she 
wants  him  so  bad,  let  her  make  herself  able  to 
hold  him!” 

pRUDENCE  spoke  with  a  tense  and  vibrant 
voice,  and  her  eyes  shone,  but  they  dropped 
before  the  calm  gray  eyes  of  the  other  woman . 

“You  don’t  understand,  I  think,”  said  Miss 
Jane.  “Helen  is  only  a  girl.  Arthur  is  her 
first  love.  Do  you  know  what  that  means0 
It  means  a  certain  delicate  bloom  and  beauty 
and  wonder,  because  it  is  all  so  fresh,  so  spon¬ 
taneous,  so  sent-from-IIeaven.  It  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  you  fight  for,  or  can  fight  for.  If  you 
fight  for  it,  the  freshness  goes.  You  grow  up. 
The  rainbow  fades.  Do  you  want  to  help 
wipe  the  rainbow  from  a  young  girl’s  dreams.’ 
That  isn’t  something  I’d  like  to  feel  I’d  done. 
It  wouldn’t  make  me  any  happier.” 

“It’s  done  already,”  Prudence  answered 
sullenly.  “Their  relations  can  never  be  the 
same  again.  You  know  that.” 

“I  think  there’s  still  a  bit  of  the  bow — ” 
Miss  Jane  began,  when  Arthur  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  searching  them  out. 

“I’ve  just  come  from  there  ”  he  announced 
to  Prudence,  with  a  nod  to  Miss  Jane,  “and 
she  hasn’t  got  it,  positively.” 

“Who  hasn’t  got  what?”  Prudence  asked. 

“Why,  Maria  Parker — the  puppy  rug. 
Honest,  she  hasn't.  I  walked  all  the  way  out 
and  back.  I  begged  and  begged  her.  She 
declares  she  got  rid  of  it  a  while  ago,  said  it 
was  old  and  worn  out.  She  got  mad  and  said 
I  could  search  the  house.  By  gosh,  I  did,  too! 
I  even  went  up  attic  and  down  cellar.  The 
rug  isn’t  there.  Won’t  you  please  believe  me?” 

“Go  away,  you  silly  boy.  Yes,  I  believe 
you.  Go — go  buy  me  a  pound  of  candy.” 

Arthur  colored  and  hesitated. 

“Go!"  she  stamped.  “I  want  some  candy.” 

Her  eyes  followed  him,  and  she  seemed*  to 
forget  her  companion.  She  saw  the  quick 
glances  of  the  other  women  and  girls  as  he 
went  up  to  the  booth,  she  saw  his  confusion, 
she  saw  Helen,  flower-like  beneath  the  flower- 
trimmed  canopy  of  the  booth,  holding  in  her 
emotions  with  tight-pressed  lips,  and  sorting 
the  candy  with  quiet,  deft  fingers  which  did 
not  betray  a  sign. 

“I  don’t  get  her,”  Prudence  muttered. 
“My  God,  she’s  got  herself  under  control! 
You  can’t  hurt  a  person  like  that.” 

“On  the  contrary,  those  are  the  people  you 
can  hurt  the  most,”  said  Miss  Jane.  “Be 
generous — give  her  back  her  lover’s  thoughts. 
They’re  little  enough  to  you,  after  all.  They 
are  her  whole  life.  You  are  too  beautiful  to  be 
ungenerous.” 

“You  are  too  clever  to  be  unmarried,” 
Prudence  retorted. 

“On  t£e  contrary — ”  Miss  Jane  smiled,  as 
Arthur  returned. 

"Thanks,”  said  Prudence.  “Now  take  me 
home,  Arthur.  Your  friend  here  tires  me ;  she’s 
so  much  cleverer  than  I  am.” 

j\/1  ISS  JANE  frowned  that  evening  as  she 
saw  Arthur  driving  out  on  the  rear  seat 
of  Prudence’s  motor,  the  actress  beside  him. 
Prudence  was  leaning  toward  him  and 
chatting  gaily,  her  jade  ear-drops  swaying. 
Miss  Jane  knew  nothing  of  a  telegram 
which  had  been  dispatched.  But  the  next 
morning,  to  her  surprise,  a  bell-boy  from 
the  hotel  appeared  at  her  door  with  a 
note.  Would  she  come  for  a  drive?  She 
would.  Half  an  hour  later  the  car  was  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  Prudence  made  room 
for  her  with  a  beaming  smile.  But  she  so¬ 
bered  at  once.,  with  one  of  those  abrupt  transi¬ 
tions  of  mood  that  were  a  part  of  her  fascina¬ 
tion. 

“I’m  going  away  to-day,”  she  said.  “That 
will  please  you,  won’t  it?” 

“I  can’t  honestly  say  I  shall  weep,”  Miss 
Jane  replied. 

“Arthur  won’t  follow  me,  either,”  Prudence 
went  on.  “But  I  want  you  to  get  tins 
straight.  I’m  not  doing  what  I’m  doing  out  of 
any  silly  compassion  for  his  frosty  fiancee. 
Life's  a  battle,  and  I’d  never  hesitate  to  fight 
anybody  and  anything  for  what  I  wanted. 
I’m  not  doing  it  for  Arthur’s  sake,  either. 
I’m  quite  vain  enough  to  think  it’s  done  the 
boy  some  good  to  have  a  crush  on  me.  It’s 
widened  Ins  ideas  of  what  a  woman’s  charms 
can  be.  I’m  doing  it  entirely  for  your  sake - ” 

“For  my  sake!”  Miss  Jane  exclaimed, 
truly  astonished. 

Concluded  on  page  71 
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Concluded  from  page  70 

THE  PUPPY  RUG 


“Hr.actly.  I’ve  known  many  actresses  and 
some  women  in  my  life,  though  I’ve  had  more 
men  than  women  friends — they’re  more  in¬ 
teresting  — but  I’ve  never  met  a  woman  before 
I  was  afraid  of.  I’m  afraid  of  yon.  You’re  so 

_ logical.  And  you’ve  got  so  much  warmth 

underneath.  I — I  wish  you  could  be  my 
friend!’’ 


s  \N  a  strange  impulse.  Miss  Jane  put  out  her 
Nf  mmol  and  took  the  hand  of  the  actress, 
which,  she  noticed  with  quaint  irrelevance, 
was  really  larger  than  her  own. 

“I  should  be  glad  to  be  your  friend,”  she 
said. 

The  actress  suddenly  wept.  Two  big  tears 
rolled  out  of  her  eyes,  and  her  bosom  heaved. 

“He — he’s  a  nice  boy,”  she  half  sobbed. 
“It’ll  hurt  him.  But  you  mustn’t  think  what 
he’ll  think.  Oh,  what  an  ass  I  am!” 

She  dabbed  at  her  eyes  quickly  and  sat  up 
straight.  “Oh.  I  won’t  be  sentimental!  Now 
I  really  do  want  a  puppy  rug.  Can  you  get 
me  one  this  morning?” 

“If  I  ever  do  find  one,  I'll  send  it  to  you,” 
Miss  Jane  promised.  “But  I  don’t  quite 
understand,  my  dear.” 

“You  will — you  understand  every  tiling. 
I've  a  sloppy  side  that  would  like  to  recapture 
a  youth  it  never  had.  I  hale  your  corn- 
colored  Helen!” 

“No,  dear,  you  don’t,”  said  Miss  Jane 
gently.  “You  are  too  fineand  generous  and — 
and  good,  for  that.” 

“Rubbish!  sentimental  rubbish!”  the  other 
retorted. 


A  ETHUR  was  sitting  with  Prudence  on  the 
^  veranda  of  the  Inn  late  in  the  afternoon. 
She  was  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  he  was  doing 
most  of  the  talking  not  ill-pleased,  either,  for 
she  seemed  to  listen  and  now  and  then  smiled 
into  his  face. 

Suddenly,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  big  yellow 
runabout  came  up  the  street,  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  The  driver  alighted,  spied 
Prudence  at  once,  and  sprang  up  the  steps. 
He  was  tall  and  handsome,  in  a  kind  of  in¬ 
definable,  soft  way,  with  a  certain  conscious 
grace  in  his  bodily  movements,  and  wearing 
clothes  just  a  shade  too  much  in  the  fashion. 
Arthur’s  speech  stopped  abruptly  as  he  saw 
Prudence  rise,  her  face  alight  with  pleasure. 

“Will!  How  dear  of  you  to  come!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

The  stranger  kissed  her,  and  then  cast  a 
qidck  glance  of  somewhat  patronizing  curiosity 
at  Arthur. 

“Oh,  Will,  this  is  Arthur  Owen,  who’s  been 
my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  in  Flatbrook. 
Arthur,  Mr.  Poundleigh,  who’s  made  love  to 
me  more  than  any  other  man  on  the  American 
stage,  and  is  going  to  do  it  again  next  season.” 

Arthur,  astonished,  embarrassed  and  bit¬ 
terly  hurt  and  vexed,  mumbled  something  as 
the  man  casually  and  carelessly  took  his  hand 
and  dropped  it  almost  instantly. 


“WELL,”  he  said  to  Prudence,  “what’s  the 
vv  big  idea?  You  really  going  to  come  up 
to  my  place  and  get  busy?" 

“Yes — I’m  fed  up  on  loafing.” 

“So’m  I.  How  soon?  This  looks  like  a 
dump  here.  Going  to  let  me  take  you  back? 
That’s  great!” 

“Could  we  make  it  to-night?  No,  you’re 
tired  out  after  driving  all  day.  We'll  start 
to-morrow.” 


"TIRED!  why  it's  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
'A  miles.  Come  on;  to-night.  We’ll  have  din¬ 
ner  and  make  a  getaway.  It’ll  be  cool,  and 
the  roads  clear.  Say,  running  you  through 
the  moonlight  in  the  old  canary — that  sort  of 
thing  hits  me!” 

“Well,  if  you’re  sure  you’re  not  too  tired.” 
And  she  looked  at  him  with  a  warmth  in  her 
eyes  that  made  Arthur,  who  stood  by  quite 
ignored,  wince  with  pain,  and  seemed  to  fill 
the  newcomer  with  unbounded  joy. 

“Tired!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  deep,  vibrant 
voice,  in  which  even  Arthur  could  detect  a 
certain  conscious  coloring.  “Why,  with  you 
I  could  run  forever.” 

“But  we  must  think  of  breakfast,”  Pru¬ 
dence  smiled.  “We’ll  get  there  for  breakfast, 
won’t  we?  Does  your  Jap  still  make  that 
wonderful  coffee?” 

“Better  than  ever!  Now  hustle  and  get 
ready.” 

“You  run  in  and  get  washed  up  for  dinner, 
dear,  and  I’ll  be  ready;  don’t  worry  about 
that.” 

The  actor,  with  a  swift  glance  at  Arthur, 
went  inside.  Prudence  remained  on  her  feet, 
looking  down. 

“What — what’s — are  you  going  away?”  the 
boy  said,  in  a  low,  hurt  tone. 


“VES,  Arthur.  I’ve  got  to  get  to  work  now. 

A  And  you  couldn’ t  find  me  a  puppy  rug .  ’  ’ 

“To  work!”  Arthur  spoke  with  sudden 
bitterness.  “To  work!  That’s  good!” 

“I  said,  to  work,”  Prudence  replied,  flashing 
on  him.  “I’m  not  aware  of  your  right  to 
commentary.” 

“No,  I  have  no  right.  Well,  good-by.  I— 
I  hope  your  play  is  a  hit.” 

He  turned  to  go. 

“Arthur,”  she  said,  her  voice  soft  again, 
“not  that  way.  Shake  hands.  We’ve  been 
good  friends  these  past  weeks,  haven’t  we?” 

“Not  friends:  I — I  never  knew  you.  I  guess 
I  can’t  know  you.  I’m — I’m  nothing  to  you.” 

“Arthur,  come  with  me  a  minute.” 

She  walked  around  the  veranda  to  a  spot  at 
the  rear  where  heavy  vines  made  a  secluded 
nook. 

“Kiss  me  good-by,”  she  commanded. 

The  boy  suddenly  put  his  arms  about  her 
and  kissed  her  painted  lips,  hard  and  eagerly. 
She  kissed  him  back,  her  two  hands  on  his 
cheeks. 

“Now,  forget  me — if  you  can!”  she  said, 
and  pushed  him  away. 

He  went  slowly,  in  a  daze,  down  the  steps 
and  up  the  village  street. 

After  dinner  he  saw  the  yellow  runabout 
vanish  into  the  country,  two  figures  in  it 


now.  Then,  because  he  was  very  young,  and 
because  something  in  him  had  been  hurt,  he  did 
not  know  quite  what,  and  because  he  longed 
for  comfort,  and  because  Helen  had  always 
been  in  his  heart — as  he  realized  now — and 
because  he  was  suddenly  ashamed  of  his 
passion  for  the  other,  sensing  its  earthliness 
in  the  first  shock  of  disillusion,  he  foimd  him¬ 
self  before  the  white  Georgian  house,  then  on 
the  veranda,  then  leading  a  still,  oddly  re¬ 
strained,  slim  girl  out  under  the  moon-flecked 
shadows  of  the  garden. 

TT  WAS  his  instinct ,  almost  his  pleasure,  to 
A  abase  himself. 

“I  can’t  explain,”  he  declared.  “It  is  over 
now.  It  was  an  infatuation.  It  just  took 
hold  of  me.  I  never  stopped  loving  you, 
though  I  suppose  I  can’t  make  you  believe  it. 
It  wasn’t  down  deep,  like  love.  It  was — it 
was — oh,  you  can’t  understand,  bless  your 
dear  heart,  it  was  something  earthy.  I  guess 
maybe  men  are  like  that,  and  they  have  to 
learn  better.  They  have  to  learn  to  be  strong. 
I  wasn’t  strong.  I  was  weak  and  I  was  ter¬ 
ribly  unkind  to  you.  I’ve  hurt  you — I  know 
that.  I  don’t  suppose  I  can  ever  make 
amends  for  it. 

“Will  you  let  me  try?  Oh,  Helen,  you  are 
so  sweet  and  good,  and  your  love  is  so  deep 
and — and  restful!” 

$ 

A  T  LAST  she  broke  her  white  silence. 

“Restful!”  she  exclaimed.  “Restful!  I 
don’t  want  my  love  to  be  restful!  Oh,  yes, 
it’s  all  very  well  for  you  men  to  come  back  to 
us  when  you've  had  your  fling,  and  find  us 
‘restful’!  I  want  my  love  to  make  you  restless, 
I  want  to  be  all  these  women  to  you — or  else  I 
don’t  want  your  love  at  all!” 

She  spoke  with  an  intensity  which  amazed 
the  boy,  standing  straight  and  slim  in  the 
scented  dusk,  like  an  opening  lily. 

“Helen!”  he  said.  “I — I  don't  recognize 
you.  You  seem  so  much — so  much  older. 
You  don’t  seem  the  same.” 

“I  am  older.  I’m  years  older.  Why 
wouldn’t  I  be?  I  loved  you.  Arthur,  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.  I'd  never  loved  any¬ 
body  else.  You  were  the  first.  You  took 
all  my  girl’s  dreams.  You  took  them — 
and — and  gave  them  to  somebody  else!  You 
might  as  well  have  stabbed  me,  you  hurt 
me  so.” 

His  mood  of  abasement  was  abruptly 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  conscious  and  con¬ 
trolled.  It  was  deep  and  chokingly  real,  and 
hurt  him,  for  a  great  pity  singed  up  in  his 
heart  as  he  saw  himself  for  an  instant  as  he 
really  was. 

‘■I  didn't  know,”  he  said,  with  lowered  head. 
“I  didn't  know.  I — I’m  growing  older,  too. 
I  didn’t  know  one  person  could  hurt  another 
so.  I  didn't  know  love  was  so — so  terrible. 
I  wish  I  didn’t  have  any  body.  I  hate  it, 
hate  it!  Oh,  Helen,  you'll  never  forgive  me, 
and  I’ll  never  forgive  myself,  but  I’ll  always 
love  you,  and  I’ll  always  know  now  that  love 
is  as  deep  as  the  soul,  or  if  it  isn’t  it  isn’t  love. 
Our  poor  love — where  is  it?  Can’t  we  find 
it  again,  dearest?” 

He  was  suddenly  on  a  bench,  pulling  her 
down  to  his  side,  and  looking  into  her  face,  his 
eyes  misty  with  pleading. 


CHE  took  his  hands  in  hers. 

^  “I  wouldn’t  love  you  if  I  couldn't  try  to 
forgive  you,”  she  answered  slowly.  ‘  But  you 
must  never  hint  me  so  again.  Arthur,  and  you 
must  try  to  understand  me  now.  I — I  am 
not  just  a  girl.  I  love  you  as  a  woman.  If  I 
didn’t,  you  would  be  right  in  leaving  me. 
When  you  lea^e  me,  you  make  light  of  what 
I  give  you.  It  isn’t  my  pride  you  hurt,  it’s 
my  self-respect.  Arthur  dear,  don’t  make 
love  seem  light-  Don’t  make  ir  seem — oh, 
how  can  I  say  it? — horrid!  It  is  so  deep  and 
dear  and  wonderful!” 

Suddenly  she  wept,  passionately,  uncon¬ 
trollably,  and  he  put  his  arms  about  her 
slender  body,  his  own  tears  falling  on  her  hair, 
and  held  her  close  in  a  silence  he  dared  not 
break. 

At  last  she  raised  her  face  to  his,  and  their 
lips  met.  A  passion  he  had  never  known, 
great  and  holy,  seemed  to  fill  him,  and,  he 
felt,  to  fill  her,  too,  so  that  their  bodies  were 
as  one,  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  dim 
garden  but  the  rustle  of  a  sleepy  bird  and  the 
sleigh-bells  of  the  crickets. 

His  arm  about  ner,  they  walked  up  the  path 
at  length,  and  into  tne  house. 

Miss  Jane  was  there.  She  greeted  them 
with  a  smile. 

“I  went  out  to  Maria’s  to-day,”  she  said 
presently,  hazarding  the  topic  she  decided 
was  now  safe.  “I  would  like  to  know  what 
she’s  done  with  that  puppy  rug.” 

Helen  slipped  out  of  the  room.  The  other 
two,  surprised,  awaited  her  return. 

“She’s  gone — Prudence,  I  mean?”  Miss 
Jane  asked. 

“To-night — with  a  flossy  actor  in  a  yellow 
sport-car.  She’s  no  good.  Please - ” 

“Humph,”  said  Miss  Jane,  and  said  no 
more. 


TPHE  silence  was  broken  by  Helen’s  return. 

She  carried  something  rolled  in  paper. 
Taking  off  the  wrapper,  she  spread  on  the 
floor — Maria's  puppy  rug! 

“Well,  I’ll  be  darned!”  said  Arthurs 

“The  rug  needs  to  be,  too,”  said  Miss  Jane. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Helen?” 

“I  shall  use  it  in  front  of — of  our  bureau,” 
Helen  answered  with  a  blush. 

“No,  you  won’t!”  Arthur  cried. 

The  girl  stood  beside  him,  one  hand  touching 
his  shoulder. 

“Yes,  dear,  I  shall,”  she  said. 

“But  it’ll  make  us  remember — — ” 

“I  know.  Both  of  us.  That  will  do  no 
harm.” 

“Helen,”  said  Miss  Jane.  “I  never  ap¬ 
preciated  you  before.  I’ve  learned  a  lot  about 
my  own  sex  these  last  two  days.” 

“So  have  I,”  said  Arthur. 

“You?  Ha!”  Miss  Jane  retorted.  “You’re 
a  male!  You’ll  never  learn  anything.” 


I 


Out  of  His  Years 

— the  father  says:  “My 
son,  you  are  as  old  at  forty 
as  I  am  at  seventy. 

“Stop  those  habits  that 
make  sleepless  nights  and 
bad  mornings.  Watch  your 
nerves;  they  are  the  main 
springs  of  your  success. 

“Be  careful  of  food  and 
drink  and  among  other 
things,  think  of  Instant 
Postum  instead  of  coffee.” 

“There’s  a  Reason” 


“Vaseline”  Carbolated  Petroleum 
Jelly  put  on  a  cut,  burn  or  insect 
bite  helps  prevent  infection  and  stop 
the  hurt  right  away. 


CUTS  and  BURNS 


Vaseline 

Reg.  LL S. Pat. Off. 

Carbolated 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 


For  sale  at  all  drug  and  department 
stores.  Refuse  substitutes. 
CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  COMPANY 

(Consolidated) 

2  State  Street,  New  York 
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Guaranteed  S unfast 
Draperies  &  Upholsteries 


Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Draperies  in  every  color  are  per¬ 
manently  beautiful.  Choose  what¬ 
ever  colors  you  wish,  hang  the 
draperies  at  your  sunniest  win¬ 
dows;  they  will  not  fade,  and  they 
can  be  washed  and  hung  up  again 
as  colorful  as  new. 

Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Draperies  come  in  a  wide  variety 
of  weaves,  patterns  and  colors  — 
striped,  figured,  plain  —  for  every 


room  and  every  purpose.  It  is  not 
enough  to  merely  ask  for  Sunfast 
goods,  be  sure  you  specify  Orinoka 
Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies,  and 
insist  on  seeing  the  Orinoka  tag, 
attached  to  every  bolt,  with  this 
guarantee : 

“These  goods  are  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  fadeless.  If  color  changes  from 
exposure  to  the  sunlight  or  from  wash¬ 
ing,  the  merchant  is  hereby  authorized 
to  replace  them  with  new  goods  or  re¬ 
fund  the  purchase  price.” 


THE  ORINOKA  MILLS,  New  York 


The  Low-Cost  Vacuum  Sweeper 


that  is  easy  running  and  light — has  greater 
suction  than  any  other  type  of  hand  vacuum 
en  greater  than  the  average  electric 


suction  than  any  other  type  of  hand 
and  even  greater  than  the  average 

npHE  new  model  Bissell’s  Vacuum  Sweeper  is  a  revelation 
A  in  lightness,  ease  of  operation  and  cleaning  ability.  And 
it  does  the  work  at  a  lower  cost. 

It’s  as  easy  to  use  as  your  Bissell’s  Carpet  Sweeper.  A 
demonstration  will  prove  its  many  advantages.  Don’t  buy  a 
vacuum  cleaner  until  you  have  seen  the  Bissell’s  and  have 
tried  it  yourself.  At  most  good  stores. 

Prices  $9  to  $17.50;  “Cyco”  Ball  Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers  $9 
and  less—  depending  upon  style  and  locality.  Send  for  booklet. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  216  Erie  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Siueeper  Makers 
Made  in  Canada,  too 

BISSELL'S 

New  Lightweight 

Vacuum  Sweepers 


(.Not  Electric) 


Concluded  from  page  32 

A  BEAUTY  SPOT: 
THE  MANTEL 

mantel-shelf  in  a  Colonial  house,  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  than  a  row  of  blue-and-white 
Dutch  or  Chinese  plates.  Pewter  platters 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  or  perhaps  a 
large  pewter  platter  at  each  end  of  the  mantel 
and  a  row  of  pots  and  mugs  between. 

If  you  happen  to  have  one  or  two  old  china 
platters  or  tureens  left  from  some  ancestral 
dinner-service,  you  can  not  do  better  than  to 
use  them  on  your  dining-room  mantel,  if  the 
shelf  is  wide  enough.  It  will  be  wide  enough 
for  the  platters,  but  the  tureen  will  call  for  a 
very  wide  shelf.  On  a  very  narrow  shelf  a 
pair  of  platters  might  be  used  at  the  ends  of 
the  mantel,  with  four  candlesticks  between 
them.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  candlesticks 
are  to  be  used  on  the  table  at  meal-time. 

My  dining-room  in  my  old  house  in  Con¬ 
necticut  is  papered  with  an  old-fashioned 
flowered  paper  of  large  design.  It  has  a  very 
high  mantel-shelf  in  the  center  of  which  I  have 
used  an  old  square  gilt  Empire  clock.  At  each 
end  of  the  mantel  there  is  a  huge  Chinese  cock 
in  green  porcelain.  This  is  a  very  effective  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  another  room  in  my  house, 
which  has  a  very  long,  narrow  mantel-shelf,  I 
have  used  eight  Chinese  gods,  in  a  precise  row. 
This  set  of  gods  comprises  the  famous  eight 
immortals  of  Chinese  mythology. 

J F  YOU  have  any  special  treasures,  objects  ol 

art  of  which  you  are  immensely  proud,  your 
best  fhantel  is  the  best,  place  for  them.  The 
more  unusual,  the  more  successful  these  ob¬ 
jects  will  be.  For  instance,  in  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  Directoire  bedroom,  a  swan  of  carved 
and  gilded  wood  is  used  in  the  center  of  a  man¬ 
tel  under  a  quaint  French  painting.  This 
painting  is  very  dull  and  very  narrow  in  width, 
so  that  large  spaces  are  left  on  each  side  of  it. 
A  pair  of  yellow  marble  urns  have  been  filled 
■with  long  pheasant  feathers  bought  from  a 
wholesale  millinery  house.  These  masses  of 
brown  and  cream  and  tan  pheasant  feathers 
are  quite  startling,  but  very  beautiful  against 
the  pale  gray- blue  walls  of  the  room. 

Another  amusing  mantel  arrangement  in  a 
fine  Direct  oire  room  consists  of  a  pair  of  small, 
cream-marble  pedestals,  about  eleven  inches 
high,  holding  a  pair  of  bronze  warriors  of  about 
the  same  height.  These  old  Louis  Quatorze 
warriors  of  blackened  bronze  have  a  definite 
architectiu’al  value.  In  the  center  of  the  man¬ 
tel  is  a  little  bronze  goat,  also  Louis  Quatorze. 
One  understands  why  the  old  artists  loved  to 
use  the  ram’s  head  as  a  decorative  detail  when 
one  sees  this  beautifully  modeled  object. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  a  New  York  lady 
who  collects  Victorian  things,  a  pair  of  those 
old  wax-flower  groups,  covered  with  glass 
bells,  are  used  with  a  mantel-clock  of  walnut, 
with  a  posy  painted  on  the  glass  in  the  lower 
panel.  On  another  mantel  in  this  house  a  pair 
of  pink  glass  vases  with  long,  hanging  crystals 
are  used  on  the  ends  of  the  mantel,  with  a  pair 
of  old  china  love-birds  sitting  in  the  center. 
In  the  intermediary  spaces  two  silhouettes  in 
square  yellow  maple  frames  are  placed. 

rJ’HOSE  low,  broad  mantels  one  finds  in  coun¬ 
try  cottages  may  be  used  for  pots  of  flowers  in 
season,  but  a  growing  plant  is  not  pleasing  on 
a  high  mantel.  On  a  low',  broad  mantel  a  row 
of  red  geraniums  in  ordinary  red  pots,  sitting 
in  little  blue  bowls,  is  as  fresh  and  gay  an  ar¬ 
rangement  as  you  could  find. 

When  there  are  lighting  fixtures  on  the 
chimney-breast,  immediately  over  the  mantel, 
it  will  not  do  to  use  either  vases  or  pots  of 
flowers,  because  even  the  slight  heat  of  elec¬ 
tric-light  bulbs  will  cause  the  flowers  to 
fade.  Fires  wall  also  mean  moving  the 
flowers  away,  but  why  should  not  the  arrange¬ 
ment  be  flexible,  and  change  with  the  season? 

On  a  low  mantel  a  row  of  books,  held  in 
place  by  a  pair  of  attractive  book-ends,  is  very 
agreeable  in  Summer.  Leave  space  at  the 
ends  for  two  taller  objects. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  coun¬ 
try  houses  of  the  Italian  type  in  America,  -with 
those  large  heavy  Italian  chimneys  and  pro¬ 
jecting  mantels,  usually  of  plaster,  stone  or 
imitation  stone.  A  problem  of  tins  sort  is  very 
different  from  the  simple  mantels  I  have  been 
discussing.  A  mantel  of  heavy  wood  or  stone 
at  once  calls  for  heavy  objects  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  those  we  have  discussed. 

T?OR  example,  a  suitable  group  would  be  a 

reproduction  bust  of  porcelain  or  terra¬ 
cotta  in  the  center  of  the  mantel,  and  a  pair  of 
those  pottery  vases  from  Capri  or  Florence, 
filled  with  laurel  leaves  or  some  shining  ever¬ 
green  branches,  on  the  ends. 

Another  beautiful  arrangement  on  a  hand¬ 
some  mantel-shelf  consists  of  one  of  those 
beautiful  old  Madonnas  in  carved  and  gilded 
wood  (this  might  be  a  plaster  cast  reproduc¬ 
tion  painted  in  polychrome  and  gold),  and  a 
pair  of  gilt  baskets  full  of  leaves  and  branches 
at  the  ends. 

If  you  think  you  can  improve  on  the  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement,  experiment.  It  can  be 
done — any  rule  of  decorating  when  broken  by 
an  artist  results  in  that  rarest  of  effects,  in¬ 
dividuality.  But  it  takes  sound  knowledge 
and  what  we  call  “flair”  to  break  rules.  A 
man  I  know  who  has  a  superb  Georgian  house, 
has  an  old  gray  pine  room  with  walls  hung  in 
red  damask,  and  on  the  mantel-shelf  he  has 
placed  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Chinese 
cameo  glass  in  all  tones  of  yellows.  But,  you 
see,  to  make  such  an  arrangement  he  had 
great  taste  and  a  very  precious  collection  of 
related  objects.  With  that  combination  one 
can  do  anything. 

Pairs  of  ornaments  were  scorned  ten  years  ago, 
Now  they  are  Quite  the  smartest  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  mantels.  Ruby  Ross  Goodnow,  interior 
decorator  for  one  of  the  most  fashionable  shops 
in  New  York,  tells  you,  here,  to  bring  from  your 
attic  the  Mid-Victorian  vases  you  had  stored 
away  there  and  to  use  them  symmetrically  on  your 
mantel.  For  further  advice  about  mantel  decora¬ 
tion,  write  to  the  Interior-Decoration  Editor, 
Delineator  Service  Department ,  Butterick  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City.  Enclose  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 


The  least  dampness,  even  damp 
air,  causes  the  polished  surface  of 
your  electric  and  ordinary  irons 
to  rust. 


Prevent  this  destructive  rust  by  rubbing 
the  ironing  surface  with  a  little  3-in-One. 
Do  this  after  each  ironing.  It.will  only 
take  a  minute.  The  oil  partially  takes 
the  place  of  wax  and  makes  the  ironing 
easier. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Household  Oil 


aviso  prevent  rust  on  laundry  and  kitchen 
stove -- gasoline  or  coal --by  rubbing 
3-in-One  on  the  burners,  inside  the  oven; 
and  polish  the  nickeled  parts.  It  does 
not  dry  out  but  sinks  into  the  pores  of 
the  metal,  forming  a 
protective  covering  that 
defies  moisture. 

There  are  73  distinct 
usesfor  3-in-One  in  every 
household.  You  need  it. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores. 

East  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  15c,  30c  and 
60c  in  bottles;  also  in 
30c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

rnrr  Generous  sample 
rlxEiH  and  Dictionary  of 
uses.  To  save  postage, 
request  these  on  a  postal. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  CCG  Broadway,  New  York 

B48 


BEAUTY  is  good  fortune 
bequeathed  by  kindly 
fate  and  is  woman’s  most  precious 
possession.  Protect  it.  Use  only 


Pure,  wholesome,  delightful. 

All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters  50 c  (double  the 
Quantity  of  old  25c  size)  plus  2c  war  tax.  Min¬ 
iature  box  mailed  for  4c 
plus  ic  war  tax . 


The 

Freeman  Sk 
Perfume 
Company 
Dept.  58  x 
Cincinnati  ,0  ■ 


“We  Have  Three 
in  Our  Home” 


“My  mama  says  she  couldn't  keep 
house  without  them.” 


Gives  double  service 
from  every  single 
electric  socket. 

“Every  wired  home 
needs  three  or 
more” 


The 

Quality 

Plug 


3£'*3§9  At  y°ur 


OR  »I2§  EACH 


Dealer’s 


BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
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Gordon  Dilworth 
REAL 
ORANGE 
MARMALADE 

ma.de  from  wild  bitter  oranoes. 
Superior  in  Quality  and  Flavor 
AT  YOUR  DEALER 


The  New  Ostrich  Feather  Hat  Bands 

are  very  fashionable.  The  Cawston  style  shown 
above  is  curled  to  the  center  of  quill  with  7-inch 
tip  at  end.  Black,  White  or  any 
solid  color,  delivery  charges  pa  d  4  •Ov 

Money  returned  if  not  pleased 

Write  for  New  Catalogue 

Every  woman  should  have  the  Cawston  Illus¬ 
trated  Ostrich  Feather  Fashion  Book  and  Price 
List,  just  issued.  Shows  latest  styles  of  Fans, 
Boas,  Stoles,  Hat  Bands,  Plumes  and  Fancies,  also 
interesting  facts  about  the  Ostrich.  Sent  Free. 

Cawston  Ostrich  Farm 

P.  O.  Box  5  South  Pasadena,  California 

DEALERS:  Write  for  Price  List. 


mm 


MODERN 

WALL  COVERING 

enables  yon  to  express  in¬ 
dividuality  in  wall  decora¬ 
tions.  Made  on  cloth  with 
a  machine-painted,  oil- 
color  surface  that  does  not 
crack,  peel  or  fade.  Beau¬ 
tiful  dull-finished  decora¬ 
tive  styles,  plain  tints  and 
glazed  tile  effects.  Styles 
for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Sanitas  is  artistic,  sanitary, 
durable  and,  in  the  end,  most 
economical.  See  your  decorator 
about  the  new  Fall  styles  in 
Sanitas. 

For  Booklet  and  Samples 

Address  the  Manufacturers  of 

SANITAS 

MODERN  WALL  COVERING 

320  Broadway  Dept.  10  New  York 


Buy  Cawston  California  Plumes 

Delivered  in  Souvenir  Boxes 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  in  every  state 


Cawston 

Ostrich 

Feathers 


9  Prize  Medals 


— Established  34  years. 

Cawston  Ostrich  Feath¬ 
ers  literally  absorb  and 
reflect  California’s  sun¬ 
light  which  is  evidenced 
in  their  softness  of 
sheen,  durability,  length 
and  width  of  flues. 

at  World’s  Fairs 


A  TINY 

ENGLISH  HOUSE 


(See  illustrations  on  pages  16  and  17) 


THE  ARCHITECT’S  VERSION 

BY  JOY  WHEELER  DOW,  Architect 

THIS  little  English  cottage  is  distinctly  an 
economical  proposition;  the  construction 
is  hollow  tile,  with  slate  roof;  but  the 
same  idea  could  have  been  carried  out  nearly 
as  well  with  wooden  construction  and  stucco 
finish,  with  a  shingle  roof.  The  casements 
are  of  steel  fitted  against  wooden  window- 
frames.  Steel  casements  are  now  manufac¬ 
tured  in  America. 

The  inside  finish  of  the  cottage  is  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  exterior.  Wide  flooring  is  laid 
economically,  and  when  it  needs  cleaning,  you 
simply  use  a  pail  of  water  and  soap  instead  of 
expensive  floor-wax.  The  one-room  idea, 
with  a  recess  for  the  dining-table,  is  the 
English  method  of  conserving  our  resources  in 
modest  dwellings  versus  the  ambling  bungalow 
of  America,  which  is  not  economical  in  practise. 
The  high  roof  gives  the  traditional  attic  for 
family  archives  and  storage,  and  an  invaluable 
air-chamber  in  Summer. 

It  takes  only  a  small  boiler  to  heat  this  cot¬ 
tage;  a  ton  of  coal  Will  last  much  longer  than 
ordinarily.  The  porch  is  paved  with  red 
Welsh  quarry  tile,  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter — bricks  would  have  answered — 
which  makes  a  charming  dining-out  porch. 


FIRST-FLOOR  PLAN 
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IDEAL  INTERIORS 

BY  ALBERT  HENCKE 

THE  living-room  carries  forward  old  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  modernization  of  the 
English  architectural  influence  with  a  simple 
and  dignified  restraint. 

A  very  rough  plaster  is  used  together  with 
specially  stained  weathered  boards  for  the  wall 
paneling  and  heavy  oak  beams.  High  re¬ 
cessed  book-shelves  are  ranged  above  a  very 
comfortable  cushioned  and  upholstered  seat 
with  carved  inset  squares  of  floral  design 
painted  in  bright,  cheerful  colors. 

The  high  mantel  has  an  arrangement  of 
floral  panels  that  gives  a  happy  reflection  of 
outdoors.  The  fireplace  has  a  brass  hood  with 
antique  fire-dogs  of  quaint  design.  A  wing 
chair  of  English  design  is  placed  at  one  side, 
while  a  book-stand  and  a  hand-wrought  stand¬ 
ing  lamp  at  the  other  side  give  this  room  an 
atmosphere  of  cheer  and  comfort.  The 
draperies  are  lavender,  with  a  small  floral 
pattern. 

The  dining-room  has  paneled  walls;  the 
table  and  chairs  are  of  craftsman  workman¬ 
ship,  with  a  rug  of  mulberry,  and  a  black-and- 
white  border. 

The  china  cabinet  is  painted  a  very  light  gray, 
with  rare  pieces  of  china  and  English  silver 
from  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  periods. 

In  the  bedroom,  the  eighteenth-century 
dresser  is  a  facsimile  by  a  master  craftsman. 


SUGGESTED  CHANGES 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR,  Home-Economics  Editor 

'T'HIS  small  house  has  many  good  features. 

Were  I  to  live  in  it,  however,  I  would  beg 
to  have  the  fireplace  built  in  on  the  other  side 
of  the  living-room,  where  it  would  not  be 
directly  in  the  path  of  one  going  to  the  hall. 

If  the  porch  is  to  be  glassed  in,  a  double  fire¬ 
place,  opening  on  either  side,  might  be  nicely 
arranged. 

I  would  eliminate  one  of  the  possibly 
dangerous  swinging  doors  in  the  pass-pantry 
between  kitchen  and  dining-room.  A  linen 
closet  on  the  second  or  third  floor  would  be 
advisable.  A  cleaning  closet  somewhere  down¬ 
stairs,  would  recommend  the  house  to  any 
woman. 


FAMOUS  WINDOWS 

— ’  THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 


HERE  in  the  President’s  Suite  world- 
famous  men — our  own  Presidents, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  King  of 
Belgium,  General  Pershing— have 
made  decisions  Lhat  swayed  the  world.  Here 
in  the  broad  bay  windows  of  the  luxuriously 
furnished  rooms  they  have  rested,  and 
watched  with  interest  the  Avenue  crowds. 


Everything  in  this  suite  is  “the  best.”  How 
natural  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  Shade  Rollers 
and  Shade  Fabrics  are  of  Stewart  Hartshorn 
make!  For  expert  buyers  know  that  for  fault¬ 
less  appearance  and  long  dependable  service 
the  Hartshorn  product  is  unrivaled. 


In  hotel  and  club  and  home.  Hartshorn  guarantees 
perfect  shade  service,  and  is  the  invariable  se¬ 
lection  of  those  who  would  avoid  shade  troubles. 


SHADE  ROLLERS  AND 
WINDOW  SHADE  FABRICS 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO.,  250  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


HE  WHO  USES  CYPRESS  BUILDS  BUT  ONCE 


* 


THE  WOOD  ETERNAL 


m 


SO  MANY  PEOPLE  KNOW 
so  little  about  woods 

(and  their  relative  values  —  How  is  it  with  you?) 

SO  MANY  PEOPLE  THINK 

that  “LUMBER  IS  LUMBER”  — (How  often  do  YOU 
specify  the  kind  of  wood  you  want  used  by  your  builder?) 

SO  MANY  PEOPLE  BELIEVE 

that  frequent  Repair  Bills  are  “  Necessary  Evils  ” — that  we  believe  we  are 
doing  a  public  service  in  informing  you  and  other  intelligent  people  on 


(  THE  WOOD 

HERE  IS  CYPRESS  VS.  AN  IRON  PLUG: 

About  110  years  ago,  when  Louisiana  was  a  French  Prov¬ 
ince,  the  Water  Mains  of  New  Orleans  were  CYPRESS 
logs,  18  feet  long  by  22  inches  diameter,  with  a  5-inch  hole 
bored  lengthwise.  These  were  joined  by  short  iron  tubes  ; 
tapered  at  both  ends.  A  few  years  ago  these  were  replaced 
by  the  most  modern  system.  Below  is  a  photograph  of  a 
section  of  one  of  the  CYPRESS  mains  just  as  it  was  dug 
up — as  sound  as  ever  after  100  years’  contact  with  wet  earth. 


Below  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the 
iron  connections  just 
as  dug  up  —  most  of 
them  rusted  past  all 
usefulness. 


ETERNAL”) 

HERE  IS  CYPRESS  VS.  WEATHER: 
A  photograph  of  a  CYPRESS  SHINGLE 
from  the  Austen  Homestead,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  built  in  1710,  and  at  last  accounts 
still  occupied  by  descendants  of  its  original 
builders,  with  the  original  CYPRESS  roof 
practically  intact. 

“ He  who  uses  CYPRESS  builds  but  once." 


. - '  —  ■  — — -^T Wiiimiiiitf  waft-*1 

CYPRESS  is  in  truth  “the  wood  eternal.”  If  you  are  putting  up  a  palace  or  a 
pasture  fence,  and  want  to  build  it  “FOR  KEEPS” — USE  CYPRESS — “of  course.” 

There  is  a  liberal  education  (and  a  wonderful  INVESTMENT  value  for  you)  in 
the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY  —  43  volumes  (all  without  cost)  on  all  phases 
of  building1  and  home  carpentry — some  with  plans  for  CYPRESS  bungalows 
and  other  delightful  things.  Vol.  I  tells  all  about  it.  Good  idea  to  send  for  it. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers’  Assn. 

1237  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or,  1237  Heard  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  TRADE  -  MARKED  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER 
DEALER’S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT ,  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY.  * 

_ _ _  _ _  T>UM  Pec  U.S,  ftaOnPr 


The  ‘  ‘All-round  HelpsDept.  ’  ’  of  tlieSouthern  CypressMfrs. Assn,  is  a  sort  of  national  head¬ 
quarters  for  home-loving  people  who  either  are  thinking  of  building  or  of  “fixing  up  theold 
place.  ”  ILs  service  is  prompt,  personal,  friendly  and  always  authoritative.  It  recommends 
the  use  of  Cypress,  the  “Wood  .Eternal,”  only  when  that  lumber  is  tlie  best  for  YOU. 

I  The  whole  Delineator  famity,  and  their  friends,  are  invited  to  test  its  spirit  and  facilities. 
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Sunset  is  particularly 
good  for  dyeing  all  dark, 
heavy  goods,  as  well  as  light 
materials. 

It  offers  an  easy,  economical  way  to 
reclaim  soiled,  faded  suits,  and  other 
garments: — makes  them  clean ,  fresh, 
snappy  like  new  in  half  an  hour. 

All  fabrics,  Cotton, 'Wool,  Silk  or  Mixed 
Goods,  are  dyed  by  Sunset  the  same 
shade  and  depth  of  color,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  dye  bath. 

In  your  own  kitchen,  without  stain¬ 
ing  hands  or  utensils,  Sunset  gives 
you  as  perfect  results  as  the 
professional  dver. 

Sunset 

Soap  Dyes 

are  FAST — will  not  crock,  fade  or  wash 
out.  The  color  is  gently  boiled  into  every 
thread  and  fibre,  without  injury  to  finest  fabrics. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Sunset 

99  Beautiful  fftl  From  delicate  Pink  to  deep,  riel)  Black, 

““  Rriiiianr  *  vV/iiV/lW  NaVy,  Purple  and  other  dark  colors. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  DYE  CORPORATION 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  D 
Toronto,  Can. 


Most  of  the  bettor 
stores  carry  Sun¬ 
set — ask  for  your 
favorite  color,  or 
send  us  your 
dealer’s  name  and 
fifteen  cents  and 
we  will  mail  a 
cake  postpaid. 


Sales  Representatives 
far  U.S.  and  Canada: 


HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE 
&CO.,  Inc. 

New  York — Toronto 


Always  say  “Bayer”  and  insist  upon  a  “Bayer  package” 


The  “Bayer  Cross”  on  Aspirin  tablets 
has  the  same  meaning  as  “Sterling”  on 
silver.  Both  mean  Genuine! 

“Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin”  should  be 
taken  according  to  the  directions  in  each 


“Bayer  package.”  Be  sure  the  “Bayer 
Cross”  is  on  package  and  on  tablets. 
Then  you  are  getting  the  genuine  Aspirin 
prescribed  by  physicians  for  over  eight¬ 
een  years. 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salieylicacid 


FOR  BABY’S  CRIB 

Hygienic  waterproof  sheeting 
that  really  protects 
It  is  pure  white,  light,  soft, 
pliable.  Not  heating,  creates 
no  perspiration,  dialing  or 
irritation.  Easily  cleaned — 
always  fresh,  dainty,  sweet. 
36  in.  wide,  light  or  heavy  ;  54 
in.  wide,  heavy  weight  onlv. 
GET  THE  GENUINE. 
I  .ook  for  Stork  trade  mark. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  Stork  Sheet¬ 
ing  write  us. 

TheStorkCo.,  Dept. 

2-S,  Boston,  Mass. 

M  rkers  o f Stork  SJi  oes&f  Cf  H I 
Stork  Pants ,  etc. 


Keep  Stomach  and  Bowels  Right 

By. giving  baby  the  harmless,  purely  vegetable, 
infants’  and  children’s  regulator. 

MRS.  WINSLOWS  SYRUP 

brings  astonishing,  gratifying  results 
in  making  baby’s  stomach  di 
gest  food  and  bowels  move 
as  they  should  at  teething 
time.  Guaranteed  free 
from  narcotics,  opiates, 
alcohol  and  all  harmful 
ingredients.  Safe 
and  satisfactory. 

At  All 
Druggists 


Con  tinned  from  page  15 

STAYING  OVERNIGHT 


could  never  take  her  lunch,  as  Jo  did,  in  a  tin 
lard-pail,  and  sit  on  a  foot-log  over  the  creek 
to  eat  it,  and  feed  crams  to  tne  minnows.  She 
lived  too  close. 

Jo  lived  a  whole  mile  away.  She  declared 
that  was  close.  To  tell-the-whole-truth,  noth- 
ing-but-the-truth,  Jo  said  a  mile  was  too  close. 
Why,  in  just  a  mile  one  could  never  find  any¬ 
thing,  by  which  Jo  might  have  meant  a  black 
bear,  or  a  green-eyed  cougar,  or  even  an  aggres¬ 
sive  bobcat.  Anyway,  Jo  never  had. 

TVTOW  the  Kuntz  kids  Jived  live  miles  away; 
L  ’  they  always  came  with  a  big  whi  te  horse  and 
took  turns  riding,  and  waiting.  Old  Whitey 
was  so  perfectly  safe  that  even  the  littlest 
Kuntz  kid  could  ride  off  alone.  In  fact,  Old 
Whitey  was  a  “stove-up”  stage  horse.  Once, 
quite  by  accident,  he  had  skidded  down  a 
soveral-hundred-foot  bank  right  into  the  pit 
of  Wildcat  Canon,  and  never  been  hurt  at  all. 
That  was  the  time  when  the  company  agent 
said  the  old  horse  would  have  to  be  shot,  no¬ 
body  could  get  him  out  of  the  place  he  had  got 
himself  into.  But  Tim  Kuntz  had  thought 
otherwise. 

“Give  him  to  me,  bedad!  and  I’ll  h’ist  him 
out,”  he  dared  the  company  agent  who  accept¬ 
ed  the  dare. 

Hoist  the  old  horse  out  Tim  did,  though  it 
took  a  week  and  a  day.  Meantime,  to  keep 
his  newly  acquired  specimen  of  live  stock  from 
starvation  Tim  Kuntz  periodically  lowered 
himself  with  his  bag  of  grain,  by  means  of  a 
well-knotted  rope,  into  the  cavernous  bowels  of 
the  Wildcat. 

Barba  Berg  had  once  been  up  that  canon. 
Father  had  taken  her.  She  had  inspected  the 
very  spot  where  Old  Whitey  skidded  down. 
Which  in  itself  was  an  adventure,  but  nothing 
compared  to  the  adventures  that  persistently 
popped  forth  after  Jo  Crow  became  a  pivotal 
point  in  Barba’s  career.  And  just  how  much 
had  Fate  to  do  with  that?  Adventures!  What 
about  staying  away  from  home  one  whole, 
long  dark  night  out  under  wild,  whispering 
myrtles?  For  a  little  girl  who  never  had? 

Indeed,  one  doesn’t  have  to  go  to  India  for 
thrills.  Unless,  of  course,  one  is  very,  very  old. 
Or  atrophied. 

Barba  Berg’s  heart  beat  like  an  excited  time¬ 
piece.  Tick-tock,  tock-tick,  tick-tock! 

npHEN,  all  at  once,  she  and  Jo  Crow  were  past 
the  edge  of  the  hill.  There  was  mother.  She 
was  sitting  at  the  little  side  pergola,  picking 
over  gooseberries. 

“Can  I  g-g-go — ”  began  Barba. 

Her  tongue  stuttered  stupidly.  But,  you 
see,  it  was  such  a  tremendous  thing  to  ask! 

“G-g-go  home  with  Jo,”  she  finished;  “to 
s-stay  all  night?” 

Whereupon  followed  a  jumbled  duet  of  be- 
seechments  in  which  “bonfires”  and  “blan¬ 
kets”  found  conspicuous  places. 

“Why- — Barba!”  hedged  mother. 

And  again,  very  soon  again,  “Why,  Barba! 
Mother's  little  daughter!” 

“But  we’re  going  to  bake  potatoes  in  the 
ashes!  Please,  mother,  please - ” 

But  mothers  are  not  easily  cajoled.  Not 
always.  This  was  a  time  when  Barba’s 
mother  was  not.  Except  for  that  wofully  dis¬ 
appointed  look  which  crept  steadily  up  into 
little  daughter’s  eyes,  as  if  all  the  world  had 
gone  suddenly  stale.  Did  you  ever  happen  to 
meet  any  one  who  felt  like  that? 

“Let’s  go  and  talk  it  over  with  father,” 
finally  compromised  mother.  “Father’s  down 
at  the  road-land  garden.” 

"MOW  it  happens  that  nobody  who  really 
lives  in  Coos  County  owns  any  road  land. 
Somehow,  they  can’t.  But  anybody  who 
wants  to,  can  make  garden  on  it.  Father  had 
wanted  to.  Because  a  bit  of  road  land  down 
on  the  river  bottom  made  most  excellent 
garden.  It  took  ten  minutes  to  go  to  it.  But 
nobody  minded  that.  Down  in  Coos  County 
one  finds  all  the  time  there  is  in  the  world — - 
and  not  very  much  to  put  in  it. 

“Your  pop’s  going  to  let  you,”  said  a  little 
whisper  from  one  corner  of  Jo’s  thin,  straight 
mouth.  “Men  don’t  fuss.” 

Which,  perhaps,  was  prophetic.  For  father 
winked  at  mother  quite  mysteriously  while  he 
comfortably  advised: 

“Um-mm.  Might  let  little  Barbakins  go 
just  this  once,  mother.  Seeing’s  she’s  going  to 
break  her  heart  if  you  don’t.  Ain’t  that  so, 
Pink  Cheeks?”  Whereupon  father  lightly 
pinched  one  of  Barba’s  cheeks,  making  it 
pinker  than  ever.  “Why,  when  I  was  Barba’s 
age - 

“That’s  different!  You  were  a  boy,"  inter¬ 
polated  mother  with  ultimate  scorn. 

Yet,  smiling  bravely,  mother  accepted  an 
adverse  verdict. 

“Out-of-doors — at  night?”  she  hesitated.  A 
cuddling  note  threaded  her  voice;  it  made  one 
think  of  a  mother  bird.  “I’m  afraid  you 
won’t  be  warm  enough,  little  daughter.” 

“We’ii  have  blankets,”  instructed  Jo  swiftly. 
“Lots  of  ’um.” 

So  Barba  went  joyously,  her  heart  attuned 
to  every  adventurous  emotion  in  the  universe. 
Her  happiness  brimmed  with  the  hours,  like  a 
cup  filling  up  under  a  faucet’s  drip-drip-drip. 

THERE  were  sour-dough  biscuits  for  supper, 
and  wild  honey,  and  a  broth  made  of  bitter 
herbs  and  browned  wheat  and  jerked  venison, 
and  potatoes  baked  in  the  ashes!  My,  but  it 
was  a  good  supper!  Different  from  anything 
Barba  Berg  had  ever  tasted  before.  But  then, 
everything  was  different.  For  instance,  the  1 
windows  at  Jo’s  home  were  just  holes  cut 
through  the  log  walls.  When  the  board  whicii 
closed  them  was  pulled  into  place  the  house 
was  quite  dark,  or  would  have  been  except  for  a 
twisted,  slowly  burning  rag  almost  submerged 
in  a  saucer  of  grease.  In  fact,  Barba’s  mother 
was  the  only  near  neighbor  who  had  real 
lamps,  brought  from  “back  in  York  State,”  it 
may  be.  Jo’s  mother,  between  puffs  on  her 
pipe,  expressed  her  contempt  concerning 
lamps;  she  opined  they  were  dangerous  con¬ 
traptions  invented  by  the  Evil  One  for  human 
destruction.  Or  something  like  that. 


But  even  disapproval  of  her  mother’s  lamps 
could  not  spoil  Barba’s  good  time.  It  was  all 
so  wonderful.  And  different.  And  potatoes 
roasted  in  the  ashes  had  never  been  so  good 
since  the  world  began.  You  know,  so  much 
depends  on  the  people  who  eat  them! 

A  million  stars  twinkled  into  place,  most  of 
them  to  be  immediately  blotted  out  by  the 
leaping  bonfire.  It  flared  and  crackled  and 
flamed  as  only  perfect!  bonfires  can. 

Presently,  a  moon  peered  over  the  tops  of  the 
tali  fir-trees,  like  a  cow  looking  curiously 
across  a  pasture  fence,  wondering  what  all  the 
commotion  might  be  about. 

Presently,  Jo  Crow’s  mother  brought  out  a 
load  of  blankets  and  made  primitive  beds 
under  a  wild  myrtle-tree. 

The  pungent  odor  of  the  myrtle  leaves 
haunted  all  the  drifting  dark;  it  crept  subtly 
into  the  back  of  Barba’s  thoughts.  She  drew 
deep,  deep  breaths.  She  never  knew  before 
that  night  smelled  so  good!  But,  after  all 
she  gave  it  small  attention,  even  as  she  did  the 
two  burns  on  her  fingers.  Such  passing  items 
she  merely  sensed  subconsciously  between 
great  gulps  of  pure  content  as  her  small  pink 
apron  flashed  in  and  out  about  the  big  bonfire 
Indeed,  she  was  scarcely  quiet  at  all,  even  for 
the  outdoor  supper.  But  still  she  did  have 
time  to  wonder  vaguely  why  mothers  always 
thought  little  girls  were  best  off  in  their  own 
white  beds,  between  two  white  sheets,  safely 
tucked  in,  when  dark  came  down.  Well 
mothers  did  not  know.  This  was  the  most 
beautiful  time  Barba  Berg  had  ever  had,  and 
she  could  never  sit  up  so  late  at  home! 

T T  MUST  have  been  very,  very  late,  very,  very 

very  late  for  little  girls,  when  Jo’s  mother 
announced  very  decidedly  that  it  was  bedtime 
for  everybody. 

Reluctantly  Barba  heard.  But  then,  going 
to  bed  under  a  wild  myrtie-tree  could  not  be 
commonplace.  It  was  not  like  going  to  bed 
between  sheets,  and  being  tucked  in.  Oh,  no! 
This  night  made  adventure  into  the  Great 
Unknown.  Does  it  need  to  matter  if  one  is 
only  nine?  Or  nineteen?  Or  forty-nine? 

With  a  blissful  sigh  Barba  slid  into  her  place 
among  the  blankets.  And  then  it  happened! 
The  unexpected! 

Possibly  it  was  because  Barba  was  so  excited 
that  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes,  while  for  ages 
— almost  ages — Jo’s  rhythmic  breathing  had 
proclaimed  her  far  away  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 
Jo  had  gone — and  left  Barba  behind! 

The  bonfire  smoldered.  The  stars  crept 
back  to  then-  places.  Barba  recited  very 
softly  all  the  Mother  Goose  rimes  she  could  re¬ 
member.  Then  she  tried  to  sing  herself  to 
sleep;  she  sang  all  the  lullabies  she  had  ever 
heard  mother  sing,  oh,  so  very,  very  softly! 

It  was  no  use! 

The  sandman  could  not  find  Barba  Berg. 

AN  ODD  kind  of  a  lump  came  up  in  Barba’s 
soft,  warm  throat.  It  grew  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  faster  and  faster,  like  Jack’s  bean-stalk. 
And  then,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the 
lump  spilled  over.  It  was  a  great  big  sob! 
Barba  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  but  there  it 
was. 

“Want  anything?”  murnmred  Jo  sleepily. 

“Uh — uh,”  denied  Barba  stolidly.  4 

After  that  for  infinite  ages  Barba  Berg  lay 
very  still.  Everything  slept.  Even  the  bird 
that  had  been  making  small  twitterings  high 
in  the  myrtle-tree  was  silent.  It  was  a  silent 
world.  Except  for  the  softly  mumbling  fir- 
trees.  They  seemed  to  be  answering  the 
whispers  of  a  river  which  tossed  restlessly 
somewhere  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

The  lump  in  Barba’s  throat  tightened.  She 
thought  of  her  little  white  cot  with  the  white 
sheet  turned  down  over  the  pink  quilt,  empty, 
while  the  puzzled  sandman  hunted  in  vain  for 
a  little  girl  who  at  that  very  identical  moment 
was  out  in  the  black  woods,  wide  awake,  in 
the  clutch  of  the  hideous  old  hag  folks  call 
Homesickness. 

How  had  it  happened? 

She  had  wanted  to  come.  She  would  have 
been  wofully  disappointed  if  mother  had  put 
her  foot  down — as  mothers  can  on  occasion — 
and  perhaps  she  might  have  teased,  and 
teased,  and  teased — as  little  girls  do,  on  oc¬ 
casion.  Why,  for  a  long  time,  ever  since 
school  began,  she  had  longed  to  stay  away 
from  home  overnight,  the  way  Josephine 
Crowley  could.  But  she  did  not  know  it  was 
going  to  be  like  this.  Mother  had  known  all 
along.  Queer  how  mothers  knew  ahead. 
Little  girls  didn’t  know— even  fathers  didn’t. 
Wliy,  father  had  said  she  could  come. 

Barba  Berg  swallowed  hard.  The  lump  in 
her  throat  hurt  worse  than  whooping-cough. 

Cautiously  she  sat  up,  and  listened,  and 
swai  lowed. 

A  LL  at  once  she  knew  exactly  what  she  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  Exactly.  Because  she  wanted 
her  mother,  most  awfully;  she  wanted  to  find 
her  own  little  white  cot — and  be  tucked  in! 

Quietly  she  crept  out  from  under  the 
blankets,  careful  not  to  disturb  Jo. 

Groping  in  the  shadow  Barba  found  her 
little  school-coat,  and  her  two  stubby  shoes. 
Softly  she  pat-patted  down  the  dark  path  that 
led  to  the  main  road.  Gaining  that,  she 
breathed  freely.  Josephine  had  not  waked. 
Neither  had  Josephine’s  mother.  Nor  any¬ 
body. 

At  the  very  edge  of  a  saucer  of  moon-spilled 
silver  Barba  sat  down  and  painstakingly  put 
on  her  shoes.  Then  she  started  for  home. 

The  way  ahead  looked  like  a  tunnel  of  ink. 
In  it  were  humped-up  I’oots  over  which  one 
stumbled,  and  puddles  into  which  one  fell — 
translucent  pools  of  green  ooze  giving  back  a 
treacherous  moon — and  overleaning  under¬ 
brush  that  flew  about  and  stingingly  slapped 
one  in  the  face.  But  Barba  did  not  care. 
She  was  going  home — straight  as  a  bar  to  its 
magnet.  Nothing  short  of  sheer  physical 
force  could  have  turned  her  from  her  purpose. 

If  Barba  Berg  had  not  been  homesick  she 
would  have  been  horribly  frightened.  Going- 
on-nine  is  not  very  big  at  best.  And  the 
Con  chided  on  page  11 
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If  you  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  sugar-cured 
kind,  buy  Baker’s  Dry 
Shred  Coconut  in  the 
blue  paper  carton. 


TENDER,  juicy,  fresh — nothing  added — just 
the  delicious  nut  meat  canned  in  its  own  pal¬ 
atable  milk — that  s  Baker’s  Fresh  Grated  Coconut! 

A  real  treat  from  the  tropics  with  every  bit  of 
the  flavor  and  food  value  that  the  freshly  picked 
nut  contains.  To  those  who  never  before  have 
used  prepared  coconut— -with  the  milk — it  is  a 
|  revelation. 

You  will  be  quick  to  appreciate  its  unusual 
flavor  and  freshness.  And  you  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  using  coconut  that  is  kept  fresh  in  cans,  in  the 
same  way  Nature  keeps  it  fresh  in  the  nut — 

with  the  milk. 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  Baker’s  Canned  or  Dry-Shred 
Coconut  is  not  obtainable  at  your 
grocer’s,  send  20c  in  stamps  for 
full  size  can  or  package.  Andplease 
mention  your  dealer’s  name. 


Recipes  for  some  wonderful 
coconut  dainties  from  Jamaica  and 
Hawaii,  as  well  as  for  the  better 
known  cakes,  pies  and  candies,  are 
given  in  a  Free  Recipe  Booklet. 
Write  for  it  today. 
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More  Leisure  and  a  Gleaner  House 


Keeping  the  house  clean  need  not 
make  you  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  many 
other  things  you  really  like  to  do.  You 
can  make  your  work  far  easier  and  still 
have  a  bright,  dustless  home. 

Let  the  Torrington  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner  keep  the  house  clean  for  you. 
It  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  housework 
— cleans  quickly,  easily,  and  thoroughly. 
Rugs  need  never  be  beaten  nor  sent  to 
the  cleaner’s,  and  it  keeps  all  the  other 

furnishings  just  as  immaculate. 

•  • 

Big  Brush — Powerful  Suction 

Here  is  the  secret  of  Torrington 
efficiency,  the  reason  for  its  great 


success:  All  the  electric  power  is  in  the 
suction ,  while  the  big  brush  runs  naturally , 
like  a  carpet-sweeper . 

This  fundamental  principle  of  right 
cleaning  means  two  things  to  you:  First, 
th  e  air-suction  is  so  powerful  it  draws  up 
all  the  ground-in  dirt.  Second the  big 
revolving  brush  picks  up  the  surface 
litter  thoroughly,  without  pounding 
and  breaking  the  nap  of  your  rugs. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
exact  working  and  significance  of  these 
two  vitally  important  features.  Go  and 
see  for  yourself  why  a  Torrington 
means  cleaner  cleaning  and  less  work. 


X  Ray  View 
Showing  Brush 


/  ‘ ^enc^  f°r  free  copy  of  our  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  change  daily 
cleaning  from  hours  of  hard  work  to  minutes  of  play.  We  shall 
also  gladly  send  information  about  a  free  trial  and  partial  payments. 

THE  TORRINGTON  COMPANY 

National  Sweeper  Division 

7  Laurel  Street  Torrington,  Connecticut 
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Concluded  from  page  74 

STAYING  OVERNIGHT 


forest  was  a  very  big  forest.  It  was  full  of  all 
sorts  of  things  that  forests  are  full  Of.  Besides, 
Barba  had  never  taken  a  trip  at  midnight, 
alone,  in  the  black  dark,  before  in  all  her  life. 
The  only  thing  she  thought  about  was  the 
little  clearing  somewhere  ahead — in  the  middle 
of  that  clearing  stood  her  very  own  home! 

On  and  on  and  on  and  on  she  went,  cut  by 
flying  switches,  scratched  by  wild-rose  thorns, 
going  ankle  deep  in  trickling  ooze — one  recog¬ 
nized  a  puddle  only  when  one  stepped  in  it, 
and  then  it  was  too  late  to  step  anywhere  else — 
stumbling,  falling,  running,  waiting  a  minute  to 
get  her  breath,  and  on  again.  Indeed,  it  was  an 
extraordinary  road,  not  at  all  like  the  one 
Barba  had  traversed  less  than  ten  horn’s  before. 

\  LL  at  once  the  sky  opened  ahead,  a  faintly 
B  glimmering  sky  peppered  with  stars  like  a 
field  full  of  buttercups. 

The  tunnel  of  ink  grew  lighter.  A  shadow 
moved,  a  peculiar  pitch-black  shadow. 

Barba  hesitated.  She  knew  that  shadows 
did  not  walk  right  across  dappled  moonlight  all 
by  themselves.  Perhaps  it  was  a  man!  Yet 
all  the  men  Barba  knew  carried  lanterns  when 
they  went  through  the  wilderness  at  night. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  tramp!  Barba  greeted  this 
idea  joyfully.  She  was  not  afraid  of  tramps, 
seeing  so  many  of  them;  in  fact,  she  felt  quite 
friendly  toward  tramps.  They  were  always 
asking  to  sleep  in  the  barn  on  the  hay.  Be¬ 
cause  they  were  always  broke,  whatever  that 
meant,  and  always  going  to  Coos  Bay  after 
work.  Many  a  time  had  Barba  carried  a  plate 
of  hot  breakfast  down  to  the  gate  for  a  tramp, 
and  stood  back  a  little  and  waited  for  the 
plate.  Why,  she  felt  perfectly  acquainted 
with  tramps.  Tramps  were  a  good  deal  like 
fathers;  not  exactly  like  fathers,  but  some.  ' 

So  she  hurried  forward  to  catch  up  with  the 
shadow  that  moved. 

Then  she  stopped — stock-still. 

“Woof?”  said  the  shadow  inquiringly. 
“Woof?  Woof?” 

Whereupon,  Barba  Berg  screamed,  and 
screamed,  and  screamed,  which  is  exactly 
what  you  would  expect  a  girl  to  do.  It  doesn’t 
matter,  does  it,  if  she  is  nine?  Or  nineteen? 
Or  forty-nine? 


VOU  see,  the  shadow  was  a  very  big,  very 
*  black  mountain  bear.  Barba  knew.  There 
was  a  perfectly  fascinating  picture  of  a  bear  in 
a  book  at  home.  Besides,  when  she  and 
father  and  mother  had  moved  from  “back  in 
York  State”  out  to  Oregon  they  had  stopped 
in  Portland  and  viewed  the  park.  Clutching 
tightly  to  father’s  hand,  Barba  had  hung  over 
the  pit  where  two  black  bears  lived,  and  felt 
curious  little  chills  trek  up  her  spine.  Yet 
visiting  a  bear  in  a  park  is  nothing  compared  to 
visiting  a  bear  in  the  dark  woods,  on  a  lonely 
road,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  nobody 
knowing  anything  about  it  at  all! 

Without  stopping  to  consider  matters, 
Barba  went  tumbling  pell-mell  into  the  wild- 
blackberry  briers  at  one  side  of  the  road.  But 
the  bear,  rumbling  with  surprised  grunts,  went 
lumbering  hastily  up  the  hill.  Barba,  very 
quiet,  heard  him  crashing  through  the  brush. 

Silly  bear! — from  bear  viewpoint.  He 
might  have  disposed  nicely  of  one  small  girl, 
but  he  did  not.  To  be  sure,  bears,  big,  black 
mountain  bears,  are  very  fastidious  in  their 
tastes.  Their  appetites  are  quite  epicurean. 
They’d  rather  eat  the  huckleberries,  which 
were  thick  on  the  hills  just  then ;  or  nice,  fat, 
fresh  pork  from  any  farmer’s  pen. 


TUST  how  she  reached  home  Barba  Berg 
J  never  remembered.  She  found  herself  pound¬ 
ing  furiously  on  the  front  door  and  calling  at 
the  top  of  her  voice; 

“Le’-me-in!  Le’-me-in!  Le’-me-in!”  Just 
that.  Over  and  over. 

Of  course  everybody  woke  up.  Father  and 
mother  and  the  timber  cruiser  who  had 
stopped  to  stay  all  night,  even  the  tramp  in  the 
barn  who  had  slipped  in  after  dusk. 

Barba  told  her  story.  It  was  very  short. 
It  did  not  amount  to  much.  The  only  thing  that 
amounted  to  much  was  being  home  with  mother. 

“I — just  wanted  to  come  home,”  yawned 
Barba  sleepily  from  mother’s  arms.  Indeed, 
the  sandman  had  waited!  “And  I  met  a — • 
met  a — bear.” 

Barba’s  head  snuggled  against  mother’s 
shoulder,  even  if  she  was  a  pretty  big  girl  to  be 
held.  But  mother  cried  and  cried.  And 
everybody  asked  questions,  to  the  sandman’s 
utter  disgust.  Father  blew  his  nose  many 
times  very  vigorously,  while  the  timber 
cruiser  kept  tramping  all  over,  announcing: 
“Plucky  little  lady!  Think  of  a  girl  doing  that!” 

But  Barba  did  not  even  listen:  She  was 
traveling  straight  into  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Presently,  after  it  had  begun  to  get  just  a 
little  bit  light,  father  took  a  gun  and  went 
back  down  the  road.  The  timber  cruiser 
went  along. 


CO  DID  the  tramp,  and  two  dogs — they  at 

once  recognized  that  something  very  impor¬ 
tant  had  happened. 

“Fresh  bear  steak  for  breakfast,”  apostro¬ 
phized  father. 

“The  trail’s  too  new  to  lose,”  rhapsodized 
the  timber  cruiser.  “The  pups’ll  pick  it  up. 
No  trouble.  They’ll  tree  the  varmint  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  Likely  we’ll  have  to  wait 
around  for  light  enough  to  shoot.” 

As  it  happened,  the  timber  cruiser  was  a  very 
good  prophet,  as  also  was  father.  But  mother 
quite  turned  up  her  nose  at  the  idea  of  “bear 
steak  for  breakfast.”  Fortunately,  none  of 
the  neighbors,  far  or  near,  felt  that  way  about 
it,  and  the  tramp  and  the  timber  cruiser  made 
ideal  delivery  boys;  so  that  almost  everybody 
had  a  chunk  of  nice  bear  steak,  which,  if  you 
think  so,  is  quite  equal  to  nice  beefsteak. 

But  all  this  bothered  Barba  very  little. 

The  thing  that  really  did  bother  her — it  had 
popped  up,  perfectly  unexpectedly,  like  a  birth¬ 
day  Jack-in-the-box — had  not  in  any  way 
occurred  to  father  or  to  mother.  And  of 
course  not  to  the  tramp  or  the  timber  cruiser. 
But  to  Barba  it  was  the  biggest  worry  on 
earth — and  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 


with  the  bear.  She  thought  of  it  just  as  she 
was  taking  her  last  spoonful  of  breakfast 
cereal.  After  that — !  Truly,  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  them. 

CHE  did  not  want  to  start  to  school  that 
_  morning.  Because  of  the  worry.  Four  times 
mother  cautioned:  “You’ll  be  late,  dear.” 

And  after  Barba  did  start  her  feet  dragged 
horribly. 

The  very  last  bell  tinkled  its  very  last  tinkle 
just  as  she  reached  the  schoolhouse  steps. 
She  wasn’t  exactly  late,  but  almost. 

Barba  hurriedly  slid  along  to  her  end  of  the 
big  plank  seat,  where  her  very  own  initials 
were  carved  on  the  home-made  desk.  “B.  B.” 
— that  is  what  it  said;  which  meant:  “This 
is  Barba  Berg’s  particular  sanctum  sanctorum.” 
Her  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  her  little  school 
pinafore.  She  immediately  became  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  spelling-book  that  she  was  utterly 
oblivious  to  soft  whisperings — being  in  school, 
you  know  how  it  is — and  side  glances.  Even 
a  sly  little  note,  much  folded  and  twisted, 
stayed  exactly  where  it  fell,  which  shows  how 
stupid  Barba  was  that  morning. 

But  Jo  Crow,  whose  grandmother  was — - 
Oh,  well,  Jo  was  busy  in  other  ways.  She  had 
other  fish  to  fry.  Her  seatmate’s  sudden 
reticence  bothered  Jo  not  at  all.  Let  Barba 
work  if  she  wanted  to. 

Recess  hurried  along. 

“One — two — three!”  counted  Teacher  Dear. 

And  a  certain  little  girl  who  could  not  stay 
away  from  her  mother  one  single  night  must 
rise  and  march  out!  Every  one  must  march 
out.  That  was  the  rule.  There  was  no  help 
for  it.  Marching  out  was  Teacher  Dear’s 
hobby.  Once  out,  Barba  would  be  at  the 
never-tender  mercy  of  her  playmates.  And 
Jo!  What  would  they  say?  What  would  Jo 
say?  This  was  the  biggest  worry  on  earth,  so 
big  that  Barba  entirely  forgot  about  the  bear. 
Indeed,  what  “they  say”  has  bothered  more 
than  one  of  us  more  than  once. 

Barba  was  miserably  unhappy.  She  walked 
along  like  a  little  mechanical  girl,  with  her  eyes 
down  on  the  toes  of  her  stubby  school  shoes. 
Once  beyond  Teacher  Dear’s  ken  the  torment 
would  begin.  They  would  all  turn  upon  her. 
They  would  call  her - — 

It  was  unthinkable! 

Even  Jo  would  call  her - 

'“THINGS  do  look  so  different  by  daylight! 

1  Barba  wished  with  all  her  soul  that  she  had 
stayed  overnight.  Perhaps  she  might  if  she 
had  tried  harder,  tried  hard  enough.  She 
drew  a  long  breath.  Meeting  a  bear  was 
nothing  compared  to  meeting  one’s  playmates 
• — and  Jo.  Her  sensitive  little  self  went  sud¬ 
denly  sick,  one  hand  went  up  to  her  hot  cheek, 
her  eyelids  seemed  weighed  with  lead. 

“One — two — three — four!”  finished  Teacher 
Dear. 

The  marching  line  broke  apart. 

Barba  stood  out  in.  the  yard,  ready  for  the 
brand.  Jo  would  begin — Barba  knew  just 
how  it  would  be — Jo  would  begin: 

“  ’Fraidy-baby!  ’Fraidy-baby!  ’Fraidy- 
baby!  Goosie-gull!  Goosie-gull!” 

Then  everybody  would  laugh,  and  one  little 
girl  who  could  not  stay  away  from  home  over¬ 
night  would  become  a  pariah! 

But  there  came  a  moment  of  tense  hush, 
then  a  scurrying  of  feet.  Everything  had 
been  arranged  during  school  hours,  and  Teach¬ 
er  Dear  no  wiser.  Isn’t  it  odd?  Barba  lifted 
wondering  eyes.  Suddenly  every  one  giggled, 
and  clasped  hands,  and  went  dancing  around 
in  a  circle,  ring-around-a-rosy,  with  Barba  in 
the  center.  They  were  all  chanting  together, 
gaily,  singsongily,  according  to  Jo’s  dictation: 

“Barba’s  it,  it,  it! 

She  made  a  hit,  hit,  hit, 

When  she  found  a  bear,  bear,  bear. 

Right  over  there,  there,  there!” 

Whereupon  every  pointing  thumb  would  jerk 
in  the  direction  of  Barba’s  midnight  encounter. 
Indeed,  the  tramp  and  the  timber  cruiser  had 
spread  the  story  well  along  the  road,  with 
praise  for  one  “Plucky  Little  Lady.”  And 
every  one  who  could  had  already  gone  past 
and  viewed  the  tracks.  Jo  enjoyed  a  sort  of 
reflected  glory:  at  last  some  one  had  found 
something  on  the  scorned  lone  mile  of  her  daily 
path.  It  had  been  reserved  for  Barba  to  do 
what  Jo  never  had. 

Into  Barba’s  blue  eyes  dawned  a  slow  com¬ 
prehension. 

WHY — why,  her  playmates  were  proud  of 
vv  her!  Barba’s  heart  thrilled.  Her  eyes 
shone.  She  took  a  little  gay  dancing  step  along 
with  the  rest.  Isn’t  it  odd  the  way  dreads  end 
— bridges  we  cross  but  never  come  to?  But 
she  made  earnest  protest: 

“I  didn’t  do  anything.  Honest  Injun!  I 
didn’t  do  anything  at  all.  The  dogs  treed  the 
bear,  and - ” 

“Of  course,”  answered  Josephine  Crowley 
with  cool  scorn;  “what’s  dogs  for?” 

“And  father  shot  it,”  hurried  on  Barba 
loyally.  “Father - ” 

“Those  pups  couldn’t  ’a’  treed  that  bear,” 
countered  Jo  composedly,  “and  your  pop 
couldn’t  ’a’  shot  it,  if  you  hadn’t  gone  prowling 
about  in  the  dark  just  like  my  grown-up  cousin 
Paul  down  to  Tillamook ,  and  found  that  bear. 
You  found  him,  didn’t  you?  Then  you  hiked 
home  and  waked  your  folks.  You  told  ’em 
where  to  go,  didn’t  you?  And  they  went.  But 
I  guess  it  was  your  bear.  Finding’s  having.” 

Which  settled  the  matter  conclusively.  Jo 
Crow  was  not  in  the  habit  of  having  her  ver¬ 
sion  of  things  disputed.  At  least,  not  by  any 
one  who  went  to  school  in  the  little  log  school- 
house  over  in  Coos. 

Recess  came  to  an  end.  Barba  snuggled 
back  again  into  her  seat,  a  happy-hearted  girl. , 
She  had  risen  on  an  unexpected  wave  of  popu¬ 
larity.  Which,  indeed  and  indeedy,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  being  a  ’Fraidy-baby,  or 
a  Goosie-gull. 

After  all,  Fate  seemed  to  have  managed 
affairs  very  satisfactorily.  Or  was  it  Jo  Crow 
who  deserves  the  credit? 
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VAN  I LLA  AND  32  OTHER  FLAVORS 


THE  LARGEST  SELLING  BRAND  IN  THE  U.S 


Lemonade 

Is  both  good  and  good  for  you 


Keep  a  full  pitcher  always 
within  reach. 

Delicious,  refreshing-,  vitaliz¬ 
ing  lemonade! — what  other  drink 
equals  it  when  you  are  thirsty, 
hot  and  tired? 

Lemonade  cools  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem,  not  merely  the  throat,  as 
ordinary  cold  drinks  do.  It  cools 


not  merely  because  it’s  cold Jsut 
because  it’s  lemon. 

That’s  why  more  lemonade  is 
consumed  in  summer  than  any 
other  kind  of  drink. 

Lemonade  is  the  Aristocrat  of 
Soft  Drinks. 

Don’t  go  another  day  without 
it.  Use — 


Store  Owners  Write  Us 

There  are  big  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  use  of  efficient 
machines  for  the  quick  and 
profitable  dispensing  of  real 
lemonade  and  fresh  orange 
juice  drinks.  Write  us 
about  new  profits. 


Also  Distributors  of 
Sunkist  Oranges  and 
Sunkist  Marmalade 


S  CALIFORNIA 
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Uniformly  Good  Lemons 

They  make  not  only  the  best,  but  best  looking  lemon¬ 
ade,  because  they  are  tart,  juicy  and  full-flavored  and  have 
bright,  clean,  waxy  skins. 

Send  for  free  book,  “Sunkist  New-Day  Drinks,”  con¬ 
taining  53  recipes  for  delicious,  cooling  beverages. 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
A  Non-profit  Co-operative  Organization  of  10,000  Growers 
Section  104,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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E  McK  &  R  Health  Helps  are  simple,' 
wholesome  household  remedies  for  every¬ 
day  ailments  to  be  used  to  keep  people  in 
good  condition,  to  correct  illness  and  to 
make  folks  realize  the  art  of  keeping  well. 

Eighty-Six  years  have  been  spent  develop¬ 
ing,  through  scientific  research  and  through 
constant  study  of  medical  science  the  many 
preparations  sold  in  drug  stores  throughout 
the  country  under  the  “McK  &  R5’  Label. 

’There  is  a  McK  &  K  product 
for  every  toilet  and  medicinal  use 


Tamil 


One  of  Life’s  greatest  comforts  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  our  dead 
rest  in  undisturbed  peace  and  safety  throughout  the  years. 

And  while  few  can  afford  a  time-enduring  mausoleum,  within  the 
purse  of  all  is  the  satisfaction  of  permanent  protection  for  lo9ed  ones 
against  the  inroads  of  underground  elements. 

THE  CLARK  GRAVE  VAULT,  built  from  plates  of  Keystone 
rust-resisting  steel  and  tested  to  5000  pounds  hydraulic  pressure,  is 
guaranteed  for  fifty)  years. 

Twenty  years  of  grave  vault  building  experience  indicates  that  the 
Clark  wiil  keep  casket  and  contents  intact  for  centuries. 

Full  description  and  proofs  of  Clark  Grave  Vault  quality  sent  on 
request. 


lark  GraA>e  Vault  Co 

Dept.  101,  TovJn  &  Starling  Sts., 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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MA  BENNETT 
TAKES  A  HAND 


“H’m!  Seems  a  long  time  ago  since  you 
and  Alvin  and  I  used  to  go  to  dances,  don’t  it? 
Joe’s  a  nice-looking  boy,  too.  He  tied  Ella 
for  me  the  last  time  I  was  down  to  Yantic  and 
Pa  forgot  to  put  the  hitch-rope  in  the  wagon. 
Grown  a  lot,  too,  since  he’s  been  to  war,  real 
sightly  and  manly.  I’ll  be  kinder  sorry  when 
he  wears  out  his  uniform,  he  looks  so  good  in 
it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  any  kind  of  foreigners,” 
Aunt  Lovina  answered  flatly.  “I  don’t 
blame  Alvin  a  mite.  There’s  something 
about  ’em  that  I  can’t  just  explain,  but  their 
ways  ain’t  our  ways,  and  it’s  a  raging  pity 
for  a  girl  like  Nell,  with  the  stock  she  has  behind 
"her,  to  throw  herself  away  and  gad  around 
with  any  serious  intentions  whatsoever  with  a 
Finlander.  My  land  alive,  Elizabeth,  where 
is  Finland,  anyhow?  It’s  all  hazy  in  my  mind 
with  Greenland’s  icy  mountains  and  reindeer 
and  Eskimos.” 

IV/f  A  LEANED  back  her  head  with  her 
quick,  full  laugh. 

“I’m  afraid,  Lovina,  I  don’t  know  much 
more  about  it  myself.  It’s  one  of  those  little 
nations  we  went  over  to  help,  and  if  the  Tower 
of  Babel  hadn’t  tumbled  when  it  did,  I  suppose 
folks  wouldn’t  have  got  so  mixed  up,  and  we’d 
know  Joe  better.  I’ve  been  so  busy,  what 
with  one  thing  and  another,  that  I  haven’t 
been  over  to  see  them  since  Joe  got  back.  I 
like  Ottilie  real  well.” 

“I  don’t.  I  don’t  have  no  faith  at  all  in 
anybody  that  tries  to  kill  themselves.”  Aunt 
Lovina’s  tight  little  iron-gray  curls  shook 
emphatically.  “If  they  try  it  once,  they  will 
again.  Seems  like  it  gets  to  be  a  sort  of 
mania  with  them.  Remember  Hetty  Wil¬ 
liams,  don’t  you?  Tied  herself  up  to  rafters 
and  bedposts  and  what  not,  driving  her  family 
most  out  of  their  wits  trying  to  save  her;  even 
took  pisen  sometimes.” 

“I  know,”  said  Ma  tolerantly.  “Poor 
thing!  Always  tied  loose  knots,  though,  and 
never  took  anything  stronger  than  paregoric  or 
pain-killer.  It  was  just  Hetty’s  way  of  trying 
to  make  folks  appreciate  her.  You  know 
when  she  was  little  her  mother  married  again 
and  Hetty  used  to  make  believe  fall  down¬ 
stairs  and  get  hint  so  her  mother  would  pet 
her  once  in  a  while.” 

“Well,  Elizabeth,”  Aunt  Lovina  spoke  with 
finality,  “any  mother  with  five  little  chil¬ 
dren  dependent  on  her  that  tries  to  cut  her 
mortal  coil  short  jumping  down  wells  ain’t 
got  a  mite  of  my  sympathy.  We’re  put  here 
for  discipline  and  ‘whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth,’  and  if  she  hadn’t  been  a  foreigner 
she’d  have  had  better  sense.  I’m  going  to 
step  along  and  call  on  Miss  Bugbee  up  the 
road.  Ben  saw  her  driving  to  Norwich  Tues¬ 
day,  and  I  want  to  find  out  what  she  went  for. 
Going  to  have  the  golden-wedding  celebration, 
ain’t  you?” 

THE  last  words  floated  back  to  Ma  as  the  old 

lady  plodded  down  the  path  to  the  road,  for¬ 
getful  of  her  lumbago,  buoyant  and  belligerent. 
But  to  Ma’s  inner  vision  she  seemed  a  shining 
messenger.  With  the  Spring  cleaning  crowd¬ 
ing  her,  and  the  children’s  Easter  festival  on 
her  hands,  and  her  own  golden-wedding  anni¬ 
versary  looming  two  weeks  ahead/  she  had 
forgotten  the  town  talk  about  Nell  Parmalee 
and  the  Finlander  boy,  but  now  her  conscience 
told  her  she  must  go  and  see  Joe. 

He  lived  with  Ottilie,  his  sister-in-law,  and 
her  five  children  on  the  old  Wetherill  home¬ 
stead,  a  big  two-story  red  house  standing  alone 
in  the  lonesomest  part  of  the  town.  The  two 
Wetherill  girls  had  lived  on  there  alone  until 
they  were  both  past  seventy  and  had  died 
within  a  week  of  each  other.  The  nephew  out 
in  Nebraska  who  inherited  the  property  sold 
it  through  an  agency  to  Joe’s  father,  a  Finnish 
pedler  from  New  London. 

The  mail-man  had  told  Ma  of  the  little 
black-eyed  silent  woman  and  her  silent,  black- 
eyed  children  who  arrived  that  Fall.  The 
father  had  been  killed  in  the  war.  Ma  had 
intended  going  to  call  on  her,  but  the  Winter 
had  come  early  that  year  and  it  was  six  miles 
over,  and  somehow  the  Finlanders  had  es¬ 
caped  her  mind  until  Spring  came  around 
again,  and  then  she  heard  that  Joe  had  joined 
the  Marines  and  gone  away.  It  seemed 
queer,  the  way  youngsters  sprouted  all  at 
once  into  manhood.  He  had  been  only 
fifteen  when ’they  had  first  arrived,  a  tall, 
shy-eyed  boy,  with  eyes  like  his  father,  and 
long,  sensitive  fingers. 

npHE  second  year  his  father  had  died,  and  Ma 

had  ever  after  held  herself  responsible  for 
what  followed.  One  day  there  had  come  the 
news  over  the  telephone  from  Doctor  Widde- 
comb  that  Ottilie  had  thrown  herself  down  the 
well. 

“Thought  you’d  better  hear  about  it,  Mis’ 
Bennett.  The  eldest  girl  heard  her  scream  in 
time,  and  the  water’s  pretty  low  this  time  of 
the  year,  anyhow.  You  know  the  Wetherill 
girls  hadn’t  spent  a  cent  to  have  it  cleaned  out 
in  years,  so  they  got  her  out  in  time ;  but  she’s 
all  broke  up.  Heard  her  husband  had  died 
months  ago  in  one  of  the  prison-camps. 
Having  hard  luck  all  around.  Most  out  of 
her  mind  living  there  alone,  trying  to  get  food 
for  those  children.  Seems  like  Bethany  had 
better  stop  making  things  for  soldiers  and 
shouting  spread-eagle  patriotism,  and  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  taking  care  of  some  of  its 
own  soldiers’  families,  so  they  don’t  starve 
or  commit  suicide.” 

“Well,”  Ma  had  gasped,  “I  guess  you’re 
about  right,  David.  I’ll  take  care  of  them 
from  now  on,  and  I  count  myself  responsible 
for  what’s  happened.  I  should  have  known 
better  than  to  have  left  that  child  there  all 
soul  alone  with  her  sorrow.” 

P'OR  months  she  had  kept  her  word,  visiting 

often  at  the  old  red  farmhouse,  starting 
Ottilie  to  raising  chickens  and  calves  and  mak¬ 
ing  butter  to  sell,  but  when  Joe  came  back  she 
had  given  up  the  charge,  feeling  the  tension  over, 
Lately  she  had  caught  a  bit  of  talk  here  and 
Continued  on  page  79 
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MA  BENNETT 
TAKES  A  HAND 

there  at  the  Ladies’  Aid  meetings  of  Nell 
Parmalee  going  aroimd  too  much  with  the 
Finlander,  but  in  her  own  mind  she  had  made 
allowances  for  Nell. 

She  had  been  the  child  of  her  mother’s 
middle  age,  born  romantic  and  emotional,  be¬ 
cause  Anne  Parmalee  had  married  the  wrong 
man  and  had  always  starved  for  real  love. 
Most  girls  had  a  spell  of  being  skittish,  as  she 
expressed  it.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  tender 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  adolescense 
and  youth’s  right  to  happiness. 

Nell  was  extremely  pretty,  different  from  the 
usual  type  of  New  England  girls,  with  shadowy 
blue  eyes  from  the  Coimty  Sligo  Mitchells  on 
her  mother’s  side,  and  the  indefinable  Celtic 
lure  of  attraction  about  her. 

TV/TA  HAD  often  passed  Nell  and  .Toe  coming 
J-’J-  from  school  as  she  drove  along  the  road  to 
the  Pour  Corners.  Sometimes  Joe  would  be 
gathering  berries  for  her,  holding  down  the 
tall,  brambly  branches  of  the  wild  blackberry- 
bushes  for  her.  Once  he  had  a  wild  chipmunk 
in  his  coat  pocket  that  he  said  he  would  tame 
for  her,  and  another  day  Nell  had  worn  a 
wreath  of  scarlet  Virginia  creeper  vines 
around  her  brown  hair  and  carried  huge 
branches  of  red-and-gold  Autumn  boughs 
that  framed  her  like  some  dryad  child.  And 
now  they  were  both  grown  up,  and  folks 
were  talking  about  them.  She  had  heard 
some  women  say  at  the  last  Aid  meeting  that 
Nell  Parmalee  would  never  find  grace  to  enter 
the  church  after  meandering  all  over  the  coun¬ 
tryside  with  Joe  Kavec. 

That  afternoon  she  drove  Ella  over  the 
long  hill  road  to  the  Finlander’s  place.  Ottilie 
hurried  to  the  kitchen-door  with  a  flock  of 
children  scuttling  after  her  like  baby  chickens. 
She  was  a  stocky,  young,  broad-bosomed  wo¬ 
man  with  straight  brows  that  met  and  eyes 
that  never  seemed  to  close.  Ma  said  she  had 
come  over  to  see  Joe’s  improvements  on  the 
old  place. 

“Oh,  but  he  is  one  wonderful  worker.  Mis’ 
Bennett.  He  not  have  one  leak  anywhere, 
and  first  thing  he  do — you  know?”  She 
glanced  over  one  shoulder  to  where  the  long 
arm  of  the  well-sweep  cut  the  blue  sky.  “He 
fasten  down  a  big  cover  on  the  well.  So  the 
children  don’t  try  to  see  down  how  far  it  is, 
he  say;  but  I  know.” 

“Well,  looks  like  he’s  got  serious  intentions,” 
Ma  said  happily.  “Suppose  he’s  going  to 
bring  home  a  bride.” 


QTTILIE  frowned,  pushing  herself  free  from 
the  children. 

“He  not  get  married.  He  got  me  and  the 
children.  He  promise  his  brother  he  always 
take  care  of  us  here.” 

“H’m,”  said  Ma  comfortably.  “There’s 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  ain’t  there? 
Better  divide  up  and  you  take  your  husband’s 
share  and  let  Joe  have  his.  Build  a  new  house 
for  yourself  and  let  Joe  manage  for  you  till  the 
big  boy — what’s  his  name? — Michel  is  old 
enough  to  farm  it.  That’s  right  and  fair, 
Ottilie.” 

“He  not  get  married,  never,”  repeated  the 
woman  stubbornly.  “You  not  understand, 
Mis’  Bennett.  My  people  do  that.  One 
man  die,  leave  children,  brother  bring  up 
children,  sometimes  he  marry  widow  so  she  be 


sure  he  work  hard.” 

Ma’s  eyes  sparkled  warningly. 

“I  don’t  think  much  of  that,”  she  said 
flatly.  “Don’t  show  much  respect  to  beloved 
memory  that  I  can  see.  It  looks  fearful  selfish 
to  me.  Joe’s  young,  and  he’s  got  as  much 
right  to  get  married  as  his  brother  had.” 

“You  mean  he  go  round  with  that  Parmalee 
girl?”  Ottilie  asked  suspiciously.  “He  go 
buggy-riding  with  her  Sundays.  She  not 
nice  girl,  no?  Everybody  talk  about  her.” 

“She’s  one  of  our  very  best  girls,”  Ma 
retorted  indignantly.  “I  know  that  Joe 
would  be  mighty  lucky  if  he  could  get  her  to 
marry  him.” 


QTTILIE  laughed  softly,  lifting  significant 
^  shoulders. 

“He  not  have  to  marry  that  girl,  I  tell  you 
that.  Mis’  Bennett.” 

“Oh,  he  wouldn’t,  eh?”  Ma  gathered  up 
Ella’s  reins,  her  eyebrows  arched,  her  lips  puck¬ 
ering.  “Well,  I’d  like  to  see  him  try  anything 
else.  You’d  better  compose  your  spirits, 
Ottilie,  and  pick  out  a  site  for  your  house,  be¬ 
cause  I  shall  see  to  it  that  Joe  has  his  chance 
for  happiness.” 

She  drove  away  with  a  sense  of  defeated 
purpose.  Certainly,  as  Aimt  Lovina  had 
said,  the  foreigners  had  queer  views  on  things. 
If  Joe  had  to  face  such  arguments  at  home,  he 
would  have  to  be  strong  in  principle  to  with¬ 
stand  the  yielding  love  of  a  girl  like  Nell.  Ma 
tried  all  that  week  to  focus  on  the  problem,  but 
its  elements  evaded  her  adjustment  somehow, 
and  at  such  times  she  was  prone,  as  the 
prophet  advised,  to  sit  still  and  see  the  won¬ 
ders  the  Lord  might  perform.  There  were 
Parmalees  all  over  the  county  map  from  Wil- 
limantic  to  Danielson,  and  though  Nell  be¬ 
longed  to  a  branch  that  had  “gone  by,”  as  the 
saying  was,  yet  there  would  be  a  united  family 
pressure  brought  to  bear  against  her  marry¬ 
ing  a  Finlander,  son  of  a  pedler. 


IJACKin  the  old  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  Thomas  Hooker  had  started  west  with 
his  devoted  band,  seven  families  had  broken 
away  to  settle  in  Bethany’s  benignant  valley. 
Their  descendants  still  formed  the  aristocracy 
of  the  little  community,  and  there  had  been  a 
Parmalee  as  well  as  a  Bennett.  Ma  pondered 
as  she  saw  arrayed  against  her  the  sentiments 
of  Judge  Amasi  Parmalee  of  Norwich,  the  Rev. 
James  Hancock  Parmalee  of  Pomfret  Center, 
Misses  Charlotte  and  Evadne  Parmalee  of 
Windham,  and  even  Nell’s  easy-going  father 
had  been  elected  town  marshal  four  times 
mostly  on  the  strength  of  the  name.  Still,  it 
was  an  honorary  position,  for  Ma  rarely  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
office. 

The  one  place  where  Joe  had  not  followed 
Continued  on  page  80 
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MA  BENNETT 
TAKES  A  HAND 


his  love  had  been  to  the  old  meeting-house 
where  she  had  sat  every  Sunday  since  baby¬ 
hood  in  the  Parmalee  pew,  conspicuous  for  its 
lack  of  cushions.  It  was  a  little  church,  but 
rich  in  tradition.  The  date  on  its  corner¬ 
stone  was  1723.  Behind  it  lay  a  sheltered, 
pine-shaded  burial-ground  with  names  of  the 
original  settlers  on  old  slate  and  sandstone 
gravestones.  Tall,  wmte-fluted  columns  sup¬ 
ported  the  spacious  portico.  Its  high  green 
blinds  were  rarely  opened.  You  stepped  over 
a  coiled  bell-rope  to  enter  the  west  door  nearest 
the  Parmalee  pew. 

CUNDAY  morning  Ma’s  thoughts  wandered 
from  the  service.  She  felt  peculiarly  con¬ 
scious  of  Nell  Parmalee’s  presence  in  the  pew 
behind  her.  A  whiff  of  cherry-blossom  fra¬ 
grance  reached  her  nostrils  from  the  spray 
pinned  to  Nell’s  blue-silk  dress.  The  child 
was  so  handy,  and  only  seventeen,  too.  Ma 
stared  meditatively  at  the  old  time-stained 
oil-painting  of  Jerusalem  that  occupied  the 
wall  space  behind  the  tall  black-walnut  pulpit, 
and  figured  out  just  how  Nell  had  managed  to 
get  a  dainty  made-over  Spring  dress  out  of 
Anne  Parmalee’s  party  poplin  of  twenty 
years  before. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  the  old  minister,  lingered  over 
Ins  theme.  He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  the 
lean,  eager  face  of  the  seeker.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  incessantly  and  directed  his  sermon  at 
the  spot  by  the  organ  where  Jasper  Henley  sat 
dozing  in  the  oak  armchair.  Jasper  was  deaf, 
and  only  wakened  at  intervals  during  sermons. 
While  the  minister’s  words  rambled  on  in  a 
pleasant  monotone,  Ma’s  thoughts  strayed  to 
that  garden  of  spices  where  the  Shulamite 
had  sought  her  love. 

“My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his.  .  . 
Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  in  the  morning, 
fah  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible 
as  an  army  with  banners?  .  .  .  Set  me  as  a 
seal  upon  thy  heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm, 
for  love  is  strong  as  death.  .  .  .  Many  waters 
can  not  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods 
drown  it.  .  .  .  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love; 
thou  hast  doves’  eyes.  .  .  .  My  love  is  like 
a  garden  enclosed.” 

M  R  GIBBONS  closed  the  large  brass-clasped 
Bible  with  a  snap  that  ended  his  sermon 
and  aroused  Mr.  Henley.  A  little  movement 
stirred  the  congregation,  a  fresh  settling 
into  easier  positions,  a  renewed  interest. 

“Before  we  proceed  further” — the  old  pastor 
cleared  his  throat,  fumbling  for  the  black  silk 
cord  of  his  glasses — “I  am  asked  to  present  to 
this  congregation  the  names  of  three  proba¬ 
tionary  members,  their  year  having  expired 
to-day.  If  there  is  no  dissenting  voice,  we 
will  admit  them  to-day  into  membership  in 
Christ’s  body,  and  ask  them  to  unite  with  us 
from  this  day  forth.”  He  paused  and  then 
read  the  names  slowly.  “Clinton  Avery 
Bassett,  come  forward,  please.” 

Clinton,  a  tall,  embarrassed  boy,  ambled 
cautiously  forward  to  a  front  pew.  Ma 
watched  the  dancing  sun-motes  trying  to 
filter  through  the  green  blinds  where  a  golden- 
backed  hornet  buzzed  lazily  and  flew  back  into 
the  open  air. 

“Webster  Hicks,  come  forward,  please.” 

Old  Mr.  Hicks,  a  belated  pilgrim  along  the 
road  of  grace,  laid  down  his  hymn-book,  but¬ 
toned  his  long  frock  coat  with  tremulous 
fingers,  and  started  after  Clinton.  Ma’s  mind 
strolled  through  the  garden  enclosed  which  the 
king  had  prepared  for  his  beloved,  for  her  who 
had  watched  on  the  city  walls  through  the  long 
night.  She  heard  the  soft  rustle  of  Nell’s 
blue-silk  skirt  as  she  squeezed  by  her  father 
when  her  name  was  called  and  started  up  the 
aisle,  biting  her  under  lip  like  a  shy  child. 
She  had  hardly  passed  Ma’s  pew  before  Mr. 
Henley  rose  to  his  feet,  long  hand  stroking  his 
long,  thin  beard. 

“I  rise  to  protest,  Mr.  Gibbons,”  he  said 
heavily.  “After  due  consideration  by  the 
committee,  I  am  pained  to  report  that  we  have 
decided  against  the  admission  of  Ellen  Louise 
Parmalee  to  this  congregation.” 

JNJ ELL’S  hand  found  a  resting-place  on  the 
back  of  Ma’s  pew.  Ma  stared  over  the 
tops  of  her  spectacles  at  Mr.  Henley  as  if  she 
could  not  believe  her  ears. 

“What  cause  has  the  committee  for  denying 
tins  applicant  membership?”  Old  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons’s  voice  trembled  as  he  put  the  question,  his 
head  shaking  slightly  from  inner  agitation. 
The  silence  hung  heavily  over  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Only  a  smothered  sniffing  came  from 
where  Anne  Parmalee  wept  softly  into  her 
handkerchief. 

“We  are  constrained,  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion,”  protested  Mr.  Henley  slowly,  “to  accuse 
Ellen  Louise  Parmalee  <ff  being  light-minded 
and  incapable  of  assuming  the  solemn  vows  of 
membership.  We  accuse  her  of  going  to 
dances  regularly  with  a  person  of  uncertain 
character.  We  accuse  her  of  breaking  the  Sab¬ 
bath  wantonly,  going  around  buggy-riding 

with  this  said  person.  We  accuse  her  of - ” 

Nell  had  turned  around,  her  eyes  wide  and 
defiant  with  almost  childish  bravado,  her 
head  tilted  as  she  started  for  the  open  doorway ; 
but  Ma’s  outstretched  hand  held  her.  She 
rose  and  cleared  her  throat,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
as  they  always  did  when  she  went  forth  to 
battle  for  the  right. 

“Brother  Henley,”  she  said  pleasantly,  “if  it 
wasn’t  the  Lord’s  day,  and  we  assembled  for 
worship  in  His  house  of  prayer,  I’d  do  a  little 
constraining  myself  and  tell  you  just  what  sort 
of  a  man  you  are.  You,  Jasper  Henley,  to 
stand  up  there  and  advocate  turning  this  child, 
this  lamb  of  Christ’s  flock,  out  of  the  fold  for 
dancing  and  buggy-riding! 

“  J^IDN’T  the  Lord  himself  say  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath?  Didn’t  David’s  own  lawful  wedded 
wife  dance  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  and 
didn’t  Moses’  own  sister  do  the  same  to  the 
sound  of  joyous  timbrels?  Didn’t  the  young 
folks  dance  and  strew  palms  and  flowers  before 
the  Savior  when  he  rode  up  to  Jerusalem?”  / 
Continued  on  page  81 


fashion , 
the  use 

MiMDM 

is  necessary  so  lon&  as 
sleeveless  gowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for 
sleeves  are  worn.  It  assists  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment,  unhampered  grace,  modest  elegance  and 
correct  style.  That  is  why 

“they  all  use  Delatone” 

Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scien¬ 
tific  preparation  for  the 
quick,  safe  and  certain 
removal  of  hairy 
growths,  no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn.  After 
application  the  skin  is 
clear,  firm  and  hairless, 
with  no  pain  or  discol¬ 
oration. 

Beauty  specialists  reeom- 
mend  Delatone  for 
removal  of  objectionable 
hair  from  face,  neck  or 
arms. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone 
or  an  original  1  oz.  jar 
Toil l  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of 
SI  by 


THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  CO.  r. 

Dept.  LL  339  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Tll.fW  i 


Faces  Made 


Young 

The  secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 
be  sent  to  any  woman  who  has  any 
kind  of  a  facial  disfigurement 
caused  by  age.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 


Beauty  Exercises 


which  remove  wrinkles,  crow's 
feet,  fill  up  hollows,  give  round¬ 
ness  to  scrawny  necks,  clear  up 
sallow  skins  and  restore  the  charm 
of  girlhood  beauty.  No  creams, 
massage,  masks,  plasters,  straps, 
vibrators  or  other  artificial  means. 


Results  Guaranteed 


If  not  at  your  dealer  write  for  this  Free 
Book  which  tells  just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complex¬ 
ion  smooth  and  beautiful.  Write  today. 


Kathryn  Murray,  Inc  ,  995  Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


T 1  1  You  have  to  stint  yourself 
You  have  nothing  left  over 
You  are  worrying  about  H.  C.  L. 

THEN — we  can  help  you.  We  are  paying 
others  $15.00,  $20.00,  $25.00  and  more  a 
Week  for  a  little  pleasant  work.  You  can  earn 
just  as  much  and  more  in  your  own  vicinity. 
No  experience  is  necessary.  We  furnish 
everything.  Write  for  particulars  —  NOW. 

STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION 
Box  577  Butterick  Building  New  York  City 
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GIRLS!  GIRLS! 

I  Purify  and  Perfume 
Your  Skin  With 


CimajRA 


The  most  fascinatingly  fragrant 
and  healthful  of  all  powder  per¬ 
fumes.  Antiseptic,  prophylactic, 
deodorizing,  fragrant  and  refresh¬ 
ing,  it  is  an  ideal  face,  skin,  baby 
and  dusting  powder.  Convenient 
and  economical,  it  takes  the  place 
of  other  perfumes  for  the  person. 
A  few  grains  sufficient.  One  of 
the  indispensable  Cuticura  Toi¬ 
let  Trio  for  keeping  the  skin 
clear,  sweet  and  healthy. 

Soap,Ointmentand  Talcum  25c  everywhere. 
Sample  each  free  by  mail.  Address  post-card: 

Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  Z,  Malden,  Mass. 


I  mpro\  es  the  faulty  complexion  —  protects 
the  beauty  of  the  perfect  one— and  stays  on. 
White  Pink ,  Flesh ,  Cream  and  the  New 
C A  R  MEN-  B R  UNE  T  TE 
Shade. 

50c  Everywhere 
Trial  Offer— Send  12c  to  cover 
postage  and  packing  for  purse 
size  box  with  3  weeks’  supply 
— state  shade  preferred. 

STAFfORO-MILLER  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Complexion 


The  Final  Touch 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drug  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

The  B  t.  Watkins  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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MA  BENNETT 
TAKES  A  HAND 

“The  words  of  the  church  rules  are  plain, 
Sister  Bennett,”  Mr.  Henley  interposed  with 
emphasis.  “This  ain’t  any  personal  animosity 
that  I’ve  got  toward  Ellon  Louise.” 

“Maybe  not,”  Ma  retorted,  “but  it’s  draw¬ 
ing  a  mighty  fine  line  when  folks  like  you  and 
some  more  I  can  name  right  here  to-day  refuse 
membership  to  this  young  girl.  Why,  Jass 
Henley,  you’ve  taken  me  buggy-riding  many  a 
time  on  Sunday  when  we  were  young,  most 
likely  stopping  to  gather  ferns  and  flowers  at 
the  same  identical  spots  they  did.  Haven’t 
we  been  to  dances,  too,  many  a  time  and 
oft;  and  we’re  trying  to  be  self-righteous 
to-day  and  turn  away  one  of  our  own  dear 
Bethany  girls  for  doing  the  same  thing.  And 
you  never  had  nearly  as  much  stability  or 
sense  as  the  boy  you’re  maligning  here  behind 
his  back,  not  even  mentioning  his  name. 

“I  never  heard  of  you  going  to  war,  Jasper. 
My  own  brother  went  and  got  killed  at  Antie- 
tam,  with  other  lads  from  this  town,  but  you 
sent  a  substitute,  and  your  father  paid  him  to 
get  killed  in  your  place.  That  put  a  stop  to 
my  going  out  with  you  again.  Nice  thing  to 
have  on  a  patriotic  conscience,  ain’t  it?  Seems 
to  me  I’ve  heard,  too,  that  you  hold  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  Joe  Kavec’s  place.  Instead  of  letting 
his  father  have  the  money  to  send  after  his 
family  like  a  Christian,  and  doing  your  bit 
toward  stricken  Europe,  you  took  a  mortgage 
at  seven  per  cent.,  and  he  worked  himself  to 
death  trying  to  pay  you  before  his  son  got 
back.” 


]\/[R.  HENLEY  sat  down  heavily,  folded  Ins 
iV±  arms,  and  stared  at  the  red-and-black 
pattern  of  the  carpet.  Ma  turned  around  to 
the  congregation. 

“And  the  idea,”  she  exclaimed,  “of  you  all 
sitting  there  and  letting  this  child  walk  out  of 
here  just  because  she’s  full  of  youth  and  life’s 
own  Springtime.  For  pity  sakes,  can’t  none 
of  you  remember  back  when  you  was  yoimg, 
too?  Are  we  all  so  old  that  we  can’t  look  back 
and  realize  that  love  is  the  Almighty’s  own 
plan  for  keeping  up  creation?  Ain’t  it  written 
right  in  the  holy  Word  that  love  is  stronger 
than  death  and  many  waters  shall  not  quench 
.it?  Doesn’t  the  beloved  disciple  say,  too, 
that  except  ye  have  love,  ye  shall  not  be 
saved? 

“And  another  thing;  instead  of  disgracing 
and  discouraging  these  children  from  seeking 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  home,  can  we  look  at 
one  another  to-day  and  say  we  did  our  duty 
by  Joe  Kavec?  Don’t  you  think,  instead 
of  holding  patriotic-shouting  meetings  during 
war-time  and  getting  all  het  up  about  the 
ruins  of  Belgium,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
some  of  us  had  taken  care  that  Joe  Kavec’s 
roofs  didn’t  fall  in  or  Ins  hay  spoil  for  lack  of 
hands  to  cut  it?  I  don’t  forget  the  day,  neither, 
when  that  lonesome  woman  tried  to  kill  herself. 
The  Bible  says  the  sin  of  omission  is  just  as  bad 
as  the  sin  of  commission,  and  I  shall  have 


Ottilie  Kavec  on  my  conscience  till  Gabriel 
uplifts  his  trumpet.” 

Ma  stared  about  her  for  any  sign  of  opposi¬ 
tion  or  amendment,  but  Mr.  Henley’s  face  was 
expressionless  and  the  church  was  still.  She 
reached  for  a  hymnal. 

“Let  us  join,”  she  said  serenely,  “in  singing 
‘I  Am  Thine,  O  Lord,’  while  Mr.  Gibbons 
composes  himself  to  conclude  the  admission  of 
applicants  on  probation.  Step  along,  Nell, 
right  up  there  beside  Clinton.” 


AFTER  service  was  over,  she  took  Nell 
^  home  to  dinner  with  her. 

“Just  as  well  to  give  the  folks  a  breathing- 
spell  before  they  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  you,” 
she  said,  as  they  drove  briskly  out  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  “I  wouldn’t  let  Jasper  Henley  put  so 
much  as  a  pebble  in  your  way  to  the  heavenly 
throne,  child;  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  you 
to  remember  that  men  are  mostly  what  we 
women  expect  them  to  be  when  we’ve  got 
them  at  the  longing  stage  where  Joe  is.  He’s 
really  in  love  with  you,  I  believe,  and  it’s  a 
precious  thing,  that  first  real,  uplifting  love  of 
a  boy;  but  you’re  sort  of  responsible  for  Joe 
from  now  on,  as  I  see  it.  Don’t  let  his  love  all 
run  to  buggy-riding  and  flower-picking  and 
kissing  and  hugging. 

“You  know,  Nell,  how  pretty  your  mother’s 
walled  garden  is — those  high,  old  brick  walls 
all  around  it,  the  flagged  walk  through  the 
middle,  with  myrtle  growing  up  between,  and 
the  little  arched  doorway  where  you  go  in  all 
covered  with  clematis.  I  think  a  girl  should  be 
like  that  to  the  man  who  loves  her — not  a 
meadow,  nor  a  footpath,  nor  a  wood-lot.  nor  a 
highway,  but  a  garden  enclosed.  He’ll  love 
her  all  the  more  for  it.” 

“But  all  our  folks  are  set  against  our  getting 
married,  Ma,”  Nell  said  wistfully.  “You 
don’t  know  the  terrible  things  father  says 
against  Joe,  and  mother  won’t  even  let  me 
speak  his  name  now  that  she  knows  I — I  like 
him.” 

“You  just  leave  things  to  me,  Nell,”  Ma 
told  her.  “I  can  see  my  road  straight  ahead 
now.  You  and  Joe  plan  to  be  at  the  golden 
wedding,  and  wear  the  prettiest  white  dress 
you’ve  got.” 

Two  weeks  later  all  Bethany  celebrated  Ma 
and  Pa  Bennett’s  golden-wedding  anniversary. 
All  day  long  and  late  in  the  evening  the  guests 
came  and  went  in  the  old  farmhouse  at  the 
crossroads.  The  rooms  were  decorated  with 
apple-blossoms,  and  one  spray  was  pinned  to 
the  bosom  of  Ma’s  gray  silk  dress,  with  its 
mate  in  the  buttonhole  of  Pa’s  gray.  suit. 

“  Yes,  it’s  lovely  and  inspiring,”  Ma  agreed 
when  she  stood  beside  Nell  at  the  old  oval 
dining-table  covered  with  gold  pieces  in  velvet 
boxes.  “But  I  want  to  show  you  something 
that  isn’t  here,  child.  Pa  and  I  always  look 
them  over  on  each  anniversary  and  it  does 
us  more  good  than  all  our  presents  put  to¬ 
gether.” 


"\JELL  followed  her  up-stairs  to  her  own 
1  '  room,  the  big  southeast  chamber. 

“Most  folks  like  rooms  facing  west  or 
south,”  Ma  said,  as  she  bent  over  her  chest  of 
drawers.  “I  like  mine  east,  so  I  can  see  the 
Concluded  on  page  82 


who  love  the  cool  stretches  of  the 


Y/OMEN 

W  country  and  racquet,  links  and  saddle 
choose  “Stand  ware”  Jersey  Cloth  for  its 
smart  appropriateness  to  the  uses  of  sport. 

Write  to  us  for  the  name  of  a  Department  Store 
or  Apparel  Shop  near  you  which  offers  garments 
made  of  “Standware”  Jersey  Cloth.  The  Qenuine 
is  labeled  “Standware”  because  it  Stands  Wear. 


SCHREIBER,  llj-0  F^roadum^^Mivi/ork, 


RUDOLPH 


TRADE  U  MARK 

PLUME  BRAND 

7 fie  Crest  of  Quality 


Under  Dainties 

are  Graceful.  No  matter  how  simple  or  inexpensive  a  “Plume” 
Undergarment  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  embody  that  indefinable  touch  of 
daintiness  characteristic  of  “Plume”  distinctiveness. 

Sold  at  the  best  Stores  Most  Everywhere 
Send  for  our  booklet  “The  Story  of  Milady’s  Underthings. ’’ 

M.  MARTIN  &  CO 

America's  Best  Made  Undergarments 

r  _  Martin  Building 

.  Madison  Avenue^. — — - — t  ' 

•  -~~_New  York--, — -* 
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He  Ran  Away 

All  boys  do  some  time 
in  their  lives,  but  John 
ran  away  for  a  very 
different  reason  and  to 
cover  his  tracks  he 
changed  his  name.Then 
in  the  marsh  country 
he  found  Toinette,  sweet 
generous  Toinette  . 
How  he  again  came 
into  his  grandfather’s 
life — his  grandfather 
who  had  disowned 
him  as  he  had  his  own 
son — makes 

Jean  Trouve 

A  Two 'Part  Story 
by  Nevil  Q.  Henshaw 

a  story  well  worth 
reading.  Get  the 
September  issue  of 


for  the  first  instalment. 
There  are  eight  short 
stories — the  second  part 
of  the  four-part  story, 

TheTerrible  Island 

by  Beatrice  Qrimshaw 

and  part  four  of 

Mitch  Miller 

by  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

On  All  News-stands 
August  12th 

Twenty-live  ^ 
cents  a  copy 
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MA  BENNETT 
TAKES  A  HAND 

sun  rise  every  morning.  Sort  of  gives  you 
courage  to  rise  and  shine,  too,  and  get  up  a 
iittle  glory  yourself.  Now,  these  here  are 
what  I  meant.”  She  lifted  out  a  packet  of  old 
letters  from  an  inlaid  mahogany  writing-case 
and  opened  them.  “'These,  deary,  are  the 
objections  of  our  two  families  to  our  union. 
Here’s  Pa’s  grandfather’s  opinion,  old  Ran¬ 
som  Dudley  Bennett.”  She  unfolded  the  old 
letter  and  read  it  partially : 

“  ‘You’ll  never  settle  down  with  a  girl  like 
Elizabeth.  She’s  too  flighty  and  notional  to 
make  any  man  a  good  wife.  She’s  got  her 
nose  stuck  in  books  half  the  time,  and  I  can’t 
bear  to  see  you  marry  no  strong-minded 
female  without  warning  you.’ 

‘‘Real  nice,  friendly  old  man  he  was,  too,” 
Ma  said  placidly.  “Lived  with  us  a  couple  of 
years  before  he  died.  This  is  from  Aunt 
Sally  Trowbridge— married  two  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  her  time: 

“  'There  can  be  no  peace  nor  happiness  in  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  Horatius,  and  I 
take  my  pen  in  hand  with  reluctance  to  warn 
you  against  uniting  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wed¬ 
lock  with  a  girl  like  Elizabeth.  Your  mother 
can’t  abide  her  ways.  She  writes  me  that  the 
girl  is  always  gadding  around  with  that  horse 
and  light  buggy  her  father  didn’t  have  any 
better  sense  than  to  give  her,  and  she  has  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  freedom.  Remember  what 
the  Apostle  Paul  saitli:  “But  I  suffer  not  the 
wife  to  rule.  Let  them  be  stayers  at  home.”  ’ 

“WHICH  reminds  me,”  said  Ma  happily 

v  v  as  she  replaced  the  old  letter,  “I’ve  got  a 
convention  down  at  Danbury  the  end  of  the 
month.  Now  here’s  some  of  my  folks’  advice  to 
me.  This  is  from  Lucretia  Warren,  my  mother’s 
sister,  up  Boston  way — never  lifted  her  hand  to 
bring  me  up  nor  help  me  after  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  fourteen,  but  could  give  advice  on 
any  subject.”  She  read: 

“  ‘Don’t  throw  yourself  away  on  a  Bennett, 
Betsy.  There  never  was  one  of  them  good  for 
anything  to  themselves  or  anybody  else,  and 
you  come  from  Commonwealth  stock,  Warrens 
and  Peabodys.  If  you  do  marry  Horatius, 
you’ll  go  without  all  your  life,  and  you  know 
you  are  luxury-loving  and  always  did  hanker 
after  the  flesh-pots.  You’ve  both  of  you  got 
contrary  dispositions,  and  any  man  with 
Horatius’s  chin  even  if  it  has  got  a  dimple  in  it, 
will  never  give  any  woman  her  own  way.’ 

“She’s  taught  school  for  over  forty  years,” 
Ma  said  meditatively.  “Never  had  a  real 
sweetheart  in  her  life,  I  suppose.  Just  all 
fed  up  on  historic  love  tragedies  and  afraid 
to  chance  it  for  fear  she’d  be  a  Juliet  taking 
poison,  or  Elaine  floating  down  on  a  funeral 
barge  to  upset  Lancelot’s  mental  equilibrium, 
or  that  girl  in  Dante  that  floated  forever  on  a 
dark  cloud  alongside  her  beloved,  Francesca,  1 
think  they  called  her.  Here’s  one  from  my 
father’s  cousin,  Minervy  Adams.”  She  read: 

“  ‘If  you  haven’t  got  any  more  consideration 
for  your  poor  old  father  than  to  leave  him 
alone  at  his  age  and  go  off  and  get  married, 
I’ve  got  to  speak  my  mind  and  warn  you  that 
no  good  can  come  when  you  sacrifice  others  to 
your  own  selfish  aims.  He’s  been  a  good 
father  to  you,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  a  mite  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  was  smitten  down  with  an  un¬ 
timely  end  the  minute  you  pinned  on  your 
bridal  veil.’ 

“  LATHER  lived  right  across  the  road  from 

1  us  and  kept  the  blacksmith-shop  till  he 
died,”  Ma  said.  “Minervy  came  on  after  a 
while  and  kept  house  for  him.  I  suggested  she 
should,  when  I  wrote  to  her  after  we  were  mar¬ 
ried.  So  you  see,  dear,  they  all  said  it  wasn’t 
right  and  it  couldn’t  last,  and  everything  else, 
and  here  Pa  and  I  are  at  our  golden  wedding 
and  I  love  every  blessed  silver  hair  he’s  got  left. 

“I  suppose  if  we  happen  to  die  beforehand, 
they’ll  say  we  might  have  had  a  diamond 
anniversary  if  we’d  only  chosen  right.  I  only 
showed  you  these  to  give  you  and  Joe  courage 
to  go  straight  ahead  and  find  your  own  happi¬ 
ness.  And  I’ve  been  talking  to  Ottilie  and 
your  folks  down-stairs.  Times  like  this 
makes  folks  sentimental,  you  know,  so  I 
suggested  as  soon  as  it  was  quiet  Pa  and  I 
would  stand  up  with  you  and  Joe,  and  Mr. 
Gibbons  will  say  the  words  over  you.” 

Nell’s  arms  were  clasped  close  around  her 
neck  as  she  cried  on  Ma’s  ample  shoulder. 

“There,  child,  there;  of  course  you  dare  to. 
Come  right  down  with  me.  Here,  take  this 
for  good  luck.”  She  draped  a  delicate  old 
Chantilly  shawl  about  Nell’s  slender  shoulders 
and  fastened  it  with  an  old-fashioned  love- 
knot  set  in  brilliants.  “I  wore  it  fifty  years 
ago,”  she  told  her  tenderly.  “Land,  how  it 
does  become  you!” 

THROUGH  the  open  windows  in  the  parlor 
came  the  call  of  peep-frogs  from  the  lower 
brook  meadow.  Pa  demurred  against  the 
suddenness  of  the  plan. 

“Folks’ll  say  we’re  fearful  sentimental  and 
foolish,  Ma,”  he  said.  “And  he  hasn’t  any 
ring,  neither.” 

“He  has  so.”  Ma  reached  up  her  arms  and 
folded  them  around  his  neck  in  the  entry 
where  no  one  could  see  them.  “I  had  him 
buy  one  in  Norwich  a  week  ago  ready  for  any 
emergency,  and  when  Cyrus  Parmalee  talked 
to  me  about  foreigners,  I  just  recalled  to  his 
mind  how  the  Pilgrims  were  just  strangers  in  a 
strange  land  and  most  likely  the  Pequots  and 
Narragansetts  looked  upon  the  Parmalees  and 
Bennetts  and  Peabodys  as  savage  foreigners, 
too.  Don’t  be  pernickety,  Horatius.  Hearts 
get  all  packed  away  and  forgotten,  like  old 
keepsakes,  when  you  get  old.  but  I  never  look 
at  your  dear  old  face  without  an  inward 
blessing  that  you  had  the  spunk  to  up  and  ask 
me.  Don’t  know  but  what  I’d  have  done  it 
myself  if  you’d  waited  much  longer,  I  was  so 
sure  you  were  the  right  one.” 

As  they  stood  up  behind  the  bridal  pair, 
Ma’s  head  was  held  at  its  usual  tilt,  but  her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  instead  of  the  simple 
old  service  there  flowed  through  her  mind  the 
world-old  passionate  cadences,  and  holding 
Pa’s  hand  fast,  she  whispered  to  herself : 

“  ‘My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his.’  ” 


For  Your 
Fingernails’’  Sake 


Another  Hyglo  Manicure  Preparation 


Hyglo  liquid  nail  polish 

fulfills  the  need  for  a  preparation  which 
with  the  least  time  and  trouble,  will  give  a 
lustrous,  waterproof  and  lasting  polish  to  the 
nails.  Price  35c. 


It  has  arrived  at  a  most  opportune  time.  That 
sunburn  and  those  freckles  will  disappear  of  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  roughened  fingernails  that  have 
come  with  months  of  play  in  the  mountains,  fields 
and  at  the  seashore,  require  your  own  attention — 
just  a  little  care  and 

HYGLO 

Flan  icure  Preparations 


In  a  jiffy  your  hands  will  be  as  beautiful  again  as 
you  will  want  them,  and  as  good  form  requires. 


Other  HYGLO  MANICURE  PREPARATIONS, 
as  usual,  handy  outfit,  50  cents;  complete  outfit, 
$1.50;  de  luxe  outfit,  $3.00. 


Send  10  cents  in  coin 
for  trial  HYGLO 
samples  —  cuticle  re¬ 
mover.  nail  bleach , 
an  emery  board, 
orange  stick  and 
cotton. 

GRAF  BROS.,  Inc. 

Established  1873 

115  West  24th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co. 

Inc.,  Selling  Agents 
171  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Here's  Mq  Double 


“I  just  pull  out  the 
sections  till  the  ‘Model 
Form’  is  my  own  fig¬ 
ure!  I  make  my  clothes 
to  suit  my  own  taste 
and  style  and  have  so 
many  more.” 

Women  everywhere  feel 
this  way  about  this  invnl 
uable  sewing  aid. 

jYiddel  JFbmu 
. . . 


Built  in  many  sections. 
Easily  made  to  “double.” 
any  figure  Dr  suit  any  style 
by  our  patented  springjen- 
sion.  No  screws,  no  inside 
fixings.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  demonstration. 

Model  Form  Company 
Dept.  B9  1214-22  W.  Madison  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


Send  for  Cataloq  and  Name  of  Dealer 


Name  Yoar  Own  Price 

for  your  spare  time!  Just  say  what 
you  want  for  a  few'  hours  spare  time 
—  $15,  $25,  $50  a  week?  You  can 
have  it  and  more.  Act  as  our 
representative  in  your  vicinity.  We 
will  pay  yon  large  commissions  and 
a  monthly  salary. 

$5.50  Earned  the  First  Two  Hours 

Mrs. Gregory  of  New  Jersey  earned  $5.50 
during  her  first  two  hours  work.  You  can 
do  the  same.  We  show  you  how  and  fur¬ 
nish  everything  free. 
Sit  down  and  write  me 
to-day  for  lull  particu¬ 
lars.  Thousands  of  our 
representatives  are 
building  up  an  inde¬ 
pendent  businesswith 
this  pleasant  profita¬ 
ble  work.  Write  to¬ 
day. 

Manager,  Staff  Agendes  Division 

Box  580 

Butterick  Building,  New  York 


Women  of  Refinement 

who  wish  to  remove  superfluous  hair 
permanently  in  their  own  boudoirs 
— witli  no  risk  of  failure — will  find 

THE  MAHLER  ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS  DE  LUXE 

a  valuable  and  attractive  addition 
to  their  dressing-tables.  Gel  it  from 
your  dealer  or  send  3  stamps  to 

D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  Bldg.  No.  1,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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rT1HE  witchery  of  hand- 
JL  workmanship  in  a 
blouse  is  charmingly  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  new  Fall 

FLEUR  de  LIS 

Hand-made 

BLOUSES 

Despite  their  charm  and  dis¬ 
tinction  they  are  moderately 
priced,  from  $5.  95  up. 

Write  for  Fall  style  book. 


Look  for  this  label.  It  is  your  assurance 
that  every  stitch  is  made  by  hand 

WEIL  ©  WEIL,, 

36  East  31st  St.,  New  York 


JS 


“And  my  hair  was  quite  gray  a 
short  time  ago! 

“It  was  falling:  out,  getting  brittle  and 
stringy.  My  scalp  was  filled  with  dandruff 
and  itched  almost  constantly. 

“A  few  applications  of  Kolor-Bak  pro¬ 
duced  a  wonderful  improvement.  The  itch¬ 
ing  stopped  instantly.  There  was  no  more 
dandruff.  And — marvel  of  marvels — it  is 
now  restored  to  its  original  color — not  a 
gray  hair  shows  anywhere!”  , 

Kolor-Bak  is  not  a  dye  or  stain.-  It  is  color¬ 
less,  stainless,  harmless  and  restores  original 
color  to  gray  hair  simply  by  putting  hair  and 
scalp  in  a  healthy  condition. 

If  not  tit  your  dealers,  send  for  our  special  trial 
offer;  also  F  ree  Book  on  Hair  which  explains  how 
Kolor-Bak  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color. 

HYGIENIC  LABORATORIES 

•  3334-3338  W.  38th  St.,  Dept.  9321,  Chicago 


what  magic  charms  away  the  tell-tales 


of  time  and  leaves  her  fair  face  so  free  from 
blemish.  She  will  tell  you  “Lablache”  — 
a  word  you  so  often 
hear  among  dis¬ 
cerning  women. 


Refuse  Substitutes 


They  may  he  dan¬ 
gerous.  Flesh,  White, 
Pink  or  Cream.  75c. 
a  box  of  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Send  10c. 
for  a  sample  box. 


BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers,  Dept.H 

125  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO 
MA  BENNETT 


Dear  Mr.  Editor. 

YOU  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  passing  away  of  Ma 
Bennett,  and  I  almost  hesitate  to  write 
of  it  just  as  we  all,  up  here,  dread  to  realize 
she  has  gone  away  from  our  mids't.  Some¬ 
how,  her  presence  has  been  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  community  that  pos¬ 
sibly  we  had  grown  to  think  of  her  as  the  rare 
old  king  who  sat  in  judgment  in  the  sun,  “It 
did  not  seem  this  sort  of  king  should  ever  die.” 

Just  at  present  there  is  the  effort  to  fill  all 
the  offices  which  she  had  carried  for  years 
upon  her  shoulders.  It  always  seemed  as  ;f 
she  assumed  the  task  that  others  avoided. 
She  was  president  of  all  the  welfare  societies 
and  the  W.C.T.U.  and  Ladies’  Aid  at  the  little 
village  church,  as  well  as  being  clerk  of  the 
church. 

She  was  correspondent  for  all  the  local 

papers,  and  literally  kept  C -  on  the  map 

of  the  world’s  activities.  She  was  chairman 
of  the  school  board  and  annual  delegate  to  all 
county  and  State  assemblies.  And  these 
only  showed  the  letter  of  her  service.  No  one 
can  ever  hope  to  measure  the  scope  of  the 
spiritual  influence  she  spread  by  her  love  and 
service  to  all  who  ever  came  within  its  radius. 

CHE  would  have  been  seventy-six  in  a  few 
^  weeks.  After  nursing  several  of  her  own 
dear  ones  through  influenza  and  pneumonia, 
she  contracted  the  same  diseases  herself.  It  is 
characteristic  of  her  that  she  should  have 
been  conscious  to  the  end  and  given  instruc¬ 
tions  fully  as  to  just  what  she  wanted  done. 
She  told  me  once  how  she  was  the  last  of  her 
own  family,  an  old  Colonial  one  which  had 
come  over  the  hills  of  Connecticut  with  Thom¬ 
as  Hooker’s  flock. 

“I  have  held  the  candle  for  the  others  to  see 
their  way  by,”  she  said  in  her  whimsical 
way.  “And  somehow  I’ve  always  hoped  the 
Lord  would  let  me  hold  it  for  Pa,  too.  I 
don’t  know  who’d  do  for  him  as  I  have,  and 
I  don’t  want  him  left  alone.” 

She  was  ill  for  about  six  weeks,  and  I  can 
not  describe  to  you  the  feeling  of  dismay  and 
uncertainty  that  settled  over  her  home  town 
when  it  became  known  that  she  was  gone. 
Her  home,  Brookside,  lies  about  three  miles 

from  the  village  of  W - ,  a  little  hamlet 

of  about  nine  houses  on  a  hilltop.  Back  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  her 
forefathers  donated  the  land  that  the  burial- 
ground  occupies  behind  the  white  Congre¬ 
gational  church,  and  she  was  laid  to  rest  there 
under  cedar-trees  that  she  always  loved. 

UHERE  had  never  been  such  a  fimeral  in  this 
part  of  Connecticut.  Hundreds  of  her 
friends  came  from  all  sections,  even  as  far  as 
Hartford  and  New  London,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  exaggeration  to  say,  there  was  not  one 
who  had  not  benefited  by  her  love  or  neighborly 
aid  at  some  time.  There  were  a  few  who  had 
gone  to  school  when  she  was  teacher,  gener¬ 
ations  of  children  who  had  grown  up  loving 
her. 

It  is  hard  to  look  back  and  find  any  term  or 
expression  to  describe  the  value  of  such  a 
life.  She  had  just  celebrated  her  golden  wed¬ 
ding,  and  had  lived  all  her  days  in  this  small 
New  England  community  on  an  old-fashioned, 
ninety-acre  farm,  with  moderate  means,  yet 
no  one  can  measure  the  widening  circle  of  her 
influence  on  the  lites  of  her  contemporaries. 

Brookside,  under  Ma,  became  a  house  of 
healing  where  people  came,  broken  in  body  and 
spirit,  and  were  sent  back  into  the  battle  of 
life  invigorated  and  stimulated  by  her  example. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  of  her,  “the  world  made 
a  pathway  to  her  door.”  And  it  was  never 
dependent  on  material  aid,  although  when  the 
need  came,  she  was  the  first  to  “bind  up  the 
wounds”  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  road 
to  Jericho.  I  know  of  instances  where  she  has 
sheltered  for  months  at  a  time  people  who 
were  broken  in  health  or  spirit  or  fortune,  and 
had  sent  them  on  their  way  healed  in  all  three. 

QNE  of  the  last  things  she  said  was,  “Keep 
things  going!”  It  has  been  taken  literally 
by  those  who  loved  her,  and  we  feel  the  great¬ 
est  thing  we  can  do  is  to  carry  on,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  her  lessons  of  service  and  personal 
responsibility  to  one’s  fellow  man.  I  talked 
with  her  the  week  before  she  passed  on  of  the 
sketches  to  give  The  Delineator,  and  she 
smiled  and  said  she  wished  she  could  read 
them. 

“Tell  about  Pa,  too,  bless  him!”  she  said. 
The  tears  blind  one  now,  just  to  see  Pa. 
He  has  locked  up  the  little  cottage  they  two 
moved  into  last  Fall  when  tlie  younger  gener¬ 
ation  of  children  and  grandchildren  came 
home  to  live  at  Brookside,  and  no  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  or  disturb  a  single  thing  her 
hand  laid  down  last.  He  doesn’t  say  anything, 
but  after  service  each  Sunday,  before  he  goes 
over  to  get  their  old  two-seater  out  from  the 
carriage-shed.  Pa  steps  quietly  into  the  burial- 
ground  alone  and  stands  under  the  cedars. 
I  can  see  him  from  my  windows. 

They  read  this  at  her  funeral  and  I  think 
it  expressed  the  way  we  all  felt  better  than 
anything : 

“I  can  not  say,  and  I  will  not  say 
That  she  is  dead,  she  is  just  away. 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
She  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land, 
And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair. 

It  needs  must  be,  since  she  is  there. 

“And  you,  oh,  you,  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad  return, 
Think  of  her  faring  on,  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  There  as  the  love  of  Here. 
Think  of  her  just  the  same,  I  say. 

She  is  not  dead,  she  is  just  away.” 

Izola  Forrester. 

Editor’s  Note — The  first  of  a  series  of 
sketches  or  stories  from  the  life  of  Ma  Bennett, 
each  literally  true,  begins  in  this  issue  of  The 
Delineator:  “Ma  Bennett  Takes  a  Hand,” 
Page  9. 


1  he  Woman  who  coined  that  clever  expression  paid 
the  highest  compliment  that  tongue  could  pay  to  the 
fit  of  the  “Model”  Brassiere.  It  supports  without  the 
slightest  strain  or  stiffness. 

Model  Brassieres,  made  for  Full  Figures,  Normal  Figures 
and  Slender  Figures,  in  every  type  of  fastening.  7 5c  to  $1  0. 

For  Sale  Everywhere 

Illustrated  Style  Book  Sent  on  Request 


Dept  .  “  B  ” 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


ffiTTadiesrxi  tUATump  a  scent  as  naive 
•and  glad  as  dryads  dancing  to  tke  pa^an 
pipes  o’  Pan  —  a  poem  in  .trap  ranee  ky 
tke  JpujyreAxte  x>f(2rxxrtce  , - - 


. ,  . 


Sole  Distrikators,  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &.  Co.,  New  Y>rk_. 
- — - — — T - - — — I - - — - — La — — 


Of  Comparable 
fragrance  are 

fou/ours  fide  la 
Charms  d'Orsay 
fleuretie  ffleue 
QdyStere  d'Orsajt/ 
floss  d'Orsai) 
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8.  Rear  Swivel  Wheel 

allows  machine  to  mot  e  - 

and  turn  easily. 


2.  Control 
switch  al¬ 
ways  under 
■your  thumb. 


ELECTRIC 
VACUUM  CLEANER. 


g.  Straight  Broom  Ac¬ 
tion  Brush  'can  be  in¬ 
stantly  attached  or  de¬ 
tached.  Used  for  sur¬ 
face  dirt,  lint,  thread, 
etc. 


3 .  Handle 
Cord  Hook. 


4.  Bag  above 
handle  does 
not  touch 
floor  or  rub 
woman’s 
skirts. 


5-  Bag  Funnel  prevents 
accumulation  of  dirt  at 
discharge  orifice. 


Weight  Ten  Pounds — The 
Eureka  is  so  light  that  a  child 
can  operate  it. 

Highest  Vacuum — of  any  por¬ 
table  fan  type  cleaner  made. 
Hence  Eureka  has  the  greatest 
cleaning  efficiency. 

No  Belts  or  Gears— to  wear 
out.  Eureka  cleans  heavy 
or  light  rugs  without  any 
adjustment  whatever. 

The  Guarantee  —Eureka  is 
fully  guaranteed  for  one  year 
against  all  defects  of  ordinary 
wear  or  use. 

Every  Part  built  in  our  own 
factory  under  strictest  super¬ 
vision.  Each  machine  is 
given  the  severest  test  before 
shipment. 

Complete  Set  of  Attach¬ 
ments —  that  thoroughly 
clean  portieres,  upholstery, 
mattresses,  between  radi¬ 
ators,  etc. 


6.  Patented  Handle 
Lock  holds  handle  in 
upright  or  horizontal 
position  as  desired. 


7-  Oil-tempered  Steel 
Fan  does  not  chip  or 
break  as  other  metal. 


Write  for  the  Eureka  Book 
“Keeping  the  House  Clean.” 

Eureka  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Co. 

Detroit,  U.S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch: 
Kitchener,  Ontario 
Foreign  Branch : 

6  Fisher  St.,  London.  Eng. 


Used  in  Over  Three  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  Thousand  Homes 


See  the  Full,  Yarn 
Center 


The  Swab  Pulls  Off 
Easy  to  Wash 


Don’t  Have  G  reasy  Floors 


If  you  have  an  old  oil  mop  that  is  greasy,  sprinkle  it  with 
Liquid  Veneer.  Go  over  the  floor  and  watch  the  result!  For  an 
instant  a  cloudy  film  will  appear,  then  disappear.  Now  pass  your 
finger  over  the  floor  and  observe  that  it  has  suddenly  become 
perfectly  dry,  clean  and  highly  polished.  The  Grease  All  Gone. 

Liquid  Veneer  has  neutralized  the  oil  and  converted  your  oil 
mop  into  a  real  cleansing ,  polishing  and  sanitary  device. 

Best  of  all,  use  the  Liquid  Veneer  Mop,  illustrated  above,  with 
its  wonderful  full  yarn  center  and  removable  swab,  different 
from  all  other  mops  and  such  an  improvement! 

Liquid  Veneer,  30c,  60c,  $1.25.  Liquid  Veneer  Mop,  $1.75  ($2.00  in  Canada) 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  370  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TIME  AND  PATIENCE  SAVERS 

COLLECTED  BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home-Economics  Editor 


ASK  THE  NEAREST  DEALER 


DOUBLE  OR  TRIPLE  DUTY  FROM  THE  RADIUM  CHAIN  GLOW  SAVES 
ONE  SOCKET  BY  THE  USE  OF  A  A  MAD  SEARCH  IN  THE  DARK  TO 
PLUG  LIKE  THIS  FIND  THE  LIGHT 


THIS  STEP-CH  AIR  CARES  NOT  WHETHER  IT  MASQUER-  BETTER  THAN  A  STOOL 
ADES  AS  CHAIR  OR  STEP-LADDER.  ITS  WHOLE  IDEA  WITHOUT  A  BACK  FOR  A 
IS  TO  GIVE  WHAT  YOU  WANT  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT  KITCHEN  WORKING  -  CHAIR 


A  CLOTHES-LINE  THAT  WINDS  UP  1  TWO  STEELS  CROSSED  AT  JUST  THE 
AND  IS  OUT  OF  THE  WAY  WHEN  RIGHT  ANGLE  FOR  SHARPENING 
YOU’RE  THROUGH  WITH  IT  THE  KITCHEN-  KNIVES 


Photos  by  Brown  Bros. 

WHEN  THE  MATCHES  ARE  POOR,  ONE  APPRECIATES  THIS  GAS- 
LIGHTER.  JUST  TURN  ON  THE  GAS  AND  STRIKE  A  SPARK 
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OnCE  you  try  Mazola 
for  Salad  Dressings 
you  will  prefer  it  to 
the  finest  imported 
olive  oils . 


Beautifully  illustrated  sixty-four  page  Com  Products  Cook  Book — free.  Write  Com  Products  Refining  Co.,  Argo,  Illinois 
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Supreme 

Ham 


Q> 


(ike  your  1  HI  1)1  in  milk:  a  thick 

generous  slice!  There  isn’t  an 
appetite  in  the  land  that  won’t 
respond  to  this  delicious  dish. 

Morris  Supreme  Ham  will  never 
disappoint  you.  The  flavor  is 
always  right!  Insure  the  success 
of  your  dinner  by  making  sure 
you  get  Morris  Supreme. 

MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

Packers  and  ‘Provisioned 
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Miss  Carey  a  good  deal  of  business  mail ;  she 
was  building  up  a  tidy  little  rabbit  trade  which 
had  begun  with  her  excellent  showing  at  the 
earlier  show  and  grown  with  the  General’s 
second  at  the  San  Francisco  Exhibition. 

The  rains  came  early  that  year.  Liberty 
’Liz’beth’s  annual  rheumatism  laid  hold  on 
her  bones  and  her  temper ;  she  scolded  heatedly 
to  herself  as  she  went  about  her  work  in  the 
house  and  among  her  chickens.  She  invented 
grievances  against  McQuaid  and  the  solemn 
‘‘Mr."  McGehee,  and  the  sight  of  them  going 
peaceably  past  on  the  road  lashed  her  into  a 
rage.  Nan  Carey  knew  she  was  setting  the 
stage  for  a  mad  scene  of  some  sort,  and  kept  a 
stern  eye  on  her. 

rpiIEN,  one  moonlit  midnight,  she  came  out 
of  a  delicious  dream  of  Kentucky  to  find  the 
little  old  negress  standing  over  her,  gibbering 
in  incoherent  fury . 

“What  is  it,  Liberty  ’Liz’beth?” 

“Hit’s  datdebil  dawg,  l’s  te.lin’  yo’!  Hit’s 
dat  debit  dawg  dat  b’iong  dat  Mist’  McQuaid 
whut  cheat  us  out’n  de  rightful  prize,  an’  dat 
Mist’  McGehee,  onnery,  no-’count  trash  dat 
wuk  fo’  him!  Hit’s  dat  debil  dawg  dat  look 

lak  er  wile  wolf  an’ - ” 

N.  Carey  swimg  her  feet  to  the  floor  and  slid 
them  into  Indian  moccasins,  and  reached  for 
her  monk-like  brown  corduroy  robe.  “Well, 
what  about  the  devil  dog,  Liberty  ’Liz’beth? 
What  did  he  do?  Or  have  you  wakened  me 
merely  to  chat  about  him?” 

“Whut  he  do?  Ain’  I  stan’  hyar  an’  tell 
yo’?  Ain’  yo’  hyar  my  chickens  holler  when 

he  cyar’  dem  off?  Ain’  yo’- - ” 

“Liberty  ’Liz’beth!  Mr.  McQuaid’s  dog 
stole  your  chickens?  Are  you  sure?” 

“Is  I  sho’?  Is  I  got  eyes  in  my  haid?  Ain’ 
de  moon  shinin’  bright  es  de  day?  Bust  in  my 
hen-house  an’  frail  de  fedders  often  my  hens 
an’  grab  de  bes’  an’  bigges’  in  he  bloody 
mouf!” 

“You  are  positive?  Which  way  did  he  go?” 
“Which  way  he  go?  Yo’  stan’  dar  an’  ax 
me  which  way  he  go?  Which  way  yo’  reckon 
he  go?  Yo  hyar  me  shout!  He  took  he  foot 
in  he  han’  an’  leg  hit  up  de  hill  to  dat  McQuaid 
place!  An’  dat’s  whar  I  gwine  foller!  Yas’m 
Miss  Nan,  dat’s  whar  I  gwine  foller!” 

She  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  black  streak. 

A  SCRAP  of  a  picturesque  threat  floated  back 
to  her  on  the  night  air.  Liberty  ’Liz’beth 
had  gone  beyond  recall  to  wreak  her  vengeance. 
Frowning,  taut-lipped,  N.  Carey  pulled  on  her 
brown  stockings  and  her  high  brown  boots  and 
flung  a  rough  brown  top-coat  over  her  robe, 
caught  up  her  flash-light  and  ran  after  her 
servant.  The  negress’s  rage  had  given  wings 
to  her  heels;  she  was  out  of  sight.  N.  Carey’s 
long,  strong  stride  was  unequal  to  catching 
her.  She  hurried  up  the  steep  private  road  to 
the  Scotchman’s  house.  As  she  neared  it, 
light  leaped  from  the  windows,  up-stairs  and 
down.  She  heard  the  avenger’s  voice,  cut 
through  with  a  dog’s  harsh  growl. 

“Hi  dar,  I  kotch  yo’  red-handed  an  bloody- 
moufed,  yo’  murderin’  wile  wolf!” 

“Liberty  ’Liz’beth!  Be  careful!  Wait! 
I’m  coming!” 

She  flew  around  to  the  rear  of  the  rambling, 
vine-hung  house.  The  little  shriveled  negress, 
like  a  black  avenging  angel,  confronted 
Roderick  Dhu,  who  faced  her  defiantly,  growl¬ 
ing,  showing  his  terrifying  teeth.  At  his  feet 
was  a  heap  of  gory  flesh  and  feathers. 

The  Scotch  serving-man,  a  gaily  striped 
flannelet  nightshirt  tucked  into  his  overalls, 
bounded  out  on  to  the  back  porch.  His 
master,  a  dimly  seen  figure,  slippered,  paja- 
maed,  bath-robed,  stood  at  the  door. 

“Who  is  it?  What’s  the  trouble?” 

“Whut  de  trubble?  Whut  de  Irubble 9  Yo’ 
hyar  me  shout!  Dis  wile  wolf  dawg  done  mur¬ 
der  my  chickens!  Da’s  de  trubble!”  Liberty 
’Liz’beth’s  voice. rose  to  a  shriek.  “Da’s  de 
trubble,  yo’  no-’count,  onnery,  rabbit-prize- 
cheatin’ - ” 

“J-JUSH!”  N.  Carey  stepped  quickly  nearer 
'  to  the  porch.  “Be  quiet,  Liberty ’Liz’beth! 
Mr.  McQuaid - •” 

“My  word!”  Fergus  Gavin  McQuaid  cast 
an  appraising  eye  over  his  hasty  toilet  and 
came  out  to  meet  her.  “Miss  Carey!  What 
in  the  world - ” 

“I  trust  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  this 
is  not  a  social  call,  Mr.  McQuaid.  Your  dog 
raided  my  chicken-house,  and  my  servant  gave 
chase.  I  should  have  preferred  waiting  until 
the  morning  before  making  my  charges,  but — 
remembering  her  last  experience  here — I  felt 
I  must  follow  and  protect  her.” 

“Roderick  Dhu!  Raided  your — ”  all  the 
other  strangeness  of  the  nocturnal  occasion 
seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  that  one  accu¬ 
sation  for  F.  G.  McQuaid.  “Impossible! 
Absurd!” 

“Will  you  kindly  look  here?”  N.  Carey 
pointed. 

McQuaid  walked  over  to  his  dog.  “Well, 
Roderick?” 

The  police-dog  bent  over  the  mangled 
chicken,  wrinkled  his  nose  disdainfully,  picked 
it  up,  carried  it  to  his  master,  and  dropped  it 
proudly  at  his  feet,  wagged  his  plumy  tail  and 
sat  down  to  wait  further  developments. 

“You  see?”  said  McQuaid  triumphantly. 

N.  Carey  stared.  “Don’t  you  see?  There 
oo  is — red-handed!” 

“|F  YOU  knew  anything  about  dogs,  Miss 
Carey,  you  would  know  that  Roderick  Dhu 
has  done  nothing  wrong.  Does  he  look 
guilty?  Don’t  you  see  how  confidently  and 
fearlessly  he  brought  it  to  me?” 

“i  am,  naturally,  unacquainted  with  your 
methods,  Mr.  McQuaid.  I  should  hesitate 
to  suggest  that  it  is  a  habit  in  which  the  animal 
ls  encouraged — that  he  coimts  on  your 
approval.” 

“The  situation  is  a  difficult  one  to  explain, 
— ”  the  man  stooped  and  looked  long  into 
Roderick  Dhu’s  golden  eyes,  deep  into  his 
golden  heart.  “Is  it  all  right,  old  lad?” 

Roderick  Dhu  gave  a  short,  sharp  bark. 
He  stood  suddenly  on  his  hind  legs,  shooting 


up  to  an  enormous  height,  and  placed  his 
fore  paws  on  his  master’s  shoulders.  So  they 
stood  for  an  instant,  dog  and  master,  eye  to 
eye,  almost  as  man  to  man.  Then  Roderick 
Dhu’s  red  tongue  ran  out,  caressed  his  lord’s 
left  ear  swiftly  and  briefly,  and  he  dropped  to 
the  earth  and  crouched,  watching,  satisfied,  as 
one  who  has  performed  a  sacred  rite ;  who  is  at 
peace. 

“I  can  see  how  black  it  looks,  circumstan¬ 
tially,”  said  McQuaid,  “and  from  your  point  of 
view,  but — believe  me — he  did  not  kill  your 
chicken.” 

“T  CAN  not  believe  you,”  said  Nan  hotly. 

x  “Look!”  she  pointed  to  the  heap  of  bedrag¬ 
gled  feathers.  “I  must  believe  my  eyes.” 

“And  I  must  believe  my  dog,”  said  the  man 
steadily. 

Another  voice  inserted  itself  into  the  dialog. 
“Air.”  McGehee,  walking  a  trifle  unsteadily, 
the  Scotch  burr  of  his  accent  deepened  and 
thickened  by  an  alien  element. 

“Woman,”  he  demanded  of  the  negress, 
“hoo  d’ye  ken  ’tis  your  fowl  at  a’?” 

“Whut  dat  yo’  say.  Mist’  AIcGehee?” 
Liberty  ’Liz’beth  commenced  walking  slowly 
round  him  in  a  circle. 

“Woman,  I  say,  hoo  d’ye  ken  ’tis  your  fowl 
at  a’?” 

“How  I  know  da’s  my  chicken?”  She  began 
to  narrow  her  circle  now,  and  between  her 
words  she  kept  up  a  low,  weird  crooning. 
“How  I  know  da’s  my  chicken?  Man,  yo’ 
hyar  me  shout!  I  know  dat  chicken  when  she 
was  a  pullet.  I  know  dat  chicken  when  she 
was  a  aig!  An’  I  know  yo’,  Mist’  McGehee,  an’ 
all  yo’  tribe  an’  kinnery! — all  yo’  onnery,  low- 
down,  trash-er-de-worl’,  rabbit-prize-cheatin’, 
chicken-murderin’ - ’  ’ 

With  a  wild,  glad  rush  of  Gaelic  words  that 
clashed  together  like  steel,  with  a  shout  such  as 
his  ancestors  had  lifted  when  they  charged  the 
English  at  Bannockburn,  “Air.”  AIcGehee 
charged  Liberty  ’Liz’beth. 

With  the  low,  weird  crooning  rising  to  a 
shrill,  barbaric  scream,  leaping  as  her  forebears 
had  leaped  upon  their  jungle  foes,  Liberty 
’Liz’beth  leaped  upon  “Air.”  AIcGehee. 

“AIcGehee!”  McQuaid  commanded. 

“Liberty  ’Liz’beth!”  N.  Carey  implored. 

A/T  ASTER  and  mistress  flung  themselves  into 

1  the  fray.  The  little  old  negress  was  strong 
in  her  frenzy,  but  the  wliite  woman  was 
stronger;  strong  drink  had  lent  the  little  old 
Scotchman  a  strength  he  could  not  keep.  It 
was  only  an  instant  before  N.  Carey  had 
dragged  her  screaming  vassal  from  the  combat; 
only  a  moment  until  AIcQuaid  had  carried  his 
struggling  henchmen  into  the  house  and 
locked  him  in  his  room.  He  came  back, 
panting,  his  thick  hair  tossed,  to  confront  his 
neighbor. 

She  was  breathless,  too,  and  her  face  was 
hot  with  angry  color,  and  a  long,  roughened 
brown  braid  swung  over  her  shoulder.  Her 
coat  and  the  robe  beneath  it  had  been  pulled 
open  in  the  battle  and  there  was  a  section  of 
milk-white  skin  visible  below  her  brown 
throat. 

“I  shall,  of  course,  pay  you  whatever  you 
think  that  chicken  is  worth,”  said  McQuaid. 
Roderick  Dhu,  keeping  indifferent  guard  over 
the  battered  fowl,  looked  up  and  yawned. 

“I  shall  not,  naturally,  accept  payment  un¬ 
less  you  admit  your  dog’s  guilt.” 

“I  do  not  admit  my  dog’s  guilt.  He  never 
leaves  the  premises  without  me.  I  heard  him 
bark  just  before  your  arrival.  Some  other 
dog — or,  very  probably,  a  coyote — ran  through 
here  on  his  way  from  your  chicken-yard,  and 
Roderick  took  the  fowl  away  from  him.” 

Miss  Carey  smiled  pityingly.  “You  are 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  convince  yourself. 
Come,  Liberty  ’Liz’beth!” 

“I  insist,  nevertheless,  upon  paying  for - ” 

“I  insist  upon  refusing.  Come ,  Liberty 
’Liz’beth!”  She  led  the  twisting,  muttering 
negress  down  the  hill  in  the  silver  light  of  the 
moon. 

gILLY  PETTIGREW  was  unwontedly 

cheerful  on  a  forenoon  of  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“Wall,  F.  G.,  guess  all  you  rabbit  fellers 
better  watch  out!  1  don’t  know  a  gosh-dashed 
thing  ’bout  it,  but  th’  talk  round  th’  valley  is 
there’s  a  tumble  disease  goin’  thro’  th’ 
hutches  over  tlr’  hull  State.  Jack  Villar,  he 
writ  N.  Carey  a  post-card,  warnin’  her. 
What  with  th’  flu  fer  humans  an’  th’  coccidiosis 
fer  rabbits,  looks  like  we’d  have  a  tough  time 
of  it!” 

It  had  been  a  season  of  dry  and  savorless 
dulness  for  the  r.  f.  d.  mail-carrier,  with  F.  G. 
and  N.  Carey  strictly  on  their  conversational 
guard,  meeting  all  mention  of  one  another  with 
studious  civility.  McQuaid  agreed  as  to  the 
gravity  of  the  situation;  hoped  that  Miss  Carey 
might  escape  all  trouble  in  her  hutches ;  wished 
Billy  Pettigrew  an  innocuously  pleasant  good 
morning.  The  old  fellow  looked  after  him  and 
shook  his  head.  A  lot  of  the  zest  had  gone  out 
of  his  route. 

It  brightened  his  day,  somewhat  later  in  the 
week,  to  And  Miss  Carey  on  her  knees  before 
the  pen  of  a  prize-winning  doe,  her  face  tense 
with  anxiety.  He  liked  N.  Carey  exceedingly, 
and  he  wished  her  rabbits  well,  but  his  soul 
craved  excitement,  drama. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  do  come  and  look  at 
her!  Do  you  know  how  it  begins?  How  they 
look?  I  telephoned  Jack  Villar,  and  from 
what  he  said — oh,  I’m  dreadfully  afraid! 
She’s  crouched  in  that  corner  for  hours;  she 
won’t  touch  her  barley  or  her  alfalfa!  Do  her 
eyelids  look  very  red  to  you?” 

“’j’HEY  sure  do,  Miss  Annie!  Sure  ez  gun’s 
iron!” 

“Do  you  think  her  head’s  swollen?” 

Billy  Pettigrew  nodded  in  melancholy 
conviction. 

Miss  Carey  sprang  to  her  feet.  “I’m  going 
to  isolate  her.  I’ll  isolate  any  of  them  that 
show  the  least  symptoms.  I’m  thankful  the 
General  is  at  the  very  end,  with  three  vacant 
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Man  works  from  sun  to  sun , 

But  woman's  work  JIT  NOON  is  done  — 

if,  in  her  daily  cleaning  tasks  as  caretaker  of  the  home,  she  does  not  rely  upon  her  own 
frail  strength  but  depends  on  the  inexhaustible  power  and  energy  of  the  OHIO  'TUEC 
Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

Thus  are  America’s  housekeepers,  leaders  in  the  world’s  biggest  business, 
teaching  to  every  other  industry  new  lessons  in  time  saving  and  labor  saving. 

rf Cleans  Without  Beating  and  Pounding” 

As  for  her  efficiency,  the  woman  whose  work  is  “never  done”  is  first  to  testify  that 
the  OHIO --TUEC  removes  dust  and  dirt  from  carpets,  rugs,  floors,  draperies,  bedding 
and  furniture  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  method  without  any  of  the  wear,  injury 
and  damage  that  result  from  sweeping  and  beating. 

Look  for  the  Red  Band 

THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  CANTON,  OHIO 

Canadian  Plant — Toronto,  Ont. 


rHE  records  engraved  in  Rock  of 
Ages  Granite  will  stand  sentinel 
for  all  time.  The  noble  sons  of  this 
generation  will  be  known  to  the 
future  by  the  sentiments  we  carve  in 
Rock  of  Ages  Granite. 
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SHE  HAD  A  CAREER, 

had  Sister  Sue — a  musical 
career,  a  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters  to  raise  since  her  mother’s 
death,  and  a  fiance — a  writer 
man.  How  she  manages  all, 
her  unselfishness  and  her  great 
compensations  make 

"Sister  Sue” 

the  last  novel  by 
Eleanor  H.  Sorter 

— completed  just  before  her 
death — a  sister  story  to  her 
widely  read  novels,  "Just  David” 
and  "Mary  Marie.” 

For  first  instalment  get  the 
October  number  of 

The  Delineator 

$2.50  a  Year  In  Canada,  $3.00 
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THE  RANCHING 
OF  NAN 


pens  this  side  of  him!”  .  She  looked  fondly 
down  at  the  challenger,  daily  growing  in 
beauty. 

“F.  G.,  he  ain’t  got  none  yit,  fur’s  I  know. 
But  he’s  takin’  all  precautions.  Mighty 
lucky  he’s  got  a  fine  new  litter,  born  yestiddy 
they  was,  sired  by  th’  champeen — case  he 
sh’d  take  down  with  it.” 

“I  sincerely  hope  Mr.  McQuaid  has  no 
trouble,”  said  Miss  Carey  carefully. 


“WALL,  th’  nurse  doe  he  had  ready  to  take 
vv  part  o’  this  litter  warn’t  lookin’  very 
peart;  he  wuz  goin’  to  wait  a  day  or  two  an’ 
see  how  she  come  out  ’fore  he  give  her  any.” 
He  looked  over  at  Liberty  ’Liz’beth.,  clucking 
among  her  hens.  She  beckoned  to  him. 
“Chickens  cornin’  on  fust-rate?” 

“If’n  dat  mis’ry  don’  kotch  ’em.” 

“Oh,  that  never  pestered  no  poultry  ez  I 
ever  heard  of.” 


“Humph!  Soun’  po’ful  lak  er  chicken 
mis’ry  to  me — ‘cocfc’-siddy-whut-yo’-call-hit! 
Yo’-all  lak  er  li’il  snack?  Cup  er  cawfee  an' 
er  beat’n  biscuit?” 

“Wall,  I  don’t  keer  ef  I  do.”  He  followed 
her  to  the  kitchen  and  she  made  a  place  for 
him  at  the  oilcloth-covered  table. 

He  ate  and  drank  in  a  way  to  soften  the 
cook’s  heart. 

“I  guess  you  don’t  need  no  coolrin’-school 
in  yours,  Liberty  ’Liz'beth,”  he  admitted. 

“Yo’-all  lak  somefin’  lak  dis  ebery  day  wen 
yo’  come  by?  Sometimes  c’one-pone,  some¬ 
times  crullers,  sometimes  gingerbread — cawfee 
steamin’  hot  on  de  col’,  damp  days?”  She 
bent  over  him,  exuding  guile. 

“Wall,  I’m  pretty  pressed  fer  time,  but - ” 

“Den  yo’  fotch  me  er  trap  an’  set  hit  up  in 
my  chicken-yard,  an’  don’  say  nuffin’  to  Miss 
Nan,  'countin’  she  won’  have  no  traps  on  de 
place.  I  gwine  kotch  dat  annimale  ’s  a 
eatin’  my  hens.  Yo’  gwine  fotch  hit  fo’ 
me?” 

“Wall,  now,  I  don’t  hanker  goin’  ag’in’ 
Miss  Annie,  but — ”  he  reached  for  another 
biscuit,  mellow  with  butter — “I’ll  rastle  you 
up  a  trap,  soon’s  I  c’n  git  round  to  it.” 


THERE  was  a  long  and  dreary  season  of 
A  rain.  N.  Carey  wrote  home  to  Kentucky: 

“I  feel  like  my  favorite  fool.  ‘The  rain, 
it  raineth  every  day!’  Ordinarily,  one  loves 
California  rain;  some  one  has  said  that  it 
‘rains  green  paint’  on  the  brown  hills,  but 
with  the  flu  rampant  among  my  friends  and 
coccidiosis  among  my  rabbits,  I’m  fed  up  with 
it.  We  need  sun.  Isn’t  that  a  ghastly  word? 
And  the  thing  is  even  worse  than  it  sounds. 
It’s  simply  heart-breaking.  I’ve  lost  nine 
glorious  bunnies  and  I  hear  the  Douglas  has 
fared  even  worse.  I  sent  for  Jack  Viilar,  the 
Wise-Man-of-the-West,  and  wailed  of  him, 


'what  shall  I  do?’ 

“He  walked  up  and  down  before  my  pens, 
his  sharp  black  eyes  darting  over  my  bunnies. 
‘Knock  ’em  in  the  head,  ma’am.  Knock  ’em 
in  the  head!’  I  wouldn’t,  of  course;  I’m  trying 
with  all  my  might  and  main  to  cure  them; 
but  it’s  ‘heart-renderin’,’  as  old  Billy  Pettigrew 
says.  Liberty  ’Liz’beth  has  got  the  flu  and 
coccidiosis  mixed  up,  and  is  sure  that  rabbits 
and  chickens  and  people  are  all  liable  to  both, 
and  she’s  as  merry  as  an  unwrapped  mummy. 
If  only  it  would  stop  raining!  I’ll  soon  be 
doing  an  Oswald  Alving  scene:  ‘Give  me  the 
sun,  mother — the  sim,  mother — the  sun!’ 

“Damply  and  drearily.  Nan.” 


1Y/TcQU AID’S  cheerful  friend  came  down 
-L*-L  for  a  week-end,  and  it  seemed  to  the 
Scotchman  that  he  had  never  seem  him  so  full 
of  gay  spirits.  He  liked  to  remember  that 
afterward.  He  brought  so  much  of  blitheness 
into  the  silent  house  that  his  host  begrudged 
the  time  he  spent  for  his  one  call  on  Miss 
Carey,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  let  him  see  it. 

Miss  Carey  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  him. 
Billy  Pettigrew  had  been  her  only  caller  for  a 
week.  She  gave  him  tea  and  welcomed  him 
before  a  leaping  Are  of  crackling  roots,  and 
made  merry  with  him,  but  it  seemed  to  the 
young  man  that  her  brown,  bright  face  was 
thinner,  and  her  very  brown  eyes  a  little  sad. 
“Look  here,”  he  said,  “you  and  old  F.  G.  fuss 
too  much  over  these  darn  rabbits!  After  all, 
you  know,  they’re  only  rabbits,  not  persons — 
personages,  as  you  and  F.  G.  seem  to  think.” 

“I  know,”  Miss  Carey  sighed,  filling  up  his 
teacup. 

Ho  looked  about  him  appreciatively.  “Jolly 
little  place.  F.  G.’s  got  an  interesting  old 
house,  too.”  Then,  as  her  only  comment  was 
to  pass  him  the  cinnamon  toast  again,  “I  say, 
you  know,  it’s  too  bad  you  and  he  don’t  hit 
it  off  better  as  neighbors. 

“Funny  old  duck,  McGehee.  Saved  F.  G.’s 
dad’s  life  once,  you  know,  in  the  old  country. 
That’s  why  he  keeps  him  on,  even  if  he  is  a 
problem.  Steady  as  a  clock  for  weeks,  and 
then - ” 

“And  then,  I  suppose,  he  simply  has  to  have 
his  Highland  fling!”  It  was  rather  nice  to  be 
talking  nonsense  to  this  nice  boy. 

“Exactly!”  He  chuckled.  “His  elderly 
wild  oats.  Scotch  oats!  When  he  goes 
‘Roamin’  in  th’  Gloamin’  ” - 

“After — ‘Goin’  thro’  the  Rye!’  ”  N.  Carey 
was  actually  giggling  like  a  schoolgirl.  “You’re 
a  demoralizing  person!  You  make  me  sink  to 
a  yokel  wit.  It  is  funny  about  the  Scotch — so 
dour  and  decent,  and  yet - ” 


“AND  isn’t  it  rather  a  sell  on  them,  with  all 
their  canny  virtues,  that  their  three  idols 
should  have  been  such  gay  birds — Mary,  and 
the  Bonny  Charlie — and  Bobby  Burns?” 

“Yes!  That  reminds  me — there  was  the 
solemnest  old  soldier  guide  who  showed  us 
through  Holyrood,  and  he  was  burbling  about 
‘the  dear-r-r-r  queen’  as  if  he’d  showed  Mary 
to  her  carriage  the  day  before,  in  the  chum¬ 
miest  way.  Just  to  tease  him,  I  said,  ‘Now, 
between  ourselves,  confidentially,  do  you 
think  she  had  Darnley  blown  up?’  He  got 
purple  with  indignation,  even  to  his  wattles, 
and  he  gobbled  a  moment  before  he  could 
speak.  ‘Weel,  Miss,’  he  said,  ‘there  may  be 
Continued  on  page  8  9 
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Feels  Good 

and  is  good  for  soreness  and  stiff¬ 
ness —  congested  tissues  due  to  ex¬ 
posure  or  over-exertion.  Absorbine,  Jr. 
rubbed  vigorously  into  the  muscles 
at  the  sore  point  will  bring  about 


Absorbine  J[ 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


Its  immediate  application  may  save 
a  lot  of  suffering.  A  powerful  and 
effective  liniment,  agreeable  to  use, 
not  greasy  and  with  a  pleasing  odor. 
Safe  to  have  around  as  it  is  not  poison¬ 
ous — a  purely  herbal  product. 

Used  by  athletic  men  and  women 
the  world  over  as  an  invigorating,  anti¬ 
septic  rub-down— keeps  muscles  right 
and  prevents  second  day  lameness. 


$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
postpaid.  A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 
sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 


233  Temple  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


Look  for 
Price’s  Tropi- 

n  4  ^  x.  kid  on  the  label 

Prices  vanilla 


For  cakes,  candies,  home-made  ice-cream,  etc. 
Pure,  rich  flavor,  just-right  strength.  At 


your  grocers. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 
Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


Club  Napkins 
Always  crisp  and 
clean  for  meals  inthe 
home.  Differentfrom 
the  ordinary  paper 
napkins  —  twice  as 
heavy.  Savelaundry 
bills.  At  10,000  deal¬ 
ers. 


Write  Dennison,  Department  H, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for  “ Handy  Book." 


©  What  Next  *? 


SAVE  MEAT-SAVE  MONEY 


With  every  roast  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  game,  and 
every  baked  fish,  serve 
a  liberal  amount 
of  STUFFING  or 
DRESSING  flavored 
with  Bell’s  Season¬ 
ing.  Increase  the 
pleasure  and  de¬ 
crease  the  cost. 

Hotel  chefs  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  If 
your  grocer  will 
not  supply  you 
send  10c  for  sam¬ 
ple  package. 

Ask  Grocers  For 

Bell’s 
Seasoning 

Wm.  G.  Bell  Co. 

189  State  St. 
Boston.Mass. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  y°a 


(i 

B  Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  70-page  book  on 
B  Stammering  and  Stuttering, “It 's  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells 
^B  how  I  cured  myself  after  stammering  for  20  years. 

•9  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  6609  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis 
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Wavefour  Own  Hair 

IK  20  MINUTES  BY  THIS  SIMPLE 
LITTLE  DEVICE  WITHOUT  HEAT 


WmmmM. 

Jiair  barters 


Produce  a  most  beautiful  and  lasting  wave 
Cannot  cut, catch,  break  or  injure  the  bain 

Card  of  5-2^  Card  of  2-10  4 


WEST  HAIR  NETS 

Gold  Seal,  25c  T ourist,  3  for  50c 

Beach  and  Motor,  15c 

GRAY  AND  WHITE  DOUBLE  PRICE 
Full  head  size — made  by  hand 
from  long  strong  human 
hair.  Free  from  knots. 

Perfect  match  in  all 
shades,  including 
gray  and  white. 


On  sale  at  most  good 
stores  or  supplied  direct 
on  receipt  of  price  and 
j lour  dealer’s  name. 


LOOK 

FOR  THIS  FOLDING  CABINET 


You^Will  Find  It 

— the  smart  suit,  dis¬ 
tinctive  frock,  clever 
coat— not  to  mention 
negligees  and  under- 
things  for  yourself 
and  the  children 

in  the 

Butterick 

Quarterly 

Twenty-five  cents,  with  coupon  good 
for  ten  cents  in  the  purchase  of  any 
Butterick  Pattern 


cTWakes  the 
first  steps  easy"*. 

Strengthens  little  legs  and 
keeps  baby  safe  and  happy. 
Durable  steel  frame.  Good 
rollers.  Canvas  seat  and 
toy  -  basket  removable  for 
washing. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  catalog  of  Rock  -  a  -  Bye 
Baby  Specialties. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co., 

2701  Leffingwell  Ave., 
ST.  LOUIS  MO. 


BYE  WALKER 


ISjwMaternity  Corset 

The  perfect  corset  for  the  Expectant  Mother. 
Gives  ample  support  without  compressing; 
readily  adjustable.  Harmonizes  the  figure  and 
conceals  condition.  Over  a  million  worn. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct 
#rj?l 7fT  A  big  76  page  Style  Book  describing  this  corset 
r £\£LH.  an(j  other  Maternity  Wearing  Apparel  sent  free. 

Lane  Bryant  Dd-pi'  FrohAve  NewYork 
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some  doot  as  to  whither  she  had  him  bloon  oop 
or-r-r  no,  but  there’s  nae  doot  he  should  hae 
been  bloon  oop!’  ” 

The  cheerful  friend  nodded.  “I  know. 
You  can’t  beat  ’em  for  loyalty.  Take  ’em  by 
and  large — ”  he  fell  to  musing,  an  unfinished 
bit  of  toast  in  his  fingers.  Suddenly  he  looked 
up  at  her.  He  had  round,  rather  childish 
eyes,  F.  G.’s  friend,  and  unimportant  features, 
but  he  had  his  moments  of  looking  boyishly 
charming.  “Say,  Miss  Nan,  you  don’t  think 
much  of  old  F.  G.,  do  you?” 


A/TTSS  Carey  filled  her  own  cup  again.  “Why, 
iVJ-  that’s  hardly  the  way  1  should  put  it.  I 
don’t  think  much  about  him.  That’s  a  better 
choice  of  word.” 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  know.  Got  olf  on 
the  wrong  foot  some  way  with  each  other.  I 
dare  say  he  was  stiff  at  first;  he  did  want  this 
place,  you  know.  And  then — naturally— 
it  was  rough  on  you  losing  first  on  that  white 
toe-nail  stuff.” 

“One  more  cup — piping  hot?”  asked  his 
hostess  brightly. 

“No,  thanks.  I’ll  be  running  along.” 
He  got  himself  into  his  overcoat  and  retrieved 
his  hat  and  gloves,  but  he  halted  at  the  door. 
“And  I  suppose  you  think,  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  the  Scotch  are  ‘near,’  don’t  you? 
Stingy?  Tight?” 

“Why,  it’s  rather  a  legend,  isn’t  it?” 

“Well,  that’s  why  I’m  going  to  tell  you  this, 
though  F.  G.  would  slay  me  with  his  bare 
hands.  When  he  went  to  Stanford  his  dad 
gave  him  a  very  fat  allowance — prodigal, 
really.  ‘Wish  me  to  keep  accounts,  sir?’  says 
F.  G.  ‘No,’  says  the  governor.  ‘Don’t  want 
to  know  anything  about  it.  All  yours  some 
day.  Got  to  get  used  to  it.  Want  to  make  a 
fool  of  yourself,  you  may.’  And  he  never 
knew,  Miss  Nan,  from  that  day  until  F.  G. 
graduated,  what  he  did  with  the  surplus, 
whether  it  went  in  parties  in  town,  primrose 
paths,  or  what.”  He  paused  and  waited 
hopefully. 

Miss  Carey  moved  three  magazines  an  inch 
on  the  table. 


“T’LL  tell  you  what  he  did  with  it,”  said  the 

young  man,  and  his  usually  gay  voice  was 
husky  and  shook  a  little.  “He  paid  my  way 
through  college.  Put  me  through,  and  an¬ 
other  fellow  besides.  That’s  what  he  did, 
Miss  Nan.  Put  two  fellows  through  Stanford. 
The  other  fellow’s  a  pretty  big  person  now, 
making  good  to  beat  the  cars.  He  was  worth 
it,  all  right.  F.  G.’s  pretty  proud  of  him. 
I’ve  never  amounted  to  very  much.  Guess  I 
never  will.  But — ”  the  knob  in  his  hand,  he 
faced  her  defiantly — “I’m  strong  for  F.  G., 
and  when  I  see  people  thinking — criticizing — 
underestimating  him — I — well,  I  just —  Good 
night!”  He  shut  the  door  quickly  and  she 
heard  his  hasty  feet  on  the  steps,  on  the  road, 
dying  away  up  the  hill. 

N.  Carey’s  rabbits  grew  worse.  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  kept  miraculously  well  and  his 
mistress  found  her  only  comfort  in  him,  but 
there  was  dole  throughout  the  hutches.  One 
dark  day  she  sent  for  Jack  Viliar.  The  rabbit 
sage  came  and  made  a  mournful  survey .  ‘  ‘  Bet¬ 
ter  clean  ’em  out.  Get  rid  of  every  one  that’s 
touched.  Disinfect.  Start  over.  Knock  ’em 
in  the  head.  Lots  of  trouble.  Just  come 
down  from  F.  G.’s.  His  buck,  the  champion, 

died  last  night.  Well,  want  me  to - ”  he 

opened  a  cage-door. 

“Yes,”  Miss  Carey  choked,  turning  away 
She  went  to  look  at  the  challenger,  isolated  in  a 
solitary  hutch  at  the  other  side  of  the  house 
“Did  you  hear  that.  General?  He’s  gone, 
Robert  the  Bruce,  with  his  ten  black  toe¬ 
nails.  It  leaves  you  a  clear  field.  We  ought 
to  be  glad,  but  we’re  not,  are  we?  We’re 
not!” 

WHEN  she  went,  presently,  to  meet  Billy 
v  v  Pettigrew,  she  found  him  facing  a  militant 
negress. 

“Yo’  keep  away  fum  hyar!”  Liberty  ’Liz- 
’beth  threatened.  “Yo’  don’  fotch  dat  mis’ry 
here  fum  dat  McQuaid  place!  Yo’  don’ - ” 

“Now,  you  looky  here,”  protested  the  post¬ 
man  “I  ain’t,  neither!  I’m  a  letter-carrier, 
not  a  germ-carrier!” 

“Be  quiet!”  Miss  Carey  turned  sharply  on 
her  servant. 

Liberty  ’Liz’beth  looked  at  her  and  screamed. 
“Oh,  my  lawsy  Moses!  Yo’  got  hit  yo’se’f, 
Miss  Nan!  Yo’  got  de  flusiddy-o-sis!  Yo’ 
eyes  is  red  an’  swell’!  Dat’s  de  firs’  sign!” 
She  began  to  circle  about  her  mistress,  uttering 
her  low,  barbaric  croon.  “Dat’s  de  firs’  sign! 
Yo’s  tooken  wif  de  cock-siddy-flusis!” 

“Hush!  Don’t  be  an  idiot!  I’ve  been  cry¬ 
ing!”  She  took  the  tiny,  shriveled  black 
woman  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  her. 
“Be  quiet,  I  say!  I’ve  had  quite  all  I  can 
stand  without  a  mad  scene.” 

The  next  morning  Liberty  ’Liz’beth  called 
her  in  shrill  triumph  and  haled  her  out  to  the 
chicken-yard.  When  she  came  back  to  the 
house,  she  sat  shivering  in  her  brown  robe, 
writing  a  note  in  her  firm,  high-shouldered 
hand. 

“Mr.  Pettigrew,”  she  said  when  the  postman 
and  Agnes  appeared,  “can  I  trouble  you  to  take 
this  note  to  Mr.  McQuaid?” 


TTE  REACHED  for  it,  his  pale  eyes  lighting 

1  when  he  saw  that  it  was  unsealed,  the  flap 
of  the  envelope  merely  tucked  inside.  “I  sure 
will,  Miss  Annie.” 

“I  am  writing  to  apologize  to  Mr.  McQuaid,” 
she  said  steadily.  “And  to  Roderick  Dhu. 
Only  this  morning  Liberty  ’Liz’beth  found  a 
coyote  in  the  trap  you  loaned  her.  It  was  the 
coyote  all  along,  of  course.  I  understand  now. 
He  ran  through  the  McQuaid  place  that  night, 
and  Roderick  Dhu  made  him  drop  the 
chicken.”  She  looked  the  old  fellow  mean¬ 
ingly  in  the  eye.  “Will  you  kindly  say  to  all 
the  people  you’ve  told  of  my  suspicions  that 
I  have  acknowledged  my  mistake?  That  I 
have  apologized?” 

“I  sure  will,  Miss  Annie.  Wall,  Aggie, 

you  ’n’  me - ” 

Continued  on  page  90 
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Front  Lace  ’G4*rs6ts 


Good  materials  and  c^feful  work¬ 
manship  insure  long  service. 

For  figure  improvement  and  ^  ^ 

comfort  'La  Camille 
Front  Lace  stands  alone, 
due  to  its  exclusive  ( 
features: 
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your  dealer  dpesn  t  seu.  it. 


usftei 


INTERNATIONAL  CORSET  CO. 
113-131  UNION  STREET 
AURORA.  ILL. 


Don’t  Streak  or  Risk  your  Material  in 
Poor  Dyes  that  Fade,  Run 


You  can  diamond-dye  everything  in 
favorite  colors  even  if  you  have  never 
dyed  before.  Try  some  article  and  see! 

“Diamond  Dyes”  Guaranteed 

“Diamond  Dyes’’  never  spoil  your  ma¬ 
terial  or  give  it  a  “dyed”  appearance. 
Perfect  results  are  guaranteed  no  mat¬ 


ter  whether  you  dye  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
linen  or  mixed  goods. 

Accept  No  Other  Dye 
Just  insist  on  “Diamond  Dyes”  and 
follow  the  simple  directions  in  package. 
Your  druggist  or  dealer  has  a  “Diamond 
Dyes”  Color  Card  which  will  help  you 
match  your  material. 


Any  Woman  can  Diamond-Dye — 


Woolens 
Sweaters 
Stockings 
Draperies 
Children’s  Coats 


Silks 
Skirts 
Blouses 
Hangings 
Mixed  Goods 


Linens 
Cottons 
Dresses 
Coverings 
Everything ! 
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“And  you  won’t  forget  to  give  Mr.  McQuaid 
the  note?” 

He  got  Agnes  and  the  cart  under  way. 
“Quick ’s  ever  he  gits  back.” 

“Back?  Wait  a  minute.  Has  he  gone 
away?  Wait,  Mr.  Pettigrew!” 

TJE  SAWED  his  steed  to  a  standstill.  “Uncle 
Sam’s  mail  aboard,  me  ’n’ —  Yes,  ma’am. 
Miss  Annie,  he  left  last  night.  Got  a  telegram. 
I  don’t  know  a  gosh-dashed  thing  about  it, 
but  th’  talk  round  town  is  he’s  awful  sick — 
that  feller  that  visits  him.  Flu.  They  do 
say  it  takes  th’  young  an’  spry  an’  spares  th’ 
old  an’  frail.  Got  no  nurses,  might  say. 
F.  G.,  he’ll  tend  him  like  a  mother.  Awful 
handy  ’bout  sickness,  he  is.” 

“Who  will  take  care  of  his  rabbits?” 

“Wall,  ol’  ‘Mister’  McGehee  will,  long’s  he’s 
sober.  Come,  Aggie,  we - ” 

“Then,”  said  Miss  Carey  firmly,  “I 
needn’t  bother  you  about  the  note.”  She 
took  it  from  his  reluctant  hand. 

THE  next  morning  he  brought  word  that 
McGehee  had  deserted.  H e  announced  wi th 
an  air  of  conscious  virtue  that  he  was  going 
back  to  feed  the  rabbits  and  see  what  he  could 
do.  “Ain’t  nary  soul  there  but  that  dog,  an’ 
he  ain’t  been  fed.” 

Miss  Carey  climbed  nimbly  up  to  sit  beside 
him.  “I  am  going  with  you,”  she  said. 

Roderick  Dhu  stood  growling  at  the  door  of 
the  hutches.  The  young  woman  knelt  down 
so  that  her  eyes  were  on  a  level  with  his.  “I 
apologize,  Roderick  Dhu,”  she  said  meekly. 
“I  beg  your  pardon.  Can  you  consider  for¬ 
giving  me?” 

The  police-dog  stopped  growling,  and  re¬ 
garded  her  gravely.  He  seemed  to  be  taking 
it  under  considei'ation ;  suspending  judgment. 

“Wall,”  said  Billy  Pettigrew,  “this  here 
doe’s  dead!  Purty  tough  on  F.  G.!  These 
young  uns  is  sired  by  th’  late  champeen. 
Only  ones  he’s  got,  too.  Yessiree,  Miss 
Annie,”  he  peered  into  the  nest,  “them  five 
little  squirmers  represents  all  F.  G.’s  hopes.” 

Miss  Carey  came  to  stand  beside  him. 

“VEP!  Mother’s  dead;  no  nurse  doe. 

They  won’t  live  twenty-four  hours.  No  use 
tryin’  to  make  ’em  lap — only  nine  days  old. 
Ain’t  got  their  eyes  open.”  Suddenly  his  gaze 
shifted  and  he  was  regarding  her  with  curious 
intentness.  “Wall,  ‘ill  blows  th’  wind,’  huh, 
Miss  Annie?  Kinder  clears  th’  track  fer  you 
’n’  th’  General!  With  these  here  outer  th’ 
way — ”  he  broke  off  to  stare  at  her. 

Her  brown  face,  a  little  thin  these  difficult 
days,  flushed  scarlet  and  her  eyes  dilated 
widely.  Without  a  look  or  a  word  she  turned 
from  him  and  ran  out  of  the  yard,  out  of 
the  McQuaid  place,  down  the  hill,  to  her 
own. 

'JHIE  postman  looked  after  her  with  a  sagging 
jaw.  “Wall,  I’ll  be  gee-con-swiggled!”  he 
ejaculated.  “That  beats  my  time,  Rod’riclt! 
Wimmin  is  wimmin,  I  guess!  Dunno’s  I 
blame  yer  fer  growlin’.  Could  ’a’  snapped, 
myself!”  He  pottered  about  the  place,  mut¬ 
tering  to  the  dog  and  to  himself.  He  fed 
Roderick  Dhu  and  the  other  animals  and  gave 
the  doe  decent  burial.  Then  he  stood  scratch¬ 
ing  his  head  before  the  nest  of  baby  bunnies. 
“  ’Spose  it’d  be  th’  mercifulest  thing  to  pop  you 
int’  a  pail  o’  water.”  he  said  doubtfully. 
Then  he  turned  his  head  at  the  sound  of  a 
motor.  N.  Carey  was  driving  up  in  her 
roadster. 

“Can  you  wait  a  bit  and  help  me?”  she 
wanted  to  know  in  the  briskest  and  most 
businesslike  of  tones.  “I’ve  brought  some 
warm  milk-and-water  in  a  thermos,  and  a 
medicine-dropper.  I’m  going  to  save  them.” 
She  wrote  to  her  sister,  two  days  later: 

“JVJY  DEAR,  I’m  a  dying  woman!  I  have  to 
feed  those  creatures  every  two  hours  and 
it  takes  me  nearly  an  hour  to  do  it.  They’re 
simply  maddening,  sometimes!  When  they 
twist  and  squirm  and  keep  their  silly  little 
purely  decorative  teeth  shut  I  could  give  them 
to  a  vivisection  laboratory,  but  when  they 
take  three  big  droppers  full  and  yawn  and 
stretch  and  make  their  little  toilets  like  tidy 
pussies  and  then  go  to  sleep  in  my  hand — well 
- — they’d  rouse  the  maternal  instinct  in  a  billy- 
goat!  I’ve  given  them  all  Scotch  names — 
Wallace,  and  Robert  the  Bruce  II,  after  the 
dear  departed  sire,  and  Fair  Ellen,  and  Mary 
of  Argyle,  and  Bobby  Burns.  (Of  course  a 
slight  rearrangement  of  cognomen  may  be 
advisable  later!)  Wallace  and  Ellen  are 
I'unts. 


Your  Hair  Needs  “Danderine” 


Save  your  hair  and  double  its  beauty.  You  can  have  lots  of 
long,  thick,  strong,  lustrous  hair.  Don’t  let  it  stay  lifeless,  thin, 
scraggly  or  fading.  Bring  back  its  color,  vigor  and  vitality. 
Get  a  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  “Danderine”  at  any  drug  or 
toilet  counter  to  freshen  your  scalp;  check  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.  Your  hair  needs  stimulating,  beautifying  “Danderine” 
to  restore  its  life,  color,  brightness,  abundance.  Hurry,  Girls! 


* 


JVLP  Hair  Pins 


Keep  the  Hair  in  Place 

5  Different  Sizes- 54and  l(X  Packages  Everywhere 

HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MFG.  CO. 

Sot.  H.  GotOBERC,  P RES,  CHiCAGO 


“'pHE  Y  won’t  eat  at  all  properly.  I  set  the 
alarm-clock  and  get  up  every  two  horn’s,  all 
night,  and  I  hold  my  breath  and  keep  my 
fingers  crossed  till  I  look  them  all  over  and 
see  that  they’re  all  alive.  Roderick  Dhu  is 
a  lot  of  company.  I  told  you,  didn’t  I,  how  he 
growled  and  showed  his  extremely  capable 
teeth  and  wouldn’t  let  me  take  them  out  of  the 
Douglas’s  hutches  at  first?  And  even  after 
I’d  explained  and  reasoned  with  him  and  as¬ 
sured  him  that  my  intentions  were  entirely 
honorable,  he  insisted  on  coming  along  to 
guard  them.  He  goes  home,  now  and  then,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  place,  but  he  headquar¬ 
ters  here,  and  he’s  a  comfort.  1  shall  miss  him 
when  he’s  gone.  I  never  realized  how  much  a 
dog  means  in  this  sort  of  a  life.  Heavens — it’s 
time  to  feed  my  infants!  Distractedly  Nan.” 

T3ILLY  PETTIGREW  came  one  day  with 
the  chastened  cheer  which  always  pro¬ 
claimed  him  the  bearer  of  doleful  tidings. 

“Don’t  tell  me  any  bad  news,  Uncle  Billy,” 
N.  Carey  warned  him.  “I’ve  lest  Wallace, 
and  Ellen  is  just  barely  breathing!”  She 
showed  clearly  the  effect  of  her  close  confine¬ 
ment.  The  old  postman  had  never  seen  her  so 
nearly  pale. 

“Wall,  it  is  bad  news,  Miss  Annie.  Poor 
F.  G.,  he - ” 

“What?” 

“He’s  gone — that  friend  o’  hisn  he  set  sech 
Concluded  on  page  91 


oMany  secrets  you  will  find 
revealed  in  the  green  box  of 

Nadine  Face  Powder 

They  are  secrets  which  every 
woman  would  solve  —  secrets  of 
personal  charm. 

The  secret  of  a  rose-petal  complex¬ 
ion —  NADINE’S  own  gift  to  woman¬ 
hood. 

The  secret  of  lasting  charm,  charm 
which  endures  throughout  the  day. 

The  secret  of  skin  comfort  —  of  re¬ 
freshing  coolness,  with  never  a  hint 
of  harm. 

To  you,  as  to  a  million  other  women, 
NADINE  will  reveal  these  intimate 
secrets. 

It  remains  only  for  you  to  procure  , 
NADINE  from  your  favorite  toilet  f; 
j  counter  or  by  mail — 60c. 

b  NATIONAL  TOILET  CO.,  .if 

A,  Department  T 

%  PARIS,  TENN.,  U  S.  A.  pi.. 


Flesh 

Pink 

Brunette 

White 


Embroider  It! 

Make  your  Frock  distinctive. 
Add  the  necessary  touch  of 
embroidery  that  Fashion 
demands  for  smart  apparel 
this  season.  Select  a  design 
from  the  remarkable 
collection  in 

Needle- Art 

Twenty -five  cents  at  any  But- 
terick  Pattern  Department. 


Freckles 


are  as  a  cloud  before  the  sun,”  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not 
remove  them?  Don’t  delay.  Use 

STILLMAN’S  FKE 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles. 

Leaves  the  skin  clear,  smooth  and  vitli- 
ont  a  blemish.  Prepared  by  specialists 
with  years  of  experience.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  free  bookie! 

‘WouIdstThou  Be  Fair?” 

Contains  many  beauty 
hints,  and  describes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  elegant.  preparations 
indispensable  to  the  toilet. 

.  -  wirA,  oo/rf  by  all  drnyyista. 

? FRECKLE STILLMAN  CREAM  CO. 

Dept.  D  Aurora.  Ill 


Darkens  Eyebrows 
and  Lashes 

I  It  makes  them  appear 
*  much  longer,  thicker 
and  more  luxuriant 
than  they  really  are— 
easily  applied  and  per¬ 
fectly  harmless. 

jf 

W  a  pure  harmless  cream,  ap- 
¥  plied  nightly  aids  Nature  in  a 
marvelous  way  in  nourishing 
and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  eyebrows  and  lashes. 

Dark, luxuriant  eyelashes  and  well  formed 
eyebrows,  how  wonderfully  they  bring  out  the  deep  soulful  ex¬ 
pression  of  eyes,  adding  great  charm  and  beauty  to  any  face 
These  famous  May  bell  Beauty  Aids  are  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Stars  of  the  stage  and  screen  and  beautiful 
women  everywhere.  Why  not  you? 

“LASH-BROW-INE"  price  50c,  “MAYBELLINE"  price  75c. 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S  or  direct  from  us.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  imitations  always  look  for4  ‘THE  MAYBELL  GIRL’ ' 
same  as  above,  on  every  box  of  both  preparations.  We  guar¬ 
antee  you  will  be  delighted  or  refund  price.  Tear  out  this  ad 
right  now  so  that  you  will  not  forget  the  correct  names. 
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Removes  Hair 

Immediately — safely 

ONLY  a  chemist  should  mix 
a  depilatory,  then  it  is  sure 
to  be  safe.  Unlike  pastes  and 

powders  which  must  be  mixed  by  the 
user,  DeMiracle  is  a  liquid  just  the 
right  strength  for  instant  use.  It 
never  deteriorates.  DeMiracle  is  more 
economical  because  there  is  no  waste. 
It  is  the  quickest,  most  cleanly  and 
simple  to  apply. 

To  devitalize  hair  you  must  use 
DeMiracle.  Being  a  liquid  it  permits 
absorption.  Therefore  it  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  attacks  hair  under  the  skin 
as  well  as  on  the  skin  which  is  the  only 
common-sense  way  to  remove  it  from 
face,  neck,  arms,  underarms  or  limbs. 

Only  the  original  sanitary  liquid 
DeMiracle  has  a  money-back  guaran¬ 
tee  in  each  package. 

Three  sizes:  60c,  $1.00,  $2.00 

At  dll  toilet  counters ,  or  direct  from  us, 
in  plain  wrapper,  on  receipt  of  63c, 
$1.04  or  $2.08,  which  includes  war  tax. 

Ikuflliracfe 

Dept.  R-26,  Park Ave.  and  129th St. 
New  York  City 


Look 
for  the 
Yellow 
Package 

Remember 

Luden’s  soothe  the  sting¬ 
ing  membranes.  Clear  the 
head.  Ease  the  throat. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL  C0UGM  DROPS 


Good  Grooming 

— is  the  secret  of  feminine  beauty.  T  reat 
your  hair  to  a  daily  brushing  with  a 

MERMAID  HAIR  BRUSH 

and  it  will  acquire  an  exquisite  glow 
and  fluffiness. 

The  Removable  Rubber  Cushion  simplifies 
washing  and  sterilizing. 

At  all  drug  and  department  stores — $1.10  and  tip. 

THE  MONARCH  BRUSH  CO. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RANCHING 
OF  NAN 


store  by.  Jest  like  I  said — it  takes  th’  young 
’n’  spry  an’  leaves  tb’  old  an’  frail!  Yes  sirce, 
he’ll  be  pretty  much  broke  up,  F .  G.  will 
be.” 

N.  Carey  sat  still  on  the  floor,  Robert  the 
Bruce  II  cradled  in  her  warm  hand.  She 
was  living  over  the  last  merry  visit  of  F.  G.’s 
cheerful  friend.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  still 
see  him  there  before  the  fire  with  his  teacup 
and  his  cinnamon  toast,  and  his  odd  air  of 
anxiety.  “You  don’t  think  much  of  old  F.  G., 
do  you?”  And  then  the  tale  which  F.  G. 
would  have  slain  him  for  telling.  It  seemed  to 
her  now  as  if  it  had  been  a  prearranged  pil¬ 
grimage,  the  little  tea-call  of  the  cheerful  friend 
that  day. 

Old  Billy  Pettigrew  studied  her  thought¬ 
fully.  “F.  G  ,  he  won’t  be  back  till  Sat’d’y. 
You  still  want  I  sh’d  take  these  critters  home 
’fore  he  comes.  Miss  Annie,  an’  let  on  I’ve 
been  tendin’  ’em?” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Carey.  “But  T’m  glad 
he’s  not  coming  till  Saturday!  They’ll  be  sc 
much  safer  then.”  She  bent  over  the  tiny, 
furry  bundle  in  her  hands.  “Asleep,  Robbie 
Two?” 

pERGUS  GAVIN  McQUAID  was  driven 
-1  out  to  his  ranch  in  a  station  taxi  on  Friday 
afternoon.  He  found  old  Billy  Pettigrew 
waiting  for  him. 

“Wall,  here  you  be,  F.  G.,  ‘Friday  p.m.,’ on 
time,  jest  like  you  said,”  he  grinned.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  find  humor  in  it. 

“Yes,”  said  McQuaid.  He  looked  leaner 
and  graver  than  ever.  He  looked  as  if  the 
last  remnant  of  jest  and  youthful  jollity  which 
he  might  have  possessed  had  been  buried  with 
his  cheerful  friend.  He  had  had  remorseful 
communications  from  McGehee,  who  had  con¬ 
fessed  to  his  desertion  and  reported  coming 
back  to  find  that  Billy  Pettigrew  had  buried 
the  neglected  rabbits.  He  was  prepared  for 
that. 

Dl'T  he  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  failure 
of  Roderick  Dhu  to  come  bounding  to  meet 
him,  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  place  a  great 
paw  on  each  of  his  master’s  shoulders  and  look 
him  in  the  eye,  almost  as  man  to  man. 

“Where  is  the  dog?”  A  cold  fear  laid  hold 
of  his  heart.  “Is  he - ” 

“Oh,  he’s  peart  enough!  But  he  spends 
most  o’  his  time  down  t’  th’  Carey  piace  these 
days.” 

“Roderick  Dhu  at — ”  It  seemed  to  Fergus 
Gavin  McQuaid  that  this  was  more  than 
should  have  been  required  of  him. 

‘  V  E  P.  Oh — they  know  now  he  never 

1  snitched  them  hens.  Caught  a  coyote. 
Yessiree.  He’s  right  chummy  with  N. 
Carey.” 

“I  will  bring  him  homo,”  said  McQuaid 
sternly,  starting  down  the  hill.  “I  will  bring 
him  home  and” — all  his  loneliness  and  grief 
and  hurt  bitterness  went  into  his  tone — “and 
tie  him  up!” 

He  walked  swiftly  but  silently  down  the 
driveway  to  the  old  Carey  house.  As  he  came 
nearer  he  hoard  an  indistinct  murmur  of 
conversation. 

He  decided  to  step  softly  to  the  screen- 
door — the  air  was  mild  with  an  indulgent 
breath  of  early  Spring — and  see  if  N.  Carey 
had  guests  before  he  demanded  his  dog. 

""THERE  was  a  Are  on  the  hearth,  for  all  the 
softness  of  the  weather.  Before  it,  on  the 
floor,  sat  N.  Carey.  There  were  two  tiny 
bunnies  in  her,  lap,  and  she  held  a  third  in  her 
hand,  feeding  it  painstakingly  with  a  medicine- 
dropper.  Stretched  beside  her,  his  chin  on  her 
knee,  watching  her  with  confidence  and  adora¬ 
tion,  was  Roderick  Dhu,  his  dog.  She  was 
speaking,  trying  to  induce  the  mite  in  her 
hand  to  eat. 

“POME,  Bobby  Burns,  eat  your  nice  after¬ 
noon  tea!  Shame  on  you — when  Robert 
the  Bruce  IT  and  Mary  of  Argyle  took  it  so 
beautifully!  Hurry  up!  Remember,  it’s  your 
last  day  here!  To-morrow  you  go  back  up  the 
hill  to  your  cold  old  hutch  and  a  clumsy  man! 
Eat ,  bunny  baby,  or  you’ll  never  grow  up  to 
be  a  ‘champeen!’  ”  She  sighed.  “When 
you’re  safely  home  I’m  going  to  sleep  for  a 
solid  week — the  nights  I’ve  lost  with  you! 
That's  a  good  bunny!  Thai's  a  nice  bunny 
boy!  Every  drop!”  She  cuddled  it  against 
her  warm  cheek.  “Oh,  but  I’ll  miss  you! 
And  you,  Roderick  Dhu!”  She  held  out  a 
brown  hand  to  him.  “You  won’t  tell  on  me, 
will  you,  old  boy?  You’ll  never  tell  your 
master?” 

IVTcQUAID  stood  still.  They  were  his  rabbits. 

They  were — she  had  saved  them — his 
champion  strain.  His  dog — and  his  rabbits. 
He  opened  the  door  and  strode  manfully 
into  the  room. 

Roderick  Dhu  rose  up  like  a  lion  to  meet  him. 
N.  Carey  sat  still  in  flic  firelight,  the  baby 
bunny  held  to  her  scarlet  cheek.  McQuaid 
went  across  the  gay  little  room  at  a  bound. 
His  mind,  his  staid  Scotch  mind,  which  or¬ 
dinarily  functioned  so  slowly  and  surely, 
bounded  ahead  of  his  body.  His  dog,  his 
rabbits,  it  told  him — his  girl! 

"WALL,”  said  Billy  Pettigrew,  when  the 

v  next  Spring  came  softly  over  the  hills, 
“there’s  no  denyin’  it’s  turned  out  fine. 
Never  see  a  purtier  couple.  An’  they  sure 
did  clean  up  ail  th’  prizes,  combinin’  their 
stock  like  they  did.  But  I  dunno’s  she  ever 
got  over  that  deefeat.  Wimmin’s  like  that, 
best  of  ’em!  I  don’t  know  a  gosh-dashed 
tiling  about  it,  but  talk  round  town  is  that 
last  week,  when  th’  nurse  brung  th’  baby  back 
to  her,  an’  F.  G.  wuz  jest  about  standm’  on  his 
head,  all  iiet  up  an’  grinnin’  an’  shakin’,  an’ 
sayin’  ‘Look  at  him!  Ever  see  sech  a  wonder? 
Eyes  like  yours!  Look  at  his  size!  Nine  ’n’  a 
half  pounds!  Isn’t  he  a  beauty?  Isn’t  he?’ — 
they  do  say  she  kinder  sighed  an’  kinder 
smiled  ’n’  turned  her  face  away  an’  sez,  sez 
she: 

‘He’s  got  white  toe-nails!’  ” 


Cleanliness  is  more 
tfian  a  matter  of  bathing 


Use 

Amolin 

In  the  morning 
After  your  bath 
After  a  day  of 
work  or  play 
Before  you  go  out 
in  the  evening 
For  intimate 
personal  uses 
For  Baby  after  the 
bath 


Tell  Father  and 
Big  Brother 
about  it  for 
perspiration 
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Zdie  ' Personal  Deodorant  Towder 

A  woman  cannot  always  bathe  daily — but  even  when  she  can, 
the  particular  woman  uses  Amolin,  the  personal  deodorant 
powder,  after  her  bath.  It  gives  her  person  a  clean-smelling, 
sweet  atmosphere  all  day  long — no  matter  how  warm  the 
weather  or  how  great  her  activity. 

Amolin  is  the  one  safe  and  effective  deodorant  for  all  uses, 
everywhere  on  the  person.  It  destroys  odors,  but  positively 
does  not  interfere  with  nature  by  closing  the  pores  or  stopping 
perspiration.  It  soothes  and  benefits  the  skin ;  it  heals  and 
prevents  chafing. 

Send  4-C  in  stamps  for  a  purse-size  can,  swith  booklet  of  many  uses. 
Larger  sizes  30c  and  60c  at  drug  and  department  stores 

THE  AMOLIN  COMPANY,  Lodi,  N.  J. 


xr~~r -grr’: 


tJasnioneiie 

invisible  HAIRNETS 


“Whenever  I  meet  a  well-groomed  woman  with  every  wave 
and  lock  where  it  ought  to  he,  I  know'  her  secret,  because  I, 
too,  wear  Fashionette  Invisible  Hair  Nets.” 

All  the  usual  colors  and  shapes  are  15c  each;  white  or  grey, 
30c  each.  At  good  stores  everywhere. 

Sun  them  by  C^)TOTVlcL 
he  dozen  for  n,  i&tjj'i  i>  T> 

conomy's  sake  <*)  amstaCJS  ^VjJVeZO 

•  1200  Uro&chvajy 


Send  for  a 
Colonial  Quality 
Booklet 
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SOULIE  SKETCHES  IN  THE  NEW  LINES  FOR  THE 


FALL,  WITH  THEIR  BELTLESS  COATS,  EASY 


WAISTS  AND  THE  NARROW  LOOK  OF  THE  HEM 


Costumes  for  the  Autumn  from  the 
Great  French  Dressmakers 


BEER 


PREMET 


Beer  breaks  away  from  the  coat  with  the  belt  and  follows  the 
new  convention  of  accenting  the  waist  and  rounding  the  hip  in 
a  between-season  costume  of  embroidered  Kashavella. 

The  Autmnn  silhouette,  straight,  slim  and  distinguished,  retains 
the  narrow  skirt  below  a  long  coat  of  gray  veloutine.  By  Premet 


A  type  of  costume  that  Paris  delights  in, 
for  it  is  all  things  to  all  women — a  dress 
for  luncheon  and  tea,  a  suit-dress  for 
the  races  and  the  promenade.  Of  black 
chiffon-velvet  with  a  raglan  sleeve,  egg- 
shaped  skirt,  the  new  side  tunics  and 
spear-shaped  ornaments  of  mohair  braid. 

By  Martial  et  Armand 


“The  Wide,  Wide  Waist ”  should 
be  the  title  of  new  fashions  such 
as  this  dress  of  gray  and  copper- 
colored  crepe  Georgette,  with 
gray  embroidery  on  the  copper- 
colored  edges  of  the  flounces. 

By  Agnes 
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A  great  coat  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  with  its  wide,  braid- 
trimmed  sleeve  and  collar.  It 
is  of  navy  serge  trimmed  with 
chamois  color,  and  is  worn 
over  a  serge  frock  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  bertha-sleeve,  a  long 
body  and  box -plaited  skirt. 

By  Madeleine  et  Madeleine 
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Long  coats,  like  dresses,  offer  one  a 
choice  of  sillionttes.  Doeuillet  uses 
the  straight  coat  gathered  to  a  yoke 
and  with  straight  plaited  panels  at 
the  front  and  hack.  The  material  is 
black  silk  cashmere  piped  with  jade 
green  and  trimmed  wi th  monkey  fur 


WORTH 


JENNY 


The  newest  suit  for  the  Autumn  is  the  dress  and  coat.  Worth  makes 
a  wide,  manteau-sac  of  copper-brown  Kashandulu  over  a  draped  frock 

of  the  same  material 

In  the  Autumn  fashions  fulness  is  placed  squarely  on  the  hip,  leaving 
the  foundation  unmistakably  narrow,  as  in  this  cloak  from  Jenny. 
It  is  made  of  chestnut-brown  diazilla  faced  with  gold,  orange  and 
black  satin  foulard.  The  hip  draperies  are  detachable  and  can  be 
worn  buttoned  over  the  front  to  give  the  straight  sac  silhouette 


IT  IS  UNDERSTOOD 


THAT  the  great  French  dressmakers  will 
offer  for  the  Autumn  three  silhouettes,  all 
of  which  accept  the  basic  principle  of  the 
narrow  foundation.  The  straight  silhouette  will 
be  continued  for  every  type  of  costume  from 
street  suits  to  evening  gowns.  The  egg-shaped 
outline  is  newer  than  anything  else  for  the  wrap 
coat,  and  for  coat  dresses  and  wool  frocks. 
Draperies  placed  directly  on  the  hip  and  used 
always  with  a  narrow  hem  are  offered  for  more 
elegant  costumes,  coats  and  evening  dresses. 

Except  for  top-coats  and  the  jackets  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  simple  style  of  suit,  coats  and  jackets  will 
discard  the  belt.  In  place  of  the  belted  jacket 
there  will  be  the  fitted  and  flared  habit  coat  for 
the  classical  tailor-made,  the  rather  short  box- 
coat  and  the  long  unbelted  coat  brought  in  to  the 
figure  at  the  waistline  by  some  trick  of  fitting. 

Skirts  vary  in  length  from  the  very  conserva¬ 
tive  eight-inches-from-the-floor  length  to  the 
ten  and  twelve  inch  clearance  accepted  by  the 
smart  Parisienne.  The  best  French  houses  suit 
the  skirt  length  to  the  individual,  taking  into 
reckoning  her  height,  weight  and  age. 


In  place  of  the  straight  coat  one  can 
choose  the  wrap,  wide  through  the 
body  and  narrowing  in  at  the  hem. 
The  Parisienne  drapes  it  around  her 
figure  and  holds  it  in  place  with  her 
hand.  Chernit  makes  the  cloak  of 
bright  Russian  blue  diazilla 
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THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  OVERBLOUSE  AND  THE  WAY 


2561 — A  striped  serge  grows  in  effectiveness  when  side 
plaited  in  the  fashionable  way.  Plaited  skirts  are  very 
smart  for  general  wear  and  when  made  up  in  plaids  and 
such  materials  are  particularly  good-looking  for  Autumn 
sports  skirts.  This  skirt  is  made  with  a  straight  lower 
edge.  The  waistline  is  a  little  higher  than  the  normal  and 
the  belt  arrangement  is  new  and  gives  a  distinctive  touch. 
The  skirt  could  be  made  with  a  yoke  that  has  an  interesting 
and  unusual  outline.  Tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  plaids 
and  checks  can  be  used.  If  used  as  part  of  a  dress  taffeta, 
satin  and  crepe  de  Chine  are  suitable. 

38  hip  requires  2  %  yards  striped  serge  40  or  more  inches 
wide  (without  nap).  Lower  edge  2^  yard. 

This  skirt  is  for  ladies  35  to  49  L2  hip. 


2605 — Another  one  of  those  delightful  slip-over  blouses  of 
which  no  woman  can  have  too  many  is  cut  in  kimono  style. 
It  ends  in  a  fairly  wide  band  which  is  worn  outside  of  the 
skirt  in  the  new  way  and  which  offers  opportunity  for 
effective  handwork  in  either  braiding,  embroidery  or  deli¬ 
cate  beading.  A  round  yoke  gives  a  most  becoming  neck 
and  the  blouse  is  softly  gathered  to  it.  It  slips  on  over 
the  head.  Blouses  like  this  can  be  made  up  in  practically 
no  time.  They  are  usually  made  of  Georgette,  crepe  de 
Chine,  crepe  meteor ,  satin,  taffeta,  chiffon  cloth,  net,  lace 
and  also  cotton  voile  and  batiste. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard  G  eorgette  40  inches  wide  (cut 
on  a  crosswise  fold).  Braiding  design  10803  is  used. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2557 — Charmeuse  trimmed  with  velours  is  the  combination 
used  for  one  of  the  new  long  overblouses.  A  long,  rather 
wide  collar  has  the  soft  draped  effect  at  the  back  which  is 
so  becoming  and  the  velours  band  at  the  hem  buttons  up 
in  cuff  effect.  The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head  and  an 
elastic  is  run  through  a  casing  at  the  waistline,  to  give  the 
bloused  effect.  Or  the  blouse  can  be  worn  drawn  down 
with  a  simple  narrow  girdle.  Georgette,  silk  voile,  crepe 
de  Chine  and  satin  are  some  of  the  other  materials  that 
can  be  used.  Pongee,  washable  silks,  cotton  voile  and 
batiste  are  also  suitable  for  a  tub  blouse. 

36  bust  requires  1  A  yard  charmeuse  40  inches  wide,  % 
yard  velours  54  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 


2619 — Even  many  sunburst  motifs  in  lovely  beadwork 
can  not  dim  the  glowing  success  of  this  type  of  overblouse 
in  fashion  circles.  It  is  made  with  the  abbreviated  set-in 
sleeve  and  the  closing  comes  at  the  back.  The  collarless 
effect  is  pretty  but  there  is  a  very  becoming  collar  offered 
also.  Or  one  has  the  opportunity  of  making  the  blouse 
with  the  smart  high  collar  and  long  sleeves  if  you  care  for 
the  high  neck.  The  use  of  the  shoulder  yoke  is  optional. 
Crgpe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor,  Georgette,  silk  voile,  satin, 
taffeta,  lace  and  velveteen  make  lovely  blouses  and 


batiste  and  voile  are  pretty  materials  for  tub  blouses. 

36  bust  requires  1 3A  yard  silk  voile  40  inches  wide. 
Beading  design  10819  is  used. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2596 — For  Autumn  wear  there  is  a  smart  skirt  with  a 
slightly  gathered  front  and  back.  It  is  very  soft  in  line  and 
there  is  a  box-plait  inserted  at  each  side  seam.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  two  pieces  and  is  very  simple  to  make.  The  tiny 
trill  extending  below  the  bottom  of  the  side-pointed  belt 
arrangement  is  new.  It  is  also  a  suitable  skirt  for  the 
narrow  belt  finish.  It  is  a  very  good-looking  skirt  and  it 
can  be  made  of  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  checks,  stripes, 
plaids,  velours  or  soft  twills.  It  would  also  be  pretty  in 
satin  or  taffeta.  It  has  ease  of  line  and  the  plait  retains 
the  narrow  silhouette. 

38  hip  requires  2%  yards  tricotine  44  inches  wide. 
Lower  edge  2  yards. 

This  skirt  is  for  ladies  35  to  47 y2  hip. 


2555 — The  long-bodied  frock  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
styles.  This  long  body  is  shirred  just  at  the  sides. 
The  lower  part  which  is  joined  to  the  long  body  is  cut 
straight,  and  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  made  in 
camisole  style  is  offered.  The  dress  is  cut  in  kimono 
fashion,  slips  on  over  the  head  and  closes  on  the  left  side. 
Tricotine,  serge,  velveteen,  gabardine,  duvetyn,  soft  twills, 
plaids  and  checks  can  be  used  alone  or  combined  with  sa¬ 
tin,  taffeta  or  charmeuse.  Satin,  taffeta,  crepe  de  Chine, 
etc.  can  also  be  used  alone.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

36  bust  requires  \XA  yard  satin  36  inches  wide,  1%  yard 
velours  44  or  more  inches  wide  for  the  lower  part  of  full 
sleeve  and  lower  part  of  dress. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  inches  bust. 


2577 — A  splendid  model  for  street  wear  for  early  Autumn 
is  made  on  the  smart  long-bodied  lines.  A  panel  extends 
up  over  the  front  in  bib  effect  and  the  dress  buttons  be¬ 
neath  this.  The  straight  tunic  is  joined  to  the  long  body 
and  beneath  this  tunic  there  is  a  drop  skirt.  The  flare  and 
ease  of  line  of  the  tunic  above  the  more  narrow  lines  of  the 
drop  skirt  is  very  good-looking.  The  use  of  the  blouse 
body  lining  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Two  materials  could  be 
effectively  combined  in  a  dress  of  this  sort.  Use  tricotine, 
gabardine,  serge  or  soft  twills  alone  or  with  a  satin  skirt  or 
use  satin  or  charmeuse  alone. 

36  bust  requires  ?j1A  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide,  6% 
yards  braid.  Lower  edge  1 A  yard. 

This  dress  is  tor  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2597 — A  very  unusual  draping  of  a  skirt  is  introduced  in  a 
new  frock.  The  blouse  has  a  jumper  made  over  a  side  body 
of  satin  that  is  cut  in  kimono  style  and  joined  to  the  body 
lining.  The  skirt  is  in  three  pieces  and  is  sewed  to  the 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  110 


blouse  at  the  low  waistline.  The  back  is  cut  coming  around 
to  the  front  and  is  stitched  down  giving  the  effect  of  deep 
pockets  and  the  widened  hip-line.  The  dress  slips  on  over 
the  head  and  closes  at  the  left  side.-  Use  fine  soft  serge, 
tricotine,  soft  twills,  soft  light  duvetyn  with  satin  and  Geor¬ 
gette,  or  use  satin,  charmeuse,  taffeta  and  velveteen  with 
Georgette,  chiffon  or  silk  voile.  Lower  edge  1A  yard. 

36  bust  requires  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for  side 
body  and  sleeve,  2%  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2573 — Charming  in  its  softness  of  line  is  an  afternoon  dress 
of  taffeta  and  Georgette.  Over  the  drop  skirt  there  is  a 
four-piece  straight  tunic  which  is  longer  in  front  and  back 
and  turned  under  in  Oriental  effect.  The  draped  blouse 
has  a  most  becoming  collar  and  the  blouse  body  lining  can 
be  finished  with  the  camisole  top.  The  dress  closes  on  the 
left  shoulder  and  underneath  the  arm.  Taffeta,  satin, 
faille  and  crepe  de  Chine  are  the  materials  used.  Velvet 
can  be  combined  with  taffeta  and  satin  and  also  lace  and 
Georgette  and  satin  can  be  combined  with  Georgette. 
Lower  edge  1}4  yard. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  taffeta  40  inches  wide,  2  yards 
Georgette  40  inches  wide  for  collar,  and  puffs,  side  tunics. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2571 — A  good-looking  frock  that  is  smart  for  wool  fabrics 
for  Autumn  is  made  with  a  panel  front  and  back.  The 
becoming  long  side  body  has  a  straight  lower  part  joined 
to  it.  This  lower  part  is  pleated  and  makes  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  contrast  to  the  plain  front  and  back.  It  is  the 
type  of  dress  that  young  girls  as  well  as  women  And  so 
seiviceable.  It  slips  on  over  the  head  and  a  blouse  body 
lining  is  offered.  The  new  collar  is  very  youthful  looking. 
Tricotine,  serge,  gabardine,  checks  and  plaids  can  be  used 
and  satin  and  charmeuse  would  also  be  pretty. 

36  bust  requires  3L£  yards  serge  4S  inches  wide,  M  yard 
velours  54  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  2%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  inches  bust,  also  for 
misses. 


2600 — Just  a  suggestion  of  the  quaint  close-fitting  effect 
is  given  by  the  smartly  draped  line  of  a  blouse  of  a  taffeta 
frock.  It  is  a  model  that  would  make  a  very  pretty 
afternoon  dress  yet  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  styles  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces  and  has  the  hip 
draperies  inserted  at  the  side  seams.  Turning  these 
draperies  toward  the  front  is  new.  This  skirt  is  joined  to  a 
long  body  lining  which  can  be  made  in  camisole  effect  at 
the  top  if  one  choses.  Satin,  crepe  meteor,  charmeuse, 
crepe  de  Chine,  Georgette,  silk  voile  and  striped  silk  are 
pretty  and  it  could  also  be  made  of  tricotine,  soft  serge, 
duvetyn  or  velveteen.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 
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THE  LONG  BODY  REACHES  FAR  IN  POPULARITY  AND  THERE  ARE 

NEW  WAYS  OF  EMPHASIZING  THE  HIP 


Dress  257 1 


Dress  2600 
Embroidery  design  10845 


Dress  2573 
Embroidery  design  10807 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  110 
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AUTUMN  FASHION  WINDS  SHIFT 


The  High  Collar  Appears,  Drapery  Treads  a 
Stately  Measure  and  Silk  and 
Wool  Join  Forces 


Dress  2602 
Beading  design  1 0785 


Dress  2572 
Embroidery 
design  10814 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  1 10 
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SMART  POCKETS  AND  BELTED  ARRANGEMENTS 
DISTINGUISH  THE  SKIRT,  AND  BLOUSES  HAVE 
LONG  COLLARS  AND  SOFT  LINES 


Skirt  2569 


Blouse  2565 


Blouse  2609 
Beading  design  10832 


Blouse  2613 


Skirt  2566 


2569 — The  smart  tailored  skirt  is  an  essential  to  the 
Autumn  wardrobe  as  part  of  a  suit  or  to  be  worn  with 
the  separate  blouses  that  are  so  fashionable.  A  new 
model  that  is  very  simple  in  line  and  that  gives  the  delight¬ 
fully  slender  silhouette  is  cut  in  two  pieces.  The  waist¬ 
line  is  just  a  little  higher  than  the  normal  line  and  the 
use  of  the  distinctively  cut  set-in  pocket  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  The  arrangement  of  the  front  with  the  button 
trimming  is  new.  This  type  of  skirt  is  splendid  for  the 
stout  woman  because  is  suggests  the  slim  line  effect. 
Tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  soft  twills,  homespun  mix¬ 
tures,  stripes,  checks,  duvetyn  and  tweeds  are  the  best 
materials  to  use. 

38  hip  requires  2%  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide. 
Lower  edge  yard. 

This  skirt  is  for  ladies  35  to  52  hip. 

2565— With  a  suggestion  of  the  long  line  in  its  soft,  nar¬ 
row  belting  arrangement  a  new  over'blouse  is  charming  in 
its  simple  way.  It  is  made  to  slip  on  over  the  head  and 
has  the  small  vestee  which  is  so  generally  becoming.  A  deep 
collar  with  a  suggestion  of  the  rolling  effect  hi  its  line 
outlines  the  vestee.  The  neck  is  cut  a  little  lower  than 
usual  at  the  back  and  the  shorter  open  sleeve  may  be  used 
or  the  really  abbreviated  length  can  be  selected.  Geor¬ 
gette,  crepe  de  Chine,  silk  voile,  crepe  meteor  and  also 
cotton  voile  and  batiste  are  materials  that  make  lovely 
overblouses.  Embroidery  on  a  plain  material  makes  an 
exquisite  and  inexpensive  trimming. 

36  bust  requires  1  Tg  yard  figured  silk  voile  40  inches 
wide,  %  yard  plain  material  40  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 

2609 — A  full-length  collar  is  one  of  the  most  becoming 
fashions  that  can  be  selected.  It  is  quite  lovely  in  effect 
used  in  contrast  on  a  soft  overblouse  of  Georgette  and 
outlining  the  attractive  vestee  that  extends  to  the  hem 
of  the  blouse  below  the  belt.  The  shoulder  yoke  can  be 
used  or  not  just  as  you  wish  and  the  gathers  at  the  front 
give  a  simple  and  delightful  line.  It  is  a  very  simple 
blouse  in  construction  and  would  be  pretty  made  up  in 
Georgette,  crepe  meteor,  silk  voile,  satin,  taffeta  and 
batiste  and  voile. 

36  bust  requires  1 %  yard  Georgette  40  inches  wide, 
H  yard  contrasting  Georgette  40  inches  wide.  Beading  de¬ 
sign  10832  is  used. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 

2613 — A  tuck  at  each  side  of  the  front  is  a  smart  yet 
very  simple  way  of  distinguishing  a  blouse  that  is  worn 
outside  of  the  skirt.  The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head 
and  has  a  most  becoming  neck  outline  in  front  and  a 
smart  collar  at  the  back  and  the  sleeve  can  be  made  in 
full  length  and  finished  with  a  cuff  or  it  can  be  cut  in  the 
still  shorter  length.  The  blouse  is  soft  in  effect  and  can 
be  very  easily  made.  Crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor, 
taffeta,  satin,  charmeuse,  Georgette,  silk  voile,  or  cotton 
voile,  handkerchief  linen,  batiste  and  pongee  can  be 
used.  The  blouse  could  be  finished  to  be  worn  inside  the 
skirt. 


36  bust  requires  1  y  yard  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches 
wide,  1  Ji  yard  of  lace  edging. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2566 — A  soft,  slightly  gathered  effect  is  seen  in  many  of 
the  new  French  skirts  and  their  simplicity  of  line  makes 
them  splendid  to  use  as  part  of  a  suit  or  for  general  wear 
with  the  overblouse  which  is  so  popular.  An  unusually 
simple  model  in  construction  is  straight  and  is  cut  in  two 
pieces  and  has  the  waistline  just  a  little  higher  than  the 
normal  waistline.  The  rounded  line  of  the  inside  pocket 
is  smart  and  something  different,  but  of  course  this  pocket 
could  be  omitted.  The  narrow  belt  with  its  double  but¬ 
ton  closing  is  good-looking.  Soft  twills,  soft  serge,  trico¬ 
tine,  plaids,  checks  and  velveteen  are  the  best  materials 
to  use  for  it.  Satin,  crepe  de  Chine  and  taffeta  could 
also  be  used  for  a  warm  climate. 

38  hip  requires  2x/i  yards  duvetyn  36  or  more  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

This  skirt  is  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2602 — For  the  first  afternoon  affairs  of  Autumn  there  is  a 
new  frock  of  charmeuse  charming  in  line  yet  not  elaborate. 
The  blouse  is  cut  in  kimono  fashion  and  draped  so  that 
it  closes  at  the  sides  and  ends  there  in  sashes  in  the  French 
way.  A  blouse  body  lining  could  be  made  with  the  cami¬ 
sole  top.  The  skirt  is  straight  and  has  the  waistline 
raised  slightly.  The  lower  edge  is  turned  under  in 
Oriental  style  and  sewed  to  a  short  foundation  skirt.  It 
could  of  course  be  worn  falling  free.  Satin,  crepe  meteor, 
crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  Georgette,  silk  voile,  tricolette, 
or  tricotine,  serge,  velveteen  and  duvetyn  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  charmeuse  40  inches  wide, 
2bg  yards  material  32  inches  wide  for  foundation  skirt. 
Beading  design  10785  is  used.  Lower  edge  2  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  42  bust. 


2572 — The  collar  rises  and  the  vestee  descends  according 
to  Paris  predictions.  Distinctive  in  every  line  is  this 
one-piece  dress  that  is  splendid  for  street  wear  for  Autumn. 
The  broad  sash  widens  the  waistline  in  a  soft  way  and  the 
length  of  the  new  contrasting  vestee  is  accentuated  by  a 
charming  touch  of  embroidery.  This  dress  could  be 
drawn  down  instead  of  bloused  if  you  prefer  it  that  way 
and  of  course  there  is  the  possibility  of  making  it  with 
the  round  or  square-cut  neck  outline.  Serge,  tricOtine, 
gabardine,  checks  and  plaids  can  have  a  vest  of  satin. 
Satin,  taffeta  and  tricolette  can  have  the  vest  of  con¬ 
trasting  material  or  the  same  material  embroidered. 

36  bust  requires  2y  yards  tricotine  54  inches  wide,  y, 
yard  contrasting  material  20  inches  wide,  with  1%  yard 
ribbon  7  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  iy  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust ;  also  for  misses. 

2560 — One’s  attention  is  centered  on  the  attractively  caught- 
up  style  that  is  achieved  by  a  new  side  closing  in 
one  of  the  long-bodied  French  frocks.  It  is  a  splendid 
dress  for  that  combination  of  silk  and  wool  materials 
which  promises  to  be  so  fashionable.  The  lower  part 
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is  cut  straight  and  sewed  to  the  long  body.  A  blouse 
body  lining  can  be  used  and  the  opportunity  is  offered 
of  making  it  with  the  camisole  line  across  the  top.  Trico¬ 
tine,  gabardine,  serge,  soft  twills,  duvetyn  and  velveteen 
can  be  used  alone  or  with  satin,  taffeta  or  charmeuse. 
Or  satin  and  taffeta  can  have  an  upper  part  of  Georgette 
or  contrasting  colored  silk. 

36  bust  requires  1  y  yard  satin  36  inches  wide,  1  %  yard 
velours  54  inches  wide  for  lower  part  and  a  sash.  Lower 
edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2580— A  new  overdress  of  striped  serge  has  an  interesting 
trick  of  disclosing  attractive  glimpses  of  a  satin  slip 
that  is  worn  beneath.  The  re  vers  at  the  neck  and 
the  cutaway  line  in  front  below  the  belt  are  simple  yet 
very  smart  touches.  The  slip  is  cut  in  two  pieces  and  a 
blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  finished  in  camisole  effect 
is  offered.  The  overdress  is  also  very  attractive  cut  in 
shorter  length.  A  tricotine,  duvetyn,  serge,  gabardine 
or  velveteen  overdress  can  be  worn  over  a  satin  or  char¬ 
meuse  slip,  and  Georgette  can  also  be  worn  over  satin. 
Satin,  faille,  charmeuse  and  taffeta  can  be  used  alone. 

36  bust  requires  2 %  yards  novelty  striped  serge  44  or 
more  inches  wide,  2  y  yards  satin  36  wide  for  lower  part 
of  slip  and  to  face  upper  part,  1  yard  material  32  wide  for 
upper  part  of  slip.  Lower  edge  of  slip  1  y  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2584 — Paris  offers  a  really  charming  gown  of  the  formal 
type  for  afternoon  or  evening  use.  Its  drapery  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  line  yet  simple.  The  back  panel,  which  starts  at 
the  shoulders,  is  looped  under  just  above  the  hem.  If 
this  model  were  carried  out  in  evening  fabrics,  the  back 
panel  could  be  dropped  to  form  a  train.  The  simplicity 
and  stately  elegance  of  the  drapery  make  it  particularly 
lovely  for  a  bridal  dress  also.  The  blouse  body  lining 
can  be  made  with  the  camisole  top.  Crepe  meteor, 
crepe  ,de  Chine,  soft  satin,  Georgette,  chiffon  velvet  and 
brocade  drape  beautifully,  and  silk  can  be  combined  with 
lace  or  plain  silk  with  brocade. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  brocade  42  inches  wide, 
2j^  yards  material  32  or  more  inches  wide  for  foundation 
skirt.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 

2582 — Ease  of  line  is  very  simply  achieved  in  a  new  frock 
with  a  frilled  effect  closing  of  the  skirt.  The  becoming 
surplice  line  is  used  in  the  draped  blouse  and  the  neck 
is  cut  lower  than  the  usual  line  at  the  back.  This  blouse 
can  be  made  over  a  blouse  body  lining  and  the  draped 
skirt  is  cut  all  in  one  piece.  It  is  made  with  the  waistline 
raised  slightly.  The  frock  is  a  very  graceful  one  and  the 
construction  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Satin,  charmeuse, 
crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  crepe  meteor,  velveteen,  faille, 
moire  and  soft  serge  would  be  the  most  suitable  materials 
to  use. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  satin  40  inches  wide,  1  y  yard 
contrasting  material  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 
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2610 — Contrasting  fabrics  are 
effective  when  an  unusual  line 
marks  the  joining  of  the  long 
body  and  straight,  plaited  lower 
part  of  the  dress.  The  high 
neck  is  smart  if  you  care  to  wear 
it.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the 
head  and  can  have  a  blouse  body 
lining.  Tricotine,  serge,  gabar¬ 
dine,  soft  twills  and  plaids, 
stripes  or  checks  can  be  used 
alone  or  with  the  long  body  of 
satin;  or  plain  woolen  can  be 
combined  with  plaids  and 
checks. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard  sa¬ 
tin  40  inches  wide,  2  y-ards  face¬ 
cloth  50  inches  wide  for  lower 
part.  Lower  edge  234  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to 
44  bust. 


2604 — A  scalloped  outlined  is 
another  way  of  joining  the  be¬ 
coming  long  body  to  the  straight 
skirt.  It  is  a  very  simple  dress 
but  a  most  distinctive  one.  The 
long  body  is  cut  in  kimono  style 
and  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can 
be  made  with  the  camisole  top 
is  offered.  Use  serge,  tricotine, 
gabardine,  duvetyn  and  plaids 
alone  or  with  satin,  or  use  satin, 
taffeta,  crepe  meteor  and  vel¬ 
veteen  alone  or  with  Georgette. 

36  bust  requires  1  34  yard 
serge  50  inches  wide  including  a 
sash,  1 %  yard  striped  serge  36 
inches  wide  for  lower  part  (cut 
on  a  crosswise  fold).  The  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt  ’measures  1% 
yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to 
44  bust. 
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Dress  2593 


WHEN  THE  SILHOUETTE  IS  FAIRLY  STRAIGHT 

2608 — Slightly  circular  side  tunics  joined  to  the  fashionable  long  body  give  the  hips  their  due 
attention.  It  is  an  attractive  frock  for  tricotine,  soft  sez’ge,  gabardine,  soft  twills  or  velveteen 
alone  or  combined  with  satin.  Or  the  dress  can  be  made  of  satin,  taffeta,  charmeuse,  faille,  etc. 
The  skirt  beneath  the  tunic  is  straight  and  the  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is  optional. 

36  bust  requires  2  34  yards  tricotine  54  inches  wide,  M  yard* satin  27  or  more  inches  wide. 
Lower  edge  1 34  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2593 — Follow  the  long  line  is  fashion’s  ruling,  so  she  introduces  a  one-piece  street  frock  that 
has  a  vestee  starting  at  the  smart  high  collar  and  ending  below  the  belt  in  long-bodied  effect. 
A  blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  Tricotine,  serge,  gabardine,  broadcloth,  duvetyn,  light-weight 
velours,  velveteen,  corduroy,  stripes,  checks,  etc.,  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  2%,  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide,  Yg,  yard  satin  18  or  more  inches  wide  for 
vestee.  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust,  also  for  misses. 
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2606 — A  dress. that  makes  a  splendid  street  costume  far  into  the  Autumn  sea¬ 
son  is  made  in  the  simplest  of  tailored  lines.  It  has  the  suggestion  of  length 
of  line  in  the  front  and  back  panels  and  the  skirt  is  sewed  to  the  waist  at  the 
normal  waistline  across  the  sides.  Tricotine,  serge,  gabardine  and  satin  are 
the  materials  to  use,  and  the  dress  can  have  a  French  body  lining. 

36  bust  requires  3Ys  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide,  34  yard  satin  27  or  more 
inches  wide.  Braid  design  10729  is  used.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  36  to  48  bust. 


2562 — 2336 — Not  all  aprons  toil  but  some  appear  at  both  front  and  back  of 
French  afternoon  frocks.  The  blouse  has  a  bib  effect  made  over  a  side  body, 
cut  in  kimono  style.  The  blouse  body  lining  can  have  a  camisole  top.  The 
skirt  has  two  apron  tunics  over  a  straight  drop  skirt.  Use  satin  and  crepe  de 
Chine  alone  or  over  Georgette  or  silk  voile.  Lower  edge  1  Ys  yard. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  6  yards  taffeta  silk  40  wide,  including  plaitings. 

This  waist,  2562,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  skirt,  2336,  is  for  ladies 
35  to  45  hip. 


2567 — The  soft  bloused-over  line  is  particularly  lovely  for  duvetyn.  The  dress 
slips  on  over  the  head  and  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  underneath  the 
arm.  An  elastic  can  be  run  through  a  casing  to  give  the  blouse  effect  at  the 
waistline  and  a  blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  Use  serge,  tricotine,  checks,  soft 
twills,  velveteen  or  crepe  de  Chine.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

36  bust  requires  3  )4  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide,  )4  yard  velvet  27  inches 
wide,  Ys  yard  material  18  or  more  inches  wide  for  vestee. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 


2575 — One  of  the  smartest  Autumn  dresses  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the 
straight  silhouette.  It  has  a  slip-over  jumper  blouse  worn  over  a  two-piece 
slip.  The  blouse  body  lining  can  be  cut  in  camisole  fashion.  Use  tricotine, 
gabardine,  serge,  checks,  plaids,  duvetyn  or  velveteen  with  charmeuse,  satin 
or  taffeta. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  novelty  serge  44  inches  wide  (without  nap  cut  on 
crosswise  fold),  1 Y  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for  sleeve  and  upper  part,  3 % 
yards  braid.  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2574 — Paris  adds  smart  flaring  side  panels  to  her  much-loved  one-piece  frock 
and  offers  it  to  both  the  woman  and  young  girl.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the 
head  and  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  beneath  the  arm.  A  blouse  body  lin¬ 
ing  is  offered  and  serge,  gabardine,  tricotine,  satin  and  taffeta  can  be  used. 

36-bust  requires  2J4  yards  broadcloth  54  inches  wide,  %  yard  contrasting 
broadcloth  40  or  more  inches  wide,  34  yard  silk  20  or  more  inches  wide  for  vestee 
(cut  on  a  crosswise  fold).  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for  misses. 


2595 — When  fashion  closes  a  dress  in  front  she  makes  it  a  means  to  an  end, 
the  end  being  a  smart  trimming  effect.  The  dress  has  the  fashionable  long 
body,  becoming  to  both  women  and  young  girls.  The  two-piece  lower  part  is 
joined  to  it  in  an  interesting  outline  and  a  blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  Use 
tricotine,  serge,  gabardine,  soft  twills  or  satin  with  a  woolen  lower  part. 

36  bust  requires  3)4  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide,  %  yard  satin  27  or  more 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


2612 — A  distinctive  result  is  achieved  when  stripes  are  run  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  inserted  in  plaits  at  each  side  of  one  of  the  slip-over-tlie-head 
frocks.  The  dress  fastens  on  the  left  shoulder  and  underneath  the  arm  and 
the  plaited  sections  are  cut  straight.  The  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is 
optional.  Serge,  gabardine,  tricotine,  soft  twills,  plaids,  stripes,  checks  and 
satin  and  charmeuse  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  3  )4  yards  striped  cloth  48  inches  wide,  34  yard  broadcloth 
27  or  more  inches  wide  for  collar.  Lower  edge  234  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 


2563 — With  the  suggestion  of  the  youthful  sailor  dress  in  its  lines  a  one-piece 
model  of  the  simplest  cut  is  introduced.  It  slips  on  over  the  head  and  an  elas¬ 
tic  is  run  through  a  casing  to  give  the  bloused  line.  A  deep  yoke  facing  and 
a  blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  It  is  very  smart,  for  both  women  and  young 
girls,  made  of  serge,  gabardine,  tricotine  and  velveteen  and  crepe  de  Chine. 

36  bust  requires  3  34  yards  serge  44  inches  wide,  4  yards  braid,  3  yards  rib¬ 
bon  for  a  sash.  Lower  edge  1 ) 4  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 
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A  FOREWORD  FROM  OUTDOOR  PARIS  TELLS  OF  A  WRAP  COAT  AND  EASY  FITTING  TAILORED  SUIT 


Coat  2625 
Skirt  2437 


2625 — 2437 — Due  attention  is  given  to  the  hips 
in  a  suit  that  has  circular  side  sections.  The 
long  notched  collar  can  be  worn  open  or  closed. 
The  two-piece  skirt  is  French  and  is  drawn  up  on 
a  cord  at  the  normal  line  and  the  fulness  can  be 
arranged  just  at  the  sides  or  along  the  back. 
Or  the  skirt  could  be  attached  to  an  inside  belt 
just  above  the  normal  waistline.  The  coat  is  a 
splendid  style  for  velveteen,  wool  velours,  duve- 
tyn,  serge,  tricotine,  gabardine,  wool  poplin  or 
broadcloth.  The  suit  could  be  made  of  serge, 
tricotine,  gabardine,  etc.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  6  34  yards  velveteen 
36  inches  wide,  34  yard  contrasting  material  27 
or  more  inches  wide  or  fur  for  collar. 

The  coat,  2625,  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44 
bust;  the  skirt,  2437,  is  for  ladies  35  to  47  34  hip. 

2347 — 2624 — One  of  the  smartest  French  skirts 
has  as  its  accompaniment  a  blouse  which  gives  a 
charming  frou  with  its  ruffled  collar.  The  back 
extends  over  the  shoulder  and  the  front  is  gath¬ 
ered  to  it.  A  shoulder  yoke  can  be  used  if  you 
care  for  it.  The  skirt'  is  in  one  piece  and  lias  the 
fulness  arranged  in  a  new  inverted  fashion  at 
each  side.  The  lower  edge  is  straight.  Make  the 
blouse  of  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  batiste,  and 
the  skirt  of  velours  de  laine,  oxford,  melton, 
check  suitings,  homespun,  mixtures,  tweeds, 
tricotine,  etc.  Lower  edge  5134  inches. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  requires  2  34  yards  crepe  de 
Chine  40  inches  wide,  34  yard  net  40  inches  wide 
for  frills,  1 34  yard  duvetyn  54  inches  wide. 

The  blouse,  2347,  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  46 
bust;  the  skirt,  2624,  is  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2623 — 2624 — The  Parisienne  selects  a  tailored 
suit  superlatively  well  cut  and  uses  it  not  only 
for  shopping  and  the  promenade  but  for  lunch¬ 
eon  and  tea  at  the  smart  restaurants.  The  coat 
is  made  in  easy-fitting  fashion  and  can  have  the 
notched  or  long  shawl  collar.  The  set-in  pocket 
is  good-looking  but  the  coat  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  it.  The  long  line  of  the  one-button  closing 
is  becoming  and  the  ripple  of  the  lower  part  is 
effective  in  contrast  to  the  one-piece  skirt  which 
is  described  above.  Use  velours  de  laine,  oxfords, 
melton,  check  suitings,  home-spun,  mixtures, 
tweeds  or  tricotine,  gabardine,  etc. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  3  34  yards  tweed  54 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  51 34  inches. 

The  coat,  2623,  is  becoming  to  ladies  32  to  48 
bust,  the  skirt,  2624,  is  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 


Coat  2618 


Coat  2622 
Skirt  2477 


Coat  2623  Wrap-Coat  2621 

Skirt  2624 
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2618 — The  raglan  sleeve  is  very  smart  for  the 
top-coat — one  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  the 
Autumn  wardrobe.  A  particularly  good-looking 
model  is  made  in  the  belted  fashion  with  the  in¬ 
verted  plait  at  the  back.  It  is  unusually  simple 
in  construction.  The  collar  is  convertible  and  the 
coat  can  be  cut  in  either  of  two  shorter  lengths  if 
one  wishes.  These  shorter  length  coats  are 
used  a  great  deal  for  sports  wear.  Wool  velours, 
cheviot,  tweeds,  mixtures,  polo  cloth,  plaids  and 
checks  are  the  materials  used.  Both  women  and 
young  girls  like  this  type  of  coat  and  find  it  very 
becoming. 

36  bust  requires  4  34  yards  mixture  44  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  of  coat  in  longer  length  2 
yards. 

This  coat  is  excellent  for  ladies  of  32  to  46 
bust;  it  is  also  suitable  for  misses. 

2622 — 2477 — For  that  soft  yet  very  simple  type 
of  suit  there  is  a  coat  that  is  gathered  at  the 
sides  in  a  way  that  is  particularly  good-looking  in 
duvetyn,  broadcloth,  wool  velours  and  velveteen. 
The  wide  shawl  collar  is  adjustable.  The  skirt 
is  straight  and  can  be  sewed  or  buttoned  to  an 
underbody  that  comes  with  it  at  the  normal 
waistline.  This  underbody  arrangement  is  very 
good  for  overblouses  as  it  can  be  of  the  same 
material  or  coloring  as  the  skirt  when  the  blouse 
is  transparent.  Use  serge,  gabardine,  tricotine, 
checks  or  plaids.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  4  yards  velours  54 
inches  wide,  %  yard  velvet  40  inches  wide. 

The  coat,  2622,  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44 
bust,  the  skirt,  2477,  is  becoming  to  ladies  32 
to  44  bust. 

2621 — In  Paris  they  call  it  the  wrap  coat  and 
refuse  to  button  it  like  any  ordinary  garment  but 
hold  it  over  the  hip  in  wrap  fashion,  a  trick 
which  shows  its  luxurious  yet  simple  lines  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  wide  effect  in  the  upper 
part  with  the  narrower  line  at  the  bottom  is  very 
smart  and  generally  becoming.  The  smartest 
length  covers  the  dress  entirely  especially  if  the 
skirt  is  worn  short.  Coats  like  this  are  made  of 
wool  velours,  duvetyn,  camel’s-hair  cloth,  plaid, 
stripes,  checks,  plush,  velvet  and  fur  fabrics. 
Young  girls  as  well  as  women  like  this  wrap  coat. 
The  inside  pocket  can  be  used  or  not  as  you 
wish.  Lower  edge  5434  inches. 

36  bust  requires  324  yards  wool  velours  54 
inches,  wide. 

The  wrap-coat  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 
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COATS  AND  FROCKS  THAT  ARE  NEEDED  IN  EVERY  WARDROBE 


Dress  2305  Dress  2558 

Embroidery  design  1 0844 


2305 — Rows  of  flat  braid  are  used  on  a  street 
model  of  tricotine.  They  mark  the  bib  in  front 
and  give  a  deep  cuff  effect  to  the  sleeves  and  are 
used  in  a  band  at  the  hem.  The  dress  has  a  loose 
panel  back  and  the  one-piece  skirt  is  draped  in 
the  new  hip  widened  silhouette.  The  closing 
comes  at  the  back  and  a  blouse  body  lining  that 
can  be  made  in  camisole  style  is  offered.  The 
skirt  is  sewed  to  the  waist  just  a  little  below  the 
normal  waistline.  The  whole  effect  is  that  of  a 
one-piece  frock.  Use  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge 
and  soft  twills  alone  or  with  satin,  charmeuse, 
taffeta  and  plaid  silks.  Satin ,  taffeta,  charmeuse 
and  faille  would  be  smart  used  alone. 

36  bust  requires  2  %  yards  tricotine  54  inches 
wide,  16  yards  braid.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2558 — A  long  body  starts  with  the  high  collar 
and  ends  in  a  most  interesting  outline  where  the 
lower  part  of  the  frock  is  sewed  to  it.  The  clos¬ 
ing  comes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  at  the  seam 
underneath  the  arm.  The  all-over  use  of  a  very 
simple  embroidery  design  on  the  long  body  makes 
an  effective  contrast  and  the  lower  part  which  is 
straight  has  a  plait. at  each  side  of  the  front  and 
back.  The  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is  op¬ 
tional.  The  dress  can  be  made  of  duvetyn,  trico¬ 
tine,  gabardine,  checks,  plaids,  stripes,  serge  and 
velveteen  alone  or  with  satin,  charmeuse  or  taf¬ 
feta.  The  dress  could  also  be  made  of  taffeta, 
charmeuse  or  satin. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  gabardine  50  inches 
wide  including  sash.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2616 — The  type  of  top  coat  that  no  woman  can 
afford  to  be  without  is  made  on  easy,  belted  lines 
and  is  smart  in.  appearance  for  general  wear  or 
sports  activities.  It  is  usually  made  up  in  such 
materials  as  polo  cloth,  velours,  camel’s-hair 
cloth.,  tweeds,  cheviot,  mixtures,  checks  or  nov¬ 
elty  coating.  It  is  a  splendid  coat  for  the  young 
girl  as  well  as  the  woman.  It  can  be  made  up  in 
any  of  three  lengths  and  the  adjustable  collar 
and  slightly  deep  armhole  make  it  comfortable 
as  well  as  good  looking  for  sports  wear.  The  in¬ 
verted  plait  at  the  back  is  very  well  liked  and 
very  good  looking. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  polo  cloth  54  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  in  longer  length  2  yards. 

This  coat  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for 
misses. 


V/aist  2594 
5kirt  2617 


Coat  2616  Coat  2614 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  111 


2559 — 2327 — One  of  the  simplest  yet  loveliest 
ways  of  making  up  the  soft  silk  frock  for  after¬ 
noon  is  by  the  use  of  effective  draping.  In  a  new 
dress  the  waist  which  is  cut  in  kimono  style  and 
slipped  over  the  head  is  draped.  It  closes  on  the 
side  and  the  neck  is  just  a  little  lower  than  usual 
at  the  back.  The  blouse  body  lining  can  have 
the  camisole  line  at  the  top.  The  draped  skirt  is 
two  pieced  and  has  the  Oriental  hem.  It  could 
fall  free  at  the  bottom  instead  of  being  turned 
under  and  sewed  to  the  straight  foundation  skirt. 
Crepe  de  Chine,  satin  and  taffeta  are  used. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  4  yards  charmeuse 
40  inches  wide,  XA  yard  contrasting  charmeuse 
36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1 XA  yard. 

This  waist,  2559 ,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  the 
skirt,  2327  is  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2594 — 2617 — The  surplice  line  makes  a  very 
smart  closing  and  softens  the  simplicity  of  a  tail¬ 
ored  serge  dress.  The  two-piece  skirt  is  joined 
to  the  waist  a  little  above  the  normal  waistline. 
A  French  lining  can  be  used  and  the  inside  pocket 
makes  an  attractive  trimming  for  the  skirt.  The 
dress  can  be  made  of  gabardine,  tricotine,  serge 
or  satin  and  charmeuse  and  is  an  excellent  style 
for  a  stout  woman.  Contrasting  collar  and  cuffs 
makes  one  of  the  smartest  and  simplest  trim¬ 
mings  for  this  type  of  dress. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  3  lA  yards  serge 
44  inches  wide,  XA  yard  satin  36  inches  wide, 

3  A  yards  braid.  Lower  edge  of  the  skirt 
measures  1%  yard. 

This  waist,  2594,  is  for  ladies  32  to  52  bust;  the 
skirt,  2617,  is  for  ladies  35  to  52  hip. 

2614 — A  splendid  coat  for  Autumn  has  a  broad 
shawl  collar  and  an  attractive  easy  ripple  below 
the  belt.  It  is  one  of  the  shorter  length  coats 
that  are  smart  for  general  and  sports  wear  as  well. 
The  coat  can  be  cut  in  a  still  shorter  length  and 
the  armhole  is  made  slightly  deep,  insuring  com¬ 
fort  in  slipping  the  garment  on  and  off.  Young 
girls  as  well  as  women  find  this  coat  becoming. 
Wool  velours,  cheviot,  tweeds,  mixtures,  polo 
cloth,  plaids,  checks,  stripes,  velveteen,  plush,  fur 
cloth  and  corduroy  can  be  used.  The  large 
pockets,  besides  being  a  very  effective  trimming,, 
will  also  prove  to  be  serviceable. 

36  bust  requires  3  A  yards  velours  54  inches 
wide. 

This  coat  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for 
misses. 
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2601 — Easier  done  than  said  is  the  way  of 
these  new  kimono  cut  sash  draped  dresses. 
Made  of  soft  serge,  tricotine,  velveteen, 
soft  twills  or  satin,  charmeuse  and  chiffon 
taffeta  it  is  a  delightfully  simple  and  be¬ 
coming  frock  for  a  young  girl  or  small 
woman.  A  blouse  lining  can  be  used  and 
the  skirt  is  straight. 

16  years  requires  2J4  yards  serge  48 
inches  wide,  %  yard  satin  32  or  more 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1  y  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years; 
also  for  small  women. 

2532 — 2564 — The  frock  slips  over  the  head 
and  has  the  kimono  cut  long  body  with  the 
straight  skirt  joined  to  it.  Use  cotton 
poplin,  gingham,  chambray,  taffeta  and 
crepe  de  Chine  and  make  the  gored  tarn  of 
velours,  etc. 

12  years  requires  2%  yards  linen  36 
inches  wide,  6  yards  braid,  4  U>  yards  rib¬ 
bon;  the  tarn  for  girls’  size  requires  y2 
yard  velveteen  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress,  2532,  is  for  juniors  and  girls 
6  to  15  years;  the  tam-o’-shanter,  2564, 
is  for  girls,  children,  misses  and  ladies. 

2578 — One  is  likely  to  be  down  and  ready 
to  open  up  the  school  when  she  has  such 
a  becoming  dress  to  start  the  season  with. 
The  blouse  is  cut  in  surplice  fashion  and 
draped  and  the  straight  skirt  is  attached 
to  the  body  lining.  Serge,  checks,  plaids, 
taffeta,  pongee,  plaid  and  check  silks  or 
gingham,  linen,  chambray  and  cotton  pop¬ 
lin  can  be  used. 

12  years  requires  2  y2  yards  jersey  cloth 
48  inches  wide,  y2  yard  satin  32  inches 
wide. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  8  to  15  years. 


Dress  2568 


2590 — The  girl  who  selects  a  frock  made  on  the  fashionable  long-bodied 
lines  with  stripes  below  to  accentuate  it  may  be  young  in  years  but  wise  in 
the  ways  of  smartness.  The  dress  has  that  delightfully  youthful  round 
collar  and  the  skirt  is  cut  straight.  Serge,  checks,  plaids  and  linen,  ging¬ 
ham,  chambray,  cotton  poplin  and  repp  could  also  be  used. 

12  years  requires  1  yard  plain  serge  44  inches  wide,  2  yards  striped  serge 
27  inches  wide,  y2  yard  lawn  36  inches  wide  for  collar,  vestee  and  cuffs. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  8  to  15  years. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  111 


SEASON’S  SMARTEST 
ADAPTED  TO 


2591 — A  satin  blouse  is  used  in  a  frock  of  tricotine  that  has 
a  draped  bib  arrangement  that  ties  in  smart  sash  fashion  at 
the  back.  The  neck  is  cut  slightly  low  at  the  back  and  a 
blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  The  skirt  is  straight.  Use 
serge,  tricotine,  wool  poplin,  taffeta,  messaline  and  plaid  or 
stripe  silk.  Velveteen,  serge,  tricotine  and  velours  are  pretty 
combined  with  satin. 

17  years  requires  1  y2  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for  front, 
back  and  sleeves,  2%  yards  tri cotine  50  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  1  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years;  also  for  small  women. 

2568 — Distinctive  pockets  centre  one’s  interest  on  a  smart 
frock  of  checks.  The  blouse  is  made  in  surplice  style  with  the 
neck  cut  slightly  low  at  the  back  in  the  new  way.  The  skirt 
is  in  three  pieces  and  the  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is 
optional.  Both  women  and  young  girls  make  frocks  like  this 
of  tricotine,  soft  serge  or  checks  and  also  taffeta.  It  is  very 
simple  in  construction. 

17  years  requires  2 %  yards  checked  cloth  48  inches  wide, 
M  yard  satin  32  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  \y2  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years;  also  for  small  women. 

2579 — Ready  for  the  first  afternoon  affair  of  a  busy  season 
is  the  young  girl  or  small  woman  who  selects  this  charming 
little  taffeta  model.  The  draped  blouse  closes  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  beneath  the  arm  and  the  straight  skirt  has  side 
tunics.  Use  satin,  crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  charmeuse, 
messaline,  Georgette,  or  combine  soft  serge,  tricotine,  duvetyn 
and  velveteen  with  satin.  Lower  edge  \y2  yard. 

17  years  requires  4  y  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide,  %  yard 
lace  22  inches  wide  for  collar,  1  yard  banding  to  edge  collar. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years;  also  for  small  women. 
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LINES  CAN  READILY  BE 
DIFFERENT  AGES 


2598— A  frock  of  striped  wool  has  the  new  bib  arrangement  ending 
in  a  belt  at  the  back.  The  skirt  is  cut  straight  and  joined  to  the 
blouse  on  the  slightly  raised  waistline.  It  is  becoming  to  small 
women  also.  The  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is  optional. 
Serge,  checks,  soft  twills,  plaids,  tricotine,  wool  poplin  a,nd  vel¬ 
veteen  can  be  used  arid  taffeta,  satin,  crepe  de  Chine  and 
plaid  silk  would  be  pretty. 

17  years  requires  1  yard  plain  woolen  50  inches  wide,  2  yards 
striped  wool  50  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1 5/$  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also  for  small  women. 

2545 — 2564 — Ready  for  school  is  the  little  girl  who  selects  the 
smart  middy  frock  of  linen,  cotton  poplin,  drill,  etc.  and  wears  a 
tarn  of  velours,  etc.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head. 

8-year  size  requires  2  A  yards  checked  gingham  32  inches  wide, 
yard  chambray  32  inches  wide  for  cuffs,  facings  and  a  belt,  3T 
yard  contrasting  material  32  inches  wide  for  collar  facing  and  tie, 
A  yard  velvet  36  inches  wide  for  tarn  in  children’s  size — 20  inches 
head  measure. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  girls  4  to  12  years.  The  Tam-o’-shanter 
is  suitable  for  children  and  also  ladies,  misses  and  girls. 

2543 — A  plaid  collar  that  is  quite  long  marks  the  pretty  surplice 
line  of  a  little  girl’s  school  frock.  The  skirt  is  cut  straight  and 
sewed  to  the  blouse  at  the  normal  waistline  which  is  new  and  very 
becoming.  The  dress  looks  very  much  like  a  one-piece  model  in 
appearance.  Gathers  could  replace  the  wide  plaits  if  they 
were  preferred.  Gingham,  chambray,  linen,  cotton  poplin,  serge, 
checks  and  plaids  are  the  materials  to  use. 

12  years  requires  3 } 4  yards  chambray  32  inches  wide,  1  As  yard 
gingham  32  inches  wide.  This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to 
15  years. 


Dress  2556 
Braiding  design  10716 


Dress  2547 


2556 — Added  to  the  smart  long  body  are  the  new  slightly  circular  side 
tunics.  The  youthfulness  of  line  makes  it  a  becoming  dress  for  small 
women  as  well  as  young  girls.  The  skirt  beneath  the  tunic  is  straight 
and  a  blouse  bdy  lining  is  offered.  Use  serge,  tricotine,  gabardine  or  soft 
twills  with  satin  or  taffeta  or  use  taffeta,  satin  or  crepe  de  Chine  alone: 

17  years  requires  2 %  yards  tricotine  50  inches  wide,  'A  yard  satin 
36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1A  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also  for  small  women. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  111 


2570 — Not  content  with  the  smart 
length  of  line,  fashion  extends  the  body 
even  further  at  the  side  and  plaits  of 
the  straight  lower  section  beneath  it. 
The  dress  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and 
underneath  the  arm.  Use  satin,  taffeta 
messaline,  soft  serge  and  tricotine  or 
combine  satin  with  serge,  checks,  etc. 

16  years  requires  1 XA  yard  satin 
36  inches  wide,  2  yards  serge  44  inches 
wide  for  lower  part.  Lower  edge  2 A 
yards. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years, 
also  for  small  women. 

2615 — The  youthful  long  body  is  a 
charming  style  for  a  young  girl’s  after¬ 
noon  frock  of  satin,  taffeta  or  velveteen. 
The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head  and  has 
the  simple  kimono  sleeve  and  the  low¬ 
er  part  is  straight.  The  drapery  is 
sewed  on  at  each  side  and  a  blouse 
body  lining  is  offered.  Tricotine  and 
serge  can  be  used. 

16  years  requires  2  %  yards  char- 
meuse  40  inches  wide,  A  yard  contrast¬ 
ing  40  inches  wide  to  face  drapery, 
1 A  yard  fur  banding.  Lower  edge  OA 
yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years. 

2547 — The  younger  sister  proves  herself 
worthy  of  the  smart  vestee  by  making 
particularly  attractive  use  of  it  with 
contrasting  stripes.  It  is  a  simple  little 
dress  to  make  up,  the  straight  skirt 
being  sewed  to  the  blouse  at  the  normal 
waistline.  It  looks  very  much  like  a 
one-piece  frock.  Gingham,  chambray, 
cotton  poplin,  linen,  repp  and  serge, 
plaids,  and  checks  can  be  used. 

12-year  size  requires  1 M  yards 
striped  woolen  50  inches  wide,  A  yard 
plain  cloth  50  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to 
15  years. 
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Tooth 

‘Bruafi 


Brush  Your^ 
UpperTeeth||| 
Downward  III 

II  YourYower 
'Teeth  Upward 


Cleans  every  part 
of  every  tooth 
every  time  it’s 
used.  And  “A 
Clean  Tooth 
Never  Decays.” 
Always  sold  in 
the  Yellow  Box. 


FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. 
Florence,  Mass. 

Canadian  Address: 

247  St.  Paul  St.  West 
Montreal 


Dress  2607  Dress  2528  Pajamas  or  lounging  robe  2587 

Embroidery  design  10746 


NECESSITIES  THAT  ARE  SIMPLE  TO  MAKE 


2564 — The  gored  tam-o’-shanter  falls  right  in  with  the  season’s 
mode  one  might  say.  It  is  a  delightfully  youthful  type  of  hat 
and  is  also  smart  for  young  girls  and  women.  Use  velours,  vel¬ 
veteen,  polo  cloth,  broadcloth,  camel’s-hair  cloth,  etc. 

View  A  for  misses  in  16-year  size  requires  34  yard  velveteen  36 
inches  wide;  view  B  for  girls  in  10-year  size  requires  y  yard 
velours  54  inches  wide. 

This  tam-o’-shanter  is  for  girls,  children,  misses  and  ladies. 

2585 — The  modern  baby  chooses  long  clothes  in  the  new  shorter 
length  which  is  so  light  and  comfortable.  This  is  a  complete  set, 
with  a  dress  for  lawn,  dimity,  batiste,  etc.,  and  the  nightgown  can 
have  the  fulness  inverted  beneath  the  arm  or  a  gored  underarm 
seam  caii  be  used.  There  is  also  a  kimono  wrapper  or  sack,  a 
pin n in g-blanket  or  barriecoat  and  a  band,  bib  and  bootee. 

The  dress  requires  1  %  yard  batiste,  1  yard  of  edging. 

This  set  is  suitable  for  infants. 

2576 — One  gains  a  firm  foothold  in  fashion  circles  when  she  wears  the 
new  spat  or  legging.  The  spat  can  be  cut  in  either  of  two  heights. 
Use  broadcloth,  melton  cloth,  kersey,  chamois  cloth  and  felt. 

Size  5  shoe,  16  inches  calf  measure  requires,  view  A,  %  yard 
melton  44  or  more  inches  wide;  view  B,  y  yard  broadcloth  54 
inches  wide  (with  nap)  for  two  pairs. 

These  spats  and  leggings  are  good  for  ladies  and  misses  and 
should  be  made  according  to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 


2528  2607 


2607 — Some  like  them  high,  some  like  them  low  and  some  like 
them  not  at  all  is  the  new  nursery  rhyme  referring  to  the  little 
girl’s  waistline.  This  dainty  dimity  dress  has  a  straight  lower 
edge  and  is  made  without  plaited  fulness  or  seam  beneath  the 
arm.  Use  batiste,  nainsook,  cotton  voile,  lawn,  organdy,  mull, 
handkerchief  linen,  gingham,  chambray,  flouncing,  etc. 

3  years  requires  1  y  yard  dimity  32  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  children  }/2,  1  to  5  years. 

2528 — The  yoke  of  a  small  girl’s  dress  cut  in  one  with  the  sleeve 
gives  a  charming  touch  of  simplicity.  The  dress  has  the  fulness 
arranged  in  an  inverted  plait  beneath  the  arm  and  the  lower  edge 
straight.  A  gored  underarm  seam  could  be  used  instead.  The 
dress  is  also  pretty  drawn  in  at  the  low  French  line.  Use  nain¬ 
sook,  lawn,  batiste,  mull,  swiss  and  handkerchief  linen. 

3  years  requires  1  y  yard  batiste  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  children  34  to  5  years  and  infants. 

2587 — For  a  restful  night  one  needs  pajamas  that  are  new  in  line. 
They  can  be  double  or  single  breasted,  and  the  sleeve  has  one 
seam.  This  garment  is  often  made  up  as  a  lounging  robe.  Use 
madras,  cotton  crepe,  pongee,  crepe  de  Chine,  wash  silk,  etc. 
12  years  requires  4  yards  wash  silk  36  inches  wide,  14  yard  con¬ 
trasting  silk  36  inches  wide  to  face  trousers. 

These  pajamas  or  lounging  robe  are  for  misses  and  girls  from 
4  to  18  years.  They  are  also  suitable  for  small  women. 


2564  2587 
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OUTDOOR  COSTUMES  FOR  ONE’S  CHILDREN 


2583 — Fashion  has  given  this  small  girl  good  measure  considering 
the  double-belt  arrangement  and  long  pocket  effect.  It  is  an  un¬ 
usually  simple  coat,  with  a  shorter  pocket  underneath.  Use 
tricotine,  serge,  velours,  camel’s-hair  cloth,  polo  cloth,  checks, 
homespun,  tweeds,  plaids,  corduroy  or  velveteen. 

12  years  requires  2  yards  velours  54  inches  wide,  JT  yard  con¬ 
trasting  velours  32  or  more  inches  wide. 

This  coat  is  suitable  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2588 — An  inverted  plait  at  the  back  allows  for  the  extra  tax  of 
activity  that  any  small  girl  is  apt  to  require.  A  box  instead  of 
an  inverted  plait  could  be  used  and  the  shorter  length  is  sports¬ 
manlike.  Camel’s-hair  cloaking,  velours,  tricotine,  gabardine, 
serge,  checks,  mixtures  and  tweeds  are  the  best  materials. 

7  years  requires  1  %  yard  mixtures  50  inches  wide,  %  yard 
velvet  36  inches  wide. 

This  coat  is  excellent  for  girls  4  to  15  years  old. 

2599  — The  smart  raglan  line  is  used  in  a  new  top-coat  that  has 
an  inverted  plait  at  the  back.  It  is  a  good-looking  coat  for  the 
girl,  simple  yet  with  a  certain  distinctiveness  of  line.  The  coat 
can  be  cut  in  longer  length,  if  one  likes.  It  can  be  made  of  cam- 
el’s-hair  cloth,  wool  velours,  cloakings,  plaids,  checks,  chin¬ 
chilla  cloth,  tweeds,  mixtures,  serge  or  homespun. 

12  years  requires  2  yards  polo  cloth  54  inches  wide. 

This  coat  is  suitable  for  girls  2  to  14  years  old. 


2620 — 2564 — It’s  never  too  early  to  start  emphasising  the  hip. 
This  coat  can  be  made  of  wool  velours,  broadcloth,  tricotine,  chev¬ 
iot,  checks,  velveteen,  etc.,  with  the  gored  tarn  of  velours,  etc. 

6  years  requires  2  34  yards  velveteen  36  inches  wide  for  coat, 
%  yard  facecloth  54  inches  wide  for  the  collar  and  tarn  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  size,  20  inches  head  measure. 

This  coat,  2620,  is  for  girls  2  to  10  years;  the  tam-o’-shanter, 
2564,  is  for  children,  girls,  misses  and  ladies. 

2549 — 1940 — A  manly,  well-cut  coat  has  an  inverted  plait  at  the 
back.  The  collar  is  convertible  and  breast  pockets  as  well  as 
the  lower  pockets  are  offered.  Make  the  coat  of  cheviot,  mixed 
coatings,  chinchilla  and  tweeds,  and  cap  of  woollens,  etc. 

12  years  for  coat  and  6  :!4  cap  size,  or  22  M  head  measure  re¬ 
quire  2%  yards  tweeds  including  the  cap. 

This  coat,  2549,  is  for  boys  2  to  16  years;  the  cap,  1940,  is  suit¬ 
able  for  boys,  also  for  men. 

2611 — A  smart  plaid  does  well  to  accentuate  the  admirable  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  Autumn  coat.  It  is  practical  for  school  and  gen¬ 
eral  wear.  For  Winter  the  close-fitting  sleeve  would  be  warmer 
perhaps.  Use  polo  cloth,  cheviot,  mixtures,  tweeds,  velours,  home- 
spun,  camel’s-hair  coatings,  novelty  coating,  plaid,  checks,  etc. 

12  years  requires  2  yards  novelty  check  50  inches  wide,  34  yard 
velours,  36  or  more  inches  wide. 

This  coat  is  smart  for  girls  4  to  15  years  old. 


2599 


261  1 


S  tylish 
Thrift 

Expressed  in  the 

Woven  Furs 

of 


THE  well-dressed  woman  of 
today  takes  pride  in  com¬ 
bining  becoming  style  with 
economy.  The  Woven  Furs 
of  Shelton  Looms  were  created 
in  answer  to  this  desire.  The 
persistence  and  sincerity  of  the 
demand  have  made  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  these  fabrics  possible. 

All  desirable  qualities  of  the 
most  elegant  furs  are  included. 

Lustrous,  beautiful,  durable, 

.  and  they  make  up  into  charm¬ 
ing  garments— fashionable  in 
every  respect  — protection 
against  the  bitterest  cold. 

Your  Fall  and  Winter  ward¬ 
robe  is  really  incomplete 
unless  it  includes  a  snug  and 
cozy  outer  garment  of  these 
wonderful  woven  furs. 


ap  ns 

"Sealart”  with  Beaver  Trim  by 
Edw.Kolbert  &  Son,  New  Y ork 


Made  in  weaves  as  wide  in  variety  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  furs.  Sold  by  the  yard  at  the 
better  stores  and  in  ready-made  apparel 
at  all  the  leading  garment  departments. 

Look  at  the  label  at  the  bottom  of  this 
advertisement.  Look  for  it  on  the 
Woven  Fur  Garments  you  buy. 


SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL  &  CO.  Inc. 

395  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

"The  Seal  of  Distinction" 
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Putting  on  pretty  clothes  is 
just  as  much  fun  as  wearing 
them.  The  joy  of  slipping  into 
dainties  of  silk  and  satin  and 
lace — not  for  public  gaze  but 
just  to  have  that  inner- 
consciousness  of  being 
exquisitely  robecF — 
therein  is  the  soul  of  the 
art  of  dress. 


Hidden 


Charms 


What  if  Sircorn  Petticoats 
are  more  elegant  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  and  made 
of  jersey  silks  of  finer  texture 
than  most  outer  garments ; 
what  real  difference  does  it 
make  if  gay  little  frets  of  rib- 
^  bons,  nosegay  rosettes,  allur- 
■  ing  lacy  inserts  and  saucy 
fringes  may  never  be  seen  — 
isn’t  it  worth  just  a  little 
more  to  know  that  these 
hidden  charms  are  yours  1 

And  needlework  as  fine  as 
a  maiden  of  olden  times  put 
into  her  trousseau!  Tailor¬ 
ing  as  smart  as  that  of  any 
French  creation!  Styles  in 
dazzling  variety — all  of  these 
your  favorite  store  will  show 
if  you  ask  to  see  Sircorn 
Petticoats. 

Any  good  store  can  get 
Sircorn  Petticoats  for  you. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  tell 
you  where  you  can  find  a 
satisfactory  assortment. 


R.  H.  SIRCOM  COMPANY 

Melrose,  Mass. 

New  York  Office,  1244  West  32nd  Street 


/  !U  Dress  2o81 
j  I  I  Embroidery 


design  10812 


Dress  2551 


Dress  2592 


Dress  2603 

2551 — This  box-plaited  frock  was  seen  on 
a  small  daughter  of  France  at  the  races,  but 
the  young  American  girl  with  her  natural 
adaptability  finds  it  particularly  becom¬ 
ing  and  chooses  it  for  school  wear.  It 
is  a  one-piece  dress  and  unusually  smart 
with  the  youthful  collar  and  slender 
belted  lines.  Use  checks,  plaids  or  serge 
and  also  gingham,  chambray,  pique,  cot¬ 
ton  poplin,  repp,  linen  and  pongee  for 
dresses  like  this. 

12  years  requires  2%  yards  checked 
woolen  44  inches  wide,  %  yard  flannel  36 
inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  girls  2  to  12  years. 

2581 — Conventional  roses  mark  the  hem 
and  abbreviated  sleeve  of  a  distinctive 
linen  frock  and  then  the  small  girl  marks 
the  whole  thing  for  her  own.  The  little 
dress  is  very  simple  in  construction.  It 


is  made  in  Empire  style  and  the  skirt  is 
cut  straight  and  joined  to  the  body  at 
the  raised  line.  The  skirt  has  an  inside 
pocket  that  widens  the  hipline.  Cotton 
poplin,  repp,  gingham,  chambray,  pongee 
and  for  late  Autumn  fine  serge  and  vel¬ 
veteen  could  be  used. 

10  years  requires  2 y2  yards  linen  36 
inches  wide,  2jy  yards  ribbon  for  a  sash. 
Embroidery  design  10812  is  used  for  the 
roses. 

This  dress  is  for  girls  3  to  12  years. 

2603 — When  one  selects  such  a  fetching 
frock,  she  would  naturally  lean  on  her 
umbrella  in  the  most  approved  Parisian 
way.  The  simple  blouse  is  cut  in  kimono 
style  and  draped.  The  skirt  is  straight 
and  joined  to  the  body  lining  just  a  little 
above  the  normal  waistline.  Taffeta,  mes- 
saline,  serge,  checks  and  plaids  could  be 
used,  and  also  gingham,  chambray  or  cot¬ 
ton  poplin  and  for  late  Autumn  velveteen 
would  be  pretty. 

8  years  requires  1 7/k  yard  taffeta  36 
inches  wide,  Fi  yard  Georgette  27  or  more 
inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  8  to  15  years. 

2592 — It’s  a  fickle  dog  that  would  gaze 
at  another  frock  when  his  own  mistress 
looks  so  charming  in  her  own  frock  of 
percale.  The  dress  has  a  square-cut  yoke 
and  a  straight  lower  edge,  with  an  inverted 
plait  taking  care  of  the  fulness  beneath 
the  arm.  A  gored  underarm  seam  could 
be  used.  Gingham,  chambray,  linen,  cot¬ 
ton  poplin  and  pongee  would  be  pretty 
for  this  little  dress. 

5  years  requires  1  yard  percale  36 
inches,  wide,  %  yard  chambray  27  or 
more  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  little  girls  1  to  6  years. 


2551 


2603 


2581 


2592 
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Overcoat  2586  Suit  2589  Suit 

_ Ilf  .  -  -  -  - 

Embroidery  design T06TS 


FASHION  FROM  THE  MAN’S  POINT  OF  VIEW 


he  Walks  in  Beauty 


Simple,  Well  Cut  Lines  the  Demand  of  All  Ages 


2541 — The  well-cut  negligee  shirt  is  be¬ 
coming  and  well  liked  by  both  men  and 
boys.  It  can  be  made  with  either  of  the 
two  styles  of  closing.  The  collar  can  be 
permanent  or  removable  or  the  shirt  can 
be  finished  with  a  neckband,  if  separate 
collars  are  to  be  used,  and  the  sleeve  can 
have  the  attached  cuff  in  regulation  or 
French  style,  or  it  can  be  finished  with  a 
wristband.  Use  madras,  percale,  galatea, 
flannel,  cotton  shirting  and  light-weight 
cheviot. 

A  15-inch  neck  measure  requires  3  A 
yards  striped  shirting  32  inches  wide,  Vs 
yard  linen  36  inches  wide  (for  two  collars), 
y8  yard  material  36  inches  wide  for  band 
and  inside  section. 

This  shirt  is  for  men  and  boys  of  12  to 
20  inches  neck  measure. 

2586— A  really  splendid  overcoat  that  is 
manly  enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting 
of  young  fellows  is  made  in  belted  style. 
The  coat  is  very  good  looking  and  well  cut 
but  unusually  simple  in  construction. 
The  convertible  collar  is  practical  and  the 
large  pockets  are  effective.  The  collar  is 
very  becoming  worn  closed,  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  wearing  it  open  is  good  as  it  is 
becoming  this  way  also,  and  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  changeable  Autumn  and  Winter 
weather.  Such  coats  are  made  of  cheviot, 
mixed  coatings,  chinchilla  and  tweeds. 

A  14-year  size  requires  2%  yards  cheviot 
54  inches  wide. 

This  overcoat  is  for  boys  2  to  16 
years. 


2589 — It  is  really  not  the  fear  of  a  flop  that 
gives  him  this  worried  expression,  but  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  lose  one’s  dignity 
when  wearing  such  a  manly  new  suit. 
The  blouse  is  betted  and  lias  a  most  be¬ 
coming  collar.  This  collar  can  be  attached 
or  removable  and  the  short  straight  trous¬ 
ers  can  be  worn  above  the  knee  or  finished 
in  the  regulation  length.  Linen,  galatea, 
pique,  chambray,  poplin,  or,  serge,  gabar¬ 
dine,  corduroy,  mixtures  and  tweed  would 
be  the  materials  to  use.  A  collar  and  belt 
in  contrast  makes  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  becoming  trimmings. 

A  5-year  size  requires  2 %  yards  of  repp 
36  inches  wide,  A  yard  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial  36  inches  wide. 

This  suit  is  for  little  boys  2  to  7  years. 

2552 — A  subduer  of  roller  skates  as  well 
as  one  of  rolling  waves  selects  the  sailor 
suit  as  the  best-looking  costume.  The 
blouse  of  this  suit  is  made  without  a 
shoulder  seam  and  it  can  be  either  slipped 
over  the  head  or  closed  in  front.  The 
shield  is  removable  and  the  use  of  the 
yoke  facing  is  optional.  The  trousers  are 
straight.  Linen,  chambray,  galatea,  crash, 
repp  or  serge  and  gabardine  can  be  used. 

This  suit  can  have  the  collar  and  cuffs 
in  contrast. 

A  6-year  size  requires  2%  yards  linen 
36  inches  wide,  %  yard  contrasting 
linen  27  or  more  inches  wide,  4  A  yards 
braid.  _ 

This  suit  is  becoming  to'  boys  2  to  7 
years. 


Satin,  matckless  satin,  makes 
ker  gown.  *Over  tin©  gleaming 
surface  play  kigk  liglits  and 
shadow  depths  unrivalled  m 
riclinesso  Drawn  between  one  s 
fingers,  tke  smooth  folds  reveal 

O 

a  perfect  fabric. 


95 he  Satin  95 hat  995eoez  9K>eazd  cftaough. 


How  tke  government  disco  v-=* 
ered  by  actual  test  tke  amazing 
durability  of  Satin  Franyais 
is  told  m  our  booklet,  ke 
Satin  Tkat  N  ever  'W  ears 
Rough.  Ask  us  for  a  copy. 


PELGRAM  &  MEYER 

cJTbakezA  of  (good,  Silkd  ami  cFlnbbond  dince  i8j2 

Luo  Fourfli  Avenue 
New  Tl  ork 
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Protects 
Delicate  Skin 


Violent  exercise,  the  friction  of 
heavy  garments  and  the  acids  of  per¬ 
spiration  almost  inevitably  irritate 
delicate  skin  to  the  point  of  rawness. 

Kora-Konia  prevents  rawness,  if 
applied  freely  before  exercise  —  and 
quickly  relieves  and  heals  raw,  chafed 
skin. 

It  is  astonishingly  successful  in  heal¬ 
ing  sun-burn  —  drives  the  pain  away  and 
restores  inflamed  skin  to  healthy  pink. 

Kora-Konia  must  not  be  confused 
with  talcum — it  is  a  highly  medicated 
powder  combining  ingredients  of 
marked  healing  value.  It  is  moisture- 
resisting,  adhesive  and  absorbent  and 
is  an  effective  antiseptic. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  generous  sample 
which  fully  demonstrates  how  invalu¬ 
able  is  this  household  necessity. 

A  large  box  costs  50  cents. 

Th^  M^rm^n  ^opipahv 

332  CENTRAL  AVENUE 

n?wARk.  n.x  u.s.a 


Laboratories: 

Newark,  New  Jersey  Montreal,  Quebec 

Sales  Agent  in  Canada: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


N^nn^n 

KORfl-KOnifl 

Relieves 
Skin  Distress 


| 


Easier  to  put  in,  better 
look  at  if  made  with  a  good 
needle.  You  can’t  get  a 
better  than  the 

Kirby- Beard 

SCIENTIFIC 

English  Made  Needles 


Long  smooth  points, patented 
easy  threading  eyes,  specially 
treated  steel,  made 
as  200  years  of 
needle  making  have 
taught  us  they 
should  be  made. 

But  don’t  just 
say  needles  ! 


Always  ask  for 


Kirby  Beard  &  Ca  ltd. 

PWS,  NEEDLES.  HAIRPINS. 

There  is  a  difference” 

- - -  — 


APPLIQUE  WORK  APPEARS 
AMONG  THE  NEW 
EMBROIDERIES 

BY  MARIE  ASHLEY 


Embroidery  design  10840 

Waist  2559 
Eeading  design  1 0824 


10841 — On  blouses  and  silk  afternoon  frocks  and  the 
colorful  vestees  seen  on  some  of  the  smart  wool 
dresses  and  suits,  beading  or  French  knot  combined  with 
one-stitch  is  smart  and  easy  to  do.  This  design  can 
be  adapted  to  3^  yards  banding  5  ys  inches  wide,  2% 
yards  of  banding  3 %  inches  wide,  2  neck  outlines,  4 
motifs  3M  x  IK  inches,  4  motifs  2%  x  l%2  inches,  2 
motifs  6M  x  3M  inches,  2  motifs  x  2W  inches,  2 

motifs  4Mx2j^  inches,  2  motifs  2  3^  x  2  %  inches. 


10845  Another  combination  of  beadwork  and  embroidery  is  shown  in  a  design 
where  the  embroidery  predominates.  French  knots  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
beading  and  the  embroidery  is  one-stitcli  and  outline  work.  It  is  suitable  for 
4 Vs  yards  banding  2%  inches  wide,  4  motifs  11%  x  5%  inches,  6  motifs  5% 
x  2  inches,  4  motifs  A.%  x  ‘3  %  inches,  6  motifs  3  %  x  2%  inches,  6  motifs  5  % 
x  3%  inches,  6  motifs  6  %  x  3  %  inches,  2  neck  outlines. 


Waist  2562 
Embroidery  de¬ 
sign  10828 


10842— It’s  never  too  early 
to  use  fashion’s  smartest 
trimmings,  so  there  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dainty  design  for 
the  baby’s  coat.  This  work 
is  also  pretty  on  fine  collars 
and  cuffs.  It  can  be  adapted 
to  one  cape  collar,  one  small 
collar,  one  pair  of  cuffs,  3% 
yards  of  scallops,  2  sprays 
6  M  x  7  A  inches  and  2  sprays 
9  x  8%  inches. 


Embroidery  design  10841 


Embroidery  design  1 0842 


10841 


10844 — Embroidery  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground 
these  days.  A  smart  frock,  2580,  shows  a  particularly 
charming  use  of  it  in  this  way.  The  work  is  necessarily 
simple  and  works  up  very  quickly.  It  is  done  in  one- 
stitch  and  can  be  used  on  blouses,  skirts  and  such  things 
as  well  as  dresses.  It  is  one  of  the  smartest  costume 
trimmings  of  the  season  and  a  very  inexpensive  one. 
The  design  can  be  adapted  to  2%  yards  of  banding  18 
inches  wide  and  2%  yards  of  banding  1 U  inch  wide. 


\N  ‘  _ 

ft  A\  i  !  !  (?% 

\\JJ  i  !  ;  vyy 

Beading  deS,fon845  \m... 

•^f)j  !(f^- 

i  ■  i  i ;  i  & 


A 
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10840 — For  the  woman  who  likes  variety  in  her  house¬ 
hold  linens  there  is  a  new  centerpiece,  effective  and 
lovely,  and  very  simple.  The  design  can  be  worked  out 
in  applique  or  done  in  outline  stitch.  The  square 
scallop  is  new  and  very  pretty  when  worked  in  contrast 
to  the  centerpiece  itself.  This  design  can  be  adapted 
to  a  centerpiece  36  inches  in  diameter. 
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BEADING  WITH  EMBROIDERY 
AND  VARIOUS  STITCHES 
ARE  COMBINED 

BY  MARIE  ASHLEY 


10824 — It  is  interesting  to  discover  how  a  de¬ 
lightfully  simple  touch  of  bead-work  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  blouse,  2558.  This  rose  design  with 
that  fine  ray-like  effect  is  very  pretty  and  can 
be  placed  on  hats,  skirts  and  dresses  as  well  as 
blouses.  It  can  be  worked  in  French  knots  if 
beads  are  not  desired.  It  is  adapted  to  3  % 
yards  banding  %  inch  wide,  8  motifs  8  M  x  2  J4 
inches  wide,  6  motifs  4^x1  inch,  8  motifs  4^  x 
3  Yi  inches,  6  motifs  4^x3^  inches,  6  motifs 
6 x  2 K  inches,  2  motifs  9J4x4 V2  inches  and 
2  neck  motifs. 

10843 — Lingerie,  fine  cotton  blouses  and  the 
children’s  clothes  receive  their  share  of  attention 
from  Fashion’s  embroidery  needle.  Fine,  flow- 
er-like  work  and  scalloped  edges  are  prettiest 
for  these  garments  and  a  new  design  is  made 
with  the  daintiest  of  wreaths,  sprays  and  such 
things.  Eyelets,  satin-stitch  and  French  stem¬ 
ming  are  used.  The  design  is  adapted  to  2% 
yards  of  banding  %  inch  wide,  2 %  yards  of 
scallop  inch  wide,  2  neck  outlines,  4  corners 
and  76  assorted  sprays. 


Beading  design  10824 


Dress  2580 

Embroidery 
design  10844 


10828 — Fashion  has  a  trick  of  placing  just  the 
right  color  spot  of  embroidery  on  a  really  simple 
costume  resulting  in  a  most  distinctive  effect. 
One-stitch  is  particularly  good  for  this  and  gains 
in  effectiveness  when  combined  with  satin-stitch 
or  an  outlined  motif.  This  design  can  be  adapted 
to  3%  yards  of  banding  6  inches  wide,  3  yards 
of  banding  inch  wide,  4  motifs  8  x  2  J4  inches, 
4  motifs  5J4  x  2%  inches,  4  corners  6J4  x  4% 
inches,  4  corners  6  x  7^  inches  and  2  square 
neck  outlines. 


Embroidery  design  10843 
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Embroidery  design  1 0832 

10832 — Going  around  in  circles  is  Fashion’s 
way  of  arriving  at  a  very  smart  conclusion — 
that  is,  that  beading  combined  with  outline- 
stitch  and  one-stitch  is  one  of  the  smartest  ways 
of  trimming  the  Autumn  costume.  French 
knots  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  beads.  This 
design  can  be  adapted  to  2%  yards  of  banding 
5  inches  wide,  3  H  yards  of  banding  1  y2  inch 
wide,  6  motifs  5%  x  2 %  inches,  2  corners  7j/8x 
11  y2  inches  and  2  neck  outlines. 


Embroidery  design  10828 


pC  MINNEAPOLIS^^ 


trade  mark 


Mothers — 

Only  the  Best  is 
Good  Enough 
For  Baby 

“AA”  Infants’  Shirts  (Fold- 
over  and  Buttoned  Styles) 
will  keep  your  baby  warm 
and  comfortable  this  win¬ 
ter.  Made  of  yarns  as  soft 
as  gossamer, — with  no 
rough  seams  to  chafe  the 
tender  pink  skin. 

‘7W’’  Infant’s  Diaper  Sup¬ 
porting  Band  holds  diaper 
firmly,  yet  comfortably,  in 
place.  Two  styles — one  for 
the  three-cornered  diaper, 
with  tapes  running  from 
shoulders  to  woven  tabs  in 
front  and  back — and  one 
for  the  panty  or  oblong  diaper 
— w  ith  tapes  at  sides. 
Fabric  doubled  at  shoulder 
for  ease  and  strength. 

garments 

The  Perfect  Underwear  for  Children. 

— Also  include  warm,  snugly- 
fitting  knit  waist  union  suits,  and 
knit  or  cloth  waists  for  children 
to  sixteen  years. 

For  your  chilaren’s  health  and 
comfort  look  for  the  red  “M" 
in  the  wreath  on  every  under¬ 
garment  you  buy.  It's  a  certain¬ 
ty  of  satisfaction. 

Minneapolis  Knitting  Works 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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'C'  VEN  on  the  days  when  town  and,  if  it  is  one  of  the 
the  sun  is  high,  one  Goetz  delicate  evening  tints, 
feels  much  fresher  and  for  formal  occasions  as  well! 


cooler  in  a  frock  of  silk  than 
in  the  easily  crumpled  wash 
dresses — and  so  much  better  illusive  pastel  shades  to 


The  colors  run  from  the 


smart  street  colors— all  of 
rich,  one-tone  loveliness. 


The  name  “Goetz”  is 
woven  in  white  in  the 


dressed! 

You’ll  wear  a  frock  of 
Goetz*  All  Silk  Satin  or 
Goetz  Taffeta  for  any  occa¬ 
sion — for  tea,  for  dinner  in  selvage. 

GOETZ  SILK  MFG.  CO. 

Madison  Avenue  at  34th  St. 
*“Gets”  New  York 


Home 

Dressmaking 

— to  make  every  stitch  count, 
use  KOH-I-NOOR,  the  fastener 
that  sews  on  easily ,  lasts  as  long 
as  the  garment  and 

Will  Not 

At  your  dealer’s — a  size  for  every  use. 


Made  under  U.  S.  Patents  No.  1128341, 
No.  1084377,  and  others  pending. 


WALDES  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Factory,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  315  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


OTHER  VIEWS  ARE  SHOWN  ON  FIGURES 
ON  PAGES  94,  95,  96,  97  AND  99 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  pages  94-95 
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Other  vicu's  of  these  garments  are  show «  on  pages  96-97 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  99 
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You  don’t  have  to  pay  prices  that  you  cannot 
afford  for  exquisite  Lingerie  and  Children’s  gar¬ 
ments,  or  articles  of  home  decoration,  merely 
|.  because  they  have  charming  little  touches  of 
hand  embroidery  and  crochet.  You,  too,  like 
I  thousands  of  other  discriminating  women,  can 
i  make  them  yourself  in  your  spare  moments, 

easily  and  quickly,  by  selecting  from  the 

i  famous 

BUCILLA 

Package  Outfits 

the  very  things  you  have  wanted. 

For  example,  we  show  ready-made 
/s~  Gown  5578,  sizes  15,  16  and  17  ($3.50)  of 
finest  quality  nainsook,  stamped  for 
■s'  simple  embroidery  in  exquisite  pastel 
M'sfr  shades. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  illustrating  the 
WF JtaBwr' -v*;  new  Fall  and  Winter  assortment  of  Lin- 

gerie,  Children's  wear,  beautiful  decora- 
tive  articles  for  the  home,  and  Holiday 
Gifts,  all  of  finest  quality  material. 
IgSagMipP^  Each  Bucilla  Package  contains  sufficient 
Cottons  to  complete  embroidery  or  crochet. 

BUCILLA  COTTONS 

j|  are  unsurpassed  for  embroidery  or  crochet,  because 
of  their  marvelous  range  of  colors,  their  brilliant 
lustre,  and  their  superb  smooth-working  quality. 
They  are  guaranteed  Wash-Fast  and  Boil-Proof. 

If  any  Bucilla  Needlework  Products  are  ^ 

not  obtainable  from  your  dealer, 

write  to  us.  .  t 

■  Bucilla  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  *0**^L"' 

36  Mercer  St. 

New  York  m  ^ 


BEAR  BRAND  YARNS 

Have  occupied  a  supreme  position  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  because  of  their  rare 
quality,  softness  and  durability,  as  well  as 
their  wonderful,  complete,  color -range, 
which  includes  the  delicately  soft  and  sub-  i 
tie  tints,  the  deepest  and  most  luxurious  I 
tones,  and  always  the  exact  style  shades  \ 
of  the  moment. 

This  ultra-modish  Filet  Crochet  Sweater,  Bm 
and  Hat,  are  only  two  of  many  charming  Jfff 
creations  shown  in  the  new  iBSt 

Bear  Brand  Blue  Book,  Vol.  31  JJ|f| 

giving  simple  instructions  for  making  5-.,;^ 
fashionable  sweaters  of  Bear  Brand  Yarns  ®Spl| 
and  Glossilla  Twist,  “Brighter  than  Silk”  MtmO 
Price  15c.  (Postpaid  17c.)  JHJHj 

You  should  also  have  the  latest  HBBljS 

Bear  Brand  Manual  of  Yarn  craft,  Vol.  29 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Crochet  and  Knitting 

— more  complete  than  ever,  featuring 
everything  for  men, women  and  children. 

Price  40c.  (Postpaid  45c.)  LjH 

If  you  cannot  procure  Bear  Brand  Y  arns 

and  Books  from  your  dealer, write  to  us.  -Jf  I 

BEAR  BRAND  YARN  MFRS.  JF  f 

36  Mercer  Street  New  York  |  R 


%alovefol/se\ 


Products  of  BERNHARD  ULMANN  COMPANY,  Inc 


New  York 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Standard  of Quality 

Since  1867 
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her  most  becoming 
collars  with  fetching 
silk  flowers 


\ 


THE  PARISIENNE  RUNS  TRUE  TO 
FEMININE  FORM  AND  DISPLAYS 
AMAZING  GENIUS  FOR  DETAIL 

Sketched  by  Dartey,  Paris 


The  “birds  of  a  feather’’  idea  reminds  us  that 
naturally  the  new  all-feather  hat  and  smart 
woman  are  to  be  seen  together 


W'e  trust  that  she  will  not  cast 
to-day’s  glove  into  the  ring,  be¬ 
cause  no  feat  would  seem  too 
daring  to  recover  this  trifle  em¬ 
broidered  above  the  elbow  and 
lined  with  bright  colors 


A  straight  panel  falling  from 
the  shoulders  of  an  evening 
gown  gives  promise  of  a  stately 
train  but  ends  off  at  the  hem, 
assured  of  its  laurels  because 
of  the  exquisite  embroidery 
and  bright  silk  lining  beneath 


At  the  end  of  the  rainbow  the 
Parisienne  mould  naturally 
expect  to  find  a  charming 
frock,  and  so  she  does  when  she 
makes  her  tulle  drapery  of 
variegated  shadings 


Because  Paris  shows  an  inter 
disregard  for  sleeves  does  not 
mean  that  arms  are  not  con¬ 
sidered,  for  one  sees  many  brace¬ 
lets -worn  with  the  evening  goim 


There  are  many  ways  of  getting 
around  things,  but  Madeleine  et 
Madeleine  choose  these  two  new 
girdles  to  soften  the  widened 
waistline 


That  checks  are  large  is  appar¬ 
ent,  but  that  plain  jackets  are 
zvorn  with  them  is  an  Autumn 
foreword  from  Paris 


A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath, 
but  soft  flowers  zvorn  close  to  the 
face  beneath  the  large  hat  turn 
many  a  passing  head  back  in 
admiration 


J 


A  i  oo%  perfect  baby 
raised  on  Eagle  Brand 


EXPERIMENTS  in  diet  are  sometimes  advisable 
—but  never  in  the  case  of  babies  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  through  the*  critical  period  to  strong,  healthy 
boyhood  and  girlhood.  Mothers  who  have  been 
unable  to  nurse  their  babies  have  used  pure,  whole¬ 
some  Eagle  Brand  for  over  half  a  century  with  the 
result  that  Eagle  Brand  has  successfully  raised  more 
babies  than  all  other  infant  foods  combined. 

Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  is  not  a  prepared  food — it  is  just  the 
purest  milk  from  the  cleanest  dairies  imaginable,  blended 
with  refined  sugar — nothing  else.  Thousands  of  physicians 
have  recommended  it  for  puny  or  failing  babies  and  over 
28,000  delighted  mothers  have  written  to  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  to  send  pictures  or  to  tell  of  their  Borden-raised  babies. 
Many  of  them  are  prize  winners;  all  are  perfect  specimens  of 
robust  health  and  normal  development. 

Of  course  you  will  want  a  complete  record  of  your  baby’s 
progress — his  weight  at  birth,  at  three  months  and  on  up  to 
his  third  year.  Also  his  height,  chest  measurement,  etc.  The 
Borden  booklet,  “The  Best  Baby” — beautifully  illustrated — is 
made  for  just  such  a  record.  Free  and  gladly  sent  for  the  asking. 

Borden’s  Eagle  Brand  is  obtainable  in  grocery  stores  every¬ 
where.  Always  uniform — in  all  seasons — and  always  available. 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 

Borden  Building  108  Hudson  Street  New  York 


^3crdeMd 

THE  NATION’S 
MILK 

Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk 
Evaporated  Milk 
Malted  Milk 
Milk  Chocolate 
Condensed  Coffee 


le  Mark  of  The  Borden  CompanV 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ^ 


Established  1857 
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in  industrial  Arts 

associate 


om  Hag  treas-o-res  oF  Jtncidnt  China 
and  Far  fa  pan  come  the  designs  of  these 
q-u-isite  packages  — — — — 

Cha KTind  charmingly  Oriental,  inspired 
a  rare  \?ase  ot  the  time  ot  the 
nd  du nasty. 

<s)  qj  cy 

fl  orient,  breathing  the  far  TSas-tf 
s-u-ddested  by  an  ancient  Japanese 
fabric  ' — -'B  maroeloii'S  example  of 
antique  weavMnd. 


err  contents  bn  no  the  pertu-me  of 
the  Flowery  Fdast  to  add  an  el-ojsive 
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HER  HUSBAND  HELPS;  DOES  YOURS? 

HE  IS  a  clergyman,  one  of  those  devoted  pastors  who  minister  to  more  flocks 
than  one,  and  whose  days  are  full  to  overflowing,  yet  every  week  he  turns 
in  and  mops  the  kitchen.  “Mrs.  Clergyman”  tells  the  story  of  her  housekeeping 
on  another  page;  it  is  true,  to  the  last  detail,  and  a  revelation  to  one  who  fancies 
that  he  or  she  is  “busy.” 

Other  Delineator  husbands,  many  of  them,  have  an  active  share  in  the  house¬ 
hold  work:  this  fact  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  twelve  hundred  or 
so  of  papers  received  in  our  “Tell  Your  Troubles”  contest.  Willingly,  gladly, 
these  men  put  their  shoulders  to  the  domestic  wheel,  relieving  the  burdened 
women,  introducing  new  ideas  and  business  methods,  learning  the  investment 
value  of  household  apparatus,  and  acquiring  a  new  respect  for  woman’s  great 
role  as  the  home-maker. 

Young  men  who  have  been  at  home  with  the  boxing-gloves,  the  golf-clubs,  and 
the  baseball-bat,  are  making  friends  with  the  humble  ash-sifter,  the  buck-saw 
and  the  garden  rake.  Up  and  down  our  fair  land  stretches  a  brigade  of  masculine 
dish-wipers,  and  even  dish-washers.  Many  a  new  home,  now,  is  built  on  these 
foundations  of  mutual  help,  of  cooperation. 

The  least  gain  in  all  this  is  the  money  saved;  nor  is  the  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  living,  nor  the  development  of  the  hundred  and  one  things  which  make 
up  the  real  comforts  of  home,  the  real  significance;  above  and  beyond  is  the 
fact  of  the  family  reunited,  the  long-lost  unity  restored.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  within  the  memory  of  man. 

“Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.”  “Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.”  The  fad¬ 
ing  of  the  domestic  servant  from  the  picture  is  followed  by  a  more  beautiful 
picture  than  our  restless  civilization  has  seen. 

And,  by  the  way,  while  this  fair  outlook  is  before  our  eyes:  does  your  husband 
help?  What  is  his  particular  place  in  the  domestic  scene? 

AMERICAN  OR  ANTI-AMERICAN 

a  a  liberal  meets  a  revolution  on  a  lonely  road  he  smiles  and  pats  it  on 

vv  the  head.  He  thinks  that  if  he  does  this  it  will  not  bite  him.” 

Or  perhaps  he  fancies  he  is  exhibiting  his  “tolerance,”  his  breadth  of  view,  his 
heroic  defiance  of  the  “interests.”  Whatever  he — or  she — thinks,  this  bon  mot 
of  a  clever  journalist  exposes  this  type  of  liberal  for  the  poseur  that  he 
generally  is.  Let  him  blow  hot  or  cold,  reveal  his  “red”  or  his  “white” 
convictions. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  remarked  upon  the  awkwardness  of  being  able  to  see 
both  sides  of  a  great  issue.  But  one’s  influence  must  be  thrown  clearly  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  There  never  was  a  better  time  than  now  to  take  a  stand  for 
true  Americanism. 

GOOD,  OLD-FASHIONED  COMMON  SENSE 

YV7HERE  are  they,  those  rugged  old-fashioned  Americans,  who  say  the  brave 
old  truths  in  the  homely  old-fashioned  way?  “Scotch  blessings”  are  tonic; 
they  bring  back  to  grateful  memory  certain  rough,  kindly  hands,  long  since  mold- 
ered  to  dust.,  whose  laying  on,  whether  in  benediction  or  chastisement,  was  for 
the  healing  of  the  soul. 

Such  an  American  we  know — the  sturdy  citizen  whose  story  of  Lincoln,  “A 
Man  for  the  Ages,”  is  touching  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Mr.'  Bacheller’s  talk 
on  another  page,  is  like  a  friendly  call.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Bacheller  to  tell  us 
something  of  his  character  development,  and  here  is  what  he  writes: 

I  he  most  important  fact  about  me  is  this :  I  have  never  grown  up ;  I  am  still 
a  boy  doing  things  almost  every  day  for  which  I  deserve  to  be  spanked  and  sent 
to  bed.  This  is  one  of  them.  Still  I  believe  that  a  man  who  is  too  wise  to  make 
a  mistake  is  not  wise  enough  to  be  a  good  fellow. 

“I  wa-s  born  in  a  land,  noted  for  its  proud  and  opulent  poverty.  My  father 
hi  i  me  a  large  amount  of  it  and  I  succeeded  for  a  time  in  increasing  my  inheritance. 

I  loved  to  talk  with  the  big,  brawny  men  of  the  woods  and  fields.  Some  of  them 
had  a  way  of  talking  that  amused  me.  There  was  a  lot  of  bear  in  my  boyhood— 
not  bear-meat,  but  bear-stories.  I  am,  also,  in  some  degree,  indebted  to  the 
lynx  and  the  panther  for  my  early  education. 

‘  Every  man  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to  be  an  agent  of  that  little  menagerie 
of  the  forest  and  lied  about  it  cheerfully  and  sometimes  even  skilfully.  They 
gave  my  imagination  a  lot  of  exercise.  Business  and  I  did  not  get  along  well 
together.  We  quarreled  and  parted.  There  were  no  hard  feelings.  We  are 
friendly  but  not  intimate. 

“Money  and  I  are  not  on  good  terms.  We  have  agreed  to  keep  away  from 
each  other,  but  money  is  forever  trying  to  cross  my  boundaries  and  rob  me  of 
my  simple  poverty.  The  butcher  and  grocer  have  come  to  my  relief.  An  alert 


butcher  with  a  cleaver  in  his  hand  can  turn  back  the  serried  hosts  with  great 
slaughter.  Lie  is  like  Joffre  at  the  Marne. 

“I  used  to  hate  work  until  I  got  well  acquainted  with  it,  when  I  discovered  that 
it  was  not  work  at  all  but  only  play  in  disguise.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor 
of  sawing  wood,  which  is  not  work.  Anything  that  a  machine  or  a  beast  can 
do  better  than  a  man  is  mere  drudgery. 

“It  would  seem  that  I  am  hard  to  get  along  with.  I  love  golf,  but  golf  has  no 
use  for  me.  There’s  always  more  or  less  of  a  rumpus  when  we  get  together.  I 
am  not  on  good  terms  with  modern  life  either.  It  has  been  going  wrong.  In¬ 
deed  the  great  Administrator  would  seem  to  have  expressed  His  opinion  of  it 
rather  forcefully  in  the  last  six  years. 

“But  with  all  my  differences,  for  thirty-eight  years  I  have  been  at  peace  with 
my  wife  and  neighbors.” 

LOVE’S  HUMBLE  SYMBOLS 

jCVERAr  woman  knows  that  “things”  are  not  inanimate  objects;  on  the  con- 
^  trary  they  are  living  objects;  they  are  the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  they 
are  all  of  life  for  the  woman  whose  personal  possessions  are  described  bv  the 
word. 

“I  can  not  give  up  my  home,”  she  savs  pitifully;  “what  would  I  do  with  my 
things?” 

Her  things?  A  very  old  bedstead,  perhaps;  a  rocking-chair  or  two,  a  few  pic¬ 
tures,  a  footstool,  a  kitchen  stove,  a  few  pots  and  pans,  all  showing  evidence  of 
long  service,  a  worn-out  rug,  a  dining-room  table,  and  half  a  dozen  chairs.  A 
second-hand  dealer  would  not  give  five  dollars  for  the  lot.  Yet  to  the  woman 
they  represent  every  dear  memory  of  the  past;  all  life  offers  in  the  present;  un¬ 
bearable  loneliness  in  the  future  without  them. 

It  is  these,  objects  tha<  take  up  the  place  in  the  heart  once  occupied  by  hus¬ 
band  and  children;  they  are  a  woman’s  memories  of  a  happy  past;  they  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  every  detail  of  the  days  when  little  feet  pattered  through  the  rooms, 
and  there  was  a  sound  of  children’s  voices.  They  are  the  humble  symbols  of  a 
past  that  is  glorified  by  love. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FOLLOWING  UP 

‘  VES,  it’s  a  good  salary  and  then,  thank  Heaven,  I’m  working  for  a  man.  I 
never  want  to  be  under  a  woman  executive  again.”  The  speaker’s  voice 
was  “low  and  soft,”  but  very  emphatic  and  I  eavesdropped  shamelessly.  Her 
companion— they  were  young  women  of  the  college-graduate  type— asked  the 
question  I  wanted  to  put  myself:  “Why  is  it  that  we  would  all  so  much  rather 
be  under  men  than  women?” 

“Because,”  the  emphatic  voice  responded,  “men  let  you  alone;  women  are 
everlastingly  following  you  up.  If  a  woman  gives  you  a  piece  of  work  to  do  she 
comes  to  you  in  an  hour  to  see  if  you  have  begun  it,  and  then  in  another  hour  she 
makes  some  little  suggestion  that  you  probably  don’t  want  or  tells  you  to  be  sure 
to  do  something  that  you  would  have  been  sure  to  do  anyway,  and  so  on  and  on 
until  the  job  is  over.  When  a  man  hands  over  a  piece  of  work  to  you,  he  forgets 
about  it  and  you.  If  you  bring  it  in  complete  at  the  proper  time,  well  and  good; 
if  not  he  fires  you.  That’s  the  satisfactory  way  to  work.” 

I  pondered,  and  the  more  I  pondered  the  more  convinced  I  became  that  she 
had  put  her  finger  on  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  trouble  with  most  women  as 
“bosses”  is  that  they  nag.  Why?  Nagging  grows,  like  most  vices,  out  of  a 
virtue;  that  very  interest  in  and  attention  to  details  which  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  assets  woman  has  brought  to  business.  The  trouble  with  her  virtue  is  that 
she  overdoes  it.  The  higher  up  a  man  moves  in  his  business  or  profession  the 
more  little  things  he  dismisses  from  his  mind.  When  he  undertakes  a  big  job  he 
leaves  the  smaller  jobs  to  some  one  else.  But  a  woman,  as  she  goes  up  and  up 
in  her  particular  office,  can  not  bear  to  turn  over  to  others,  who  may  do  them 
less  well,  the  duties  for  which  she  has  hitherto  been  responsible. 

She  wants  to  keep  her  hands  on  all  the  strings.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  outgrowth 
of  woman’s  traditional  and  never-ending  occupation,  that  of  home-maker  and 
housekeeper.  Servants  need  constantly  to  be  “followed  up.”  Even  husbands 
need  to  be  “followed  up,”  and,  of  course,  children  need  it.  You  may  tell  Johnny 
on  Monday  always  to  hang  up  his  coat  in  the  back  hall  as  soon  as  he  comes  in 
from  school,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  will  hang  it  up  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  unless  you  tell  him  again.  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  he  won’t?  Wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  now  and  again  to  try 
and  see? 

Following  up  is  a  fine  art,  a  very  fine  art  indeed,  one  to  be  exercised  with  the 
most. exquisite  and  delicate  care.  And,  as  with  all  arts,  the  less  obviously  it  is 
exercised  the  more  perfect  the  results.  If  the  woman  in  the  office  needs  to  per¬ 
fect  her  technique,  perhaps  the  woman  in  the  home  does  too. 
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Either  at  home  or  at  the  opera 
you  hear  the  greatest  artists 

When  you  hear  the  greatest  artists  in  your  own 
home  on  the  Victrola,  you  experience  the  same  thrill 
of  delight  that  comes  when  attending  their  actual  per¬ 
formances*  You  hear  the  same  famous  artists  just  as 
they  are— just  as  they  want  you  to  hear  them— when 
you  play  their  Victor  Records  on  the  Victrola .  The 
records  made  for  the  instrument*  The  instrument 
made  for  the  records* 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500*  Victor  dealers  everywhere. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on 
the  1st  of  each  month. 


VICTROLA 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co* 


Camden,  New  Jersey 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
“Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Look 
under  the  lidl  Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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Experiments  with  all  sorts  of  recommended  things,  and  hours  spent  in 
tedious,  expensive  treatments  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  woman 
who  has  adopted  the  regular  use  of  Resinol  Soap  for  her  toilet*  To 
her,  that  final  glance  usually  reflects  a  clear,  healthy  skin* 


There  are  three  excellent  reasons  why  Resinol 

Soap  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  woman  who  wishes 
to  preserve  or  restore  the  fresh,  youthful  charm  of 
her  skin — 

First,  it  is  a  decidedly  pleasing  toilet  soap, 
giving  a  refreshing,  creamy  and  unusually  cleans¬ 
ing  lather  in  either  hard  or  soft  water.  It  invigo¬ 
rates  while  it  cleanses. 


Then  its  ingredients  are  pure  and  wholesome. 

Resinol  Soap  has  no  trace  of  free  alkali — that 
harsh,  drying  chemical  which  makes  many  soaps 
injurious  to  the  skin  and  hair. 

But  best  of  all  it  contains  just  enough  of  the 
soothing,  Resinol  qualities  to  help  nature  rid  the 
complexion  of  blotches,  roughness,  enlarged  pores, 
oiliness,  etc.,  and  keep  the  skin  soft  and  velvety. 


Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods.  For  trial  size  cake,  free,  write  Dept.  2-J, 
Resinol,  Baltimore,  M d. 
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THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  FRIENDLY  TALKS 

BY  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Author  of  “A  Man  for  the  Ages,”  “  Ehen  Holden,”  etc. 


IN  ELEVEN  months  of  last  year  three  thousand  six  hundred  girls  under  nine¬ 
teen  ran  away  from  their  homes  in  New  York  City.  They  joined  the  big 
army  of  sixty-eight  thousand  missing  persons  who,  in  the  same  period,  dis¬ 
appeared  and  were  lost  to  those  who  had  known  them,  in  the  country  at  large. 

As  an  old  friend  of  mine  was  wont  to  say  when  we  were  in  doubt  of  the  trail, 
let  us  halt  and  look  at  the  compass.  The  call  of  home  sounds  through  every  long 
avenue  of  nature.  If  it  is  resisted  by  either  man  or  beast,  something  very  unusual 
has  happened.  When  so  many  throw  their  homes  on  the  waste-pile,  as  they  would 
a  pair  of  worn-out  shoes,  it  is  an  indication  that  their  homes  were  not  worth  having. 
What  an  impressive  protest  arises  out  of  the  silence  of  this  crowd  of  deserters! 
Their  discontent  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  homes  in  a  big  city  are  only  possible 
for  the  rich  and  near-rich. 

The  sharpness  of  commercialism  has  perfectly  expressed  itself  in  flats — the 
best  of  which  may  be  called  a-flats  and  6-flats.  From  these  they  grade  far  down 
into  the  alphabet.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  brain- workers  in  New  York  live  in 
g-flats.  They  are  asylums — not  homes.  They  imperil  health  and  limit  the  size 
of  families.  Therefore  they  are  an  out-and-out  enemy  of  man. 

TN  WINTER,  this  grade  of  flats  is  apt  to  be  full  of  dead  air,  or,  at  least,  of  air 
•*-  that  is  aged  and  feeble.  Dead  hopes,  dead  aspirations  and  dead  morals  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  dead  air.  Children  increase  the  irritation  and  discomfort  of 
such  a  place.  Therefore  one  or  two  children,  or  one  at  all,  fill  the  measure  of  its 
accommodations.  It  may  well  shock  us  when  we  grasp  the  fact  that  about  the 
best  blood  of  our  republic  is  thus  housed  and  doomed  to  sad  diminishment. 

I  have  lived  in  sundry  high-class  flats.  They  offered  no  middle  and  reliable 
ground  of  comfort  between  perspiration  and  chills.  Fresh  air  was  achieved  only 
by  a  draft  from  open  windows.  Consider  the  items:  about  one  hour  of  sunlight 
in  the  day;  a  perpetual,  dusky  twilight  in  the  inner  rooms;  the  dumb-waiter  a  dark 
pit  of  exasperation  into  which  fell  the  verbal  garbage  of  the  big  house— chunks  of 
profanity,  quarrels  of  cooks  and  icemen,  the  romantic  slang  of  grocer  boys  and 
kitchen  maids;  the  air-shaft  resonant  with  midnight  orgies  from  above  or  below; 
bovine  men  and  porcelain-faced  women  in  the  elevators.  A  place  like  that  is  a 
camp  just  back  of  the  battle-line  of  commerce.  It  is  the  great  harvest-field  of 
physicians  and  undertakers.  It  is  a  barrel  of  apples,  some  of  which  have  begun 
to  decompose.  It  is  not  a  home. 

The  crowded  tenement  with  its  flavor  of  husks  and  swine  is  even  worse.  It  is  a 
crime  against  civilization.  We  can  not  wonder  that  the  young  run  away  from 
such  places  and  come  noj  back  to  them. 

Yet  there  are  pleasant  homes  and  plenty  of  work  to  be  had  in  the  country. 
Why  do  our  people  crowd  into  the  cities  and  remain  there?  I  fear  it  is  because 
they  love  the  excitement  of  the  city,  its  strong  appeal  to  the  senses.  If  so,  they 
are  "impelled  by  a  base  and  short-sighted  selfishness.  The  lure  of  the  cities  is  one 
of  the  greatest  perils  of  our  republic.  It  is  weakening  the  sinews  of  American  life. 
In  my  view,  the  great  opportunities  of  the  future  are  in  the  country  and  the  village, 
and  largely  because  they  have  been  neglected  for  more  than  a  generation. 

For  thirty-eight  years  I  have  lived  near  New  York.  I  have  seen  many  young 
men  join  its  prodigious  caravan.  A  few  have  made  notable  successes;  many 
have  not  shown  their  heads  above  the  crowd;  many  have  dropped  out  of  the 
ranks,  prematurely  broken  by  the  strain  of  the  struggle;  some  have  lost  even 
the  little  they  brought  with  them  and  would  think  it  good  fortune  to  be  quite 
forgotten.  Mainly  these  invaders  have  done  noble  service  in  the  schools,  the 
law  courts  and  the  commerce  of  New  York,  but  I.  think  that  most  observers 
would  agree  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them  could  have  done  better  in  the 
country  villages.  They  would  have  had  more  leisure  for  study  and  reflection,  larger 
families,  better  homes  and  better  health,  and  opportunities  no  less  inviting. 

TF  WE  look  abroad  in  the  land,  we  shall  find  that  our  best  men  are  not  those  who 
^  have  yielded  to  the  lure  of  great  cities.  John  Burroughs  stayed  at  home  and 
became  our  most  eminent  man  of  letters.  Our  State  and  national  legislatures  are 
largely  filled  with  men  who  have  served  the  communities  in  which  they  were  born 
until  sent  away  to  represent  them  as  lawmakers.  Henry  Allen  gave  his  talents 
to  the  little  town  of  Wichita  until  he  left  it  to  be  Governor  of  Kansas.  What  is 
Emporia?  We  know  only  of  it  because  it  is  the  home  of  William  Allen  White — a 
national  figure.  Emporia  is  a  small  town  with  a  big  man  in  it.  At  that  point, 
there  is  a  glow  on  the  map.  What  is  Rochester,  Minnesota?  Who  would  know 
but  for  the  distinguished  work  of  the  Mayos?  What  remarkable  things  have 
been  done  in  that  rustic  village!  Robert  Lansing  stayed  in  the  little  city  of 
Watertown  until  called  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  of  material  prosperity,  I  know  of  five  men  in  a  small 
village  who  have  acquired  greater  wealth  by  staying  at  home  than  have  any  who 
have  left  it  save  one.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  average  business  man  in  the 
country  enjoys  greater  comfort  and  happiness  and  a  larger  bank  balance  than  the 
average  business  man  in  New  York. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  are  very  largely  composed  of  business  and 
professional  men  who  are  hanging  by  their  finger-tips  over  the  abyss  of  failure. 
Many  of  them  are  worn  out  and  disheartened  by  the  strain  before  they  are  fifty. 


The  city  hospitals  and  asylums  are  filled  with  wrecks  who  have  let  go  and  dropped 
into  the  pit.  New  York  is  the  most  distinguished  man-killer  the  world  has  ever 
known.  High  voltage  is  hard  on  the  wire.  The  nerves  that  carry  much  excite¬ 
ment  are  presently  burned  out.  Is  not  the  cause  of  the  great  and  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  diseases  of  the  heart  to  be  found  in  this  fact? 

Most  city  people  work  in  a  narrow  treadmill— home  to  office,  an  hour  for 
luncheon,  office  to  home,  the  nightly  rough-and-tumble  with  the  crowd,  the  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  the  theater,  ten  dollars,  and  a  row  with  the  cabman,  home  again  con¬ 
victed  of  idiocy  and  swearing-mad  with  weariness,  bed,  some  one  banging  on  the 
piano  and  trying  to  sing  in  the  flat  above.  One  stands  it  for  an  hour,  then  gets  up 
and  shouts  into  the  air-shaft,  the  lady  makes  an  irritating  answer  in  which  the 
word  crank  is  clearly  heard.  Up  at  seven,  off  with  the  crowd  again.  In  Summer 
two  weeks  in  the  Catskills  or  down  on  the  Jersey  coast.  The  effect  is  a  narrow  in¬ 
tellect  set  in  an  unsound  body. 

TN  A  great  city  the  mind  of  the  average  man  has  neither  time  nor  strength  for 
*  its  most  useful  attitude,  that  of  composure  for  reflection.  His  memory  is  slowly 
weakened  and  becomes,  by  and  by,  utterly  unreliable.  This,  because  of  the  vast 
number  of  facts  which,  day  by  day,  pass  in  and  out  of  it— facts  which  it  has  no 
interest  in  retaining.  It  gets  the  habit  of  letting  go.  It  becomes  a  worn  thorough¬ 
fare  instead  of  a  storehouse.  High  voltage  is  burning  out  of  wires. 

The  movement  to  big  cities  has  produced  a  paucity  of  good  political  timber  in 
the  country  districts.  It  has  been  hard  to  find  eligible  candidates  for  Congress. 
It  is  time  we  took  account  of  the  opportunities  of  the  country.  It  need  not  be  any 
longer  the  slow,  narrow,  provincial  thing  it  was.  The  hayseed  and  the  rube  are 
gone  forever.  The  telephone,  the  motor-car  and  good  roads  have  shorn  down  the 
miles  of  distance  and  deprived  every  farm  and  hamlet  of  their  isolation.  The 
country  lawyer  can  now  extend  the  diameter  of  his  practise  over  a  stretch  of  five 
hundred  miles  and  be  in  daily  communication  with  his  clients.  He  need  only 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  win  cases  and  he  will  have  all  that  he  can  attend  to. 

These  days  the  farmer  has  a  dry  brow.  With  modern  machinery  an  hour  in¬ 
cludes  more  accomplishment  than  a  day  did  in  my  youth.  I  stood  not  long  ago 
watching  a  hay-loader  pick  up  its  windrows  with  astonishing  speed.  “That  saves 
a  lot  of  time,”  I  remarked  to  the  farmer. 

“And  some  backache  and  rheumatism,”  he  answered.  “I  remember  when  every 
farmer  I  know  had  a  crook  in  his  back.  We  stand  up  as  straight  as  anybody 
these  days.  Our  souls  are  not  ashamed  of  our  bodies.” 

This  "farmer  was  well  educated  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  his  township. 
He  lived  three  miles  from  the  village. 

“I  don’t  see  so  much  loneliness  around  here  as  I  used  to,”  was  my  remark. 

“Well,  sir,  loneliness  has  crept  off  into  the  bushes  and  died,”  he  went  on.  “We 
can  get  to  the  village  in  ten  minutes.  We  often  run  down  in  the  evening  for  din¬ 
ner  or  honk  off  to  the  movies  or  to  hear  a  lecture  at  the  town  hall,  and  almost 
every  day  somebody  comes  out  to  see  us.” 

What  a  contrast  to  the  farm  life  I  remembered!  In  fact,  a  farm  with  modem 
methods  and  some  capital  and  capable  management,  and  the  prices  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  last  decade,  offers  a  high  reward  in  money,  comfort,  good  health 
and  leisure  for  self-improvement. 

AT  ANY  of  the  country  villages  have  been  sadly  neglected.  I  know  a  number  of 
FVI  them  which  have  had  but  slight  growth,  if  any,  in  forty  years.  It  is  because 
their  best  young  men  have  joined  the  procession  on  its  way  to  the  cities.  The 
country  villages  have  been  bled  white.  They  have  lacked  leaders  of  enterprise  and 
vision.  At  last  the  tide  has  turned.  The  young  are  beginning  to  leave  the  cities. 

The  country  town  should  be  awake  to  its  new  responsibilities.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  it  must  have  good  schools  and  well-paid  teachers.  Every  agency  that 
ministers  to  the  growth  and  comfort  of  the  human  spirit  must  have  its  day  of 
reckoning.  No  more  indecent  shows  in  the  movie- theater  and  the  town  hall;  no 
more  questionable  dances  in  the  gymnasium.  The  ideal  village  must  have  a  coun¬ 
try  club  and  golf-course,  the  expense  and  advantage  of  which  will  be  shared  by  the 
near-by  villages  and  motor  tourists  and  by  former  residents  who  enjoy  coming 
back  to  the  old  sod.  Its  inhabitants  must  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  best  music. 
It  must  have  fewer  and  fuller  churches  and  better-paid  and  more  effective  ministers. 

All  this  will  require  cash  and  courage  and  work  for  slow  results.  My  friends, 
do  not  imagine  that  the  task  of  building  up  the  civilization  of  a  community  and 
making  it  a  desirable  place  of  residence  is  a  mere  side  issue  to  be  scrimped  and 
lightly  treated.  It  is  the  main  thing,  and  your  business  and  that  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  is  a  side  issue.  For  every  dollar  that  is  wisely  put  into  it  you  will  get  a  result 
in  the  value  of  your  real  estate,  in  the  character  of  your  children,  in  the  happiness 
of  your  life.  After  all,  the  money  which  we  may  leave  to  our  children  is  not  highly 
important  to  them,  it  will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  character 
they  get  while  they  are  growing  up  is  the  all-important  matter.  Character  is 
largely  the  child  of  environment.  It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  provide  the  proper 
environment  for  our  children  as  to  provide  them  with  proper  clothing.  Once  es¬ 
tablished,  the  work  will  go  on  to  the  immense  advantage  of  posterity  and  of  this 
republic. 


!»&*»** 


ONE  of  the  delights  of  using  Ivory 
Soap  is  that  it  does  not  cling  to 
your  skin  when  you  want  to  rinse  it 
off.  The  first  touch  of  clear 


water — 

warm  or  cold — carries  away  the  bubbling 
lather,  leaving  the  skin  free  from  soap 
and  dirt. 
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This  perfect  rinsing  denotes  the  care 
and  skill  with  which  Ivory  is  made, 
It  contains  only  the  purest  ingredients, 
perfectly  combined. 


This  is  why  Ivory  is  the  "right”  soap 
for  every  skin.  There  is  no  excess  oil 
to  leave  an  unsightly  shine;  no  excess 
alkali  to  make  the  skin  feel  hard  and 
drawn  and  dry  after  the  soap  itself  is 
gone. 


Send  for  free  package 

of  Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

— snowlike  flakes  of  genuine 
Ivory  Soap,  that  make  "Safe 
Suds  in  a  Second”  for  launder¬ 
ing  the  finest  silks,  chiffons, 
georgettes,  knitted  things,  flan¬ 
nels,  and  sheer  fabrics,  without 
rubbing.  See  how  easy  it  is  to 
care  for  your  lovely  clothes  your¬ 
self,  at  practically  no  expense. 
For  free  trial  size  package,  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  17-J,  The  Procter  8C 
Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IVORY  SOAP 


HE  Manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the 
following  general  household  soaps:  P.  &  G. — The  White  Naphtha  Soap , 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the  house- 
r  to  use  a  Procter  &  Gamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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SISTER  SUE 


SHE  WAS  SO  SURE  MARTIN  KENT  WOULD  UNDERSTAND 
AND  SYMPATHIZE!  AND  YET - 


SK  your  sister  Sue.  She’ll  know.” 
Sister  Sue  herself,  hurrying 
through  the  hall,  heard  her  father’s 
voice  in  the  library.  He  was 
speaking,  she  suspected,  to  her 
sister  May;  though  it  might  be, 
of. course,  to  her  brother  Gordon. 
In  either  case  it  would  be  the 
same;  some  petty  detail  of  daily 
living  that  was  to  be  referred  to 
her;  and  Sister  Sue  did  not  want  some  petty  detail  of 
daily  living  referred  to  her  just  then. 

She  was  tired  and  sick  of  petty  details  of  daily  living. 
They  were  so  petty,  so  small,  so  insignificant,  so  trivial! 
As  if  there  were  no  one  else  in  the  house  who  could  tell 
whether  or  not  May  should  wear  her  rubbers,  or  where 
Gordon’s  baseball-bat  was!  But  there  did  not  seem  to  be. 
“Ask  your  sister  Sue.”  If  she  heard  it  once,  she  heard  it 
a  dozen  times  a  day — or,  rather,  she  might  have  heard  it 
if  she  chanced  to  be  near,  as  she  was  to-day. 

With  a  quick  look  over  her  shoulder  toward  the  library 
door,  and  a  hastening  of  her  step  up  the  thickly-padded 
stairway,  she  sped  along  the  upper  hall  to  an  open  door 
half-way  down  the  wide  passageway.  She  paused,  but 
only  for  an  instant.  The  next  moment  she  had  darted 
across  the  hall,  opened  another  door,  and  shut  it  quickly 
behind  her. 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  her  back  pressed  against  the 
door. 

Tor  a  minute,  for  one  little  minute,  she  was  free.  She 
would,  be  free.  And  she  was  going  to  be  free,  too.  As  if 
all  her  life,  all  her  glorious  life,  she  was  to  be  tied  to  her 
sister’s  rubbers  and  her  brother’s  baseball-bat!  Indeed, 
no!  Had  not  Signor  Bartoni  said  that  very  day - 

\Y/ITH  an  ecstatic  little  indrawn  breath  she  drew  her  hands 

’  together  across  her  breast  in  a  rapturous  sell-em¬ 
brace.  Once  again  in  her  ears  rang  the  music-master’s 
enthusiastic  commendation  and  the  generous  applause  of 
her  classmate  audience.  Once  again  before  her  eyes  rose 
the  vision  of  countless  other  audiences-to-be,  with  herself 
bowing  her  thanks  to  their  clamorous  demands  of  “Encore, 
encore!”  Once  again  through  her  entire  being  tingled  the 
ecstasy  of  interpreting  to  a  listening  multitude  the  master 
thoughts  of  a  master  mind  until  the  ivory  keys  under  her 


BY  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

Author  of  “Just  David,’’  “Pollyanna,”  “Mary  Marie,”  etc, 

PERHAPS  MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  NOVELIST 
OF  OUR  DAY,  MRS.  PORTER  HAD  FRIENDS 
ALL  OVER  THE  UNITED  STATES  WHO  LOVED 
HER  THROUGH  HER  BOOKS.  AS  SOON  AS 
THEY  HAD  FINISHED  ONE,  THEY  WATCHED 
EXPECTANTLY  FOR  THE  NEXT,  FOR  THE  HELP 
AND  CHEER  AND  ENLIGHTENMENT  THAT 
THEY  FOUND  NOWHERE  ELSE.  HER  SUDDEN 
DEATH  CAME  AS  A  PERSONAL  LOSS  TO 
THESE  READER-FRIENDS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
COUNTRY.  “SISTER  SUE,”  FINISHED  JUST 
BEFORE  SHE  DIED,  BECOMES  ALMOST  A 
FAREWELL  MESSAGE  TO  THEM.  SHE  WROTE, 
WHILE  WORKING  ON  IT,  ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS 
BEFORE  HER  DEATH.  “I  HAVE  WORKED 
VERY  HARD  ON  IT  AND  AM  FONDER  THAN 
EVER  OF  SISTER  SUE.  I  JUST  LOVE  HER,  AND 
HOPE  THE  READERS  OF  THE  STORY  WILL 
LOVE  HER  AS  I  DO” 

fingers  seemed  living  voices  to  speak  her  message  as  she 
willed. 

And  she  could  do  it!  She  knew  she  could  do  it!  Had  not 
Signor  Bartoni  said  that  never  before  had  a  pupil  of  his 
played  that  concerto  with  such  beauty  of  tone  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  execution,  such  fire,  yet  with  such  poise  and  pre¬ 
cision,  as  she  had  played  it  that  afternoon?  Had  he  not 
told  her,  after  the  concert  was  over,  that  it  would  be  a 
“pi-tee”  and  a  “cr-rime”  not  to  give  to  the  world  the 
benefit  of  her  great  talent?  She  must  become  the  great 
“arteest.” 

“The  great  artist!”  With  another  little  thrill  of  ecstasy 
she  hugged  the  name  to  herself. 

“Sue!  Sister  Sue!”  It  was  May’s  voice  calling  up  the 
stairway. 

With  a  quiver  that  was  not  a  thrill  of  ecstasy,  the  girl 
behind  the  closed  door  stiffened,  her  chin  up,  her  breath 
suspended. 

“Sue,  Sue,  where  are  you?”  The  voice  was  nearer  now, 
and  carried  a  note  of  impatience.  Behind  the  door,  Sister 


Sue’s  chin  lifted  with  her  breath  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 
“Sue,  Sue!”  How  tired  she  was  of  that  eternal  “Sue, 
Sue!”  It  would  be  Susanna  On  the  programs — Susanna 
Gilmore. 

She  was  giving  herself  another  little  ecstatic  hug  when 
from  the  hall,  just  the  other  side  of  the  door,  came  May’s 
voice  again. 

“Sue,  Sue,  why  whei’e  are  you?”  Then,  half  under  her 
breath,  in  the  voice  of  a  hurt,  disappointed  child:  “Why, 
I  thought  I  saw  you  come  in!” 

("AUT  in  the  hall  the  footsteps  had  plainly  come  to  a  pause 
^  at  the  open  door  which  led  to  Sister  Sue’s  bedroom. 
The  voice  called  again,  “Sue,  Sue!” 

Across  the  face  of  the  girl  behind  the  door  swept  a  look 
of  distress. 

“Sue,  Sue!  Sister  Sue!”  The  steps  were  hurrying  down 
the  hall  now  toward  the  stairway  that  led  to  the  third 
floor.  “Are  you  up  there?” 

Sister  Sue  turned,  her  hand  outstretched  toward  the 
door-knob.  Then,  irresolutely,  she  drew  it  back. 

Outside,  the  steps  came  hurrying  by  the  door  again, 
and  on  down  the  stairway  to  the  floor  below.  From  there, 
faintly,  came  the  insistent  voice  again,  questioning  a  maid 
in  the  hallway,  calling  to  Gordon  in  the  den,  complaining 
to  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  library  that  Sister  Sue 
wasn’t  anywhere,  not  anywhere,  yet  she  surely  came  in 
not  ten  minutes  before.  Where  was  she  now? 

Where  was  she,  indeed!  Up  in  the  blue-room  guest- 
chamber,  pacing  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  now  stop¬ 
ping  with  her  breath  suspended  to  listen  to  the  questioning 
voice  down-stairs,  now  resuming  her  march  with  a  gesture 
of  joyous  abandonment  to  the  inner  voices  of  “Encore, 
encore,  Susanna  Gilmore,  encore,  encore!” 

BUT  it  was  not  for  long.  Anybody  who  knew  Sister  Sue 
would  know  that  it  would  not  be  for  long.  With  a  little 
shrug  and  a  resigned  upflinging  of  her  hands,  Sister  Sue 
softly  opened  the  door,  slipped  out  into  the  hall  and  walked 
toward  the  stairway. 

After  all,  it  didn’t  matter — it  didn’t  really  matter.  It 
wasn’t  as  if  she  weren’t  going  to  be  free! 

In  the  lower  hall  the  two  sisters  came  face  to  face. 

“Why  Sue,  where  have  you  been?  I’ve  looked  every¬ 
where  for  you!” 
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Sister  Sue  laughed  lightly. 

“Not  everywhere — because  you  didn’t  look  where  I  was.” 

“But  where  were  you?” 

“In  the  land  of  nowhere,  anywhere — in  the  land  of  may¬ 
be,”  chuckled  Sister  Sue.  Then,  with  a  sudden  stiffening 
of  her  whole  slender  self,  she  amended,  “No,  not  may  be. 
In  the  land  of  will  be!  I  was  lost  in  the  land  of  will  be, 
my  dear  sister.  Ever  been  there?” 

“Why,  Sue,  of  course  not!  Nor  you,  either.  What  do 
you  mean?  What  a  case  you  are.  Sue  Gilmore,  when  you 
get  started!  But,  listen.  I  wanted  you.  Beth  Henderson 
wants  me  to  motor  over  to  the  club  for  dinner.  Phil 
( .’handler  and  Bert  Hammond  are  going.  Oh,  Mrs.  Hender¬ 
son  is  going,  too.  of  course,”  she  added  hastily,  in  response 
to  the  dawning  refusal  on  her  sister’s  face. 

“But,  May,  dear,  you  know  I  don’t  like — ”  began  Sister 
Sue,  only  to  break  off  with:  “What  does  father  say?” 

“Says  to  ask  you,  of  course.  He  always  says  that,  you 
know  he  does.  And,  Sue,  you  will  let  me  go,  won’t  you?” 

“But,  May,  you  know  I  don’t  like  to  have  you  with 
Bert - ’  ’ 

“DUT  I’m  not  going  to  be  with  him.  I’m  going  to  be  with 
^  Beth  and  her  mother.  And  it’ll  j  ust  spoil  everything  if 
I  can’t  go.  They  said  it  would — Beth  and  Mrs.  Henderson. 
Sue,  please!" 

Still  Sue  hesitated.  “Of  course,  if  Mrs.  Henderson  is 
going,”  she  began  frowningly.  The  other  did  not  wait  for 
her  to  finish.  With  a  bear-like  hug  and  a  rapturous  kiss 
she  effectually  snapped  the  sentence  off  short. 

“Oh,  Sue,  you’re  a  duck!  I  knew  you  would!  I’ll  go 
tell  them  right  away  that  I  can.”  And  with  a  whirl  of 
silken  skirts,  she  was  off  to  the  telephone. 

Behind  her,  Sister  Sue  still  frowned. 

“Yes,  she  knew  I  would.  That’s  exactly  it — she  knew  1 
would,"  sighed  Sister  Sue  to  herself.  “I  always  do.” 

“Oh,  Sis,  are  you  there?”  It  was  Gordon,  calling  from 
the  little  den  at  the  right  of  the  stairway. 

‘Wes,  I’m  here.  Well,  Gordon,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
Was  there  an  ironic  sweetness  in  the  voice  as  the  questioner 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  den?  Perhaps.  Yet  if  there 
was,  it  apparently  passed  quite  over  the  blond  head  of  the 
good-looking  youth  lolling  back  in  the  Morris  chair.  He 
blew  a  smoke  ring  before  he  answered. 

“Lots!  Say,  Sis,  you’re  a  peach!” 

“Of  course!  Well,  what  is  it?” 

LIE  TWISTED  in  his  chair,  and  threw  a  quick  glance  at 
1  *  her  face.  Even  Gordon  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
ironic  sweetness  this  time. 

“Now,  Sis,  you’ve  no  need  to  speak  or  look  like  that. 
I  guess  I  feel  as  bad  as  you  do.” 

“But  what  is  it?  And,  Gordon,  that  cigaret!” 

He  stirred  again,  restlessly. 

“Yes,  I  know.  But,  it’s  the  first  to-day — honest!  And 
I  had  to  have  something.  You  see,  I — I’m  up  against  it 
again.  That’s  all.” 

“Oh,  Gordon,  not  that!  Not  so  soon — over  your  allow¬ 
ance,”  cried  the  girl,  dropping  helplessly  into  the  chair 
nearest  the  door. 

“But,  Sue,  you  know  how  mean  and  small  it  is!” 

“To  go  in  debt — yes,”  interpolated  the  girl. 

The  youth’s  chin  came  up  with  a  dignity  as  haughty  as 
the  recumbency  of  his  position  would  allow. 

“I  was  referring  to  the  allowance,”  he  vouchsafed  coldly. 

Unexpectly  Sister  Sue  laughed. 

“Oh,  Gordon,  Gordon,  what  a  boy  you  are!  I  can’t  be 
vexed  with  you,  and  you  know  it.  But,  really,  dear,  it  is 


serious.  I  know  it  isn’t  large,  but  it’s  quite  large  enough 
for  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Now  how  much  do  you  owe?” 

The  youth  drew  a  long  breath  and  came  energetically 
erect. 

“There,  that’s  the  stuff!  Now  we  can  get  somewhere. 
Well,  I  owe  Ted  a  couple  of  dollars,  and  Harry  Prescott 
five,  and  Bert  Hammond— — ” 

“Hammond!  Gordon,  you  don’t  owe  him!" 

“Not  much.  Only  four  or  five  dollars,  and - ” 

“Four  or  five  dollars!”  groaned  the  girl;  then,  sharply, 
she  began  to  speak  with  stern  decision. 

“Gordon,  this  thing  has  got  to  stop.  I  will  not  have 
you  owing  money  to  those  boys.” 

“There,  that’s  the  stuff!  That’s  it  exactly!”  cried  the 
boy  triumphantly.  “I  knew  you  wouldn’t  want  me  to 
owe  them  like  this.  That’s  why  1  told  you.  I  knew  you’d 
help  me  pay  them  back — go  to  dad,  you  know  and  explain. 
Dad'll  do  anything  for  you.  You  know  he  will.” 

She  shook  her  head  slowly. 

“Gordon,  this  is  not  going  to  do.  You're  got  to  go  to 
father  yourself  this  time.” 

The  young  fellow  paled  perceptibly. 

“Sister  Sue,  you  never  would!  You  wouldn’t!  You 
wouldn’t  desert  a  fellow  like  this.  You  know  what  I’d  get.” 

“I  know  what  you  wouldn't  get.  You  wouldn’t  get  the 
money.” 

“That’s  just  it,  that’s  just  it,”  he  cried  feverishly. 
“And  if  I  can’t  get  the  money,  I  can’t  pay  back  the  boys; 
and  then  I'll  still  be  owing  them.  Don’t  you  see?  Bert 
Hammond  and  the  rest.” 

A  swift  spasm  of  abhorrence  crossed  her  face.  Yery 
plainly  she  did  “see.” 

“And  so  I  know  you’ll  do  it,  Sister  Sue,”  he  urged, 
following  up  his  advantage.  “1  know  you’ll  do  it!” 


'T’HERE  was  no  answer.  Motionless  she  sat,  looking 
1  fixedly  ahead  at  nothing.  After  a  long  minute  she 
sighed  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

“Oh,  yes,  she’ll  do  it!  Sister  Sue  will  do  it,”  she  said  a 
bit  grimly.  At  the  door  she  turned. 

“Gordon,  you  must  understand.  I’ll  do  it  this  time,  but 
not  again — not  again." 

“There  ain’t  agoin’ ter  to  be  no  ‘again,’”  retorted  Gor¬ 
don,  with  all  his  old  debonair  confidence.  “Say,  Sister 
Sue,  you  are  a  brick.” 

But  Sister  Sue  was  already  half-way  down  the  hall. 

At  the  library,  door  she  paused.  Almost  always  she 
paused  at  that  library  door.  There  was  something  about 
the  fine  old  room  with  its  paneled  walls,  beamed  ceiling 
and  crimson  draperies  that  brought  a  little  catch  to  Sue’s 
breath.  It  was  so  beautiful,  so  altogether  satisfying. 
Nowhere  in  the  house  was  there  a  room  she  loved  half  so 
well. 

But  it  was  not  the  enchantment  of  soft  lights  and  blended 
colors  that  brought  her  to  a  pause  to-day — though  even 
her  distress  over  her  present  mission  did  not  blind  her  eyes 
to  the  charm  of  a  bit  of  tooling  that  flashed  golden  in  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  from  across  the  room.  It  was  the 
perturbed  consciousness  that  she  was  coming  all  unprepared 
to  the  task  before  her,  and  that  her  own  strong  disapproval 
of  young  Gordon’s  conduct  was  a  poor  foundation  upon 
which  to  erect  a  plea  for  mercy  that  would  be  in  the  least 
convincing. 

Across  the  room  her  father  sat  in  his  favorite  chair, 
reading.  She  knew  exactly  just  how  resignedly  he  would 
lay  aside  his  book,  just  how  impatiently  he  would  pull  at 
his  little  pointed  beard,  just  how  nervously  he  would  tap 
the  toe  of  his  expensively  shod  foot,  while  she  was  telling 


him  her  story;  and  just  how  irritably  he  would  demand, 
when  she  had  finished : 

“Well,  well,  well.  What  can  I  do?  Why  do  you  come 
to  me?  Can’t  you  tell  him  that  he  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  own  act?” 

She  knew  it  all.  However,  it  must  be  done,  of  course. 
And  with  a  sigh  she  entered  the  room. 

“Father,  I - ” 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  man  sitting  by  the  window 
turned  with  a  quick  exclamation. 

“YY/ELL!  So  you’re  here  at  last,  Sue.  They’ve  been  look- 

vv  ing  for  you,  both  of  them.  Katy  wanted  you,  too. 
And  by  the  way,  I  wanted  you  myself.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
to  speak  to  Katy.  My  toast — again  this  morning — it  was 
burned.  And  my  steak — can’t  you  make  her  stop  sending 
it  to  the  table  dried  like  a  piece  of  tough  leather?  If  you’d 
been  down  to  breakfast  yourself  this  morning - ’  ’ 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know,  father.  I’m  sorry,”  explained  the 
girl  hurriedly.  “I  had  mine  early,  and  didn’t  wait  for  you. 
I  was  going  to  the  conservatory.  But  I’m  sorry  about  the 
steak  and  the  toast.  I — I’ll  speak  to  Katy.  But,  first, 
I  want  to  say - ” 

“And  while  you  are  about  it,”  interrupted  the  man, 
“I  wish  you’d  speak  to  Mary  about  the  sheets  on  my  bed. 
She  doesn’t  tuck  them  in  properly.  They  pull  out  every 
night.  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  knew  you’d  attend  to  it,” 
he  finished,  turning  to  his  book. 

Irresolutely  the  girl  opened  her  lips.  Then,  with  a  little 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  faced  about. 

“I’ll  go  and  speak  to  Katy  and  Mary  right  away,”  she 
said  aloud.  To  herself  she  sighed,  as  she  left  the  room, 
“It’s  no  use  now  for  the  other.  I’ll  have  to  wait  for  that.” 

Down-stairs  she  spoke  to  Katy  about  the  toast  that  was 
burned  and  the  steak  that  was  like  tough  leather.  She 
spoke  also  to  Mary  about  the  sheets  that  would  not  stay 
tucked.  But  before  she  could  say  to  either  what  was  on 
her  own  mind,  both  had  spoken  to  her.  Katy  said  the 
laundress  had  not  come,  and  what  should  she  do?  Mary 
said  that  there  was  no  more  toilet-soap  in  the  house,  and 
where  should  she  get  some? 

It  was  not  until  after  dinner  that  Sister  Sue  had  a  few 
moments  to  herself.  Her  father,  after  a  somewhat  stormy 
interview  and  a  grudging  consent  to  leniency  as  to  his  son 
Gordon’s  misdemeanor,  was  dozing  over  the  evening  paper. 
Gordon  was  out  with  some  of  his  friends.  May  had  gone 
on  the  motor-ride.  Katy  and  Mary  were  busy  with  their 
own  affairs. 

With  a  sigh  of  content,  Sister  Sue  dropped  on  the  couch 
in  the  living-room  and  gave  herself  up  to  blissful  reveries. 


AFTER  all,  it  didn’t  matter — not  really  matter — all  those 
tiresome  details  of  soap  and  laundress,  motor-parties  and 
overrun  allowances.  It  wasn’t  as  if  it  were  to  continue 
always,  as  if  she  had  nothing  else  all  her  life  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to.  Heaven  knew  she  had  had  no  small  amount  of 
it  in  the  past.  Not  but  that  she  had  been  glad  to  do  every¬ 
thing  she  could,  of  course.  Only  it  had  been  “Sister  Sue, 
Sister  Sue,  Sister  Sue,”  for  everything  all  her  life,  especially 
since  her  mother  had  died  six  years  before;  and  some¬ 
times  it  did  seem  as  if - 

Like  a  panorama  the  years  of  her  childhood  and  girl¬ 
hood  unrolled  before  her. 

She  had  been  fourteen  when  her  mother  had  died.  May 
had  been  twelve,  and  Gordon  ten.  But  even  before  that 
she  had  seemed  to  have  no  will  or  way  of  her  own.  Always 
it  had  been:  “Yes,  May,  your  sister  Sue  will  give  it  to 
you,”  or,  “Yes,  Gordon,  your  sister  Sue  will  do  it  for  you.” 
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And  Sister  Sue  tiad  found  herself  acquiescing,  whether  it 
were  to  give  up  the  larger  apple,  or  to  untie  an  obstinate 
shoe-string.  Ever  since  she  could  remember,  it  had  been 
like  that.  Sister  Sue  was  the  eldest.  Sister  Sue  would  give 
up,  of  course.  And  Sister  Sue  had  given  up. 

Then  their  mother  had  died.  That  was  six  years  ago. 
More  than  ever,  after  that,  had  Sister  Sue  “given  up.” 
It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  thought  of  it  now,  that  for  the  last 
six  years  she  had  done  nothing  but  give  up.  Never  was 
it  what  she  wanted.  It  was  what  May  wanted,  or  Gordon 
wanted,  or  father  wanted,  or  even  what  Katy  and  Mary 
in  the  kitchen  wanted.  Her  time,  her  thoughts,  her  wishes— 
they  had  been  as  nothing  compared  to  the  time,  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  everybody  else  in  the  house.  Why,  it  had 
got  so  that  they  all  thought  nobody  could  do  anything 
for  them  but  Sister  Sue!  They  had  just  got  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  Sister  Sue  must  do  everything.  Even 
outside,  among  their  friends,  she  was  known  as  “Sister 
Sue,”  and  was  often  called  so. 


AND  it  was  not  right.  It  was  a  shame!  Was  she  never 
to  have  a  chance  to  live  her  own  life?  Why,  here  she  was 
twenty  years  old!  If  ever  she  was  going  to  do  big  things, 
real  things,  worth-while  things  that  counted,  she  must  be 
about  it.  And  Signor  Bartoni  had  said  that  she  could 
do  them.  He  had  said  that  her  talent 
was  wonderful;  that  it  would  be  a 
“pi-tee”  and  a  “cr-rime”  not  to  give  it 
to  the  world.  What  would  he  say  if  he 
knew  that  that  wonderful  talent  was 
tied  to  a  missing  cake  of  soap,  or  a 
laundress  that  did  not  come?  Would 
he  not  call  that  a,  “pi-tee”  and  a 
“cr-rime?” 

It  was  a  pity,  and  it  was  a  crime. 

And  it  must  stop.  Not  but  that  she 
loved  them — her  father,  May,  Gordon. 

She  loved  them  dearly.  She  loved  them 
so  well  that  sometimes  she  felt  almost 
ashamed  that  she  should  fret  and  fume 
under  their  constant  demands  upon  her. 

But  she  could  love  them  still,  just  as 
well,  and  yet  be  free.  She  could  love 
them  even  better  perhaps.  For  would 
she  not  meanwhile  be  doing  something 
to  make  them  proud  of  her?  Would 
she  not  be  doing  something  that  would 
be  a  real  credit  to  them? 

And  it  was  nob  as  if  they  really 
needed  her.  Some  one  else  could  see 
that  May  wore  her  rubbers,  and  that 
the  soap  was  bought.  There  was  Cousin 
Abby.  For  years  she  had  almost 
begged  to  come.  Cousin  Abby  was 
forty,  a  widow  alone  in  the  world,  and 
poor;  and  she  knew  all  about  rubbers 
and  soap  and  such  things.  And  she 
wanted  to  come.  To  be  sure,  they 
had  thought  that  they  did  not  want 
Cousin  Abby— her  father.  May  and 
Gordon — but  that  was  just  because 
they  preferred  to  let  Sister  Sue  do  it. 

They  always  preferred  to  let  Sister  Sue 
do  everything.  It  never  seemed  to 
enber  their  heads  that  it  was  just  pos¬ 
sible  Sister  Sue  might  prefer  to  do 
something  else  occasionally. 

DUT  they  would  understand,  she  was 
•*-*  sure  they  would  understand,  when  she 
told  them.  And  they  would  be  pleased 
and  proud  and  glad  when  they  knew 
what  Signor  Bartoni  had  said.  They 
would  be  willing  to  have  Cousin  Abby 
then.  She  knew  they  would. 

And  there  was  Martin  Kent.  She 
was  not  so  sure  of  Martin.  He  might 
nob  be  so  pleased.  He  did  not  care 
much  for  music.  Besides,  the  only 
way  she  could  please  him  was  to  say 
she  would  marry  him  right  away.  And 
she  did  not  want  to  do  that.  Marry 
him  right  away,  indeed!  Why,  that 
would  be  but  more  of  the  same  thing 
she  had  been  having — merely  a  change 
in  the  name  of  the  laundress  and  in  the 
label  on  the  cake  of  soap.  That  was 
all.  Not  but  that  she  expected  to  be 
married  some  time,  of  course.  By  and 
by,  after  she  had  become  the  great 
artist,  and  had  made  them  all  proud 
of  her — time  enough  then  to  get 
married.  There  was  no  hurry. 

She  would  have  to  study,  of  course, 

Oh,  how  she  would  have  to  study  and 
practise!  But  she  would  not  mind 
that.  She  would  love  it.  And  she 
need  not  worry  about  the  money  for 
the  lessons.  Luckily  there  had  always 
been  plenty  of  money.  Besides,  after 
a  little,  she  would  be  earning  something 
herself.  She  would  rather  like  that, 
she  believed.  It  must  give  one  such 
an  independent  feeling! 

It  only  remained  then  to  tell  them — 
her  father.  May,  Gordon,  and  Martin — - 
to  tell  them  of  the  wonderful  future  in 
store  for  her,  the  supreme  glory  she  was 
going  to  bring  to  the  name  of  Gilmore 
when  she  sould  have  become  the  great 
artist. 

|T  WAS  some  days  before  Sister  Sue 
1  found  the  opportunity  of  telling 
her  family.  She  wanted  them  all 
together  when  she  told  them,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  appropriate  time  when 
they  would  be  all  together.  Besides, 
of  late,  her  father  had  appeared  to  be 
more  than  usually  nervous  and  irritable,  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason ;  and  she  never  liked  to  tell  him  disturbing 
things  when  he  was  in  an  unresponsive  mood.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  that  sort  of  mood  now.  He  was  worried  or 
anxious  about  something.  It  might  be  business.  She 
rather  suspected  that  it  was. 

She  could  not  even  tell  Martin.  As  it  happened.  Martin 
was  away  for  a  week.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  therefore, 
but  to  wait.  As  patiently  as  she  could  Sister  Sue  set  her¬ 
self  to  this  new  task,  daily  comforting  herself  with:  “Oh, 


well,  it  isn’t  as  ii  it  wasn’t  going  to  come  some  time.” 

Then,  almost  as  a  surprise,  the  night  before  Martin 
Kent’s  expected  arrival,  came  her  chance.  A  furious  storm 
was  raging  outside,  and  the  Gilmore  family  were  all  to¬ 
gether  in  the  library. 

For  five  minutes  Sister  Sue  looked  a  little  fearfully  into 
the  faces  of  her  assembled  family ;  then,  taking  her  cour¬ 
age  in  both  hands,  she  spoke. 

She  told  them  first  of  what  Signor  Bartoni  had  said. 
She  enlarged  upon  the  wonder  of  praise  from  such  a  source, 
and  she  let  them  see  plainly  how  much  it  meant  to  her. 
She  told  them  of  her  determination;  she  was  to  fit  herself 
to  become  a  concert  pianist.  She  would  try  to  prove 
herself  worthy  of  Signor  Bartoni’s  high  commendation. 
She  was  going  to  make  of  herself  something  really  worth 
while. 

Finally  with  a  little  breathless  choke  in  her  voice,  she 
stopped.  Somehow  it  sounded  to  her  very  crude,  very 
commonplace,  now  that  she  had  said  it.  She  had  intended 
to  say  much  more.  She  had  hoped  to  bring  to  their  eyes 
the  wondrous  vision  of  herself  bowing  to  enthralled  multi¬ 
tudes,  and  to  their  ears  the  intoxicating  clamor  of  “Encore, 
encore,  Susanna  Gilmore!”  But  she  knew  that  she  had 
done  far  less  than  that. 

She  felt  suddenly  shy  and  embarrassed.  She  was  tempted 


PRAIRIES 


YOU  WERE  MY  WORLD,  O  PRAIRIE  LANDS, 

YOU  WERE  MY  INLAND  SEA. 

OVER  YOUR  GREEN  AND  GOLDEN  STRANDS 
WHITE  CLOUD  SHIPS  SAILED  TO  ME. 

SOFT  WINDS  BLEW  OUT  OF  YOUR  YELLOW  WHEAT, 

OUT  OF  YOUR  ORCHARDS,  BLOSSOM  SWEET, 

OVER  YOUR  HILLTOPS  FREE. 

I  KNEW  THE  SPRING  WITH  THE  PRAIRIE  GRASS 
SHIMMERING  GRAY  IN  THE  SUN. 

I  WATCHED  THE  SUMMER’S  PAGEANT  PASS; 

I  SAW  THE  STATELY  NUN, 

WHITE-CLAD  WINTER,  WITH  LOFTY  GRACE, 

TRAIL  HER  ROBES  TO  YOUR  ALTAR  PLACE. 

VIRGIN  AND  SAINT  IN  ONE. 

I  LOVED  THE  EXQUISITE  LONELINESS 

THERE  WITH  THE  PLAINS  AND  THE  SKY; 

EARTH  AND  THE  SUMMER  WIND’S  CARESS, 

CLOUDS  AND  A  BIRD  BLOWN  BY, 

WILD  RED  ROSES  AND  VAGRANT  BEES, 

TASSELED  CORN-FIELDS  AND  WILLOW-TREES 
WHERE  THE  SHELTERED  HOMESTEADS  LIE. 

GIVE  ME  YOUR  PEACE,  O  PRAIRIE  LANDS, 

PURGED  BY  THE  WIND  AND  SUN; 

POUR  YOUR  GOLD  IN  MY  WAITING  HANDS, 

SPIRIT  GOLD  THAT  IS  SPUN 
WITH  THE  GLOWING  SPLENDOR  OF  HARVEST  NOONS, 
WITH  THE  SILVER  MAGIC  OF  HARVEST  MOONS, 

WFIERE  YOUR  DUSTY  ROADWAYS  RUN. 

— Rose  Henderson 


The  tension  snapped,  and  Sister  Sue  laughed  a  bit 
hysterically. 

“Not  exactly  that. ,  father,  not  in  pink  tights  and  spangles,” 
she  twinkled;  then  in  a  different  tone  just  above  her 
breath,  she  stammered:  “I’m  going  to  be — a  great  artist.” 
It  was  out,  with  all  the  hushed  awe  and  glorified  elation 
of  youth’s  ambition. 

There  was  another  benumbed  silence,  then  May  began 
doubtfully : 

“But  do  you  think  you  will  like  that — on  the  stage?” 
“Of  course  she’ll  like  it,”  Gordon  cut  in  with  sudden 
vehemence.  “And  I,  for  one,  say  ‘Bully  for  you,  Sis!’ 
We’re  going  to  proud  of  you.” 

“THANK  you,  Gordon.”  Sister  Sue’s  eyes  glistened.  “Of 
*  course  I  hope  you  will,  but  we  can’t  tell  about  that — yet ; 
however,  I’m  going  to  try — oh,  you  don’t  know  how  I’m 
going  to  study  and  practise  and  work.”  She  said  this, 
looking  straight  into  Gordon’s  boyishly  sympathetic  eyes. 
Then,  with  a  little  relieved  sigh,  she  turned  to  the  others. 
“And  so  I’ll  write  to  Cousin  Abby  right  away,  and  see  how 
soon  she’ll  come,”  she  finished. 

It  was  like  a  match  to  gunpowder. 

“Cousin  Abby!”  ejaculated  three  amazed,  angry  voices. 
Then  her  father  demanded:  “Come  here?  What  do  you 
mean?” 

The  note  of  anger'had  not  been  lost 
on  Sister  Sue;  but  she  gave  no  sign  that 
she  understood  its  meaning. 

“Why,  come  here  to  live,  of  course — - 
to  see  to  things,  you  know,”  she  re¬ 
torted  cheerily. 

“Nonsense!”  ejaculated  her  father. 
“But  we  don’t  want  Cousin  Abby 
here!”  cried  May. 

“I  guess  not!’’’  emphasized  Gordon. 
“But  you’ll  have  to  have  her,” 
reasoned  Sister  Sue.  She  still  spoke 
cheerily,  though  her  voice  had  lost  some 
of  its  assurance.  “You’ve  got  to  have 
some  one,  and  I  should  think  she  would 
be  the  best  one  to  have.” 

“We  don’t  want  any  one  but  you,” 
spoke  up  May. 

“We  don’t  need  any  one,”  declared 
Gordon. 

“Come,  come,”  interposed  their  father 
sharply:  “there  is  no  need  of  going 
through  all  this  again.  We  settled  it 
once  for  all  some  time  ago.  We  don’t 
want  Cousin  Abby  nor  do  we  need  her. 
What  is  more,  we’re  not  going  to  have 
her.  We’re  doing  very  well  as  we  are. 
Sue.  Now  let  us  hear  no  more  about  it.” 

“That’s  just  it.  We  don’t  want  any 
one  but  our  Sister  Sue,  ’  ’  beamed  Gordon, 
settling  back  in  his  chair  as  at  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  conclusion  of  a  somewhat 
troublesome  matter. 

CISTER  Sue  wet  her  lips,  but  as  she 
^  spoke  her  voice  still  carried  a  resolute 
cheeriness. 

“Oh,  but  you  don’t  understand.  I 
sha’n’t  be  here,  you  see.” 

Her  three  auditors  sat  suddenly 
erect. 

“You  won’t  be  here!  What  do  you 
mean?”  demanded  her  father. 

“Why,  I  told  you.  I’m  going  to 
study.  I’ve  got  to  go  away.  I’m  going 
to  New  York  first,  then  I  want  to  go 
abroad.” 

“Nonsense!”  he  cried,  with  an  im¬ 
patient  gesture. 

“Why,  Sister  Sue,  you  can’t  go 
away!”  expostulated  May.  “Who’ll 
keep  house  for  us?” 

“Cousin  Abby.  That’s  what  I’m 
telling  you.” 

It  came  then — the  storm  of  protest. 
They  understood  at  last.  They  were 
not  only  indignant  and  angry,  but  they 
were  amazed  and  grieved.  Not  have 
Sister  Sue  at  home  with  them?  Why, 
it  was  absurd,  unthinkable!  Why, 
they’d  always  had  Sister  Sue.  They 
shouldn’t  think  she’d  wish  to  go  any¬ 
where  when  they  wanted  her  so  at  home. 


almost  to  run  away,  up-stairs  to  her  room,  but  realized  at 
once  that  she  could  not  do  that,  of  course.  There  was  still 
more  that  she  must  say,  much  more.  She  had  not  yet 
spoken  at  all  of  Cousin  Abby.  With  that  little  breathless 
choke,  therefore,  she  waited  for  some  sort  of  reply  to  what 
she  had  already  said. 

There  was  a  blank  half-minute  of  silence  that  seemed  to 
Sister  Sue  an  eternity.  Then  from  her  father  came  this: 

“You  mean  you  are  going  to  turn  yourself  into  a — a 
show  girl  on  the  stage?” 


CISTER  Sue  wet  her  lips  once  more  and 
began  all  over  again  at  the  beginning. 
She  tried  to  make  them  see  what  it 
meant  to  her — what  Signor  Bartoni 
had  said.  How  her  whole  future  hap¬ 
piness  was  bound  up  in  this  great  wish 
of  hers;  how  this  was  her  one  chance 
to  make  something  really  worth  while 
of  her  life. 

In  the  end  she  won  a  grudging  consent 
— that  is,  if  it  might  be  called  consent. 
Her  father,  with  a  frown  and  an  im¬ 
patient  gesture,  sprang  to  his  feet, 
muttering  as  he  left  the  room:  “Oh, 
well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way.  I’ve 
too  many  troubles  of  my  own  to  think 
of,  without  trying  to  settle  yours.” 

Gordon,  with  no  sympathy  in  his 
eyes  now,  and  no  “Bully  for  you!”  on 
his  lips,  struck  a  match  with  unneces¬ 
sary  vehemence.  “Of  course,  have  it 
your  own  way!”  he  snapped,  as  he,  too, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  left  the  rooom. 

Wistful-eyed  and  with  quivering  lip, 
Susanna  Gilmore  turned  to  her  sister. 

“May,  you  think — she  began.  But 
May  interrupted  her  sharply,  as  she, 
also  retired. 

“It’s  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I  do 
not  say  what  I  think,”  she  vouchsafed  coldly. 

The  next  moment  Sister  Sue  was  alone. 

For  a  long  minute  she  sat  motionless,  her  eyes  on  the 
dancing  flames  on  the  hearth;  then,  as  if  to  a  refuge,  she 
flew  to  the  piano  in  the  music-room.  In  fifteen  minutes 
she  came  away,  rested,  refreshed,  serene,  and  at  peace  once 
more  with  the  world. 

It  was  always  like  that  with  Sister  Sue.  Let  her  have 
but  ten  minutes  of  improvising  at  the  piano,  and  whether 

Continued  on  page  70 
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HE  WAS  BENT  DOWN  OVER  THE  DOG,  FONDLING  HIM  WITH  ONE  HAND.  IN  THE  OTHER  SOMETHING  BRIGHT  GLEAMED 


F  HE  comes  my  way,  I’ll  shoot  him!” 
said  Dot  Burton,  her  blue  eyes 
gleaming  in  her  tanned  face.  “I’m 
not  such  a  bad  shot,  am  I,  Jack?” 

“Not  so  bad,”  said  Jack  kindly. 
“But  don’t  shoot  at  sight,  or  p’r’aps 
you’ll  shoot  a  policeman — which 
might  be  awkward  for  us  both!” 

“As  if  I  should  be  such  an  idiot 
as  that!”  protested  Dot.  “I  wasn’t 
born  yesterday,  anyway.” 

“No?”  said  Jack.  “Somehow  you  look  as  if  you  were.” 

“Don’t  be  a  donkey.  Jack!”  said  his  young  sister,  with 
an  impudent  snap  of  her  Angers  under  his  nose.  “Being 
ten  years  older  than  I  am  doesn’t  qualify  you  for  that 
superior  pose.  You’re  only  a  man,  you  know,  after  all.” 

“Buckskin  Bill  is  only  a  man,  but  he’s  a  pretty  tough 
proposition,”  said  Burton  with  a  frown. 

She  smoothed  the  frown  away  with  caressing  Angers. 
“I  know.  That’s  why  I’d  like  to  shoot  him.  But  he’s 
sure  to  be  caught  now,  isn’t  he?  They’ve  got  him  in  a 
trap.  He’ll  never  wriggle  through  with  Fletcher  Hill  to 
outwit  him.  You  said  yourself  that  with  him  on  the  job 
the  odds  were  dead  against  him.” 

“Oh,  I  know.  So  they  are.  But  he’s  such  a  wily  devil. 
Well,  I’d  better  be  going.”  Jack  Burton  arose  with  the 
deliberate  movements  of  a  heavy  man.  “I’m  sick  of 
this  business,  Dot.  If  it  weren’t  for  you,  I  believe  I’d 
chuck  it  all  and  go  into  business  in  a  town.” 

“Oh,  darling,  how  silly!”  protested  Dot.  “What  a 
good  thing  I  came  out  when  I  did!  Things  seem  to  be  at 
rather  low  ebb  with  you.  But  cheer  up!  What’s  a  few 
head  of  cattle  when  all’s  said  and  done?  When  once  this 
rascal  is  laid  by  the  heels,  you’ll  make  up  quicker  than 
you  know.  Of  course  you  will.  Don’t  let  yourself  get 
down-hearted!  What  is  the  use?” 

He  smiled  a  little.  There  was  something  heartening  in 
the  girl’s  slim  activity  of  pose  apart  from  her  words.  She 
looked  indomitable.  He  pulled  her  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

“Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  Dot!  You  won’t  be  fright¬ 
ened?  You  needn’t  be.  He  won’t  come  your  way.  Hill 
has  sworn  solemnly  to  keep  an  extra  guard  in  this  direction. 
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He  may  call  round  himself  before  the  day  is  over.  It 
wouldn’t  surprise  me.  Don’t  shoot  him  if  he  does!  At 
least,  give  him  a  feed  first!” 

“Oh,  really,  Jack!”  the  girl  protested.  “I  shall  be  cross 
with  you  before  long.  You'd  better  go  quick  before  it 
comes  on.” 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  gave  him  a  tight 
hug.  Her  sunburnt  face  was  pressed  to  his.  “Now,  you 
won’t  do  anything  silly?  she  urged  him  softly.  “I  don’t 
like  parting  with  you  in  this  mood.  I  wish  I  were  coming 
too!” 

“Rubbish!  Rubbish!”  he  said.  “You  stay  at  home, 
little  shepherdess,  and  look  after  the  lambs!  I  won’t  be 
late  getting  back.  Mind  you  are  civil  to  Fletcher  Hill 
if  he  turns  up!  He’ll  be  a  magistrate  one  of  these  days  if 
he  plays  his  cards  well.” 

“TF  HE  catches  the  biggest  cattle-thief  in  Australia?” 

-L  suggested  Dot,  screwing  her  face  into  a  very  boyish 
grimace.  “I  wouldn’t  care  to  get  promotion  for  that  job, 
if  I  were  a  man.  But  I’ll  be  vastly  polite  to  him  if  he  turns 
up.  You’ve  never  seen  me  doing  the  pretty,  have  you? 
But  I  can — awfully  well — when  I  try.” 

Her  brother  laughed.  “Oh,  don’t  be  too  pretty,  my 
child!  It’s  a  dangerous  game.  Good-by!  Don’t  go  far 
aAvay!” 

“My  dear  man!  As  if  I  should  have  time!”  ejaculated 
Dot. 

She  gave  him  another  squeeze  and  let  him  go. 


There  were  a  great  many  things  to  be  done  that  day 
things  which  a  mere  ignorant  male  would  never  have 
dreamed  of.  There  was  bread  to  be  baked,  an  evening 
meal  to  be  prepared,  countless  household  duties  waiting 
to  be  done,  and  work  enough  in  Jack’s  wardrobe  alone  to 
keep  an  ordinary  woman  busy  for  a  week.  Poor  Jack! 
He  was  not  a  great  hand  at  needlework.  She  had  been 
shocked  at  the  state  in  which  she  had  found  him.  But 
she  had  not  shirked  her  responsibilities.  And  more  than 
ever  was  she  glad  now  that  she  had  come  to  him.  For 
he  needed  her  in  a  moral  sense  as  well.  She  was  too  much 
of  a  “new  chum”  to  help  him  in  any  very  active  sense  out¬ 
side  the  homestead  at  present.  But  he  needed  a  good  deal 
of  moral  backing  just  at  that  moment.  She  had  come  to 
him  straight  from  England,  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  He 
had  hewn  his  own  way  and  had  begun  to  enjoy  prosperity 
when  temporarily  checked.  A  gang  of  cattle-thieves  were 
making  serious  depredations -among  his  stock. 

The  police  were  hot  on  the  trail,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  gang  had  been  split  up,  but  so  far  no  notable  cap¬ 
tures  had  been  made.  Buckskin  Bill,  the  leader,  was  still 
at  large,  and  while  this  remained  the  case  there  could 
be  no  security  for  any  one.  Every  farmer  in  the  district 
was  keen  on  the  chase,  expecting  to  fall  a  victim. 

A  ND — there  was  no  doubt  about  it — Buckskin  Bill  was 
in  a  very  tight  corner.  Inspector  Hill  had  the  matter  in 
hand,  arid  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  lightly  baffled.  Jack 
regarded  him  with  whole-hearted  admiration.  But  some¬ 
how  Dot,  the  new  arrival,  felt  curiously  prejudiced  against 
him.  She  wanted  Buckskin  Bill  to  be  caught,  but  she 
could  not  help  hoping  that  this  astute  inspector  of  police 
would  not  be  his  captor.  She  was  sure  from  Jack’s  de¬ 
scription  that  she  would  not  like  the  man,  and  as  she  went 
about  her  work  she  earnestly  hoped  that  he  would  not 
come  her  way,  at  least  in  her  brother’s  absence. 

She  was  busy  indoors  during  the  whole  of  the  morning. 
As  midday  approached,  the  heat  became  intense.  Jack 
usually  returned  for  a  meal  at  noon,  but  she  was  not  ex¬ 
pecting  him  that  day.  He  had  joined  the  chase,  and  had 
taken  with  him  every  available  man.  She  might  have 
felt  lonely  if  she  had  not  been  so  engrossed.  As  it  was, 
she  hummed  cheerily  to  herself  as  she  went  to  and  fro. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  think  about,  and  it  was 
such  an  interesting  world  in  which  she  found  herself. 

In  the  early  afternoon  she  went  out  to  feed  a  few  moth¬ 
erless  lambs  that  her  brother  had  placed  in  her  charge. 
She  stood  in  the  shelter  of  a  great  barn  with  the  little 
things  clustering  round  her,  while  Robin,  the  old  black 
hound,  lay  watching  and  snapping  at  the  flies.  Miles  and 
miles  of  pasture  stretched  around  her,  broken  here  and  there 
by  thick  scrub  and  occasional  groups  of  blue-gum-trees. 

The  hot  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun  made  her  eyes  ache, 
and  she  was  glad  when  her  task  was  over.  When  she  stood 
up  at  length,  she  was  feeling  a  little  giddy,  and  she  leaned 
for  a  moment  against  the  barn  wall  to  steady  herself. 
A  rank  growth  of  grass  grew  all  about  her  feet,  and  as  she 
stood  there  gazing  rather  dizzily  downward,  she  saw  a 
ripple  pass  along  it  close  to  the  building. 

A  NY  but  a  “new  chum”  would  have  known  the  meaning 
TT  0f  that  small  disturbance,  for  there  was  no  breath  of  air 
to  cause  it.  Any  but  a  “new  chum,”  being  quite  defense¬ 
less,  would  have  beaten  instant  and  swift  retreat. 

But  Dot  Burton,  in  her  inexperience,  had  no  thought 
of  evil.  She  was  only  curious.  She  forgot  her  weariness, 
and  bent  down  to  watch  the  moving  grass. 

At  the  same  moment  Robin  with  a  growl  suddenly 
raised  his  head  and  looked  keenly  in  the  direction  of  the 
farm.  The  girl  barely  heard  him,  so  interested  was  she, 
She  even  stooped  and  parted  the  tall  grass  with  her  hands 
when  unexpectedly  it  ceased  to  move. 

The  next  instant  she  started  back  with  a  wild  cry  of 
horror.  For  it  was  as  if  the  grass  itself  had  suddenly  come 
to  malignant  life  under  her  hands.  A  shape — long,  thin, 
vividly  green — rose  up  before  her,  and  swayed  with  an 
angry  hiss. 

Her  cry  seemed  to  galvanize  Robin  into  action,  for  he 
sprang  up  barking  fiercely,  but  his  attention  was  not  di¬ 
rected  toward  her.  He  leaped  instead  toward  the  house, 
voicing  resentment  as  he  went.  And  in  a  flash  the  green 
evil  struck  at  the  bare  brown  arm! 

Dpt  shrieked  again,  shrieked  like  a  demented  creature, 
and  in  a  moment,  with  hands  flung  wide,  she  was  fleeing 
across  the  sun-baked  yard. 

She  reached  the  open  door  immediately  behind  Robin, 
and  sprang  in  headlong.  Robin  had  ceased  to  bark,  and 
was  fawning  at  the  feet  of  a  man  who  had  evidently  just 
entered.  He  was  bent  down  over  the  dog,  fondling  him 
with  one  hand.  In  the  other  something  bright  gleamed, 
and  as  he  straightened  himself  the  girl  saw  that  it  was  a 
revolver ;  but  she  was  too  agitated  to  take  much  note  of  the 
fact. 

She  burst  in  upon  him  in  breathless,  horrified  distress. 
“I’ve  been  bitten!”  she  cried  to  him.  “Bitten  by  a  snake!” 

“Where?”  he  said. 

He  had  her  by  the  arm  in  a  second,  and  was  pushing  up 
the  loose  holland  sleeve.  Later  she  marveled  at  his  promp¬ 
titude,  his  instant  intuition.  At  the  moment  she  was  too 
terrified,  too  near  collapse,  to  notice  any  of  these  things. 

He  pushed  her  down  upon  a  chair  and  knelt  beside  her. 
She  found  herself  staring  down  at  a  shock  of  straw-colored 
hair,  while  the  owner  of  it  sucked  and  sucked  with  an  al¬ 
most  brutal  force  at  a  place  in  the  crook  of  her  arm  that 
felt  as  if  a  red-hot  needle  had  been  plunged  into  it.  She 
could  feel  the  drawing  of  his  teeth  against  her  flesh.  It 
was  a  sensation  almost  more  horrible  than  the  actual 
snake-bite  had  been. 

'“TWICE  he  turned  his  head  and  spat  into  the  hearth,  and 
•*-  she  saw  that  his  face  was  smooth  and  young,  the  color 
of  sun-baked  brick. 

At  last  he  looked  up  at  her  with  the  most  extraordinarily 
blue  eyes  she  had  ever  seen,  and  said,  with  a  kindly  twinkle 
of  them:  “I  don’t  think  you’ll  die  this  time,  missis.” 

She  looked  from  him  to  her  arm.  The  bite  showed  no 
more  than  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  but  around  it  was  the  deep 
impress  of  his  teeth.  Certainly  he  had  done  his  task 
thoroughly. 

The  kettle  was  singing  over  the  fire.  He  got  to  his  feet 
and  patted  Robin  on  the  head.  “Let’s  wash  it!”  he  said. 
“Is  there  a  basin  handy?” 

Dot  sat  in  her  chair,  feeling  rather  weak.  He  fetched 
a  bowl  and  set  it  on  a  chair  by  her  side.  He  poured  water 
into  it  from  the  kettle. 

She  looked  up  at  him  rather  apprehensively.  “I  needn’t 
scald  it,  need  I?” 

He  smiled  down  at  her  in  instant  reassurance,  a  vivid 
smile  that  warmed  her  fear-chilled  heart.  His  teeth  were 
Continued  on  page  73 
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WHEN  I  WAS  CHEF 

BY  JUDGE  HENRY  A.  SHUTE 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  MOVING  TALES  OF  REAL  ADVENTURE 


WE  JUST  had  to  Are  the  cook.  There  was  no  other 
course  to  take.  The  fact  that  she  was  old  made  no 
difference.  The  fact  that  she  was  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  cook  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  case.  The 
fart  that  she  was  not  particularly  tidy  was  not  sufficient. 
Cooks  seldom  are  tidy  (I  mean,  of  course,  hired  cooks,  for  in 
experience  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  does  the 
cooking  she  is  altogether  too  tidy).  The  fact  that  she  had 
sullen,  not  to  say  grumpy,  disposition  was  not,  in  itself, 
enough  to  cause  her  dismissal. 

Indeed  the  entire  combination  of  handicaps  would  not 
have  made  out  a  case  for  dismissal,  consid¬ 
ering  that  we  were  the  only  household  on 
our  street  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  cook. 

But  when  she  ordered  the  wife  of  my  bosom 
from  the  kitchen  as  that  buffaloed  matron 
made  a  timid  suggestion  about  broiling 
steak  instead  of  frying  it  in  a  frying-pan 
that  had  previously  been  used  for  onions 
and  insufficiently  purged,  the  worm  turned. 

I  was  the  worm,  and  from  long  practise 
in  turning  I  have  developed  an  almost  un¬ 
canny  ability  in  that  line.  Indeed  I  am 
recognized  as  a  sort  of  vermiform  pinwheel. 

I,  in  the  character  of  the  worm,  was  com- 


W1TH  A  SHOCK-HEADED  MOPtET  I 
BEGAN  TO  CHASE  THE  ARTICLES 
AROUND  THE  DISH-PAN  WITH  A 
MERRY  CLATTER 


quite  responsible  for  the  vicious  words  that  happened  to  come. 

She  said  she  liked  her  own  cooking  best.  I  tactfully 
agreed  and  said  that  we  could  just  lay  ourselves  out  on 
breakfasts  and  after  a  modest  breakfast  of  grapefruit,  oat¬ 
meal,  toast,  muffins,  crullers,  waffles,  bacon,  eggs,  steak, 
chops,  buckwheat-cakes  and  coffee,  the  hotel  lunches  and 
dinners  would  be  merely  light  training  for  the  next  breakfast. 
She  was  not  fully  convinced,  but  Anally  agreed  to  try  it  for 
a  wdiile  and  watched  me  with  fascinated  eyes  as  I  rubbed 
and  scraped  and  wrung  out  and  did  everything  that  Mrs. 
Partington  did  when  she  tried  to  sweep  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  her  beach  cottage. 

Then  I  hurried  to  the  office  where  a 
belated  engagement  awaited  me  and 
the  last  words  I  heard  as  I  left  were 
to  the  effect  that  she  was  determined 
to  get  along  for  a  while  at  home,  pro¬ 
vided  I  would  do  my  part.  For  a 
man  who  has  an  active,  if  somewhat 
parsimonious,  practise,  eked  out  by  a 
cow,  pigs,  sheep,  hens,  etc.,  this  pro¬ 
viso  was  a  bit  disquieting. 

I  was  back  at  six  o’clock,  too  late  to 
milk  or  do  any  farm  work  before  sup¬ 
per.  Indeed,  supper  was  ready  on 
my  return,  and  it  was  a  far  better 
supper  than  I  had  eaten  for  months. 
As  soon  as  I  Anished  supper,  I  hur¬ 
ried  through  my  barn  work  and  wiped 
the  dishes  that  my  wife  washed,  while 
we  laid  plans  for  the  future,  a  future 
to  be  free  from  the  expense,  waste  and 
annoyance  of  a  cook  or 
maid. 

“Why,  just  see," 

I  said,  “what  a  saving 
it  will  be!  We  will 
save  her  wages  and 
her  board  and  the 
things  she  breaks.  For 
my  part,  I  can’t  see  why  a  woman  can’t 
wash  and  wipe  dishes  without  dropping  and 
breaking  half  of  them.”  As  I  said  this  the 
cover  of  a  large  dish  slipped  from  my  hands 
like  a  greased  eel  and  broke  into  nine  thou¬ 
sand  fragments. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake!”  said  my  wife,  “why 
can’t  you  be  more  careful?  The  only  decent 
covered  dish  we  had.  Oh,  dear  me!  Just 
look  at  those  pieces,”  she  wailed.  “If  you 
insist  on  breaking  the  dishes,  why  is  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  break  them  into  so  many 
pieces?  It  is  impossible  to  mend  them.” 

“Why,  I  believe  in  doing  a  thorough  job 
while  I  am  about  it.  You  remember  the 
metrical  advice  in  the  schoolbook — 

“All  that  you  do,  do  with  your  might; 

Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 


I  PLACED  A  CLEAN  NAPKIN 
ON  THE  WAITER,  AR. 
RANGED  THE  DISHES  AS  AT¬ 
TRACTIVELY  AS  POSSIBLE, 
AND  CARRIED  IT  UP-STAIRS 


I  GAVE  THE  FLOOR  A  THOROUGH  SCRUB¬ 
BING  WHILE  MY  WIFE  ALTERNATELY 
SCREAMED  HYSTERIC  DIRECTIONS  AND 
WONDERED  WHAT  IN  THE  WORLD  WE 
COULD  DO  WITHOUT  A  COOK 

ing  in  from  the  barn  for  a  pail  of  water 
when  I  heard  the  command  given  to 
my  wife  that  would,  I  am  afraid,  have 
produced  a  prompt  and  apologetic 
withdrawal  of  that  ordinarily  frank- 
spoken  lady.  I  paused  with  one  leg 
in  the  air,  waiting  for  my  wife  to  as¬ 
sert  herself  with  the  long-handled 
agate-ware  dipper;  but  as  she  said 
nothing,  I  put  down  my  suspended 
leg,  charged  into  the  kitchen,  and  em¬ 
ploying  a  line  of  language  that  the 
cook  could  understand  without  a 
blue-print,  Ared'her  with  the  utmost 
promptness  and  without  beneAt  of 
clergy. 

Then  after  she  had  retired  to  her 
room  to  pack  and  to  make  prepara¬ 
tion  for  departure,  we  jointly  and  sev¬ 
erally  washed,  wiped  and  put  away 
the  dishes,  washed  out  the  sink  with 
hot  water,  only  to  And  the  pipe 
stopped  up  with  a  most  degenerate 
dish-cloth.  Incidentally  I  dropped  and 
smashed  one  cup,  two  saucers  and  a 
plate,  all  of  willow-ware,  and  nicked 
the  gilt  edge  of  a  sauce -dish,  which  I 
laid  to  want  of  practise. 

Then  we  washed  the  Aoor.  I  would 
not  allow  my  wife  to  do  this,  as  her 
overshoes  leaked.  I  put  on  rubber 
boots,  and  with  a  large  tin  ten-quart 
pail  and  a  mop  gave  the  Aoor  a  thor¬ 
ough  scrubbing  and  swept  the  water 
down  the  back  steps  while  my  wife 
sat  in  a  chair  with  her  feet  tucked  un¬ 
der  her  and  alternately  screamed  hys¬ 
teric  directions  and  wondered  what 
in  the  world  we  could  do  without 

a  cook,  even  without  our  bad  example  of  the  species. 

I  suggested  in  the  pauses  between  grunts  and  splashes 
that  we  might  take  our  lunches  and  dinners  at  a  near-by 
hotel  and  get  our  breakfasts  at  home.  She  replied  that  she 
never  liked  hotel  fare,  and  that  the  neighbors  would  natu¬ 
rally  infer  that  she  must  be  a  weak  sister  if  she  couldn’t 
run  the  house  alone.  I  replied  that  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  the  neighbors  might  go  to  Hades.  This  remark  was 
not  my  real  feelings  toward  the  neighbors,  but  was  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  I  had  just  poured  about  a  pint  of  red-hot 
water  down  one  boot-leg  and  had  poached  several  square 
inches  of  my  right  shin,  and  so  I  was  not  for  the  moment 


“I  was  taught  that  at 
an  early  age  and  have 
never  departed  from 
it,”  I  continued  as  I 
deftly  Aipped  a  half- 
wiped  bread  -  and  -  but¬ 
ter  plate  in  the  air, 
muffed  it,  and  in  falling 
an  irregular  segment  was  broken  from 
the  edge. 

“Well,  I  declare,”  exclaimed  the 
much-tried  woman,  “if  things  go  on 
this  way  I  am  going  to  order  a  set  of 
tin  plates  and  cups.” 

“Fine!”  I  interrupted  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “Great  head!  Be  sure  and 
get  the  A-B-C  kind.  It  will  be  a  de¬ 
cided  help  to  the  literary  chaTacter  of 
the  house.  We  could  have  some 
stamped  with  mottoes  such  as  ‘When 
this  you  see,  remember  me’  or  'Dum 
vivimus,  vivamus’  or  ‘She  loves  me; 
she  loves  me  not,’  or  ‘Man  can  live 
without  love,  what  is  passion  but 
pining ;  but  where  is  the  man  that  can 
live  without  dining?’  or ‘We  don’t  give 
bread  with  one  Ash-ball,’  or  ‘F.H.B., 


OWING  TO  THE 
DARKNESS,  I  WAS 
A  BIT  WEAK  IN 
ORIENTATION 
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eggs  are  ninety  cents  a 
dozen,’  or  some  apt  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  classics,  such 
as  ‘Lay  on,  MacDuff!’  or 
‘Let  her  go,  Gallegher!’ 

"Then  we  can  settle  our 
disputes  by  throwing  them 
at  each  other  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  expense  beyond 
court-plaster,  and  as  for 
washing  them,  why,  with  a 
couple  of  good  house-dogs  or 
one  St.  Bernard,  no  more 
dish-washing,”  and  I  nicked 
the  Auted  edge  of  a  saucer 
on  the  sink  with  the  utmost 
skill. 

“At  all  events,”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  seeing  that  she  pur¬ 
sued  her  task  with  com¬ 
pressed  lips  and  a  gleam  in 
her  eyes  that  did  not  spell 
appreciation,  “why,  in 
Heaven’s  name  don’t  you 
have  a  decent  drying  towel? 

If  you  had  a  Turkish  towel 
with  a  little  powdered  alum 

sifted  over  it,  and  a  shaker  handy,  I  might  do  better!” 

“Here,  for  goodness’  sake,  do  the  washing  and  let  me  wipe 
them!”  she  said  shortly,  and  I  obediently  made  the  change, 
and  with  a  shock-headed  moplet  that  reminded  me  of  the 
head  of  a  Houdan  rooster  I  began  to  chase  the  articles 

around  the  dish-pan  with  a 
merry  clatter. 

“Put  on  more  soap.  They 
are  not  clean,”  she  said.  I 
did  so,  but  took  the  liberty 
of  protesting  against  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  soap. 

“You  can  not  get  them 
clean  without  soap,”  she  in¬ 
sisted. 

“But  you  can  break  ten 
times  as  many,”  I  retorted. 
“How  in  the  Old  Harry  can 
you  expect  a  man  to  hold 
one  of  those  infernal  plates? 
A  wet  plate  is  bad  enough, 
but  a  soapy  one  will  slip  out 
of  a  half-N elson  and  a  ham¬ 
mer-lock. 

“Anyway,”  I  continued, 
nearly  scalding  myself  to 
death  as  I  wrung  out  the 
moplet,  “if  you  had  been 
contented  with  a  wooden 
sink  instead  of  a  porcelain- 
lined  iron  one  you  would 
have  saved  a  lot  of  dishes. 
Why,  one  of  those  old  wood¬ 
en  sinks  will  in  a  few  years 
grow  a  covering  of  moss  that 
is  just  like  green  velvet.” 

“Now,  if  you  have  talked 
enough  foolishness,  you  can 
bring  me  in  a  few  armfuls 
of  wood,  and  I  will  put  away 
what  is  left  of  the  dishes.” 

“All  right,”  I  replied,  as  I  departed  for  the  wood-shed. 

That  evening  it  turned  very  cold,  but  the  steam  hissed  in 
the  pipes  and  the  hickory  wood  snapped  in  the  grate  and  we 
sat  and  snapped  at  each  other  as  to  the  quality  of  judgment 
I  had  shown  in  Aring  the  cook.  As  my  wife  had  spent  the 
afternoon  in  renewing  her  acquaintance  with  her  kitchen, 
and  had  exhumed  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  rubbish  from  cor¬ 
ners,  she  was,  although  apprehensive  of  the  future,  rather 
in  accord  with  my  views  as  to  the  cook,  but  somewhat  of 
the  opinion  that  as  for  herself  she  wished  she  had  never  been 
born.  Indeed,  she  went  to  bed  with  this  expressed  senti¬ 
ment  as  her  slogan,  leaving  me  to  smoke  thoughtfully  and 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  a  community  kitchen  might  be  a 
good  thing. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  that  I  was 
awakened  by  plaintive 
calls  for  help  from  the 
next  room,  where  my 
wife  slept.  I  sprang 
from  bed  and  rushed  to 
the  shelf  where  I  kept 
my  matches.  Owing 
to  the  abruptness  of  the 
call  and  the  black  dark¬ 
ness  I  was  a  bit  weak 
in  orientation.  I  real¬ 
ized  this  when  a  blind¬ 
ing  Aash  of  light  in 
which  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  zigzagged, 

Aashed  and  scintillated 
lit  up  the  universe,  and 
I  held  my  nose  in  both 
hands  and  swore 
strange,  staccato  and 
fervent  oaths,  and  my 
wife  laughed  hysteri¬ 
cally  in  spite  of  her  pain . 

When  I  had  recovered  a  bit,  I  lit  the  gas  and  found  that 
she  had  developed  pleurisy,  lumbago,  palpitation,  nervous 
dyspepsia  and  several  recondite  diseases.  It  took  me  an 
hour,  clad  in  bed-slippers  and  a  bath-robe,  and  with  hot 
milk,  hot  water,  hot  bricks  and  various  hot-water  bottles 
to  bring  her  a  measure  of  relief;  and  it  was  only  after  she 
had  fallen  into  a  profound  slumber  that  I  went  back  to 
bed  to  make  up  my  interrupted  repose. 

I  awoke  next  morning  with  a  subconscious  idea  that  it 
was  going  to  be  a  busy  day  and  dressed  hurriedly.  My 
Continued  on  page  87 
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INDEED  FOR  A  TIME  THERE  WAS  VERY  LITTLE  THAT 
JACK  DID  NOT  FORGET 

P  THAT  most  admirable  lady, 
Mother  Goose,  had  written  that 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  to  get 
a  pail  of  water,  procured  it,  and 
came  down  again  to  live  happy  ever 
after,  the  critics  of  that  period 
would  doubtless  have  said  that  she 
was  a  romanticist  who  disregarded 
the  stern  realities  of  life  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  flimsy  characters  in  a 
vaporous,  gravitationless  Utopia;  and  they  would  have 
written  it  down  that  she  was  dull,  and  she  would  never 
have  become  an  immortal.  But  Mother  Goose  was  wise  and 
wily;  and,  though  she  knew  that  for  each  Jack  who  fell, 
and  for  each  Jill  who  tumbled  after,  there  were  a  thousand 
or  so  who  did  nothing  so  dramatic,  she  gave  us  the  fall, 
and  the  horridly  heart-breaking,  crown-smashing  climax. 
And,  when  her  reviews  began  to  come  in  from  the  clipping- 
bureau,  and  when  she  read  that  Mrs.  Goose  was  a  con¬ 
summate  artist  who  dared  fearlessly  to  plumb  the  depths 
of  life  and  portray  real  men  and  real  women,  striving, 
suffering,  and  failing  in  a  real  world,  she  retired  behind  a 
door  and  laughed  into  one  of  her  ample  sleeves. 

Do  we,  then,  dare  further  than  genius  dared?  We  do  not! 
But  Jill  Carter  was  no  commonplace  Jill.  She  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Every  one  said  so.  That  is,  instead  of  saying  that 
she  was  beautiful,  which  she  was,  and  that  she  was  clever 
and  merry  and  plucky,  which  she  was  also,  they  said: 
“Frightfully  queer  girl,  Jill  Carter;  really,  dreadfully  odd!” 

She  lived  with  her  one  relative,  a  maiden  aunt,  in  a 
town  we  may  name  Small  City,  since  that  is  what  it  was. 
Their  home,  which  had  been  a  mansion  when  Senator 
Carter  had  left  it  to  go  to  Washington,  but  which  by  now 
had  turned  into  “the  old  Carter  place,”  a  many-cupolaed, 
dingy  stone  house,  always  in  need  of  repairs,  was  situated 
in  Carter  Street  on  Carter  Heights;  it,  a  tiny  income  from 
a  few  safe  investments  and  some  diamond-set  jewelry  that 
had  belonged  to  the  senator’s  mother  were  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  Carter  fortune  by  the  time  Jill  was  old 
enough  to  wish  that  the  Carters  had  left  less  social  position 
to  be  maintained,  fewer  civic  namesakes  and  more  money. 

BY  STEPPING  briskly  from  the  platform  of  the  high 
^  school’s  graduation  exercises  into  the  office  of  a  real- 
estate  company,  Jill  had  scandalized  Small  City  and  had 
done  her  best  to  augment  the  meager  income;  but  at  the 
end  of  seven  months  she  had  again  scandalized  Small  City 
by  giving  up  her  position,  with  the  single  explanatory 
statement  that  she  had  found  business  life  a  luxury  which 
she  could  not  afford.  The  truth  of  it  was,  the  additional 
money  she  had  earned  would  not  meet  the  additional 
extravagances  in  which  Aunt  Irene  had  indulged  because 
of  it.  It  took  more  than  a  year  of  the  most  grinding 
economy  before  Jill  managed  to  pay  the  bills  Aunt  Irene 
had  contracted  because  she  had  supposed,  now  that  dear 
Jill  was  employed,  they  could  afford  a  few  small  extras. 

“I  should  think,”  Aunt  Irene  had  told  her  most  intimate 
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friend,  Miss  Ellen  Peavy,  "that  any  girl  would 
rather  put  in  a  few  hours  each  day  at  pleasant 
secretarial  work”  (Jill  had  been  doing  nine  hours  as 
an  under  stenographer),  “and  so  be  able  to  appear 
tastefully  gowned,  than  laze  around  home”  (Jill 
did  all  the  housework  and  gardening)  “and  have  to 
refuse  invitations  because  she  has  nothing  to  wear. 
Though  what,”  Aunt  Irene  had  inquired,  “could  one 
expect  from  a  girl  who,  when  she  had  her  pictures 
taken,  selected  the  one  that  looked  the  most  like  her 
instead  of  the  one  that  was  the  best-looking?” 

Time  failed  to  diminish  Aunt  Irene’s  grievance. 

“If  only,”  she  sighed,  and  this,  mind  you,  was  six 
years  after  Jill’s  dereliction,  “if  only  you  had  not 
tired  of  your  employment,  you  wouldn’t  have  to 
wear  that  rag  of  a  white-silli:  thing  to  the  Deans’ 
affair  at  the  Country  Club  next  week.” 

“I’m  not  going  to  wear  it,”  Jill  responded.  “I’m 
going  to  wear  a  ripping,  new-fashioned,  coral-pink 
thing.  I  did  the  ripping  last  night,  this  afternoon 
I’m  going  to  do  the  coral-pink,  and  to-morrow  I’ll 
do  the  new-fashion  by  putting  the  pieces  together 
again,  only  upside  down  this  tune.” 

“I’m  afraid,”  Aunt  Irene  encouraged,  “that  the 
silk  is  so  old  it  will  fall  to  pieces  in  the  dye.” 

TT  DID  not.  That  afternoon  when  she  went  into  the 

kitchen  to  witness  the  white  silk’s  sejunction  she 
found  it  bubbling  away  in  the  boiler,  intact,  but  far 
past  the  coral-pink  stage.  Jill,  you  see,  had  become 
so  engrossed  in  studying  the  French  and  Italian 
directions  printed  on  the  envelope  which  had  con¬ 
tained  the  dry  powder  that  she  had  forgotten  the 
dress. 

“It  is  utterly  hideous,”  Aunt  Irene  comforted, 
when  Jill  was  ironing  it,  “and  it  will  kill  your  com¬ 
plexion.  No  one  but  a  blonde  should  attempt  to 
wear  that  brilliant  shade.” 

“At  any  rate,”  said  Jill,  “my  mind  is  now  equally 
brilliant.  I  can  write,  ‘Wash  the  garment  thor¬ 
oughly,’  and  the  rest  of  it,  in  French  and  Italian.” 

She  tried  to  think  it  was  funny,  but  she  did  not 
succeed  very  well,  because  she  knew  that  Jack  Vin¬ 
cent  (his  name  was  not  Jack,  but  it  should  have  been, 
so  we'll  call  him  that  anyway)  was  coming  over  from 
Large  City  for  this  dance,  and  she  had  loved  him 
ever  since  the  day  he  had  appeared  in  kindergarten  in  a 
white  duck  suit,  his  golden  curls  resting  on  the  sailor  collar, 
and  his  eyes  matching  the  bright-blue  dicky  in  his  blouse. 
All  the  little  girls  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jackie  that  day 
(all  the  little  girls  always  fell  in  love  with  Jack) ;  but  Jill 
was  the  only  one  who  had  kept  straight  at  it  through 
grammar  school,  through  high  school,  through  the  years 
Jack  was  away  in  an  Eastern  university,  right  up  to  now. 

Aunt  Irene  said  it  was  unmaidenly  for  Jill  to  show  such 
marked  preferences  for  a  man  who  had  never  shown  any 
preferences  for  her.  “But  then,”  she  asked  Miss  Peavy, 
“what  could  one  expect  from  a  girl  who  kept  her  love- 
letters  in  a  letter-file  book?” 

As  was  often  the  case,  Aunt  Irene’s  statements  were  not 
entirely  accurate.  During  kindergarten  days  Jack  had 
shown  decided  preferences  for  Jill,  always  dropping  the 
handkerchief  beneath  her  long,  dark  curls,  and  refusing  to 
dance'  unless  she  could  be  his  partner.  And  the  letters 
which  she  kept  in  the  letter-file,  though  mostly  from  Jack, 
were  not  love-letters;  because,  during  grammar-school 
days,  Jack  had  discovered  that  so  long  as  he  continued  to 
love  only  Jill  the  other  little  girls,  tiring  of  unrequited  love, 
placed  their  affections  elsewhere.  He  did  not  care  for  the 
little  girls;  but  he  cared  enormously  for  their  love.  He 
adored  popularity,  and  popularity  was  his  willing  mistress. 


pEOPLE  saw  his  faults  readily  enough;  but  he  was  like  a 
1  pretty  girl,  or  a  puppy  who  cries  at  night,  or  the  baby  from 
next  door  who  sneaks  over  and  picks  your  early  tulips — in 
spite  of  everything  no  one  can  dislike  them.  And  no  one 
disliked  Jack.  Vincent,  though  many  a  man,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  liking  for  him,  embellished  the  remark  with  a  re¬ 
gretful  oath. 

But  to  return  to  the  bright  pink  dress.  Truly,  it  was  a 
hideous  color,  as  Aunt  Irene  had  said ;  yet  its  vividness  did 
queer  things  to  Jill’s  beauty:  changed  her  from  a  goddess  to 
a  flashing,  tantalizing  gipsy  lass,  from  a  star  in  the  distance 
to  a  light  in  the  front  window  of  home,  from  a  divinity  to 
whom  a  man  needs  burn  incense  to  a  girl  whom  a  man 
wants  to  kiss — humanized  her,  in  short.  That  night,  on 
the  veranda  of  the  Country  Club  house,  Jill  received  two 
offers  of  marriage.  The  first  one  was  made  by  Andrew 
Collins;  but  then  he  was  everlastingly  proposing  to  some 
girl,  so  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  that.  The  second 
one  was  from  Jack,  who  had  never  before  asked  a  girl  to 
marry  him. 

“Jack,”  Jill  answered,  “what  about  the  girl  in  Large 
City?” 

“Sweetheart,”  Jack  replied,  “we — she  and  I — have  been 
merely  playmates.  I  never  have  and  never  will  love  any 
girl  but  you.” 

He  thought  he  was  telling  the  truth.  Perhaps  Jill 
thought  so,  too.  At  any  rate,  she  accepted  him  and  they 
were  married  the  following  Spring. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  vultures  were  present  at 
their  wedding.  The  people  who  have  wagers  up  as  to  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  divorce ;  waiting,  greedy,  for  the 


SHE  HAD  BEEN  PLAYING  IN  THE  YARD  WITH 
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titbits  of  gossip  that  will  precede  the  end;  mulling  in  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  final  big  morsel  of  misery.  Absolutely 
mismated,  was  the  general  verdict;  and  some  of  the  little 
girls  who  were  in  love  with  Jack  said  it  right  out  loud. 

Odd,  that  none  of  them  stopped  to  consider  that  the  best 
business  connections  are  formed  by  people  who  can  bring 
balancing  contributions  to  the  contract;  money  and  brains, 
executive  ability  and  judicial  ability — and  so  on. 

JILL’S  largest  asset  was  an  unusual  capacity  for  loyalty,  not 
only  to  things  that  were  Jill’s,  but  to  everything;  a  sort 
of  world-wide  loyalty — you  understand.  Jack  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  loyalty,  but  he  could  make  ten  friends  who  would 
give  it  to  him,  and  to  his  wife,  while  Jill  was  forming  one 
casual  acquaintanceship.  He  was  intensely  ambitious  for 
wealth  and  a  secure  social  position  among  the  dlite  of 
Large  City.  Jill  cared  not  a  whit  for  either  of  these  things, 
but  she  cared  enough  for  Jack  to  be  eager  for  him  to  attain 
them,  and  she  supplied  him  with  the  tenacity  he  lacked  to 
make  his  dreams  come  true.  Endless  comparisons  of  the 
sort  could  be  made,  but  they  are  probably  unnecessary. 
If  she  was  more  faultless  than  he,  he  was  more  lovable 
than  she,  and  there  you  have  them. 

Though  for  a  year  before  their  marriage  Jack  had  held  a 
good  position  as  cashier  in  the  offices  of  the  Large  City 
Loan  and  Trust  Company,  he  and  Jill  had  to  begin  their 
married  life  in  a  rented  bungalow,  with  only  the  first  instal¬ 
ment  paid  on  some  of  the  furniture. 

When  the  time  came  when  Jill  began  to  refuse  invita¬ 
tions  for  dances  and  stay  at  home,  making  little  white 
embroidered  things,  Aunt  Irene  arrived  unexpectedly  from 
Small  City  to  be  with  dear  Jill  until  it  was  all  over.  She 
had  been  Jill’s  guest  for  two  days  before  she  inquired  what 
Jill  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

“Do  about  what?”  said  Jill. 

“About  Jack  and  that  Lucille  Redworth.” 

“Oh,  that,”  said  Jill.  “Nothing.” 

“VOU  think  it  honorable,  then,  for  a  married  man  to 
A  trifle  with  a  young  girl’s  affections?  And  I  should  warn 
you,  Jill,  that  in  your  condition  it  is  positively  dangerous 
for  you  to  be  worried  and  overwrought.” 

“I  think,”  Jill  answered,  “that  Jack  isn’t  dishonorable. 
Lucille  is  past  thirty,  you  know.  But  if  he  were,  I  didn’t 
marry  him  because  he  was  honorable.  As  for  me,  do  I 
seem  worried  and  overwrought?” 

Aunt  Irene  looked  at  her  and  saw  a  blooming,  radiant 
picture,  and  was  infuriated.  “I’ve  often  wondered,”  she 
said,  “why  you  did  marry  Jack.  As  you  say,  you  certainly 
did  not  marry  him  because  he  was  honorable.” 

“I  married  him  because  I  loved  him,”  Jill  answered. 
“I  can’t  decide  whether  to  do  these  little  flowers  in  white  or 
in  pink.” 

“My  dear  girl,”  Aunt  Irene  insisted  very  earnestly, 
“you  think  now  that  the  little  stranger  who  is  to  arrive 
will  fill  your  life,  will  compensate  to  you  for  everything 
Continued  on  p age  75 
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FTER  the  numbing  effect  caused 
by  her  mother’s  death,  coupled 
with  the  struggle  to  “keep  up  until 
it  was  all  over,”  Zoe  found  herself 
facing  the  thing  she  had  always 
evaded — reality.  She  faced  it  with 
a  snarling,  protesting  attitude  in¬ 
spired  by  self-pity,  while  all  the 
time  the  real  soul  of  her  whispered 
stern  words  of  advice. 

Almost  to  her  surprise  she  found  that  Mrs.  Willough¬ 
by's  death  had  been  a  town  loss  as  well  as  a  personal  grief. 
How  often  those  quiet,  old-fashioned  little  women,  with 
tender,  wrinkled  faces,  are  missed!  One  seldom  thinks  of 
them  while  they  slip  about  doing  this  and  that  charity  or 
giving  unsought  and  nearly  always  untaken  advice. 

After  the  first  furor  of  grief,  Christmas  somehow  came 
and  went.  Every  one  had  a  hateful,  shocked  time  of  it 
during  the  holiday  when  they  recalled  those  useful  sur¬ 
prise  presents  always  made  by  Mrs.  Willoughby’s  fingers, 
the  baskets  of  food  for  poor  families  left  so  quietly  at  back 
door-steps,  the  sunny  atmosphere  of  home  which  she 
managed  to  generate.  And  after  this  had  come  Zoe’s 
battle  with  reality. 


Something  about  the  honest  plainness  of  her  mother’s 
things  haunted  Zoe.  She  could  not  lie  to  herself  when 
she  was  rereading  old  letters  or  counting  over  piles  of 
snowy  linen.  She  must  face  reality.  She  must  admit 
that  her  motheris  quiet  life  had  stood  for  good  in  the 
community,  that  she  was  genuinely  mourned  and  missed, 
while  her  daughter — this  hollow-eyed,  erratic  woman  who 
unwillingly  took  count  of  the  possessions — she  would  be 
neither  mourned  nor  missed  should  she  leave  this  plane 
for  all  time. 


Some  one  was  tapping  at  the  side  door  and  Zoe,  start¬ 
ing  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  looked  out  to  discover 
bess,  in  an  unusual  costume  of  black  satin,  standing 
without. 

“I  was  afraid  it  was  some  of  mother’s  friends,”  Zoe  al- 


THE  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  STORY 
BESS  GAINER:  Pretty  spoiled  only  child  of  sturdy 
American  parents,  the  Lymans: 

JIM  GAINER:  Bess’s  husband,  returned  soldier, 
and  for  the  present,  chore-boy  at  his  father-in-law’ s 
store  and  boarder  with  his  wife’s  parents. 

MR.  LYMAN:  Successful  small-town  merchant  and 
adoring  parent  of  Bess. 

MRS.  LYMAN:  The  kind  of  housekeeper  who  isn’t 
satisfied  with  the  way  any  one  else  does  things. 
AUNT  WILLOUGHBY:  Mr.  Lyman’s  old  aunt. 
ZOE  CONGER:  Aunt  Willoughby’s  cynical  and  fas¬ 
cinating  daughter  who  married  the  local  rich  man  and 
had  to  divorce  him. 

TOM  CONGER:  Zoe’s  divorced  husband. 
JUDITH  HARLOW:  Who  is  torn  between  devotion 
to  her  mother  and  her  love  for  her  husband. 
KENT  HARLOW :  Her  husband,  who  is  beginning 
to  feel  a  bit  cheated. 

MRS.  SIIADWORTH:  Judith’s  mother,  who  begins 
to  die  when  things  go  wrong. 

WHAT  COMES  BEFORE 

Being  married  is  more  of  a  problem  than  any  of 
them  expected,  and  Zoe  Conger  and  Tom  Conger  'make 
puzzling  complications  for  all  of  the  newlyweds.  Bess 
in  particular ,  though  fond  enough  of  Jim,  is  deliciously 
scared  over  her  clandestine  rides  with  Tom.  Mean¬ 
time  Jim  and  Kent  are  spending  surreptitious  after¬ 
noons  with  the  understanding  Zoe.  Mrs.  Lyman 
finds  the  cares  of  two  families  very  heavy,  but  refuses 
Bess’s  help,  thereby  undermining  her  daughter’s 
married  happiness  as  surely  as  Judith’s  hypochondriac 
mother  is  spoiling  her  married  life.  When  Bess’s  twins 
come,  Mrs.  Lyman  assumes  the  care  of  them,  and  so 
gives  up  much  of  her  husband’s  companionship.  Kent 
loses  his  position  and  goes  into  a  new  enterprise  with  a 
stranger.  Zoe’s  mother  takes  up  work  at  the  community 
house  and  she  and  Zoe  come  closer  together  in  the  short 
time  before  Mrs.  Willoughby’s  death. 


most  whined  as  she  unwillingly  opened  the  door.  “What¬ 
ever  bi’ought  you  way  out  here?” 

Bess  appeared  to  be  confused.  “My,  it’s  cold,”  she 
said,  slipping  in  and  taking  a  seat  beside  the  Are. 

“You’re  dressed  for  Spring  instead  of  Winter,”  Zoe 
reproved,  noting  how  very  young  and  lovely  Bess  was. 

“Mother  sent  me — I  phoned  your  apartment-house  and 
the  hall-boy  said  you  were  here.  I  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
so  I  came  on  out.  Mother  is  absorbed  in  house-cleaning, 
and  I  was  only  in  the  way.  She  wanted  to  know  if  she 
might  have  some  of  Aunt  Willoughby’s  things — you  know 
she  loved  her  so!  She  was  afraid  you  would  make  a  scrap- 
pile  of  them — you  live  so  differently.”  Bess,  in  turn,  was 
thinking  how  old  Zoe  looked,  and  how  unhappy.  She 
wondered  if  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  recent  death. 

“THERE  are  a  great  many  she  may  have.  Tell  her  to  come 
out  and  choose.”  Zoe  was  visibly  relieved.  “Oh,  Bess 
it’s  such  a  task — you  have  no  idea.  People  ought  not  to 
accumulate  useless  things — it  is  heart-breaking  to  have 
to  look  them  over  and  realize  their  former  owner  has  gone 
ahead.  I  shall  send  a  great  many  to  the  poor  people  she 
befriended — she  would,  want  that — and  let  your  mother 
and  the  old  friends  divide  the  rest.  I  don’t  need  mother's 
things  to  make  me  remember.”  She  gave  a  tuneless  laugh. 

“Her  dying  was  terribly  hard  for  you,  wasn’t  it?”  Bess 
said  softly,  coming  over  and  putting  her  arms  around  Zoe. 

“Perhaps  her  living  was  quite  as  hard,”  Zoe  admitted, 
reality  again  asserting  itself.  “I’m  afraid  I  worried  her  as 
much  as  her  death  has  grieved  me.  But  our  last  time  to¬ 
gether  was  perfect — I  try  always  to  think  of  that  when  I 
grow  too  morbid.” 

Bess  was  silent.  She  felt  guilty  in  her  role  of  comforter 
— ac  hypocritical  as  Conger  himself  must  have  felt  when 
he  pompously  ordered  the  wreath  of  white  roses.  For  Bess 
was  to  meet  Conger  that  next  day  to  listen  to  more  of  his 
dangerous,  absurd  prophecies  and  suggestions. 

“How  are  the  babies?”  Zoe  managed  to  ask. 

“Oh,  splendid — only  mother  coddles  them  half  to  death,” 
Bess  answered  glibly.  “You  know  how  she  is — she  will 
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do  it.  They  are  big,  fine  fellows — perfect  old  loves.  But 
really,  Zoe,  I  do  believe  I’m  different,  too.  I  mean  like 
you— I’m  afraid  I  don’t  feel  as  matronly  and  properly  set¬ 
tled  down  as  I  ought.”  ; 

“You’ve  never  had  to  do  anything  that  would  ‘settle 
you  down,’  ”  Zoe  said  suddenly. 

“How  can  you  judge — you  who  have  never  done  any¬ 
thing  but  play?”  was  the  instant  retort. 

Both  were  silent,  realizing  that  each  spoke  an  unwel¬ 
come  truth. 

Then  Zoe  said  with  a  great  effort:  “I’m  afraid  I  have 
been  quite  a  fool — and  because  I  realize  it  in  moments 
when  I’m  off  guard,  and  because  I  nave  had  a  great  loss 
to  sober  and  steady  me,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  do  the 
same — you  know  what  I  mean.”  She  held  Bess’s  hands 
as  firmly  as  Mrs.  Willoughby  herself  would  have  done, 
looking  into  the  confused  blue  eyes  with  a  steady,  wise 
gaze. 

“VOU  are  still  a  child  in  my  eyes,”  she  continued,  “but 

•*-  you  know  very  well  you  are  not  a  child  in  Tom  Con¬ 
ger’s  estimation.  Don’t  start.  Do  you  think  every  one  has 
been  blind  save  yourself?— that  people  have  not  known 
of  your  philandering,  and  not  gossiped  and  thought  more 
unworthy  things  concerning  it  than  I  know  are  true?  Do 
you  fancy  a  man  like  Conger  ever  takes  any  one  but  him¬ 
self  seriously — or  that  he  cares  a  straw  for  you  other  than 
your  being  a  pretty,  idle  child?  Bess,  I  was  his  wife — I 
know  even  his  thoughts,  no  matter  what  his  spoken  words 
may  indicate.  I  know  what  his  actions  would  be  if  they 
could — I  warn  you - 

Bess  jerked  away.  “If  grief  has  brought  you  such  wis¬ 
dom  and  big-sisterliness,  let  it  teach  you  to  let  other 
people’s  husbands  alone.  You  know  what  I  mean — I 
grant  you  are  brilliant  and  beautiful,  a  most  unusual  per¬ 
son—  but  you  are  unfair  and  foolish  at  the  same  time.  If 
I  choose  to  be  a  superwoman” — that  silly  tossing  of  her 
blond  head — “if  I  discover  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  mar¬ 
riage  as  you  discovered — it  is  nothing  to  cry  ‘thief’  over, 
is  it?  But  you,  Zoe,  have  deliberately  flirted  with  the 
boys.  You  haven’t  made  me  wretched  *  because  I’ve 
flirted,  too,  and  because  Jim  is  quite  my  Jim  no  matter 
how  wonderful  you  appear  to  be.  But  you  have  made 
Kent  care — and  you’ve  ruined  Judith’s  chance  at  hap¬ 
piness.” 

Zoe  started  to  her  feet.  “How  can  you  say  such  a 
thing — when  I’ve  merely 
been  nice  to  Kent  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  neurotic 
wife  and  a  worse-than- 
that  mother-in-law  to  en¬ 
dure!  I’ve  merely  been 
nice  to  him,”  she  re¬ 
peated  nervously,  “he,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  com¬ 
prehended  me — J  u  d  i  t  h 
hasn’t — neither  have  you 
— neither  do  your  father 
and  mother.  But  my 
mother  did,”  she  cried 
out  suddenly,  breaking 
into  despairing  sobs. 

“Mother  understood — she 
knew  I  was  just  her  im¬ 
pulsive  Zoe — ”  She  went 
over  to  the  mantel  and 
laid  her  head  on  it. 

“M  other — mother — ” 
came  in  muffled  tones. 

TURNING  suddenly, 
she  faced  Bess  with  an 
accusing  gesture.  “There 
is  something  we  both  must 
learn,”  she  said  slowly. 

“I’m  so  old  in  heart  it 
may  take  me  longer,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  done  just  as  I 
wanted  to  do  for  a  long 
time.  But  you  are  young 
and  plastic,  and  really 
quite  a  dear,  simple  child. 

It  is  this:  There  are  far 
worse  things  in  the  world 
than  being  duped!  Do 
you  understand?  Be¬ 
cause  I  feel  wronged  in 
marriage  and  you  bored 
by  Jim,  and  Kent  un¬ 
appreciated — it  isn’t  the 
worst  fate  that  could 
come  to  any  of  us.  And 
we  ought  to  brace  up  and 
do  as  my  mother  once 
urged  me — make  virtue 
interesting  and  let  the 
devil  take  the  rest!  But 
you  don’t  understand,  do 
you?”  she  added  pity¬ 
ingly,  as  she  watched 
Bess’s  face.  “Well,  some 
big  event  will  crash 
through  the  selfish,  tissue- 
paper  fortress  you  have 
erected  against  anything 
unpleasant  and  not  to 
your  liking — and  you’ll  be 
so  crushed  yet  stimulated 
by  it  that  you’ll  see  the 
truth.  Then  you’ll  un¬ 
derstand.” 


CHORTLY  after  which 
^  Bess  went  home  in  a 
flurry  of  unrest  and  dis¬ 
may.  She  had  come  to 
dislike  serious  things,  cer¬ 
tainly  she  never  asso¬ 
ciated  Zoe  with  such  a 
quality. 

Meantime,  Daniel  Ly¬ 
man  had  heal’d  an  un¬ 
pleasant  rumor — that  his 
child  had  flirted,  for  some 
time  past,  with  Thomas 
Conger.  Accordingly,  he 
said  not  a  word  to  his  son- 
in-law,  for  Bess’s  actions 
were  none  of  “Stub’s” 


concern,  in  Mr.  Lyman's  estimation,  but  he  came  home 
in  a  towering  rage  which  was  directed  toward  the  guilty 
one — -his  wife!  Naturally,  if  anything  was  at  fault  with 
Bess’s  conduct,  his  wife  must  be  to  blame,  for  he  had 
“trusted”  her  entirely  with  their  child.  Here  was  a  most 
unpleasant  scandal  cropping  up  about  his  Bess,  and  how 
horribly  his  wife  had  failed  in  her  duty! 

He  arrived  home  after  Bess  did,  following  her  interview 
with  Zoe.  The  twins  had  just  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  their 
indulgent  grandmother,  and  Zoe  was  being  discussed  with¬ 
out  mercy  by  Bess  and  her  mother  when  Mr.  Lyman  burst 
in  upon  their  confidences. 

“Here  is  a  nice  situation,”  he  began,  shaking  his  head, 
“a  fine  thing  I’ve  just  been  told — leave  the  room,  Bess,  I 
want  to  speak  to  your  mother.” 

Bess  bridled.  “And  what  is  it  I  am  not  to  hear?” 

Her  mother  was  trembling.  She  had  seldom  seen  her 
husband  lose  his  temper  regarding  a  domestic  event. 
“Has  something  happened  at  the  store?” 

“Not  the  store — it  concerns  Bess.”  He  was  unable  to 
contain  himself  any  longer.  “Yoti  are  right — stay  where 
you  are,  Bess,  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  You,  a 
married  woman  and  a  mother,  daring  to  act  like  a  mill- 
girl!”  Here  he  turned  to  his  wife.  “You  must  have  known 
this — yet  you  never  told  me.  I’ve  given  you  both  every¬ 
thing  I  possibly  could  give  you — and  my  trust  and  respect 
in  the  bargain — and  this  is  the  result!” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  they  exclaimed,  each  knowing 
very  well  what  was  the  trouble. 

“Your  making  a  fool  of  yourself  with  Conger!”  he  roared. 
“That’s  what  I  mean — a  man  who  isn’t  worthy  to  enter  a 
decent  home.” 

"DESS  felt  quite  thrilled  by  the  situation.  “Remember  I 
^  am  no  mere  child,”  she  retorted,  “but  a  married  woman.” 

“All  the  more  shame — what  about  your  husband?” 

“Jim  doesn’t  mind  my  playing  a  bit — he  trusts  me,” 
Bess  faltered. 

Her  father  cut  in  with:  “You  never  should  have  married 
him — a  fool  boy  who  is  as  sulky  as  I  ever  met  with;  who 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  if  the  universe  tumbled  about  his 
ears!  You  ought  to  have  waited  another  year  and  you 
would  never  have  married  him.  But  your  mother  and 
you,  all  romance  and  nonsense,  and  I  don’t  know  what  all — - 
you  had  it  over  and  finished  before  you  knew  your 
own  mind.  And  now  you  are  married  and  you  must 
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abide  by  it,”  he  was  actually  shaking  his  fist  in  Bess’s  fa,> , 

“No,  I  won’t — if  I  find  life  unendurable  with  Jim _ mj 

divorce  him,”  his  only  child  replied  coolly. 

“You’d  have  no  thought  for  my  good  name,  would  you?” 
he  insisted,  turning  to  his  wife  again,  “and  you  kept  tliis 
from  me — that’s  the  great  fault  of  women,  their  dece't* 
deceit,  deceit!  They  can’t  tell  the  truth.” 

“Because  men  don’t  want  to  hear  it,”  Mrs.  Lyman  said 
suddenly,  her  face  white  and  shiny  as  if  she  were  physi¬ 
cally  ill.  “You  men  have  trained  us  for  so  long  only  to  ipj 
and  say  the  pretty  things  you  wanted  to  hear  that  we 
can’t  change  ourselves  and  our  souls  all  in  a  moment.” 

‘  ‘WHY,  mother!”  Mr.  Lyman  forgot  the  immediate  prob 
lem  at  hand.  “I  never  heard  you  talk  like  this _ ’ 

“You  wanted  the  truth,”  she  said  spiritedly,  “so  I’ll 
tell  you  more  of  it.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I’d  never 
marry  the  best  man  on  earth — I’d  take  up  a  profession  and 
I’d  stick  to  it.  I’d  never  put  my  neck  in  the  yoke  of  do 
mestic  drudgery — never,  for  there’s  no  end  to  it  and  no 
salvation.  It’s  a  miserable  squirrel-cage  that  grows  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  narrow  to  whirl  about  in.  I’ve  tried  to 
save  Bess  from  it  and  maybe  I’m  wrong. 

“Oh,  you  didn’t  think  I  could  argue  or  reason  or  have 
ideas  like  this?  Well,  all  the  time  I’ve  been  tending  Bess’s 
children  and  keeping  your  house  and  going  along  in  the 
old,  beaten  path,  I’ve  been  thinking,  and  now  I’ve  told 
you  my  thoughts.  If  Bess  feels  she  can  not  live  with  Jim 
Gainer  and  be  true  to  herself,  then  she  must  leave  him 
If  she  wants  to  singe  her  wings  flirting  with  Conger  like 
the  old  moth  fable — she  will  have  to  do  it,  I  suppose.  All 
I  can.  do  is  to  care  for  her  children  and  believe  in  her  as 
Aunt  Willoughby  used  to  believe  in  Zoe. 

“Of  course  it  is  wrong  and  it  will  have  bad  consequences, 
but  at  least  Bess  will  be  living  true  to  her  ideals  and  until 
those  ideals  change  and  shape  themselves  into  some  sensi¬ 
ble,  definite  scheme  of  things,  you  and  I  can  not  account 
for  her  ultimate  destiny.  We  can  buy  her  possessions  and 
feed  and  care  for  her  family,  but  she  is  a  human  being  in 
a  transitional  age,  and  she  must  live  and  love  as  she  wishes. 
I  don’t  know  that  I  blame  her—”  here  Mrs.  Lyman  began 
to  sob  ridiculously. 

Bess  and  her  father  stared  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

“Why,  mother,”  they  both  exclaimed  hi  awed  tones. 

“See  here,”  Bess’s  father  hastened  to  add;  “your  mother 
is  a  nervous  wreck — you’ve  been  flying  around  and  having 

too  good  a  time — you 
have  got  to  stay  home  and 
help  her  more.  Do  you 
understand,  young  wo¬ 
man?  Not  another  new 
thing  for  yourself  or  Jim 
unless  you  do.  Mother 
and  I  are  going  away,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  real 
vacation.  Gad,  I  can’t  go 
such  scenes  and  remarks 
—  they’re  not  —  they’re 
not  womanly.” 


“yES,  they  are,  they’re 
part  of  the  truth  you 
thought  I  could  never 
tell,”  Mrs.  Lyman  man¬ 
aged  to  half-way  sob. 

“As  for  Conger— well, 
I  know  more  about  him 
than  you  do,  Bess.  I  warn 
you — keep  away.  You’re 
as  pretty  as  a  picture,  and 
you’ve  had  too  much  time 
on  your  hands.”  He 
looked  at  his  attractive 
daughter  tenderly.  “As 
for  your  marriage’  ’—he 
shrugged  his  shoulders 
helplessly — “I  spoke  a  lit¬ 
tle  hastily  about  Jim,  per¬ 
haps.  We  won’t  say  yet 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take — at  any  rate,  there 
are  the  children  to  think 
of.  Jim  isn’t  a  bad  sort, 
only  he  is  not  your  kind. 
You’ll  just  have  to  put 
your  best  foot  for 
ward - ” 

“Not  if  she  finds  out 
she  does  not  love  Jim, 
her  mother  insisted. 

“I  do  love  him,”  Bess 
declared  with  sudden  sin 
cerity.  “There  is  nobody 
else  for  me  but  Jim.” 

“Thank  Heaven!”  her 
father  sighed,  dropping 
into  the  nearest  chair. 
“Then  it  will  all  come  out 
all  right.” 

“That  is  what  men  al¬ 
ways  think,”  his  wife  sup¬ 
plemented.  “They  offer 
us  a  scrap  of  stale  ro¬ 
mance  to  compensate  for 
a  grave  mistake  or  sacri¬ 
fice.” 

“XTEVER  mind,  mother; 

^  if  the  children  really 
love  each  other,  everything 
else  will  be  fine  in  due 
time.  I  tell  you  what, 
Bess,  you  youngsters  go 
away  for  a  little  trip,  have 
a  second  honeymoon 
come  back  as  sweet  as 
valentines.  And  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  say  about 
Conger:  he  is  no  good  for 
any  one  but  himself- 
When  a  millionaire  phi¬ 
landers  about  as  he  does, 
the  world  says  he  is  try 
ing  to  forget;  but  when  a 
poor  man  tries  it,  they 
soon  enough  declare  he  is 
going  to  the  dogs.  Con¬ 
ger  is  just  laughing  at  you 
Continued  on  page  77 
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SHE  ROSE  UP  IN  HER  RAGE,  MOUNTAINOUS,  VEHEMENT,  AND  FLAYED  THEM 

NEBBER  NO  MO’ 

BY  RUTH  COMFORT  MITCHELL 


IMS’  LINDY  was  like  Andrea  del 
Sarto  in  that  she  had  labored  some¬ 
what  in  her  time  and  not  been  paid 
profusely.  For  the  most  part,  she 
was  comfortably  content  with  her 
lot — with  her  handsome,  worthless, 
lazy  spouse  and  her  handsome, 
worthless,  lazy  offspring,  not  to 
mention  the  ancient  aunt  and  the 
young  nieces  and  nephews  who 
were  more  or  less  permanently  billeted  upon  her;  but  now 
and  then  her  slow  wrath  came  to  the  boil,  boiled  up,  boiled 
over. 

It  had  come  to  that  this  teasing  April  morning.  She  was 
at  her  ample  wits’  end  with  wrhat  she  called  “all  her  tribe 
an’  kinnery.”  They  had  been,  in  their  various  charac¬ 
teristic  fashions,  more  “triflin’  an’  no-’ count  an’  ornery” 
than  ever  before,  and  that  was  an  extravagant  statement. 
Those  of  them  who  were  not  dedicated  to  a  life  of  rest  had 
lost  their  jobsfand  Sis’  Lindy  had  lost  her  temper.  She 
rose  up  in  her  rage,  mountainous,  vehement,  and  flayed 
them.  She  was  done ;  she  was  through ;  she  who  knew  with 
ol’  Mas’  Solomon  that  it  was  sharper  than  a  serpent’s 
tooth  to  have  an  ungrateful  child. 

On  the  threshold,  leaving  for  her  daily  toil,  she  de¬ 
livered  her  ultimatum — her  ultimatum  in  the  stern  dic¬ 
tionary  sense  in  that  its  rejection  involved  a  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  and  a  declaration  of  war.  They 
could  hustle  for  something  to  do;  her  season  as  the  family’s 
one  and  only  regular  doer  was  closed.  Her  eyes  rolled  and 
her  big  bosom  heaved  stormily. 

“I’s  froo,  finish’  an’  done,  niggers!  Yo’-all  hyar  me 
shout!  I  ain’  gwine  do  nullin'  fo’  nobuddy  nebber  no  mo’! 
Nebber  no  mo'!” 

She  padded  majestically  out  of  the  house  and  away. 
She  kept  her  wrath  simmering  all  the  long  forenoon  as  she 
mopped  floors  and  rubbed  furniture,  but  by  eleven  o’clock 
the  pangs  of  hunger  were  battling  with  it  for  first  place. 
She  had  been  too  angry  to  eat  her  usual  solid  breakfast,  but 
calm  enough  to  put  herself  up  an  even  more  than  usually 
generous  lunch,  and  in  the  last  period  before  the  twelve- 
o’clock  whistle  blew  her  eyes  traveled  wistfully  to  the  par¬ 
cel  wrapped  in  the  clean  red  bandanna.  At  five  minutes 
past  twelve  she  was  entering  the  little  square  where  she 
always  took  her  nooning,  making  for  her  own  familiar 
bench  which  had  a  meager  privacy,  screened  by  shabby 
shrubbery  from  the  gaze  of  the  casual  passer-by. 


CHE  let  herself  down  upon  it  in  the  exact  center  and 
^  heaved  a  sigh  of  weary  contentment.  It  was  a  tender 
Spring  day,  and  the  sunshine  had  a  young  and  lovely 
quality,  and  she  was  warm  under  her  huge,  clean  old  shawd 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  bedspread.  She  was,  more¬ 
over,  deliciously  hungry,  and  in  another  moment  she  would 
be  eating  her  man-sized  midday  meal.  Her  alien  and  in¬ 
frequent  anger  fell  away  from  her.  She  was  herself  again. 
Sis’  Lindy,  the  black  Lady  Bountiful ,  old  as  the  hills  and 
young  as  the  morning.  With  a  sensuous  pleasure  in  de¬ 
laying  the  instant  of  eating,  she  burst  into  soft  and  wheezy 
song; 

“Hi,  Jinny,  ho,  Jinny,  come  erlong  er  me! 

Hi,  Jinny,  ho,  Jinny,  yo’  shall  be  free! 

Free  ez  er  bee  on  er  huckleberry-tree— 

Hi,  Jinny,  ho.  Jinny  Johnsing!” 

In  the  tree  above  her  a  bird  called  querulously,  hungrily, 
as  she  opened  up  her  lunch.  She  looked  up  and  greeted 
him  cordially. 

“Howdy,  Mist’  Bu’d?  How  yo’  come  on?  How  all  yo’ 
tribe  an’  kinnery?” 


HERE  IS  A  NEW  KIND  OF  LOVE-STORY  TOLD 
BY  A  MASTER  OF  LOVE-STORIES.  SIS’  LINDY, 
WHOM  FATE  HAS  FORCED  TO  TOIL  FOR  ALL 
HER  BLACK  “TRIBE  AND  KINNERY,”  IS  THE 
GOOD  OLD  SOUTHERN  MAMMY,  A  CHILD  OF 
NATURE,  “  OLD  AS  THE  HILLS  AND  YOUNG 
AS  THE  MORNING.”  SHE  LOVES  AND  UNDER¬ 
STANDS  LOVERS,  ADORABLY  YOUNG  AND 
WHITE-CHEEKED  LOVERS,  ESPECIALLY  WHEN 
THEY  COME  FROM  GEORGIA 


She  spread  out  upon  the  spotless  cotton  handkerchief 
lavish  portions  of  corn-pone  with  slices  of  bacon  between, 
beaten  biscuit,  golden  with  butter,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
gingerbread,  cookies,  while  the  bird  on  the  branch  chirped 
shrilly. 

“XJO,  SUH,”  she  said  firmly.  “No,  suh,  Mist’  Bu’d,  ’tain’ 
L ^  no  kiner  use  to  sinnerwate.  I  gwine  eat  dishyer  dinner 
myse’f!  Yo’  hyar  me  shout!” — and  then,  at  a  more  pierc¬ 
ing  and  pleading  call,  “What  dat  yo’  say?  Dere  ain’ 
gwine  be  no  crums!  Das  de  Gawspel  trufe.  Ain’  gwine 
be  no  crums!”  She  leaned  over  the  food  and  smacked  her 
lips.  “Maybe  I  des’  er  po’  ol’  hunk  er  nuffin’,  wif  ornery 
no-’count  kin,  dat  gotter  rastle  office  flo’s  endurin’  de  day, 
but  I  ’bleege  tek  cyar  my  stummick  trouble!  Didn’  yo’ 
know  I  got  stummick  trouble?”  She  chuckled  deeply. 
“Yas,  suh,  I  got  de  inkompeppy,  de  worstes’  mis’ry  dey  is! 
Hit’s  a  impty  feelin’  free  times  er  day!”  She  selected,  after 
due  deliberation,  a  large  hunk  of  corn-pone  and  bacon  and 
held  it  happily  in  her  big  black  hand.  “Dere’s  er  heap  er 
sin  ’n’  sorrer  in  dishyer  vale  er  tears,  Mist’  Bu’d,  but  des  ez 
long  ez  I  lives,  I  aims  ter  eat!  All  de  gre’t  ones  er  de  yearth, 
de  ginerals  an’  kings  an’  sich,  dey  wuz  eaters!”  Slowly  she 
brought  the  chunky  sandwich  nearer  and  opened  her 
mouth,  but  she  paused,  her  mouth  still  ajar,  to  stare  at  the 
girl  who  came  with  lagging  step  to  halt  before  the  bench 
and  stare  mutinously  at  her. 

She  was  a  very  young  girl  and  she  looked,  in  that  mood, 
even  younger  than  she  was.  Her  eyes  were  heavy  with 
weeping  and  her  cheeks  were  white. 

SiL  Lindy  stared  heartily  at  her.  “Don’  yo’  wanner  sit 
down,  honey?” 

The  girl  mutely  shook  her  head. 

The  old  negress  regarded  her  more  closely.  “W’y,  chile, 
look  to  me  lak  yo’  des  pintly  daid  on  yo’  feet!”  She  pat¬ 
ted  one  end  of  the  bench.  “Des  yo’  sit  down  an’  res’ 
yo’se’f!” 

The  young  thing  sat  swiftly  in  a  little  collapsed  heap, 
staring  into  the  dusty  shrubbery  and  biting  her  lips. 


CIS’  LINDY  considered  her  gravely.  “Des  plumb  tuck- 
^  ered  out,  ain’  yo’,  honey-bunch?” 

“Why — it’s  just  that  I — I  didn’t  sleep  very  well  last 
night  and  I — ”  It  was  a  gallant  effort,  but  in  an  instant 
she  was  sobbing  wildly,  her  head  bowed  over  her  knees. 

The  negress  put  down  her  sandwich  and  clucked  with 
heavy  sympathy.  “Now,  now,  lambie,  whut’s  ailin’  wif 
yo’?  Whut  fo’  yo’  tek  on  lak  dat-er-way?  Gwine  mek 
yo’  blue  eyes  all  raid  an’  den  yo’  beau  won’  lub  yo’  no  mo’!” 

“He  d-doesn’t  n-now,”  she  choked,  her  thin  shoulders 
shaking. 

“Oh,  yaas,  he  do!”  said  Sis’  Lindy  comfortingly. 

“No,  he  doesn’t,”  said  the  girl  bitterly. 

“Yaas,  he  do!” 


Tearful  temper  broke  through  her  wo.  “I  tell  you  he 
doesn’t!  You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about.  He 
doesn't!” 

“All  right,  den,  all  right,  den;  he  don't — to-be-sho’ly  he 
don’t!”  She  offered  another  form  of  cheer.  “An’  I  bet 
yo’  des  tickled  pink  dat  he  don’t!  Yo’  gwine  fine  yo' 
anudder  beau!  De  woods  is  full  er  dem!” 

“He’s  not  my  beau,”  said  the  child  indignantly,  “he’s 
my  husband!”  Then,  as  if  only  at  that  moment  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  comporting  herself,,  she 
sat  stiffly  erect  and  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with  her  little  wet 
wad  of  handkerchief.  “I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  why  I’ve 
been  talking  to  you  like  this.” 

“Ev-vabuddy  talk  to  Sis’  Lindy,  chile.” 

The  girl  looked  at  her  beaming  black  face.  “I  reckon 
everybody  does,  aunty,”  she  said.  “You  looked  so  homey 
somehow.  And  I’m  homesick!  I  come  from  Georgia.” 
(It  was  “Jo-juh”  on  her  soft  tongue.) 

“Well,  praise  de  Lawrd,  das  whar  fum  I  come!” 

“Augusta?” 

“Augusta!” 

They  glowed  at  each  other.  “Oh,”  said  the  girl,  “no 
wonder  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you!  I  declare  I’m  just  starved 
for  Jo-juh!” 

“Yo’  ’n’  me  bofe,  lambie,”  sighed  the  old  woman.  She 
peered  more  closely  at  her.  “Ain’  I  seen  yo’  down  dere? 
Didn’t  yo’  use  to  gallivant  roun’  wif  Mist’  Jedge  Bolliver’s 
dawter?” 

“Oh,  she’s  my  best  friend!  My  name  was  Nancy  Lee 
Carroll.  I — I  ran  away  to  be  married.” 

“  TN  CO'SE  yo’  did,  lambie!  In  co’se  yo’  did!  I  reccomem- 
L  berprezackly — hearn  bout  hit  at  de  time.  Wall,  now, 
I  reckon  yo’  des  wish  yo’d  run  de  udder  way!” 

The  girl  nodded  convulsively.  “I  cried  all  night!” 

“Co’se  yo’  did,  possum-pie!  Lemme  tell  yo’,  husbands, 
dey’s  a  moughty  po’  nation  er  folks!” 

“He  just  wouldn’t  understand!” 

Sis’  Lindy  sniffed.  “Dey  ain’  got  nuffin  ter  unnerstan’ 
wif!” 

“I  kept  perfectly  calm,”  said  the  girl  righteously. 
“Just  as  calm  as  I  am  this  minute.  But  the  more  I  con¬ 
trolled  my  temper,  the  madder  he  got.  And  he  said 
things” — her  eyes  darkened — “dreadful  things.  And  then 
he  said  he  was  going  away,  never  to  come  back,  and  he 
went  out  and  banged  the  door.  And  he’s  been  gone  all 
night.  And  I  know  he’s  killed  himself!” 

“Aw,  no  he  ain’,  chile!  Huccome  yo’  say  dat?” 

“But  he  said  he  would,”  said  the  other  tragically. 

The  negress  rumbled  with  laughter.  “Don’  yo’  discum- 
bobulate  yo’se’f.  De  kine  dat  says,  dey  nebber  does! 
Huccome  yo’-all  mek  him  so  mad?” 

“He  was  jealous!  Jealous!  Oh,  jealousy  is  the  mean¬ 
est,  most  contemptible - 

“Mol’  on  dere!”  Sis’  Lindy  held  up  a  huge  dark  hand. 
“Don’  yo’  go  ’busin’  jealousy!  Jealousy — wy,  dat’s  de 
seasonin’  in  de  stew  er  lub!”  She  beamed  complacently 
over  her  epigram,  but  she  amended,  judiciously:  “  ’Co’se, 
dere’s  sich  er  thing  ez  gittin’  too  much  seasonin’.  But 
now,  den,  Miss  Lady-Bu’d,  des  yo’  dry  yo’  eyes  an’  titti- 
vate  yo’  h’ar,  an’  put  yo’  lil  cutey  nose  in  de  air,  kaze  de 
men,  dey  des  pintly  ain’  wuf  weepin’  fo’.  Ub  all  de  big- 
gerty,  ornery,  rambunkshus  trash  er  de  worl’,  de  men,  dey’s 
de  beaten-as’.  An’  I  bet  dishyer  one  yo’  got  is  de  no-ac- 
countes’  one  de  good  Lawd  ebber  shame  Hissef  to  mek!” 

“No,  he  isn’t!”  said  the  girl  hotly. 

“Yo’  listen  hyar  to  me,  chile,  ’tain’  no  kiner  use  stannln’ 

up  fo'  him.  I  kin  des  figger  how  pizen  mean - ” 

Continued  on  page  94 
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A  COTTAGE 
WITH  GARAGE 

THE  EIGHTH  IN  OUR  SERIES 
OF  HOME-TOWN  HOUSES 

AYMAR  EMBURY,  II.,  Architect 


FIRST-FLOOR  PLAN,  WITH  LANDSCAPE-GARDENING  SUGGESTIONS  BY  ALBERT  HENCKE 


AS  A  designer  of  small  houses  and  cottages  Mr.  Embury  is  an  architect  of  th< 
first  distinction,  and  this  is  a  particularly  choice  example  of  his  work,  i 
very  small  home  of  much  individuality  and  charm.  The  fact  that  the  door: 
are  all  on  one  side  gives  distinction  to  the  house,  which  is  further  emphasizec 
by  the  quaint  shutters.  A  description  of  it  will  be  found  on  pag: 


io: 


Appropriate  decorations  and  furnishings  by  Albert  Hencke  are  pictured  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Such  a  cottage  needs  a  garden  to  complete  its  personality. 

A  simple  planting  list  of  the  grounds,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  will  be  sent 
for  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
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IDEAL  INTERIORS  FOR  THE  COTTAGE  WITH  GARAGE 


REFER  TO  OPPOSITE  PAGE 


A  description  of  these  suggested  decorations  and 
furnishings,  by  the  artist  who  designed  them,  Mr. 
Albert  Hencke,  will  be  found  on  page  105  of  this  issue. 
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SOOTY  SAM  AND  TOTO  SKITTERS 


BY  ALICE  B  YRNE 


Ah  sees  yo’,  mouse,  as  plain  as  day. 

Dat  orange  jacket  gibs  yo’  ’way. 

Now  go  ’long  home.  What’s  dat?  Y o’  won’t ? 
Oh,  bery  well,  but  ef  yo’  don’t 
Ah’ll  drap  dis  ’barrow  on  de  groun’ 

An’  chase  yo’  roun’  an’  roun ’  an’  roun’. 


De  missis  always  says  to  me, 

“Sam,  pounce  at  eb’ry  mouse  yo’  see.” 

So  jes’  watch  out  or  yo’ll  git  hurt. 
Huccome  yo’  dare  to  act  so  pert ? 

Now  go  ’long  home.  Qo  ’long,  Ah  say ! 
A  cat’s  back  yard’s  no  place  to  play. 


This  rime  about  Sooty  Sam,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Tabby  Tip-Tail,  who  appeared  in  the  September  number,  is  the  second  in  the  Purrville  series. 
Another  rime,  together  with  another  painting  by  Mr.  Eric  Pape,  will  appear  in  the  November  DELINEATOR. 
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ELIZABETH  MANAGES 


LITTLE  GIRLS  AND  BIG 


LITTLE  girl  in  a  short-sleeved, 
blue-ruffled  nightgown  flung  herself 
across  the  foot  of  Grandmother 
Swift's  great  guest-chamber  bed 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

Down-stairs,  each  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  valanced  rocking-chair,  before 
one  of  the  living-room  windows, 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Swift 
were  discussing  the  newcomer. 

“I  think  she  seems  real  glad  to  be  here,”  Grandmother 
was  saying  as  her  amber  needles  flew. 

“She  seemed  real  pleased  at  the  things  I  had  cooked  up 
for  her,  especially  the  chocolate  cake.  She  didn’t  more 
than  sample  the  lemon  pie. 

“You  hadn’t  ought  to  have  begun  your  teasing  before 
she  was  fairly  in  the  house,  father — it  made  her  feel 
strange.  She  hasn’t  been  here  for  four  years.  You  be 
careful  how  you  try  pulling  Elizabeth’s  nose,  or  chucking 
her  under  the  chin,,  or  any  such  actions.  Growing  girls 
is  particular  about  such  things.” 

“And  I’m  particular  who  I  chuck  under  the  chin.  I  did 
hope  John’s  girl  was  going  to  be  a  little  more  like  folks.” 


The  dimity  curtains  in  the  great  chamber  puffed  in  the 
night  breeze.  An  insect  with  the  voice  of  a  bird  set  up  a 
cheerful  chirping  just  under  her  window,  but  Elizabeth 
Swift,  in  a  little,  huddled  heap  on  the  four-poster  bed  that 
had  belonged  to  her  great-grandmother,  with  her  head 
smothered  in  the  goose-feather  pillows  to  shut  out  the 
sounds  she  was  making,  was  still  sobbing  as  if  she  never 
meant  to  stop. 

“They  don’t  even  speak  the  English  language,”  she  was 
saying  to  herself.  “They  are  just  countrified  and  ordinary, 
and  I’ve  got  to  have  them  for  my  grandparents,  just  as  if 
they  were  like  other  people,  and  I’ve  got  to  eat  great  hunks 
of  corned  beef,  and  drink  ginger  tea.  and  never  see  my 
friends  or  my  parents  or  my  dear,  dear  brother.” 

The  tears  started  afresh,  but  presently  she  began  to  try 
to  quiet  herself.  The  soft  wind  that  was  pushing  the  dim¬ 
ity  curtains  into  the  room  brought  with  it  a  heavy  breath 
of  honeysuckle  and  roses  that  drew  her  to  the  window. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  she  scram¬ 
bled  back  into  bed.  meaning  to  pretend  to  be  asleep:  but 
grandmother  opened  the  door  and  came  in  just  as  if  she 
had  spoken. 

“I  thought  you  might  like  a  glass  o’  milk  to  kinder  stay 


GIRLS 


WILL  ENJOY 


THIS  SERIAL  ABOUT  REAL  GIRLS 


BY  BARBARA  KAY 


your  stomach  between  now  and  breakfast  and  here’s  a 
cookie  to  go  with  it.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  milk,  grandmother;  but  I  don’t  care 
for  the  cookies.  I  never  eat  between  meals.” 

“Your  grandfather  and  I  had  a  little  spell  o’  argument 
about  the  cookies.  Your  brother  Johnny  used  to  like  ’em, 
when  he  was  a  little  feller.  He  was  a  real  good  little  boy, 
Johnny  was.” 

“We  don’t  call  him  Johnny.” 

“Well,  your  grandfather  and  I  always  called  him 
Johnny.  I  hope  he’ll  get  well  enough  to  get  down  to 
gran’ma’s  before  the  Summer  is  over.  Gran’ma  could 
help  him  to  get  well.  Your  father’s  proud  of  his  boy,  I 
guess.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  him  to  have  a  grown  boy 
to  go.  The  next  best  thing  to  going  himself.” 

“I  don’t  think  he  ever  cared  about  going  himself.  Any¬ 
body  who  was  connected  with  steel  production  in  any  way 
felt  that  they  were  being  a  great  deal  more  useful  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.” 

“Whatever  your  father  was  doing  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  I  guess  his  soul  and  his  spirit  was  all  the  way  across 
it.” 

“I  think  you  are  mistaken,  grandmother.” 


QRANDMOTHER  Swift  looked  at  her  granddaughter 
^  over  the  rims  of  her  glasses  and  smiled. 

“It’s  one  o’  the  easiest  things  in  the  woi’ld  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  Elizabeth,”  she  said. 

Elizabeth  put  out  her  hand  for  her  glass  of  milk,  and 
began  to  drink  it  with  a  sudden  meekness. 

“You  go  and  set  youi’self  in  the  chair  by  the  bed  and 
finish  your  milk,  and  I’ll  lay  back  your  bed  for  you. 
There’s  a  golden  robin  has  a  nest  in  that  tree,  and  I  guess 
there’ll  be  a  family  there  pretty  soon.” 

“You  mean  an  oriole,  don’t  you,  grandmother?  Oh, 
I’m  crazy  to  see  one!” 

“Some  folks  call  it  that.  Golden  robin  means  moi’e  to 
me.  I  like  to  have  things  called  by  their  prettiest  names. 
Speaking  o’  names,  I’ll  tell  you  a  conundrum  that  my 
grandmother  used  to  tell  me,  a  real  appi’opriate  conun¬ 
drum,  seeing  that  it’s  about  a  namesake  o’  yours.  See 
how  long  it  takes  you  to  guess  it : 


“Elizabeth,  Elspeth,  Betsy  and  Bess, 

All  went  together  to  seek  a  bird’s  nest. 

They  found  a  bird’s  nest  with  four  eggs  in  it, 
They  each  took  one  and  left  three  in  it.” 


“Oh,  I  know!”  Elizabeth  said.  “It  was  all  one  girl — Eliza¬ 


beth,  Elspeth,  Betsy  and  Bess— all  nicknames  for  Eliza¬ 
beth.  I  never  heard  of  any  one  called  Elspeth,  but  I’m 
called  the  others  myself.” 

“Your  great-grandmother  was  always  called  Elspeth. 
She  always  called  you  that  when  you  were  a  baby.” 

“Did  she?  I  didn’t  know  that  I  ever  saw  my  great¬ 
grandmother.” 

“CUE  saw  you,  though.  She  loved  you  better  than  any 
^  grandchild  she  lived  to  see,  because  you  were  named 
after  her,  I  suppose.  She  used  to  say  that  conundrum  was 
wrote  about  her,  because  she  was  four  or  five  different  char¬ 
acters,  all  in  one.  Elizabeth  when  she  was  feeling  high  and 
mighty,  Elspeth  when  she  was  good,  Betsy  when  she  had 
trouble  keeping  herself  in,  and  Bess  when  she  put  on  her 
airs  and  graces.  Bessie  was  a  real  stylish  name  in  her  day. 
You  are  considerable  like  her,  Elizabeth.” 

“I’ve  always  thought  I  resembled  my  own  mother  more 
than  any  one.  She  was  an  Endicott,  you  know.” 

“Your  great-grandmother  was  a  Jones.  The  Joneses 
had  the  name  o’  being  oixe  of  the  likeliest  families  in 
Crocker  Neck.  And  she  had  the  reputation  of  having 
the  prettiest  manners  and  the  kindest  ways  of  any  girl  from 
here  to  Chatham.”  Grandmother’s  eyes  looked  kindly 
over  the  tops  of  her  ridiculous  glasses.  “You  come  and 
hop  into  bed  now.  You’ll  get  cold  setting  by  .that  open 
window.” 

“I  guess  I  know  what  my  own  father  thought  and  acted 
like  last  Winter,”  Elizabeth  said,  but  not  aloud,  as  she 
slipped  between  the  creamy  linen  sheets  and  her  grand¬ 
mother  tucked  her  under  the  blue-and-white  comfortable. 
She  closed  her  eyes  for  the  good-night  kiss  that  she  ex¬ 
pected,  but  the  kiss  did  not  come.  Instead  her  grand¬ 
mother  made  her  way  to  the  door  and  stood  holding  it 
open,  as  she  looked  back  to  say: 

“VOUR  grandfather  and  I  are  real  glad  to  have  you  with 

*  us,  Elizabeth.  It’s  always  a  day  of  rejoicing  to  us  when 
we  have  our  own  flesh  and  blood  under  our  roof.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  start  out  in  life  thinking,  the  conclusion  you 
kinder  come  to,  when  all’s  said  and  done,  is  that  blood  is 
thicker  than  water.”  Her  tone  was  exactly  as  gentle  as 
before,  but  alone  in  the  darkening  room,  Elizabeth  felt  a 
slow  wave  of  crimson  mount  to  her  forehead  and  spread 
hot  over  her  face. 

“Grandmother  doesn’t  think  I  am  very  nice,”  she 
thought. 

Continued  on  page  1  UO 
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•‘I  OBJECT,”  SAID  MR.  GRISWOLD  BRISKLY,  “CIDER  AIN’T  LIQUOR” 


HIS  OWN  VINEYARD 

BY  IZOLA  FORRESTER 


AYS  of  heavy  snowfall  had  hidden 
the  long  wood  road  that  ran  from 
Brookside  to  the  Four  Corners 
crossing  three  miles  away  on  the 
main  road.  It  was  a  cross-cut  any¬ 
way,  rarely  used  excepting  by  Pa 
in  his  timber-cutting  or  when  the 
hunters  came  through  in  the  late 
Fall.  Between  the  Bennett  farm 
and  the  crossing  there  was  no  house, 
only  a  small  hemlock-enclosed  burial-ground  and  two  empty 
rock  chimneys  rearing  forlornly  above  empty  cellars  to 
show  where  there  had  once  been  rooftrees. 

Ala  glanced  up  the  dark  road  when  she  shut  the  side 
door  of  the  kitchen  for  the  night.  It  had  an  upper  half  of 
glass,  flecked  with  wet  snow,  but  she  wiped  a  spot  clear  and 
peered  out  at  the  still,  white  expanse  and  softly  falling 
heavy  flakes.  It  looked  like  a  world  of  unreality  against 
the  flow  of  yellow  lamplight  from  her  door.  She  called  the 
brown  setter  in,  and  dropped  the  oak  bar  into  its  place  with 
a  little  silent  hope  there  might  be  no  one  caught  out  in  the 
storm . 

Pa  and  the  hired  man  always  retired  promptly  at  eight, 
but  she  would  “putter  around”  as  Pa  said,  doing  one  thing 
after  another,  and  humming  to  herself  until  the  big  Seth 
I  homas  clock  on  the  shelf  above  her  head  struck  nine.  It 
was  warm  and  restful  in  the  large  sitting-room.  Rows  of 
plants  bloomed  throughout  the  Winter  along  the  window- 
ledges,  with  a  challenge  at  the  almanac’s  alarms.  Ala’s 
desk  was  deep  and  wide  and  rarely  cleared.  The  shelves 
held  her  favorite  books,  her  Bible  and  calf-bound  dic¬ 
tionary,  Walt  Whitman  shouldering  room  with  Keats 
and  Ellen  Key,  Olive  Schreiner’s  “Woman  and  Labor”  in 
League  with  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”  and  Maeterlinck’s  “Life 
of  the  Bee,”  "Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut”  arguing  the  right 
of  way  with  “The  Divine  Alystery,”  an  old  copy  of  “The 
Lamplighter”  making  comrades  with  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
“Walden”  and  Stevenson  starting  a  new  shelf  with  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Kipling. 

HER]:  slle  would  sit  in  quiet,  two  tall  old  whale-burners  on 
the  table,  with  hand-painted  bowls  and  Capitol  steps  in 
onyx.  With  her  long,  brown  hair,  just  touched  with  gray 
about  the  temples,  hanging  over  her  shoulders  in  soft 
braids,  and  her  spectacles  half-way  down  her  nose,  she 
would  go  over  monthly  reports  for  her  various  societies, 
read  her  magazines  and  county  paper,  and  write  letters. 

II  ere  she  loved  to  muse  and  meditate  for  a  quiet  hour 
nightly,  her  world  about  her  in  perspective  as  she  planned 
the  activities  of  another  day. 

The  rap  came  at  the  side  door  twice  before  she  placed  the 
sound.  Tip,  behind  the  stove  wakened  and  growled,  but 


MA  BENNETT,  AS  ONE  OF  EIER  NEIGHBORS 
SAID,  WAS  NOT  ONE  TO  SET  HER  HAND 
TO  THE  PLOW  AND  THEN  GO  BACK  TO 
HER  KNITTING.  IN  THE  NARRATIVE  THIS 
MONTH,  IN  THE  FACE  OF  A  CHERISHED 
TRADITION  SHE  ESTABLISHES  A  PRECE¬ 
DENT  IN  BETHANY  JUSTICE:  TO  CONSIDER 
THE  PRINCIPLE  AS  WELL  AS  THE  MERE 
FACTS  OF  THE  CASE  BETWEEN  A  HUSBAND 
AND  WIFE.  THIS  IS  THE  SECOND  TRUE 
STORY  ABOUT  MA  BENNETT  AND  HER 
INFLUENCE  IN  BETHANY.  A  THIRD  WILL 
APPEAR  IN  AN  EARLY  ISSUE,  PROBABLY 
THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 


she  hurried  on  and  lifted  the  bar  from  the  door  to  swing  it 
wide.  It  was  too  stormy  to  question  any  traveler  before 
he  was  safe  inside,  but  this  one  fell  forward  into  her  arms, 
the  muffled,  snow-covered  figure  of  a  woman!  Ma  caught 
her,  closed  the  door  against  the  wind,  and  half  carried  her 
burden  in  to  the  warm  sitting-room  fire. 

“Why,  land  alive,  Renee  Chapelle,  whatever  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?  You  never  came  through  those  woods  alone  on  such  a 
night!” 

CHE  drew  off  the  woman’s  soaked  garments,  and  wrapped 
her  in  blankets  before  the  fire.  Her  face  was  round  and 
swollen  with  tears,  the  blue  eyes  pitiful  with  fear  as  she 
tried  to  stifle  the  deep,  choking  sobs  that  shook  her. 

Oh,  Mis’  Bennett,”  she  cried,  “Andre  he  come  home  from 
Jim  Dooling’s  ’most  drunk,  and  he  go  down  cellar  and  get 
all  he  can  from  the  cider-barrel,  then  he  come  and  kick 
everything,  the  dog,  the  cows,  the  children  and  me.  He 
say  he  going  to  kill  me  just  so  soon  they  are  asleep,  so  I 
run  away  to  you.  You  know,  Mis’  Bennett,  how  I  be  good 
wife  to  him,  you  know  all  about  everything,  but  I  can’t 
stay  with  him  no  more.  First  thing  I  know  I  going  to 
jump  in  the  well  just  so  I  miss  him.” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  rocking  sidewise.  Ma 
moved  the  lamp  so  it  would  not  shine  on  her,  and  drew  a 
wolf  carriage-robe  up  over  her  knees.  She  patted  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child,  smoothing  back  her  hair  from  her  wet 
face,  her  head  on  Ma’s  shoulder.  Not  a  word  did  she  say, 
but  waited  until  the  sobbing  grew  less  violent,  then  laid 
her  on  the  sofa  with  a  hot  soapstone  at  her  feet,  and  gave 
her  a  good  drink  of  ginger-tea  and  hot  milk.  As  the 
woman  slept,  Ma  eyed  her  thoughtfully,  and  as  she  saw  in 


retrospect  the  years  of  Renee  Chapelle’s  servitude,  she  de¬ 
cided  against  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  own  vineyard. 

It  had  been  only  twenty  years  since  Renee  had  come 
from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  live  with  her  aunt  over  on  the 
Four  Corners  road.  She  had  been  a  pretty,  rosy-cheeked 
girl  of  fifteen  and  Andre  was  eighteen,  a  tall,  blond,  vision¬ 
ary  boy  who  always  sang  as  he  worked,  an  orphan  from 
the  French-Canadian  school  down  in  Yantic.  Ma  had 
never  ceased  to  blame  Rosa  Lenoir,  the  aunt,  for  the  de¬ 
ception  that  made  Renee’s  life  a  perpetual  martyrdom.  It 
was  not  until  after  their  marriage  that  Andre  learned  of  the 
coming  child  which  was  not  his.  There  were  six  of  his  own 
that  followed,  but  he  had  never  forgiven  Renee  or  ceased  to 
punish  her.  He  was  provident,  a  good  neighbor,  willing, 
genial,  cheery.  Renee  had  inherited  the  farm  perhaps  as 
tardy  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  her,  and  they  were 
prosperous,  but  once  in  so  often  Andre  went  into  a  fit  of 
brooding  and  for  days  at  a  time  impending  tragedy  hung 
over  his  home  while  he  threatened  the  life  of  the  wife  and 
mother. 

X/f A  ROCKED  back  and  forth,  watching  Renee  as  she 
slept  fitfully  under  the  gray  wolf  robe,  and  she  thought 
of  all  the  women  in  the  lonely  hill  districts,  who  lived  from 
year  to  year  in  daily  dread.  Always,  in  each  case,  the  men 
felt  they  had  just  provocation  for  any  delinquency.  There 
was  Lavinia  Davis,  living  her  childless  life  while  her  sister 
had  eight.  Winfield  Davis  was  a  big,  handsome  man  of 
forty  who  had  gone  to  school  to  Ma  years  before.  When¬ 
ever  she  met  him  driving  home  from  Yantic  now,  the  reins 
wound  loosely  about  his  whip-stock,  his  horse  taking  its 
own  way,  and  Winfield  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  justified, 
she  would  feel  a  thrill  of  secret  gladness  that  she  had 
switched  him  many  a  time  back  in  the  schoolhouse  wood¬ 
shed.  Lavinia  loved  botany.  Somehow  the  Lord  always 
seemed  to  give  folks  compensation  in  little  ways,  Ma 
thought,  when  she  would  see  Lavinia  coming  from  a  clump 
of  pine  woods,  her  hands  fondling  some  new  fern  or  sprig  of 
arbutus,  a  little  crooked  smile  on  her  lips.  She  played  the 
organ  at  the  church,  walking  the  two  miles  because  Win¬ 
field  would  not  take  his  horses  out  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

And  Mildred  Hetrick.  Ma’s  lips  pursed  as  she  medi¬ 
tated  on  the  winsome,  delicate  girl  who  had  come  so  often 
to  visit  her.  She  had  married  Chester  Weaver  when  both 
were  hardly  out  of  their  teens,  after  a  dance  up  at  North 
Scofield.  Ma  could  remember  the  night  when  Dorrance 
Weaver,  the  boy’s  father,  had  been  found  dead  on  the  floor 
of  his  mill  with  an  empty  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  in  his  hand 
after  weeks  of  a  wild  orgy.  The  mill  was  Chester’s  now, 
and  the  same  daily  fear  that  had  haunted  Dorrance’s  wife 
was  Mildred’s  portion  in  life. 

Continued  on  page  t  6 
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‘I’m  leading  the  fleetest  of  fleets 
We’re  bound  for  the  port  of  Good  Eats 
The  beautiful  strand 
Of  Campbell’s  land 
Where  vou  eet  the  wonderful  treats 


^°seph  Campbell  GqHP^^ 

Camden  ,  n.j.-.u.s-A- 


mark  reg.  nos.  47 iss 


Keep  to  the  health  course 

Health 


ply  a  question  of  finding  the 


is  sim 

1  and  sticking  to  it. 

Every  time  you  eat  good  soup  you  follow  a 
clear  well-recognized  health  course. 

The  highest  authorities  agree  that  good  soup 
performs  a  necessary  part  in  the  nourishment  of 
the  human  system  which  no  other  food  can 
duplicate.  And  they  insist  that  you  should  eat 
it  every  day. 

There  is  no  more  beneficial  food-product 
than 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

A  natural  tonic  and  regulator,  this  appetizing 
soup  is  not  only  wholesome  in  itself  but  it 
makes  the  whole  meal  more  satisfying  and 
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RUBBISH  PILES  LIKE  THE  ABOVE  ARE  STARTING  HERE  IS  A  FIRE-DEPARTMENT  CHIEF  TELLING  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  A  FIRE-PREVENTION  PARADE  WITH  FLOATS 

POINTS  FOR  MANY  DISASTROUS  FIRES  HIS  TOWN  HOW  TO  HELP  PREVENT  FIRES  SHOWING  THE  VARIOUS  WAYS  FIRES  START 


COMMUNITY  IDEAS 


THE  WOMAN’S  CLUB  OF  HINSDALE,  ILLINOIS,  SUCCESS¬ 
FULLY  RUNS  A  CHILDREN’S  DANCING-CLASS 


Photo  by  West  man 

A  COMMUNITY  ORCHESTRA  BRINGS  TOGETHER  NOT 
ONLY  THE  CHILDREN  BUT  THEIR  PARENTS  AND  FRIENDS 


A  CONSOLIDATED  CHURCH 
"INSTEAD  of  maintaining  a  number  of  small 

churches,  the  people  of  Orange  Township. 
Iowa,  joined  together  and  erected  the  magnificent 
rural  church  building  shown  below. 

Electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water, 
storerooms,  a  kitchen  and  two  dining-rooms 
are  some  of  the  conveniences.  The  main  floor 
contains  a  mothers’  rest-room  with  all  facilities 
for  caring  for  children  and  babies  during  the 
hours  of  worship.  There  is  a  large  auditorium 
and  twenty  Sunday-school  rooms  which  may  be 
closed  off  or  thrown  together  to  form  part  of  the 
auditorium. 

The  financial  plan  provides  for  a  per-capita 
tax  varying  with  the  members’  financial  ability 
and  age,  no  subscriptions  being  asked  for  or  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  church  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  exerting  both  a  spiritual 
and  social  influence. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  church 
building  stands  the  only  schoolhouse  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  The  building  and 
equipment  cost  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars  and  the 
course  of  study  embraces 
every  grade  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  the  final  year 
in  high  school.  The  build- 
ing  is  equipped  with 
kitchen,  workshop,  gym¬ 
nasium,  etc.,  and  is  the  so¬ 
cial  center  of  the  township. 

Corporal  punishment  of 
children  by  parents  is  al¬ 
most  unheard  of  in  the 
township.  The  school 
records  show  that  for  a 
number  of  years  no  pupil 
has  been  expelled  from 
school  for  misconduct. 

The  township  has  had  but 
two  lawsuits  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  During 


BUILDING  THE  SCENERY  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  PLAY 


the  same  number  of  years  no  one  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  of  constable  nor  has  the  township 
had  any  justice  of  the  peace. 

TAKE-IT-BACK  DAY 

"K/f ANY  Western  communities  now  celebrate 
1  what  is  known  as  “Take-It-Back  Day.” 
On  this  special  day  everybody  is  supposed  to 
take  back  to  the  rightful  owner  all  things  bor¬ 
rowed  for  “just  a  few  days,”  but  which  somehow 
haven’t  been  returned  for  several  months.  To 
make  the  day  a  success  the  newspapers  must  get 
back  of  the  idea  and  the  whole  affair  carried 
through  in  a  spirit  of  neighborly  fun  and  friend¬ 
liness. 


FIRE  LOSSES 

THREE  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  and 
A  fifteen  thousand  lives  lost  is  the  year’s  total 
of  what  American  carelessness  pays  for  fires. 
Communities  that  want  to  start  a  campaign  of 
public  education  on  fire  prevention  can  get 
interesting  and  valuable  information  from  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  76  William 

Street,  New  York  City. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


YY/E  HAVE  just  published 
**  an  interesting  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Easily  Made 
Playground  Apparatus,”  de¬ 
scribing  in  detail  just  how 
to  make  playground 
swings,  basket-ball  stand¬ 
ards,  sand-boxes,  teeter- 
boards  and  other  things 
that  make  up  a  real  play¬ 
ground.  If  you  have  a 
vacant  lot  in  your  town  or 
neighbor  ho  od  that  you 
would  like  to  turn  into  a 
playground,  send  for  this 
booklet,  enclosing  stamped, 
addressed  envelope.  Ad¬ 
dress  Community  Editor, 
Delineator,  New  York. 


MAKING  THE  COSTUMES 


AS  THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 


International  Harvester  Go. 

SEVERAL  SMALL  RURAL  CHURCHES  COMBINED  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO  MAKE  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  MEETING-PLACE  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  TOWNSHIP.  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  STEAM  HEAT, 

KITCHEN  AND  DINING-ROOMS  AND  A  MOTHERS’  REST-ROOM  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  CONVENIENCES 
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How  many  uses 
in  your  home? 

Fels-Naptha  takes  spots  out  of 
rugs,  carpets,  cloth,  draperies. 
Brightens  woodwork  instantly. 
Cleans  enamel  of  bath  tub,  wash- 
stand,  sink.  Safely  cleans  any¬ 
thing  cleanable. 


The  clean  naptha  odor  instantly  says  “Fels-Naptha”!  It  won’t 
allow  itself  to  he  hid.  You  can  detect  the  naptha  as  long  as  a  sliver 
of  the  golden  bar  remains. 

Naptha  is  a  surprising  dirt-loosener.  Dry-cleaners  use  it  for  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics.  When  combined  with  good  soap  the  way  it 
is  in  Fels-Naptha,  the  soap  plus  the  naptha  produces  the  greatest 
clothes-cleansing  combination  ever  invented — the  only  product  of  its 
kind — a  super-soap. 


The  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  loosens 
the  dirt.  It  takes  the  place  of  hard  rub¬ 
bing — saves  wear  on  clothes — makes 
washing  so  easy!  It  makes  clothes  sweet 
and  truly  clean — every  fibre.  It  restores 
their  bright,  fresh  appearance — preserves 
their  life.  Fels-Naptha  washes  articles 
not  to  be  trusted  to  ordinary  soaps. 

Use  Fels-Naptha  any  way  you  wish, 
but  there  is  a  special  simple  way  by 
which  clothes  soak  clean,  described  in¬ 


side  the  famous  red-and-green  wrapper 
— a  definite  suggestion  for  each  kind  ot 
clothes  —  to  save  time,  backs,  clothes 
and  money.  Get  the  real  Fels-Naptha 
of  your  grocer. 

Three  things  identify  it — the  clean 
naptha  odor,  the  golden  color  of  the 
bar,  and  the  red-and-green  wrapper.  Ask 
for  it  by  the  full  name  —  Fels-Naptha. 
Get  it  before  next  washday! 


FELS  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

©  1920  Fels  &  Co. 


WITH  THE  GLEAM  MARTHA  ODOR. 


THE  Q  OLD  E  H  BAR 
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pEQUOf 


AND 


.PILLOW  CASES/ 


Reg:.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Why  Buy 
Pequot? 


Beca  USE-PEQ  UO  TS 
are  the  recognized 
standard  of  sheet¬ 
ing  excellence. 

This  is  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Institutions, 
Hospitals  and 
Hotels  the  country 
over  have  adopted 
PEQUOTS  for  their 
use,  and  this  only 
after  rigid  compet¬ 
itive  tests. 


For  Quality, 
Durability  and 
Appearance 

insist  upon  having 
PEQUOT—  no  other  is 
“just  as  good.”  Sold 
in  the  piece  or  made 
up  in  Sheets  and  Pil¬ 
low  Cases.  Also  Pillow 
Tubing  by  the  yard. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

Made  by 
Naumkeag 
Steam  Cotton  Co. 
Salem,  Mass. 

*8 

Parker,  Wilder  &  Co. 
Boston  and  New  York 
Selling  Agents 


OF  DRESSING-TABLES 

BY  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW 


A  PRO  PER  dressing-table  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  a  daily  challenge,  to  the  woman 
who  would  look  her  best.  And  what 
woman  wouldn’t?  Unhappy  the  mirror 
which  must  frame  a  careless  reflection,  day 
after  day.  Your  dressing-table  should  be 
your  bright-and-morning  altar,  a  frank  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  physical 
good  looks.  It  is  a  give-away  of  your  habits 
and  dreams,  a  confession  of  your  laziness,  or  a 
revelation  of  good  complexion  and  chic. 

A  mirror  possesses  magic.  Place  it  properly, 
surround  it  with  charming  and  fresh  tilings, 
keep  it  shining,  and  you  will  And  your  reflec¬ 
tion  a  reward.  Somehow  one  associates  a 
woman’s  appearance  with  the  furniture  of  her 
dressing-room.  No  wonder  the  ladies  of  the 
late  lamented  eighties  and  nineties  were  so 
padded  and  absurd!  How  could  those  pon¬ 
derous  black-walnut  bureaus,  with  their  tomb¬ 
like  slabs  of  gray-wliite  marble,  bring  forth 
anything  but  bustles  and  curl-papers,  sallow¬ 
ness  and  dowdiness?  Imagine  a  sweet  and 
pretty  young  tiling  making  herself  entrancing 
before  one  of  those  funereal  monuments! 
The  gaunt  and  raw-boned  furniture  seemed  to 
bring  forth  gaunt  and  raw-boned  women. 
There  must  have  been  charming  women  in  all 
ages,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  them  sur¬ 
viving  the  ugliness  of  their  surroundings. 

The  satiric  cartoonists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  loved  nothing  better  than  to  depict 
the  follies  and  tragedies  of  the  toilet-table.  A 
lady  putting  on  her  cap  with  the  assistance 


of  two  maids  and  a  pet  dog  is  the  subject  of 
many  etchings  of  the  period,  but  the  muslin- 
hung  dressing-tables  are  lessons  in  simple 
charm,  despite  the  wicked  humor  of  the  artist. 

A  beswathed  dressing-table,  piled  with  cos¬ 
metics  and  wigs,  with  a  bottle  of  gin  sticking 
out  from  under  the  untidy  curtains,  is  back¬ 
ground  for  an  etching  called  “Contemplation 
Upon  a,  Coronet,”  wherein  an  untidy  actress 
looks  hi  rapture  upon  a  coveted  coronet.  Her 
dressing-table  somehow"  suggests  that  she’ll 
never  get  it.  The  French  and  English  artists 
of  the  period  loved  nothing  better  than  to  por¬ 
tray  the  preposterous  head-dresses  of  the  day. 
alwrays  with  a  dressing-table  as  much  over¬ 
draped  as  the  lady  herself. 

yERY  different  is  the  making  of  the  toilet 
nowadays,  when  one  allows  so  few  moments 
and  grudges  any  extra  time.  The  routine  of 
the  toilet  is  an  affair  of  dexterity,  and  the 
honors  are  to  the  swift  and  sure  rather  than  to 
the  languorous  and  careless.  The  stage  is  the 
only  excuse  for  serious  make-up.  The  dress¬ 
ing-room  of  the  ordinary  woman  is  a  passage — 
in  both  architecture  and  habit — an  important 
interval  in  a  busy  day. 

Most  women  prefer  to  use  their  bathrooms 
as  dressing-rooms,  even  if  it  means  reducing 
the  size  of  the  bedroom.  Architects  are  more 
and  more  considerate  of  women,  and  bathrooms 
are  often  large  enough  for  dressing-table,  chaise 
longue  and  clothes-closets. 

Concluded  on  page  66 


BLUE  SILK  HANGINGS  AND  A  GARLAND  OF  PORCELAIN 
ORANGE-BLOSSOMS  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  MIRROR 


(Q)  b>j  Mattie  fleivitt 

A  SMALL  DRESSING-TABLE  PLACED  AGAINST  THE  LIGHT 
WITH  A  SMALL  STANDING  MIRROR  UPON  IT 


A  FRESH  AND  FLOWERY  TABLE  HUNG 
WITH  A  PALE  BLUE  COTTON 


A  LONG  NARROW  SHELF  HUNG  WITH  BLUE-AND-CREAM-STRIPED  SILK  AND  COVERED 
STOOL  IS  COVERED  WITH  THE  STRIPED  SILK.  NOTE  THE  OLD  GILT- 


WITH  PLAIN  GLASS. 
FRAMED  MIRROR 


THE  SMALL 
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BUSY,  HAPPY  MRS. 
CLERGYMAN 


THE  FIRST 'PRIZE  PAPER  IN 
THE  DELINEATOR’S  “  TELL 
YOUR  TROUBLES”  CONTEST 


These  revelations  of  a  plucky  and 
versatile  housewife  were  received  in 
response  to  our  offer  of  prizes  for  the 
best  letters  telling  the  respective  writ¬ 
ers’  household  difficulties  and  their 
solution.  This  woman  has  received 
a  leading  prize. 

Other  papers,  rich  in  human  inter¬ 
est  and  helpful  suggestion,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  later  issues. 


I  have  four  healthy,  jolly  children; 

Donald,  sixteen  years  old,  in  second 
year  at  high  school;  he  expects  to 
enter  a  university.  Harriet,  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  in  the  first  year  at 
high  school;  she  hopes  to  complete 
the  high-school  course  in  three 
years.  She  is  my  right  hand  in 
the  home,  a  regular  little  woman; 
sings  like  a  bird  and  is  loved  by  all.  Alice, 
mother’s  “joy  girl,”  who  has  her  daddy’s 
brains,  is  always  at  the  head  of  her  class.  She 
is  twelve  years  old,  in  the  seventh  grade;  is 
undecided  whether  she  wants  to  be  a  domestic- 
science  teacher.  Walter,  aged  ten,  is  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  is  already  eager  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  He  has  been  a  farmer 
from  his  babyhood;  is  perfectly  fearless  on 
any  horse;  loves  and  is  loved  by  all  animals. 
His  life  is  a  dream  of  the  time  when  he  will  be 
a  farmer.  He  knows  more  about  cows,  soils, 
and  crops  than  Ms  mother  does. 

My  husband  and  four  children  are  all 
splendidly  well.  We  have  lots  of  fresh  air. 
We  sleep  in  tents  in  the  manse  yard  from 
early  June  till  we  go 
to  bed  with  hot- 
water  bottles  (al¬ 
ways  in  individual 
beds).  In  the  Win¬ 
ter  we  have  our  bed¬ 
room  windows  open 
and  my  husband 
breaks  the  ice  to  get 
into  Ms  cold  bath 
when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  “357  de¬ 
grees”  below  zero 
(one  of  my  troubles). 

YyE  LIVE  very  sim¬ 
ply  ;  eat  plain  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  We 
love  and  are  loved; 
try  and  stand  up  to 
our  troubles  and  know 
that  “God’s  in  His 
heaven,  all’s  right 
with  the  world.” 

Ours  is  a  seven- 
room  house,  not  large 
enough  for  our  family. 

We  have  no  guest¬ 
room,  no  batliroom 
or  inside  toilet,  and 
no  water  -  works ;  no 
furnace.  The  very 
small  basement  is 
unfinished ;  the  vege¬ 
tables  freeze  unless  a 
lamp  is  put  down  in 
Winter.  The  soft- 
water  pump  also 
freezes  from  Novem¬ 
ber  till,  usually,  the 
middle  of  March. 

The  manse  is 
tucked  so  close  under 
the  protecting  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the 
church  that  I  have 
to  go  outside  to  know 
h  the  sun  sMnes ; 
one  .  room  wMch  is 
signified  by  the  name 
of  the  workroom  is  so 
close  to  the  side  of  the 
chinch  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  useless  as  a 
room  except  after 
dark,  or  as  an  extra 
room  to  shut  out 
noises  from  the  pas¬ 


“I  TRY  TO  KEEP  THE  DISH-WASH¬ 
ING  TREE  FROM  IRKSOMENESS 
i  AND  MONOTONY  BY  TELLING  A 
THRILLING  CONTINUED  STORY” 


very  valuable,  but  the  roof  often  weeps  on 
the  rugs  and  chairs  and  has,  up  to  the  present 
time,  just  missed  weeping  on  the  books.  We 
tremble  when  the  snow  begins  to  go.  Do 
you  know  a  North  Dakota  Winter,  in  a  fur¬ 
naceless  house? 

On  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  reception- 
room.  Tins  has  tM’ee  windows,  but  owing  to 
its  position  we  get  only  a  glint  of  sunsMne  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  day.  The  heater  takes 
up  a  lot  of  space  as  it  has  to  heat  the  dining¬ 
room  also.  There  is  an  archway  leading  from 
one  room  to  the  other;  the  heater  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms,  a  little  to  the  right.  We 
keep  warm,  but  it  costs  us  a  good  deal  to  be 
comfortable.  The  dimng-room  leads  into 
the  kitchen.  It  has 
built  -  in  china  -  closets. 
There  is  only  roo m 
for  m  y  sewing-ma- 
cMne,  the  long  din¬ 
ing-table  and  the 
sideboard. 

The  kitchen  is  the 
sunmest  room  in  the 
house,  and  is  nice 
and  roomy.  It  has 
a  kind  of  alcove 
wMch  was  originally 
a  pantry.  There  are 
two  windows  and  a 
glass  door,  also  a 
storm  -  door  w  li  i  c  h 
leads  into  a  wood¬ 
shed,  bmlt  on,  where 
the  pump  is,  also  a 
coal -shed.  The  soft- 
water  pump  is  over 
the  kitchen  sink, 

I  have  no  outside 
help  in  caring  for  the 
home,  and  none  in 
gettrng  the  meals.  I 
do  not  send  laundry 
out.  We  have  dinner 
at  noon. 

’J’HE  labor  -saving 
devices  I  own  are: 
four- burner  oil  -  stove 
and  oven,  an  electric 
wasMng  -  macMne.  a 
vacuum  sweeper ;  a 
bread  -mixer,  a  r  e- 
frigerator,  an  electric 
flat-i ron,  a  home¬ 
made  kitchen  cabinet, 
and  a  fireless  cooker. 
I  borrow  an  electric 
vacuum  -  sweeper  once 
in  three  weeks  and 
use  an  extension  iron¬ 
ing-board  with  at¬ 
tached  sleeve-board 
when  needed. 

We  have  no  laun¬ 
dry.  In  Winter  we 
use  the  electric  washer 
in  the  kitchen.  In 
Summer  we  wash 
with  the  electric 
washer  in  the  yard, 

Concluded  on 
page  8  6 


tor’s  study — fortunately  it  leads  into  the  study. 

The  house  has  a  small  porch  entrance,  and 
a  very  small  hall — altogether  too  small  for 
any  use.  When  my  boy  has  a  Boy  Scout 
meeting — he  is  patrol  leader — fifteen  boys 
crowd  in,  conglomerate  with  rubbers,  over¬ 
coats  and  caps.  When  choir  practise  is  held 
at  the  manse  M  the  coldest  Winter  weather, 
twelve  or  more  men  and  women  try  to  fmd 
coat-hangers,  and  so  forth,  in  the  hall. 

The  workroom  on  the  left  is  usually  taking 
care  of  unfinished  work,  sewing  and  the  like. 
My  husband’s  study,  also  a  very  small  room, 
leads  from  that;  he  has  a  library  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  volumes,  some  of  them 


DELINEATOR  WIVES 

BY  MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 

own  tMngs,  even  the  boys.  Baby  Bob, 
aged  six,  can  sew  on  a  button  when  he 
needs  it.” 

Husbands  also  help.  A  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  professor’s  wife  writes;  “My  dish- 
wasMng  loses  much  of  its  drudgery 
through  the  logical  and  step-saving  ar¬ 
rangement  of  my  equipment.  When  we 
bought  our  house,  the  first  tiring  my  hus¬ 
band  made  for  me  was  a  long,  narrow  shelf 
to  put  above  the  sink.” 

A  clergyman  mops  the  kitchen  floor  on 
wash-day  while  1ns  wife  does  the  dining¬ 
room  floor. 

“From  the  time  the  boys  were  three 
years  old,”  a  Massachusetts  woman 
writes,  “they  have  been  trained  to  help, 
and  each  day  have  their  part  of  the  work. 
I  have  already  begun  to  teach  little  sister 
in  tMs  same  way.” 

A  noteworthy  factor  in  efficiency  is  the 
technical  trade  knowledge  obtained  from 
the  domestic-science  department  of  a 
woman’s  magazine.  See  the  lady,  Mrs. 
R.,  of  Massachusetts,  who  sings; 

“If  you  want  to  find  out  anything 
From  babies  unto  beans, 

Just  ask  your  friends,  the  editors. 

And  read  the  magazines.” 


THIS  morning  The  Delineator  prize 
letters  were  laid  on  my  desk.  What 
to  do  about  the  housework,  with  ser¬ 
vants  proliibitive  in  price?  Do  it  your¬ 
self  ! 

A  California  woman,  with  a  family  of 
eleven,  tells  us  that  after  havhig  been  to 
market  and  returned  and  dressed  tMee 
,  babies  and  “having  fimshed  the  wasMng 
about  8:30  or  9:00,  I  then  prepare  my 
vegetables  for  the  noon  dinner.  I  also 
make  pies  or  any  pastry  I  have  for  the 
day.  Then,  while  dinner  is  cooking,  I 
make  the  beds,  dust  the  floors,  clean  the 
rugs  with  the  vacuum-sweeper,  sweep  the 
porches  and  perform  any  little  extras  I 
find  to  be  done.  I  then  get  the  dinner  on 
the  table  and  we  all  eat  at  twelve  noon.” 

And  some  twelve  hundred  other  women 
who  have  written  tMs  magazine  about  it, 
also  do  their  own  work. 

The  Delineator  wives  are  using  their 
heads  as  well  as  their  hands.  Says  an 
Illinois  woman:  “Srnce  the  majority  of 
people  live  in  houses  bmlt  after  some  one 
else’s  plan,  it  behooves  ns  house  mothers 
to  study  arrangement  of  furniture,  etc. 
TMs  is  my  housekeeping  hobby.  To  place 
furniture  so  as  to  save  steps,  give  good 
light  for  workmg  spaces  and  yet  be  not 
wholly  inartistic.” 

And  they  have  eliminated  all  the  drudg¬ 
ery  they  can  by  the  installation  of  labor- 
saving  devices  and  that  modern  “silent 
servant”  in  the  house,  electricity. 

“I  have  an  electric  washer,”  writes  Mrs. 
F.,  of  Canada,  “an  electric  motor  for  my 
sewing-macMne,  electric  iron,  electric 
toaster,  refrigerator  and  bread-mixer.  Am 
saving  for  a  vacuum  sweeper,  which  I  will 
get  soon  and  an  electric  stove  in  a  few 
months.  I  also  have  an  electric  vibrator, 
wMch  relieves  fatigue  to  a  great  extent.” 

And  some  of  them  have  cleverly  drafted 
assistance.  Mrs.  H.,  of  California,  who 
fMds  time  for  crocheting  and  playing  the 
piano  after  doing  the  work  for  a  family  of 
eleven,  tells  us:  “I  do  not  have  the  bogy- 
man  of  a  work-basket  forever  before  me. 
Every  one  of  the  family  looks  after  their 


Isn’t  it  an  acliievement  of  winch  a 
nation  may  be  proud,  the  home-making 
of  these  women  whose  cleverness  and  skill 
compass  with  one  pair  of  hands  the  duties 
of  a  whole  staff  of  Mred  women?  Still 
through  all  their  pages  rims  a  tin-ill  of 
happiness  and  enthusiasm.  The  mother 
of  a  household  of  eleven  arranges  supper 
for  six  o’clock  because — “We  thus  have  a 
long  evening  for  entertainment  or  music 
or  going  any  place  we  wish.” 

A  kitchen  apron  is  just  as  noble  a  badge 
of  service  as  a  war-work  uniform  with  a 
Sam  Browne  belt.  Feel  tliis  way  about 
it  and  you’ll  find  housework  as  dignified 
and  as  interesting  as  any  other  job  if 
you’ll  only  make  it  so. 

We  recommend  Delineator  wives! 


I  LIVE  in  a  small  city,  about 
one  thousand  five  hundred  peo¬ 
ple,  near  a  rich  farming  com- 
miuiity.  My  husband  is  the  pastor 
of  a  church,  arid  has  two  other 
preaclring-pbints,  one  seven  miles 
outside  the  city,  the  other  eleven 
miles  out." 

I  am  mother  and  pastor's  wife, 
wMch  latter  includes  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  secretary  of  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society,  secretary  of 
the  Women’s  Missionary  Society, 
church  visitor,  and  so  forth.  I  also 
belong  to  the  Women’s  Federated 
Clubs,  and  the  Relief  Corps.  I 
paint  all  the  advertisements  for  any 
church  functions,  such  as  dairy 
lunches,  cMcken-pie  suppers,  Easter 
suppers,  and  special  topics  for 
preacMng  services  or  lectures  held 
in  our  church.  I  am  supposed  to 
hold  the  rerns  of  many  of  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  women  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  I  am  also  chairman  of  tha 
flower  committee,  visiting  com¬ 
mittee  and  many  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  work. 


TtOXS 


Lou) -Cost  Dishes  for 
High- Cost  Days 

WHEN  a  ten-thousand-dollar-a- 
year  chef  is  paid  to  create  pop- 
over  cream  puffs  from  left  -  over 
muffins,  unbaked  custards  with 
left-over  cocoa,  or  luncheon  appe¬ 
tizers  from  unused  slices  of  tomato, 
why  shouldn’t  we  home-makers  be 
proud  instead  of  apologetic  at  our 
own  home  talents  in  this  direction  ? 

There  is  nothing  that  the  chef  uses  more 
than  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine.  It  will  be 
just  as  helpful  to  you  in  making  left-overs, 
canned  foods,  fruits,  and  juices,  into  ten- 
thousand  dollar  chef  creations.  It  will 
transform  half-a-can  of  tomatoes  or  other 
vegetables  into  a  delicious  salad,  use  up 
unattractive  bits  of  fruit  in  a  colorful 
dessert,  or  stretch  cold  meat  from  a  roast 
into  twice  the  number  of  portions  it 
might  ordinarily  serve. 

Here  are  a  few  “low-cost-dishes”  which 
you  will  find  helpful  in  solving  your  home 
food  problems  in  these  high-cost  days. 


LEFT-OVER  MEAT  LOAF  DE  LUXE 

Take  two  cups  of  any  left-over  stoclqbouil- 
lon  or  diluted  gravy,  bring  to  boiling 
point,  add  one  envelope  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  softened  in  one-half  cup  cold 
water.  When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen, 
add  two  cups  of  any  cold  chopped  meat  at 
hand— ‘veal,  ham,  beef,  or  chicken,  which 
has  been  salted  to  taste.  Also  mold  in  a 
little  red  or  green  pepper,  celery,  onion  if 
desired,  or  parsley.  Turn  into  a  square 
mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  water  and  chill. 
Remove  from  mold  to  platter  for  serving, 
or  cut  in  slices. 

JELLIED  VEGETABLES  LUXURO 

Soak  one  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gela¬ 
tine  in  one-half  cup  cold  water  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Add  one-half  cup  mild  vinegar,  two 
cups  boiling  water,  one-half  cup  sugar  and 
one  teaspoonful  salt.  Strain  and  when 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  add  any  left¬ 
over  vegetables  on  hand,  such  as  string 
beans,  peas,  beets,  chopped  cabbage,  a  few 
stalks  of  celery,  a  little  cucumber  or  pep¬ 
per.  Turn  into  mold,  first  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  chill.  May  be  served  with  or 
without  mayonnaise  and  lettuce. 

UNBAKED  CUSTARD 

Soak  one-half  envelope  of  Knox  Sparkling 
Gelatine  in  one-fourth  cup  cold  water  ten 
minutes.  Make  a  custard  of  two  egg  yolks, 
one-third  cup  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  salt 
and  two  cups  milk.  Add  soaked  gelatine 
to  the  hot  custard,  and  when  nearly  cool, 
add  whites  of  eggs,  beaten  until  stiff, 
two-thirds  cup  stale  cake  crumbs  and  one 
teaspoonful  vanilla.  Turn  into  small  cups, 
first  dipped  in  cold  water  and  chill.  Any 
left-over  cocoa  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
milk. 

MUFFINS  OR  POP-OVER 
CREAM  PUFFS 

If  pop-overs  are  left  from  breakfast,  make 
an  opening  in  each  one  just  large  enough 
to  fill  the  center.  For  six  pop-overs  take 
one-half  cup  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls 
sugar  and  one-half  teaspoonful  vanilla,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  one  leaspoonful  Knox 
Sparkling  Gelatine,  softened  in  one-fourth 
cup  milk  10  minutes  and  dissolved  over  hot 
water.  When  mixture  iscool.fillpop-overs. 


Not  only  does  Knox  Gelatine  make  up  in¬ 
to  many  low-cost  dishes,  but  it  is  an 
economy  in  itself,  for  one  box  makes 
twenty-four  individual  servings  or  pro¬ 
vides  a  family  of  six  with  four  delicious 
salads  or  desserts  for  four  different  meals. 

If  you  would  like  other  suggestions  for 
attractive  low-cost  dishes,  write  for  my 
booklets — “Food  Economy”  and  “Dainty 
Desserts.”  They  are  free  of  charge.  Just 
enclose  a  2-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage 
charges  and  mention  your  grocer’s  name. 
Address — 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

166  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 

***tmMms*,  ‘ ‘  Wherever 

a  recipe 
calls  for 
Gelatine — - 
it  means 

KNOX” 


This  package 
contains  an 
envelope  of  pure 
Lemon  Flavor 
for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the 
busy  housewife. 
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How  you  can 
have  hands 

as  well  groomed  as  these 


Your  hands  express  your  real  self — Be  sure  you 
manicure  them  the  right  way 


THE  consciousness  of  unbecoming  or  unattractive 
clothes  may  hurt— but  it  cannot  strike  deep 
down  as  can  the  fear  that  you  are  judged 
wanting  in  real  refinement.  That  you  are  judged 
unmistakably  lacking  in  personal  nicety. 

Of  all  the  indications  of  personal  refinement, 
the  most  significant,  next  to  personal  cleanliness, 
is  well-kept  nails.  To  many,  ill-kept  nails  indicate 
actual  vulgarity. 

A  few  minutes  of  the  right  kind  of  care,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  will  keep  your  nails  and  cuticle  always 
exquisite.  The  most  important  part  of  the  manicure 
is  the  care  of  the  cuticle.  You  must  never  cut  it. 
But  with  the  Cutex  way  you  can  keep  it  always 
smooth  and  unbroken. 

With  a  bit  of  cotton  wrapped  around  the  end  of 
an  orange  stick  and  dipped  in  Cutex  work  around 
each  nail  base.  Then  wash  the  hands,  pushing  back 
the  cuticle  with  a  towel. 

For  snowy  white  nail  tips  apply  Cutex  Nail 
White  underneath  the  nails.  Finish  your  manicure 
with  Cutex  Nail  Polish. 

If  your  cuticle  has  a  tendency  to  dry  or  grow 
coarse,  apply  a  bit  of  Cutex  Cold  Cream  each  night. 

Cutex  Cuticle  Remover  comes  in  35  cent  and 
65  cent  bottles.  Cutex  Cake  Polish,  Paste  Polish, 
Nail  White  and  Cold  Cream  are  each  35  cents,  at 
all  drug  and  department  stores. 


Six  manicures  for  20  cents 


Mail  this  coupon  below  with  20  cents  and  we  will 
send  you  a  complete  Introductory  Manicure  Set, 
containing  enough  of  each  of  the  Cutex  products 
to  give  you  six  manicures.  Send  for  it  today. 

Address  Northam  Warren,  114  West  17th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

If  you  live  in  Canada ,  address  Northam  Warren , 

De/>t.  1210 ,  200  Mountain  St. ,  Montreal. 

Mail  this  coupon  with  two  dimes  today  to  Northam  Warren, 
Dept.  1210,  114  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


Name 

Street 

Ci  tv 

State . 

WHY  I  SING 
AMERICAN  SONGS 


BY  AMELITA 


In  all  her  concert  'programs  Madame  Galli- 
Curci  includes  songs  by  young,  unknown 
American  composers.  It  is  a  heartfelt, 
appreciative  interest  of  a  phenomenal  and 
sincere  artist  practically  displayed.  Amer¬ 
icans  will  treasure  it,  and  the  history  of 
A  merican  music  will  record  it. 

Thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  The  Delineator  in  the  cause  of 
American  music,  Madame  Galli-Curci  has 
made  for  this  magazine  a  list  of  some  of 
her  favorite  American  songs.  This  list 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Address 
William  Armstrong,  Music  Editor,  The 
Delineator  Service  Department,  Butterick 
Building,  NewY ork  City.  Enclose  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope. 

THE  door  of  the  future  stands  wide  open 
for  American  music.  Now  begins  a 
new  era,  a  splendid  moment,  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  a  great  awakening  in  America  to 
the  true  value  of  all  that  is  American.  And 
nothing  is  of  a  truer  value  to  any  country  than 
its  songs. 

The  art  of  a  country  is  the  soul  of  a  country 
speaking.  Music,  of  all  the  arts,  is  piost  yrnpa- 
thetic.  It  appeals  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  Those  who  are  musicians  find  in  it 
their  happiness  and  truest  comfort.  Those 
who  love  it  as  listeners,  even  though  they 
themselves  may  not  be  musicians,  would  feel 
the  very  sun  of  life  gone  out  without  it.  In 
any  country  songs  make  the  most  important 
part  of  its  music;  they  express  the  people’s 
aspirations  and  emotions  in  their  own  language 
combined  with  melody. 

When  I  came  to  this  land  and  saw  your 
wonderful  hospitality  to  artists,  it  seemed  to 
me  the  least  that  I  could  do  in  my  appreciation 
was  to  try  to  help  your  young  composers, 
especially  the  unknown  ones  who  had  not  the 
chance  of  being  heard  in  public.  So  I  began 
to  sing  American  songs  in  all  my  concerts. 

Fortunately,  I  had  studied  English  at  school 
in  my  childhood;  arriving  here  I  was  always 
together  with  Americans,  and  memory  became 
refreshed  by  earlier  knowledge.  It  is  not  easy 
for  an  Italian  to  sing  English,  but  with  work 
all  is  possible.  And  every  day  I  study  to 
make  my  diction  clearer,  keeping  all  my 
English  singing  for  songs  that  are  American, 
two,  three  or  a  group  of  them  at  every  concert. 

T  HAVE  no  trouble  in  finding  good  American 
songs  by  your  young  composers.  Of  course 
in  making  my  selections  I  look  for  the  work  of 
those  most  hopeful  and  talented,  singing  their 
songs  mainly  from  manuscript;  afterward  they 
are  published.  And  believe  me,  there  is  very, 
very  much  talent  for  musical  composition  in 
America.  The  impression  made  upon  me  by 
the  many  American  songs  that  I  know  and 
appreciate  is  that  they  have  a  distinctive 
national  quality;  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
freshness  and  of  that  ardent  vitality  that  are 
so  genuinely  American. 

To  name  a  few  of  those  talented  young  com¬ 
posers  unknown  to  their  countrymen,  and 
whose  songs  I  have  sung,  there  is  Carl  Beecher, 
who  has  written  very  good,  high-class  selec¬ 
tions;  his  “Ay la,”  for  instance,  I  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  my  program  at  the  Hippodrome  in 
New  York,  and  a  number  of  his  songs  will  be 
published;  another  unknown  one  is  Murdoch. 
His  song,  “My  True  Love  Lies  Asleep,”  I  have 
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sung  in  concert,  and  his  compositions  also  will 
be  published;  Samuels  has  written  very  good 
songs  indeed,  and  Ms  “little  Bells  of  Sevilla” 
I  sing  often  in  my  concerts;  yet  another  young 
American  composer  of  high  merit,  whose  songs 
I  sing  in  concert,  is  Julius  Chaloif ,  and  there  are 
many  others  whom  I  might  enumerate. 

It  means  encouragement  to  those  boys  to 
have  me  sing  their  songs,  and  it  brings  happi¬ 
ness  to  me  to  sing  them.  They  deserve  it, 
one  and  all;  they  write  good  music.  Every¬ 
where  I  invite  them  to  dinner,  those  young 
Americans  of  talent,  and  xu'ge  them  to  com¬ 
pose.  “If  you  will  write  a  good  song,”  I 
promise,  “I  will  sing  it.  But  if  it  is  not  a  good 
song — well,  you  know  what  will  happen  then.” 

Your  well-known  composers  whose  songs  I 
know,  sing,  and  appreciate  are  many.  To 
mention  but  a  few  there  is  La  Forge,  who  lias 
done  beautiful  tilings;  there  is  MacDowell; 
there  is  Carpenter,  composer  of  lovely  numbers; 
there  is  Rogers,  a  great  artist,  of  whom  I  am  a 
friend  and  strong  admirer. 

Of  your  old  American  songs  I  can  not  ex¬ 
press  too  ardently  my  admiration,  songs  like 
those  of  Stephen  Foster,  whose  “Suwanee 
River”  I  love  to  sing.  They  are  so  genuine 
and  so  well  done  musically.  I  accept  them 
with  respect,  and  with  religious  feeling.  Like 
all  folk-songs,  they  are  sincere  and  true. 
“Deep  River”  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
melodies  that  I  have  ever  heard.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  written  too  low,  and  I  dare  not 
touch  it.  But  it  has  a  warmth  and  cello-like 
quality  that  make  me  long  to  hear  it  played  by 
Casals. 

A/TELODIES  like  “Deep  River”  and  those  of 
1VJ-  Foster  would-  be  loved  anywhere  that 
voices  sang  them,  even  though  not  a  word  of 
the  English  language  were  understood.  They 
rank  with  the  immortal  melodies  of  any 
country.  There  was  a  time  when  some  people 
may  have  regarded  Foster’s  songs  more  as  popu¬ 
lar  than  of  the  higlfiy  serious,  real  value  which 
they  so  genuinely  possess.  That  fact  may  be 
as  true  of  some  melody  now  floating  about 
America,  and  that  we  feel  moved  by  to-day. 
That  melody,  too,  may  live  on  to  be  loved 
tln-ough  all  the  years. 

To  no  singer  would  it  be  possible  to  know  all 
the  songs  of  a  country.  But  of  some  of  those 
American  songs  that  have  especially  interested 
me  I  have  made  a  list  for  The  Delineator. 
This  list  will  be  given  to  any  desiring  it.  Of 
course  in  concert  performance  songs  will 
reach  many  hearts  at  a  single  hearing,  but  all 
with  voices,  whether  singing  publicly  or 
privately,  have  it  within  their  power  to  take 
an  important  part  in  making  the  music  of  their 
land  known  and  loved. 

Everywhere  I  have  found  that  my  audiences 
liked  American  songs  absolutely,  showing  their 
pleasure  by  the  degree  of  applause  granted  and 
the  encores  demanded.  Unhesitatingly  I  would 
say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  artists  to  present 
American  songs  in  their  concerts. 

A  MERICAN  audiences  are  both  very  musical 
and  very  appreciative.  They  are  also  quite 
critical,  especially  in  judging  of  singing.  It  is 
not  only  the  long,  Mgh  note  that  they  desire, 
but  they  like  the  andante  and  the  legato  in 
melody  that  is  pure  and  sustained.  Take,  for 
instance,  Massenet’s  song  “Crepuscule.”  I 
was  amazed  to  find  how  audiences  loved  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  sing  all  legato  and  sustained 
notes,  and  the  people  know  it. 

Concluded  on  page  120 
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“And,  oh,  she  dances  such-a-way 


You’ll  never  need  to  leave  your  favorite  partner 
in  the  middle  of  a  dance.  With  the  Columbia 
Grafonola  you  can  dance  to  the  last  lingering 
note  and  step.  The  Non  Set  Automatic  Stop 
takes  care  of  that.  This  exclusive  Columbia 
feature  is  at  its  best  for  dancing.  Nothing  to 
move  or  set  or  measure.  Just  start  the  Grafonola 
and  it  plays  and  stops  itself. 


Standard  Models  up  to  $300 
Period  Designs  up  to  $2100 


Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

New  York 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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This  floor  is  Armstrong' s  printed 
linoleum  Number  8282 
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ERUareotherpat- 
terns  of  Armstrong' s 
Linoleum  that  are 
very  appropriate  for 
attic  floors.  Order 
from  your  merchant 
the  pattern  of  your 
choice  by  the  number 
shown  beneath  it. 


pH? 

agjgjgsi: 

Qlorifyimr  the  Slttic 


B 


using  linoleum,  you  invade  a  new 
field  of  color  possibil ities  for  making 
any  room  attractive.  You  can  indulge 
your  love  of  color  in  scores  of  ways. 
Sand  or  blue,  gray  or  rose — a  favorite 
color  can  rule  each  room  in  the  house, 
just  as  it  does  in  the  attic  pictured  here. 

This  modern  use  of  linoleum  comes 
to  us  from  the  finest  European  homes, 
where  it  is  found  in  all  types  of  rooms, 
simple  and  elaborate. 

More  than  this,  a  linoleum  floor  is 
easily  cleaned  and  kept  clean — it  saves 
housework.  Rubbed  with  a  good  wax, 
it  does  not  mar  or  spot.  It  offers  a  very 
economical  way  to  make  over  old  floors, 
for  it  is  low  in  first  cost  and  in- upkeep — 
expensive  refinishing  will  never  be  nec¬ 
essary.  A  linoleum  floor  is  springy  to 
the  feet  and  muffles  sound.  Tight  and 
snug,  it  brings  added  comfort  to  your 
home.  Fabric  rugs  look  well  on  it. 

All  of  these  virtues  are  found  in 


Armstrong’s  Linoleum,  which  is  flexible, 
durable,  and  does  not  tear  easily.  You 
can  recognize  it  by  the  circle  A  trade¬ 
mark,  which  appears  on  the  burlap  back. 

It  will  pay  you  to  have  Jaspe,  Inlaid, 
and  Plain  Linoleum  laid  by  your  mer¬ 
chant.  Cemented  down  firmly  over 
heavy  felt  paper,  you  have  a  permanent 
floor  that  does  not  bulge — one  that  is 
attractive  for  years.  The  colors  run  clear 
through  to  the  burlap  back.  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  is  also  made  with  the  colors 
printed  on  the  surface. 

For  a  better  appreciation  of  the  charm 
and  practical  value  of  linoleum,  send  for 
our  book  on  interior  decoration,  which 
tells  how  to  use  linoleum  effectively  in 
“every  room  in  the  house.” 

Armstrong  Bureau 
of  Interior  Decoration 

Write  this  Bureau  for  advice  as  to  patterns 
to  match  any  scheme  of  interior  decoration. 
A  thoroughly  trained  decorator  in  charge. 
No  fees. 


8851 


“The  Art  of  Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration  ” 

By  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and.  Applied  Art.  Sent,  together  with  de  luxe  color  plates  of  fine  home 
interiors,  on  receipt  of  twenty  cents. 

Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs 

For  a  sanitary  floor-covering  for  your  kitchen  or  bedroom,  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  Rugs  are  fully  guaranteed  to  give  satisfactory  service.  Ask 
your  merchant  to  show  them  to  you. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Department 
906  West  Walnut  St. ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Armstrongs  Linoleum 

CIRCLE  A  TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPR. 

Jor  Every  Room  in  the  House 
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WHAT  THE  CAT 
BROUGHT  IN 

BY  KATHARINE  PERRY 


a  creature  queer  is  the  Editor’s  Cat! 

O  ,\nci  She  brings  odd  things,  there’s  no 
doubt  of  that — - 

Mice  of  the  mind  and  birds  of  the  brain. 
Cunningly  captured  to  give  no  pain. 

And  many  a  puppet  from  life’s  gay  stage. 

Still  all  athrill  with  glee  or  rage. 

That  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  you’ve  heard. 
But  there’re  so  few  left  that  it’s  grown  absurd, 
And  a  chance  for  a  glance  at  worthier  folk 
She’d  prefer  with  a  purr  and  the  hope  of  a  joke. 
By  day  she’ll  prowl  and  by  night  she’ll  stalk. 


And  her  whiskers  quiver  to  hear  bright  talk. 
By  night  she'll  stalk  and  by  day  she’ll  prowl — 
A  well-bred  Cat,  without  scratch  or  howl, 

A  cordial  Cat,  without  howl  or  scratch, 

Who  loves  a  pat  on  her  thick,  black  thatch; 
For  she  hopes  to  please,  by  her  varied  finds, 
The  numerous  kinds  of  her  readers’  minds, 
And  she’s  in  to  win,  every  little  while, 

The  tribute  of  an  approving  smile. 

May  you  pause  with  cause  for  a  thought  or  a 
grin, 

As  you  scan  the  gay  prey  the  Cat  brought  in. 


FOR  THAT  TIRED  FEELING 

SHE  looked  so  blooming  for  a 
woman  who  had  gone  all  to 
pieces  with  a  nervous  col¬ 
lapse  over  reconstruction  work 
that  one  could  not  help  asking 
how  she  did  it.  She  hardly  had  a 
right,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  pink  and  unwrinkled,  with 
upturned  corners  to  her  mouth, 
and  such  a  rested  look.  No  one  in 
New  York  has  that!  At  the  ques¬ 
tion,  she  tinned  from  her  leisure¬ 
ly  enjoyment  of  the  Blakelock 
paintings  on  the  gallery  walls,  and 
with  a  twinkling  smile  beneath  a 
drooping  blue-straw  brim,  re¬ 
plied:  “No,  I  haven’t  discovered 
Ponce  de  Leon’s  fountain  of 
youth,  but  something  lots  more 
practical.  I’ve  adopted  the  Slo¬ 
gan  of  the  Short  Sprint,  and  I’m 
living  up  to  it  religiously.  Do 
you  remember  a  silly  song  some 
college  glee-club  used  to  sing,  oh, 
ages  ago: 

“  ‘I  can  run  like  the  devil, 
When  the  road  is  level, 

For  about  one  hundred  yards.’ 


“But,  mother,  I  don’t  see  why!” 
rejoined  the  girl  rather  sulkily', 
breaking  her  cinnamon  toast  into 
tiny  bits.  “I  hardly  knew  Mrs. 
De  Wint  at  all,  though  of  course 
she  was  just  the  right  kind  to 
know,  and  she  might  have  passed 
me  a  dozen  times  in  the  street 
without  knowing  me  from  Eve.  So 
why  do  I  have  to  go  to  her  funeral, 
just  because  she  was  a  prominent 
woman?— and  I  loathe  funerals, 
anyhow!  The  camp-chairs  creak 
in  the  ghastly  pauses,  and  the 
flowers  are  stifling,  and  people 
look  at  each  other  in  that  stealthy, 
ghoulish  way,  wondering  who  mil 
be  the  next - ” 

“That’s  just  it,  Clarice.”  The 
petals  on  mother’s  flower  turban 
fairly  quivered  with  her  earnest¬ 
ness.  “You  have  no  sense  of  your 
duties  to  society.  And  you  don’t 
seem  to  realize  that  if  you  don’t 
go  to  people’s  funerals,  they'  won’t 
come  to  yours!” 

And  the  Cat,  secure  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  nine  lives,  chuckled  as 
she  slithered  among  waiters’  legs 
and  debutantes’  white  spats  on 
her  way  down-town  to  the  subway 
station. 


“When  I  heard  it  as  a  girl,  I  thought  it  was 
just  droll  nonsense,  but  now  I  know  it  holds  an 
excellent  philosophy  of  life.  It’s  a  cheerful 
antidote  to  that  awful  hymn,  ‘Go,  labor  on, 
spend  and  be  spent,’  that’s  warranted  to  make 
a  nervous  wreck  of  any  one  with  a  New  En¬ 
gland  conscience. 

“Getting  tired  or  upset  or  overdone  are  the 
three  deadly  sins  I  have  devoutly  renounced. 
On  the  level  road  and  never  exceeding  that 
symbolic  hundred  yards,  I  really  can  rim 
pretty  fast  and  have  no  end  of  a  good  time 
besides.  Being  a  spinster,  I  can’t  exactly  hus¬ 
band  my  resources,  but  I  can  respect  my  limi¬ 
tations — and  you  see  the  result.  I’ve  made  up 
my  mind  that  they  sha’n’t  put,  ‘She  hath  done 
what  she  couldn’t,’  on  my  tombstone!” 

And  she  stepped  out  into  the  Spring  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  avenue  with  such  a  lilting  step 
that  one  almost  expected  the  hundred-yard 
dash  to  take  place  then  and  there. 

A  GREAT  PLAY 

'CHOSE  managers  of  New  York  theaters 
who  defend  their  production  of  silly  and 
salacious  plays  on  the  plea  that  the  public  pre¬ 
fers  that  kind,  have  been  brilliantly  refuted 
by  the  huge  success  of  that  remarkable  drama, 
“Abraham  Lincoln.”  It  is  an  enlarging  ex¬ 
perience  to  one’s  soul  and  to  one’s  patriotism 
to  see  it,  or,  failing  that,  to  read  the  book.  It 
has  lofty  beauty  and  homely  warmth,  and  is  as 
nobly  simple  and  human  as  its  subject.  And  it 
binds  our  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  closer  to  realize 
that  it  was  an  Englishman,  the  brilliant  young 
poet’,  John  Drinkwater,  who  has  done  this  lov¬ 
ing,  reverent  justice  to  our  great  national  hero — 
has  given  him  another  “perfect  tribute.” 

No  better  stroke  of  Americanization  has 
been  put  through  than  that  of  the  Drama 
League,  by  whose  efforts  large  numbers  of 
public-school  children  were  enabled  to  see 
“Abraham  Lincoln”  at  merely  nominal  cost. 
Prizes  also  were  offered  for  the  best  accounts 
of  the  play  and  the  children’s  reactions 
to  it. 

Some  of  these  were  quaint  indeed,  and  un¬ 
consciously  droll,  but  a  surprising  proportion 
had  sensed  something  of  its  real  significance. 
A  little  Italian  girl  who  wrote  with  an  under¬ 
standing  and  feeling  quite  remarkable,  won 
the  first  prize,  a  box  holding  eight,  for  a  Satur¬ 
day  matinee.  This  could  either  be  used  or 
sold,  and  the  money — about  twenty  dollars — - 
kept  by  the  winner. 

Not  one  glance  at  this  latter  mercenary 
alternative  gave  the  child  of  Christopher 
Columbus’s  race.  She  joyfully  accepted  the 
box  and  filled  it  with  little  compatriots. 
Then1  rapt  attention  during  the  performance 
was  good  to  watch,  but  the  true  depth  of  their 
appreciation  was  proved  when  each  came  to 
school  on  Monday  morning  with  a  quarter 
“for  those  poor  children  who  had  no  money, 
to  see  that  so  wonderful  great  man!”  He 
would  have  liked  that. 

QUID  PRO  QUO 

THE  Cat  is  fond  of  tea-rooms  and  often  slips 
into  one  at  the  popular  afternoon  hour. 
They  are  so  cozy  and  intimate  that  over  the 
little  tables  with  their  dainty  service,  people 
grow  expansive  and  say  amusing  things. 

Just  the  other  day,  she  slid  softly  into  the 
Luca  della  Robbia  room  at  a  big  hotel  where 
she  finds  the  bluc-and-wliite  medallions  against 
their  gray  background  demure  and  restful. 
At  one  of  the  tables  at  the  edge  of  the  gallery 
sat  two  women,  both  slim  and  modish  in  their 
Spring  bravery,  and  only  the  shorter  and  gayer 
raiment  of  one  showed  that  she  was  the  mother 
• — that  being  the  present  fashion  in  mothers — 
and  her  companion,  the  daughter. 

“My  dear  child,”  she  was  saying,  between 
bites  of  a  hot,  buttered  crumpet  that  looked 
delicious  and  deadly  enough  to  lay  her  low 
within  the  hour,  “you  simply  must  go.  It’s 
so  important  for  you  to  be  seen  there.” 


THERE’S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  IT 
AS  THE  Lady  of  the  Old  School  came  slowly 
l  v  down  her  path  one  bright  May  morning, 
between  the  borders  of  pink-and-w'hite  Dar¬ 
win  tulips,  the  senior  deacon  was  just  turning 
the  comer  by  the  Congregational  church. 
So  she  waited  a  little  by  the  gate  and  they 
walked  on  toward  the  post-office  together. 

“We  all  do  miss  Dana  from  the  bank.”  said 
the  Lady.  “He’s  gone  to  the  city,  I  hear.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Dana’s  father,  worldly-wise, 
“these  boys  of  ours  who’ve  been  to  the  war 
seem  to  find  small-town  life  a  size  too  snug  for 
them,  I  guess,  and  they're  keen  to  get  out  into 
the  big  world  again!” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  that's  so.  And  what  did  he 
get  to  do  down  there?”  pursued  the  voice  of 
village  interest. 

“Well,  his  captain  thinks  a  lot  of  that  boy, 
and  through  him  he’s  got  a  pretty  nice  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,” 
replied  the  Deacon  with  nonchalant  pride. 

“Now,  that’s  good  to  hear,”  and  the  Lady 
beamed  approvingly  through  her  glasses. 
“In  these  days,  what  with  eating  out  in  res- 
taiu'ants  and  dancing  all  night  and  going  to 
the  movies,  there’s  mighty  little  home  life  any 
more  in  the  city,  they  say.  I ’in  real  pleased 
to  hear  that  Dana’s  doing  what  he  can  to  in¬ 
sure  what  there  is  left!” 

A  DUBIOUS  BARGAIN 

“CORTING  the  laundry  at  our  house  is 
worse  than  a  game  of  anagrams,”  said 
the  Stay-at-Home  Girl.  “You  sec,  in  these 
days  of  the  high  cost  of  everything,  it’s  an  in¬ 
teresting  puzzle  to  clothe  as  well  as  feed  four 
big  daughters — and  I  help  mother  a  good  deal 
as  I  am  the  oldest.  And  the  way  those  sisters 
of  mine  lose  handkerchiefs  is  a  perfect  shame, 
hi  spite  of  which,  mother  still  sticks  to  the  good 
old  idea  that  a  handkerchief  should  be  pure 
linen,  or  one’s  salvation  is  in  danger. 

“After  a  week  of  unusually  heavy  mouclioir 
casualties,  mother  was  down-town  at  Alt- 
maker’s  and  saw  some  awfully  good  real  linen 
handkerchiefs  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece — 
and  you  know  how  mother  loves  a  bargain!  So 
she  bought,  a  lot  of  them,  and  when  they  came 
home,  we  found  out  why  they  were  so  cheap. 

“They  were  marked  with  the  tag-ends  of  the 
alphabet — all  those  crazy  letters  that  people’s 
names  never  begin  with — Q  and  I  and  U,  and 
even  Y  and  Z.  So  of  course  they  had  been 
left  over.  Mother  said  she  didn't  think  the 
initials  made  any  difference  compared  to  the 
beautiful  quality  of  the  linen. 

“And  now  when  the  laundry  comes  up,  how 
can  I  tell  which  belongs  to  whom,  when  I  can't 
remember  whether  Elizabeth  chose  all  the  Q’s 
and  Sally  the  Z’s  and  Ann  the  Y’s — I  think  she 
did,  for  she's  always  asking  questions.  Any¬ 
how,  I  took  all  the  I’s,  so  that’s  easy.  And 
when  they  drop  them  in  school,  they  never  get 
them  back,  for  nobody  knows  who  to  return 
them  to.  But  mother  still  thinks  they  were  a 
wonderful  value  for  the  money!” 

CRUELTY  TO  TIME’S  CHILDREN 

'T'HAT  stately  clock  of  long  ago, 

That,  yonder  in  the  corner  towers. 

Looks  quite  benign — but  do  you  know 
It  strikes  the  little  quarter-hours! 

HAVE  THEM  ARRESTED 

A  LL  darkly  clad,  with  noiseless  tread. 

The  shadows  prowl  at  close  of  day; 

But  when  the  sun  jumps  out  of  bed, 

The  thievish  creatures  steal  away. 

HIGH  MISDEMEANORS 

HFO  VIEW  sky  scandals  oft  I  sit 

On  cloudless  nights,  and  watch  and  wait; 
For  all  astronomers  admit 

The  finest  stars  will  scin-til-late. 


THE  real  secret  of  Beauty  is  good  health 
. . .  and  good  health  is  just  as  dependent 
on  certain  food  elements  as  it  is  on  bath¬ 
ing  or  exercise. 

We’re  learning  much  about  the  Vita- 
mines  now-a-days.  Unless  a  diet  contains 
one  of  the  Vi t amines  there  is  lowered 
vitality  and  undernourishment  with  a  “let¬ 
down”  in  good  looks  and  mental  capacity. 

Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is  rich  in  the 
Vitamine  element . . .  Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
balances  any  reasonable  diet,  gives  that 
charm  to  the  complexion,  grace  to  the 
body  and  mental  vivacity  that  exercise 
and  good  living  alone  once  gave. 

Buy  the  regular  cake  of  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  in  the  familiar  tin-foil  package  with 
the  yellow  label  from  your  grocer  —  it  is 
fresh  and  pure —  accept  no  substitute. 

Read  about  the  amazing  health  value 
of  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  in  the  booklet 
“Yeast  for  Health” — send  coupon  to  The 
Fleischmann  Company  in  your  city  or 
|  any  of  these  offices: 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  CO. 

701  Washington  St.,  New  York 

508  Green  Bldg.  327  LaSalle  St.  208  Simcoe  St.  941  Mission  St. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Chicago,  Ill.  Toronto,  Canada  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Webster  Bldg. 


THE  WAY  TO 
TAKE  YEAST 

Yeast  has  an  appetiz¬ 
ing,  creamy  taste.  You 
eat  from  one-half  to 
a  whole  cake  3  times 
a  day  before  meals;  or 
ta  ke  it  crumbled  in  wa¬ 
ter,  fruitjuices,  or  milk. 

Yeast  is  not  a  drug  or 
medicine.  It  is  a  food 
and  a  tonic,  and  as 
such  should  be  taken 
persistently  for  best 
results. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


To:  The  Fleischmann  Co.  (address  in  your  city  or  nearest  office). 

You  may  send  me  without  cost  your  “Yeast  for  Health”  Book  D-1020 
as  offered  in  this  advertisement. 

My  Name _ _ _ 

Street  Address _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ State _ _ 

Fi ! I  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 


4 


3 
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H, 


ome  from  the  summer  vacation  !  Up  go  shades  !  Shutters 
are  flung  wide  open ,  and  the  welcoming  light  comes  streaming  in. 
But  alas,  covers  are  dusty,  and  curtains  have  become  soiled.  Then 
when  suit  cases  and  trunks  are  opened,  out  come  tumbling  soiled 
little  rompers  and  smocks ,  and  mussed  white  skirts  and  blouses. 
So  much  that  needs  washing  l 


Bat  the  Woman-Who-Is-Wise  bundles  all 
the  soiled  things  together  and  carries  them 
to  the  basement.  There  stands  her  1900 
Cataract  Electric  Washer  with  its  gleaming 
copper  tub,  and  silvery  gray  trimmings,  . 
silent  and  ready  to  receive  those  clothes  and 
make  them  spotless  and  crisp  as  new. 


Into  the  smoothly-lined  tub  they  go,  and 
swiftly,  purposefully  the  tub  rocks  back  and 
forth,  sending  the  soapy  cleansing  water 
through  the  clothes  in  the  magic  figure  8 
movement,  which  forces  that  water  through 
them  four  times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary 
washer.  Thus  the  clothes  are  washed 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  by  this  wonderful 
figure  8  motion,  which  is  an  exclusive  feature 
of  the  1900. 


Then  through  the  wringer  they  go,  which 
also  works  electrically,  and  which  can  be 
shifted  from  the  washer  clear  over  to  the 
clothes  basket  without  the  need  of  one  extra 


The  water  swirls 
through  the  clothes 
in  a  figure  8  mo¬ 
tion  four  times  as 
often  as  in  the 
ordinary  washer. 


step.  N ever  any  tears  in  fine  undergarments, 
never  any  buttons  snatched  off!  For  there 
is  not  a  single  part  in  the  tub  to  catch  the 
clothes  and  cause  wear  and  tear.  Nothing 
to  lift  out  and  clean  after  the  wash  is  finished ! 


The  1900  Cataract  costs  less  than  2c  an 
hour  to  operate,  and  washes  the  clothes  in 
8  to  10  minutes. 


Write  for  a  copy  of 
the  book  “ George 
Brinton's  Wife". 
It  is  an  interesting 
story  with  some 
surprising  truths. 


1900  CATARACT  WASHER 


1900  WASHER  COMPANY,  208  Clmton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory  and  Office,  Canadian  1900  Washer  Company,  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


YOUR  IRONING  OUTFIT 

BY  GLADYS  BECKETT 


THE  ironing  center  should  be  placed  near 
direct  light  as  a  slight  scorch  often  occurs 
when  the  ironer  can  not  see  her  work. 
If  possible,  have  the  light  come  from  the  left. 

There  are  two  principles  to  guide  you  in  the 
selection  of  your  ironing-board:  first,  the  iron¬ 
ing-board  must  be  firm  when  pressure  is  put 
on  it,  and  second,  it  must  be  a  comfortable 
working  height.  A  wabbly  board  means  slow 
work  and  poor  results,  and  too  high  a  board 
tires  the  shoulders  and  arms  and  does  not  al¬ 
low  for  the  pressure  that  is  required  in  ironing 
table-linen,  dresses,  and  other  large  pieces, 
while  too  low  a  board  means  bending  the  back 
and  a  resulting  backache.  The  handle  of  the 
iron  is  the  working  surface,  and  if  the  board  is 
set  at  thirty-one  inches  it  is  comfortable  for  a 
five-foot  five-inch  or  five-foot  six-inch  woman, 
and  will  allow  for  pressure  on  the  fabric. 

Ironing-boards  vary  from  portable  boards 
with  folding  legs  to  the  permanently  installed 
board  with  a  metal  base  and  electric  or  gas  con¬ 
nections  at  the  board.  A  good  portable  board 
is  one  winch  fastens  into  a  metal  bracket;  the 
bracket  is  screwed  to  the  wall  and  the  board 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  slipped  in. 

Yotu’  choice  of  irons  will  depend  upon  the 
fuel  available  for  heating  them.  The  sad-irons 
are  the  least  expensive  if  kept  free  from  rust. 


irons  have  been  perfected  to  the  point  tint 
purchaser  is  safe  in  buying  any  standard 
make  for  which  a  fair  price  is  asked  Ur  J 

For  a  large  family  with  a  staggering  amount 
of  bed-lmen,  towels  and  other  flat  work  a  fist 
work  ironer  will  save  hom-s  of  hand  ironing 
The  least  expensive  ones  are  the  cold  mans!™ 
which  are  turned  by  hand  and  depend  unon 
the  pressure  of  two  wooden  rolls  to  smooth  th 
fabric.  These  will  not  give  a  glossy  finish  hm 
will  leave  the  linen  smooth  and  fresh. 

A  clothes-horse  is  convenient  to  hang  fiat 
work  on  to  dry  thoroughly  or  to  hold  blouses  or 
dresses  that  are  hung  on  coat-hangers. 

The  closet  near  the  ironing  center  should  be 
large  enough  to  hold  the  ironing-board  if  a 
portable  one  is  used,  the  folding  clothes-horse 
sleeve-board,  irons,  iron-holders  and  iron-stand' 
curtain-stretchers,  embroidery  pad,  asbestos 
mats,  honing-board  covers,  pins  and  all  SUJ). 
plies,  as  wax,  salt  or  a  patent  cleaner  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Cheap  macliinery  is  never  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  but  inexpensive  pieces  of  equipment 
solidly  built  and  constructed  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  they  were  meant  for,  will  render 
satisfactory  service;  and  the  equipping  of 
the  laundry  need  not  be  an  expensive  propo¬ 
sition. 


THE  BOARD  MUST 
BE  SET  AT  A  COM- 
rORTABLE  WORK¬ 
ING  HEIGHT 


Buy  varying  weights  of  sad-irons ;  eight  pounds 
for  heavy  work,  six  pounds  for  general  iron¬ 
ing,  and  five-poxmd  irons  for  baby  dresses  and 
lingerie  blouses.  One  heavy  iron,  three  six- 
pound  sad-irons,  and  one  light  iron  would  lie  a 
good  choice. 

Gasoline,  kerosene  and  alcohol  irons  are 
labor-savers  for  the  housewife  who  has  neither 
gas  nor  electricity.  They  are  as  safe  to  use  as 
a  kerosene  stove  if  directions  are  followed  and 
reasonable  care  given. 

In  equipping  the  new  laundry  or  remodeling 
the  old  one,  where  electric  irons  are  used,  have 
an  electric  two-phig  attachment  placed  so  that 
the  cord  drops  directly  over  the  center  of  the 
board.  This  will  allow  for  a  small  one-candle 
bulb  to  be  put  on  the  connection,  and  when  the 
electricity  is  turned  on  the  bulb  is  lighted. 
This  will  save  endless  worry  as  to  whether 
the  current  is  on  or  off  in  the  iron.  Electric 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  BUY? 
pitESENT  prices  of  equipment  are  too  un¬ 
stable  to  make  a  price  list  of  much  value  to 
the  housekeeper,  but  some  general  estimates 
can  be  made.  There  are  certain  articles  which 
should  always  be  provided  for  in  the  home 
laundry:  one  ironing-board;  one  table;  one 
sleeve-board;  three  sad-irons;  one  iron-stand; 
one  fluting-iron;  one  asbestos  mat;  one  clothes- 
liamper;  one  clothes-horse;  one  overhead 
dryer;  one  scale;  one  clothes-stick ;  one  curtain- 
stretcher;  one  four-quart  enamel  saucepan;  one 
two-quart  enamel  bowl ;  one  quart  measure; 
one  soap  dish;  one  funnel;  one  cup;  one  case- 
knife;  one  wooden  spoon;  one  tablespoon;  one 
teaspoon;  six  quart  glass  jars;  six  two-quart 
glass  jars;  four  medicine-droppers;  one  tape- 
measure;  1  whisk -broom;  one  pair  scissors; 
one  sprinkler;  one  clothes-line;  two  hundred 
clothes-pins;  one-lialf  pound  pins;  one  scrub¬ 
bing  brush;  one  spot  ting-brush. 

If  you  have  about  sixty  dollars  to  spend,  add 
one  hand-washing  device;  one  wash-board :  one 
wringer;  one  wash-boiler;  and  ono  gas  or  gaso¬ 
line  iron. 

If  you  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
invest,  you  might  purchase  in  addition  to  the 
first  list,  ono  electric  washing-machine  with 
wringer  attached,  and  one  electric  iron. 

if  you  can  spend  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  you  can  afford  a  complete  electric 
equipment  which  will  give  you  in  addition  to 
the  first  list  of  necessaries,  one  electric  wash¬ 
ing-machine  with  the  wringer  attached,  one 
electric  iron  and  one  electric  flat-work  ironer. 
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floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats  ”  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Immaculate  rugs  are  safe  playgrounds 
for  the  children.  Clean  thoroughly  to 
protect  childhood’s  precious  health. 
Beat  out  embedded  dirt  and  germs.  Sweep 
up  all  litter  that  clings.  Suction  away 
all  loose  grime.  Do  it  frequently.  Only 
The  Hoover  performs  these  essentials  of 
sanitary  cleaning.  And  it  is  the  largest 
selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 


It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 

North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  .Canada 
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A  Book  of  Deep  Interest 
to  Every  Housewife 


TO  have  your  food  manufactured  or  grown 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  put  into  con" 
tainers  which  are  clean  (when  shipped)  is  one 
thing — quite  the  rule  in  these  modern  days. 


To  have  that  food  delivered  to  your  own  dainty 
kitchen  in  the  same  condition  of  “cleanliness  above 
suspicion”  is  another  thing — a  thing  very  different, 
much  more  difficult  and  much  less  usual. 


What  stands  between  your  pure  foods  and  com 
tamination  on  their  way  from  the  producer  to  you? 
The  packages  they  are  shipped  in — absolutely  noth" 
ing  else.  You  probably  have  not  given  much  thought 
to  packages ,  and  therefore  it  is  certain  that 

For  the  Sake  of  Health  You  Will 
Value  the  Information  in  This  Book 


which  we  have  prepared  for  your  easy  perusal. 

The  book  tells  of  some  of  the  unknown  and  usually 
unthought  of  hazards  to  which  your  food  is  subject, 
treats  of  the  dangers  and  unpleasantness  of  absorb" 
ent,  thirvwalled  packages,  and  gives  facts  which  are 
all  the  more  important  to  you  because  you  probably 
have  never  supposed  you  had  any  particular  occa" 
sion  to  think  about  the  matter.  (Yet  so  important!) 

Will  you  WRITE  TODAY  for  the  book,  “Some 
Light  in  Dark  Corners” — which  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  send?  (Free  to  good  housewives.) 


THE  ASSOCIATED  COOPERAGE  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA 
“Slack”  Division,  2000  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wooden  Barrels 

Protect  your  food 


Court  es //  American  lied  Cross 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES 
AT  GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND 

“CARRYING  ON”  FOR 

HEALTH 

BY  CANBY  DUNN 


SUPPOSE  that  some  one  were  to  tell  you 
that  the  loss  to  civilization  of  millions  of 
its  strongest  and  best  sons  in  the  war 
could  be  made  up  in  the  next  generation. 
Wouldn’t  you  be  frankly  skeptical,  not  to  say 
incredulous? 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  material  dam¬ 
age  caused  in  the  four-and-one-half  years  of 
conflict  will  eventually  be  repaired,  but  that  it 
will  tax  the  abilities  and  the  energies  of  the 
world  to  accomplish  even  this  task.  And  as 
for  the  dead — it  is  painful  to  think  of  them, 
but  you  feel  that  Kipling  expressed  the  whole 
situation  when  he  wrote,  “The  dead  they  can 
not  rise,  and  you’d  better  dry  your  eyes.” 
Our  eyes  should  be  turned  to  the  future,  you 
think;  not  forgetting  our  dead,  we  should  still 
carry  on  under  the  burden  of  our  self-imposed 
cross. 

YLOU  are  only  partially  right.  The  dead  can 
not  rise ;  but  over  here  in  Geneva  there  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  who 
have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  task  of  re¬ 
pairing,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  breach  in 
the  human  fabric  of  civilization  which  has  been 
widening  since  1914. 

If  one  says  that  what  they  propose  is  impos¬ 
sible,  one  offers  a  contradiction  of  the  expressed 
opinions  of  those  whom  the  world  regards  as 
the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession;  not  men 
with  local  or  national  reputations,  but  men 
known  all  over  the  world  as  embodying  the 
last  word  in  their  respective  specialties:  men 
such  as  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins;  or  Roux,  of 
Paris;  or  Newsholme,  of  Great  Britain;  or 
Bastianelli,  of  Italy;  or  Kabeshima,  of  Japan. 

They  do  not  say  that  they  can  raise  the  dead, 
nor  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  they  can  put 
the  world  back  in  every  particular  where  it 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no  war;  but 
they  do  believe  that  if  the  program  which  they 
are  outlining  is  carried  out,  the  world  can  be 
spared  an  amount  of  suffering  and  death 
scarcely  less  than  that  which  existed  in  1911- 
1918.  More  that  that,  they  believe  that  they 
can  alleviate  a  great  amount  of  the  burden  of 
sickness  and  disease,  and  that  they  can  make 
this  weary  old  globe  a  better  and  a  happier 
place  in  which  to  live. 

SPECIFICALLY,  here  is  an  extract  from  a 
k  report  prepared  by  specialists  in  tuberculosis ; 
and  bear  in  mind  that  the  campaign  against  the 
white  plague  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  now 
in  operation  or  in  prospect: 

“Tuberculosis  is  the  principal  cause  of 
deaths  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty- 
five.  If  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis 
in  France  could  be  cut  in  two  during  the  next 
generation,  all  deaths  caused  by  this  war  could 
be  met  by  this  saving  in  human  life.” 

Here  is  something  definite  to  build  hopes 
upon — something  appearing  over  the  signature 
of  specialists  of  five  nations.  And  it  is  almost 
paralleled  by  the  opinions  of  specialists  in 
venereal  diseases ;  in  child- welfare ;  in  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  typhus,  typhoid,  yellow  fever; 
in  malaria;  in  sanitation  and  hygiene;  in 
nursing.  It  is  summed  up  by  Doctor  Wick- 
liffe  Rose,  general  director  of  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation: 

“Horrible  as  this  war  has  been,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  we  are  going,  some  day,  to  come 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  birth-pangs  of  a  new 
world-order  established  upon  much  brighter 
lines.” 

But  how  is  all  this  going  to  be  brought 
about?  How  is  the  specialist  in  Buenos  Aires 
going  to  know  what  somebody  has  found  out 
about  the  scourge  carried  by  the  bilharzia  snail 
in  Egypt?  How  will  the  practitioner  in  St. 
Louis  know  just  which  man  it  is  in  the  Poly¬ 
clinic  Hospital  in  Rome  who  has  been  doing 
the  very  work  on  influenza  of  which  American 
physicians  would  give  a  great  deal  to  learn? 

JTJOW  is  eastern  Europe,  in  reconstruction,  to 
know  which  systems  of  waterworks  and 
drainage  to  install ;  and  how  are  governmental 
authorities  in  the  Balkans  to  learn  the  theories 
along  which  their  child-welfare  work  should  be 
conducted? 

The  answer  is  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies. 

This  body  is  no  idealistic  dream  of  men  with 
more  vision  than  practical  ability.  It  is  func¬ 
tioning  now,  with  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
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Switzerland,  and  with  member  Red  Cross  so¬ 
cieties  in  thirty  nations. 

The  objects  of  the  League  are.  first,  to  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  in  every  country  of  the 
world  the  establishment  and  development  of  a 
duly  authorized  voluntary  national  Red  Cross 
organization,  having  as  its  purposes  the  im¬ 
provement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering;  secondly, 
to  furnish  a  medium  for  bringing  before  all 
peoples  such  medical  information  as  will  enable 
them  to  be  healthier  and  happier;  and,  thirdly, 
to  .furnish  a  medium  for  coordinating  relief 
work  in  case  of  great  national  or  international 
calamities. 

QENEVA  was.  selected  as  the  home  of  the 
League  because  of  its  central  position,  and 
because  it  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  seat  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which,  in  Article  XXV' 
of  its  covenant,  recognizes  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  and  lauds  its  objects. 

The  founder  nations  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  are  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  No  Red 
Cross  organization  assumes  any  financial  ob¬ 
ligation  by  subscribing  to  the  League’s  articles 
of  association;  the  expenses  of  the  League  are 
now  covered  by  an  underwriting  fund  which 
already  has  been  provided ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  levying  assessments  on  the  member 
societies  for  their  proper  share  of  the  expenses 
of  operation,  the  general  plan  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
is  to  be  used. 

The  origin  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So¬ 
cieties  was  a  medical  conference  held  at 
Cannes,  France,  from  April  1  to  April  11, 
1919.  The  five  Powers  had  sent  of  the  best 
that  they  had  to  give;  and  the  statement  was 
freely  made  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  such  an  aggregation  of  medical 
talent  been  gathered  into  one  room. 

npHESE  men  took  stock  of  the  health  of  the 
world.  They  knew  that  while  the  estimated 
total  of  war  deaths  was  seven  million  three 
hundred  thousand,  the  toll  claimed  by  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic  was  far  greater.  They  were 
told  by  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  that  for  every 
two  British  lives  lost  in  the  war  there  had  been 
five  civilian  deaths.  They  heard  what  was 
being  done  to  combat  malaria  in  the  South  of 
the  United  States.  Bit  by  bit  the  evidence 
piled  up. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Col.  Richard  P. 
Strong  came  forth  with  a  memorandum  which 
(supplemented  by  suggestions  from  Dr.  Her¬ 
mann  M.  Biggs,  health  commissioner  of  New 
York  State)  stands  to-day  as  a  basis  on  which 
is  organized  the  General  Medical  Department 
of  the  League,  which  has  charge  of  the  League’s 
scientific  and  medical  work.  Colonel  Strong 
had  been  instrumental  in  checking  the  spread 
of  the  Black  Death  in  Manchuria  in  1910.  He; 
headed  the  commission  which  eliminated 
typhus  from  Servia  in  1915.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  American  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion  which  cooperated  with  British  Army  sani¬ 
tary  authorities  in  combating  trench  fever, 
which  had  caused  great  losses  of  man-power  to 
the  Allied  Armies  in  France.  Incidentally,  he 
now  is  serving  as  general  medical  director  of  the 
League. 

And  what  came  of  these  deliberations? 

J?OR  one  thing,  there  are  the  thirteen  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  delegates,  and  which 
even  now  are  beginning  to  take  a  place  as  the 
“Thirteen  Health  Commandments.” 

The  conference  recommended  the  control  of 
typhus,  the  scourge  of  eastern  Europe,  as  an 
emergency  relief  measure.  It  outlined  a 
scheme  of  child-welfare  work.  It  put  itself  on 
record  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  progressive 
public -health  legislation  and  administration. 
It  urged  standai-dization  of  vital  statistics, 
scientific  investigation  in  hygiene  and  sanitary 
science,  establishment  of  public-health  labora¬ 
tories. 

It  laid  stress  upon  the  development  of  public- 
health  nursing.  Plans  were  adopted  for  check¬ 
ing  the, ravages  of  tuberculosis,  of  malaria,  of 
venereal  diseases.  Educational  propaganda, 
town  and  city  planning,  the  erection  of  health 
centers,  the  training  of  children  in  hygiene,  all 
were  considered. 

Concluded  on  page  83 
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FOR  PRESIDENT  FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT 


Here’s  what  HARDING 

did  for  you 

your  home  and  your  country 


Harding  is  for  peace,  for  peace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Therefore,  he  fought  against  those  Treaty 
commitments  that  would  involve  your  country 
in  European  wars. 

He  voted  to  recall  your  soldiers  from  Russia. 

He  fought  for  the  safety  of  your  sons  and 
the  peace  of  your  home. 

He  worked  for  the  welfare  of  your  children. 

He  supported  the  child  labor  law. 

He  worked  for  the  good  of  your  bread¬ 
winners. 

I~Ie  supported  the  minimum  wage  law  for 
women  in  industry,  the  civil  service  retire¬ 
ment  law  and  the  rehabililation  industrial 
cripple  law. 

He  worked  to  lower  the  cost  of  living.  He 
voted  for  the  law  against  cornering  the 
market  on  food-stuffs. 

He  worked  for  woman  suffrage. 

He  not  only  voted  for  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  but  he  personally  assisted  in  ratifi¬ 
cation  in  several  states. 


He  is  Harding,  the  Man ,  who  once  was 
Harding  the  farm-boy,  who  later  worked  his 
way  through  college  by  painting  barns,  driv¬ 
ing  teams,  teaching  school  and  setting  type. 

From  Harding,  the  ink-stained  printer,  he 
became  Harding,  the  newspaper  publisher, 
owner  of  the  Marion,  Ohio,  Star ,  and  a  force 
for  good  in  his  home  town. 

Recognizing  in  him  the  stuff  that  makes  the 
true  public  servant,  his  community  sent  him 
as  their  representative  to  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature  for  two  terms.  They  next  hon¬ 
ored  him  as  lieutenant  governor.  Then,  in 
1914,  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Thus,  from  obscurity,  Warren  G.  Harding 
rose  to  a  position  of  honor,  content.to  acquire 
only  the  modest  means  that  would  enable 
him  to  devote  his  time  and  thought  mainly 
to  public  service. 

Today,  he  is  Warren  G.  Harding,  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  is  still  the  Harding  that  the 
town  folks  knew  as  a  printer. 

He  is  still  the  same  Warren  G.  Harding, 
living  his  beautiful  and  simple  family  life  in 


his  modest  Marion  home,  where  his  neigh¬ 
bors  are  his  boyhood  friends. 

Like  Harding,  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  was  born  on  a  farm,  at  Plymouth, 
Vermont.  His  simplicity,  his  Americanism, 
strength  of  character  and  of  purpose,  his 
faith  in  the  Republic  are  Harding-like. 

Unknown  and  unsponsored,  by  his  own  ef¬ 
forts  Calvin  Coolidge  rose  to  be  Governor 
of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  his  record  as  an  executive  of  that 
state  demonstrates  that  he  is  of  presidential 
stature — a  man  who  when  the  hour  de¬ 
manded,  forgot  politics  and  enforced  the 
principles  of  law  and  order  that  the  home 
might  be  protected. 

When  Harding  goes  to  the  White  House, 
he  will  call  into  his  councils  and  his  cabinet 
the  ablest  among  the  many  able  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  —  the  party  founded  by 
Lincoln,  and  which,  since  the  Civil  War, 
has  ever  wisely  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
country  in  days  of  stress,  when  human  prob¬ 
lems  press  for  solution. 

Republican  National  Committee 
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You  will  see 


THE  CROCUS  DOES  NOT  WAIT  FOR  THE  GOING  OF  WINTER  TO  PEEP  OUT  AT  THE  SUN 


THE  AUTUMN  PLANTING 


whiter  teeth  in  ten  days 


WITH  SPRING  IN  THE  PLANTER’S  HEART 


All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


BY  ANTOINETTE  PERRETT 


Try  for  ten  days  this  new  method 
of  teeth  cleaning,  then  note  the  re¬ 
sults. 

The  whiter  teeth  you  see  then 
will  mean  cleaner  teeth,  and  safer. 
They  will,  show  that  the  film-coat 
— the  great  tooth  destroyer — is  now 
efficiently  combated. 

Film  ruins  teeth 

Dental  science  finds  that  film 
causes  most  tooth  troubles.  Film 
is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel  with 
your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does 
not  dissolve  it,  so  much  of  it  escapes 
the  tooth  brush.  So  for  months 
between  your  dental  cleanings  it 
may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

It  is  that  film-coat  which  discol¬ 
ors —  not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the 
basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 


substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  So  very  few  people 
escape  these  troubles,  despite  the 
daily  brushing. 

A  many-year  study 

This  film-coat  has  been  a  many- 
year  study.  And  now  dental  science 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  it.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  the  method 
by  many  careful  tests.  The  results 
are  so  evident  that  leading  dentists 
everywhere  now  urge  this  new  way 
of  teeth  cleaning. 

Now  the  method  is  embodied  in 
a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent — made 
to  meet  all  modern  dental  require¬ 
ments.  And  we  urge  you  to  learn 
what  it  does. 


Millions  made  this  test 


Millions  have  proved  this  method. 
Wherever  you  look  you  see  the  re¬ 
sults  in  teeth  you  envy,  probably. 
Now  watch  the  result  on  your  own 
teeth. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
day  by  day  combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible 
It  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 


agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
But  science  has  now  found  a  harm¬ 
less  activating  method.  Active 
pepsin  can  be  daily  applied.  And 
this,  with  two  other  Pepsodent  in¬ 
gredients,  has  brought  a  new  era  in 
teeth  cleaning. 

A  10-Day  Tube  is  now  sent  free  to 
everyone  who  asks.  See  the  effects, 
read  the  reasons  for  them,  then  judge 
this  new  way  for  yourself.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  so  you  won’t  forget. 


Pgiasaclgivt 


REG.  U.S. 


The  new-day  dentifrice 

Now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
Druggists  everywhere  are  supplied  with  large  tubes 
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Ten-day  tube  free 
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THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  772,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10-day  tube  ofPepsodent  to 


1  Name _ 

i 

®  Address. 


ONLY  ONE  TUBE  TO  A  FAMILY 


Results  are  visible 
and  quick 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-day  tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears.  It  will  be  a  revelation. 


THIS  year  I’m  going  to  have  sometliing  on 
my  Autumnal  planting  day  that  I’ve 
never  had  before,  something  you’re  bound 
to  envy  me  for  because  it  looks  so  professional — 
a  planting  planl  I  worked  it  all  out  last  May 
when  my  tulips  were  in  bloom  and  when  I 
marked  their  location  one  by  one  on  the  plan 
so  that  I  would  get  my  new  tulips  in  exactly 
their  right  places  this  Autumn. 

How  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  my  tulips 
last  Spring!  There  they  were  in  the  long 
border  in  front  of  our  terrace  wall,  tall-stemmed 
cups  of  blusii  and  old  coppery  gold.  Never 
plant  your  tulips  in  stiff  formal  rows,  so  many 
inches  apart,  as  I  did  at  first  before  I  knew 
better.  I  planted  fifty  rose-colored  ones  then, 
and  when  they  bloomed  there  were  only 
forty-seven  and  the  gap  of  one  and  the  gap 
of  two  in  the  row  made  the  garden  look  for 
all  the  world  like  Ginie’s  darling  little  face 
when  she  started  to  lose  her  first  teeth  and 
all  her  charm  was  gone. 

'  j'lfl  S  year  I  lost  more  than  that,  for  the  new 
pup  next  door  started  to  play  with  them  one 
day,  and  yet  I  didn’t  mind,  because  from  the 
looks  of  things  you’d  never  have  been  the 
wiser.  The  difference  between  a  drift  and  a 
formal  row  is  a  little  hard  to  explain  unless 
you  have  seen  it  done.  It’s  more  like  sowing 
seed.  You  throw  with  the  same  action  that 
you  see  in  Millet’s  painting  of  The  Sower  and 
dig  them  in  where  they  fall.  They  fall,  of 
course,  more  or  less  irregularly,  and  yet  with 
nature’s  own  natural  carelessness.  A  clump 
has  this  same  informality  in  heavier  formation. 

There  they  were  in  my  flower  border,  the 
blush  cottage  tulips  and  the  rarer  gold  breeders, 
and  I  in  possession  in  front  of  them  feeling 
like  a  rich  Dutch  lady  in  the  time  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  full  of  an  insatiable  longing  to  perfect 
my  collection — no,  it’s  more  than  the  passion 
of  a  painter  to  complete  an  effect,  for  beyond 
that  there  is  the  natural  longing  of  the  average 
woman  to  make  her  surroundings  as  complete 
in  beauty  as  possible.  It’s  for  that  reason  that 
I’ve  ordered  fifty  pale  heliotrope  to  plant  be¬ 
hind  the  blush  and  fifty  blue  purples  with  a 
maroon  tint  to  plant  on  either  side  of  them 
behind  the  gold.  Won’t  that  be  wonderful! 

You  know  the  stories  we  used  to  read  about 
how  the  Dutch  people  in  the  prime  of  Holland’s 
maritime  greatness  used  to  bring  rare  tulips 
from  the  Orient,  how  they  used  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  collections  and  spend  fortunes 
on  rare  kinds.  Will  I  ever  forget  my  own 
experience  when  we  were  girls  and  my  sister 
and  I  first  visited  Haarlem  and  bought  so 
many  bulbs  that  we  only  had  our  return 
tickets  to  The  Hague  left  in  our  pockets  and 
had  to  walk  all  across  that  generously  planned 
town  to  get  back  to  our  pension?  That’s 
what  makes  me  realize  and  sympathize  quite 
understandingly  with  the  new  tulip  passion 
which  is  rapidly  growing  among  us. 

T  KNOW  people  now  who  spend  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  tulips.  Some  of  the 
new  varieties,  for  instance,  being  scarce,  bring 
hundreds  of  dollars  apiece,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  my  blush  ones,  cottage  tulips  called 
Fauns,  were  only  three  dollars  per  hundred 
last  year,  and  my  old-gold  breeders,  called 
Bronze  Queens,  my  Darwin  tulips,  the  light 
heliotrope  Dreams,  and  my  deep  maroon 
Darwins,  that  are  called  Marconis,  are  not 
much  more. 

So  you  see  my  rich  and  unique  display  will 
have  cost  hardly  more  than  six  dollars  and 
that  an  expenditure  that  I’ve  divided  between 
two  years!  That’s  one  of  the  things  I  solemnly 
believe  in — this  getting  your  effects,  the  things 
that  express  you  and  that  carry  out  your 
heart’s  desires,  with  the  income  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  A  garden  can  be  built  up  on  very 
little — I  mean  on  very  little  money,  but  not, 
of  course,  on  very  little  love  or  experience  or 
seeking  after  knowledge. 

That  reminds  me,  speaking  of  the  rose- 
colored  tulips  that  I  first  had  in  my  flower 
border,  of  a  visit  at  Stonehenge,  Hac.klebarney, 
the  country  estate  of  Mr.  Richardson,  one  of 
the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  the 
architects.  There  is  a  little  sunken  garden 
outside  their  dining-room  (the  kind  you  and 
I  have  always  dreamed  of  and  might  just  as 
well  have  as  not)  and  as  I  looked  out  upon  it 
on  a  May  day  through  the  open  French  window 
that  frames  it  like  a  beautiful  picture  I  thought 
it  abloom  with  a  single  kind  of  rose-colored 


tulip,  and  it  was  only  when  I  went  out  into  the 
garden  and  grew  intimate  with  it  that  I 
realized  that  this  single  charming  effect  was 
made  by  the  blending  of  at  least  six  different 
kinds — a  nice  problem  in  broken  color  for  you. 

nPHERE  is  another  bulb  that  grows  in  my 
garden  in  tulip  time  that  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  you  of — the  sky-blue  Scillas,  not  the 
tiny  ones  that  bloom  in  April,  but  the  taller, 
larger-flowered  ones,  which  are  edgings  and 
ground-covers  for  the  late  May  tulips.  I  first 
saw  this  effect  in  one  of  the  Du  Pont  gardens 
at  Wilmington  where  the  white  tulips  rose 
wondrously  from  beds  of  sky-blue  Scillas  while 
all  around  the  great  garden  were  colored  tulips 
in  a  spectrum  effect,  ranging  from  pale  pink 
to  maroon,  from  soft  cream  and  light  lavender 
and  pale  gold  to  deepest  burnished  copper. 

This  use  of  the  blue — or  to  be  more  exact, 
light  lavender — with  tulips  is  very  popular. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  no  Scillas  are 
being  imported  from  Holland.  I  saw  one 
garden  that  matted  the  ground  around  the 
tulips  with  early  phlox,  the  blue  moss  pink, 
and  another  in  which  there  were  early  creeping 
Veronica  aHd  early  blue  sage. 

It’s  not  only  some  new  tulips,  however,  that 
I’ve  got  proudly  marked  on  my  planting  plan. 
I’m  going  to  have  some  new  daffodils  and 
transplant  all  my  old  ones  under  the  shrubbery 
in  the  back  yard.  Yes,  it’s  the  same  with 
bulbs  as  “Prexy”  at  college  used  to  say  it  was 
with  pictures  and  furniture;  those  you  start 
with  in  life  gradually  ascend  attic-ward  while 
you  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  knowledge. 

1  never  knew  there  were  so  many  daffodils. 
I  just  thought  of  them  as  children  of  the  sun, 
like  little  Ginie,  that  come  in  the  Spring-time 
of  the  year,  but  now  that  I  am  getting  better 
acquainted  with  them,  I  realize  that  they  are 
full  of  varying  characteristics,  just  like  chil¬ 
dren — that  is,  ever  since  I  saw  groups  of 
Emperors  in  my  sister’s  garden,  alternating 
with  the  daffodils  called  liarrii  conspicuus. 
The  latter  have  short  cups  edged  with  an 
orange  fringe  and  broad  petals  of  soft  yellow, 
while  the  Emperors  have  very  large  trumpets 
and  are  very  goldeny  yellow. 

’J '  II I S  was  when  the  hyacintlis,  too,  were  in 
bloom,  and  so  you  can  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  revisited  the  garden  in  azalea  time  to 
find  heliotrope  and  purple  and  rose-red  ver¬ 
benas  growing  where  I  had  last  seen  the  daf¬ 
fodils  along  the  paths  and  poet’s  narcissus  all 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  lawn.  There  are 
not  only  wonderful  poet’s  narcissi  and  all  kinds 
of  varieties  of  them,  but  what  is  less  well  known, 
I  am  sure,  wonderful  white  daffodils  and  daf¬ 
fodils  all  white  and  cream. 

And  daffodils  can  be  so  happily  planted  with 
other  flowers.  The  loveliest  thing  I  have  so  far 
seen  in  that  line  was  in  a  garden  at  Mt.  Kisco, 
New  York,  where  the  daffodils  started  in  a 
round  garden  with  the  darlingest  dwarf  irises, 
the  iris  pumila,  in  cream  colors  in  front  of 
them,  and  then  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  field- 
stone  wall  that  was  white  with  arabis  and  moss 
pinks,  into  the  sloping  woodland  beyond. 

It’s  this  kind  of  planting  that  I’d  like  to 
bring  right  to  my  very  door-step.  It’s  for  that 
that  I’m  going  to  have  three  kinds  of  daffodils 
in  my  garden  next  Spring:  the  Emperor,  the 
Darrii  conspicuus,  and  the  Victoria,  which  has 
much  broader  petals,  creamy  white  in  color, 
with  a  large  yellow  trumpet  in  the  center.  The 
Victoria  is  to  be  planted  in  a  drift  along  the 
front  behind  an  edging  of  golden  brown  pansies, 
the  Barrii  in  parted  lines  behind  it,  and  the 
Emperor  in  informal  clumps  on  either  side  in 
front  of  the  irises. 

JT  DOESN’T  seem  quite  proper,  in  this  year 

of  thrift,  to  inveigle  any  one  into  hyacinths, 
for  they  don’t  multiply  and  do  grow  weak  in  a 
few  years,  and  if  I  told  you  about  mine,  just 
the  most  spontaneous  medley  you  ever  saw, 
growing  beneath  the  dogwood-trees,  all  shel¬ 
tered  and  sunny,  you  would  be  tempted. 

Hyacinths  which  are  pale  cream  and  soft 
white,  deep  cream,  soft  yellows,  curious  rose 
carmines  and  madder  lakes,  light  violet  and 
dark  blues  and  deep  purples. 

My  one  excuse  will  have  to  be  that  I  never 
keep  the  hyacinths  for  myself.  I  love  them  too 
well  for  that,  and  in  the  early  time  of  year 
they  do  make  the  loveliest  gifts,  arranged  in 
bowls  or  in  long  boxes,  for  all  your  friends  who 
may  need  their  heartening  cheer. 
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Simple  lines  for 

daytime — for  eve¬ 
ning,  drapings  and 
puffy  bows 

REALIZING  the  allure  of  the  unusual, 
Elsie  Ferguson’s  newest  evening  frock 
started  with  a  snugly  fitted  bodice 
then  grew  into  bouffant  pannier  puffs  that 
amazingly  merged  themselves  into  the  slender 
lines  of  the  skirt. 

Only  a  silk  of  the  supple  smoothness  and 
firm  weave  of  Corticelli  Satin  Patria  could 
reproduce  successfully  these  simple  lines. 
And  the  huge,  floppy  bow  would  fail  in  its 
bouffant  mission  if  it  were  not  firm  and  crisp. 

For  Elsie  Ferguson’s  morning  hours,  lumin¬ 
ous  satin,  finely  plaited,  fashions  a  frock. 
Corticelli  Satin  Militaire  is  one  of  those  lus¬ 
trous  surfaced  satins  which  the  vogue  of  jet 
beads  demands.  What  other  satin  could  hold 
its  own  in  such  long  straight  lines? 


Gleaming  jet  and  lustrous  Satin  Militaire  realize  the  need 
of  a  softening'  note,  so  decide  that  collar  and  cuffs  of 
Point  de  Venise  are  the  very  thing.  The  rope  girdle  is  of  -jet. 


Embroidered  over  with  golden  threads  and 
beads,  the  lovely  surface  of  this  gown  of  Satin 
Patria  sparkles  and  gleams.  A  dignified  panel 
train,  faced— as  is  the  bow — with  French  blue 
georgette,  matches  the  girdle  in  color. 

Graceful  milkweed  pods  hang  drowsily  from 
the  girdle,  some  closed ',  some  just  opening. 


Corticelli  Dress  Silks  come  in  all  the  fashion¬ 
able  colors.  There  is  Satin  Patria,  of  rich  sheen 
and  splendid  weight;  smooth,  lustrous  Satin 
Militaire ;  softly  draping  taffetas  and  firmly 
woven  poplins. 

If  your  favorite  store  cannot  show  you  the 
newest  Corticelli  Silks,  Taffetas  and  Poplins, 
please  write  us.  Corticelli  Silk  M ills,  80  Nono¬ 
tuck  Street,  Florence,  Mass. 


“La  Soiree” 


Copyrighted,  Ira  Hill 


Copyrighted,  Ira  Hill 


“New  ways  of  dinner  gowns  and  day  frocks” 

Booklet  in  color  mailed  on  request,  showing  fascinating  new  frocks 
designed  for  Corticelli  Silks  and  Satins.  Address  Corticelli  Silk  Mills. 
60  Nonotuck  Street,  Florence,  Mass.  No  Canadian  orders  accepted. 


For  those  who  knit 

Send  today  for  Corticelli  Yarn  Book  No.  15.  New  models  in  sweaters 
and  scarfs.  Ovcrblousc  of  delicate  Cobweb  Yarn,  crocheted  Tuxedo 
model,  design  for  knitted  golf  suit,  other  new  designs — Price  25c., 
by  mail  28c.  No  Canadian  orders  accepted. 
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for  Health 
and  beauty 


Hamilton  Beach 

\  7*t 

V  i  orator 

You  sense  the  welcome  stimulation  of  the  Hamilton 
Beach  Vibrator  the  moment  you  apply  it.  To  the 
skin  it  brings  a  little  flush  of  color  that  lingers.  To  the 
body  it  brings  a  tingling,  cheerful  glow  that  invigorates 
and  refreshes.  And  so  soothing!  smoothing  out  the 
little  wrinkles  and  rubbing  out  the  throbbing  pains, 
leaving  a  wonderful  feeling  of  general  well-being. 

It  is  as  gentle  as  the  finger-tip  touch  of  the  trained 
nurse,  or  as  vigorous  as  the  rub  of  the  muscled  mas¬ 
seur;  all  under  your  control.  And  it  is  unfailingly 
positive  because  it  is  motor-driven.  With  it  come  six 
special  applicators  and  a  300  page  library-bound  book, 
profusely  illustrated,  that  tells  exactly  what  highauthori- 
ties  recommend  for  all  ailments. 

Be  sure  to  get  this  motor-driven  vibrator.  No  other 
type  can  compare.  Made  by  Hamilton  Beach,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  world’s  largest  makers  of  household 
motors.  Naturally  it  is  better,  and  guaranteed. 


Phone  Your  Dealer  for  a  Free  Trial 

Any  Electric,  Drug,  or  Hardware  Dealer 


FINISHING  TOUCHES 


THE  GIPSY 


YOU 


H  AV  E 


TO  BE  BORN 


BY  CELIA  CAROLINE  COLE 


The  best  essay  on  Charm  ever  written. 
Every  line  aglow  with  its  own  charm. 
Mrs.  Cole  is  THE  authority  upon  the 
arts  which  enter  into  problems  of  the 
beauty  of  the  person 

SUPPOSING,  as  you  sat.  before  your 
dressing-table  with  a  critical,  dispassion¬ 
ate  eye — just  supposing — there  popped 
up  before  you  on  your  left,  a  creature  whose 
beauty  was  blinding  and  terrific,  glorious  and 
breath-taking,  the  kind  old-fashioned  authors 
wrote  about  and  nobody  has  ever  seen. 

And  supposing  she  said,  “I  am  Beauty.  I 
can  breathe  upon  you  and  make  you  so  beau¬ 
tiful  that  no  one  can  pass  you  unmoved;  so 
beautiful  that  you  will  be  a  cause  of  delight 
and  envy,  romance  and  madness  wherever 
you  go.  I  can  cause  more  excitement  than 
anything  else  in  this  world.  Do  you  want 
me?” 

“Want  you!”  you  simply  shout  in  your  own 
instant  excitement.  “I’d  jump  over  the  moon 
to  get  you!  I’d  climb  over  every  o , her  woman 

in  the  race  without  a  qualm,  I’d - ” 

“I  am  Brains,”  a  strong,  clear  voice  inter¬ 
rupts.  And  there  on  your  right  is  a  fine, 
straight  being  with  eyes  as  keen  and  alight  as 
flaming  swords.  “I  am  Power.  The  day 
when  mere  beauty  was  enough  has  gone  by. 
The  world  of  to-day  asks  for  Brains.  Men  de¬ 
mand  me  from  the  women  they  wish  to  marry. 
Women  demand  me  from  one  another.  With 
me  you  can  effect  all  the  beauty  any  woman 
needs,  and  have  wit,  besides.  Do  you  want 
me?” 

AND  there  you  sit,  between  them.  You  look 
at  Beauty  and  gasp.  Y ou  look  at  Brains  and 
knit  your  brows,  and  recollect.  And  then  just 
as  you’re  collecting  your  manners  and  a  little 
common  sense  and  getting  ready  to  say,  “I’ll 
take  a  little  of  each,  please,”  a  face  peeps  up 
like  a  new  kind  of  sun  over  the  top  of  your 
dressing-table. 

You  take  one  look  at  it.  “Oh,  my  dear!” 
you  breathe. 

It  comas  on  up  until  she  is  leaning  her  elbows 
on  the  top  and  smiling  at  you,  mocking  you 
a  little,  but  inviting  you  more. 

“Were  you — were  you  looking  for  a  place?” 
you  ask  timidly. 

“Always,”  she  says. 

And  her  voice  settles  it  for  you.  You  reach 
out  to  haul  her  bodily  over  the  top  on  to  the 
chair  beside  you.  Then  you  are  going  to  lock 
the  door  so  that  she  can’t  get  out.  You  have 
forgotten  the  other  two,  but  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter;  they  have  disappeared. 

“You  needn’t  lock  the  door,”  the  Third 
One  says,  reading  your  mind  like  a  primer. 
“When  you’ve  once  got  hold  of  me,  you  know 
you'll  never  lose  me.” 

“Who  are  you?”  you  whisper. 

Whereupon  she  tilts  up  her  chin  and  smiles 
at  you  out  of  her  eyes. 

You  look  at  her  soft,  shining  hair,  her  ador¬ 
able  face,  not  blindingly  beautiful  at  all,  but 
a  face  you  want  to  make  laugh  and  think  and 
perhaps  weep  a  little,  to  show  its  lovely  in¬ 
stant  sympathy  and  comprehension.  And 
you  want  to  watch  it  and  watch  it  and  watch 
it;  its  light  and  shade  and  change.  And 


more  than  anything  in  the  world  you  want 
never  to  part  from  it,  never  to  part  from 
any  part  of  her,  her  grace  of  movement,  the 
glowing  harmony  of  her  clothes,  her  voice,  her 
hands,  the  something  that  you  neither  see  nor 
touch  nor  hear,  but  th^t  surrounds  her  like 
perfume  or  music,  or  white  magic. 

“Charm!”  you  cry  softly. 

And  she  nods. 

Well,  is  she  the  one  you'd  choose? 

She’s  as  formless  as  water,  as  substantial  as 
the  hills,  as  changing  as  clouds,  as  eternal  as 
truth,  as  rare  as  ecstasy,  and  as  powerful  as 
TNT. 

Somebody  wrote  us;  “Won't  you  write  an 
article  on  charm  and  how  to  attain  it?” 

This  is  it.  And  you  notice  the  title. 

’J'HEY’RE  born,  not  made — gipsies.  You 
don’t  have  to  bo  of  Romany  blood,  nor  of  any 
other  tribe  or  nation  or  color  or  religion.  You 
might  be  born  in  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  live 
in  the  White  House,  and  still  be  a  gipsy.  You 
might  spend  your  life  washing  dishes  and 
dusting  and  bringing  up  the  ten  children,  and 
still  be  a  gipsy.  Your  free  step  would  lag  and 
there  would  be  something  inside  of  you  so  sad 
that  you  dare  not  stop  long  enough  to  look  it 
in  the  eye,  but  in  nature  you’d  still  be  a  gipsy. 
And  the  seeing  eye  would  see  it ,  and  the  hear¬ 
ing  ear  would  hear  it. 

Heaps  ’n’  heaps  of  gipsy  hearts  are  tied  to 
desks,  or  caught  fast  in  fatherhood  and  lius- 
bandhood  and  making-a-living.  And  other 
heaps  ’n’  heaps  of  gipsy  hearts  bake  and  sew 
and  scrub  or  stand  all  day  behind  a  counter. 
But  you  can’t  be  with  one  of  them  long,  if 
you  have  any  discernment,  without  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  “open-road”  quality,  without 
getting  a  little  whiff  of  what  “freedom”  might 
mean. 

Once  a  gipsy,  always  a  gipsy. 

It’s  born. 

And  that’s  about  all  we  know  about  charm. 
It’s  there,  and  it’s  always  felt.  We  can  spot 
it  nearly  a  mile  away,  because  we’re  a  little 
mad  on  the  subject;  we’d  rather  have  charm 
than  long  life,  or  money,  or  brains,  or  fame. 
But  just  the  same,  we  have  a  fatal  feeling  that 
it’s  born,  not  made. 

And  the  instant  we’ve  said  that,  we  buck 
ourself  up  by  remembering  how  many  people 
have  charm  and  don’t  know  it,  and  how  many 
others  have  gained  something  of  charm,  this 
quality  or  that,  this  look  or  that,  just  because 
they  would  have  it. 

QNE  thing  is  absolutely  sure,  and  that  is: 

you  can  have  external  charm  if  you  really 
want  it.  And  here  is  the  quickest  way  we 
know  to  get  it. 

1.  Be  gloriously,  violently,  impeccably 
clean. 

2.  Find  your  type.  Is  it  flying,  elusive? 
Dignified?  Boyish?  Motherly?  Tailor-made? 
Romantic?  Athletic?  Dreaming?  Find  it! 

3.  Then  get  your  hair  into  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition.  Healthy  hair  is  always 
lovely;  if  it’s  colorless  and  lanky  it’s  sick! 
Or  perhaps  it’s  “too  coarse  to  be  lovely.”  It 
can’t  be.  Coarse  hair  “does  up”  beautifully, 
if  it’s  healthy.  Hair  in  good  condition  almost 
dresses  itself. 

4.  Now  find  the  colors  that  belong  to  your 

Concluded  on  page  120 
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A  miniature  set  of  Woodbury's 
skin  preparations  sent  to  you 
for  25  cents 

Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  miniature  set 
of  Woodbury’s  skin  preparations,  containing 
your  complete  Woodbury  treatment  for  one  week. 

You  will  find,  first,  the  little  booklet,  "A 
Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,”  telling  you  the 
special  treatment  your  skin  needs;  then  a  trial 
size  cake  of  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap — enough 
for  seven  nights  of  any  treatment;  a  sam¬ 
ple  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury’s  Facial  Cream; 
and  samples  of  Woodbury’s  Cold  Cream 
and  Facial  Powder,  with  directions  showing 
you  just  how  they  should  be  used.  Write 
today  for  this  special  new  Woodbury  outfit. 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  1910 
Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  If 
you  lire  in  Canada,  address  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,  Limited,  igio  Sherbrooke  Street,  Perth, 
Ontario. 


Any  girl  can  have  the  charm 

of  “A  skin  you  love  to  touch  ” 


REMEMBER  that  your  skin  is  chang¬ 
ing  every  day — each  day  old  skin 
dies  and  new  takes  its  place.  By 
giving  this  new  skin  as  it  forms,  intelligent 
care,  any  girl  can  have  the  charm  of  a 
fresh,  attractive  complexion. 

Begin,  now,  to  give  your  skin  day  by  day 
the  special  care  it  needs,  and  see  how 
quickly  it  will  recuperate  from  past  neg¬ 
lect — how  wonderfully  its  own  vital  power 
will  help  you  to  overcome  its  defects! 

In  the  little  booklet  on  the  care  of  the 
skin,  which  is  wrapped  around  every  cake 
of  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap,  you  will  find 


special  treatments  for  such  common  skin 
troubles  as  blackheads,  blemishes,  conspic¬ 
uous  nose  pores,  etc.  These  treatments 
have  helped  thousands  of  women  to  gain  a 
clear,  lovely  complexion.  Get  a  cake  of 
Woodbury’s  today,  and  begin  tonight  the 
treatment  your  skin  needs.  By  simple,  reg¬ 
ular  care  you,  too,  can  win  the  charm  of 
"A  skin  you  love  to  touch.” 

A  25-cent  cake  of  Woodbury’s  Facial 
Soap  lasts  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of 
any  treatment,  or  for  general  cleansing  use. 
Sold  at  all  drug  stores  and  toilet  goods 
counters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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(T~^\EAR  Boys  and  Girls:  You  know  that 

JLx  there  was  a  time  when  no  white  men 
lived  in  this  country,  and  only  Indians, 
strange,  red-skinned  people,  roamed  through 
the  mighty  forests  that  grew  where  now  our 
biggest  cities  are. 

When  the  white  people  did  begin  to  come 
from  across  the  ocean,  among  the  first  was 
a  ship  load  of  folks  called  Quakers. 

Some  other  white  people  who  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Quakers  had  treated  the  Indians 
badly  and  made  enemies  of  them.  But  the 
Quakers  dealt  with  the  Indians  honorably, 
and  the  Indians  became  their  friends. 

There  weren’t  any  houses  where  the  Quak¬ 
ers  went  to  live,  and  there  weren’t  any 
grocery  stores  from  which  the  fathers  and 
mothers  could  get  food  for  the  little  Quaker 
boys  and  girls. 

And  before  the  Quakers  could  get  all  their 
houses  built,  and  before  they  could  plant  the 
seed  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  raise 
the  food  they  needed,  the  cruel  winter  came 


upon  them,  and  the  little  Quaker  boys  and 
girls  had  not  enough  to  eat. 

Then  the  Indians,  the  Quakers’  friends, 
brought  them  baskets  of  a  food  they  had 
never  seen  before — baskets  of  golden  Indian 
corn.  And  over  these  baskets  of  com  the 
Indian  chieftain  said  this  prayer: 

“Chitani-wa-ganit,  Qood  Spirit  of  Strength! 

Ilau-wa-ganit,  Qood  Spirit  of  Courage! 

Wula-iva-ganit,  Qood  Spirit  of  Truth! 

Enter  thou  into  this  corn! 

That  our  friends,  the  Quakers, 

May  be  saved  from  starving.” 

“Now  into  this  corn,”  the  Indians  said,  “we 
have  called  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beau¬ 
tiful  Youth— the  Spirit  of  Strength,  the 
Spirit  of  Courage,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

“They  will  save  your  starving  children, 
because  into  him  who  eats  the  corn  the  Three 
Good  Spirits  enter,  and  he  becomes  strong 
and  brave  and  true.” 

*  *  *  * 

This  is  how  the  Indians  brought  the  Three 
Good  Spirits  to  save  the  Quaker  boys  and 
girls  in  those  days  of  long  ago.  Today  these 
same  Three  Good  Spirits  are  ready  to  come 


to  any  little  boy  and  girl  who  wants  to  be¬ 
come  strong  and  brave  and  true. 

For  we  have  called  the  Three  Good  Spirits 
for  you— called  them  into  a  new  kind  of 
corn  flakes  named  Quaker  Quakies. 

And  Oh,  how  different  are  corn  flakes 
with  the  Three  Good  Spirits  in  them!  What 
strength  for  little  bodies  Ch’tani-wa-ganit 
has  put  into  each  crisp,  firm  flake!  What  a 
brave  color  for  little  cheeks  Ilau-wa-ganit  has 
put  in  the  ruddy  brown  he  has  colored  them! 
And  what  true  thoughts  for  little  hearts  and 
minds  Wula-wa-ganit  has  hidden  in  their 
sweet  deliciousness! 

Just  ask  your  grocer  for  the  fairy  box  of 
Quaker  Quakies  in  which  these  Three  Good 
Spirits  dwell.  And  from  it  heap  high  your 
breakfast  bowl  with  all  their  goodness.  Then 
close  your  eyes  and  eat — and  you,  too,  like 
the  little  Quaker  boys  and  girls  of  long  ago 
will  become  strong  and  brave  and  true  from 
these  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1615-M  Rail - 
way  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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MEASURING  THE  CHILD’S 
INTELLIGENCE 


BY  ELIZABETH  IRWIN 


WHAT  is  this  new-fangled  notion  that  par¬ 
ents  should  go  outside  the  home  and  ask 
questions  about  the  intelligence  and 
temperaments  of  their  children  from  perfect 
strangers  who  call  themselves  psychologists? 
Why  should  a  mother  who  is  with  her  children 
day  and  night  from  the  time  they  are  born 
have  to  seek  aid  in  understanding  them  from 
some  one  who  has  only  known  them  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  best?.  What  an  idea  it  is,  and 
yet,  if  you  have  ever  tried  it,  I’ll  warrant  you 
have  gone  home  with  something  to  think 
about. 

It  is  not  only  because  parents  love  their 
cliildren  so  much  that  they  can  not  stand  out¬ 
side  and  judge  them  impartially,  but  no  parent 
has  enough  children  to  make  really  profitable 
comparisons,  or  even  if  she  has  several,  they 
are  of  different  ages,  and  we  have  come  to 
know  that  to  compare  the  achievement  of  two 
cliildren  of  different  ages  is  more  fatal  and  mis¬ 
leading  than  anything  else. 

Tne  mother  of  twins  or  triplets  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  tell  you  quite  accurately 
which  is  the  brightest  child,  but  the  estimate 
of  a  mother  in  regard  to  two  children  several 
years  apart  is  usually  very  unreliable.  But 
even  to  be  accurately  measured  by  a  t  win 
brother  doesn’t  tell  so  much  about  a  child  as 
when  he  is  measured  by  the  standard  of  a 
thousand  children  all  with  the  same  birthday 
as  his.  And  this  is  practically  what  the  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  do  for  us. 

TP  YOU  can  imagine  a  thousand  children  all 
-*•  born  the  same  month  as  your  child  standing 
in  a  row,  the  brightest,  at  the  head  and  the 
dullest  at  the  foot,  so  that  you  could  march 
your  child  along  until  you  came  to  one  that 
by  some  magic  sign  you  knew  to  be  his  equal, 
that  would  show  you  just  how  near  the  top, 
the  middle  or  the  bottom  your  child  belongs. 
Only  in  the  actual  tests  he  is  marched  up  and 
down  some  ten  or  twelve  times  or  more,  and 
compared  with  the  whole  length  of  the  line  in 
many  different  respects.  If  he  halts  nearly 
always  at  about  the  same  spot  and  that  is  near 
the  middle,  you  can  know  that  he  is  average, 
if  always  near  the  head  that  he  is  brighter. 
Wouldn’t  that  be  your  conclusion? 

Just  as  physical  norms  are  made  from  the 
study  of  the  growth  of  thousands  of  cliildren, 
so  mental  health  and  normality  can  only  be 
estimated  by  comparing  any  individual  child 
with  others  of  his  age.  Just  as  a  seven-year- 
old  boy  should  be  forty-six  inches  tall,  so 
should  he  be  able  to  tell  you  how  many  fingers 
he  has  on  each  hand  and  how  many  on  both 
together. 

TT  WOULD  be  nonsense,  you  say  at  once,  to 
1  judge  a  child’s  intelligence  by  such  a  means. 
Yes,  it  would,  or  by  any  other  one  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  it  is  by  a  series  of  such  simple  ques¬ 
tions  that  psychologists  are  able  to  determine 
whether  a  child  is  advanced  or  retarded  for 
his  age  and  to  tell  a  mother  what  she  may  ex¬ 
pect  of  him  in  the  way  of  later  development. 
Because  John  knows  how  many  fingers  he  has 
at  six  and  Peter  not  until  he  is  eight,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  John  is  smarter  than 
Peter,  but  it  points  that  way.  Now  if  John  is 
equally  adept  in  performing  other  eight-year- 
eld  tests  when  he  is  six,  this  means  that  he  is 
developed  beyond  his  age  and  is  a  bright  child. 
If  John  is  yoiu’  boy,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  know 
this  about  him? 

The  psychological  measurement  of  children 
by  means  of  standardized  tests  is  a  technical 
performance  and  has  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  one  who  has  had  training  and  experience. 
But  the  parent  who  has  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  these  tests  will  certainly 
travel  far  to  have  a  psychologist  ascertain  the 
mental  status  of  each  of  her  cliildren  while  they 
are  still  young  enough  for  her  to  plan  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  stimulate  without  straining 
their  intellectual  ability. 

'TTIERE  has  been,  since  the  first  dawn  of  in¬ 
telligence  testing  a  strong  resistance  on  the 
part  of  most  people  to  the  idea  chat  intelli¬ 
gence  is  a  measurable  quality.  A  great  deal 
of  this  prejudice  has  grown  up,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  psychological  tests  were 
first  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  mental  defectives.  True,  they  were 
originally  made  for  this  purpose  by  Alfred 
Binet  and  were  brought  to  this  country  and 
translated  by  Dr.  Goddard,  who  is  an  expert 
on  the  subject  of  feeble-mindedness. 

Now,  however,  this  phase  of  their  useful¬ 
ness  is  only  one  among  many.  Their  recent 
use  in  the  army  for  determining  all  grades  of 
ability  and  the  employment  of  similar  tests  for 
admission  to  Columbia  University  has  gone 
far  to  remove  any  stigma  they  may  have  had 
in  the  past.  Also,  the  tests  have  been  revised 


and  extended  to  include  the  upper  reaches  of 
intelligence,  so  that  it  is  now  just  as  possible 
to  detect  the  child  who  is  twenty-five  per  cent, 
or  more  above  normal,  as  one  that  is  below. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  intelligence  is  a  matter  of  original  endow¬ 
ment  and  that  all  people  are  not  blessed  with 
an  equal  amount  of  it.  The  lowest  five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  have  scarcely  enough 
to  survive  the  exigencies  of  earning  a  living  in 
a  world  of  competition,  while  the  highest  five 
per  cent,  have  such  a  superabundance  that  if 
they  are  properly  educated  the  world  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  count  upon  them  for  leadership  and 
inventive  genius.  In  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  in  varying  proportions  is  distributed 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Just  where 
your  children  stand  and  what  the  world  may 
expect  from  them  can  be  determined  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  time  they  are 
six  years  old.  This  should  not  be  looked  upon 
in  a  fatalistic  way,  but  as  a  light  shed  upon 
the  future  to  give  you  wisdom  in  planning  a 
child's  education. 

LJINET’S  great  contribution  to  psychology 
consists  of  two  discoveries:  first,  that  intelli¬ 
gence  is  a  measurable  quality,  and  second, 
that  intelligence  develops  consistently  with 
age.  Founded  on  these  two  facts  we  have  our 
present  scale  for  the  measurement  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  has  been  revised  and  extended 
from  the  original  French  work,  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Tcrman  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  his  book  Dr.  Terman  says: 

“The  Binet  scale  is  made  up  of  an  extended 
series  of  tests  in  the  nature  of  ‘stunts’  or  prob¬ 
lems,  success  in  which  demands  the  exercise 
of  intelligence.  As  left  by  Binet  the  scale  con¬ 
sists  of  fifty-four  tests  so  graded  in  difficulty 
that  the  easiest  lie  within  the  range  of  normal 
three-year-old  children,  while  the  hardest  tax 
the  intelligence  of  the  average  adult.  The 
problems  are  designed  primarily  to  test  native 
intelligence,  not  school  knowledge  or  home 
training.  They  try  to  answer  the  question 
‘How  intelligent  is  this  child?’  How  much 
the  child  has  learned  is  significant  only  in  so 
far  as  it  throws  light  on  his  ability  to  learn 
more.” 

T3Y  MEANS  of  the  use  of  this  series  of  ques- 
tions  as  it  now  stands,  consisting  of  ninety  al¬ 
together,  we  may  determine  the  mental  age 
of  a  child.  This  has  significance  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  actual  or  chronological  age.  By 
dividing  his  mental  by  his  chronological  age 
we  obtain  his  “intelligence  quotient,”  as  it  is 
known.  This  is  found,  by  Dr,  Terman,  to 
remain  practically  the  same  for  the  same  per¬ 
son  at  different  ages.  If  a  child  at  ten  has  a 
mental  age  of  ten  and  therefore  an  I.Q.  of  100, 
he  will  continue  to  have  an  I.Q.  approximating 
100  throughout  fife,  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

If  tins  individual  is  your  child  you  may 
study  the  educational  achievements  and  ca¬ 
reers  of  people  with  a  similar  endowment  and 
know  what  to  expect  of  him.  You  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  have  a  normal  child 
and  may  count  on  him  to  develop  an  average 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  is  the  child  for 
which  our  schools  are  made.  Your  worries 
are  few. 

15  UT  suppose  you  find  that  you  have  a  child 
with  a  mental  age  twenty-five  per  cent,  above 
the  average;  that  is  with  an  I.Q.  125.  Then 
you  have  got  to  see  that  lus  education  is  such 
as  to  develop  his  capacities.  For  the  schools 
are  not  made  for  such  children,  and  he  will 
waste  his  time  and  his  powers  and  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  to  his  fullest  possibilities  unless  you  give 
him  very  special  opportunities. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  your 
child  belongs  to  this  superior  type,  you  should 
certainly  have  him  tested  and  find  out.  Some 
school  systems  now  have  classes  for  children 
of  tins  type  and  all  should  have.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  child  has  unusual  difficulties 
in  any  special  way  or  with  his  school  work  in 
general,  make  sure  that  he  is  not  working 
against  odds.  He  may  be  less  highly  endowed 
than  his  brother  or  sister  and  you  may  be  put¬ 
ting  too  great  a  strain  on  him.  He  may  need 
outside  help,  or  a  special  class  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  slow  or  backward  children. 

ANCE  you  have  fottnd  out  what  your  child’s 
I.Q.  is,  the  following  facts  will  be  useful  to 
you  in  studying  how  to  handle  his  home 
and  school  problems.  They  are  taken  from 
Dr.  Terman’s  book,  “The  Measurement  of  In¬ 
telligence.”  If  a  child’s  I.Q.  is  from  90  to  110, 
he  belongs  to  the  class  considered  normal  or 
average.  He  should  be  able  to  do  his  school 
work  equally  well  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  his 
classmates.  If  his  I.Q.  is  110,  he  is  probably 
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:  wim  Dentons 


When  your  kiddies  go  to  bed  in  the  chill  fall  and 
bitter-cold  winter  nights,  have  them  snug  and  warm 
in  Dr.  Denton  Sleeping  Garments. 

Our  Hygienic,  Soft-Knit  Fabric 

is  a  scientific  mixture  of  new,  fine  unbleached  cotton 
and  some  pure,  natural-colored  wool. 

Our  special  washing  process,  originated  by  us, 
does  not  stretch  the  fabric,  hence  Dentons  retain  their 
elasticity  and  give  freely  to  every  movement  of  the 
child’s  body  and  limbs. 

Dentons  Will  Not  Shrink  When 
Washed  at  Home 

as  the  fabric  retains  its  original  elasticity  in  both  directions, 
a  feature  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  sleeping  garment 
worn  by  children. 

The  cotton  used  in  Dr.  Denton  fabric  is  “double- 
carded,”  passing  through  twelve  different  machines 
in  the  process  of  cleaning,  a  much  more  expensive 
process  than  chemical  bleaching. 

All  the  softness,  cold-resisting  powers  and  non-absorbing 
qualities  of  the  natural,  unbleached  cotton  are  retained 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  imperfectly  removed  chem¬ 
icals  irritating  the  delicate  skin  of  the  child. 

Body,  feet  and  hands  are  covered,  protecting  the  child 
from  cold,  even  if  bed  coverings  are  thrown  off. 

Elastic  outside  seams,  collars  double  thickness,  good  button¬ 
holes,  facings  all  stayed.  A  distinctive,  mottled,  light-gray 
color  that  does  not  readily  show  soil.  Small  sizes  have  turn¬ 
down  cuffs.  Made  in  two  styles  up  to  fourteen  years.  Prices 
low  for  the  quality. 

Over  3,500  Leading  Stores  Sell  Dentons. 
trade  mark  If  you  cannot  get  Dentons  from  your  dealer,  write  us. 


DR.  DENTON  SLEEPING  GARMENT  MILLS, 

401  Mill  Street,  Centreville,  Mich. 
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Dorotku  was 


a  Prize  winner - 

and  so  was  her  little 
brother 

WHEN  she  was  a  tiny  baby, 

r 


Dorothy  Mullen  was  a 
prize  winner  in  the  baby  contest 
held  at  City  Island,  N.  Y.  She 
was  an  Eagle  Brand  baby.  So, 
naturally,  when  Dorothy’s  little 
brother  arrived  in  the  world  some 
time  later,  his  food  was  Borden’s 
Eagle  Brand,  too. 

At  nine  months  this  little  boy  stood  alone  and 
was  able,  by  the  strength  of  his  arms,  to  hang 
suspended  from  a  bar.  His  parents,  of  course, 
guarded  .  this  baby  carefully  from  birth  and 
helped,  in  every  way,  his  rapid  development. 
But  Mrs.  Mullen  is  glad  to  give  Eagle  Brand  most 
of  the  credit  for  the  physical  perfection  of  her 
children. 

During  the  past  62  years  Eagle  Brand  has  carried 
more  babies  through  the  delicate  feeding  stages 
than  all  other  infant  foods  combined.  It  is  made 
of  purest  milk,  from  carefully  supervised  dairies, 
combined  with  pure  sugar.  It  is  extremely  easy 
to  digest.  The  curd  which  it 
forms  in  the  stomach  is  similar 
to  that  formed  by  mother’s 
milk. 
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Eagle  Brand  keeps  until  you 
need  it — in  all  seasons  and  all 
places.  It  is  sold  at  groceries 
everywhere  and  at  drug  stores. 

The  Borden  Baby  Chart  booklet  is 
free  for  the  asking  and  very  useful.  It 
shows  what  baby  should  weigh  each 
week  compared  with  weight  at  birth. 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 

Borden  Building 

108  Hudson  Street  New  York  City 


THE  NATION’S 
MILK 

Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk 
Evaporated  Milk 
Malted  Milk 
Milk  Chocolate 
Condensed  Coffee 


Established  1857 


kadeMarkof  The  Borden  Company 
u.  s.  Pat.  car. 
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EAGLE  BRAND 


AWAITING  THE  FIRST  BABY 

BY  CAROLYN  CONANT  VAN  BLARCOM 


Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

BY  CHRISTOFEL  BISSCHOP 


A  GIRL  who  has  always  been  healthy  and 
knows  that  pregnancy  is  a  perfectly 
normal  function  is  likely  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed  when  she  finds  out  how  many 
little  tiresome  bodily  ills  she  has  to  combat 
before  her  first  baby  comes.  Very  few  women 
in  our  state  of  civilization  escape  all  the  dis¬ 
turbances,  as  the  doctors  call  them,  that  our 
way  of  living  seems  to  bring. 

But  so  many  little  discomforts  keep  crop¬ 
ping  up  that  even  a  healthy  woman  in  her 
first  pregnancy  is  likely  to  come  to  think  of 
herself  as  a  mere  instrument  of  nature  ab¬ 
sorbed  perforce  in  keeping  herself  well.  She 
finds  herself,  if  she  is  not  careful,  irritated  to 
the  point  of  disgust  at  all  the  little  ailments 
that  spring  up.  Like  the  little  foxes  in  the 
Bible  that  spoiled  the  vines,  the  mean  little 
troubles  may  possibly  spoil  days  and  nights. 

AFTER  having  one  or  two  children  she  learns 
by  observation  and  experience  many  of  the 
remedies  and  preventives  for  her  own  case. 
Most  of  them  are  so  small  that  she  hesitates 
to  bother  her  doctor  wi  h  them.  And  indeed 
few  doctors  but  specialists  realize  the  com¬ 
fort  and  relief  that  small  remedies  often  give. 
“You  aren’t  sick,”  they  say,  “remember 
that.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  be 
most  unnecessarily  uncomfortable.  This  arti¬ 
cle  will  suggest  some  of  the  small  but  comfort¬ 
ing  helps.  If  they  don’t  work,  after  a  reason¬ 
able  trial,  of  course  the  doctor  should  imme¬ 
diately  be  informed. 

You  should  of  course  consult  your  doctor 
just  as  soon  as  you  know  that  you  are  preg¬ 
nant.  This  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  super¬ 
vise  you  during  this  time;  to  make  regular 
examinations  of  your  m'ine,  once  a  month 
during  the  first  half  and  twice  a  month  during 
the  second  half  of  pregnancy. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  learn  is  that  fight¬ 
ing  morning  sickness  doesn’t  pay.  Eating 
two  or  three  hard  crackers  or  pieces  of  crisp 
toast  before  you  try  to  lift  your  head,  even, 
will  ward  off  an  attack  if  you  lie  still  for  half 
an  liom-  or  so  afterward.  Dress  slowly  and 
quietly  and  eat  your  regular  breakfast.  If 
you  can  eat  your  breakfast  in  bed,  so  much 
the  better.  Lying  down  after  meals  or  when 
feeling  nauseated  will  frequently  prevent  vom¬ 
iting,  which  is  an  easy  habit  to  acquire. 

A  WA  LK  in  the  open  air  away  from  any  cook¬ 
ing  smells  when  you  feel  the  misery  coming 
on  will  often  do  wonders.  Many  obstetri¬ 
cians  are  now  giving  their  patients  hypoder¬ 
mically  a  preparation  of  a  certain  internal 
secretion  which  with  most  pregnant  women 
works  like  magic  in  curing  nausea.  Severe  or 
continual  nausea  is  an  indication  for  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  care,  of  course. 

Heartbm-n,  which  feels  like  a  large,  hot  ball 
in  the  throat,  causes  any  amount  of  misery, 
which  may  often  be  prevented.  It  is  caused 
by  too  much  acid  in  the  stomach  and  not  by 
any  real  heart  difficulty.  Take  a  tablespoon 
of  olive  oil  or  a  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  meals.  The 
pain  is  relieved  by  avoiding  for  a  time  all 
fatty  food  and  drinking  some  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion,  such  as  a  tablespoon  of  lime-water,  or  a 
teaspoon  of  baking-soda  in  water. 

Plenty  of  pillows  will  relieve  the  distress  at 
night,  and  not  lying  down  un.il  a  half-hour 
after  meals  will  often  help.  A  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  digestive  tract — calomel  and 
saline  if  your  doctor  approves — will  often  cure 
it  for  days. 

You  will  have  to  find  out  for  yourself  pretty 
much  what  causes  gas.  Parsnips,  beans,  corn, 
fried  foods,  candy,  cake  and  pastry  are  the 
commonest  sources  of  trouble.  Different 
foods  will  make  trouble  at  different  times. 

Pressure  symptoms  are  relieved  by  making 
stire  that  your  corset  or  abdominal  binder  is 
really  supporting  as  it  should,  and  by  keeping 
your  feet  elevated  as  much  as  possible. 
Sleeping  with  pillows  mider  the  hips  or  with 
the  foot  of  the  bed  raised  will  help  the  sore¬ 
ness  of  the  abdomen  that  often  comes  after 
exercise.  Swelling  of  the  feet,  or  varicose  veins, 
means  that  you  must  keep  off  your  feet.  A 
slight  swelling  is  rather  common,  but  should  be 
watched.  A  day  or  two  in  bed  is  often 
advised  by  the  doctor.  For  varicose  veins 


consult  him  as  to  the  need  of  a  bandage  or 
elastic  stockings. 

LJEMORRHOIDS  need  seldom  get  beyond 
your  own  control.  Constipation  makes 
them  much  worse,  of  course.  Elevating  the  hips 
on  a  pillow  and  applying  an  ice-bag,  cold-water 
or  wich-hazel  compress  will  help.  Tannic  acid 
or  ichthyol  suppositories  are  often  prescribed 
and  work  well  with  most  people.  The  best 
way  to  cure  hemorrhoids,  however,  is  never  to 
let  them  begin. 

Toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  cramps  in  the 
legs  may  cause  great  distress.  Lying  with  the 
hips  elevated  often  gives  relief,  as  will  rubbing 
and  applying  hot  cloths.  During  the  last 
two  months  or  so,  shortness  of  breath  is  most 
annoying  and  even  alarming  if  you  have  not 
realized  the  possibility  of  it  and  the  reason 
for  it.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  mechanics — 
the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  abdomen  upward 
against  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  other 
symptoms  are  caused  by  the  do  wn  ward  pres¬ 
sure.  Shortness  of  breath  is  worse,  therefore, 
when  you  lie  down  and  is  relieved  by  sitting 
up.  You  will  find  that  you  can  sleep  com¬ 
fortably  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  if  you 
have  two  or  three  pillows,  so  that  you  are 
nearly  sitting  up  in  bed. 

TF  THESE  little  tricks  and  remedies  do  not 

help  you,  do  not  be  timid  about  bothering 
your  doctor.  And  if  any  of  the  following 
symptoms  occur,  let  him  know  at  once:  Pro¬ 
longed  failure  to  feel  motion  after  life  has  once 
been  felt  should  be  reported,  though  you  need 
not  be  panicky  if  there  is  little  motion  toward 
the  end  of  pregnancy  when  the  baby’s  posi¬ 
tion  has  become  pretty  well  fixed.  Persistent 
vomiting,  headache  or  dizziness  are  danger 
signs.  Don’t  try  to  fool  yourself  with  head¬ 
ache  remedies,  no  matter  how  much  work  you 
have  to  do.  A  few  days  in  bed  may  mean 
your  baby’s  life  or  your  own. 

Putfiness  about  the  face,  marked  swelling 
of  the  feet  or  ankles,  blurring  of  vision  and 
black  spots  before  the  eyes  need  a  doctor’s 
observation.  Neuralgic  pains,  particularly  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  slightest  bleeding, 
and  any  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back  work¬ 
ing  aroimd  to  cramps  in  the  abdomen  are 
special  indications  of  trouble,  or  early  con¬ 
finement. 

Miscarriages  are  apt  to  occur  during  the 
first  four  months.  After  this  the  danger  de¬ 
creases  steadily.  They  are  less  common  dur¬ 
ing  first  pregnancies  than  the  succeeding  ones 
and  occur  more  often  among  women  over 
thirty-five  years  old  than  with  younger  women. 
TMs  accident  may  often  be  prevented  by  the 
expectant  mother  living  a  normal,  rational 
life.  Guard  against  fatigue  and  being  jolted 
and  shaken  up,  particularly  dining  the  first 
sixteen  or  eighteen  weeks,  and  avoid  all  vio¬ 
lent  exercise  or  muscular  exertion. 

A'HE  commonest  symptoms  of  miscarriage 

are  bleeding  and  pain  beginning  in  the  small 
of  the  back  and  finally  felt  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  You  should  go  to  bed  at 
once  should  you  have  pain  or  bleeding  or 
both,  and  send  for  your  doctor.  If  you  have 
had  one  or  more  miscarriages,  you  may  be 
able  to  prevent  another  one  by  resting  quietly 
in  bed  for  several  days  at  the  time  your  men¬ 
strual  period  would  occur.  Rest  and  quiet 
are  among  the  best  preventives. 

Should  you  have  a  miscarriage,  bear  in  mind 
that  you  will  need  to  stay  in  bed  just  as  long 
and  have  just  as  much  care  as  though  you 
had  given  birth  to  a  full-term  child.  Women 
suffer  years  of  invalidism  because  they  do  not 
realize  this. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  main  thing  to 
do  is  to  recognize  your  little  troubles  early;  do 
what  you  can  and  then  keep  your  mind  off 
them  as  much  as  possible.  If  you  don’t  expect 
to  have  as  much  strength  as  usual  for  your 
work  and  amusements,  you  may  be  pleasantly 
disappointed  at  the  amount  of  energy  you  win 
have  when  you  are  taking  good  care  of  your¬ 
self.  It’s  tiresome  and  if  you  are  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kind  of  person  you  will  hate  the  way  yoa 
have  to  consider,  every  minute,  another  per¬ 
son’s  welfare  in  your  own  health. 
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Made  by  the  Makers  of 

LISTERINE 


now1 


YOU  know  how  good  Listerine  is  for  your  mouth 
and  teeth — as  a  mouth  wash.  So  you  are  interested 
at  once  in  this  announcement  of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 

Naturally  you  feel  that  the  makers  of  Listerine 
must  produce  the  best  dentifrice  possible — different 
from  all  others.  And  you  are  quite  right.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Listerine  has  created  an  obligation  for  its  makers. 

We  have  met  this  obligation  fully  in  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste,  the  result  of  years  of  observation  of  dental 
science.  Can  you  doubt  that  this  product  is  better  and 
different?  *  Hardly.  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  made  to 
clean,  to  help  preserve  the  health  of  your  mouth, 
and  to  be  in  every  way  the  best  dentifrice  you  ever  used. 

When  you  buy  your  first  tube,  notice  especially  the 
circular  in  the  box.  It  tells  you,  with  interesting 
details,  why  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  different. 


•feWhu  it  is  different 


Listerine  Tooth  Paste  contains 
a  pleasant  fruit  acid — for  the 
very  best  scientific  reasons. 

Think  of  lime  juice  or  lemon  juice.  Your 
mouth  waters  copiously;  even  the  thought 
of  these  familiar  fruit  acids  “stimulates” 
your  saliva. 

This  saliva  is  alkaline — the  best  natural 
corrective  of  what  is  called  acid  mouth.  It 
neutralizes  the  acid  condition. 

Could  you  have  any  simpler  explanation 
of  why  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  acid.  To 
make  your  saliva  flow  freely,  and  help 
nature  take  care  of  your  mouth. 

AND— 

The  fruit  acid  in  Lister ineTooth 
Paste  tends  to  prevent  “ tartar  ” 

• — a  cause  of  pyorrhea. 


LAMBERT  PHAP.MACAL  COMPANY 


Y_ 


BROOKLYN,  U.S.A. 


ST.  LOUIS 


U.  S.  A 
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Men’s  Night¬ 
gowns,  Extra  length 
and  full  cut,  “circular 
bottom”;  provides 
comfort  and  warmth 
from  head  to  toe. 
New  designs  in  flan¬ 
nelette  for  men  and 
boys.  Also  in  summer 
weights. 


Health  Hint: 

Fresh  air  is  all 
about  you,  avail¬ 
ing  to  he  let  in. 
Get  yours. 


Pajunettes.  Sensi¬ 
ble  and  comfortable 
besides  being  dainty 
and  smart.  One  piece. 
Elasticatankle  to  keep 
trouser  leg  down. 
Very  popular  for 
misses  and  women. 
Summer  and  winter 
materials. 


I  '' 


In  our  women’s 
nightgowns,  you  buy 
the  size  that  corre¬ 
sponds  with  bust  mea¬ 
sure— 34,  36,  38,  etc. 
Gowns  full  size 
through  sleeves,  arm¬ 
holes  and  bust. 


On  Men’s  winter 
weight  nightgowns, 
the  circular  bottom 
skirt  is  long  and  full 
and  has  no  unneces¬ 
sary  side  openings. 
The  extra  width  at 
hips,  knees  and  bot¬ 
tom  gives  ample  walk¬ 
ing  room,  and  extra 
length  keeps  the 
ankles  covered  and 
\\  arm. 


Large  sleeves  and 
wide  armholes  make 
Brighton-  Carlsbad 
morecomfortable.  No 
bindingortearingout. 
Enough  buttons  so 
front  does  not  gap  or 
pull  apart. 


Warm,  Tailored 


Sleepingwear 


You  believe  in  the  cool,  ventilated  sleeping  room  because  it 
is  healthful.  But  a  warm  sleeping  garment  is  essential  if  the 
full  benefit  of  fresh  air  is  to  be  enjoyed. 

rhe  finest  warm  sleepingwear  made  is  to  be  procured  in  the 
Brighton-Carlsbad  fall  and  winter  weights.  That  is  because 
of  the  soft  downy  materials,  and  because  Brighton-Carlsbad  is 
more  generously  cut  and  better  tailored.  Women  are  delighted 
to  find  in  Brighton-Carlsbad  a  warm  sleeping  garment  which 
is  also  chic  and  dainty.  Extra  roominess  at  bust,  armholes 
and  hips. 


Leadership 

Brighton-Carlsbad  is  the  recognized 
standard  of  highest  quality.  In  all  there 
are  517  styles — for  men,  women  and 
children.  Specially  designed  garments 
for  infants.  All  made  in  both  summer 
and  winter  materials. 

How  to  Buy  Nightwear 

Have  the  dealer  unpin  the  garment. 
Don’t  buy  sleepingwear  folded  with  the 


size  and  workmanship  hidden  When 
Brighton-Carlsbad  is  opened  out  you 
know  at  once  that  you  have  found  the 
better  nightwear  —  in  fabric,  size  and 
care  in  making. 

Write  for  Free  “Nightie  Book” 

Send  for  this  unique  little  book  show¬ 
ing  nightwear  for  all  the  family.  Both 
winter  and  summer  materials.  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  color.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 


H.  B.  GLOVER  COMPANY 

Dept.  15,  Dubuque,  Iowa 


•  Write  us  now  and  arrange  to  handle  this  fastest  selling  line 
_Z — 'LLFIC/  J  •  for  next  spring  and  fall  (1921). 


BRIG 


HTON 


THE  AMEN  CORNER 


Come  in,  readers,  and  don’t  feel  obliged  to  say  “Amen”  if  you  don’t  agree 


LOVING  AND  LIVING 

EAR  EDITOR:  I  am  twenty-six  and 
have  been  blissfully  married  for  six 
years,  though  we’ve  had  an  awful  lot  of 
ups  and  downs  financially.  Your  editorial 
entitled  “Love”  has  caused  this  outburst. 
I  really  can’t  find  anything  unusual  in  a 
middle-aged  business  man’s  idea  of  how  a 
•  man’s  love  changes  hi  its  mode  of  expression 
and  needs.  And  nothing  strange  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  change. 

Bub  does. the  poor  dear  think  that  only 
men  change,  calm  down  with  the  years,  gain 
poise,  and  learn  to  accept  the  other’s  ways 
and  be  accepted  so  there  is  no  need  to  quar¬ 
rel?  Indeed!  A  .woman  needs  those  first 
stormy,  wonderful  years  to  gain  the  knowledge 
to  give  her  the  perfection  needed  by  his  later 
years.  How  much  less  would  he  love  her 
if  she  had  not  shared  with  him  those  years 
of  his  passionate  devotion? 

Poor  business  man,  not  to  know  this  with¬ 
out  the  telling!  Doesn’t  he  know  that  the 
divorced  couple,  even  the  unhappy  couple, 
is  far  in  the  minority?  Foolish  man!  If  it 
were  not  so,  our  papers  would  publish  notices 
of  happy  homes  instead  of  a  few  unhappy 
ones  each  day. 

Perhaps  he  may  have  got  a  young  wife  who 
was  not  able  to  attain  his  desired  perfection, 
but  he  need  not  think  that  that  is  a  rule. 
Or  maybe  he  hasn’t  even  tried  any  at  all 
and  has  just  listened  to  a  few  fellows  up  at 
the  club  who  talked  about  their  little  differ¬ 
ences,  but  who  kept  silent  about  the  great 
love  that  lay  beneath. 

Please  tell  him  from  me,  that  he  may  know 
lots  about  business,  but  he’s  awfully  ignorant 
about  love.  I  haven’t  a  “philosophy  of  life” — 
I  live.  H.  P„  Texas. 

SPARE  THE  CHILDREN 
jyjit.  Editor:  As  an  interested  subscriber  I 
take  the  liberty  of  making  an  appeal  to 
you  in  behalf  of  the  small  child.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  I,  attending  a  moving-picture  thea¬ 
ter  as  late  as  ten-thirty  the  other  evening, 
were  amazed  to  see  nearly  the  entire  front 
part  of  the  auditorium  filled  with  small  boys 
mostly  under  ten  years.  Could  you  not  roach 
the  mothers  of  these  children  through  your 
magazine  and  inform  them  of  the  dangers 
which  this  will  eventually  lead  to?  As  the 
mother  of  three  I  feel  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  growing  generation,  and  if  parents 
under  discussion  wish  to  get  their  children 
“out  of  the  way,”  why  not  to  bed,  instead  of 
turning  them  into  the  picture  houses? 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  health,  not  to 
mention  the  eyes,  of  these  children  should  be 
wrecked  by  such  late  hours.  My  own  at¬ 
tend  motion-pictures  at  least  once  a  week, 
but  at  a  Saturday  matinee,  when  suitable 
topics  are  shown,  cowboy  stuff  and  the  like, 
which  appeals  to  them,  more  than  the  emo¬ 
tional  drama. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Grant,  Massachusetts. 

ANACHRONISMS  - 

taear  Sir:  The  article  “Imitation  Chin- 
chilla”  interested  me  very  much,  for  I  am 
addicted  to  the  “movie”  habit.  I  have  seen 
in  a  picture,  in  the  time  of  Davy  Crockett,  a 
gentleman  take  up  an  envelope  and  lick  the 
flap  to  seal  it.  1  have  seen  Morris  chairs  in  a 
picture  of  the  time  of  George  Washington; 
breech-loading  rifles  carried  by  Revolutionary 
soldiers;  a  wrist- watch  on  a  lady  dressed  in  a 
hoop-skirt. 

I  think  the  worst-treated  thing  is  Batten- 
berg  lace.  It  was  invented  in  about  1890  or 
later.  I  have  seen  a  table-cover  of  it  in  a 
mining-town  hotel  in.  one  of  Bret  Harte’s 
plays  in  1849,  a  tidy  of  it  on  a  chair  in  “Little 
Women,”  and  a  collar  and  cuffs  on  a  lady  in 
an  1835  costume. 

M.  K.  J.,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

“BAD  RISKS” 

T°  the  Editor:  In  response  to  the  recently 

voiced  plaint  that  “Nobody  Loves  a  Mar¬ 
ried  Woman,”  I  feel  compelled  to  retort 
“That  is  because  she  proves  herself  unlovable!” 
And  we  are  now  talking  from  the  view-point 
of  the  average  employer  of  skilled  labor. 

Now,  I  believe  that  women  in  business 
ought  to  be  allowed  a  free  field  and  no  favor; 
but  I  likewise  hold  that  a  man  should  be  free 
to  hire  the  best  help  he  can.  Why  is  it  that 
the.  bars  against  married  women,  lowered 
during  the  war,  should  have  been  raised 
again?  Isn’t  it  because  young  wives,  poten¬ 
tial  mothers,  time  and  again  have  demon¬ 
strated  themselves  to  be  a  class  of  “bad 
risks”? 

The  day  may  come  when  every  employer  of 
female  labor  will  install,  as  a  part  of  his  plant, 
a  creche ,  with  trained  nurses  in  attendance 
where  mother-employees  may  attend  to  their 
babies  during  office  hours.  In  this  same  era. 


their  housekeeping  interests  will  be  cared  for 
through  centralized  home-management  and 
community  kitchens.  But  to-day,  “thero 
ain’t  no  such  animal,”  and  the  woman  who 
tries  to  rim  a  home  and  go  to  business  simul¬ 
taneously  is  confronted  with  a  problem  that 
no  individual  should  be  called  upon  to  face. 

Maybe  a  succession  of  sad  instances  has 
led  to  the  employer’s  registering  the  vow: 
“Never  again!”  Maybe  he  is  recalling  the 
noticeable  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Miss  B.  afler  she  became  Mrs.  K.,  and  took 
a  little  flat  up  in  the  Bronx,  where  she  tried 
to  have  dinner  ready  for  her  Billy’s  homo- 
coming  every  night!  Maybe  he  recalls  the 
case  of  yoimg  Mrs.  V.,  who  became  increas¬ 
ingly  inefficient  as  the  months  went  by, 
though  continuing  to  drag  herself  to  the 
office  and  draw  her  full  pay,  till  the  day  carno 
when  she  announced  blushingly:  “My  hus¬ 
band  thinks  I  ought  to  stay  home!” — though 
the  office  force  had  been  thinking  so,  too,  for 
some  time  back. 

No;  every  young  woman  in  business  on 
acquiring  a  husband  does  not  lose  interest  in 
her  job,  nor  leave  to  become  a  mother.  But 
that  she  is  very  apt  to,  all  the  evidence  goes 
to  prove. 

And  why  expect  the  employer  to  take  a 
chance? 

A  Former  Business  Woman, 

New  York. 

SMART  ?  NO ;  CHEAP ! 

my  Editor:  As  a  Juvenile  Court  and  social 
worker  of  some  years’  experience  in  my 
home  city,  Portland,  Oregon  (I  am  here  for 
my  health),  I  feel  like  shouting  a  very  collo¬ 
quial  “Good  for  you,”  for  printing  the  articles 
by  Miss  Strieker.  In  calling  spades  spades 
she  is  doing  what  I  have  long  hoped  to  do 
myself,  and  you  are  to  be  praised  for  having 
the  courage  to  publish  such  articles.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  the  first  decent  man  express 
approval  of  too-low  necks,  etc.,  while  I  have 
seen  and  heard  enough  to  prove  that,  on  tho 
contrary,  they  fall  short  of  admiring  either 
girl  or  costume,  when  the  wearer’s  figure  is 
unduly  exposed. 

Also,  please  remember  that  no  matter  how 
fast  the  habit  of  smoking  seems  to  be  spread¬ 
ing  among  women,  there  are,  and  I  believe 
always  will  be,  a  vast  majority  in  America 
opposed  to  it,  so  do  not  fear  to  strike  from 
the  shoulder  in  that  regard  as  well  as  in  tho 
one  Miss  Strieker  is  taking  up.  The  principal 
trouble  along  this  line  seems  to  be  that  some 
girls  and  women  think  they  are  being  “smart,” 
when,  instead,  they  are  being  only  cheap  and 
vulgar.  M.  A.  K„  California. 

MARRIAGE  A  HANDICAP 

TY/Tr.  Editor:  Under  the  title  “Nobody  Loves 
a  Married  Woman,”  by  “A  Business  Wo¬ 
man,”  we  read  that  a  business  woman’s  ability, 
interest  and  zest  in  her  work  are  not  decreased 
by  marriage;  that  having  added  unto  herself  a 
husband,  a  home  and  possibly  children,  she 
still  takes  as  keen  an  interest  in  her  office  and 
the  work  for  her  there. 

Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  to  find  women  as  alive  to  tho 
duties  in  their  business  positions  after  mar¬ 
riage? 

My  experience  has  been  in  the  schools. 

My  conclusions  are  that  the  girl  who  is 
engaged  is  sure  of  her  happiness;  she  is  com¬ 
pletely  wrapped  up  in  her  dreams  and  visions 
of  her  future  home..  Her  mind  is  occupied 
with  purchasing  lingerie  for  her  future  use. 
She  gives  but  little  or  no  real  thought  to  her 
tasks  for  which  she  is  drawing  her  salary. 
She  freely  states  that  she  does  not  intend  to 
continue  in  the  business  world  longer  than 
necessary.  She  attends  no  meetings  which 
she  can  avoid  where  her  work  is  discussed. 

The  girl  who  is  about  to  be  engaged  is 
uncertain  in  her  mind  about  the  future, 
distraite.,  moody,  happy  and  sad  by  turns— 
incapable  of  her  best. 

The  married  woman  can  not  remain  one 
minute  longer  than  the  rules  require  after 
dismissal.  She  comes  at  the  last  minute  in 
the  morning,  and  takes  no  part  in  any  of  the 
pupils’  activities. 

The  unmarried,  unengaged  woman  often 
gives  too  much  of  herself  to  her  task.  She 
sets  a  wrong  standard  for  those  who  have 
natural  human  interests  in  life.  But  it  seems 
that  she  has  set  the  pace  and  that  all  women’s 
efforts  in  business  and  teaching  are  judged  by 
what  she  can  do. 

Men  about  to  be  engaged  are  emotionally 
upset,  too.  They  are  not  up  to  the  standard. 

If  there  are  married  women  who  are  as 
capable  as  the  unmarried  women— and  we 
know  of  a  few  exceptions  who  are — why 
refuse  them  positions  when  they  apply?  Why 
ask  them  almost  insulting  questions  about 
their  own  affairs? 

C.  W.,  New  York. 
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ATHENA 

UNDERWEAR 


To  be  well-groomed  wear  ATHENA  Underwear 


r  I  ''HE  underwear  is  the  very  foundation  of 
a  smartly  tailored  suit,  or  correctly  fitting 
gown.  Shapeless  underwear  not  only  makes 
the  wearer  uncomfortable  physically  and 
mentally,  but  distorts  the  corset  line  and 
poise  of  the  body. 

Good  poise  is  the  secret  of  appearance. 
Ill-fitting  underwear  makes  one  stiff  and 
unnatural.  Body  conforming  underwear 
gives  the  freedom  of  graceful  carriage. 

ATHENA  Underwear  is  the  only  under¬ 
wear  so  far  in  the  market  that  really  is  shaped 


to  conform  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  figure 
—the  rounded  lines  as  well  as  the  straight 
lines.  It  is  not  stretched  at  any  point,  but 

is  tailored . 

ATHENA  Underwear  comes  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  knit  fabrics,  and  can  be  had  in  all 
styles,  qualities,  weights  and  sizes. 

Note  the  striking  contrast  between 
ATHENA  Underwear  and  ordinary  under¬ 
wear,  as  shown  in  the  above  graphic  com¬ 
parative  illustration  of  women’s  underwear. 


CHICAGO 


There  is  only  one  thing  to  remember  in  buying  ATHENA  Underwear ;  get  the  same  size  as  your  bust  measure. 
Ask  the  saleswoman  at  your  local  store  to  tell  you  why ,  and  also  to  show  you  ATHENA' S  seven  special  features. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company 


NEW  YORK 

©  1920  M.  F.  A  Co. 


\ 
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Permanence  is  the  Belding  keynote — 
in  ideals  and  in  quality — enduring 
silks  that  hold  their  place  in  the 
sun  by  virtue  of  honest  worth  and 
undeniable  beauty. 

“The  selvage  mark  shows  you  the 
genuine  Belding  V’  Look  for  it  on 
Satin  Circe,  Crepe  de  Chine,  Nam 
cette,  Taffeta,  Chiffon  de  Chine, 
Satin  Negligee,  Baskette,  Satifi  Ducff 
esse  and  all  other  authentic  Belding 
Silks. 

BELDING  BROTHERS  6?  CO. 


MAN’S  EQUAL?  NO! 

A  BUSINESS  WOMAN  TO  HER  DAUGHTER — V 
BY  ZORA  PUTNAM  WILKINS 


Baltimore.  March  25,  1920. 

Y  DEAR  Daughter: 

So  all  the  good  jobs  are  for  the  men, 
you  think.  Poor  Sally!  The  war  ended 
too  soon  for  you,  it  seems!  That  was  the  time 
for  an  ambitious  woman  to  get  a  good  start, 
you’ll  say.  Yes,  that  brief  halcyon  period  for 
women  is  past.  You  are  starting  under  the 
old  handicaps. 

You  know  the  world  isn’t  waiting  for  you; 
you  have  to  make  a  place  in  it.  Men’s  salaries 
depend  upon  their  past  reputations,  women’s 
reputation  is  in  the  future.  You’ll  discover 
that  that  is  where  your  salary  is  too.  Every 
one  knows  that  women  can  do  routine  work, 
but  where  initiative  is  required  and  must  be 
paid  for — better  have  a  man!  I  don’t  say  this 
always  happens.  I  say  it  is  what  will  happen 
unless  you  learn  to  make  stepping-stones  out 
of  your  obstacles. 

Your  contact  with  business  acquaintances 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  only  in  the 
office.  Men  have  the  advantage  of  you  there. 
A  half-hour  chat  at  the  club,  an  informal 
luncheon,  may  give  insight  which  can't  be 
gained  by  years  of  purely  business  relations. 
The  guard  is  down,  the  nerves  are  relaxed  over 
the  post-luncheon  cigar.  This  informal  side  of 
business  life  is  largely  closed  to  women. 

You  probably  like  to  think  you  are  the 
equal  of  man.  You  aren't.  In  some  respects 
you’re  much  better  than  a  man,  in  others, 
much  worse.  Anyhow,  you’re  different,  that’s 
the  point.  If  you  want  to  return  to  the  one- 
celled  existence  of  an  ameba,  you'll  actually 
be  just  as  good — that  is.  just  the  same.  But 
if  you’re  wise,  you’ll  make  the  most  of  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  . 

When  you  deal  with  men,  remember  that 
they  love  to  expound.  A  woman  is  never  so 
effective  as  when  she’s  listening  to  masculine 
words  of  wisdom.  A  man  who  has  been  well 
listened  to  is  predisposed  to  accept  your  sug¬ 
gestions,  especially  if  you  present  them  as 
his  own  proposition,  to  which  you  humbly 
acquiesce. 

You  talk  business  without  his  ever  feeling 
that  he  has  lost  the  lead.  He  grants  your  re¬ 
quest  or  signs  your  contract  with  the  secure 
feeling  that  all  has  been  done  on  his  own  in¬ 
itiative. 

You  can  attain  this  if  you  learn  the  art  of 
business  as  well  as  its  science.  But  don’t  be 
carried  away  by  the  mood  you  arouse.  If 
your  vanity  is  flattered,  don’t  let  it  distract 
your  judgment.  Kind  words  and  pretty 
phrases  are  the  small  coin  in  which  women  have 
been  paid  for  generations.  Never  forget  that 
they  don’t  pay  the  milliner  or  the  grocer. 

In  fact  what  will  be  hard  for  you  is  to  com¬ 
bine  in  youl-self  the  ability  of  both  the  man 
and  the  woman  and  the  vices  of  neither,  and 
to  do  this  under  special  conditions  where  you 
haven’t  the  social  advantages  of  either  men  or 
women.  If  you  haven’t  forgotten  your  Vergil, 
“Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.”  Of  course  I 
know  the  classics  are  out  of  date,  so  I’ll  trans¬ 
late:  “They  can  because  they  think  they  can.” 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  you’re  laughing  at  me  for 
advising  you  how  to  succeed  in  a  job  you 
haven’t  landed  yet!  It  doesn’t  matter.  In 
this  case  let’s  assume  you  have  “first  caught 
your  hare”  and  proceed  with  the  recipe  for 
cooking  him.  If  you  are  really  hunting,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  hares  to  choose  from.  Wait 
and  see.  Mother. 

New  York  City,  March  31,  1920. 

TV  EAR  Sally: 

Probably  hoping  to  propitiate  a  penu¬ 
rious  parent,  you  write  that  you  can  economize 
on  clothes  and  buy  the  set  of  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  you  want.  Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that 
clothes  are  the  last  thing  upon  which  you  can 
afford  to  economize.  I  didn’t  think  I’d  need 
to  write  you.  of  all  people,  a  lecture  on  “Clothes 
for  the  Working  Girl,”  but  your  letter  proves 
to  me  that  I  can’t  get  out  of  it. 

Scrimping  on  clothes  is  like  skimping  the 
oil  in  mayonnaise  dressing.  You  save  only 
enough  to  ruin  the  dressing.  One  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  steps  on  the  road  to  success  is  looking 
prosperous.  Success  makes  success. 

I  used  to  try  to  have  good-looking  clothes 
for  the  yearly  alumnae  luncheons  because  that 
was  the  one  time  in  the  year  when  my  old  col¬ 
lege  friends  saw  me,  and  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
set  down  as  a  frump.  I  hoped  they  would 
think,  “Well,  Mary  looks  prosperous.  She’s 
certainly  made  good.” 

If  the  man  you  apply  to  for  a  job  sees  you 
well-groomed  and  smart,  he  takes  you  at  that 
valuation.  He  knows  you  won’t  be  satisfied 
with  a  job  that  doesn’t  allow  you  just  such 
clothes.  When  your  taste  is  formed  and  your 
judgment  more  reliable,  you  may  occasionally 
be  able  to  gratify  the  feminine  passiop  for  a 
bargain.  But  not  now;  there’s  too  much  dan¬ 
ger  that  you  might  sell  your  possible  success 
for  eighty-nine  cents. 

Perhaps  you  think  I’m  exaggerating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  something  merely  external.  If  so, 
consider  this — that  people  look  at  you  with 
eyes,  not  with  Roentgen  rays  A  thousand 
good  qualities  may  be  hidden  beneath  a  try¬ 
ing  hat,  a  dowdy  frock  or  sloppy  shoes. 

Hidden!  Indeed  they  are  most  effectively 
hidden!  Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  will 
hold  you  back  to  search  for  them  beneath  an 
unattractive  exterior.  Also,  by  the  way,  as 
often  as  not  a  becoming  hat  and  a  smart  frock 


don’t  cost  in  money  a  bit  more  than  the  frumpy 
ones.  It’s  a  matter  of  selection,  and  that  means 
time  and  study  which  I  should  say  were  well 
worth  while. 

Don’t  imagine  for  a  minute  that  you  can 
cleverly  reduce  expenses  by  buying  “a  severe 
tailored  suit,  a  plain  white  shirt-waist,  a  black 
tie  and  businesslike  shoes.”  In  the  first 
place,  “a  severe  tailored  suit,”  which  is  surely 
a  very  useful  possession,  requires  a  large 
initial  outlay,  but  more  important,  the  whole 
idea  that  a  business  woman  should  always  be 
“plain  tailored”  is  a  dangerous  fallacy. 

Most  men  hate  severe  clothes  on  women. 
Mannish  styles,  in  particular,  rouse  half-un¬ 
conscious  antipathies,  which  certainly  will  not 
smooth  your  business  path.  Lots  of  people 
won’t  agree  with  me  on  this,  but  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Eve  heard  too  many  men  say:  “Oh, 
she’s  too  mannish — wears  those  severe  things, 
stiff  collars,  tailored  skirts!  All  right  of  course, 
but  /  don’t  like  it.”  No  vise  antagonizing  a 
man  at  the  start. 

Clothes  have  always  been  a  woman’s 
weapon.  Why  should  you  disarm  yourself 
just  as  you  enter  a  fiercer  battle  than  any 
fought  in  the  past?  Any  advantages  you  can 
gain  by  an  appearance  which  ingraliates  will 
be  little  enough  compared  to  the  high  and 
mighty  power  of  men  in  the  business  world. 

Besides,  the  effect  of  the  right  clothes  on 
your  own  poise  is  remarkable.  Sometimes  a 
pair  of  new  gloves  or  reheeled  shoes  will  raise 
my  self-respect  a  mile  or  two. 

I  remember  a  cape  I  once  had  that  some¬ 
how  gave  me  lots  of  assurance.  I  wore  it  one 
day  to  bolster  me  up  when  I  was  taking  some 
rather  important  folk  to  tea.  at  a  big  hotel 
where  I'd  never  been  before.  The  cape  was 
like  a  mantle  of  power.  I  felt  the  equal,  if  not 
the  superior,  of  any  waiter  in  the  place  and 
ordered  with  a  royal  air  of  accustomed  ease. 
The  waiters  scurried  for  me.  If  I’d  worn  my 
mothy  old  coat,  I  couldn’t  have  carried  it  oif 
at  all. 

Your  clothes  are  the  last  things  you  want  to 
think  about  when  you  meet  people.  The  only 
way  to  ignore  them  is  to  acknowledge  their 
importance  in  the  first  place. 

Of  course,  you’re  not  so  foolish  as  to  think 
you  should  dress  like  a  butterfly  society  girl. 
But  don't  renounce  the  feminine  touch  in  your 
apparel.  You  must  win  not  in  spite  of  being  a 
woman,  but  by  making  the  best  use  of  being  a 
woman.  To  encourage  you  to  follow  my  ad¬ 
vice.  I  enclose  a  check  for  the  books. 

Yours  as  ever,- 

Mother. 

Washington,  April  2,  1920. 
M  Y  DEAR  Sally: 

I'm  awfully  sorry  that  your  letter  to 
Peggy’s  father  didn’t  produce  any  result;  but 
I  confess  I’m  not  much  surprised.  Consider 
how  you  went  at  it!  Peggy  told  you  her  dad 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  D.  T.  E.  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  that  he  would  surely  be  glad  to 
do  anything  he  could  for  you.  Did  you  begin 
your  letter  by  referring  to  being  pals  with 
Peggy?  No.  You  thought  that  would  be 
gra fling.  You  told  abruptly  what  you  wanted, 
without  giving  him  the  slightest  reason  why  he 
should  be  interested  in  your  particular  case. 
Then  you  plunged  on  to  tell  him  of  your  quali¬ 
fications,  and  ended  by  “Trusting  that,”  and 
so  forth.  I  certainly  hope  you  didn’t  “thank 
him  in  advance.” 

Just  imagine  how  many  letters  of  this  kind 
a  man  in  Mr.  Lane’s  position  receives!  Of 
course  it’s  entirely  out  of  the  visual  line  for 
him  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  D.  T.  E.  If  he  is  going  to  make 
an  exception  of  your  case,  there  ought  to  be 
something  exceptional  about  your  request. 

It’s  high  time  you  laid  aside  your  elemen¬ 
tary  geometry.  I  can  see  that  you  still  think 
a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  bet  ween 
two  points.  That  may  be  true  in  schoolbooks, 
but  it  isn’t  so  in  business  always.  There  the 
longest  way  round  may  be  the  shortest  way 
home. 

If  you  have  a  request  to  make,  don't  thrust 
it  out  like  a  revolver.  No  one  likes  to  be  held 
up,  but  nearly  everybody  likes  to  grant  a 
favor. 

Present  the  matter  so  that  a  man  will  enjoy 
the  flavor  of  being  a  benefactor.  Give  him  the 
fun  of  feeling  generous.  Then  yovi  can  obtain 
almost  anything  which  doesn’t  cost  money  or 
much  trouble. 

“What’s  left?”  you  ask.  Wbv  all  kinds  of 
tilings  which  don’t  involve  the  expenditure  of 
either.  This  very  matter  was  a  case  in  point. 

Never  fancy  that  you  can  urn  your  purposes 
by  direct  argument  with  any  one.  Logic  is  a 
key  which  opens  very  few  doors.  Most  people 
are  ninety-nine  per  cent,  emotion  and  one  per 
cent,  logic — if  not  less. 

That  little  trick  box  you  had  when  you 
were  ten  could  be  pulled  and  pushed  on  and 
hammered  as  much  as  you  liked — it  wouldn’t 
open.  Yet  it  yielded  to  the  lightest  pressure 
on  its  secret  spring.  It’s  just  so  with  people. 
The  blows  of  argument  produce  no  effect,  but 
the  least  touch  on  the  spring  of  emotion  lets 
down  the  bars. 

So  next  time  don’t  waste  your  time  in  ham¬ 
mering,  but  see  if  you  can  put  your  finger  on 
the  secret  spring. 

Yours  as  ever. 

Mother. 
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Ordinary  Bone 


1  HE  top  illustration  shows  the  ordinary 
corset  boning  after  the  corset  has  been 
worn  but  a  short  time.  The  absence  of  re¬ 
silience  is  indicated  by  the  angle  at  which 
the  boning  is  now  permanently  bent.  The 
lower  illustration  shows  a  rib  of  M ightybone 
that  has  come  through  the  same  test  with 
all  its  original  springiness  and  flexibility 
still  alive.That  is  why  American  Lady  Cor¬ 
sets,  boned  throughout  with  Mightybone, 
ensure  permanency  of  comfort  and  style. 


Mightybone 


TO  know  that  your  figure  is  always  looking  its  best — whether  you 
are  entertaining  a  few  chance  callers  at  home,  gliding  joyously  over 
the  ice  at  a  skating  party,  or  whirling  away  to  some  gay  evening  affair. 
That  is  the  feeling  of  poise  and  self-confidence  that  your  American  Lady 
Corset  inspires  and  that  Mightybone  promises  as  long  as  you  wear  an 
American  Lady  model. 

Correct  designing  on  modish  lines  is  the  first  reason  for  American  Lady 
fit  and  smartness.  But  it  is  Mightybone — supple  yet  strong,  firm  but  gentle 
—that  keeps  your  American  Lady  Corset  smart  as  long  as  you  wear  it.  It 
is  Mightybone  that  makes  your  American  Lady  Corset  so  comfortable  you 
can  wear  it  all  day  long  and  forget  you  have  it  on. 

Mightybone,  too,  is  the  reason  why  American  Lady  Corsets  are  never 
“overboned” — why  they  never  give  you  that  unnatural  and  unlovely  “cor¬ 
seted”  appearance.  Because  Mightybone  is  non-rusting  you  can  tub  your 
American  Lady  Corset  as  often  as  you  desire.  There  is  no  paper  covering 
around  Mightybone  to  retain  perspiration  odors  either. 


This  tag  is'  attached 
to  every  American 
Lady  Corset.  Its  use 
has  been  authorized 
by  the  Mightybone 
Corporation  of  New 
York.  Find  it — and 
you  find  lasting  com¬ 
fort,  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  a  figure 
fashionable — always! 


Detroit 
Ne  io  York 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


AMERICAN  LADY  CORSET  CO.,  inc 


Boned  throughout  with  777/ 


©  American  Lady  Corset  Co.,  Inc.,  1920 
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Oerxhce 

dke  result  cf  care 


r  I  ''HAT  the  Napanee  Dutch  Kitchenet 
-*■  renders  a  lifetime  of  faultless  service 
is  to  be  expected.  Such  continuous  satis¬ 
faction  is  the  natural  result  of  the  factors 
which  create  it.  For  every  Napanee  Dutch 
Kitchenet  materializes  an  ideal.  It  is  built 
to  be,  in  every  sense,  a  better  kitchen  Cabinet. 
Before  the  first  Napanee 
Dutch  Kitchenet  was  made  its 
superiority  was  assured. 

Expert  designers  incorporated 
many  unique  features  of  conve¬ 
nience  into  the  master  design; 
specifications  which  called  for 
selected  materials  were  drawn  up; 
manufacturing  rules  that  amount 
to  ethics  were  put  into  effect;  and 
clever  artisans,  especially  trained, 
were  intrusted  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  production. 

Today,  definitely  traceable  to  this  painstaking 
care,  Napanee  Dutch  Kitchenets  render  a  measure 
of  service  that  is  responsible  for  the  preference 
they  enjoy. 


Five  different  models. 

Two  sizes. 

All  drawers  and  shelves  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  in  size  and 
arrangement. 

Finished  in  beautiful  velvet 
oak  or  snowy  white  enamel. 

W  hite  porcelain  or  non-warp¬ 
ing  metal  sliding  top,  pulls 
out  to  give  full  working 
space. 

Patented  lowering  flour  bin, 
easy  to  fill,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Smooth  surface  roll  curtain- 
will  not  collect  dust. 

Interior  of  all  bases  special 
selected  clean  white  maple. 

Interior  of  all  upper  cupboards 
pure  white  enamel. 


Napanee 
Dutch 
Kitchenets 
are  good 
Merchandise 


Address  Department  “  U ” 

COPPES  BROS.  &  ZOOK 

NAPPANEE,  INDIANA 
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MRS.  ALICE  PELOUBET  NORTON,  EDITOR  OF  THE 
JOURNALOF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


SCIENTIFIC  HELPS 

ARRANGED  BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home-Economics  Editor 


“The  Journal  of  Home  Economics,”  of 
which  Mrs.  Alice  Peloubet  Norton  is  the 
editor,  is  the  organ  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association. 

The  aim  of  this  little  magazine  is  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  scientific  knowledge.  Because 
The  Delineator  feels  that  many  women 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  study  of 
home-making  to  make  good  use  of  scientific 
information,  it  takes  pleasure  in  quoting 
briefly  herewith  from  some  of  the  helpful  arti¬ 
cles  which  the  journal  has  published  during 
the  past  year. 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Home 
Economics  these  questions  are  discussed : 

Question — During  a  coiu-se  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  taken  some  time  ago,  we  were  taught 
that  the  water  in  which  potatoes  were  cooked 
should  be  discarded  because  it  contained 
some  substance  injurious  to  the  system. 
Lately,  recipes  that  call  for  “potato -water” 
have  been  published  from  departments  of 
home  economics.  Have  recent  experiments 
shown  that  the  formerly  held  theory  is  un¬ 
tenable? 

Answer — The  water  in  which  potatoes  are 
cooked  contains  no  toxic  (poisonous)  sub¬ 
stance.  On  the  contrary,  especially  if  the 
potatoes  have  been  pared,  it  contains  much 
valuable  material,  such  as  inorganic  salts,  solu¬ 
ble  proteins  and  carbohydrates,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  at  least  one  of  the  water-solu¬ 
ble  vitamin es;  it  should  not  be  discarded, 
especially  during  a  period  of  food  shortage, 
when  there  is  danger  of  an  insufficient  amount 
of  these  being  present  in  the  diet. 

Question — Is  there  any  real  reason  why  tea 
should  not  be  taken  with  fish,  more  than  with 
eggs,  and  so  forth? 

Answer — The  very  curious  notion  that  tea 
and  coffee  should  not  be  taken  with  certain 
typos  of  food — for  example,  fish,  eggs,  meat 
and  milk — is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  obser¬ 
vations  regarding  the  effect  of  tannic  acid  on 
proteins.  Tea  and  coffee  both  contain  tannic 
acid;  therefore,  it  is  reasoned,  tea  and  coffee 
should  not  be  taken  with  foods  containing 
proteins — namely,  fish,  eggs,  and  so  forth. 
Well-made  tea  and  coffee  contain  compara¬ 
tively  little  tannic  acid,  in  fact  no  more  than 
is  found  in  some  natural  foods;  the  amount 
is  too  little  to  interfere  materially  with  diges¬ 
tion.  But  if  one  persists  in  drinking  very 
strong  and  poorly  made  tea  and  coffee,  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  take  these  with 
some  form  of  protein,  and  thus  distribute  the 
bad  effects  of  the  tannic  acid;  otherwise  all 
the  tannic  acid  will  be  free  to  act  on  the  pro¬ 
teins  of  the  gastric  juice  and  thus  interfere 
with  its  activity. 

CHEAPER  THAN  FRESH  EGGS 
WITH  all  the  recent  furor  about  vitamines 
(certain  substances  which  promote 
growth  and  health)  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  a 
discussion  about  ‘  ‘The  Use  of  Desiccated  Eggs,  ” 
by  Lois  Lhamon  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  an  article  published  in  The  Journal  of  [Home 
Economics,  that  both  the  first  water-soluble  vi- 
tamine  and  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  are  present 
in  dried  eggs  as  well  as  in  fresh  eggs.  That  dried 
eggs  should  be  better  known  and  more  univer¬ 
sally  used  is  the  belief  of  this  writer,  for,  as 
she  says: 

“There  are  several  points  which  may  be 
mentioned  in  favor  of  the  use  of  dried 
eggs  in  the  home.  At  any  season  of  the 
year  the  consumer  may  obtain  a  product  of 
uniform  quality.  The  product  in  tin  or  card¬ 
board  containers  requires  very  little  storage 
room  and  no  particular  care,  except  that  it 
bo  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  since  the  higher 


temperature  tends  to  lessen  the  solubility. 
The  dried  eggs  are  easily  used  both  in  the 
preparation  of  foods  usually  containing  eggs 
and  in  serving  alone  as  a  protein-rich  food, 
replacing  the  expensive  meat  products. 

“In  using  desiccated  eggs  in  cooking,  a  little 
more  foresight  is  required,  since  they  are  not 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  dried  egg  to- 
be  used  (one  slightly  rounded  tablespoonful 
for  each  egg)  should  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water  to 
each  egg,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand, 
covered,  for  from  one-naif  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  If  the  mixture  is  stirred  or  beaten 
with  a  fork  at  intervals,  it  will  go  into  solution 
more  readily.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
resembles  a  whole  egg  removed  from  the  shell 
with  both  white  and  yolk  beaten  up  together, 
and  it  may  be  used  as  such.” 

The  writer  tells  of  satisfactory  scrambled 
eggs,  omelets,  custards,  muffins,  popovers, 
cakes  and  salad-dressings  made  with  the  dried 
eggs.  Of  course  the  main  point  in  using  the 
dried  eggs  at  all  is  that  they  are  cheaper  by  a 
considerable  degree  than  fresh  eggs. 

ARE  YOU  LOSING  THE  GOOD  OF 
YOUR  VEGETABLES? 

TT  TS  startling  to  read  an  article  like  Minna 

C.  Denton’s  in  the  April  and  May  Journal 
of  Home  Economics ,  which  tells  us  how  great 
the  losses  of  the  food  value  of  vegetables  may 
be  when  they  are  cooked  in  certain  ways. 

The  way  to  lose  the  most  is  to  cook  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  unsaltcd 
water.  Then  if  you  pare  the  vegetables  and 
cut  them  in  small  pieces  crosswise  you  make 
it  possible  to  lose  still  more. 

The  material  lost  consists  of  minerals, 
starch,  sugar  and  protein,  and  the  percentage 
of  possible  loss  is  very  high. 

How  many  cooks  do  you  know  who,  though 
they  would  never  throw  away  meat  broth,  do 
not  hesitate  to  consign  to  the  kitchen  sink  the 
water  from  the  spinach,  onions  and  carrots? 

Steaming  of  vegetables  is  almost  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  saving  the  food  value. 
Of  course  certain  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage 
or  spinach  greens,  expose  so  much  surface  that 
condensing  steam  washing  down  over  them 
is  bound  to  mean  a  loss  even  when  steaming 
is  the  method  of  cooking  employed. 

Leaving  the  skins  on  vegetables  until  they 
are  cooked  is  much  to  be  desired.  Salted 
water  is  better  than  unsalted.  If  any  cutting 
must  bo  done,  do  it  lengthwise  of  the  vege¬ 
table,  not  across.  When  the  cooking  is  done 
in  boiling  water,  use  this  water  for  soup  stock. 

All  these  points  are  particularly  to  be  borne 
in  mind  at  the  times  of  year  when  vegetables 
are  scarce.  Remember,  it  is  very  possible 
that  vegetable  salts,  acids  and  possibly  even 
“vitamines”  are  good  for  constipation,  spring 
rheumatism  and  skin  disturbances. 

CONCERNING  THE  ANTISCORBUTIC 
VITAMINE 

jyR  GRAHAM  LUSK  in  the  July  Journal  of 
Home  Economics,  gives  an  excellent  treatise 
on  “Nutritional  Standards  of  Adolescence.” 
Among  other  things  he  says: 

“Scurvy  appears,  when  the  diet  contains  no 
antiscorbutic  vitamines  —  for  example,  by 
using  diets  which  are  free  from  fruits,  fresh 
vegetables  and  tubers  such  as  potatoes.  The 
cure  is  found  in  lemon-juice,  fresh  vegetables, 
potatoes,  germinated  peas,  beans  and  lentils, 
and  hi  canned  tomatoes.  Hess  finds  that  the 
younger  and  more  tender  the  green  vegetable 
the  greater  its  vitamine  content,  hence  an  in¬ 
stinctive  dietetic  preference.” 

Mabel  L.  Wellman  of  Indiana  University, 
in  the  same  issue,  discusses  “Recent  Advances 
in  Our  Knowledge  of  Food  Selection  and 
Preparation.”  One  of  the  interesting  things 
is  her  summary  of  the  work  done  with  dried 
vegetables  to  see  whether  or  not  they  have 
lost  their  antiscorbutic  properties. 
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Leaves  7 \[o  Bitter  Taste. 
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THREE  EGGS 
INSTEAD  OF  EIGHT! 

'ERE  is  another  Royal  marvel.  An  airy-fairy  Angel  Cake 
.  so  good  that  it  fairly  melts  in  your  mouth.  Instead 
of  eight  eggs,  it  can  be  made  with  THREE  by  using 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

The  yolks  of  the  eggs  can  be  used  for  a  Royal  Sunshine  Cake, 
providing  a  further  economy. 


Three-Egg  Angel  Cake 


1  cup  sugar 
11/3  cups  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
3  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 


Vi  teaspoon  salt 
2/i  cup  scalded  milk 
1  teaspoon  almond  or  vanilla  extract 
whites  of  three  eggs 


Mix  and  sift  first  five  ingredients  four  times.  Add  milk  very  slowly, 
while  still  hot,  beating  continually;  add  vanilla  ;  mix  well  and  fold  in 
whites  of  eggs  beaten  until  light.  Turn  into  ungreased  angel  cake  tin 
and  bake  in  very  slow  oven  about  45  minutes.  Remove  from  oven; 
invert  pan  and  allow  to  stand  until  cold.  Cover  top  and  sides  with 
the  following  icing: 

White  Icing 


IVi  cups  confectioner’s  sugar 
2  tablespoons  hot  milk 


Vl  teaspoon  butter 
V2  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 


Add  butter  to  hot  milk;  add  sugar  slowly  to  make  right  consistency 
to  spread;  add  vanilla.  Spread  on  top  and  sides  of  cake. 


Sunshine  Cake 

3  tablespoons  shortening 
cup  sugar 
Yolks  of  3  eggs 

1  Teaspoon  flavoring  extract 
Vl  cup  milk 
IV2  cups  flour 

3  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 

Cream  shortening;  add  sugar  grad¬ 
ually,  and  yolk  of  eggs  which  have 
been  beaten  until  thick;  add  flav¬ 
oring;  sift  together  flour  and  baking 
powder  and  add  alternately,  a  little 
at  a  time,  with  the  milk  to  first 
mixture.  Bake  in  greased  loaf  pan 
in  moderate  oven  35  to  45  minutes. 
Cover  with  white  icing. 
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Both  Toilet  and  Bath  Sizes 

FA  I RY  SOAP 

<rHavc  you  a  little  Fairy  in  your  home? 


SEE  how  the  possession  of  "his 
own”  or  "her  own”  cake  of  Fairy 
Soap  inspires  the  little  folks  to  look 
forward  with  realjoy  to  the  bath  hour! 

Let  children  early  form  the  "Fairy 
Soap  habit.” 

Daily-  at  face-washing  and  hand¬ 
washing  time,  and  in  the  bath -let 
them  learn  that  the  consistent  use 
of  Fairy’s  pwre-cleansing,  easy-nnsing 
lather  means  rosy,  happy  skins  now 
—and  a  fine  complexion  in  the  years 
to  come. 


IJFWFfXTTN7 


They  may  not  understand  how 
important  Fairy’s  easy-r insing  quality 
is  to  their  young  skin.  Nor  how 
purely  and  cleansingly  it  "creams  in 
and  out”  of  the  littlest  pores. 


But  they  like  to  watch  Fairy  float. 
They  have  learned  for  themselves 
that  Fairy’s  active,  bubbling  lather 
doesn’t  "stick.’  And  they  delight 
in  the  soft,  velvety  feel  of  it  against 
the  skin. 


CHILDREN  —  particularly—  love 
Fairy  Soap. 
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BEAUTY’S  ALLY 

INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  SOFT  WATER 

BY  ANTOINETTE  PERRETT 


IT  WAS  a  young  engineer,  just  back  from 
the  area  of  occupation,  who  first  called  our 
attention  to  New  York’s  complexions. 
At  first,  being  horribly  oversophisticated,  we 
thought  that  he  was  referring  to  New  York’s 
make-ups,  but  he  was  entirely  serious. 

“Every  one  from  out  of  town,”  he  said, 
“notices  the  nice  soft  complexions  of  New  York 
girls  and  the  brilliant  fluffiness. of  their  hair. 
Moreover,  you  know  what  it  is  due  to,  don’t 
you?  New  York’s  new  Oatskill  water 
supply.” 

So  that  was  the  reason  he  was  interested  in 
complexions,  because  he  was  specializing  in 
water  supplies! 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “New  York  has  now  one  of 
the  softest  water  supplies  in  the  world,  and 
soft  water  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  greatest 
beautifiers  we  have.” 

“Why?”  we  asked,  feeling  strangely  as 
though  we  ought  to  know. 

“Well,”  said  the  engineer,  in  divining  our 
feeling,  “it’s  something  very  few  people  know 
anything  about.” 

Then  we  happened  to  remember  that  before 
the  present  supply  one  of  the  smart  New  York 
hotels  had  a  soft-water  system  installed  and 
how  popular  it  was  with  guests  who  came  from 
some  of  the  hard-water  Western  States. 
And  we  remembered  one  morning,  in  traveling 
west  from  Chicago,  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.,  that 
our  water-tanks  were  refilled  at  Omaha,  and 
our  nice  white  soap  was  as  though  turned  to 
stone. 

“But  why  is  soft  water  so  good  for  the  hair 
and  complexion?”  we  asked.  “And  why  is 
hard  water  so  harmful?” 

“Hard  water  is  harmful,”  he  said,  “because 
the  hard  water  and  soap  make  an  insoluble, 
sticky  curd  that  clogs  up  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
It  is  this  curd  that  you  find  on  the  rim  of  your 
bowl - ” 

“Oh,”  we  interrupted,  “and  round  the  bath¬ 
tub!” 

T[OW  many  times  we’ve  scrubbed  that  tub, 
after  what  we  thought  our  sacrificial  offering 
to  our  god  of  cleanliness,  without  ever  knowing 
what  we  were  scrubbing  off. 

“And  the  worst  part  of  that  kind  of  a  bath,” 
said  the  engineer,  “is  that  it  covers  you,  too, 
as  with  a  glaze,  as  transparent  as  glass,  of 
these  little  soap  curds.” 

“So  we  weren’t  as  clean  as  we  thought?” 
“No,  and  what  is  more,  these  little  trans¬ 
parent  soap  curds  that  clogged  up  the  pores  of 
your  skin  attract  water  and  remain  moist, 
and  so  dust  and  dirt  readily  adhere  to  them. 

“A  beautiful  complexion,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  made  up  of  a  perfectly  clear  skin,  with  un¬ 
clogged,  invisible  pores,  that  are  absolutely 
free  to  breathe  in  their  own  marvelously 
unique  way.” 

You  see  this  engineer  was  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful. 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do,”  we  asked, 
if  you  happen  to  live  in  a  hard- water  coun¬ 
try,  like,  for  instance,  North  Dakota?” 

Y'OF’RE  going  to  soften  your  water.  I 
know,  for  instance,  that  Fargo  softens  its 
water ,  and  it  no  doubt  pays  partly  in  the 
saving  of  soap  alone.  Saving  dollars  usually 
appeals  more  to  a  business  man  than  saving 
complexions!  At  any  rate,  I  know  one  time 
when  the  city  was  economizing  at  the  soften- 
ing  plant  and  let  the  hardness  double,  a  single 
laundryman  found  his  monthly  soap  bill  in¬ 
creased  by  $132.  Even  at  that,  Fargo’s 
hardness  is  125  parts  of  calcium  carbonate— 
we  measure  hardness  in  water  in  terms  of 
calcium  carbonate  although,  of  course,  other 
substances  are  present — while  New  York  has 
only  42.7  parts. 

You  see  when  you  have  hard  water,  some¬ 
times  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  soap  used 
goes  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  water. 
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The  other  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  all  that 
would  be  needed  in  soft  water  to  make  good 
suds  to  proceed  directly  with  the  dirt-re¬ 
moving.  If  you  have  a  good  white  soap 
in  a  city  with  Fargo’s  hardness,  then,  you 
destroy  12.5  pounds  in  every  1,000  gallons  of 
water. 

“But,”  he  continued,  “it’s  not  this  loss  in 
soap,  nor  the  extra  labor  of  keeping  clean  so 
much,  but  the  fact  of  the  soap  curds  enlarging 
your  pores,  roughening  your  skin  and  clogging 
your  system  that  is  really  important. 

“J  SUPPOSE  you  know  that  if  you  dip  a  man 
in  shellac — mind  you,  without  interfering 
with  his  breathing — he  will  die  of  clogged-up 
pores.  I  don’t  know  why  that  is  so,  but  it  is. 
Now,  in  a  much  lesser  degree,  of  course,  that  is 
what  these  tiny,  transparent  flakes  of  mag¬ 
nesium  and  calcium  salts,  for  that  is  really 
what  these  soap  curds  are,  are  doing.  They 
are  like  shellac  in  clogging  the  skin.  That  is 
why  they  are  not  healthy  and  why  they  are 
particularly  hard  on  little  children.” 

In  England,  there  is  a  law  in  the  Sanitary 
Code  which  forbids  any  town  having  water 
that  is  harder  than  ten  grains  per  English 
gallon.  At  the  time  it  was  passed  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  medical  testimony  in  its  behalf. 
Among  the  diseases  that  several  authorities 
mentioned  as  being  possibly  sometimes 
caused  by  the  hardening  salts  in  drinking 
water  were  constipation,  dyspepsia,  diarrhea 
and  the  formation  of  urinary  and  biliary  cal¬ 
culi.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
practically  no  real  scientific  research  upon 
which  to  base  conclusions  of  this  sort.  Con¬ 
stipation,  however,  is  known  to  be  a  complaint 
with  persons  who  constantly  use  hard  waters, 
and  there  is  no  worse  enemy  of  the  complexion 
than  that! 

“Talking  about  hard  water  and  health,” 
continued  the  engineer,  “reminds  me  that  our 
college  teams  and  crews  never  start  out  with¬ 
out  their  own  water  supply.  They  are  not 
taking  any  chances  from  changes  in  the 
mineral  content.” 

“Do  you  know,”  we  said  to  the  engineer, 
“you’ve  opened  up  a  new  subject  to  us.  We 
always  thought  that  water  was  like  climate  or 
the  weather,  that  you  had  to  put  up  with  it.” 

INDEED,”  he  said:  “water  you  can 
change.  You  can  install  a  softening  sys¬ 
tem  in  your  town,  in  your  city,  even,  that  will 
soften  your  hard  water  in  the  way  that  the 
Thanet  sands  under  Essex  and  London  soften 
the  very  hard  waters  that  pass  through  them. 
Indeed,  the  softening  system  I  know  of  con¬ 
tains  a  mineral  allied  to  that  found  in  the 
Thanet  sands,  only  it  softens  many  gallons 
in  a  few  minutes,  whereas  the  Thanet  sands 
have  Nature’s  own  underground  slowness. 

“Very  few  people  outside  the  big  industries 
know  anything  about  the  softening  of  water, 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  we’ll  soon  have  a  soft- 
water  crusade,  a  nation-wide  soft- water  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  women  are  going  to  lead  it  and 
insist  upon  soft  water  in  their  homes. 

“You  know,  it’s  not  only  in  the  bathroom 
and  for  drinking  purposes  that  we  want  soft 
water.  It’s  from  the  heater  to  the  laundry,  in 
the  ice-box,  on  the  cook-stove,  out  to  the  very 
garage.  Soft  water  is  so  much  better  for  the 
luster  of  the  cars  that  big  garages  out  West 
often  have  their  own  softening  system  in¬ 
stalled.” 

“Well,  we  must  say,”  we  interrupted,  “that 
if  cars  think  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  their 
appearance  with  soft  water,  women  can’t 
afford  to  overlook  it!” 

“You’ve  no  idea,”  he  went  on,  “how  many 
tilings  that  we  daily  use  are  dependent  in  their 
manufacture  upon  soft  water.  Take  the 
paper  mills  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the 
tanneries  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  yie 
Concluded  on  page  113 


HAIR 


For  fine  hair  and  healthy  scalp 

THE  condition  of  a  girl’s  or  a  woman’s  hair 
reflects  the  health  of  her  scalp.  If  the  scalp 
glows  with  health,  the  hair  will  glisten  with  beauty. 
The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Pen-e-tra-tor  Hair  Brush  is  so 
^  constructed  that  the  choice,  extra-stiff,  thin,  straight- 
up-and-down  rows  of  bristles  thoroughly  massage 
the  scalp  each  time  it’s  used,  completely  brushing 
ie  New  Way  each  strand,  smoothing  out  all  snarls  and  tangles, 
and  helping  to  endow  the  whole  gleaming  mass  with 
a  soft,  silken,  fine-spun  quality. 


The  bristles  are  permanently  fastened  through  a 
non-tarnishable  aluminum  face  into  a  durable,  special 
composition  back.  Always  sold  in  the  Yellow  Box. 

Send  for  free  book  which  fully  describes  the  sev¬ 
eral  attractive  styles  and  finishes. 

Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

Also  Makers  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brush 
and  Hand  Brush 

Canadian  Address:  247  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal 
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PURE  WHITE 


is  the  rich  quality  whit e-as- snow 
Japanese  crepe,  vjrapped  in  sani¬ 
tary  protecting  sheet . 


U.  S.A. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
— the  careful  homekeepers  of 
America — have  bought  A.  P.  W. 
SATIN  TISSUE  for  years  be¬ 
cause  of  its  KNOWN  Quality. 


They  CONTINUE  to  buy  it 
because  the  quality  and  depend¬ 
ability  that  won  it  leadership 
have  been  maintained. 


CROSS  CUT 

the  quality  medium  weight  tissue . 
Heavier  than  Satin  Tissue  ■ 
absolutely  sanitary . 


FORT  ORANGE 

similar  to  Cross  Cut — sheets  a 
little  smaller  and  lighter  in  color 
— quality  paper — perfectly  soluble 
in  water. 


ONLIWON 


A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE 

is  the  fine,  soft,  pure  tissue  that 
is  one  of  the  big  selling  brands 
of  the  five— 


ARW  QUALITY 


TOILET 

PAPER 


Other  A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS  described 
at  the  left  are  of  the  same  high  Quality  and 
while  they  differ  in  texture,  weight  and  size  of 
sheet  each  is  the  STANDARD  quality  product 
of  its  class. 


Make  Your  Own  Selection 


from  the  little  A.  P.  W.  folder  you  will  find  in  the  “Take 
One”  counter  stand  at  your  dealer’s.  It  contains  actual 
samples  of  the  papers.  Select  the  type  of  paper  you  prefer, 


then  ask  for  it  BY  NAME — -no  need  even  to  mention  toilet 


.*/e  quality  package  of  folded  sheets 
rved  automatically  from  attrac- 
tve  cabinet  that  protects  it  from 
ust  and  germs,  pr events  waste 
znd  matches  your  bathroom  fittings. 


paper.  To  be  sure  always  to  get  the  same,  fine  firm  texture, 
high  QUALITY  paper,  just  remember  to 

Buy  it  BY  NAME 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  The  folders  send  us  his  name 
and  we  will  mail  you  samples  of  each  of  the  five  A.  P.  W. 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS,  together  with  name  of  our 
nearest  dealer. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 
Department  19,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Photo  by  Brown  Bros. 


A  GREATER  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BY-PATHS  AND  HIDDEN 
ENCHANTMENTS  THAN  ANY  CAR-OWNER 


OUR  FRIEND 
POVERTY 

BY  SARA  LANGSTROTH  PAXSON 


THIS  seems  to  be  a  timely  moment  to 
reveal  the  advantages  of  poverty.  True, 
some  of  us  who  have  been  building  war- 
snips  and  making  gunpowder  to  blow  our 
fellow  men  to  bits  are  not  feeling  the  pinch  of 
penury.  We  were  never  more  flourishing. 
If  our  wives  and  daughters  never  had  sable 
coats  and  diamonds  before,  they  can  have 
them  now.  Our  diet,  formerly  boiled  beef  and 
beans,  is  now  the  choicest  sirloin  and  Florida 
vegetables,  and  that  without  blinking  or 
turning  a  hah. 

But  others  of  us,  who  have  not  been  building 
ships  or  making  ammunition,  who  have  gone 
right  along  teaching  the  next  generation — 
who  else  would  have  been  left  untaught — or 
writing  or  speaking  the  truths  in  which  we 
believe,  and  on  which  we  would  stake  our 
lives — these  of  us  are  not  so  prosperous.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  look  at  a  sirloin  steak 
without  blinking,  nor  upon  far-grown  fruits 
and  vegetables  without  turning  a  hair- 
turning  it  clear  gray,  in  some  ^instances. 

We  have  come  to  the  boiled  beef  and  beans; 
sometimes  even  to  the  beans  without  the  beef. 
We,  in  short,  are  feeling  the  pressure  of  pov¬ 
erty.  And  some  of  us  are  feeling  it  so  keenly 
that  if  there  are  in  truth  any  advantages  in 
such  a  condition  we  want  to  be  told  what  they 
are,  lest  we  may  not,  unguided,  discover  them 
for  ourselves. 

TT  IS,  however,  only  the  poor  who  will  dis- 
cover  the  advantages  of  poverty.  The  rich 
can  never,  never  do  so.  Blessed  are  the  poor, 
for  they  shall  discover  the  earth!  So  runs 
the  new  beatitude.  The  rich  are  smothered 
beneath  their  possessions. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  one  of  the  first 
advantages  of  poverty:  One  has  nothing;  no 
tawdry,  gaudy  little  tinsels  and  baubles  of 
one’s  own  to  hide  from  one  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  earth. 

My  neighbor,  who  is  well-to-do,  has  put  up 
expensive  curtains.  She  told  me  how  much 
they  cost — more  than  enough  to  furnish  entire 
one  of  my  rooms.  Looked  at  as  decorations 
they  are  attractive.  She  keeps  them  tight 
closed  over  her  windows.  When  the  sun 
shines  she  draws  the  outer  shades  clear  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sill.  On  any  bright  day  her 
livmg-room  (I  have  never  made  out  why  she 
calls  it  so)  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness. 

I  do  not  think  she  has  ever  really  seen  sun, 
moon  or  stars  from  her  windows.  1  know  that 
she  does  not  look  out  upon  a  panorama  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  noon  and  night.  She 
looks  at  those  hangings.  She  regards  her 
windows  as  an  important  feature  of  interior 
decoration,  provided  they  are  lavishly  and 
expensively  covered. 


XT  O  W  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  regard  our  win- 
dows  as  interior  decoration  at  all.  We  look 
upon  them  as  connecting  links  with  the  great 
outdoor  world.  Each  of  them  frames  for  us  a 
magnificent  picture  of  sky  and  wood  and  lull. 
We  would  no  more  shut  out  that  picture  than 
we  would  hang  draperies  over  a  masterpiece  of 
painting,  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
one.  Prosperity  might  have  induced  us  to 
succumb  to  the  schemes  of  a  decorator  and 
completely  cover  those  windows.  Not  having 
the  price,  we  merely  hung  a  soft  wisp  of 
drapery  down  each  side,  and  a  shallow  valance 
across  the  top — just  enough  to  frame  the  pic¬ 
ture  outside. 

My  neighbor’s  rooms  are  so  full  of  costly 
furniture  and  perishable  rugs  that  she  can  not 
let  the  sun  in  lest  they  be  injured.  She  ex¬ 
plained  tins  apologetically  one  day,  as  she 
stumbled  across  the  dark  floor  and  raised  a 
shade  the  fraction  of  an  inch — just  enough  fra¬ 
me  to  sit  down  by. 

To  have  nothing  the  blessed  sun  can  hurt  is 
one  of  the  Chief  joys  of  poverty.  Being  en¬ 
cumbered  with  few  and  simple  worldly  posses¬ 
sions,  we  may  admit  through  our  windows  not 
only  the  lovely  pictures  of  nature,  but  also  the 
priceless  sunshine  and  light  winch  to  us  are 


among  the  richest  treasures  of  life.  I  am  sure 
that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  a  costly  rug  on 
my  floor  and  a  patch  of  warm,  joyous,  golden 
sunshine — if  I  had  to  choose  one  or  the  other, 
mind  you — I  would  not  choose  the  costly  rug. 

Even  as  poverty  rids  one  of  fear  of  the  sun, 
so  does  it  divest  one  of  all  dread  of  burglars. 
My  neighbor  is  equipped  with  all  manner  of 
alarm  devices  and  burglar  insurances.  She 
trembles  for  her  solid  silver,  her  jewels.  In 
these  matters  we  are  almost  ludicrously  free 
from  fear.  There  is  great  peace  of  mind  in 
having  one's  treasure  laid  up  where  moth  and 
rust  do  not  corrupt  and  where  thieves  can  not 
break  through  and  steal 


T  IVING  high  up  is  another  advantage  of 
poverty.  The  more  stairs  one  has  to  climb 
the  less  rent  one  has  to  pay.  The  inestimable 
privilege  of  living  near  the  stars  and  the  moon, 
the  sunsets  and  the  dawn,  comes  at  a  bargain 
price.  Let  me  call  express  attention  to  this, 
oh,  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  indigence,  for 
it  has  been  one  of  the  richest  gains  of  our 
imp  ecuniousness . 

Our  top-floor  flat  hi  town,  chosen  because  of 
its  cheaper  rate,  gave  us,  it  is  true,  many  a 
puffing  spell  before  we  reached  it.  But  up 
there  was  paradise.  Compare  the  lower  floor 
views  of  sidewalks  and  crossings,  cars  and 


tracks  and  brick  walls,  with  our  sweep  over 
housetops  and  church  steeples,  chimneys, 
towers  and  minarets,  straight  away  to  the 
radiant  east  or  the  glowing  west,  with  sinning 
threads  of  river  hi  the  distance. 

Such  sunrises  and  sunsets  as  we  have  seen 
up  there,  of  which  lower  floors  were  ignorant! 
Such  floods  of  light  as  have  poured  into  our 
rooms  while  the  world  below  was  hi  shadow I 
Such  peace  as  we  had,  far  above  the  street 
sounds!  As  for  noises  overhead — that  bug¬ 
bear  of  apartment-house  dwellers — nothing 
trod  above  us  save  swallows  and  night-hawks 
and  bats.;  and  then-  footsteps  on  the  sky  are 
very  soft. 


EVEN  richer  in  delight  are  our  top-floor 
rooms  out  of  town.  It  is  unfashionable  to 
live  on  the  top  floor  in  these  suburbs.  The 
birds  and  we  defy  opinion.  The  nestlings  hi 
the  treetops  are  our  neighbors  on  a  level. 
We  know  more  of  then-  doings  than  those  down 
below  who  own  the  trees  they  live  in.  The 
gray  squirrels  race  from  limb  to  limb  almost 
within  reach  of  our  hand. 

The  cardinal  takes  his  crimson  flight  in  our 
altitude  and  perches  on  the  topmost  branch 
outside  our  window  to  awaken  us  at  dawn. 
For  us  the  banners  of  the  sky  are  flung  out 
evening  and  morning.  At  night  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  the  twinkling  lights  that  march  up 
and  down  the  valley  leave  off  and  where  those 
perpetual  lights  that  sparkle  in  the  heavens 
begin. 

Up  here  we  are  at  peace,  let  neighbors  on 
lower  floors  do  as  they  like.  For  air,  light, 
sunshine,  scenery,  quiet  and  privacy,  give  us 
these  upper  floors  which,  but  for  our  inability 
to  pay  for  lower  floors,  we  might  never  have 
discovered. 


TWO  worries  of  the  rich  we  are  spared— 
servants  and  automobiles.  Our  relatives, 
more  affluent  than  ourselves,  are  perpetually 
in  the  throes  of  the  servant  problem.  A  good 
servant  is  always  leaving;  or  a  permanent 
servant  demanding  exorbitant  pay;  or  a  dis¬ 
honest  servant  making  fearful  inroads  on  the 
butter  and  cream  and  meat;  or  a  supposedly 
innocuous  servant  beginning  to  reveal  traits 
that  make  her  a  suspected  member  of  the 
household.  Each  of  these  cataclysms  shakes 
the  household  to  its  foundations,  so  that  it 
lives,  one  might  say,  on  the  perpetual  verge 
of  a  domestic  earthquake. 

In  houses  of  our  friends  where  the  servants 
stay  on  and  things  run  with  clock-like  regu¬ 
larity,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  down-stairs 
menage  is  greater  than  that  of  maintaining 
Concluded  on  page  83 
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The  Right  Taste  for  a  Tooth  Paste 


When  you  like  a  tooth  paste  the 
first  time  you  try  it,  and  even  better 
the  hundredth  time  you  use  it,  then 
you  know  it  has  the  kind  of  taste 
that  wears  well. 

The  wholly  natural  taste  of 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  comes  from  the 


ingredients  themselves,  and  from 
nothing  else.  And  those  ingredients 
are  scientifically  selected,  correctly 
blended.  That  is  why  Pebeco  im¬ 
parts  such  a  clean,  refreshed  feeling 
to  the  teeth,  gums,  and  mouth.  It 
has  the  right  taste  for  a  tooth  paste. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Litmus 

Test 

Papers 

C'Ns-'-t) 


Have  You  “Acid-Mouth?” 

Send  for  free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and 
10-day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste. 
Moisten  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Papers  on 
your  tongue.  If  it  stays  blue,  you  are  one 
of  the  few  who  are  thought  to  be  free  from 
mouth  acids.  But  if  it  turns  pink,  you  face 
the  ultimate  loss  of  every  tooth  unless  you 
check  “Acid-Mouth.” 


Try  the  Litmus  Paper  Test 

Now  try  this  second  test:  Brush  the 
teeth  and  gums  thoroughly  with  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  from  the  trial  tube,  and  place 
a  second  Litmus  Paper  on  your  tongue. 
This  time  it  will  not  turn  pink  but  will 
remain  blue,  thus  showing  that  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  does  tend  to  hold  in  check 
any  undue  acidity  of  the  mouth. 


Send  for 
these 
test 


Canadian  Agents: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited 
10  McCall  St.,  Toronto 


Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


Name 


®  StreetandNo. 


City  or  Town. 
State . 


Mail  coupon  below  today  sure 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 


In  order  that  I  may  make  my  own  test 
for  “Acid-Mouth,”  send  me  your  Litmus 
Test  Papers  and  Ten-day  Trial  Tube  of 
Pebeco  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me. 
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Borden’s  Icing 


US 


uNsvv£ET£NH0 


Height  I  POOKJI 


one 


2  tablespoonfuls  Borden’s  Evap 
ted  Milk 

1  cupful  powdered  sugar 

teaspoonful  lemon  flavoring 


ora 


Warm  milk  in  small  sauce¬ 
pan,  beat  in  sugar  and  add 
flavoring.  This  icing  is  very 
pretty  tinted  slightly  with  a 
vegetable  coloring. 


It’s  almost  impossible 
now-a-days 

Are  you  interested  in 
a  cake  that  requires  no 
butter  and  only  one 
egg?  Of  course  you  are 
— every  housewife  is  to¬ 
day — and  this  cake  is  so 
simple  to  make  with 


Borden’s 
Butterless  Cake 

V2  cupful  Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk 
%  cupful  sugar  1  egg 

%  teaspoonful  salt  1  cupful  flour 

2  level  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder 
M  teaspoonful  lemon  extract 

Place  egg  yolk  in  mixing 
bowl.  Beat  until  light.  Add 
sugar  and  milk  gradually, 
beating  continuously.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt  and  add  carefully 
with  the  well  beaten  white  of 
egg.  Lastly  the  flavoring.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
about  30  minutes. 


/3crrt{£4t4 

Evaporated  ICfUk 

With  the  Cream  left  in! 


Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk  is 
economical  as  well  as  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  always  ready 
when  the  milkman  fails  to 
come  or  when  the  milk  un¬ 
expectedly  sours,  and  may 
be  used  wherever  fresh 
milk  and  cream  are  generally 
needed.  Try  it  for  cream 
sauce,  for  creamed  soups, 
for  gravies  and  desserts  — 
you  will  find  it  improves 
every  dish. 

Order  several  cans  from 
your  grocer— and  have  it 
on  hand  when  you  want  it. 


Sixty-three  years  ago,  Gail  Borden, 
on  a  slow  sailing  emigrant  ship  from 
England,  was  filled  with  compassion 
at  the  suffering  of  little  babies  for 
the  want  of  fresh  milk.  He  deter¬ 
mined  then  to  prepare  milk  in  a  way 
that  it  would  keep  fresh  and  pure 
indefinitely.  Laughed  at  on  every 
hand,  fighting  against  almost  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties,  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  perfecting  the  wonderful 
process  that  today  brings  to  your 
table  Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk. 


It  whips 


The  Borden  company 

Borden  Building,  108  Hudson  St. 

New  York 

*8? 


BORDEN  PRODUCTS 

Borden’s  Evaporated  Milk 
Borden’s  Malted  Milk 
Borden’s  Milk  Chocolate 
Borden’s  Prepared  Coffee 
Borden’s  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk 
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CASSEROLE”  IS  FRENCH  FOR  A  COVERED  BAKING-DISH,  SOMETIMES 
WITH  A  HANDLE.  AND  OFTEN  WITHOUT 


CONVENIENT  CASSEROLES 

BY  NELL  B.  NICHOLS 


SEVEN  CASSEROLE  MERITS 

Casserole  goes  straight  to  the  table. 

Casserole  makes  cheap  meats  tender. 
Casserole  cooks  any  vegetable. 

Casserole  makes  one-dish  meals  possible. 
Casserole  disguises  left-overs. 

Casserole  keeps  a  delayed  meal  hot  and 
appetizing. 

Casserole  adorns  the  table. 

PRIMITIVE  woman  centuries  ago  knew 
that  there  was  no  way  to  bring  out  the 
delicious  flavor  in  the  foods  so  well  as  to 
stew  and  simmer  them  long  hours  in  her 
eathenware  pots — the  first  casseroles.  She 
realized,  as  does  the  housewife  of  to-day,  that 
casserole  cookery  is  economical.  When 
cooked  in  this  way  the  tougher  portions  of 
meats  and  vegetables  become  rivals  in  taste 
with  the  more  tender  parts.  Left-overs  are  at 
their  best  when  prepared  in  the  casserole. 

This  type  of  oven  cookery  conserves  the 
housewife’s  time  and  strength.  After  the  food 
is  placed  in  the  casserole,  little  attention,  if 
any ,  is  paid  to  it,  and  since  the  food  is  served 
in  the  same  dish  in  which  it  is  cooked,  there 
are  fewer  dishes  to  wash. 

Practically  every  vegetable  can  be  cooked 
m  the  casserole  with  success,  and  so,  if  we  use 
this  utensil  only  for  cooking  vegetables,  it 
should  earn  a  permanent  place  on  our  cup¬ 
board  shelves.  When  vegetables  are  prepared 
in  it  the  food  materials,  which  are  needed  by 
the  body,  are  best  conserved.  In  boiling  par¬ 
ticularly  ,  many  of  the  food  constituents  which 
build  bone,  muscle,  blood  and  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  aid  in  growth,  are  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  wasted  when  they  are  drained 
With  the  casserole  it  is  different;  the  liquid 
about  the  food  is  utilized.  There  can  be  no 
waste. 

food  which  one  can  boil,  steam  or  bake 
can  be  cooked  in  the  casserole.  In  preparing 
it,  fii  st  cut  the  food  into  pieces  for  serving 
and  if  desired,  brown  it  over  the  Are  in  a  fry¬ 
ing-pan.  Then  place  it  in  the  casserole  and 
add  a  small  amount  of  water  or  stock,  usually 
one  cupful  is  sufficient.  Season  well,  allowing 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
pepper  to  every  cup  of  water.  The  addition 
of  herbs  provides  a  variety  in  flavor.  Then 
cover,  and  set  in  the  oven  to  simmer  several 
hours.  Cook  foods  twice  as  long  in  the  cas¬ 
serole  as  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 

Many  vegetables  are  excellent  when  sim¬ 
mered  in  the  casserole  in  one  cup  of  water 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  either  the 
drippings  from  meat  or  butter.  Asparagus, 
beans,  beets,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  carrots,  kale,  kohlrabi,  onions,  pars¬ 
nips,  peas,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  spinach, 
squash,  sweet  corn,  Swiss  chard,  tomatoes  and 
turnips,  may  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

If  you  wish  to  cream  the  vegetables,  cook 
them  in  the  casserole  in  a  white  sauce,  using 
one  tablespoon  of  flour  to  every  cup  of  milk. 
Such  vegetables  as  asparagus,  cauliflower  cel¬ 
ery,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  kale,  onions,  pars¬ 
nips,  peas,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  salsify,  sweet 
corn,  Swiss  chard  and  turnips  are  good  when 
cooked  in  this  manner. 

In  scalloping  vegetables,  always  use  the 
casserole.  Fill  the  dish  with  alternate  layers 
of  the  vegetables  and  of  white  sauce,  and  cover 
with  crams  warmed  with  a  little  butter  or  but¬ 
ter  substitute  The  vegetables  which  are 
scalloped  with  excellent  results  are  Brussels 
sprouts,  cabbage,  celery,  carrots,  kale,  let¬ 
tuce,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  peppers,  potatoes, 
rutabagas,  salsify,  spinach,  sweet  corn,  Swiss 
chard,  tomatoes  and  turnips. 

C  ABB  AGE,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  onions, 
peppers,  potatoes  or  tomatoes  may  be  stuffed 
and  cooked  in  the  casserole.  A  small  amount 
of  ,  water  is  used,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
vegetable  from  burning. 

When  vegetables  such  as  onions  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  cooked  in  this  way,  the  strong  odor 
does  not  reach  all  corners  of  the  house  and  the 
taste  is  much  better.  Frequently  a  meal  may 
be  cooking  in  a  casserole  while  cookies  are 
baking  or  the  oven  is  being  used  for  some 
other  purpose.  In  case  the  oven  is  very  hot 
set  the  casserole  in  a  pan  of  water  so  the  food 
within  will  simmer,  not  boil.  As  this  water 
becomes  hot,  add  cool  water  to  keep  it  at  the 
desired  temperature. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  says  she  finds  the  cas¬ 
serole  a  help  in  keeping  her  family  in  a  good 
humor.  When  the  hungry  children  return 
from  school,  they  dislike  to  wait  for  their 
father  tc  come  for  supper  when  business  de¬ 
tains  him.  If  a  large  part  of  the  supper  is  in 
the  casserole,  the  children  can  be  served  and 
the  food  kept  warm  for  father  by  placing  tne 


casserole  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Then  the  sec¬ 
ond  meal  is  just  as  attractive  and  appetizing 
as  the  first.  8 

CHOOSE  YOUR  CASSEROLE  WITH 
CARE 

^HOOSING  the  casserole  for  the  home  is 
done  with  greatest  success  when  there 
has  been  some  study  of  the  needs.  The  lid 
should  fit  tightly.  It  is  helpful  to  have  cas¬ 
seroles  of  different  sizes.  There  are  many 
sizes  and  shapes  on  the  market.  In  color 
there  is  a  wide  range  from  which  to  make  a 
selection,  among  them  blues,  greens,  browns 
and  yellows.  There  are  various  mixtures  of 
colors  as  well. 

There  is  also  room  for  much  choice  in  ma¬ 
terials.  Glass,  vitrified  china,  earthenware,  iron 
and  aluminum  are  used  extensively,  i  use 
the  iron  and  aluminum  for  meat  cookery  and 
the  glass,  earthenware  and  china  for  cooking 
■vegetables,  fruits,  puddings,  left-overs  and 
combinations  of  fowl  or  meat  with  vegetables 
My  glass  casseroles’  are  kept  busy  in  baking 
breads  and  cakes  when  not  in  use  otherwise 
They  are  very  durablo. 

After  the  selection  is  made,  care  is  the  next 
essential.  Casserdles  last  indefinitely  if  given 
a  chance,  but  they  may  break  if  they  are  not 
handled  properly.  It  is  wise  to  avoid  sudden 
and  great  changes  in  temperature  such  as  oc¬ 
curs  when  one  takes  the  hot  casserole  from  the 
oven  and  places  it  to  cool  in  the  wet  sink. 
Likewise  it  is  not  advisable  to  set  the  cold 
earthenware  casserole  over  a  high  flame  with¬ 
out  placing  an  asbestos  mat  beneath  it.  Al¬ 
ways  take  care  to  temper  the  pottery,  china 
and  glass  casseroles  when  they  are  new.  Set 
the  baking-dish  in  a  larger  pan  and  pour  cold 
water  in  and  about  it,  then  bring  it  to  the  boil- 
ing-point.  This  gradual  heating  tempers  it 
somewhat  and  makes  it  tougher.  When  cracks 
appear ,  the  utensil  is  not  sanitary  any  longer 
because  one  can  not  wash  out  the  fat  and 
the  other  food  materials  which  collect  in  these 
openings. 

Although  casseroles  have  been  in  the  home 
of  the  thrifty  housewife  as  long  as  history 
is  recorded,  their  use  will  increase  with  the 
coming  years.  Their  saving  of  money,  time, 
strength  and  food  makes  them  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  given  above, 
the  following  are  a  few  recipes  for  foods  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  casserole. 

ROUND  STEAK  EN  CASSEROLE 
CUr  1  omul  steak  in  individual  portions, 
sear  in  hot  pan,  and  place  in  casserole. 
Acid  vegetables  as  desired,  carrots,  small  peeled 
onions,  potatoes  cut  in  balls,  turnips,  season¬ 
ing,  and  two  cups  of  stock,  or  hot  water  and 
beef  extract.  Cover  and  cook  for  an  hour, 
adding  water  if  needed.  A  good  browned 
flavor  is  given  if  the  vegetables  are  browned  in 
dnppmgs  before  being  placed  in  the  casserole. 

CASSEROLE  SWEET  POTATOES 

pEEL  medium-sized  sweet  potatoes,  cut  in 
halves  lengthwise,  and  parboil  in  salted 
water  until  soft.  Melt  three  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter  or  substitute  in  casserole,  put  in  a  layer  of 
sweet  potatoes,  sprinkle  with  brown  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  cover  with  another  layer  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  repeat  until  dfsh  is  as  full  as  desired. 
Cover  top  layer  with  marshmallows  cut  in 
half,  and  place  in  oven  until  potatoes  are  ten- 
der,  cind  marslimallows  melted,  and  browned. 

STUFFED  CABBAGE 

C  Y*'  out:  1 H'  stalk  end  of  a  head  of  cabbage, 
leavmg  a  hollow  shell.  Chop  one  pound 
oi  uncooked  beef  with  a  slice  of  bacon  and  one 
small  onion.  Add  two  cups  of  bread-crums, 
soaked  in  hot  water  and  pressed  dry,  one  egg! 
salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt,  mace,  curry-pow¬ 
der  or  other  seasoning.  Stuff  the  cabbage  with 
this  mixture  or  shape  the  filling  into  balls  and 
arrange  in  the  cabbage,  add  a  little  chopped 
green  pepper  and  place  the  stuffed  cabbage  in 
the  casserole.  Fill  bottom  of  dish  with  canned 
tomatoes,  cover  and  cook  for  forty  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 

RICE  AND  CHEESE 

WASH  and  pick  over  one  cup  of  rice.  Cook 
in  boiling  salted  water,  keeping  an  excess 
of  water  to  prevent  the  rice  from  sticking  and 
to  keep  the  grains  separate.  Allow  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Melt  three  tablespoons  butter 
or  butter  substitute  in  upper  part  of  double 
boiler,  add  three  tablespoons  of  flour,  and  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Mix  and  add  one  and  one-half 
cup  milk,  and  cook,  stirring  until  thick.  Add 
one  cup  grated  cheese,  and  stir  until  melted. 
Place  alternate  layers  of  rice  and  cheese  sauce 
m  greased  casserole,  having  top  layer  of  sauce. 
Cover  with  oiled  crams,  and  bake  twenty  min¬ 
utes  or  until  heated  through. 
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M  O  RTO  N’S 

SALT 


YOUR  money  is  good 
money  whether  you 
spend  it  for  salt  or 
something  else;  if  you  spend  it 
for  salt,  you  want  the  best 
salt  you  can  get  for  it;  you  get 
it  in  Morton’s  Salt. 

You’ll  like  Morton’s  Salt;  it 
pours;  in  any  weather;  out  of 
table  cellars  or  the  handy  blue 
pantry  package;  never  sticks, 
cakes  or  hardens. 

The  package  is  convenient, 
too;  fitted  with  a  sensible 
spout;  it  opens  to  let  salt  pour 
freely,  accurately;  closes  to 
keep  dirt  and  moisture  out 
when  you  don’t  need  salt. 

Get  Morton’s  from  your  grocer 
today;  take  nothing  less. 


MVEPt  CAKFS  OR  HARDEWj 


^ALT  COMPANY.  aoopes^ 


Salt  is  salt;  but  some  salt  is 
more  salt  than  some  other  salt. 
A  little  good  salt  does  as  much 
seasoning  as  a  lot  of  poor  salt. 

Morton’s  Salt  is  good  salt ; 
goes  farther;  a  “pinch”  instead 
of  a  teaspoonful  often  does 
the  work. 

It  pours;  that  is,  it  doesn’t 
harden  or  “cake”  in  the  box  or 
salt  cellar.  You  can  use  it 
accurately;  and  you  can  use  it 
all.  Morton’s  Salt  is  crystals, 
not  flakes. 


Keep  on  using  Morton’s;  you 
can’t  do  better.  Ask  your 
grocer  for  it;  the  blue  box. 

<<cIhe  Salt  0}  the  Earth” 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


To/ten  it  rains 


M  O  RTO  N’S 

SALT 
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Tea  time.  Fragrant  Oolong,  crisp  wafers,  and,  as 
the  finishing  touch,  rich  dark-meated  California  Ripe 
Olives.  Your  charming  hostess  knows  that  their  un¬ 
usual  flavor  gives  character  to  the  most  casual  after¬ 
noon  luncheon. 

It  is  a  flavor  not  to  be  defined — a  tantalizing  blend 
as  of  ripe  fruit  and  salted  almonds.  And  it  makes  an 
instant  appeal. 

The  rich  content  of  olive  oil  in  California  Ripe 
Olives,  developed  to  the  full  by  tree-ripening  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  sunshine,  accounts  largely  for  both  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavor  and  high  food  value — makes  them 
known  as  “the  food  of  the  ages.” 


They  come  to  you  ready  to  be  served  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice — for  luncheon  or  dinner,  for  picnics  or 
lunch-boxes.  With  pits  removed  they  are  delicious 
in  sandwiches  and  salads. 


(Jalifornta 

RIPE  OLIVES 


The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organization 
of  growers  and  packers  united  to  insure  the  scientific 
growing,  sterilizing  and  packing  of  California  Ripe 
Olives,  and  to  make  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of 
this  distinctive  California  fruit  more  widely  known 
and  appreciated. 

To  be  certain  of  reliable  California  Ripe  Olives, 
make  sure  that  you  buy  a  brand  packed  by  one  of 
the  Association  Members  listed  below. 


CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 


McCann  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A.  Adams,  Jr. 

California  Growers  Ass’n,  Inc. 
California  Packing:  Corp’n 
Golden  State  Canneries 


PACKER  MEMBERS: 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers 
Ass’n  (Sylmar  Ranch) 


Maywood  Packing  Company 
McNally  Ranch 
Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Roeding  Fig  &  Olive  Co. 


INDIVIDUAL  CASES  FOR  DAINTY  SERVICE 


SHELLS  AS  LUSCIOUS  AS 
THEIR  FILLINGS 

BY  HELENA  JUDSON 


SINCE  the  delicate  pastry  cases,  usually 
associated  only  with  cream-puffs  and 
eclairs,  are  in  vogue  as  receptacles  for 
individual  portions  of  entrees,  salads,  fruit 
combinations  and  more  or  less  elaborate 
arrangements  of  hot  and  cold  desserts,  the  up- 
to-date  housewife  should  practise  the  trick  of 
mixing  and  baking  this  particular  type  of 
paste,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  can  appear 
as  any  course  of  a  luncheon,  dinner  or  supper. 
“Chou”  (pronounced  shoo)  is  the  French 
word  for  cabbage  and  is  fancifully  applied  to 
this  type  of  paste  because,  when  baked  in 
rounds,  it  puffs  until  the  shape  somewhat 
resembles  the  curving  surface  of  a  little 
cabbage. 

TO  MAKE  THE  PASTE 

rpHE  standard  formula  for  chou  paste  calls 
1  for  one-half  cup  of  butter  or  butter  sub¬ 
stitute,  one  cup  boiling  water,  one  cup  sifted 
flour  and  four  unbeaten  eggs.  Put  butter  or 
substitute  in  saucepan  with  water,  and  as  soon 
as  boiling-point  is  reached,  add  the  entire  cup 
of  flour,  all  at  once,  stirring  vigorously.  Hold 
the  saucepan  firmly  with  the  left  hand  and  stir 
fast  with  the  other.  The  mixture  will  sud¬ 
denly  leave  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  form  a 
mass  in  the  center.  Remove  at  once  from  the 
fire,  continue  stirring  for  a  half-minute  or  so 
and  then  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  aside  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  Commence  adding 
unbeaten  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  each  egg 
thoroughly  into  the  paste  before  adding  the 
next. 

If  the  cases  are  intended  for  holdng  a  relish 
or  an  entree,  add  a  pinch  of  salt;  if  for  a  des¬ 
sert,  add  two  teaspoons  of  powdered  sugar ;  and 
if  to  be  served  as  an  accompaniment  for  soup  or 
salad,  stir  in  two  tablespoons  of  finely  grated 
cheese  and  season  with  salt  and  paprika. 

Have  ready  a  greased  baking-sheet  or  an 
inverted  pan  and  drop  paste  by  spoonfuls, 
or  press  through  pastry  bag  and  tube  into 
whatever  size  or  shape  the  cases  are  desired. 
Have  mounds  of  paste  well  separated  and 
bake  for  about  a  half-hour,  reducing  the  oven 
heat  after  the  first  ten  minutes.  If  removed 
before  thoroughly  baked,  the  puffs  will  col¬ 
lapse,  so  it  is  safer  to  make  a  test  by  removing 
one.  If  it  does  not  fall  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  remove  the  others. 


TO  SERVE  THE  SHELLS 

T7XGEPT  when  used  as  an  accompaniment 
•*-'  for  soup  or  salad  or  as  a  garnish  for  an 
elaborate  dessert,  these  paste  shells  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  split  open  and  filled,  or  else  the 
top  entirely  removed  and  the  lower  shell  piled 
high  with  any  preferred  mixture,  the  top 
prettily  garnished.  If  a  housewife  entertains 
often,  two  menus  can  be  planned  for  successive 
days,  serving  a  salad  in  the  under  halves  of  the 
shells  for  the  first  day  and  the  upper  halves  at 
a  second  meal  for  serving  a  hot  or  cold  dessert. 

The  sheds  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  reheated.  When  mixed  with  cheese  and  to 
be  passed  with  soup  or  salad  the  paste  should 
be  divided  into  small  balls  or  finger-shaped 
strips  and  more  thoroughly  baked  than  when 
to  be  opened  and  filled.  If  additional  cheese 
is  desired,  it  may  be  sprinkled  on  after  baking. 


AS  AN  APPETIZER 

AT  A  formal  meal,  where  a  preliminary 
appetizer  is  desired,  tiny  cases  of  chou 
paste  may  hold  some  highly  seasoned  mixture 
of  fresh  or  smoked  fish.  Flaked  sardines, 
with  lemon  and  onion  juice,  make  a  good 
filling,  and  shreds  of  fresh  or  canned  salmon 
or  flakes  of  crab-meat  are  excellent.  A  fruit 
mixture  is  also  appropriately  served  in  such  a 
receptacle  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal. 

When  serving  the  fish  course,  large-sized 
cases  of  chou  paste  may  hold  portions  of 
scallops,  oysters  or  clams,  in  a  rich  Newburg 
sauce,  or  a  piece  of  boiled  fish  with  egg  and 
parsley  sauce.  A  long,  shallow  case  is  suited 
to  holding  wo  broiled  or  fried  smelts.  With 
a  fried  fillet  of  fish,  served  with  tartar  sauce,  a 
small  pastry  shell  makes  an  attractive  holder 
for  the  sauce  as  a  substitute  for  a  lemon 
basket,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  edible. 


AS  AN  ENTREE 

\X7TEE5RE  cases  of  this  kind  are  intended  to 
*  *  hold  a  ci'cLITLY!  entree  such  as  chicken, 
mushrooms  or  sweetbreads,  tilgy  can  be  made 
large  enough  to  hold  a  generous  portion  and  be 
served  either  with  or  without-,  the  covers. 
Creamed  eggs  make  an  attracti  ve  luncheon 
dish  so  served,  the  cover  being  discarded  am 


the  surface  of  the  filling  sprinkled  with  riced 
yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  garnished  with  a  ring 
of  the  hard-boiled  white  holding  a  tiny  bou¬ 
quet  of  water-cress  or  parsley. 

Any  vegetable  which  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  too  much  on  the  serving-plate  can  be 
attractively  contained  in  a  boat-shaped  shell  of 
chou  paste,  a  border  of  these  filled  cases  being 
used  as  a  garnish  for  a  platter  of  fish  or  meat. 
Creamed  celery  so  served  is  appropriate  with 
chicken,  either  hot  or  cold;  and  finely  chopped 
spinach,  green  peas  or  string-beans  are  suit¬ 
ably  served  in  this  way  with  any  cold  or  hot 
meat. 

AS  A  SALAD 


ASA  receptacle  for  salads  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
daily  for  serving  at  card-parties  and  recep¬ 
tions,  these  paste  cases  are  invaluable  because 
of  their  convenience  as  well  as  their  orna¬ 
mental  appearance.  Arranged  on  a  platter 
covered  with  pale-green  lettuce  leaves  these 
salad-filled  shells,  daintily  garnished,  are  a 
decorative  feature  of  a  supper-room  serving- 
table.  They  also  facilitate  service  where 
there  are  many  guests. 


AS  A  DESSERT 

COME  of  the  most  elaborate  of  desserts  as 
^  served  at  fashionable  New  York  hotels 
are  a  possibility  to  the  home  caterer  who  has 
mastered  the  knack  of  making  eclair  shells. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  made  in 
advance  so  that  there  is  no  work  involved  at 
the  time  of  serving  except  splitting  the  little 
pastry  puffs  and  filling  them  as  desired. 

A  smart  restaurant,  noted  for  its  novelties, 
serves  an  eclair  shell  packed  with  rich  vanilla 
ice-cream.  The  top  of  the  case  is  then  put 
on,  hot  chocolate  sauce  is  poured  over  all,  and 
a  generous  sprinkling  of  finely  chopped  English 
walnuts  added  as  a  finish.  Nothing  more 
delicious  in  the  way  of  a  dessert  can  well  be 
imagined. 

As  a  variation  from  this,  melted  chocolate  is 
added  to  the  paste  before  baking,  the  chocolate- 
flavored  shells  are  filled  with  chocolate  ice¬ 
cream  and  a  rich  marshmallow  sauce  with 
pecan-nuts  is  poured  over  each  portion. 
Strawberry  ice-cream  filling  with  marshmallow 
sauce  is  another  delightful  combination. 

Where  frozen  desserts  are  not  available,  any 
of  the  favorite  cold  mixtures,  such  as  fruit- 
flavored  jellies,  Bavarian  creams,  and  the  like, 
are  appropriately  served  in  these  dainty  cases, 
whipped  or  plain  cream  being  the  usual  accom¬ 
paniment.  Lemon  filling,  usually  contained 
in  a  pie-crust  shell,  can  be  heaped  into  these 
individual  cases,  covered  with  meringue  and 
browned  in  the  oven.  The  discarded  shell 
in  any  of  these  cases  can  be  used  the  following 
day  for  holding  a  simple  dessert  of  mixed 
fruits,  either  fresh  or  canned. 

Fruit  puffs  have  their  foundation  of  a  paste 
shell  of  the  size  and  shape  used  for  Boston 
cream-puffs.  The  top  of  each  cake  is  spread 
with  confectioners’  sugar  moistened  with 
whatever  fruit-juice  will  represent  the  filling  of 
the  shell.  Strawberry  and  red-raspberry  juices 
used  in  this  way  are  especially  good. 

The  shell  is  then  split  at  one  side  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened 
and  beaten  up  with  finely  chopped  or  crushed 
fruit.  The  filling,  should  be  ice-cold  and  must 
not  be  put  in  until  just  before  serving.  As 
much  fruit  should  be  used  as  can  be  whipped 
into  the  cream.  Decorate  each  puff  with  a 
perfect  berry  or  a  cube  of  whatever  fresh  or 
canned  fruit  is  used. 


AT  TEA 

TZOR  the  afternoon  tea-table  chou  paste  can 
be  fashioned  into  little  morsels  just  big 
enough  to  hold  a  teaspoonful  of  some  especially 
delicious  jam  or  marmalade.  Cream  cheese 
stirred  thick  with  chopped  olives,  capers  and 
nuts  makes  an  appetizing  filling  for  these 
finger-shaped  receptacles  and  forms  a  welcome 
change  from  the  usual  sandwich.  A  spoonful 
of  chicken,  lobster,  salmon  or  celery  mixed  with 
mayonnaise  is  another  appropriate  filling  for  an 
afternoon  tea  morsel.  These  should  not  be 
larger  than  one’s  thumb  and  easily  disposed  of 
in  a  bite  or  two.  Daintiness  is  one  of  their 
charms. 

For  holding  chafing-dish  concoctions  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  of  this  type  are  often  convenient, 
as  a  cheese  or  creamed  preparation  can  be  so 
served  and  still  sufficient  space  remain  on  the 
guest’s  plate  for  a  portion  of  salad  or  whatever 
else  constitutes  the  rest  of  an  informal  meal  of 
this  kind- 
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THIS  big,  tempting  cake,  made  especially 
delicious  with  Dromedary  Cocoanut,  is 
just  the  dessert  for  your  next  luncheon  or 
dinner. 

Such  a  cake  Can  be  made  quickly.  You 
need  take  no  time  or  bother  to  hand-grate  a 
fresh  cocoanut,  yet  you  get  the  same  rich, 
natural  flavor. 

Dromedary  Cocoanut  is  high  in  food  value 
and  supplies  fuel  and  energy  to  active  bodies. 
Give  your  family  a  nourishing  and  delicious 
treat  by  adding  its  wholesome  goodness  to 
every-day  dishes. 

New  recipes  for  cocoanut  pies,  candies, 
cakes,  puddings,  and  ices  are  given  in 
our  “1920  RECIPE  BOOK.”  Free  on 
request. 


Ready  for  Use 

Open  a  package 
of  fresh-keeping 
Dromedary,  and  you 
have  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  a  cocoanut 
that  rivals  in  flavor 
the  fresh-grated  nut. 
Use  as  much  as  you 
need,  and  the  rest  in 
the  “Ever-Sealed” 
box  will  keep  fresh 
to  the  last  shred. 


The  HILLS  BROTHERS  Co. 
Dept.  E  375  Washington  Street,  New  York 


Also  hnporters  and  Packers  oj 


jrom  une 
arden  of Ede 


atures 
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THEIR  FIRST 
DINNER-PARTY 


POSED  BY  MADGE  KENNEDY  AND  THOMAS  CARRIGAN 
TEXT  BY  FLORA  G.  ORR,  HOME-ECONOMICS  EDITOR 


T 


EVERYBODY  LIKES  CHOCOLATE  PIE 


■'HERE  is  no  reason  why  any  young 
couple  can  not  give  a  clever,  per¬ 
fectly  correct  little  dinner-party  to — 
say,  four  friends,”  I  said  to  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  “that  is,  if  young  husband  is  will¬ 
ing  to  help.” 

“Let’s  show  them  how,”  said  the  editor. 

And  that  is  how  it  came  about  that  Madge 
Kennedy  and  Thomas  Carrigan,  names 
“which  n.eed  no  introduction”  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  screen -adoring  public,  happened  to  pose 
as  friend  wife  and  friend  husband  for  the 
pictures  on  this  page. 

Any  dinner-party,  if  it  is  to  go  off 
smoothly  for  the  young  couple  who  do  not 
own  a  maid,  must  be  well  thought  out  be¬ 
forehand.  The  menu  must  not  be  too  com¬ 
plicated,  and  it  is  the  wise  young  wife  who 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  more  reliable 
canned  goods. 

This  is  the  menu  that  we  planned : 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup  Croutons 
Broiled  Lamb-Chops 
Peas  In  Duchess  Potato  Nests 
Dinner  Rolls  Tomato-Surprise  Salad 

Chocola.e  Pie  After-Dinner  Coffee 


No  lack  of  daintiness  here; 
no  lack  of  good  things  to  eat; 
but  so  planned  that  canned 
soup,  canned  peas,  and  com¬ 
mercial  mayonnaise,  as  well 
as  dinner  rolls  from  a  reliable 
bakery,  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  if  the  young  wife 
feels  that  she  does  not  care 
to  tackle  every  detail  of  the 
menu  herself. 

Dessert  is  something  that 
can  be  prepared  ahead  of 
time.  That  is  why  you  see 
Miss  Kennedy  in  the  first 
picture  on  this  page  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  oven  a  perfectly 
good  chocolate  pie  (all  but  its 
topping  of  whipped  cream, 
which  appears  later  after  Mr. 
Carrigan  has  had  a  chance  to 
do  some  kitchen-police  duty). 

Miss  Kennedy  is  a  good 
cook,  but  the  home-eco¬ 
nomics  editor  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  pie  by  the  time  it  had  been  baked 
in  The  Delineator  kitchen,  and  had  made 
its  trip  in  an  automobile  across  the  ferry 
from  New  York  to  New  Jersey,  where  the 
pictures  were  posed.  In  fact,  she  held  it 
carefully  in  her  arms  all  the  way  to  avoid 
catastrophe. 

In  the  second  picture  the  young  wife 
opens  the  can  of  peas,  while  she  casts  a  re¬ 
flective  eye  at  the  potatoes — washed,  peeled 
and  now  boiling  merrily  on  the  stove.  The 
soup  has  been  transferred  from  the  can  to  a 
kettle. 

At  this  point,  though  you  do  not  see  her 
doing  it,  Miss  Kennedy  was  supposed  to  slip 
away  and  set  the  table — all  but  the  final 
touches.  As  long  as  you  see  the  table  in  the 
last  picture,  we  felt  that  it  was  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  show  it  to  you  here. 

In  the  meantime  the  salad  is  prepared — 
good  enough  to  eat  and  simple  enough  for 
anybody.  And  then  the  other  partner  of 
the  firm  arrives  with  the  chops  and  rolls, 
just  in  time,  of  course,  for  in  the  third  pic¬ 
ture  you  see  him  at  work — not  very  hard 


work — just  whipping  the 
cream  for  the  pie — w  h  i  1  e 
Miss  Kennedy  does  the  real 
labor  of  putting  the  potatoes 
through  the  potato  ricer. 

But  they  both  look  satisfied, 
and  of  course  he  is  helping. 

Now  the  wife  broils  the 
chops,  after  husband  lights 
the  oven  for  her,  while  the 
soup  and  peas  which  have 
been  put  on  the  stove  heat 
very  slowly. 

Miss  Kennedy  went  at  the 
work  of  making  the  potato 
nests  for  the  peas  like  a  real 
veteran.  Duchess  potatoes, 
you  know,  are  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  to  which  a  little  butter 
or  butter  substitute,  salt  and 
the  beaten  yolks  of  eggs  have 
been  added.  The  mixture 
should  be  heated  a  little  be¬ 
fore  it  is  put  through  the 
pastry-bag.  The  nests  are  not  hard  to  make. 
Miss  Kennedy  will  tell  you  that,  and  if  a 
movie  star  who  works  ten  hours  out  of  al¬ 
most  every  twenty-four  can  take  the  time  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  potatoes 
in  this  form,  surely  the  young  bride  who 
wants  to  give  a  dinner-party  can  do  so  too. 

Mr.  Carrigan  seems  to  mean  business 
about  that  pie,  too.  He  had  another  little 
duty  which  the  pictures  do  not  show — put¬ 
ting  the  frills  on  the  chops;  but  he  did  it 
very  nicely,  nevertheless,  as  you  will  see  in 
the  next  picture  where  they  are  putting  the 
plates  away  to  keep  warm  until  serving¬ 
time. 

_  And  now  everything  is  ready,  even  to  the 
dinner  rolls  in  the  napkins,  but  husband 
with  watch  in  hand  warns  his  wife  that  it  is 
almost  time  for  the  guests  to  be  arriving,  and 
she  has  still  to  run  and  change  her  dress. 

All  the  necessary  silver  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  after-dinner  coffee-spoons)  is  on  the 
table.  When  there  is  a  maid  to  wait  on 
the  table,  it  is  frequently  the  custom  to 
bring  in  the  silver  for  each  course  as  it  is 
served.  When  one  is  her  own  maid,  how¬ 


SOUP,  PEAS  AND  POTATOES  ARE  NEXT  IN  LINE 


ever,  this  method  is  not  so  practical,  for  it 
means  extra  things  to  think  about  in  serving. 

The  end  of  the  story?  Yes,  we  planned 
this  for  the  end;  but  it  takes  time  to  take 
pictures,  and  by  the  time  we  were  through 
the  whole  staff  of  workers  was  ravenously 
hungry.  “Eying  that  good-looking  food 
all  the  while  had  made  it  even  worse  than 
usual,”  Miss  Kennedy  said. 

So  had  you  looked  in  after  the  camera 
was  all  packed  away  you  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask  Miss  Madge 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Thomas  Carrigan ,  the  camera 
man,  the  home-economics  editor  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Scott  Williams  (owners  of  the 
delightful  home  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
where  the  pictures  were  taken)  whether 
lamb-chops,  broiled  to  a  turn,  served  with 
peas  in  Duchess  potato  nests,  are  good  things 
for  dinner-parties,  not  to  mention  tomatoes 
stuffed  with  chopped  celery  and  served  on 
the  nicest  of  lettuce  leaves.  As  for  the 
chocolate  pie!  Well,  we  cut  it  jealously  and 
served  it  carefully.  It’s  just  as  we  said  be¬ 
fore,  every hoc y  likes  chocolate  pie.  Madge 
Kennedy,  for  instance,  “is  devoted  to  it.” 


ALL  READY  TO  SERVE 


JUST  A  LAST  TOUCH  OR  TWO 


Pictures  by  the  Qoidwyn  Film  Corporation 
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Com  Fritters— with  the  real  corn  flavor 


because  they’re  fried  in  (RISCO 

for  Cake  Making 


OU  really  can’t  imagine  what  a  difference  Crisco 
makes  in  the  taste  of  all  foods  fried  in  it  Being 
tasteless,  it  brings  out  the  full  richness  of  the  food 
itself,  accenting  natural  flavors  that  are  smothered 
when  an  ordinary  cooking  fat  is  used. 


Crisco  frying  not  only  makes  things  taste  better,  but 
it  makes  them  wholesome  and  digestible.  This  is 
because  Crisco  is  strictly  a  vegetable  fat,  produced 
by  hardening  rich,  edible  vegetable  oil.  Crisco  itself 
is  nutritious  and  easily  digested.  Therefore  it  makes 
the  foods  you  fry  in  it  perfectly  digestible,  too. 

Use  this  better  cooking  fat  for  frying,  shortening  and  all  your 
baking,  even  the  most  delicate  cakes.  You'll  see  why  women 
who  have  used  Crisco  want  no  other  cooking  fat.  It's  as 
economical  as  anything  you  can  use. 


Which  is  cheaper — deep  frying  or  pan  frying? 


Recipe  for  Corn  Fritters 
from 

The  Calendar  of  Dinners 

1  tablespoonful  melted  Crisco 
1  can  crushed  corn 
1  cupful  flour 

1  teaspoonful  baking  powder 

2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

>4  teaspoonful  white  pepper 

3  tablespoonfuls  milk 

(Use  accu rate  level  measurements) 

Put  corn  into  bowl,  add 
Crisco,  salt,  pepper,  flour, 
baking  powder,  and  milk. 
Mix  well  and  drop  by 
spoonfuls  into  hot  Crisco 
in  a  shallow  pan.  Fry 
brown  on  both  sides. 
These  fritters  are  a  palat¬ 
able  accompaniment  to 
roast  chicken.  Sufficient 
for  12  fritters. 


Read  the  answer  in  the  valuable  cook 
book,  “The  Calendar  of  Dinners”  in  which 
Marion  Harris  Neil,  formerly  cooking  edi¬ 
tor  of  “The  Ladies’  Home  Journal”  tells 
all  about  her  famous  cooking  methods. 
She  also  gives  615  delicious  recipes,  and  a 


complete  dinner  menu  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  231  pages,  cloth-bound.  Illustrated. 
Each  copy  costs  us  29  cents.  We  will  send 
you  one  copy,  for  personal  use,  for  only 
10  cents  in  stamps.  Address  Dept.  F-10, 
The  Procter  8s  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


All  good  grocers  sell  Crisco.  It  comes  in 
sanitary ,  dust-proof  containers.  Conven¬ 
ient  sizes, net  weights.  NEVER  SOLD  IN 
BULK.  Crisco  is  also  made  and  sold  in 
Canada. 
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Each 
Bottle 

Now  Packed 
in  a 
Carton 


Copyright,  4920,  The  R.,L„  Watkins  Co. 


Proper  shampooing  is  what  makes  beautiful  hair.  It  brings  out 
all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh 
and  luxuriant.  Children’s  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular 
washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  but  fine,  young  hair  and  tender  scalps  cannot 
stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps, 
soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it.  This  is  why 
discriminating  mothers  use 

WATKINS 


This  clear,  pure  and  entirely  greaseless  product  cannot  possibly  injure,  and 
does  not  dry  the  scalp  nor  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly.  Simply  moisten 
the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather, 
which  rinses  out  easily,  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oil. 
The  hair  dries  quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  thicker 
and  heavier  than  it  is.  It  leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright, 
fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  do  up.  You  can  get  Watkins  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  at  any  drug  store.  A  4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  the  whole  family 
THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Cleveland, 
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THE  TREE  OF  J  O  Y— X  I  V 


A  WINDOW  IN  FRANCE 


“IN  THE  NAME  OF  LAFAYETTE” 

BY  MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 


IT  IS  at  Ressons-le-Long  which  is  in  the 
Aisne.  White  morning-glories  trail  the 
narrow  path  by  which  you  climb  up  and 
on  up  through  the  soft  silence.  Since  the 
shells  have  ceased  their  shrieking  here,  there 
is  only  the  silvery  splashing  sound  of  the 
rushing  mountain  stream.  Quite  at  the  top 
of  the  deep  green  gorge  through  which  it  tum¬ 
bles  on  its  way  to  the  lavoir,  the  village 
washing-place  down  below,  you  come  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  stone  house  that  stands  all  alone. 

At  the  one  front  window  there  is  the  bit 
of  lace  which  is  the  brave  emblem  of  recon¬ 
struction  in  France.  Flow  they  get  it,  one 
marvels  each  time  it  appears.  Always  it  has 
been  searched  for  and  salvaged  somehow  from 
the  surrounding  ruin,  to  be  hung  up  for  a  first 
sign  of  decent  order  beginning  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  house  within.  I  think  you  al¬ 
most  must  have  the  lace  before  you  can  stand 
up  the  bedstead  or  set  up  the  cook-stove 
right.  Heloise  Renaux,  I  am  sure,  wouldn't 
feel  really  French  and  correct  without  it. 

On  sunny  days  the  window  at  which  it 
hangs  swings  wide  and  the  casement  there 
frames  her  face  as  she  sits  and  sews  here  high 
above  the  tumbling  waters  of  the  gorge. 
Few  other  sounds  disturb  the  quiet  of  her 
mountainside.  So  well  is  the  woman  at  the 
window  here  accustomed  to  the  stillness  of  the 
scene  about  her,  that  she  will  hear  your  unusual 
footsteps  even  though  ever  so  lightly  they  brush 
the  white  morning-glories  in  the  path.  As  she 
lifts  her  listening  face,  you  will  see  how  its 
sadness  has  been  veiled  in  a  radiant  calm. 


TT  WAS  not  like  that  before.  Distraught, 
frantic,  the  dressmaker  of  Ressons-le- 
Long,  after  the  years  of  her  exile  as  a  refugee 
in  the  south  of  France,  at  length  reaching  her 
own  village  again,  had  opened  the  door  of  the  future  on  an 
empty  house.  All  the  little  fortune  she  had  saved  with  her 
careful  national  thrift  had  been  eaten  up  by  those  corroding 
years  of  war.  She  knew  she  was  coming  home,  middle- 
aged,  penniless  and  alone.  Still  Ressons  would  have  to 
wear  dresses  again. 

How  she  should  miss  her  mother  with  whom  she  had 
always  worked!  She  herself  was  good  at  the  cutting  and 
fitting.  Her  mother’s  clever  fingers  had  always  given  the 
chic  little  touches  that  finished  a  dress.  They  had  been  so 
dear  to  each  other,  she  and  this  mother,  who  lay  now  beside 
her  father  in  the  little  cemetery  with  the  bombarded  fallen 
walls  and  the  twisted,  broken  iron  gates.  It  was  before  the 
evacuation  of  Ressons  that  the  older  woman  had  died, 
when  there  was  no  more  any  milk  or  eggs  and  they  had 
little  money  left  with  which  to  buy  the  barest  necessities 
in  the  way  of  food. 

The  French  captain  who  was  billeted  in  their  front  room, 
if  they  had  only  spoken  to  him  about  how  little  they  had, 
perhaps  he  might  have  helped.  But  they 
would  rather  starve  than  ask  for  aid.  And  . 
the  mother  died.  For  that  was  what  the  lack 
of  nourishing  food  came  to,  Heloise  afterward 
realized  in  her  grief.  Now  she  was  going 
home  to  make  dresses  alone. 

She  walked  slowly,  toilsomely,  up  the 
mountain  path  that  day,  with  the  aid  of  a 
cane,  because  she  is  lame.  They  had  told 
her  that  her  house  was  left.  And  it  was. 

The  last  army  in  Ressons,  the  Americans, 
had  even  impaired  it  for  their  occupancy. 

The  hole  in  the  roof  where  a  shell  came  crash¬ 
ing  in  was  fixed. 

She  opened  the  door.  And  she  had  to  lean 
against  the  lintel  for  support  while  that  first 
gaunt  feeling  of  dizzy  despair  swept  over  her. 

She  might  have  known,  But  she  had  never 
fully  visualized  the  desolation  of  the  little 
empty  house.  Not  anything  was  left. 

Even  the  paper  on  the  walls  was  mildewed 
and  hanging  in  strips,  the  bright  fleur-de-lis 
paper  she  and  her  mother  had  cherished  so,  in 
the  little  front  room  where  they  sewed. 

Then  in  a  flash  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the 
present  confronted  her.  The  sewing-ma¬ 
chine  was  gone.  In  the  whirlwind  of  war  it 
had  been  swept  away,  her  sole  means  of  sup¬ 
port. 


THIS  IS  THE  WINDOW  AND  HERE  IS  THE  WOMAN  TO  WHOM  THE  DELINEATOR’S 
SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER  WENT  OVER  THE  SEAS  TO  FRANCE 


Though  she  might  have.  You  see,  people  arriving  in  a 
devastated  village  just  supplement  what  they  find  of 
their  own  with  anything  else  that's  nearest  within  reach. 
People  who  owned  these  other  tables  and  chairs  may  be 
dead.  They’re  yours  to  take  and  to  hold  until  they’re 
claimed.  Like  this  the  Poyards  had  Mile.  Renaux’s 
lovely  old  walnut  bed.  They  sent  it  right  over  as  soon  as 
Mme.  Dudronnet  told  them  the  dressmaker  had  come. 
The  armoire  the  La  Fontaines  were  using,  and  Mme. 
Dudronnet  got  that.  She  wasn’t  so  sure  of  the  mirror  at 
the  Fannois  home.  But  when  Mile.  Renaux  herself  came 
to  look,  “  Tiens ,”  she  said,  “  Voila ,  mon  miroirl”  And  they 
said,  “Oh,  well,  if  it's  yours,  why  all  right.” 

Well,  they  found  the  buffet  in  somebody’s  cellar  and  a 
brass  kettle  somewhere  else  and,  oh,  yes,  some  old-fash¬ 
ioned  magazines,  Le  Miroir  des  Modes,  of  1914,  from 
which  Mile.  Renaux  had  made  dresses  before  the  war. 

But  the  sewing-machine,  nobody  in  all  Ressons  had  that, 
Some  of  the  armies  had  carried  it  away,  “salvaged”  it  for 


FREE  SOUVENIR  OF  FRANCE 


WRITE  US  FOR  IT 


ARE  you  an  American  mother  with  a  boy  in 
France?  We  mean  one  of  the  mothers  of 


WELL,  the  neighbors  wanted  to  be  kind. 

And  Heloise  Renaux  had  to  let  them  be. 

In  the  little  stone  house  on  the  mountain 
where  she  was  born  she  had  been  the  only 
child.  Her  father  had  enough  land.  And 
she  had  been  sent  away  to  school,  where  she 
learned  to  embroider  and  to  write  a  very 
beautiful  letter  and  acquire  the  little  graces  which  set  her 
always  after  somewhat  apart  from  the  village  girls  of  her 
own  age.  As  the  years  went  on  and  she  took  her  place  to 
sew  with  her  mother,  who  wras  the  dressmaker  for  Ressons 
before  her,  she  was  always  a  little  distant  up  there  on  the 
mountain.  There  were  people  who  said  she  was 
proud. 

Only  her  friend,  E  vienne  Dudronnet,  the  grocer’s  wife, 
understood  that  she  was  shy  and  sensitive.  To  be  lame, 
as  she  had  been  with  this  spinal  trouble  all  her  life,  was  to 
be  different. 

The  Dudronnets’  epicerie,  the  grocery  in  the  little  yellow 
cottage  where  the  red  geraniums  stand  in  pots  on  the  win¬ 
dow-sill,  had  come  through  the  war  pretty  well.  They 
were  about  the  first  people  to  return  to  Ressons  and 
they  had  a  stock  of  goods  on  their  shelves  and  quite  a 
little  furniture  set  around  when  Mile.  Renaux  got  back. 
They  insisted  that  she  come  in  with  them  for  a  few  days. 
It  was  Mme.  Dudronnet  who  went  searching  through  the 
village  for  the  dressmaker’s  furniture.  She  didn’t  happen 
to  have  any  of  it  herself. 


our  seventy-five  thousand  boys  who  will  never 
come  back  from  that  far  land  ichere  they  went 
to  die  for  liberty.  Then  this  paragraph  is 
written  to  you  and  to  his  father  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  his  wife  and  family,  or  his  sweet¬ 
heart  or  next  of  kin. 

Fo>  all  of  you  like  this,  with  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  a  soldier  who  sleeps  beneath  one  of  those 
white  crosses  set  in  the  distant  poppy-fields  of 
France,  we  have  prepared  a  souvenir  in  the 
form  of  a  memorial  booklet.  You  may  have  it 
entirely  without  cost  and  merely  for  the  asking 
if  you  will  but  send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

This  memorial  is  “The  Tree  of  Joy,”  by 
Mabel  Potter  Daggett.  It  is  appropriately 
covered  in  purple  with  the  title  embossed  in 
silver.  Within  this  dainty  and  attractive 
binding  you  will  find  two  stories  done  with 
Mrs.  Daggett’s  exquisite  - literary  art  that  is 
always  a  message  straight  from  her  heart  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  whom  she  addresses.  “The 
Tree  of  Joy,”  from  which  this  booklet  takes  its 
name,  was  a  magazine  article  written  for  the 
May,  1919,  Delineator  when  Mrs.  Daggett 
started  for  Europe  as  our  Delineator  Special 
Commissioner  to  France.  “At  the  Inn  of  the 
Lion  of  Gold”  was  written  after  she  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  difficult  journey  to  the  commune  of 
Landres-et-St.  Georges,  “ adopted ”  for  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  magazine. 


This  commune  is  red-starred  on  the  map  of 
Europe  as  the  place  where  the  American  army 
made  history  when  they  broke  the  Kriemhilde 
Line  and  turned  the  Germans  in  flight  back 
across  the  Rhine. 

There  were  more  than  four  hundred  American 
soldiers  who  fell  in  this  very  engagement  and  they 
are  buried  to-day  along  with  thirty-seven  thousand 
others  in  the  great  Argonne  cemetery  di¬ 
rectly  adjacent  to  this  commune.  It  was  for 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  four  hundred 
who  died  defending  Landres-et-St.  Georges, 
known  as  our  Delineator  Town  of  the  Golden 
Book,  that  this  booklet,  “The  Tree  of  Joy,” 
was  originally  prepared.  But  we  find  that 
many  others  who  lost  sons  in  France  are  eager 
to  have  the  purple  memorial  booklet  as  a 
treasured  keepsake. 

What  Mrs.  Daggett  has  written  so  understand- 
ingly  as  she  stood  among  the  ruins  of  the  Ardennes 
where  the  war-god  had  walked  applies  somehow 
not  merely  to  this  one  particular  village  but  to  the 
entire  American  sector.  We  discover  that  all 
America  claims  the  Tree  of  Joy  in  memorial:'.  of 
the  seventy- five  thousand  who  “stepped  off  so 
bravely  into  eternity  from  France.”  And  in 
response  to  the  many  requests  received  for  it, 
we  have  issued  a  special  edition  of  five  thousand 
copies  to  meet  the  demand. 

So  long  as  they  last,  they  will  be  free  to  any 
reader  of  The  Delineator  who  wishes  one. 
Send  your  name  and  address  care  French  Relief 
Editor,  the  Butterick  Building ,  New  York  City. 


the  specter  of  starvation  would  surely  get  her. 

The  village  above  which  she  sat  there  by 
the  deep  green  gorge  is  damaged  by  shot  and 
shell,  but  still  most  of  it  upstanding  against 
the  centuries.  It  is  very  old.  Over  pave¬ 
ments  where  the  feet  of  the  Crusaders  trod, 
marched  these  modern  armies  who  have  been 
through  here  now  past  the  calvaire,  the  way- 
side  cross  of  prayer.  The  English  went 
through  first  in  1914.  The  Germans  came  a 
little  later  on  their  way  to  the  Marne  and 
back  again  in  a  hurried  retreat.  For  eight 
days  while  the  German  army  was  at  the 
Marne,  the  boulangerie,  the  village  bakery 
here,  had  to  surrender  its  entire  output  to  be 
sent  on  by  the  German  military  command  to 
their  forces  at  the  front.  While  these,  the 
enemy,  were  pouring  through,  the  people  too 
must  sell  them  food,  and  if  it  was  refused  there 
was  sure  to  be  trouble. 

Old  Mme.  Renaux  knew  what  war  was  from 
back  in  1870.  And  she  bade  her  daughter 
comply  with  the  orders  that  they  faced. 
Once  the  German  soldiers  came  when  there 
was  no  more  food  left  at  all.  From  the 
loud  insistent  knocking  it  seemed  that  the 
windows  would  break.  Mademoiselle,  on 
account  of  her  lameness,  was  slow  in  getting 
to  the  door.  “ Oui ,  oui,  je  viens,”  she  called, 
“Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming.” 

‘  ‘  A/T  AKE  haste  then ,  hurry  up ,  ”  was  the  bruslc 
reply  in  German.  When  she  admitted 
the  intruders,  she  told  them  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  in  the  house,  absolutely  nothing.  She 
swung  wide  the  cupboard  door  before  them. 
And  when  they  saw  that  it  was  so,  they  quiet¬ 
ly  departed.  People  who  dealt  less  frankly 
with  them  had  more  difficulty.  Sometimes 
they  placed  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  those 
who  could  not  be  compelled  otherwise  to  meet  their  de¬ 
mands. 

When  the  enemy  left,  they  went  on  only  a  little  distance 
across  the  valley.  Then  the  French,  and  later  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army,  came  along  and  Ressons  lay  in  the  path  of  the 
gun-fire  between  the  opposing  lines.  “We  got  very 
well  acquainted  with  all  their  shells,”  Mile.  Renaux  says 
with  a  wan  smile. 

GOME  people  who  could  leave  went  away  as  early  as  the 
^  first  year  of  the  war.  Those  with  relatives  who  could 
possibly  take  them  in  elsewhere  had  gone  by  the  Spring  of 
1918.  The  dressmaker  stayed  on  till  the  last.  She  could 
not  bear  to  leave  the  mother  who  lay  now  on  the  hillside, 
with  the  little  iron  cross  over  the  grave  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  “ Regrets  eternelles.”  Near  by  are  the  graves  of 
fourteen  soldiers  inscribed  “mort  pour  liberie”  le  29  Septem- 
bre,  1918.”  And  one  of  them  that  is  not  French  bears  the 
name,  “Thomas  Salford,  Sergeant  370th  Reg.  d’inf. 
Americain,” 

In  May,  1918,  the  bombardment  at  Ressons 
was  getting  daily  more  terrific  and  the  French 
Government  issued  the  order  that  every  civil¬ 
ian  inhabitant  must  leave.  The  army  captain 
w  ho  occupied  her  little  front  room  arranged  for 
a  seat  for  Mde.  Renaux  in  a  military  camion,  so 
that  she  should  not  have  to  walk  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station.  In  a  little  wicker  basket  that 
she  carried  on  her  arm  she  took  some  linen,  a 
few  articles  of  lingerie.  And  that  was  all. 
Like  this  she  had  to  go,  and  very  quickly. 
There  was  no  alternative. 

At  the  door,  as  she  stepped  over  the  thresh¬ 
old,  she  hesitated  and  turned  imploringly  to 
the  French  officer.  Couldn’t  she  please  take 
with  her  in  the  camion  her  sewing-machine? 
It  was  so  dear  to  her,  her  father’s  gift  to  her 
on  her  sixteenth  birthday.  But  the  French 
officer  had  to  be  obdurate.  He  was  as  gentle 
about  it  withal  as  he  could  be:  “The  machine 
might  get  lost  as  she  traveled.  Better  leave 
it,”  he  advised,  “right  where  it  stood  by  the 
window.”  With  a  last  backward  glance  at 
the  dearest  thing  left  to  her  in  life,  Heloise 
Renaux  had  to  go. 


its  steel  parts  to  serve  some  of  the  savage  purposes  of  war. 

With  her  few  assembled  possessions  Mile.  Renaux  in¬ 
sisted  on  going  to  her  own  house  to  start  housekeeping 
again.  From  the  American  Committee  she  bought  a 
blanket  and  some  sheets  and  a  mattress  and  a  small  stove. 
Oh,  no,  she  said,  she  couldn’t  take  them  as  gifts.  But  if 
they’d  just  charge  them.  And  they  did.  Some  day  with 
her  domm,age  de  guerre,  the  war  indemnity  which  people  who 
have  lost  their  property  and  possessions  will  get  from  the 
government,  she  will  pay.  But  just  to  “charge”  anything 
hurts  Heloise  Renaux.  She  never  had  to  do  that  before. 
So  she  will  not  make  any  purchases  beyond  those  demanded 
by  the  barest  necessities  of  existence. 

CHE  was  living  meagerly  like  this  the  day  I  climbed  the 
°  morning-glory  path  to  her  cottage.  At  the  window 
where  her  sewing-machine  used  to  stand  she  sat  sewing 
laboriously  by  hand.  You  also  who  have  worn  a  thimble 
know  how  she  could  not  sew  fast  enough  through  the  flying 
hours  to  keep  her  head  above  the  rising  tide  of  this 
resistless  increasing  high  cost  of  living.  Some  day 


TN  THE  tide  of  refugees  that  flowed  through 
A  Paris,  she,  too,  was  somehow  swept 
along  with  the  rest.  She  had  to  sleep  in 
basements,  on  the  floor  of  railroad  stations, 
in  stables,  anywhere  that  the  throngs  of 
fleeing  people  could  find  shelter.  She  even¬ 
tually  arrived  at  a  town  in  the  Department 
of  the  Midi  along  with  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
refugees.  In  one  room  all  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  she  lived  with  three  other  people.  They 
couldn’t,  of  course,  be  clean.  They  couldn’t  be  decent. 
Some  of  her  little  possessions  even  were  stolen.  Refugees, 
you  see,  were  anybody  and  everybody.  You  couldn’t 
pick  and  choose  whom  you’d  live  with.  You  had  to  be 
thankful  to  be  living  at  all.  “Nice  people,”  Heloise 
Renaux  says,  “usually  had  relatives  somewhere  to  whom 
they  could  go.”  But  she,  she  had  no  one. 

The  village  of  Ressons  to  which  she  returned  in  the 
Summer  of  1919  was  still  linked  in  unbroken  succession 
with  the  ages.  Just  down  the  valley  the  strong  tower 
built  by  Charlemagne  still  stands  as  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  beautiful  medieval  monastery,  now  occupied  as  a 
farmhouse  by  the  large  landowner  of  the  neighborhood, 
crowns  undisturbed  the  highest  hillside.  From  the  niches 
in  its  ancient  walls  plaster  saints  look  out  in  as  placid  piety 
as  in  their  feudal  days.  In  the  village  below,  many  of  the 
steep-roofed  little  houses  have  been  shattered,  and  the 
mairie  building  is  completely  collapsed.  But  the  grocer 
and  the  baker  and  the  locksmith  are  back,  and  life  instead 
of  death,  is  again  the  order  of  these  Summer  days. 

Concluded  on  page  95 
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The  reason  for  juice  in 
the  orange  is  the  reason 
for  milk  in  the  coconut— 
FLAVOR!  And  Baker’s 
Fresh  Grated  Coconut, 
therefore,  is  canned  WITH 
THE  MILK.  It  is  as  fresh, 
juicy  and  wholesome  as 
the  freshly  picked  nut. 

Buy  a  can  of  this  DIFFER¬ 
ENT  coconut  today.  Y ou’ll 
appreciate  its  unusual 
flavor  for  cakes,  pies,  can¬ 
dies  and  all  other  coconut 
dishes.  Or,  if  you  prefer 
the  old-fashioned  sugar- 
cured  kind,  ask  for  Baker’s 
Dry  Shred  Coconut — sold 
in  paper  cartons. 

THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  recipe  for  the  coconut 
cake  illustrated  above  will  be 
found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
can  label.  A  Free  Recipe 
Booklet  is  also  available  for 
you  or  any  friends  you  may 
mention.  Write  for  it. 


If  Baker’s  Canned  or  Dry 
Shred  Coconut  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable  at  your  grocer’s, 
send  20  cents  in  stamps  for 
full-size  can  or  package. 
And  please  mention  your 
dealer’s  name. 


To  millions  who  live  in  the  tropics,  coconut  is  the  staple  article  of  food.  It  is  eaten  in  some 
form  at  nearly  every  meal — sometimes  prepared  as  a  vegetable*  sometimes  as  a  dessert. 
Not  only  does  this  fact  establish  coconut  as  a  valuable  food  product,  but  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  No.  26  classes  it  with  the  most  valuable  of  staple  foods. 


CANDLE  AND  CANDY  ARRANGEMENT  DESIGNED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE 
DELINEATOR  BY  “MARY  ELIZABETH” 


SPOOKY  SUPPERS,  BUT  GOOD 

BY  DOROTHY  M.  COOK 


FLICKERING  candles,  fortune-telling,  red 
apples — Hallowe’en!  Of  course  there  will 
be  no  bright  electric  lights,  unless  they 
are  shaded  down  with  colored  paper  or  dark 
shades,  but  there  will  have  to  be  numerous 
candles  to  give  the  flickering,  spooky  half- 
light  proper  for  ghosts  and  witches.  For  if 
we  are  to  lure  those  fantom  shades  from 
their  lurking-places  we  must  furnish  them  with 
their  favorite  atmosphere. 

But  with  the  tiny  tots  why  not  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  give  them  something  which  will 
not  detract  from  tlieir  pleasure,  but  will,  on 
the  contrary,  add  to  it?  Before  the  guests 
arrive,  decorate  the  dining-room  with  candles 
made  from  big  sticks  of  peppermint  candy 
wrapped  in  red  paper  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
paper  resemble  wicks.  Place  these  in  inex¬ 
pensive  candlesticks  or  holders  made  from 
cardboard.  It  is  a  delight  to  the  children  to 
find  that  their  Hallowe’en  candle  is  not  one  that 
will  burn,  but  one  that  may  be  eaten  instead. 

In  dressing  up  the  dining-room  for  the  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  supper,  suspend  silhouettes  of  witches, 
cats  and  pumpkin  faces  cut  from  black  and 
orange  paper,  on  invisible  black  threads,  from 
chandeliers,  windows  and  doorways.  The 
walls  should  be  draped  with  sheets  on  which 
these  figures  have  been  sewed.  The  table¬ 
cloth  may  be  decorated  in  the  same  way 
Large  red  apples  and  green  peppers  can  be 
carved  into  miniature  Jack-o  ’-lanterns ,  and 
lighted  with  birthday-cake  candles.  These, 
with  candles  placed  in  cored  red  apples  for 
holders,  or  alternated  with  the  stick-candy 
candles  already  described,  will  furnish  plenty 
of  light.  Of  course  both  the  candy  candles 
and  the  apple  candlesticks  are  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  eventually. 

Following  are  some  excellent  and  appro¬ 
priate  dishes  for  the  supper: 

HALLOWE’EN  SALADS 

A  MOST  attractive  Hallowe’en  salad  is 
^  made  by  scooping  out  the  centers  of  large 
green  or  red  apples,  and  carving  Jack-o ’-lan¬ 
tern  faces  on  the  side. 

Mix  one-fourth  cup  chopped  raisins,  one- 
fourth  cup  chopped  nuts,  two  tablespoons 
grape  jelly,  and  one  small  cream  cheese.  With 
the  chopped  apple  removed  from  the  center, 
and  any  desired  salad  dressing,  refill  the  apple 
shells  and  serve  on  any  green  leaf. 

BLACK-CAT  SALAD 
G'UT  covers  from  the  tops  of  sound,  ripe 
tomatoes.  Scoop  out  seeds  and  part  of 
the  pulp.  Fill  with  any  of  the  following  mix¬ 
tures  : 

1 — Sln’eddod  pineapple  mixed  with  nuts  and 
any  salad  dressing. 

2 — Chopped  cabbage  and  green  peppers. 

3 — Cold  diced  chicken  or  veal,  celery  and 
chopped  nuts,  with  any  salad  dressing. 

Cut  two  identical  cats  facing  in  opposite 
directions  from  any  stiff  black  paper.  Paste 
together  with  a  toothpick  between.  Insert 
toothpick  in  cover  cut  from  top  of  tomato. 
Replace  cover  on  stuffed  tomato  so  that  black 
cat  appears  to  be  sitting  on  top.  Serve  on 
lettuce  or  any  large  green  leaf. 

BLACK-GHOST  SALAD 

CTE  V  large  prunes  until  plump  but  not  too 
^  soft.  Remove  the  pits  and  fill  with  cream 
cheese.  Arrange  on  plates  in  the  form  of  men 
or  animals,  holding  the  parts  together  with 
toothpicks.  Pieces  of  nuts  may  be  used  for 
the  features.  Salad  dressing  may  be  heaped 
in  a  lettuce  leaf  to  one  side. 


SPECTER-HEAD  HOLDER  FOR  SALAD 

B  EMOVE  the  outside  leaves  from  a  small 
solid  white  cabbage  and  cut  off  stalk  close 
to  the  leaves.  Cut  out  center,  keeping  outer 
leaves  in  shape.  Fill  with  any  salad  mixture. 
Garnish  the  plate  with  celery  cut  in  three-inch 
lengths,  split  several  times  from  each  end  one 
inch  and  left  in  ice-water  until  curled,  and 
tiny  cheese  carrots  made  as  follows: 

Grind  American  cheese  and  mix  with  milk 
or  cream  until  it  can  be  molded.  Shape  like 
tiny  carrots,  sprinkle  with  paprika,  and  for 
the  tops  insert  a  sprig  of  parsley  hi  each. 


HALLOWE’EN  SANDWICHES 
TIJALLOWE’EN  sandwiches  are  easily  made, 
A  A  and  are  a  delight  to  any  child.  Cut  the 
bread  with  a  large  round  cutter,  or  merely 
remove  the  crusts  so  that  the  slices  have  a  cir¬ 
cular  shape.  Spread  very  thinly  with  butter 


or  substitute.  Spread  half  the  slices  with 
cream,  pimento,  or  ground  American  cheese, 
the  latter  mixed  with  a  little  cream  or  milk  to 
form  a  paste. 

In  the  remaining  slices  cut  holes  for  Jack- 
o’-lantern  eyes  wi  h  a  thimble,  dots  for  the 
nose,  and  a  sli,  for  the  mouth.  Place  ono 
plain  and  one  cut  slice  together,  and  insert  a 
strip  of  red  pimento  for  the  mouth,  dots  of  tho 
same  for  the  nose,  and  two  crosswise  slices  of 
stuffed  olives  for  the  eyes. 

Rye  bread  is  somehow  more  or  less  typical 
of  Hallowe’en.  One  slice  of  rye  bread  and  one 
of  white,  cut  to  fit,  held  together  with  chopped 
raisins  and  nuts  moistened  with  a  little  lemon- 
juice,  make  a  good  sweet  sandwich.  Cut  in 
triangles  and  top  each  with  a  half  olive 

APPLE  DESSERTS  FOR  HALLOWE’EN 
SUPPERS 

TN  PREPARING  apples  for  Hallowe’en, 

care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  as  far 
as  possible  the  color  and  form  of  the  apple, 
rather  than  to  disguise  it  by  cutting  or  peeling 
it.  Tho  following  suggestions  are  made  with 
that  idea  hi  mind. 

TAFFY  APPLES 

DOCK  sirup  made  from  one  cup  white  sugar, 
ono  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  vine¬ 
gar  and  ono-half  cup  water  until  it  will  crack 
when  dropped  in  cold  water. 

Select  Arm,  red  apples,  wipe,  and  insert 
wood  skewer.  Dip  entire  apple  in  sirup  until 
well  coated.  Skewer  is  left  in  to  hold  apple  by 
when  eating.  Apples  are  merely  coated,  not 
cooked.  These  are  much  beloved  by  young¬ 
sters  and  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  candy. 

PLEASING  VARIATIONS  FOR  BAKED 
APPLES 

1 —  1  ill  center  with  small  red  cinnamon 
candy  instead  of  sugar.  Serve  with  cream  or 
marshmallow^  whip. 

2 —  Fill  core  with  chopped  nuts,  raisins  and 
brown  sugar. 

3 —  Fill  center  with  section  of  banana,  and 
top  with  nuts  or  raisins. 

4 —  Make  sirup  of  one  cup  water,  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  the  juice  and  rind  of  one-half 
lemon.  Add  two  tablespoons  chopped  raisins, 
two  tablespoons  chopped  candied  orange- 
peel.  two  tablespoons  chopped  pineapple 
(candied  or  canned),  and  twro  tablespoons 
chopped  nuts.  Cook  slowly  until  thick.  Fill 
baked  apples  with  fruit  and  pour  sirup  over 
them.  Serve  cold  with  whipped  cream  or 
marshmallow  whip. 

MOONSHINES 

1  egg  2  tablespoons  sugar 

I  tablespoon  cream  or  Speck  of  salt 

milk  •  Flour  to  make  a  stiff 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  dough 

I )  E A T  egg,  add  cream,  vanilla,  sugar  and 
salt.  Add  flour  until  it  can  be  rolled  out 
very  thin.  Cut  in  any  shape,  and  brown  in 
deep  fat.  Place  on  brown  paper  to  drain  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar.  These  are  at¬ 
tractive  made  in  large  irregular  shapes  and 
served  in  a  large  basket.  They  will  have  to 
be  handled  carefully  as  they  crumble  easily. 
These  are  sometimes  known  as  “ghosts.” 

CUPPER  for  an  All  Saints’  party  should  not 
y  ’  be  fussy  or  elaborate,  but  it  should  be  filling 
and  plentiful.  Following  arc  suitable  menus 
for  the  younger  children: 

Peanut  Butter  and  Raisin  Sandwiches  with 
Raisin  Faces 

Jelly  Sandwiches  Sweet  Cider  or  Cocoa 

Fancy  Baked  Apple 
Chocolate  Frosted  Graham  Crackers 
Decorations  to  Eat — Taffy  Apples  and  Pep¬ 
permint  Candles 

E RE  are  menus  for  the  older  parties: 

Jack-o’-lantern  Cheese  Sandwiches 
Rye  Bread  and  Raisin  Sandwiches 
Black  Cat  Salad  Swreet  Cider 

Nut  Pumpkin  Pie  with  Whipped  Cream 

Stuffed  Olive  and  Nut  Sandwiches 
Brown  Bread-Cream  Cheese  Sandwiches 
Specter-Head  Holder  with  Combination  Vege¬ 
table  Salad 
Cider  or  Coffee 

Baked  Apples  Moonshines 

Decorations  to  Eat — Doughnuts,  Apples  and 
Pop-Corn  Balls 
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WITH 


SUGAR  SO  HIGH  WHAT  ARE  WE 
TO  DO  FOR  SWEETS? 


THIS  PAGE  TELLS! 


‘T'HE  problem  of  the  empty  sugar  bowl  has 
1  been  solved. 

The  bowl  remains  empty,  that’s  true.  But 
cake,  dessert  and  ice  cream  making  go  merrily 
on. 

And  an  endless  variety  of  dainties,  all  gayly 
suggestive  of  the  Caterer's  Art,  keep  the  family 
sweet  tooth  in  a  state  of  amazed  delight. 

That  is  because  of  HIP-O-LITE — luscious 
marshmallow  creme  used  by  world  famous 
caterers  and  chefs.  And  now  in  daily  use  hi  a 
million  American  homes. 

AS  SIMPLE  AS  IT’S  DELICIOUS 

A  cake  filling  that  “stands  up”  is  desired, 

Or  a  frosting  that  will  not  run? 

You  merely  spread  Hip-o-lite  on  the  layers 
and  over  the  cake,  that’s  all!  No  sugar,  no 
cooking ,  no  chance  of  failure! 

Or,  thin  Hip-o-lite  with  a  bit  of  water  or 
milk,  and  you’ll  have  “the  sauce  of  luxury” 
that’s  served  with  so  many  of  the  more  elabo¬ 
rate  hotel  desserts! 

An  adventure  in  deliciousness  with  the 
puffed  cereals,  with  hot  chocolate  or  coffee. 
Takes  the  place  of  both  sugar  and  cream. 

So,  to  really  enjoy  the  sugar  shortage,  all 
one  needs  is  a  jar  of  Hip-o-lite.  Your  grocer 
has  it,  of  course. 

NO  TE:  By  way  of  a  beginning  it  is  sugges  - 
ted.  that  you  try  the  following  recipes.  But 
by  all  means ,  mail  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of 
“  The  Hip-o-li/e  Book  of  Caterers'  and 
Chefs'  Professional  Recipes."  It  will  be 
sent  without  charge. 


Even  ihe  most  commonplace  of  every-day 
desserts  cannot  resist  being:  frivolous  and 
gay  when,  topped  with  Hip-o-lite.  “A  teaspoon 
to  a  serving”  is  the  rule  to  follow. 


fduces 


MARSHMALLOW  SAUCE 

3  tablespoons  HIP-O-LITE  (A  pt.  jar) 

3  tablespoons  water 
3  tablespoons  white  corn  syrup 

pUT  the  HIP-O-LITE  and  one  tablespoon 
of  water  into  a  small  bowl,  mix  and  rub 
together  until  PERFECTLY  smooth.  Mix 
the  syrup  and  two  tablespoons  of  water  and 
gradually  add  and  stir  into  the  creme.  Servo 
with  Gelatine  Desserts,  Puddings,  Fruits, 
Berries,  Rice,  Tapioca  or  any  dessert  that 
needs  a  sauce. 


BANANA  SAUCE 

2  ripe  bananas 
4  tablespoons  HIP-O-LITE 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1U ASH  the  bananas  thoroughly  in  a  dish  and 
ivl  add  the  HIP-O-LITE.  Beat  until  well 
blended.  Excellent  with  gelatine  or  sponge 
cake. 


FRUIT  SAUCE 


A  NY  fresh  or  cooked  fruit — peaches,  plums, 
pears,  apricots,  sweet  cherries,  fresh 


eocoanut,  pineapple — can  be  crushed  or  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  HIP-O-LITE 
to  the  desired  consistency.  Dry  puddings. 


ii  9%, 


iiniiiiimiiim 


|  With  Hip-o-lite  you  can  make  Bon-Bons  I 

|  and  Chocolates,  “professional”  in  smoothness,  | 
|  lusciousness  and  appearance ,  as  easily  as  taffy  j 
|  or  fudge!  § 

|  And  they  cost  scarcely  a  fifth  as  much  as  | 

|  “bought”  candies  of  equal  quality!  | 

|  Cream  fondant ,  the  bane  of  the  amateur  | 

|  candy  maker,  in  less  than  ten  minutes ---without  | 
|  whipping?  I 

|  The  secrets  are  revealed  in  our  little  book  | 

|  "Simplified  Candy  Making.”  Put  an  X  on  ‘the  | 
|  coupon  across  the  page  for  your  copy,  without  | 
|  charge.  i 

»llill!lllllllllllllllllllllllll||||||||||llll||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||il||||||||||||l|l|||||||||||||||||lll|||llllll||||||IIIIIIIHIl|l||ll|ll 


such  as  custards,  blanc  mange,  rice  or  tapioca, 
are  delicious  served  with  fruit  sauces. 


—  and  with  gelatine  desserts! 


the  second  layer.  Ice  with  Marshmallow 
Frosting  and  sprinkle  generously  with  shred¬ 
ded  eocoanut. 

If  fresh  eocoanut  bo  used,  no  moistening  will 
be  required. 


CHOCOLATE  MARSHMALLOW 
CAKE 

T  OVERS  of  chocolate  will  find  in  this  the 
<  most  delicious  of  all  chocolate  cakes. 

Use  chocolate  cake  layers  and  chocolate 
frostings  but  not  chocolate  filling.  Spread  the 
snow  white  HIP-O-LITE  between  the  layers 
for  a  surprisingly  striking  contrast. 

ECONOMY  MARSHMALLOW 
SLICE 

FOR  this  use  a  single  layer — about  an  inch 
thick — of  any  plain  cake. 

Spread  with  HIP-O-LITE  and  cover  with 
fresh,  sliced  peaches.  In  winter,  substitute 
preserved  peaches  for  the  fresh  fruit.  This  is 
equally  delicious  with  all  fruits. 


MARSHMALLOW  FROSTING 

USE  HIP-O-LITE  as  it  comes  from  the  jar. 

Spread  it  between  the  layers  and  over  the 
top  generously  and  allow  to  stand  about  30 
minutes,  then  sprinkle  with  1  com  starch, 
ground  nuts  or  shredded  eocoanut.  This 
gives  a  dry  surface  with  a  soft  ulterior. 

RAISIN  FILLING 

Vi  lb.  seeded  raisins 
4  tablespoons  HIP-O-LITE 
Vanilla 

TDUT  the  raisins  through  a  food  chopper  or 
-L  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  Mix  the 
HIP-O-LITE  with  a  little  water  so  that  it  can 
be  handled  more  easily  and  then  mix  the 
raisins  thoroughly  into  it.  If  the  mixture  is 
too  thin,  add  a  little  powdered  sugar.  Spread 
this  between  the  layers  and  over  the  top. 
Dust  the  top  with  powdered  sugar. 


With  Hip-o-lite ,  you  may  now  combine  the 
rich  moist  deliriousness  of  home-baked  cake 
with  the  irreproachable  filling  and  frosting  of 
a  M aster  Caterer! 


A  new  dressing  for  fruit  salads.  A  dress¬ 
ing  that  blends! 


TF  your  problem  happens  to  be  a  Dressing 
that  will  readily  blend  with  Fruit  Salads, 
you  will  find  a  delightful  solution  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe,  it  is  more  economical  than  Mayon¬ 
naise,  much  easier  to  make  and  has  a  decidedly 
more  pleasing  flavor. 


HIP-O-LITE  MAYONNAISE  FOR 
FRUIT  SALADS 

3  tablespoons  or  A-pt-  jar  HIP-O-LITE 

2  teaspoons  lemon  juice  or  vinegar  (more  or 

less  to  taste) 

A  teaspoon  salt 

3  teaspoons  water 
M  cup  salad  oil 

A  DD  the  water  to  the  HIP-O-LITE  and  rub 
d*-  smooth.  It  will  work  up  more  rapidly  if 
water  is  added  a  little  at  a  time.  Add  the  oil 
and  mix  thoroughly.  There  is  no  danger  of 
separation.  Then  add  the  acid  and  salt  to 
suit  your  own  taste.  The  mayonnaise  can  be 
made  up  in  quantity  if  desired  by  increasing 
the  proportions. 


Cup  cakes  filled  with  Hip-o-lite ,  along  with 
Marshmallow  Sandwiches  of  lady  fingers  or 
vanilla  wafers ,  provide  a  charming  addition 
to  the  tea  table. 


MARGUERITES 

Vanilla,  lemon  or  chocolate  wafers 
Nut  meats 

HIP-O-LITE 

PHOP  the  nuts  and  mix  with  the  required 
amount  of  HIP-O-LITE.  Spread  evenly 
on  the  wafers  and  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 

WHOLESOME  SWEETS  FOR 
THE  CHILDREN 

A A 7HEN  John  and  Susan  come  in  from  school 
»  »  “starved  to  death,”  make  them  sandwiches 
by  spreading  graham  crackers  with  HIP-O- 
LITE. 


JAM  SANDWICHES 

TAKE  equal  parts  of  strawberry  or  any  other 
sort  of  jam  and  HIP-O-LITE.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  spread  between  cookies  or 
wafers. 


MALLOW  CAKES 

C'  UP  out  the  inside  of  ordinary  cup  cakes 
Ne  and  fill  with  HIP-O-LITE,  either  plain  or 
mixed  with  nuts  and  fruits,  placing  a  mara¬ 
schino  cherry  on  top.  These  are  really 
charming. 


A  cup  of  chocolate  topped  with  H ip-o-lite, 
a  bit  of  cake ,  and  presto! — the  problem  of 
an  overly  critical  guest  delightfully  solved! 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD  CAKE 

Use  two  or  more  layers  of  White  Cake  for 
this. 

SPREAD  the  layers  heavily — one-haif  inch 
— with  HXP-O-UITE  and  sprinkle  chopped 
walnuts  (or  pecans)  over  it.  Ice  with  HIP-O- 
LITE  and  decorate  with  half  nut  meats. 


NUT  SANDWICHES 


DELICIOUS  COCOANUT  CAKE 

THREE  layers  of  White  Cake  should  be 
used  for  this. 

Moisten  one  cup  and  a  half  of  eocoanut  with 
a  little  warm  milk.  Let  soak  until  well  sof¬ 
tened  and  cool — usually  a  half  hour.  Spread 
HIP-O-LITE  on  the  bottom  layer  and  cover 
with  eocoanut.  Repeat  this  operation  with 


MIX  HIP-O-LITE  with  nuts  chopped  fine, 
and  spread  between  vanilla  wafers,  lady 
fingers,  macaroons  or  cookies. 


FRUIT  SANDWICHES 

/''"'HOPPED  figs,  dates,  raisins,  pineapples, 
etc.,  may  be  mixed  with  HIP-O-LITE 
separately  or  in  any  desired  combination  and 
used  as  a  filling  for  sweet  sandwiches. 


ce 


reams 


IN  Ice  Cream  making  HIP-O-LITE  permits 
the  use  of  50  per  cent  less  cream  and  sugar 
and  produces  a  finished  product  as  smooth  and 
delicious  as  though  the  usual  amount  were 
used.  You  will  get  the  best  results  by  fol¬ 
lowing  your  favorite  recipe,  using  one-half  as 
much  cream  and  sugar  as  usual  and  in  place 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  and  HIP-O- 
LITE. 


PLAIN  VANILLA 

1  egg  1  cup  HIP-O-LITE 

1  cup  milk  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  tablespoon  sugar  ■»  Almond 
1  cup  cream  Salt 

SCALD  the  milk.  Beat  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
with  the  sugar  until  light,  add  the  salt 
and  milk  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  it 
thickens  (not  long).  When  it  is  cold,  stir  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  egg,  the  cream  and 
HIP-O-LITE. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
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THE  HIP-O  LITE  COMPANY 
410  Market  St.,  Saint  Louis 


=  Send  me  the  Book  of  Caterers’  and  1 

m  Chefs  Professional  Recipes.  f 


Y  j  \  .  -7  wain  OUiipilllCU  Cdliuy  IVIdKIIiy  3 

included  with  the  above,  put  an  X  in  this  | 


square 


□ 


1  NAME 


|  ADDRESS _  | 

|  CITY  AND  STATE _ 1 
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SAYBROOK  PATTERN 
Tea  Spoons 


THE  hostess  whose  table  is  graced  with 
UNIVERSAL  Silver  Overlaid  Table 
Service  has  indeed  just  cause  for  pride. 
UNIVERSAL  Table  Service  rivals  the  finest 
Sterling  ware. 

Each  piece  is  unexcelled  in  workmanship, 
uniformly  correct  in  proportion  and  design, 
and  gives  a  distinction  to  the  table  hitherto 
unattained  except  by  the  best  products  of 
Sterling  Silver. 

UNIVERSAL  Silver  Overlaid  Table  Service  is 
made  in  but  one  grade — -the  best.  “Not  solid 
silver,  but  the  nearest  thing  to  it,”  and  guaran¬ 
teed  for  fifty  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Only  Resistain  Steel  or  solid  Silvadium  blades 
(patented  UNIVERSAL  products)  which  will 
not  stain,  rust  or  turn  black  on  the  edges,  are 
used  on  all  Hollow  Handle  Cutlery— an  exclu¬ 
sive  UNIVERSAL  Feature. 


Write  for  FREE  Booklet  No.  74 

A  the  TRADE  MARK  KNOWN  A. 


UNIVERSAL 


IN  EVERY  HOME 


LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

Master  Cutlers  and  Silversmiths  for  over  Half  a  Century 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


THE  CUPBOARD  FRUIT-TREE 

IT  DISREGARDS  THE  SEASON 

BY  GLADYS  BECKETT 


APRICOT  WHIP 
Yz  pound  dried  apri-  %  cup  sugar 
cots  3  egg-whites 

AW  ASH  the  dried  apricots  thoroughly  and 
v  soak  for  two  horn’s  in  water  enough  to 
cover  well.  Cook  the  fruit  at  simmering 
temperature  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
soaked.  When  very  tender  remove  from  the 
fire  and  rub  through  a  sieve;  add  the  sugar 
and  cook  five  minutes.  The  mixture  should 
be  the  consistency  of  marmalade.  Beat  the 
egg-whites  mi  til  light,  fold  in  the  apricot  mix¬ 
ture  and  pour  the  whole  into  a  greased  bak- 
ing-disli.  Place  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  bake  forty  minutes  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve 
immediately.  Soft  custard  makes  a  nice 
sauce  with  this  dessert. 


CARROT  PUDDING 


1  cup  grated  carrots 
1  cup  grated  potatoes 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  ground 
cloves 

1  teaspoon  ground 
cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  ground 
nutmeg 


1  teaspoon  soda 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 
34  cup  melted  fat — 
melt  in  mold  pud- 
ding  is  to  be 
steamed  in 

1  cup  chopped  walnuts 
1  cup  chopped  raisins 
3  tablespoons  coffee 
infusion 


]V/I  IX  the  grated  carrots,  potatoes  and 
sugar.  Sift  the  flour,  spices,  soda  and 
salt  and  add  to  the  first  mixture,  add  the 
melted  fat,  nuts,  raisins  and  coffee  infusion. 
Fill  greased  mold  three-fourths  full  with  the 
mixture.  Steam  from  three  to  three  and 
one-half  hours,  depending  on  the  shape  of 
the  mold.  Reheat  before  serving.  Serve 
with  hard  sauce. 


DATE  PUDDING 


1  egg  well  beaten 
1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  dates  cut  flue 
1  cup  chopped  walnuts 
1  cup  bread-crums 


1  teaspoon  baking- 
powder 
1  cup  milk 
Yz  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  tablespoon  melted 
fat 


TJ  EAT  the  egg  until  light  and  add  the 
1 J  sugar.  Mix  the  fruit,  nuts  and  dry 
ingredients  and  add  to  the  first  mixture, 
then  add  the  milk,  flavoring  and  melted  fat. 
Mix  well  and  turn  into  a  greased  mold.  Place 
the  mold  in  a  pan  of  water.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  forty  minutes.  Serve  with  sweet¬ 
ened  cream  or  lemon  sauce. 


DATE 

Y  cup  fat 
Yz  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

1  Yz  cup  floiu’ 

4  teaspoons  cocoa 


TORTE 

1  teaspoon  baking- 
powder 

a  pound  dates  seeded 
and  cut  fine 
Yz  teaspoon  vanilla 


DREAM  the  fat,  add  the  sugar  and  add 
V  the  beaten  egg.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
and  add  alternately  with  milk  to  the  egg 
mixture ;  reserving  a  small  amount  of  the 
flour  to  sprinkle  over  the  dates.  Then  add 
the  floured  dates  and  the  vanilla.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a  greased  layer-cake  tin  and  bake 
In  a  moderate  oven.  *  Serve  hot  with  cream 
or  vanilla  sauce. 


FIG-SUET  PUDDING 


34  pound  suet 
Yz  cup  sugar 
Yz  pound  figs 
2  cups  bread-crums 


Yz  cup  milk 
1  egg 

1  teaspoon  baking- 
powder 


17  RUE  the  suet  from  membrane,  chop 
fine  and  work  until  creamy,  add  the 
sugar  and  figs.  Soak  the  crams  in  the  milk, 
add  the  well-beaten  egg.  Combine  the  two 
mixtures  and  add  the  baking-powder;  beat 
thoroughly.  Steam  in  greased  molds  for 
three  horns. 


FIG  BLANC-MANGE 


or  creamy  sauce,  flavored  with  juice  and 
grated  rind. 


ORANGE  ROLL 


2  cups  flour 
4  teaspoons  baking- 
powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
4  tablespoons  fat 


%  cup  milk 
1  tablespoon  melted 
butter  or  margarin 
4  oranges 
Yz  cup  sugar 


lyTIX  the  dry  ingredients,  cut  in  the  fat 
and  add  the  milk  gradually.  Toss  on  a 
floured  board  and  roll  to  one-fourth  inch  thick¬ 
ness.  Spread  with  melted  butter  or  margarin. 
Peel  the  oranges  and  slice  very  thin,  spread  in  a 
layer  over  the  buttered  dough  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar  Roll  as  a  jelly-roll  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
with  orange  sauce. 


PEACH  CUP 


8  canned  peaches 
2  eggs 
Y  cup  milk 
1  Yz  cup  flour 


3  tablespoons  baking 
powder 

Yz  teaspoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  fat 


TVT  ASH  two  of  the  peaches,  add  the  well- 
beaten  egg-yolks.  Add  the  milk;  then 
the  dry  ingredients  (through  a  sifter).  Melt 
the  fat,  add  it  to  the  flour  mixture.  Beat 
well;  then  cut  and  fold  in  the  well-beaten 
whites.  Put  a  layer  of  the  mixture  in  the 
bottom  of  a  custard-cup,  add  half  a  peach  or 
apricot,  and  cover  with  batter.  Sprinkle 
granulated  sugar  over  the  top,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  twenty  minutes.  Turn 
from  the  cups  and  serve  hot  with  hard  sauce 
or  with  plain  or  wiupped  cream. 


PINEAPPLE  SPONGE 

Yz  ounce  gelatin  1  cup  .shredded,  cooked 

14  cup  cold  water  pineapple  and  juice 

%  cup  sugar  Juice  of  1  lemon 

2  egg-whites 

COAK  the  gelatin  in  cold  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  dissolve  it  by  standing  it 
over  hot  water.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
fruit,  add  the  lemon-juice  and  combine  with 
the  dissolved  gelatin.  Set  the  dish  in  cold 
water  and  stir  occasionally  until  mixture 
begins  to  thicken,  then  add  gradually  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  and 
beat  with  a  wire  egg-beater  until  the  whole 
is  very  light  and  s.iff  enough  to  hold  its 
shape.  Pile  lightly  in  a  glass  serving-disli 
and  serve  with  cream. 


3  tablespoons 
starch 
2  cups  milk 
Yz  cup  brown  sugar 


Yz  cup  seeded  raisins 
cut  up  in  half 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


RAISIN  PUDDING 

corn- 


]y[  I X  the  corn-starcli  with  one-fourth 
cup  of  the  milk.  Heat  the  remaining 
milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Add  the  corn-start  h 
mixture,  sugar,  raisins  and  salt,  and  stir 


until  thick.  Cook  for 
the  vanilla  and  pour 
Serve  with  cream. 

BANANA 

14  cup  pearl  tapioca 
2  cups  scalded  milk 
Yz  cup  sugar 
J4  teaspoon  salt 


twenty  minutes.  Add 
into  a  dish  to  cool. 

TAPIOCA  , 

1  egg 
4  bananas 

1  tablespoon  lemon- 
juice 


piCIv  over  the  tapioca,  cover  with  cold  water 
and  allow  it  to  stand  one  hour  or  over¬ 
night.  When  ready  to  use,  drain  and  add 
the  milk  and  cook  in  the  double  boiler  until 
transparent.  Add  the  sugar,  salt  and  tho 
egg-yolk  beaten  light  and  cook  until  mixture 
thickens.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  egg-white.  Slice  the  ba¬ 
nanas  thin  and  sprinkle  with  lemon-juice  to 
keep  them  from  discoloring  and  add  to  tho 
custard.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  glass  serv¬ 
ing-dish.  Serve  with  cream. 


3  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch 
Yz  cup  sugar 
34  teaspoon  salt 
3  cups  scalded  milk 
2  egg-yolks 
Y  pound  figs 


34  cup  boiling  water 
2  tablespoons  suga  r 

1  tablespoon  lemon- 
juice 

2  egg-w'hitcs 

1  tablespoon  pow¬ 
dered  sugar 


AT  IX  the  corn-starch,  sugar  and  salt  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  double  boiler,  add  the 
scalded  milk  gradually,  stirring  to  keep  the 
mixture  smooth.  Cook  in  the  double  boiler 
for  twenty  minutes,  stirring  constantly  for 
the  first  five  minutes.  Add  the  beaten  egg- 
yolks  and  cook  three  minutes. 

Cut  the  figs  in  fine  pieces,  add  the  boiling 
water  and  sugar  and  simmer  until  the  figs 
are  soft,  add  the  lemon-juice  and  combine 
with  the  first  mixture.  Fold  in  the  white  of 
one  egg  beaten  stiff  and  turn  into  a  serving- 
dish.  With  the  remaining  white  make  a 
meringue  by  beating  the  egg-white  until 
foamy,  then  add  one  tablespoon  of  powdered 
sugar  gradually  and  beat  until  the  meringue 
holds  its  shape.  Pile  lightly  over  the  top  of 
the  pudding. 


LEMON  SAUCE 

Yz  cup  sugar  Yz  teaspoon  grated 

2  teaspoons  corn- starch  lemon-rind 
%  cup  boiling  water  2  teaspoons  butter 
1  tablespoon  lemon-  or  margarin 
juice 

MIX  the  corn-starch  and  sugar  until  thor¬ 
oughly  blended,  pour  on  the  boiling 
water  and  cook  until  sauce  is  clear,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  the  lemon-juice,  grated 
rind  and  fat.  Serve  hot. 

ORANGE  SAUCE 

34  cup  sugar  Juice  of  2  oranges 

1  tablespoon  corn-  and  grated  rind  of  l 
starch  l  tablespoon  butter 

1  cup  boiling  water  or  margarin 

TJOELOW  directions  for  making  lemon 
sauce. 

SOFT  CUSTARD 

1  cup  milk  34  teaspoon  salt 

2  egg-yolks  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  tablespoon  sugar 


ORANGE-CREAM  SPONGE 


3  tablespoons  fat 
34  cup  flour 

1  cup  scalded  milk 

4  eggs 


1  tablespoon  orange- 
juice 

1  teaspoon  grated 
orange-rind 
34  cup  sugar 


A/T  E  LT  the  fat,  add  flour  and  stir  until 
'  wrell  blended,  then  pom  on  milk  gradually, 
while  stirring  constantly,  and  bring  to  the 
boiling-point.  Add  orange-juice  and  grated 
rind  to  the  egg-yolks  and  beat  until  thick 
and  lemon-colored,  add  sugar,  continuing 
the  beating.  Combine  the  mixture  and  fold 
in  the  wlfltes  of  eggs  beaten  until  stiff  and 
dry.  Turn  into  a  greased  mold  and  steam 
thirty-five  minutes.  Serve  with  orange  sauce 


OCALD  the  milk  in  the  double  boiler, 
beat  the  egg  slightly,  add  tho  sugar  and 
salt,  and  add  the  milk  gradually  to  the  egg 
mixture.  Return  the  mixture  to  the  double 
boiler  and  cook  until  it  forms  a  coating  over 
the  spoon,  stir  constantly  to  prevent  curd¬ 
ling.  Remove  from  the  fire  immediately, 
add  the  vanilla  and  cool. 

VANILLA  SAUCE 

34  cup  sugar  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  tablespoon  corn-  Dash  of  nutmeg 
starch  l  tablespoon  butter 

54  cup  water  or  margarin 

T70EE0W  directions  for  making  lemon 
sauce. 
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ALUMINUM 

REFLECTS 

COOD 

HOUSEKEEPING 


For  the  Provident  Woman, ,  Mirro 


Age  does  not  diminish  the  usefulness  of 
Mirro  Aluminum.  Mirro  lasts  for  years, 
and  serves  a  second  generation  as  faithfully 
as  a  first.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  she 
who  takes  thought  of  the  morrow  should 
buy  Mirro  when  furnishing  her  kitchen. 

And  Mirro  utensils  are  beautiful,  too. 
This  adds  to  the  pleasure  in  their  use.  It  is 
for  more  than  beauty  and  long  wear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mirro  utensils  are  famous.  Their 
features  of  convenience  also  make  them 
notable.  You  do  not  find  these  features  in 
ordinary  aluminum  ware. 

Mark,  for  instance,  in  this  Mirro  Alumi¬ 
num  Sauce  Pan: 

(l)  Hollow  steel  handle,  comfortable  to 
the  hand,  with  eye  for  hanging.  (2)  Tightly 
rolled,  sanitary  bead,  free  from  dirt- catching 
crevices.  (3)  Two  correctly  formed,  easy- 
pouring  lips  facilitate  pouring  from  either  side. 


(4)  Strong,  fiat -headed  rivets  keep  the 
handle  always  firm  and  secure.  (5)  Smooth, 
rounded  edges,  easily  cleaned.  (6)  Famous 
Mirro  finish.  ^(7)  Famous  Mirro  trade-mark, 
stamped  into  the  bottom  of  every  Mirro 
utensil,  and  your  guarantee  of  excellence 
throughout. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this 
Mirro  trade-mark,  remember  that  Mirro  is 
the  culmination  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  experience  in  aluminum  ware 
making,  and  that  back  of  the  Mirro  guar¬ 
antee  is  the  world’s  foremost  manufacturer 
of  aluminum  ware.  Mirro  is  sold  every¬ 
where  at  the  better  stores. 

Write  for  miniature  catalog. 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices :  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


ALUMINUM 

Reflects 

Good  Housekeeping 
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The  Great 
American  Dessert — 
Argo  Com  Starch 

IN  every  American  kitchen,  Argo  Corn  Starch 
is  the  one  “stand-by”  for  delicious  and 
appetizing  desserts.  Whether  it’s  for  Blanc 
Mange,  Floating  Island,  Raspberry  Whip,  or  to 
thicken  Ice  Cream — there’s  nothing  so  good  as 
Argo. 

Pastry  flour  with  Argo  Corn  Starch  makes 
lighter  and  flakier  biscuits,  pie  crust  or  muffins. 
Just  use  a  cup  of  ordinary  wheat  flour  with  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  Argo  Corn  Starch. 

You  can  have  smoother  gravies  and  sauces 
with  Argo  Corn  Starch,  if  you  use  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  Argo,  instead  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
wheat  flour. 


A  National  Dessert 


ARGO  CORNSTARCH  PUDDING 

3  cups  scalded  Milk  i/3  cup  Sugar  2  eggs 

6  level  tablespoons  Argo  14  teaspoon  Salt 

Cornstarch  1  teaspoon  Vanilla 

MIX  the  cornstarch  with  a  little  cold  milk.  Stir  the  hot 
milk  slowly  onto  the  cornstarch  and  stir  over  water  till 
it  thickens.  Cook  eight  minutes.  Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add 
the  sugar  and  salt.  Add  the  cornstarch  mixture  to  the  eggs, 
and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  one  minute  longer.  Remove 
from  fire,  add  the  vanilla.  Serve  cold  with  cream  and 
sugar.  (Serves  six  persons.) 

CUP  CUSTARD 

3  cups  Milk  2  eggs  V2  teaspoon  Argo  Cornstarch  \ 

2  tablespoons  Sugar  Pinch  of  Salt 

2  tablespoons  Karo 

MIX  the  cornstarch  with  the  sugar  and  add  to  the  slightly 
beaten  eggs.  Pour  on  the  milk  slowly,  add  the  Karo 
and  the  salt.  Flavor  to  taste  and  set  in  cups  of  water  in  the 
oven  to  cook  till  thick. 


ARGO  COOKIES 


J/2  cup  Flour 
2  tablespoonfuls  Argo 
1  tablespoonful  Sugar 
1  tablespoonful  Karo 
1  tablespootiful  Mazo  la 


2  Yolks  of  Eggs 
14  Letnon  Rind  ( Grated ) 

14  teaspoonful  Baking  Powder 
y2  teaspoonful  Salt 


SIFT  flour,  cornstarch,  salt,  and  baking  powder  in  a  bowl, 
add  Karo,  sugar,  Mazola,  and  yolks  with  the  lemon, 
mix  all  with  hand  to  a  round  ball  and  smooth.  Roll  out  very 
thin,  cut  in  shapes,  brush  over  with  the  white  of  egg,  and 
sprinkle  chopped  nuts  and  granulated  sugar  over  top;  bake 
in  medium  hot  oven  till  done. 


Whenever  your 
recipe  calls  for 
Corn  Starch 
you  know  it 
means  ARGO 

FREE 

A  book  of  sixty-four  pages  that 
gives  you  the  best  recipes  for 
sure  results  in  preserving.  Easy 
to  follow.  The  Corn  Products 
Cook  Book  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  Write  us  today  for  it. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 


EAT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

KEEPING  TRACK  OF  YOUR  WEIGHT 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home-Economics  Editor 


THIN  people  who  want  to  be  fat,  and  fat 
people  who  want  to  be  thin,  right  this 
way!  This  is  the  third  article  in  the 
series  showing  that,  after  all,  the  rules  by 
which  one  ought  to  eat  are  very  simple.  They 
do  not  consist  of  dont’s,  but  of  do’s.  If  every 
day  you  take  care  to  eat  all  the  things  you  know 
you  ought  to  eat,  you  will  have  no  time  and 
no  inclination  to  overeat  of  tilings  you  know 
are  good  for  you  only  in  moderation. 

First  of  all,  I  said:  “Use  milk — not  less  than 
a  pint  a  day.”  In  most  cases  this  milk  should 
be  whole  milk.  If,  however,  you  are  a  fat 
person  trying  to  get  thin,  your  pint  of  milk 
should  bo  slum-milk. 

In  addition  to  the  pint  of  milk,  I  suggested 
that  one  eat  other  body-building  foods — 
ordinary  amounts  of  bread  and  cereals,  and 
meat  once  a  day  if  desired,  or,  if  you  prefer,  an 
egg,  some  cheese,  beans  or  nuts.  Bread  and 
cereals,  while  not  listed  as  strictly  protein  or 
body-building,  do  contain  some  protein,  and 
some  fruits  and  vegetables  do,  too. 

The  next  three  rules  of  eating  are  chiefly 
about  fruits  and  vegetables. 

“To  avoid  having  scurvy,  eat  oranges, 
tomatoes,  raw  cabbage  and  carrots.” 

“To  get  plenty  of  iron  use  every  day  some  of 
the  iron  foods  such  as  spinach,  cabbage,  lean 
beef,  egg-yolk,  raisins  and  primes.” 

“Use  all  fruits  and  vegetables  generously.” 
I  put  all  these  things  first,  because  I  think 
they  are  the  points  you  ought  to  think  about 
first.  But  there  is  still  another  rule:  “Use 
fats,  starches  and  sweets  for  fuel  foods. 
Weigh  yourself  regularly  to  see  if  you  are 
getting  enough  fuel  or  more  fuel  than  you 
need.” 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  WEIGHT? 

TN  ALMOST  all  cases  your  height  will  de- 
A  t ermine  what  you  ought  to  weigh.  Sy- 
mond’s  tables  of  heights  and  weights  are  in 
general  use  throughout  the  country.  In 
measuring  for  height,  remember  to  eliminate 
shoes,  for  high  heels  may  make  considerable 
difference.  Copies  of  these  tables  will  be 
sent  on  request  if  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  be  enclosed  for  the  purpose. 

The  American  standard  for  the  person 
whose  height  and  weight  are  in  correct  pro¬ 
portion  demands  that  the  weight  be  muscular 
rather  than  flabby. 

If  your  weight  is  correct,  then  your  aim 
should  be  to  maintain  it  just  there.  If  it 
stays  at  this  point,  and  you  know  for  sure  that 
you  are  following  the  first  five  command¬ 
ments  which  I  have  briefly  reviewed  in  tliis 
article,  then  you  can  also  be  pretty  sure  that 
you  are  eating  fairly  correct  amounts  of  the 
fuel  foods — fats,  starches  and  sweets. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  underweight.  Sickness, 
worry,  mental  stress  of  some  kind,  or  unusual 
physical  exertion  for  a  length  of  time,  may 
have  pulled  you  down,.  Tonsils  and  adenoids 
are  frequent  offenders  in  this  matter.  Per¬ 
haps  some  other  physical  condition  has  not 
been  just  right.  You  hesitate  to  say  that  you 
are  ill,  but  you  know  that  you  are  not  as  well 
as  you  want  to  be.  Lack  of  exercise  and  good 
fresh  air  may  have  impaired  your  appetite. 

If  there  is  an  underlying  cause  like  one  of 
these,  resolve  to  remedy  it  if  possible,  and 
where  the  matter  is  more  than  a  temporary 
tiling  consult  a  physician. 

There  will  always  be  some  persons  who  seem 
to  be  just  naturally  thin.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  though  a  thin  person  eats  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  fat  person  and  stays  thin  while  the  fat 
one  stays  fat. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schwarz  Rose  in  her  book 
“Feeding  the  Family,”  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  “thin  men  usually  have  more  muscle 
in  proportion  to  weight  than  fat  men,  and  they 
also  have  more  surface  exposed,  both  of  which 
facts  increase  their  need  for  fuel  somewhat.” 

Nervous  persons  use  up  more  fuel  than  those 
of  more  phlegmatic  temperament.  Such  use  of 
energy  amounts  to  habitual  mental  stress  or 
physical  exertion. 

The  foods  easiest  to  take  in  this  battle  to 
gain  in  weight  are  butter,  cream,  milk  with 
cream,  eggs  and  olive-oil.  One  hardly  notices 
that  he  is  eating  more  than  usual  when  he 
takes  milk  with  considerable  cream  as  a 
beverage  with  his  meals  or  as  a  mid-morning 
drink.  Egg-nogs  (non-alcoholic)  and  olive-oil 
between  meals  are  not  hard  to  take.  Vege¬ 
tables  can  be  served  with  butter  sauces  or 
cream  sauces.  Desserts  can  make  use  of  a 
great  deal  of  cream. 

Persistent  efforts  are  often  needed  to  gain 
this  extra  reserve  in  weight,  which  is  desirable 
if  the  body  is  to  be  ready  for  emergencies. 

FATTENING  MEALS  FOR  THIN 
PERSONS 

Breakfast 
Fruit  with  Sugar 
Eggs,  Cooked  as  Desired 
Buttered  Toast  Preserves 

Milk  with  Cream 

Mid-morning  Lunch 
Prohibition  Egg-nog 

Lunch  or  Supper 

Creamed  Fish  or  Chicken  on  Toast 
Potato  Puff 


Onion-and-Tomato  Salad  with  Mayonnaise 
Fruit  Ice-cream 
Cake 

Dinner 

Cream-of-Pea  Soup 

Scalloped  Oysters  Creamed  Potatoes 

Carrot  and  Apple  Salad 
Dinner  Rolls  Gingerbread  Butter 

Fruit  Custard  Cup-Cakes 

Before  Retiring 

Glass  of  Milk  (half  cream)  with  Crackers 


Breakfast 

Cereal  with  Sliced  Bananas  and  Cream 
Sausage  Buttered  Toast 

Jelly 

Cocoa  or  Milk 
Lunch  or  Supper 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Tomato  Sauce 
Scalloped  Potatoes 
Raisin  Gems 
Tea 

Floating  Island  Chocolate  Cookies 

Dinner 

Cream-of-Tomato  Soup 
Roast  Pork  with  Baked  Apples  and  Stuffing 
Baked  Potatoes 

Head  Lettuce  with  Mayonnaise 
Maple  Ice-cream  Macaroons 

IF  YOU  ARE  TOO  FAT 

UAT  people  are  not  apt  to  be  worriers. 

Even  character  analysis  of  faces  shows 
frequently  that  the  fat  man  is  an  enjoyer  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  easy-going,  often  inclined 
to  prefer  sitting  still  to  moving  about.  But 
that  is  not  always  the  case.  Right  at  this 
instant  I  know  intimately  ten  persons  who  are 
wurrying  about  being  too  fat.  So  far  they 
have  not  worried  enough  to  lose  weight. 

If  you  are  overweight,  it  means  that  you  are 
getting  more  of  the  fuel  foods  than  you  need. 
It  is  for  you  to  lay  more  stress  than  ever  on  the 
first  five  commandments,  particularly  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth,  which  deal  with  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Eat  more  fruit  and  vegetables;  eat  less 
bacon,  butter,  cream,  pastries,  cakes,  sweets 
of  all  kinds  and  starches.  Avoid  all  creamed 
dishes  and  those  served  with  butter  sauces. 

Personally  I  think  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  fattening  quality  of  potatoes. 
To  be  sure  they  are  starchy  foods,  but  they  are 
bulky  as  well.  One  potato  is  comparable  to 
one  slice  of  bread  in  fuel  value,  but  the  average 
person  feels  that  he  has  eaten  more  when  he 
eats  a  potato  than  when  he  eats  a  slice  of 
bread. 

If  you  are  too  fat,  there  is  one  form  of  self- 
discipline  which  you  ought  not  to  neglect. 
Do  not  eat  candy  between  meals. 

Strike  from  your  food  lists  all  such  things  as 
griddle-cakes  with  sirup,  sweet  soda-fountain 
delicacies,  ice-creams  sweetened  with  sugar, 
pies,  cakes  and  puddings.  Use  simple  des¬ 
serts,  sweetened  as  little  as  possible.  The 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  saccharin  for  a 
purpose  of  this  kind  has  largely  been  removed. 
Used  in  limited  quantities  to  sweeten  coffee  or 
desserts,  it  is  not  believed  by  authorities  to  be 
harmful. 

Do  not  eat  breakfast  cereals  with  cream. 
Go  slow  on  all  cereal  foods  anyhow.  This 
includes  macaroni,  bread,  biscuits,  crackers, 
corn,  rice,  rye,  oats  and  barley. 

A  little  bread  is  not  so  bad  if  you  will  eat 
it  dry  without  butter  or  jam.  Gluten  bread  is 
better.  All  fat  meats  (pork,  ham  and  bacon), 
salad  dressings  containing  oil,  butter  or  butter 
substitute  are  tabu. 

This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  is  left  for 
you  in  the  line  of  food.  Examine  the  following 
menus,  which  are  typical  of  those  which  you 
may  eat,  and  see  if  they  do  not  sound  just  as 
good  as  anything  you  have  been  having : 

THINNING  MEALS  FOR  FAT  PERSONS 

Breakfast 

Acid  Fruit  (without  Sugar) 

Baked  Apple 

Poached  Eggs  (without  Toast) 

Skim  Milk  (to  Drink) 

Coffee  (if  desired) 

Lunch  or  Supper 

Lean  Meat  Fresh  Greens 

Fruit  or  Vegetable  Salad 
(use  Boiled  Dressing) 

Junket  (made  from  Skimmed  Milk) 

Dinner 

Broiled  Steak  Baked  Potatoes 

(no  butter  or  gravy  allowed) 

Gluten  Bread  (no  butter) 

Sliced  Tomatoes  with  Vinegar 
Boiled  Cauliflower 

Celery 
Prune  Whip 


Additional  thinning  meals  for  the  fat  person 
will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  to  Miss  Flora 
G.  Orr,  Delineator  Service  Department, 
Butterick  Building,  New  York  City,  enclosing 
a  two-cent  stamp. 
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HALLOWE’EN,  OCCULT  AND 

SHUDDERY 

BY  EDNA  ERLE  WILSON 


OUR  superstitious  little  grandmothers, 
ingeniously  draped  in  lavender-scented 
sheets,  excitedly  sallied  forth  on  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  night  to  keep  weird  tryst  with  all  kinds 
of  fantom  creatures  from  spook-land.  If  by 
any  chance  their  journey  led  past  white- 
tombed  graveyards  or  the  famous  “ha’nted 
house”  of  the  village  it  was  on  scurrying  tiptoe 
and  with  bated  breath  that  they  hurried  by 
the  dread  spot.  In  awe-inspiring  whispers 
hair-raising  gliost-tales  of  disembodied  hands, 
clanking  chains  heard  at  midnight  on  the  cellar 
stairs  and  spectral  voices  were  exchanged  in 
dimly  lit  rooms.  For  in  those  days  intercourse 
with  departed  shades  was  held  in  a  trembling 
state  of  fear. 

But  in  this  good  year  of  Our  Lord,  1920, 
science  has  been  substituted  for  superstition. 
Less  frightened  and  more  enlightened,  we  dis¬ 
cuss  psychic  phenomena,  cosmic  relations  and 
materializations  along  with  the  H.  C.  L.  and 
the  forthcoming  election.  With  her  curls  the 
modern  young  woman  has  shed  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  inhibitions  and  fares  forth  on  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  night  in  bob-haired  boldness  to  meet 
whatever  ghosts  there  be.  She  daringly  in¬ 
vites  departed  spirits  to  make  love  to  her  on 
the  ouija-board,  discuss  the  fourth  dimension 
in  automatic  writing,  or  answer  her  most  in¬ 
tellectual  queries  with  portentous  raps  on  a 
table.  From  spooks  we  have  progressed  to 
spirits. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  demonstrated  in 
such  a  humdrum  matter  as  invitations  to  a 
revel  on  All  Saints’  Eve.  Instead  of  the  old- 
time  epistle  decorated  with  wicked  black  cats 
and  witches  riding  broomsticks,  an  unembel¬ 
lished  announcement-card  summons  the  guests 
to  this  1920  Hallowe’en  celebration.  The  in¬ 
vitations  read: 

A  Psychic  Seance 
will  be  held 
at  Nine  of  the  Clock 
on  Hallowe’en  Night 
No  frivolity  allowed 

1SJO  CHEERY  bonfires  glow  in  welcome  from 
the  front  yard,  nor  do  jack-o’-lanterns 
grin  at  the  guests  from  a  background  of  bright¬ 
ly  colored  leaves.  Instead,  a  solemn-faced 
hostess  greets  them  with  proper  decorum  and 
ushers  them  into  a  room  already  prepared  for 
the  sepnce. 

All  the  mysticism  of  the  Orient  is  suggested 
by  the  penetrating  odor  of  pimgent  incense 
that  arises  from  the  quaint  burners  that 
rhythmically  sway  to  and  fro  in  the  dimly 
lighted  chamber.  Facing  a  dark- velvet  cur¬ 
tain,  grass  mats  in  a  semicircle  await  the 
occupancy  of  the  guests.  While  the  guests  are 
arriving  and  finding  their  seats,  low,  melan¬ 
choly  strains  of  music  are  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  expectancy  has  reached  its  highest  point 
ere  the  turbaned  head  of  Singh,  the  Hindu 
medium,  appears  from  between  the  folds  of  the 
curtain. 

Gravely  bowing  to  the  audience  this  gentle¬ 
man  crosses  his  legs  with  Oriental  grace  and 
sinks  down  upon  a  low  cushion.  A  diminutive 
edition  of  the  mystic  follows  him  into  the  room 
and  passes  to  the  guests  small  sheets  of  paper 
with  pencils  attached.  In  a  deep,  musical 
voice  Singh  asks  the  guests  to  write  upon  the 
pad  any  question  which  they  wish  to  have 
answered  signing  their  initials  to  these  queries. 
And  when  this  request  has  been  complied  with 
the  little  Hindu  solemnly  collects  the  folded 
papers  and  places  them  in  a  pile  before  the 
medium,  after  which  he  disappears. 

J^OCKIN G  to  and  fro  the  mystic  seer  from  the 
East  picks  up  one  of  the  folded  papers  and 
with  closed  eyes  and  rapt  expression  holds  it 
against  his  forehead.  In  a  short  time  he  ad¬ 
dresses  the  author  of  the  query  by  his  initials. 
“F.  B.,’’  he  says,  “the  great-grandmother  of  the 
young  lady  whose  hand  you  have  asked  in 
matrimony  advises  her  to  refuse  you.  She 
objects  to  the  shape  of  your  nose  and  the  cut 
of  your  collar  and  also  says  you  are  inclined  to 
bo  stingy.” 

When  the  merriment  caused  by  this  message 
has  somewhat  subsided,  Singh  delivers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  from  the  spirit  world 
to  “L.  P.”  “Beware  of  rekindling  old  fires. 
The  dark-haired  one  you  once  loved  will  soon 
come  back  into  your  life.  Maintain  coolness 
toward  him.  His  heart  is  as  treacherous  as  the 
blade  of  a  knife  in  the  dark.  Place  faith  in 
J.  M.  He  can  be  trusted.” 


After  the  last  query  in  the  pile  has  been 
answered  Singh  bends  in  deep  obeisance  and 
gracefully  vanishes  behind  the  heavy  draperies. 
Then  suddenly  without  warning  every  light  is 
extinguished,  leaving  the  room  in  total  dark¬ 
ness.  Against  the  eery  background  of  the 
velvet  curtain  a  faint  streak  of  light  appears, 
growing  larger  until  it  assumes  a  strange 
ghostlike  shape.  As  the  guests  gaze  upon  it 
with  bulging  eyes,  Singh’s  voice  announces  its 
identity  saying:  “This,  my  friends,  is  the  long- 
departed  spirit  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  come  to 
greet  you.”  So  weird  is  this  apparition  that 
even  the  boldest  of  the  bob-haired  damsels  is 
betrayed  into  emitting  a  half-smothered  shriek. 

'  I  ’HE  guests  are  deeply  impressed  by  Singh’s 
wonderful  occult  powers  and  are  at  a  loss  to 
explain  them,  but  before  the  mystery  can  be 
solved  the  hostess  appears  and  announces  that 
the  game  of  “Fan toms”  is  scheduled  to  come 
next  upon  the  program.  To  play  this  the 
company  gathers  in  a  circle  and  the  first  player 
is  requested  to  think  of  a  word  and  name,  say¬ 
ing  aloud  only  its  first  letter.  The  player  at 
his  left  must  accept  the  letter  and  add  another 
to  it,  having  also  some  word  in  mind.  The 
third  player  thinks  of  a  word  beginning  with 
those  two  letters  in  succession  and  adds  a 
third  letter,  being  careful  not  to  complete  a 
word.  The  forfeit  for  so  doing  is  a  “life”  of 
which  each  person  is  supposed  to  have  three 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

When  a  player  has  forfeited  all  three  of  his 
lives  he  becomes  a  “fantom”  and  has  a  sheet 
wound  around  him  and  a  mask  cut  from  white 
muslin  tied  over  his  face.  Thus  relegated  to 
the  spirit  realm  he  must  drop  out  of  the  game 
except  as  a  haunting  presence.  The  object  of 
these  exiled  souls  is  to  induce  some  “living” 
one  to  communicate  with  them.  If  they  are 
successful  that  person  also  becomes  a  fantom. 
The  shade  who  exerts  the  strongest  fascination 
over  the  living  and  succeeds  in  luring  the 
greatest  number  into  the  land  of  fantoms  is 
awarded  a  prize. 

The  interest  in  this  game  of  “Fantoms” 
reaches  the  highest  pitch  when  but  two  players 
remain,  and  it  becomes  a  battle  as  to  which  wall 
be  cornered  first.  The  victory  remains  to  the 
player  who  forces  his  opponent  to  complete  a 
word. 

For  countless  generations  young  men  and 
maidens  have  thrilled  to  the  Hallowe’en  for¬ 
tunes  revealed  to  them  by  apple-peelings  and 
magic  gipsy  brews,  but  an  entirely  new  method 
is  introduced  in  soliciting  aid  from  the  astral 
sphere  via  the  ouija-board.  For  this  psychic 
experiment  the  company  is  divided  into 
couples,  who  sit  knee  to  knee  with  the  mysti¬ 
fying  oracle  talking-board  upon  their  laps. 
With  finger-tips  lightly  placed  upon  the  small 
table  the  couple  eagerly  follow  the  letters  to 
which  ouija  points. 

Very  often  the  spirit  control  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  reveal  his  identity,  which  varies 
from  a  Sicilian  monk  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  plain  Tom  Nutt  of  a  later  date.  The  mes¬ 
sages  which  are  received  as  to  the  future  of  the 
sitters  range  from  the  frivolous  to  the  grave, 
for  even  spirits  have  their  moods.  One  dark¬ 
eyed  maiden  is  told  to  her  great  embarrass¬ 
ment  that  if  she  wants  the  present  object  of  her 
affection  to  propose  to  her  she  can  bring  this 
about  by  concentration.  “Sit  down  in  a  quiet 
room.  Visualize  Mm  on  bended  knee  offering 
you  his  hand  and  heart.  Do  this  daily  for 
three  weeks  and  you  will  attain  your  heart's 
desire.” 

Sometimes  a  departed  shade  waxes  poetic 
and  speaks  in  rime,  as  one  spirit  does  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  somewhat  esthetic  young  man  who  is 
seeking  to  know  his  fate : 

Throw  your  fountain  pen  away, 

Revert  to  prehistoric  day: 

Modern  methods  will  not  do, 

The  cave-man  stuff  will  win  fair  Sue! 

CPIRITS  have  even  been  known  to  make 
^  love  to  fair  sitters.  A  rosy-cheeked 
matron  may  be  somewhat  dismayed  to  receive 
a  love  message  couched  in  the  sentimental 
terms  familiar  to  knights  of  olden  days. 
“Faire  maide,  you  have  won  my  heart.  I 
greet  you  from  the  spirit  realm.  Be  kind. 
Farewell,”  he  says. 

After  the  intense  concentration  called  for 
in  this  ouija-board  sitting,  the  guests  are  glad 
to  rise  and  relax  their  muscles  in  the  more 
Concluded  on  page  6  6 


uiow  to  set  your  table 
correctly- 

SO  vastly  important  those  first  formal 
affairs !  Such  a  queer  little  panicky  feel¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  you,  a  bride — the  hostess — 
are  entirely  responsible  for  their  success ! 

But  to  know  that  the  most  sophisticated 
hostess  in  your  circle  cannot  find  the  slightest 
flaw  in  your  table  setting  or  service — that  is 
a  triumph. 

To  be  a  successful  hostess  is  distinctly  an 
art,  but  may  be  achieved  by  any  woman  who 
cares  and  who  will  devote  a  little  thought  to 
the  intimate  details  of  hospitality. 

Correctness  is  always  the  keynote,  whether 
it’s  a  formal  dinner  or  a  simple  breakfast  for 
two.  And  no  one  thing  contributes  more  to 
the  impression  of  correctness  than  the  right  sil¬ 
verware,  arranged  in  exactly  the  right  manner. 

Selection  of  a  Silver  Pattern 

THE  accomplished  hostess  avoids  pat¬ 
terns  which  have  become  so  common  as 
to  have  lost  their  distinction — that  might  be 
seen  “just  anywhere.”  She  selects  one 
which  is  both  correct  from  the  formal  point 
of  view  and  permanently  graceful  and 
pleasing  in  itself. 

Wallace  Silver,  in  either  Sterling  or  Plate, 
offers  the  hostess  a  varied  selection  of  pat¬ 
terns,  each  possessing  individual  character, 
and  all  reflecting  the  spirit  of  correctness. 

The  Hudson  pattern  in  Wallace  Plate  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  high  character  of  Wallace  designing  and 
craftsmanship.  Note  its  simple  dignity  and  its 
wonderfully  graceful  lines.  And  every  piece  is 
guaranteed  ^without  time  limit. 

An  Authoritative  New  Book  on  Etiquette 

THE  Wallace  Hostess  Book  is  a  wonderful  new  book  which  tells  just  what 
every  woman  needs  to  know  to  give  her  assurance  on  all  occasions  and  to 
win  admiration  as  a  hostess.  For  years  to  come  this  remarkable  book,  written 
by  Winnifred  Fales,  will  be  consulted  by  social  leaders  in  every  community 
as  the  final  authority  on  matters  of  table  service  and  social  etiquette.  Bound 
in  boards  and  profusely  illustrated  with  correct  table  settings.  Sent  postpaid 
for  50c.  Address:  Department  of  Etiquette. 


. J 


Hudson 


A  correct  pattern  iti 
TRADE*  ‘R.  WALLACE* ’mark 

Sectional  Silver  Plate 
Teaspoons ,  Set  of  Six , 
$ 3.25 .  Combinations  in 

Chests  ,$40.00,  up.  Guar¬ 
anteed  without  time  limit. 


.Wallace  g  Sons  Meg.  Co. 

clVallinciford  —  Connecticut 
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" Merode ” 


and 
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F<?tL  woman  ^ 

likes  Dainty  Underwear 


'Harvard  Mill” 

(Hand-finished) 

Underwear 
for  Women 


MERODE”  and  “Harvard  Mills”  hand- 
finished  underwear  has  a  daintiness 
that  is  a  joy  to  behold.  A  trim,  tailored 
daintiness,  of  course! 


The  fabric  is  soft,  firmly  knit  yet  elastic, 
and  the  fit  is  perfect.  No  wrinkles  when 
it’s  new  because  each  piece  is  cut  by  hand 
from  perfect  patterns — no  wrinkles  ever  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  its  shape  through  endless 
washings.  Don’t  you  just  appreciate  this, 
when  you’re  wearing  a  closely-fitting  tailored 
costume  or  a  soft,  clinging  gown ! 


There  are  models  in  “Merode”  and 
“Harvard  Mills”  underwear  suitable  for 
every  climate;  union  suits  and  separate  gar¬ 
ments  with  high,  Duchess  or  low  neck,  or 
bodice  top,  short,  elbow  or  long  sleeves, 
knee  or  ankle  length. 

Extra  sizes  for  tall  and  stout  women, 
specially  made  for  children  and  babies. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  “Merode”  or 
“Harvard  Mills”  ask  us  for  the  name  of 
the  nearest  store  that  can  supply  you. 


Winship,  Boit  &  Co. 

Owners,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

"Merode” and  “Harvard  Mills”  Underwear 
Mills  at  Wakefield,  Mass. 


On 


Concluded  front  page  24 

OF  DRESSING-TABLES 


If  the  bathroom  space  is  limited,  a  small 
table,  eighteen  inches  wide  by  two  feet  long,  is 
amply  large  for  one’s  dressing  things.  I  have 
made  several  such  tables  recently,  hung  in 
gingham,  dotted  Swiss,  chintz  or  silks.  Of 
course  the  silk  must  be  washable,  but  there 
are  many  heavy  silks  that  are  delightful  to 
look  upon  and  suitable  for  washing. 

For  instance,  the  heavy  white  silks  with 
colored  stripes  sold  for  men’s  shirtings  are  most 
attractive,  and  they  can  be  washed  indefinitely. 
The  material  to  be  used  in  the  bathroom  should 
always  be  chosen  with  the  idea  of  constant 
washing.  Gingham  is  much  better  than  chintz 
for  this  purpose. 

QNE  of  the  nicest  things  about  a  dressing- 
table  hung  with  material  is  that  almost  any 
kind  of  mirror  may  be  hung  above  it.  If  the 
dressing-table  is  placed  against  a  narrow  space 
between  two  windows  or  between  the  trim  of 
two  doors,  the  nicest  possible  treatment  is  to 
fit  the  space  with  a  long  mirror  set  upon  the 
wall  with  narrow  moldings.  The  dressing- 
table  may  then  be  pushed  up  against  this 
mirror. 

If  this  is  not  feasible,  almost  any  old  picture- 
frame  may  be  used  to  hold  the  mirror.  I  have 
used  old-fashioned  frames  of  every  description, 
from  long-framed  ones  formerly  used  over 
mantels  (turned  long  side  up)  to  heavy  oval 
gilt  frames  found  on  old  portraits.  It  doesn’t 
matter  how  old  or  how  shabby  the  frame  may 
be,  the  mirror  within  must  be  absolutely  clear 
and  faultless,  because  no  one  wants  a  distorted 
reflection. 

A  glass  top  is  a  great  advantage,  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  If  a  glass  top  is  not 
used  on  the  table,  a  small  extra  cover  of  the 
material  should  be  made,  so  that  it  may  be 
washed  oftener  than  the  rest  of  the  hangings. 
Or  an  extra  top  might  be  made  of  odds  and 
ends  of  lace  and  bits  of  embroidery.  Several 
of  these  extra  pieces  would  be  very  useful,  so 
that  the  table  may  always  be  absolutely 
immaculate. 

Many  women  use  mirror  plate  instead  of 
clear  glass  on  the  top  of  their  dressing-tables. 
This  is  most  attractive  if  one  has  toilet  bottles 
and  boxes  which  are  interesting  enough  for  so 
many  reflections. 

I  find  that  many  women  do  not  use  triplicate 
mirrors,  even  though  they  may  have  them. 
The  general  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  triplicate 
mirror  is  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  advantage, 
because  one  never  gets  the  light  in  exactly  the 
right  angle,  and  the  swinging  of  the  side 
mirrors  upsets  toilet  articles.  A  good  hand- 
mirror  is  more  useful  than  a  triplicate  mirror. 

We  Americans  usually  place  our  dressing- 
tables  against  the  wall  near  a  good  light,  but 
the  English  always  place  the  table  squarely 
against  the  window,  or,  whenever  possible,  in 
an  alcove  or  a  bay,  with  lighting  coming  from 
every  angle.  This  relentless  exposure  leaves 
one  with  a  subdued  early-morning  feeling  of 
knowing  the  worst  of  oneself,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  going  out  too  much  rouged  and 
powdered.  The  dressing-table  can  not  be  too 
much  lighted,  by  day  or  by  night.  If  one 
makes  a  toilet,  it  should  be  well  made.  The 
woman  who  scorns  the  embellishing  of  her 
bath  and  dressing-room  usually  looks  the  part. 
There  is  no  reason  why  one  should  go  out 
smelling  of  soap  and  shining  from  hard 
rubbing. 

1\ /T A K E S H I F T  is  often  an  inspiration,  rather 

A  than  a  burden.  I  have  made  dressing-tables 
of  the  extraordinarily  ugly  pieces  of  furniture 
and  produced  the  most  delightful  results.  In 


fact,  I  think  I  have  covered  every  possible 
piece  of  furniture,  from  ugly  old  desks  and 
kitchen  tables  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hat- 
rack. 

The  hat-rack  in  question  was  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  affairs  of  extraordinary  curves 
I  cut  off  the  console  part  of  it,  painted  it  white 
and  covered  it  with  unbleached  muslin,  and 
then  hung  it  with  a  mauve  and  cream  toile-de- 
jouy  petticoat  which  could  be  taken  off  and 
washed  at  will.  The  oval  mirror  which  was  in 
the  distorted  walnut  frame  above  was  removed 
and  framed  in  a  narrow  molding  covered  witn  a 
shirred  violet  ribbon. 

The  most  extraordinary  makeshift  I  know 
of  looks  like  a  rather  high  and  very  long 
dressing-table,  placed  against  a  wide  mirrored 
space  between  two  window's.  The  reason  for 
the  height  of  the  dressing-shelf  is  revealed 
when  the  curtains  are  drawn  aside,  for  the 
necessary,  but  hideous,  sewing-machine  has 
been  pushed  beneath  the  dressing-shelf. 

For  real  inspiration  go  to  your  library  and 
consult  Godey's  Ladies'  Book.  The  elaborate 
crinolines  of  the  period  suggest  the  most  be¬ 
witching  dressing-table  hangings,  certainly  far 
more  suitable  for  tables  than  for  ladies. 

My  memory  of  notable  dressing-tables  re¬ 
calls  a  lovely  feminine  one,  hung  in  ancient 
creamy  lace  over  pale-pink  satin,  in  the  dress¬ 
ing-room  of  a  famous  lady  in  New  York;  a 
beautiful  old  red  lacquer  one  spread  out  with 
ivory  and  old  silver,  a  table  built  like  a  great 
desk,  with  tiers  of  drawers  on  each  side  and  a 
standing  mirror  upon  it  and  a  violet  velvet 
stool  before  it,  standing  in  the  alcove  of  Knole 
Palace  in  England;  an  intricate  rococo  affair 
of  pale-yellow-and-gold  lacquer,  with  dozens  of 
little  secret  compartments  lined  with  faded 
strawberry-pink  silk,  in  an  old  palace  in  Venice; 
a  polished  marquetry  paudreuse,  with  finely 
chiseled  bronze  mounts,  and  sliding  drawers  re¬ 
vealing  beautiful  old  crystal  bottles  and  pin¬ 
cushions,  in  a  small  house  in  Paris. 

rT1HESE  lovely  old  documents  reveal  the  past 
of  beauty,  just  as  a  dozen  others  I  know 
suggest  its  refreshing  present.  What  could  be 
more  suitable  than  the  modest  maple  low-boy, 
with  its  array  of  toilet  things  spread  out  on  an 
old  sampler,  in  an  American  Colonial  cottage? 
Or  the  simple  deal  tables,  covered  loosely  with 
a  great  yellow-pink  linen  cloth,  in  the  alcove 
of  a  bedroom  in  a  cool  villa  on  Jeltyll  Island? 
Or  the  simple  dressing- table,  himg  with  un¬ 
bleached  muslin,  finished  with  green  and  terra¬ 
cotta  fringe,  with  an  Empire  mirror  frame  in 
mahogany  and  gold,  and  an  Empire  stool 
covered  with  green  sateen  before  it,  in  a  French 
cottage  at  Lake  Forest? 

One  of  the  illustrations  of  the  article  shows 
a  dressing-table  hung  in  a  charming  cotton,  of 
pale-blue  ground  with  white  and  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  The  basis  of  the  table  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  kitchen-table  with  one  drawer.  This 
table  was  painted  pale  blue,  and  then  a  simple 
wooden  frame  built  up  as  a  support  for  a 
hanging.  The  mirror  which  hangs  against 
this  drapery  is  framed  in  silver.  The  top  is 
covered  with  plate  glass. 

Another  table  built  on  very  much  the  same 
plan  was  hung  with  Nattier-blue  silk,  two  deep 
flounces  making  the  skirt.  The  flounces  were 
finished  with  shallow  scallops,  pieoted.  Tne 
drapery  behind  the  mirror  is  of  the  blue  silk, 
with  a  little  branch  of  procelain  orange- 
blossoms  at  the  very  top  of  the  peak.  This 
table  was  furnished  with  bottles  and  trays  of 
red-and-white  glass,  a  pair  of  quaint  porcelain 
candlesticks  and  a  pincushion  made  of  pink 
French  ribbon. 


Concluded  fro  in  page  6  5 

HALLOWE’EN,  OCCULT  AND  SHUDDERY 


active  game  of  “Mental  Telepathy,”  which  is 
not  so  taxing  as  its  name  implies.  For  this 
diversion  all  the  guests  except  one  are  asked  to 
leave  the  room.  This  player,  known  as  the 
Master  Mind,  concentrates  on  some  object  in 
the  room,  such  as  a  vase  of  flowers.  After  a 
specified  tune  the  guests  are  invited  to  reenter 
the  room  and  are  asked  to  name  the  object 
upon  which  the  Master  Mind  has  been  con¬ 
centrating  during  then*  absence.  The  subject 
who  is  most  receptive  to  the  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  and  who  is  first  to  designate  the  vase 
of  flowers  then  becomes  the  Master  Mind  and 
his  predecessor  is  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the 
subjects. 

This  game  is  played  until  the  guests  begin  to 
tire,  when  the  men  are  directed  to  a  black  tent¬ 
like  booth  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
The  imprints  of  many  spectral  white  hands 
adorn  this  ghostly  retreat  and  a  placard  in¬ 
vites  the  masculine  guest  to  enter  and  learn 
from  the  magic  hand  in  automatic  writing  the 
name  of  his  dinner  partner. 

As  the  guest  obeys  the  request  and  enters 
the  booth  he  finds  himself  in  inky  blackness, 
except  for  a  single,  bluish  flame  which  illumines 
the  outline  of  a  disembodied  hand.  A  hollow 
voice  bids  him  be  seated  on  a  chair  which 
stands  in  front  of  a  tall  table  bearing  a  pen  and 
a  pad  of  paper.  As  he  gazes  in  awe  at  the 
hoveling  hand  it  suddenly  clutches  the  pen 
and  begins  to  scrawl  letters  across  the  pad. 
When  a  name  has  been  written  the  hand  tears 
the  page  from  the  pad  and  extends  it  to  the 
guest  who  starts  a  quest  to  find  the  girl  to 
whom  the  name  belongs. 

WHEN  all  the  men  have  found  their  partners 
by  the  aid  of  automatic  writing  the  guests 
pass  into  the  dining-room,  whex*e  both  spooks 
and  spirits  are  forgotten  fit  admiration  of  the 
table,  which  is  a  charming  study  in  black  and 
white.  The  centerpiece  consists  of  white 
chrysanthemums  arranged  in  an  artistic,  black 
basket.  Alternate  black  and  white  streamers 
of  crepe  paper  are  carried  from  the  base  of  the 
basket  to  each  place,  where  they  are  tied  to 


diminutive  black  baskets  filled  with  white 
mints.  The  place-cards  are  decorated  with 
spooky  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  hands,  crouch¬ 
ing,  turbaned  figures  and  hooded,  spectral 
forms.  Ruffled  candle-shades  of  white  crepe- 
paper  with  black  paper  figures  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  are  attractive  features. 

The  fireplace  affords  opportunity  for  a  weird 
decorative  scheme  of  swaying  fringes  of  black 
crepe -paper  from  which  peep  ghostly  card¬ 
board  faces.  Illumination  is  furnished  by  a 
i„w  of  white  candles  in  black  candlesticks. 
And  at  each  side  of  the  fireplace  a  large 
jardiniere  twined  with  black  crepe-paper  holds 
stately  white  chrysanthemums. 

GP1RITS  may  come  and  spooks  may  go  and 
mental  attitudes  may  change,  but  appetites 
remain  very  much  the  same.  And  although  our 
grandmothers  may  have  camouflaged  their 
healthy  gustatory  desires  by  posing  as  fragile 
creatures  with  birdlike  capacities  for  food,  the 
bob-haired  young  woman  cf  to-day  frankly 
acknowledges  her  hunger  and  eats  as  much  as 
her  masculine  companion.  Therefore  the 
wise  hostess,  although  she  may  “hitch  her 
wagon  to  a  star”  hi  providing  entertainment, 
“keeps  her  feet  just  where  they  are”  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  menu. 

Fruit  cocktails  served  in  tall  glasses  come 
first.  This  delicious  concoction  is  followed  by 
fried  oysters,  olives,  celery,  French  fried 
potatoes,  hot  biscuits  and  coffee  or  chocolate. 
Vanilla  ice-cream  with  hot  fudge  poured  over 
it  and  coconut  cake  complete  this  Hallo  v°’en 
bill  of  fare. 


To  find  out  how  Singh  reads  the  folded 
queries,  how  the  materialization  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  brought  about,  more  about  play¬ 
ing  the  game  of  Fantoms,  and  how  the  auto¬ 
matic  writing  is  worked — write  to  the  Enter¬ 
tainment  Editor,  enclosing  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope.  Address  your  letter  to 
Edna  Erie  Wilson,  Butterick  Building,  New 
York  City. 
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ONWARD ! 


UP  THE  LADDER 

CONDUCTED  BY  VERA  L.  CONNOLLY 


Are  you  discouraged?  Are  you  in  a  rut? 

Do  your  problems  seem  unsolvable,  the  obstacles 
in  your  path  insurmountable ?  Have  you  quit 
battling?  Then — look  for  a  moment  into  the 
lives  of  women  who  refused  to  give  up,  and  find, 
in  their  triumphs,  fresh  stimulus  and  hope. 

THESE  are  the  mellow  days  of  red-and- 
gold  October — a  busy  time,  with  odds 
and  ends  of  preserving  yet  to  finish, 
Autumn  housecleaning  to  plan  for  and  a 
thousand  and  one  be  tween-season  adjust¬ 
ments  still  to  make,  but — in  spite  of  this — the 
favorite  time  of  all  the  year  for  the  weaving 
of  those  high  dreams,  and  the  making  of 
those  quiet  resolves,  without  which  American 
life  in  village  and  on  farm  would  be  something 
less  than  what  it  is  to-day. 

Oh,  those  rocking-chair  dreams  of  the  early 
Autumn,  born  after  the  Summer’s  stress  and 
heat,  in  the  cool  twilight  of  October  nights, 
when  knitting-needles  pause  and  far-seeing 
eyes  gaze  out  over  village  street  or  dusky 
meadow  to  distant  horizon  and  purple  hills! 

While  rockers  creak  monotonously  on  the 
side  porch  spacious  homes  are  erected  without 
brick  or  board,  mason  or  carpenter;  chickens 
are  raised  and  sold  to  pay  for  college  educa¬ 
tions;  gramophones  are  earned  and  bought; 
doughnuts  are  made  and  sold  and  the  money 
spent  for  violin  lessons. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  wonders 
that  are  wrought — Aladdin  like — while  the 
darkness  steals  in  from  meadow  or  from  village 
street.  For  as  the  stars  come  out,  and  the 
October  moon  appears  over  the  village  roof-line 
or  the  summit  of  the  hills,  trips  to  Europe  are 
taken  by  ecstatic  girls;  sick  husbands  are  sud¬ 
denly  removed  to  farms;  outside  interests  are 
brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  old;  mortgages 
are  paid  off ;  families  are  reunited ;  claims  home¬ 
steaded;  tea-rooms  are  opened  in  villages; 
harshness  is  forgiven  and  forgotten;  home  is 
made  lovelier  for  restless  boy  or  girl ;  and  new 
fires  are  lighted  in  discouraged  hearts. 

r THESE — to  the  creak-creak  of  the  rockers, 

1  and  mayhap  the  rattle  of  an  evening  paper 
under  the  lamp  indoors,  or  the  bumping  of  a 
trolley-car,  or  the  cries  of  children  playing  tag 
in  the  fields  beyond  the  road — are  a  few  of 
the  plans  that  are  laid,  the  dreams  that  are 
dreamed.  Always  it  has  been  so;  since  our 
courageous  foremothers  began  to  dream  to¬ 
ward  what  is  noble  in  our  life  to-day.  And 
always  it  will  be  so  while  American  wives  and 
mothers  and  sisters  rock  on  their  porches  in  the 
twilight  and  build  rosy  towers  for  the  dear  ones 
closest  to  then-  hearts. 

It  happens  so  me  tunes  that  the  dreamer  is 
alone  and  is  building  only  for  herself — con¬ 
structing,  with  the  materials  at  her  command, 
a  life  of  achievement  and  of  service.  Her 
dreams,  surely,  are  none  the  less  fine  because 
born  to  the  accompaniment  of  boarding-house 
rockers. 

So,  not  belittling  any  woman’s  vision,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  found  expression  in  practical 
success,  or  happiness,  or  self-development,  or 
service  to  one’s  family;  considering  none  too 
unimportant  to  relate  if  it  contain  inspiration 
for  other  women;  let  us — through  these  col¬ 
umns  in  The  Delineator — exchange  our 
experiences  unselfishly,  generously,  with  the 
helpful  attitude  of  travelers  on  the  same  high¬ 
way  who,  in  passing,  have  paused  to  tell  one 
another  of  the  road  ahead. 

A  FAMILY  “MAY  BE  DOWN,”  BUT 
“IT’S  NEVER  OUT” 

COON  after  our  marriage,  realizing  that  it 
^  was  a  difficult  thing  to  rear  a  family  and 
also  to  save  for  the  future  on  a  moderate 
salary,  my  husband  and  I  decided  to  try  our 
fortunes  on  a  farm. 

We  purchased  thirteen  acres,  six  miles 
from  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon;  paid  a  little 
down  and  mortgaged  the  place  for  money 
with  which  to  get  a  start.  As  the  years 
passed  on,  the  property  was  tile-drained  and 
planted  to  fruit,  since  we  were  near  a  good 
market.  However,  just  when  the  fruit  was 
coming  on,  and  when  my  oldest  boy  was  only 
fourteen  years  old,  our  house  was  burned.  It 
seemed  that  the  end  had  come,  for  our  struggle 
had  been  one  hard  enough  without  this  loss. 

For  a  few  days  our  discouragement  was 
complete.  Then  we  made  up  our  minds  we 
would  not  be  beaten. 

My  husband  obtained  a  position  in  his  old 
line  of  business  (the  lumber  mill)  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  home ;  and  I  was  left  with 
four  small  children  to  care  for  the  fruit  farm. 

Establishing  ourselves  in  a  house  a  short 
distance  from  our  property,  the  children  and  I 
began  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  our  farm, 
hiring  no  help  except  for  the  heavy  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

An  egg  route  had  already  been  established, 
and  a  customer  asked  me  one  day  if  I  knew  of 
any  one  who  could  put  up  fruit  successfully ,  as 
her  fruit  always  spoiled.  I  told  her  I  would 
do  it  for  her.  So  she  gave  me  the  jars,  we 


agreed  upon  a  price,  and  the  work  was  started. 

When  I  returned  the  next  week,  she  had 
several  friends  who  wished  to  see  me  about 
putting  up  their  fruit.  So  I  had  all  I  could  do 
that  Summer  canning  fruit,  making  jam  and 
jelly  and  canning  beans  and  tomatoes. 

The  following  year  the  fruit  supply  from  our 
own  farm  had  so  increased  that  I  was  able  to 
make  about  forty  dozen  glasses  of  jelly  for  a 
store.  Besides,  the  farm  yielded  a  large  crop 
of  strawberries,  peaches  and  cherries. 

I  had  been  a  school-teacher  previous  to  my 
marriage ;  and  in  the  years  since  that  time  my 
pupils  had  grown  up,  in  many  cases  marrying 
and  going  to  homes  of  their  own.  I  now  got 
in  touch  with  these  old  friends,  sending  them 
a  list  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  om-  farm  produced 
and  the  prices  of  my  preserves  with  or  without 
jars  furnished ;  and  I  asked  for  their  patronage. 

r~pHE  response  was  so  hearty  that  we  pro- 

cured  all  the  business  needed  to  use  the 
fruit  grown  by  us. 

My  only  regret  was  that  my  oldest  boy  was 
obliged  to  stay  away  from  school  two  days 
in  the  week  to  make  the  semi-weekly  trips  to 
Portland.  But  I  helped  him  with  his  lessons 
in  the  evenings;  and  he  succeeded  in  passing 
from  the  eighth  grade  with  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  in  his  class. 

In  about  three  years  from  the  time  om 
house  was  burned  we  were  so  well  established 
that  my  husband  came  home.  And  gradually 

we  grew  into  the - Jelly  Company,  which 

is  now  doing  business  by  the  car-load — both  a 
local  and  a  shipping  business. 

From  the  first  the  boys  were  given  a  share 
in  the  business.  And  we  made  it  a  point  to 
provide  them  with  good  books,  magazines  and 
musical  instruments,  thus  keeping  them  inter¬ 
ested  and  happy  in  their  home.  Now,  as  they 
marry,  they  are  having  homes  built  right  here 
on  the  old  place.  They  are  still  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  work  grew  too 
hard  for  “mother,”  the  canning  was  dropped 
and  all  the  energy  directed  to  the  making  of 
jelly,  jam  and  grape-juice.  Now  loganberry- 
juice  is  being  added. 

Perhaps  om-  success  has  been  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  steadily  maintained  the 
old  standard  of  excellence;  thus  holding  om 
former  patrons  while  making  new  ones. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1920,  the  business 
was  turned  over  to  the  boys;  and  my  husband 
and  I,  in  om  own  little  bungalow,  are  looking 
forward  to  a  more  restful  time  and  to  a  happy 
old  age.  Mbs.  F.  A.  Dickinson,  Oregon. 


L'ROM  an  Oregon  fruit  farm  in  the  early 
.  days  and  a  lack  of  all  save  the  gravest 
necessities  of  life,  from  a  plucky  little  family 
struggling  to  rise  above  adversity  and  loss, 
we  jump  now  to  the  present  day,  to  rmal 
Pennsylvania  and  to  a  village  home  so  over¬ 
burdened  with  the  complexities  of  modem 
existence  that  only  a  return  to  simple  living 
could  save  the  situation. 


A  WAR  ON  “THINGITIS” 

AFTER  several  years  of  housekeeping  and 
^  mothering  my  little  son,  I  found  myself 
fussed  to  a  frazzle.  Though  I  was  always 
working,  I  never  seemed  to  get  the  housework 
done.  And  of  comse  I  had  no  time  for  outside 
interests.  I  was  becoming  fretful  and  irritable 
and  utterly  discouraged. 

Then,  one  day,  a  verse  I  had  learned  years 
before  in  Simday -school,  flashed  into  my  mind ; 
“A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.”  And  as  I 
looked  about  my  crowded  living-room  the 
truth  fairly  jumped  at  me.  The  pair  of  vases 
which  I  had  once  considered  so  necessary 
to  my  happiness  had  never  yielded  me  the 
satisfaction  they  had  promised,  and  they 
were  typical  of  all  the  other  bric-a-brac  which 
required  more  care  than  it  furnished  pleasure. 

Making  a  critical  survey  of  the  various 
rooms  of  my  house,  I  saw  that  each  was  a 
replica  of  the  living-room;  and  I  shuddered  as 
the  realization  of  how  nearly  I  had  succumbed 
to  “thingitis”  dawned  upon  me.  “Things” 
were  robbing  me  of  my  peace  of  mind;  of  the 
time  I  needed  to  spend  in  companionship  with 
my  husband  and  little  son;  yes,  of  the  very 
joy  of  living.  I  decided  to  make  a  stand  for 
liberty. 

That  evening  when  my  husband  came  home 
he  looked  about  in  a  puzzled  way,  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “It  seems  roomy  and  different  in 
here.  What’s  happened?” 

For  answer  I  took  him  to  the  attic  and 
showed  him  an  assortment  of  bric-a-brac  and 
“things”  that  made  us  both  laugh  like  chil¬ 
dren.  Somehow  I  felt  more  like  laughing 
than  I  had  for  a  long  time. 

There  were  the  twin  candlesticks,  with  their 
shades  crooked,  as  usual.  It  was  such  a  relief 
to  feel  that  I’d  never  need  to  set  them  straight 
again.  The  toilet  bottles  with  their  wabbly- 
glass  stoppers  could  no  longer  tyrannize  over 
Concluded  on  page  115 


'How  to  Have  a  Big  Paying  Business 
of  Your  Own 99 


A  marvelous  field  for  profit  is  now  open  to  the 
thinking  man  who  wants  a  business  of  his  own. 
Our  fascinating  little  book  gives  all  the  facts, 
definitely  and  practically. 

It  tells  how  the  Hamilton  Beach  Carpet 
Washer  earns  better  than  $6.00  an  hour,  by 
cleaning  a  9x12  rug  in  only  thirty  minutes, 
what  success  others  like  you  have  made,  how 
to  get  started  in  business,  what  you  may  ex¬ 
pect,  how  big  your  profit  is. 

The  book  is  thorough,  yet  concise,  interest¬ 
ingly  written  and  well-illustrated,  crammed 
with  stimulating  help  for  the  man  who  would 
like  to  work  for  himself.  Check  coupon  below, 
now. 


HAMILTON  BEACH  CARPET  WASHER  CO 
120  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


Good  news  for  the 

modern  housewife 

Carpets  washed  and  dried  right  on  the  floor  by  the 


Hamilton  Beach 


Carpet  Washer 


HERE  is  wonderful  news  for 
the  spick-and-span  house¬ 
wife  who  has  long  felt  the 
distress  of  dingy  rugs  and  carpets. 
Floor-coverings  can  now  be  thor¬ 
oughly,  completely  cleaned.  They 
can  be  washed  clean  not  a  new  idea, 
but  with  the  Hamilton  Beach 
Carpet  Washer,  a  newer,  better 
method. 

Below  is  a  picture  of  a  rug  being 
washed.  And  it  is  a  wondrous  thing 
to  watch.  The  residue  of  mud,  grease, 
and  street-trackings  which  the 
vacuum  cleaner  leaves  is  being  washed 
out.  Disfiguring  food  stains  and  street 
blotches  are  being  washed  out.  Bril¬ 
liant  colors,  yellows  and  reds  and 
blues,  seem  literally  to  pop  up  behind 
the  Washer  as  it  moves  forward.  All 
the  grey  that  covers  colors  is  remov¬ 
ed.  Every  speck  of  dirt  is  scrubbed 
out  and  whisked  away. 


Goodness  knows  what  you  will  think 
when  you  see  it 5  it  is  so  astonishing 
to  watch  old,  faded  floor-coverings 
revived  to  brisk  newness  and  fresh¬ 
ness.  And  it  is  a  revelation  to  feel  how 
soft  and  downy  their  texture  is,  after 
the  Carpet  Washer  washes  out  all 
harsh  dirt  and  mud-glaze. 

And  it  is  all  done  right  on  the  floor, 
so  that  you  are  not  depressed  by  bare, 
unsightly  rooms  while  your  rugs  are 
at  the  cleaners.  .  This  is  how  the 
Hamilton  Beach  Carpet  Washer 
works.  With  an  action  just  like  a 
human  hand,  two  sponge-rubber 
brushes,  rotated  electrically  500  times 
a  minute,  scrub  the  H-B  compound 
deep  down  into  the  fibres  of  the  rug. 
The  mud  and  dirt  and  grime  are  in¬ 
stantly  dissolved,  and  suctioned  back 
into  the  receiver-pan.  And  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  immaculate  rugs  are 
ready  for  immediate  service. 


PLEASE  USE  THIS  COUPON  WHEN  WRITING 
Hamilton  Beach  Carpet  Washer  Co. 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  want  to  have  the  carpets  in  my  LJ  home,  □  club, 
□  hotel,  washed.  Q  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  book. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  below . 
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\  rubber 
made  especially 
for  feet  that 
kick  and  scuff  3 


IF  your  children  trip  daintily  and  carefully  around  puddles, 
let  them  wear  ordinary  rubbers.  U.  S.  Rubbers  are  for 
feet  that  scuff  and  kick  and  splash. 

Children’s  rubbers  must  stand  many  times  the  wear  that 
grown-ups’  rubbers  receive.  An  ordinary  rubber  is  soon 
ground  away  under  the  steady  wearing  stampede  of  a  child 
at  play. 


U.  S.  Rubbers  are  built  especially  for  children.  They  are 
planned  by  men  who  know  both  children  and  rubber.  At 
the  heels  they  have  put  extra  thickness— because  they  know 
how  boys  kick  rubbers  off.  They  have  made  the  edges  heavy. 
They  have  made  the  soles  so  tough  that  they  can  stand  the 
scuffing  children  give  them.  Many  years  have  been  spent 
perfecting  the  rubber  compound.  Tough,  durable  rubber 
that  is  light  on  the  feet  is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

Just  as  much  time  has  been  spent  on  the  cut— that  the 
rubbers  may  fit  children’s  shoes  snugly. 

Be  sure  your  children  are  prepared  now  for  the  winter  and 
for  damp  fall  mornings.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  rubbers 
and  arctics  when  you  get  their  shoes.  The  well-known  seal  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  is  stamped  on  U.  S.  Rubber 
footwear.  Look  for  it  when  you  purchase  the  family’s  rubbers. 


For  girls  who  are 
going  away  to 
school  this 
fall 

Every  girl  who  is  going 
away  to  school  this  year 
should  take  the  following 
protective  footwear: 

One  pair  of  rubbers  to 
fit  her  street  shoes. 

One  pair  of  foothold 
sandals  to  go  with 
evening  and  after¬ 
noon  slippers. 

One  pair  of  arctics  for 
winter  days. 

U.  S.  Rubber  footv,  ■ear 
has  the  style  girls  look  for. 


For  boys  who  are 
going  away  to 
school 

Boys  who  are  going  away 
to  school  this  fall  will  find 
the  following  necessary: 

One  pair  of  rubbers 

One  pair  of  arctics 
for  winter 

If  the  boy  is  going  to  a 
country  school  rubber 
boots  should  be  added. 

U.  S.  Rubber  footwear 
will  last  through  hard 
winters  and  rough  wear. 


Extra  thickness  at  the  heels 
and  toes  —  heavy  rolled 
edges  —  expert  shaping  so 
they  won’t  slip  off  little  feet 


Ask  for 

“U.  S.”  Rubbers 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


MARY’S  GOT  A 

ALREADY 

BY  ANNE  O’HAGAN 


BOOK 


NO,  I  can’t  give  Mary  a  book,”  so  runs  the 
humorous  excerpt  from  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Baffled  Christmas  Shopper; 
‘‘Mary’s  got  a  book  already.” 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  comment,  at  once 
illuminating  and  funny,  on  the  way  the  “other 
half”  doesn’t  read,  “Mary’s  got  a  book  al¬ 
ready!”  It  is  akin  to  the  reply  of  the  small  boy 
whose  hostess  sought  to  remind  him  of  the 
remedy  for  a  jam-stained  face  by  asking: 
“Why,  Tommy,  what  are  napkins  for?”  To 
whom  Tommy  sincerely  replied:  “For  com¬ 
pany.”  The  “other  half”  with  their  amusing 
hiatuses  in  the  knowledge  of  the  well-read, 
well-bred  world  and  its  ways! 

But  however  negligible  napkins  may  be,  it 
isn’t  really  funny  about  Mary  who  has  a  book 
already.  It  is  pathetic,  it  is  tragic,  it  is  of 
sinister  omen.  Let  us  say  that  she  is  a  young 
Mary — sixteen,  seventeen.  Here  she  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  a  world  which  we  elders — 
God  forgive  us! — have  made  a  confusion,  a 
darkness,  compared  to  which  primeval  chaos 
seems  orderly  and  benign. 

Here  she  stands,  bewildered,  it  may  be, 
conscious  of  ignorance,  conscious  of  unarmed¬ 
ness,  or,  worse  yet,  cock-sure,  flippantly 
unaware  of  the  need  for  wisdom,  the  need  for 
weapons.  And  we  laugh  when  we  say  that 
Mary’s  got  a  book  already!  Books  that  put 
knowledge  in  her  hands,  that  give  breadth  to 
her  vision,  that  equip  for  life  as  no  other  single 
force  equips! 

QIVE  Mary,  give  Tommy,  books  and  a  little 
time  and  a  little  education  with  which  to 
read  them,  and  we  shall  have  begun  to  make 
some  atonement  to  them  for  all  the  pitfalls  we 
have  been  so  busily  digging  in  the  path  then- 
feet  must  tread,  for  all  the  snarled  problems 
we  turn  over  to  their  hands  for  unraveling. 

“Isn’t  the  country  full  of  libraries?”  the 
bored  victim  of  the  multitudinous  admonitions 
and  unnumbered  drives  wants  to  know. 
“Aren’t  the  booksellers’  windows  full  of  books? 
If  Alary  and  her  kind  don’t  read,  it  isn’t  our 
fault.  It’s  because  they  prefer  to  sit,  wide¬ 
mouthed  and  goggle-eyed,  at  the  movies,  or  to 
giggle  from  a  soda-fountain  stool  at  the  white- 
aproned  clerk  who  is  pouring  sticky  sirup  over 
their  sundaes.  And,  anyway,  isn’t  the  im¬ 
portance  of  books  overrated  by  the  bookish?” 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  booksellers’ 
windows  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  are  full  of  books,  there  are  vast 
tracts  between  these  cities  where  there  are  no 
booksellers’  windows  at  all.  The  bookseller  in 
the  United  States  is  overwhelmingly  and  sinis- 
terly  the  product  of  the  larger  cities.  That 
opportunity  to  mellow  mind  and  heart  from 
browsing  among  books,  looking  into  them, 
reading  here  a  page  and  there  a  page,  idling 
affectionately  among  them  as  a  country  lad 
idles  along  a  wood-path,  acquiring  knowledge 
wLh  every  dawdling  step — that  opportunity 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  inhabitants  of  possibly 
twoscore  of  the  large  population  centers  in  this 
country.  So  much  for  bookstores.  And  as 
for  libraries — — ! 

J  jOW  many  of  those  who  read  this  article, 
comfortably  entrenched  in  the  conviction 
that  the  United  States  does  more  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  its  young  people  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  realize  that  we  have,  roughly,  some 
sixty  million  inhabitants  who  have  practically 
no  library  facilities?  How  many  know  that 
seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  2,964  counties  in 
this  country  have  no  public  book-collections 
worthy  the  name  of  library? 

Yet  the  drive  of  the  American  Library 
Association  last  Spring  was  inspired  by  this 
appalling  fact,  and  every  newspaper  reader 
ought  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  “Appalling” 
is  not  too  hysteric  an  adjective  to  use  in  this 
connection.  The  printed  word  is  a  vital 
force,  how  immensely  vital,  how  dynamic, 
despots  have  always  understood,  and  they 
have  therefore  deprived  their  subjects  of  it. 
That  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  should, 
through  mere  sluggishness,  deprive  themselves 
of  it  would  be  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  ages  if  it 
were  not  one  of  the  calamities. 

Mary — who  has  “got  a  book  already!” 

Of  course,  if  it  happened  to  be  the  right  book 
it  might  suffice.  Single  volumes  have  been 
known  to  accomplish  wonders,  but  it  would 
require  the  gift  of  divination  to  determine 
which  volume  would  sow  the  seed  of  miracle  in 
Alary  s  brain.  Who  could  possibly  have  fore¬ 
seen,  for  example,  that  out  of  the  “Lives  of 
the  Saints”  would  come  part  of  the  inspiration 
that  put  an  end  to  the  night  of  Czardom  in 
Russia  and  ushered  in  the  red  dawn  of  freedom 
that  we  all  hope  will  translate  itself  into  the 
clear  light  of  a  peaceful  day?  Yet  it  was  so. 

A  book,  no  more,  no  less. 

T'O  RE  ALIZE  the  poignancy  of  that  tale,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  hear  it,  as  I  did, 
from  the  lips  of  that  heroine  of  the  most  stir¬ 
ring  of  modem  epics,  from  Mme.  Breshkovsky, 
“the  little  grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion,  that  woman  great  in  dauntlessness,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  love.  It  would  be  necessary  for 
you  to  see  her  blue  eyes,  that  have  looked  on 


so  many  horrors  without  once  losing  faith,  suf¬ 
fuse  with  tears  at  the  recollection — think  of 
it! — of  St.  Barbara. 

She  tells  the  tale  with  utter  naivete.  The 
book  lay  on  a  table  in  her  mother’s  dressing- 
room  on  the  feudal  Russian  estate  where  she 
was  bom.  The  child  used  to  look  at  its  pic¬ 
tures,  which  fascinated  her,  pictures  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  noble’s  dwelling,  of  his  daughter,  young 
and  beautiful,  of  Roman  workmen,  soldiers, 
of  torturers.  Before  she  could  read,  the 
little  girl  used  to  ask  her  mother  to  tell  her  the 
story  of  the  beautiful  Roman  maiden  who  was 
martyred  for  her  belief  in  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  When  she  grew  old  enough  to  read  to 
herself,  she  used  to  pore  over  the  tale  of  the 
young  Roman  girl  whom  tortures  could  not 
induce  to  recant  her  faith. 

ANi>  — so  “Babushka”  says,  so  most  plainly 
she  believes — when  again  and  again  it  has 
come  to  her  to  make  the  choice  between  her 
own  welfare  and  that  new  beauty  which  she 
had  envisioned — freedom,  opportunity,  for  her 
beloved  Russian  people — again  and  again  she 
has  recalled  that  lovely  young  Roman  girl 
whom  no  pain  could  weaken,  and  she  has  put 
aside  weakness  in  her  turn.  Prison,  exile,  the 
breaking  of  dear  ties,  half  a  century  of  persecu¬ 
tion — they  were  all  bearable  to  her  hi  the  sa¬ 
cred  recollection  of  the  book  upon  her  mother  s 
table. 

The  history  of  books  as  the  electric  sparks 
igniting  human  engines  to  great  dynamic  work 
is  full  of  thrilling  stories,  but  none  more  stir¬ 
ring  than  this,  of  the  book  that  burned  like  a 
torch  through  the  long  blackness  of  Siberian 
nights,  in  the  dark  air  of  dungeons,  under  the 
midnight  skies  of  concealment  and  flight. 
It  bums  still  for  the  stalwart  woman  of  more 
than  seventy,  who,  though  bewildered  at  the 
unexpected  face  that  freedom  in  Russia  has 
turned  toward  her,  remembers  the  Roman 
maiden  who  scorned  pain,  and,  remembering, 
refuses  to  bend  her  gray  head. 

QF  COURSE,  at  the  first,  glancing  look,  the 
story  seems  to  support  the  “  Alary ’s-got-a- 
book-already”  theory  of  book-ownership.  It 
is  to  one  book  that  Mme.  Breshkovsky  be¬ 
lieves  she  owes  so  much  of  the  determination 
that  has  shaped  her  life  and  is  helping  to 
shape  her  country’s  destiny.  But  it  was  one 
book  out  of  many;  one  chosen  by  some  subtle 
affinity  of  attraction  from  among  how  many! 
It  would  never  be  safe  to  leave  to  any  power 
short  of  omniscience  the  choice  of  the  One 
Book  for  Alary,  were  there  to  be  but  one. 
Even  chemical  reactions  with  calculable,  cal¬ 
culated  agents  are  astonishingly  ticklish 
affairs,  and  when  it  comes  to  mental  chemis¬ 
try,  to  the  delicate  differentiations  of  play 
between  mind  and  mind,  the  reactions  are 
quite  beyond  human  foretelling. 

Even  an  astute  revolutionary  leader  in 
Russia,  desiring  to  sow  the  seed  of  his  doctrine 
in  a  young  Russian  noblewoman’s  mind,  would 
probably  have  exposed  the  little  Katerina  to 
something  quite  unlike  the  life  of  St.  Barbara- 
intellectual  revolutionists  have  grown  rather 
scornful  of  old,  religious  lore!  He  would, 
perhaps,  have  cunningly  left  the  works  of 
Karl  Alarx  on  the  table  in  the  Babushka’s 
mother’s  dressing-room — and  the  world  might 
have  been  the  poorer  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  quite  the  most  picturesque 
figure  in  recent  history. 

T  he  incalculable  element  of  literature  as 
propaganda — sadly  overworked  word  and  most 
erratic  of  influencing  processes! — is  illustrated 
by  a  story  which  the  educational  bureau  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  the  Interior  is  telling 
in  one  of  the  circulars  it  puts  forth  to  aid  re¬ 
cruiting  for  the  merchant  marine.  Two  boys 
from  a  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  village  ran  away 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  joined  the 
Marines.  There  was  not  a  sea-story  in  their 
home,  not  a  sea-faring  relative  or  friend  in 
their  community.  And,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  as 
the  college  song-book  puts  it  “the  wind  from 
the  ocean  ne’er  ruffles  the  rose.”  How,  then, 
did  the  call  of  the  many-sounding  sea  come  to 
the  lads? 

^HY,  there  was  an  old  calendar  or  poster 
pinned  against  the  kitchen  wall — a  poster 
of  a  white  sail-boat  skimming  one  of  the  sap¬ 
phire  seas  of  lithography !  It  wrought  upon  the 
boys  as  St.  Barbara  and  her  torturers  upon  the 
little  Russian  girl;  it  fired  some  latent,  un- 
guessable  spark  in  their  beings — and  the  sea- 
service  of  their  country  was  the  richer  thereby. 
Now,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  trying 
deliberate  propaganda  and  advising  the  free 
use  of  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,”  “Ty¬ 
phoon,”  “The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,”  and 
similar  literature  for  the  rousing  of  sea-dreams. 

We  can  make  American  blood  leap  again  in 
response  to  the  splendid  sea  stories  of  Dana, 
Bullen  and  Conrad,”  declares  the  bureau. 
The  next  step  is  obvious ;  it  can  make  American 
blood  leap  again  in  response  to  these  authors, 
only  where  American  blood  is  exposed  to  them 
—only  where  bookstores  and  libraries  make  the 
habit  of  reading  as  instinctive,  almost,  as  the 
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THE  CHILD’S  INTELLIGENCE 


equaled  or  excelled  by  twenty  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  children.  If  it  is  115,  he  is  equaled  or  ex¬ 
celled  by  ten  out  of  one  hundred.  If  it  is  125, 
by  three  out  of  one  hundred.  If  it  is  130,  by 
only  one  out  of  one  hundred. 

If  his  I.Q.  is  about  90,  he  is  equaled  or  ex¬ 
celled  by  eighty  out  of  one  hundred.  If  it  is 
35,  by  ninety  out  of  one  hundred ;  if  75,  by 
ninety-seven  out  of  one  hundred ;  if  70  or  be¬ 
low,  by  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  know  that  your 
child  is  only  equaled  or  excelled  by  ten  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  a  hundred?  May  a  mother  sit  com¬ 
placently  back  and  say,  “My  child  will  always 
be  among  the  upper  ten  in  this  world;  why 
need  I  worry  about  his  bringing  up  and  educa¬ 
tion?”  We  must  never  forget  for  a  moment 
that  while  intelligence  is  indispensable  to  suc¬ 
cess,  it  by  no  means  insures  it.  Life  is  not  so 
simple  as  that.  It  is  only  too  easy  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  fall  below  the  possibilities  of  his 
endowment.  Such  elements  as  character, 
emotional  stability  and  ability  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  are  very  largely  accounted  for  by 
education  and  environment.  Who  does  not 
know  the  brilliant  youth  who  has  ended  by 
becoming  an  unsocial  recluse  or  a  recognized 
•■queer  duck”? 

TT  IS  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  importance 
*  of  heredity  and  environment  in  determining 
the  fate  of  an  individual.  We  must  put  all  our 
energy  and  intelligence  into  determining  what 
the  hereditary  equipment  of  an  individual  is, 
in  order  to  adapt  his  environment  to  his  capac¬ 
ities.  If  a  child’s  native  equipment  is  below 
the  average,  while  his  brother’s  is  above  the 
average,  shall  we  give  the  first  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  and  let  the  other  take  his  chances?  Or 
shall  we  set  ourselves  a  different  goal  with 
each  and  exact  requirements  which  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  each  is  able  to  satisfy?  These  are]  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  not  bo  answered  wholesale,  but 
may  be  solved  in  individual  instances  by  ascer¬ 
taining  the  facts. 

Along  with  a  high  type  of  intelligence  al¬ 
most  invariably  goes  a  very  sensitive  nature. 
A  child  with  such  an  endowment  may  suffer 
irreparable  injury  from  unwise  treatment  on 
the  part  of  his  parents,  while  a  duller  child 
would  hardly  be  hurt  by  it.  Boredom,  lack  of 
stimulation  and  rough  handling  may  produce 
neurotic  traits — that  is,  habits  of  bad  adjust¬ 
ment — in  a  very  bright  child,  while  nagging, 
fault-finding  and  lack  of  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment  may  fail  to  develop  the  innate  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  slower  one.  So,  after  all,  the  parent 
and  the  school  are  jointly  responsible  for  a 
child’s  adult  ability  to  make  effective  and  suc¬ 


cessful  connections  with  the  world  about 
him. 


TYURING  the  same  decade  that  gave  us  the 
discovery  by  Binet  that  intelligence  is  meas¬ 
urable,  came  the  discovery  by  Freud  that  our 
lives  after  all  are  governed  not  by  reason  but 
by  feeling,  and  that  emotional  adjustments  in 
mature  years  hinge  largely  on  the  family  pat¬ 
terns  made  in  childhood. 

The  incentives  which  help  a  child  in  his 
school  life  are  all  rooted  in  Ins  home  patterns. 
If  the  school  and  the  home  are  to  work  to¬ 
gether,  they  should  share  all  the  knowledge 
that  can  be  had  of  each  individual  child,  in 
regard  to  his  health,  his  intelligence,  and  his 
motives. 


THE  MEANING  OF  “INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS” 

Above  140  I.Q. — “Near-genius”  or  genius. 

120  to  140  I.Q. — Very  superior  intelligence. 

110  to  120  I.Q. — Superior  intelligence. 

90  to  110  I.Q. — Normal  or  average  intelli¬ 
gence. 

80  to  90  I.Q. — Dulness,  rarely  classifiable  as 
feeble-mindedness . 

70  to  80  I.Q. — Border-line  deficiency,  some¬ 
times  classifiable  as  dulness,  often  as 
feeble-mindedness. 

Below  70  I.Q. — Definite  feeble-mindedness. 

'T'HIS  table  is  quoted  from  “The  Measure- 
ment  of  Intelligence”  by  Lewis  M.  Ter- 
man.  Dr.  Terman  qualifies  it  in  this  way : 
“When  we  use  these  terms,  two  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind :  First,  that  the  boundary  lines 
between  such  groups  are  absolutely  arbitrary, 
a  matter  of  definition  only;  and,  second,  that 
the  individuals  composing  one  of  the  groups 
do  not  make  up  a  homogeneous  type.” 

Miss  Irwin,  the  author  of  the  foregoing 
article,  has  done  and  is  doing  notable  work  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  City  in  the  study  of 
the  child  mind,  being  one  of  the  foremost  of 
American  investigators  in  this  field. 

In  an  early  issue  will  appear  another 
article  from  her  pen,  directing  the  reader  how 
to  measure  the  child’s  physical  development, 
how  to  judge  whether  your  own  child  is 
normal. 
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habit  of  breathing,  as  necessary  as  the  habit  of 
eating. 

The  stories  of  books  as  missionaries  are  end¬ 
less.  Through  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  did  such  wonderful  work  during 
the  war  with  books,  hundreds  of  these  stories 
have  been  collected,  a  whole  thick  volume  has 
been  made  of  them.  But  while  these  tales 
have,  perhaps,  an  immediacy  which  gives 
them  vividness,  they  are  no  more  poignant,  no 
more  remarkable,  than  old  tales  of  books 
which  the  shallowest  mining  in  library  archives 
and  in  biography  brings  forth. 

Is  there  a  more  powerful,  a  more  touching, 
a  more  sacred,  picture  in  the  world  than  that  of 
the  young  Lincoln  pausing  at  the  end  of  his 
furrows  to  read  a  sentence  from  the  Bible  or 
from  Shakespeare?  Gould  there  be  a  more 
inspiring  tale  of  gallantry  than  that  of  the 
little  Russian  girl — to-day,  by  the  way,  a 
librarian  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library — who,  reading  in  Moscow 
from  Raymond’s  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
inspired  to  make  sacrifices,  to  dare  trials  and 
dangers,  to  risk  all  sorts  of  adventure,  in  order 
that  she  might  reach  the  generous  soil  from 
which  that  great  man  had  sprung? 

QUT  in  Wisconsin,  they  tell  a  tale  that  has 
J  the  pioneer  ring  about  it,  the  tale  of  a  man 
who,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  during  the  Civil  War 
ran  away  and  enlisted  in  the  Northern  Army. 
The  war  was  over  in  a  year  and  he  was  at 
home  again,  setting  up  as  a  blacksmith.  He 
married  at  eighteen.  One  would  have  thought 
his  career,  in  any  large  public  sense,  closed. 
But  not  so.  Young  Anthony  Donovan  had  a 
taste  for  books.  He  read  Franklin’s  auto¬ 
biography.  He  began  to  acquire  a  little 
library,  paying  for  his  books  on  the  instalment 
plan,  saving  the  money  for  the  payments  out  of 
his  tobacco  fund.  He  died  not  very  long  since, 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  admired  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bench  in  his  State. 

“Mary’s  got  a  book  already” — enough,  if 
the  book  happens  to  be  Franklin’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy,  and  happens  also  to  be  the  exact  ele¬ 
ment  needed  to  crystallize  the  floating  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  semi-ambitions  of  the  mind  to 
which  it  is  addressed! 

“All  right,”  the  bored  victim  of  the  drives 
and  lectures  and  admonitions  surrenders. 
“All  right,  have  it  your  own  way.  Books  are 
wonderfully  important,  though  we  ourselves 
have  regarded  them  as  relaxation  for  our 
lighter  moments  rather  than  as  mechanisms 
for  the  heavy  engineering  work  of  fife.  But 
we  give  in.  They’re  the  electric  spark  that 
starts  the  gasoline  engine,  if  you  will.  Go 
ahead  and  give  everybody  a  chance  at 
them.” 

JJUT  there  must  be  more  than  passive  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  doctrine  of  the  dynamic  power 
of  books.  There  must  be  active  cooperation 
in  the  work  of  getting  them  to  everybody. 
Books,  you  will  have  noticed,  if  you  buy  them, 
have  gone  up  in  price.  If  wood  pulp  grows 
scarce,  and  if  printers  say  that  in  order  to  pay 
the  prices  which  the  butchers,  the  bakers  and 


the  candlestick  makers  are  charging  them,  they 
in  turn  must  receive  more  money — books  have 
got  to  be  dearer. 

According  to  most  of  the  publishers,  this 
increase  in  the  cost  of  books  has  not  resulted 
in  less  reading,  in  fewer  sales,  but  it  has,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  judge  the  situation, 
resulted  in  a  change  of  readers.  There  is  a 
new  book-buying  public.  The  old  book¬ 
buying  public,  like  the  old  buying  public  of  so 
many  other  semi-luxuries,  is  perforce  curtailing 
its  expenditures,  and  the  new  book-buying 
public  is  not  yet  a  public  of  established  tastes, 
of  literary  traditions. 

'THE  popular  books  winch  the  new  book- 
buyers  buy  have  not  changed  much  in  tone 
because  of  the  great  cataclysm  through  winch 
the  world  has  passed.  There  was  a  rather 
wide-spread  expectation  that  the  influence  of 
the  war  upon  fiction,  upon  poetry,  would  be 
seen  by  this  time  in  a  revulsion  against  the 
realistic  school  and  in  a  revival  of  the  romantic 
school.  Publishers  generally  thought  that 
authors  would  have  had  enough  of  depicting 
the  world  as  it  was,  and  that  readers,  similarly, 
would  want  to  escape  from  the  realm  of  the 
actual  into  that  of  the  imagination. 

But,  thus  far,  no  such  change  has  been  ob¬ 
served.  Novelists  are  writing  as  though  war 
had  made  no  deep,  spiritual  impression  upon 
them;  that  is,  without  evincing  any  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  world  of  phenomena  into  a 
region  of  ideality.  The  war  itself,  however,  is 
finished  as  immediate  literature.  There  is  no 
demand  whatever  for  war  books,  even  those  of 
the  higher  journalistic  type  which  had  their 
day  of  popularity.  It  is  only  chronologically 
that  the  war  seems  to  mark  a  period  in  fiction; 
spiritually  it  has  not  yet  done  so. 


pUT,  whatever  kind  of  books  authors  are 
producing,  at  whatever  prices  publishing 
houses  are  putting  them  out,  and  however 
much  the  old  reading  public  is  being  forced 
to  turn  its  book  money  into  boiled  rice  and 
shoes,  the  fact  remains  that  in  this  new  world, 
this  new-old  world,  this  terrible,  wounded, 
twisted  world  which  war  has  left  for  the  young 
to  reconstruct,  no  tools  are  so  potent  as  books. 
Mary  must  have  her  book — she  must  have  it 
by  the  hundred.  For  it  is  impossible  to  pred¬ 
icate  beforehand  which  books  are  going  to  be 
potent  with  which  minds.  For  Keats  it  is  a 
copy  of  Chapman’s  Homer  that  opens  the 
door  of  beauty;  for  Breshkovsky  it  is  St. 
Barbara;  for  little  OlgaRubinoff  it  is  Abraham 
Lincoln;  for  Jack  London,  out  upon  a  book¬ 
less  Western  ranch,  it  is  a  weather-beaten, 
torn  copy  of  a  novel  of  Ouida’s! 

There  must  be  not  alone  “books  for  every¬ 
body,”  as  the  American  Library  Association 
put  it  in  their  drive,  but  there  must  be,  ap¬ 
proximately,  all  books  for  everybody.  There 
must  be  libraries  in  every  little  schoolhouse, 
there  must  be  traveling  collections  of  books 
winding  up  the  lonely  mountain  roads,  there 
must  be  sea-stories  and  land-stories,  as  well  as 
books  on  mechanics  and  engineering,  in  the 
library  of  every  ship  that  sails  the  seas. 


That  care  which  maintains  healthy 
teeth  and  gums  is  largely  a  matter  of 
habit.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
to  start  children  right. 

A  Listerine  mouthwash  should  always 
follow  the  regular  brushing  of  the  teeth. 

Its  liquid  form  allows  it  to  penetrate  to 
those  inaccessible  places  where  bacteria 
secrete  themselves. 

Its  antiseptic  strength  tends  to  prevent 
the  development  of  these  bacteria. 

In  this  way  Listerine  helps  to  keep 
teeth  sound  and  gums  healthy. 

Listerine  also  has  other  uses.  As  a 
gargle  it  wards  off  throat  infection.  As 
an  antiseptic  dressing,  applied  immedi¬ 
ately,  it  prevents  the  infection  of  cuts 
and  scratches. 

Keep  Listerine  always  in  the  home  for 
use  as  a  part  of  daily  hygiene  and  for 
prompt  application  in  case  of  minor 
emergencies. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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—  and  merriment 
abounds,  then  come  the 
happiest  sweets  of  all  — 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers. 
A  welcome  always 
awaits  them  with  their 
delicate  outer  strips  and 
delicious  creamy  filling. 


Sold  in  the  famous 
In-er-seal  Trade  Mark  package. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


It’s  a  case  of  sweets  with 
the  sweet  when  you  serve 
Ramona  and  Anola  Sugar 
Wafers  with  Nabisco.  To¬ 
gether  they  offer  an  allur¬ 
ing  combination  of  ravish¬ 
ing  flavors  that  will  charm 
the  most  indifferent  palate. 

The  wise  hostess  knows 
the  peace  -  of  -  mind  that 
comes  of  having  on  hand  a 
supply  of  these  ready-to- 
serve  tidbits. 


Continued  from  page  9 

SISTER  SUE 


it  was  joy,  sorrow,  anger,  or  a  fearsome 
questioning  that  had  strained  her  emotions 
to  the  breaking-point,  those  ten  minutes  of 
vibrant  fellowship  with  the  ivory  keys  brought 
back  her  poise  and  serenity  of  soul.  Sister 
Sue’s  family  irreverently  called  it  “taking  it 
out  on  the  piano.”  And  it  was  always  left 
for  Gordon  to  add,  with  a  roguish  twinkle, 
that  they  were  mighty  glad  the  piano  was 
there,  just  the  same! 

Sister  Sue  wrote  to  Cousin  Abby  that  eve¬ 
ning.  To  herself  she  said  she  wanted  to  do  it 
before  she  lost  her  courage,  and  before  they — 
her  family — lost  theirs.  The  letter  written, 
she  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  For  long 
hours  she  lay  awake,  half  the  time  assuring 
herself  over  and  over  that  she  was  not  an  un¬ 
feeling,  selfish  wretch,  unfilial  and  unsisterly, 
to  want  to  five  her  own  fife ;  the  other  half  was 
spent  in  trying  to  plan  what  she  should  say 
to  Martin  Kent. 

Martin  would  not  like  it,  of  course.  She 
was  quite  sure  of  that.  He  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  that  she  should  tell  him  she  had  decided 
to  set  an  early  marriage  date.  But  she  had 
already  told  him  that  she  should  not  do  that. 
As  if  she  were  going  to  tie  herself  down  at 
twenty  years  of  age  to  what  would  be  merely 
another  laundress  and  another  brand  of  soap! 
After  she  had  made  a  name  for  herself — 
that  would  be  a  different  matter. 

QO  MARTIN  would  not  exactly  be  pleased 
with  what  she  was  going  to  tell  him.  She 
knew  that.  But  he  would  not  be  like  her 
father,  or  Gordon,  or  even  May.  She  was 
sure  of  that  also.  He  would  show  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  be  proud  and  excited  and  glad 
when  she  told  him  what  Signor  Bartoni  had 
said.  He  always  praised  her  playing  and  said 
he  thought  she  had  wonderful  talent.  So  she 
was  sure  he  would  understand  and  not  object — 
not  really  object  to  her  wanting  to  make  the 
most  of  that  talent. 

Sister  Sue  went  to  sleep  finally.  In  her  ears 
once  more  was  ringing  the  applause  of  un¬ 
counted  audiences,  and  in  her  eyes  was  the 
■vision  of  herself  bowing  her  thanks  to  the 
clamorous  “Encore,  encore,  Susanna  Gilmore, 
encore!” 

Martin  Kent  called  the  next  evening. 

Martin  Kent  was  engaged  in  writing  the 
Great  American  Novel.  That  is,  he  said  it 
was  going  to  be  that,  when  it  was  finished. 
He  had  told  Sue  several  times  that  it  was  going 
to  bo  by  far  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done. 

Martin  Kent  already  had  several  novels  to 
his  credit — or  discredit,  as  one  chose  to  look 
at  it.  They  were  more  or  less  erratic,  and  they 
had  not  sold  well — not  that  this  disturbed 
their  author,  however.  Martin  Kent  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  public  taste,  with  a  dis¬ 
dainful  “Who  cares?”  and  a  merry  “I  should 
worry!”  To  be  sure,  there  were  those  who 
wondered  why  he  did  not  worry,  for  certainly 
his  visible  means  of  support  were  very  slender. 

TJE  WAS  known  to  have  only  a  small  annuity 
aside  from  what  his  books  brought  Mm. 
Others — one  of  whom  was  Gordon  Gilmore — 
said  that  they  understood  quite  well  why  he 
did  not  worry;  he  didn’t  need  to,  if  he  was 
going  to  marry  Susanna  Gilmore — wluch  was 
a  most  unkind  insinuation  to  make,  especially 
concerning  one  who  was  at  that  very  moment 
engaged  in  writing  the  Great  American  Novel 
which  would,  of  course,  sell  away  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  perhaps  Gordon 
and  some  others  had  not  quite  so  much  faith 
in  the  Great  American  Novel. 

Sue  Gilmore  had  faith  in  it;  so,  too,  had  her 
young  sister  May.  May  was  particularly 
interested.  Was  not  she  herself  writing  stories, 
also— or  trying  to?  Was  not  she  going  to 
write  The  Great  American  Novel  some  time? 
Of  course  she  was!  May  just  knew  this  novel 
of  Martin  Kent’s  was  going  to  be  a  wonderful 
success.  May  did  not  realize,  perhaps,  to 
what  extent  that  confidence  on  her  part  had 
to  do  with  the  author’s  black  eyes,  ready 
smile,  and  debonair  self  generally.  May  re¬ 
garded  her  future  brother-in-law  as  the  most 
thrillingly  handsome  man  she  had  ever  seen — - 
and  May’s  experience  was  not  limited.  She 
was  familiar  with  the  features  of  nearly  every 
Adonis  of  the  screen  and  the  footlights. 

As  for  John  Gilmore — John  Gilmore  was 
not  a  movie  fan,  neither  was  he  thrilled  at  the 
sight  of  Adomses  in  every-day  life.  He  knew 
little  of  the  Great  American  Novel,  and  he 
cared  still  less.  He  knew  little  of  Martin 
Kent —  and  perhaps  he  cared  less,  also.  That 
the  young  author  had  once  said  something  to 
Mm  about  wantmg  to  marry  his  daughter 
Susanna  he  remembered  perfectly.  He  had 
answered:  “Well,  well,  what  do  I  know  about 
it?  Ask  your  Sister — ”  then  had  caught  him, 
self  just  in  time  and  finished,  “Ask  the  young 
lady  herself,  sir.”  He  remembered  that.  He 
knew  now,  too,  that  there  was  some  sort  of  an 
“understandmg”  between  the  two  young 
people.  But  the  fact  never  loomed  large  in  1ns 
thoughts,  and  carried  only  a  vague  conscious¬ 
ness  of  somethmg  that  was  possibly  to  happen 
M  the  dim  and  distant  future. 

HTO-NIGHT,  when  Martin  Kent  called.  Sister 
Sue  was  alone  in  the  liviu  -room.  John  Gil¬ 
more  was  closeted  m  the  library  with  two  men 
who  had  come  on  busmess  soon  after  dmner; 
and  May  and  Gordon  were  off  for  the  evening. 
Sister  Sue  was  glad  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  having  the  room  qMte  to  themselves.  She 
had  much  that  she  wanted  to  say  to  Martrn 
Kent;  and  she  did  not  want  to  be  interrupted. 
She  knew,  too,  that  first  she  must  listen  to 
what  Martin  Kent  Mmself  had  to  say  of  Ms 
own  domgs.  Martin  Kent  always  spoke  first 
and  listened  afterward.  Not  but  that  he  was 
entertaining — Martrn  Kent  was  a  good  talker. 
It  was  just  that  it  was  Ms  way  to  start  in  with 
a  fMl  account  of  Ms  own  affairs  first,  as  if  they 
were  the  most  mterestmg  of  any  subject  that 
coMd  be  broached.  For  that  matter,  they  were, 
many  times.  Martin  Kent  was  always  havmg 
unusual  experiences. 

To-night  he  had  been  away  a  week  “getting 
atmosphere,”  he  s^id,  for  Ms  novel.  He  had 
spent  the  entire  time  in  a  little  Vermont  town 


M  the  Green  Mountains,  and  he  had  many 
stories  to  tell  of  the  splendid  “copy”  he  had 
found  there.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  storv 
itself. 

“And  it’s  gomg  to  be  the  very  best  thing 
I  ever  did,”  he  cried,  his  face  alight. 

“I’m  glad.  And — and  you  look  very  happy 
Martin,”  the  girl  said  a  little  wistfMly. 

“I  am  happy.  Who  wouldn’t  be  happy? 
Aren’t  we  always  happy  when  we  know  we 
are  doing  our  very  best?” 

It  was  Sue’s  chance,  and  she  grasped  it. 

“THAT'S  it,  that’s  it  exactly,”  she  interposed 
a  little  feverisMy ;  “and  that’s  why  I 
want  to  do  my  best.” 

The  man  laughed  lightly. 

“And  so  you  do,  my  dear;  you  always  do 
your  best.” 

Impatiently  she  brushed  tins  aside. 

“No,  no,  you  don’t  understand.  I  mean  I 
want  to  do  my  best  m  my  music.” 

“And  so  you  do,  I  say.” 

“But  I  want  to  do  better!” 

“All  right!  That’s  a  laudable  ambition, 
I’m  sure,”  he  bantered. 

Then  she  told  him — hurriedly,  impetuously, 
with  little  half-fiMshed  sentences  that  were 
eloquent  of  suppressed  fear  and  longing.  And 
when  she  had  finished  she  sat  back  palpitating, 
her  eager  eyes  on  Martrn  Kent’s  face.  She 
was  so  sure  Martin  Kent  would  understand 
and  sympatMze!  And  yet - 

And  Martin  Kent  understood,  but  he  did 
not  sympatMze.  He  laughed  first,  and  called 
the  idea  silly  and  absurd,  and  he  asked  why 
in  the  world,  with  her  money,  she  should  care 
to  take  up  a  thing  like  that.  When  he  found 
her  still  unmoved  he  became  stern  and  digni¬ 
fied  and  grieved;  and  reproached  her  bitterly 
that  she  should  prefer  a  public  career  to  a  life 
of  peace  and  love  under  Ms  sheltering  care. 

“But,  Martrn,  I  haven’t  said  that  I  wouldn’t 
marry  you  some  time,”  she  argued,  in  response 
to  tMs.  “I’ve  just  told  you  that  I  want  first 
to  try  my  wmgs.  I  want  to  do  something 
really  worth  wMle.  I  want  to  make  you  all 
proud  of  me.  I’ve  got  it  m  me!  I  know  I’ve 
got  it  in  me,  to  make  people  see  what  I  see  and 
hear  what  I  hear  when  I  play.  Oh,  Martin, 
don’t  you  see?” 

“T  SEE — that  you  don’t  love  me,”  said 
Martin  Kent  passionately. 

He  tried  pleadmg  then.  With  all  Ms  emo¬ 
tional  power  and  Ms  command  of  words 
he  appealed  to  her  heart  and  to  her  sympatMcs. 
He  pictured  her  life,  barren  and  wasted  with¬ 
out  love.  He  pictured  Ms  own  work,  come  to 
naught,  a  failure,  because  of  the  lack  of  her 
love  and  her  presence  as  an  incentive.  He 
pictured  them  both  grown  old,  with  love  and 
youth  lost  forever.  As  he  drew  it,  it  was  a 
picture  calcifiated  to  strike  terror  to  the 
stoutest  heart. 

Sister  Sue,  caught  up  m  the  whirlwind  of 
his  wooing,  was  lifted  to  an  exaltation  of  sur¬ 
render  and  self-sacrifice  that  saw  only  love, 
and  the  world  well  lost.  And  Martin  Kent 
went  away  that  evening  with  her  promise  to 
marry  Mm  m  June. 

“I  never  dreamed  he  cared  so  much  for  me,” 
she  sighed,  as  she  settled  herself  to  sleep  that 
Mght.  “It  is  nice  to  be  loved  like  that;  and, 
of  course,  such  love  really  is  the  greatest  tMng 
m  the  world!” 

Just  as  she  was  dozmg  off  another  thought 
came. 

“I  suppose  I  won’t  need  Cousin  Abby  now. 
He  said  I  coMd  five  right  along  here  just  tho 
same  after  we  were  married.  But — oh,  well, 
if  she  comes,  let  her  come.  I  sha’n’t  mind. 
It’ll  take  some  care  away  from  me;  and  I 
shall  want  more  time  to  myself  when  I'm 
married,  anyway,”  she  murmured  happily. 

CISTER  SUE  was  still  on  the  heights  of  self¬ 
surrender  and  exalted  sacrifice  the  next 
morning.  It  was  still  all  for  love  and  the  world 
well  lost  with  her.  But  she  decided  not  to 
tell  her  family  of  the  change  in  her  plans  until 
Cousin  Abby’s  letter  shoMd  have  arrived, 
settling  beyond  doubt  whether  or  not  Cousin 
Abby  herself  was  coming. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Cousin  Abby’s 
reply  came  promptly,  almost  by  return  mail. 
Cousrn  Abby  would  be  delighted  to  come. 
She  was  not  only  glad  to  be  of  service  to  them, 
but  she  was  pleased,  she  was  sure,  that  dear 
Susanna  was  gomg  to  improve  her  wonderfM 
talent,  and  make  a  great  name  for  herself. 
She  coMd  come  now,  any  time,  just  as  soon 
as  they  wanted  her.  And  she  signed  herself 
devotedly  theirs,  Cousrn  Abby  Herford. 

Sister  Sue  winced  a  little,  and  bit  her  lip 
over  the  “wonderfM  talent”  and  the  “great 
name.”  But  she  scornfully  asked  herself  what 
was  a  wonderfM  talent  or  a  great  name  com¬ 
pared  to  love,  real  love?  True,  at  the  same 
time  she  put  both  hands  to  her  ears  as  if  to 
shut  out  an  insistent  somethmg  that  was 
clamoring  to  be  heard,  and  then  she  hurried 
to  tell  her  family  that  she  had  given  up  her 
career  and  that  she  and  Martin  Kent  were 
going  to  be  married  in  June. 

Sister  Sue  did  not  wait  to  tell  her  family 
all  at  once.  She  took  them  as  she  foimd  them, 
one  or  two  at  a  time;  and  she  gave  her  M- 
formation  hurriedly,  almost  feverishly,  with 
little  catches  m  her  throat. 

Their  manner  of  receiving  it  was  charac¬ 
teristic  m  each  case. 

T-JER  sister  May  clasped  her  hands  to  her 
breast  and  drew  an  ecstatic  sigh,  gazrng  at 
the  ceiling  as  she  cried:  “Oh,  Sister  Sue,  how 
perfectly  lovely!  And  you’ll  have  a  church  wed- 
ding,  of  course,  and  I’ll  be  maid  of  honor. 
What  shall  I  wear?  Oh,  you  lucky  girl!  I 
think  Martrn  Kent  is  positively  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  so  do  all  the  girls. 
They’re  simply  crazy  over  Mm.  Sue,  Sister 
Sue,  what  shall  I  wear?”  But  Sister  Sue  was 
already  half-way  down  the  stairway;  Gordon's 
clear  wMstle  of  the  latest  bit  of  rag-time  had 
sounded  from  the  hall  below. 

Gordon  received  the  news  of  Sister  Sue’s 
coming  marriage  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug. 

Continued  on  page  71 
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SISTER  SUE 


“I  expected  as  much.  All  right,  Sis,  I  wish 
you  joy.  He’s  a  lucky  dog,  all  right,  all 
right!” 

It  was  two  days  before  Sister  Sue  found  a 
chance  to  tell  her  father.  When  he  was  not  away 
or  at  the  telephone,  or  closeted  with  some  man 
in  the  library,  he  was  so  irritable  and  so 
obviously  concerned  with  his  own  affairs  that 
she  did  not  like  to  broach  the  subject.  And 
when  she  did  tell  him  she  had  to  repeat  her 
words  before  she  penetrated  his  absorbed 
absent-mindedness.  Even  then  she  elicited 
only  an  abstracted  “Yes,  yes.  Well,  I’m  glad, 
I’m  sure,”  as  he  got  up  to  go  into  the  library. 

It  was  left  for  Gordon  to  precipitate  matters 
by  saying  that  same  night  at  the  dinner-table: 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  Sister  Sue,  of  course 
Cousin  Abby  isn’t  coming  now,  I  take  it?” 

“But  she  is,”  smiled  the  girl.  “I’ve  had  a 
letter,  and  she’ll  come  at  any  time,  and  be 
glad  to.” 


“you  bet  she  would!”  Gordon  was  still 
smiling.  “But  of  course  she  won’t  have  to 
now.  We  don’t  need  her.” 

“No,  of  course  not,”  interposed  May;  “for 
of  course  you’ll  live  here,  Sue.  You  said  you 
were  going  to.” 

“You  bet  she’s  going  to  live  here,”  cut  in 
Gordon,  with  a  sly  laugh. 

“Certainly  I’m  going  to  live  here.”  Sister 
Sue’s  chin  had  lifted  a  little.  Her  eyes  were 
meeting  Gordon’s  challenging  glance  with  a 
flash  of  vague  annoyance.  “Martin  said  he 
wouldn’t  think  of  taking  me  away.” 

“You  bet  he  wouldn’t!”  .  chuckled  Gordon 
again  mischievously.  But  when  his  sister’s 
eyes  flashed  another  questioning  glance  of  an¬ 
noyance  toward  him,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  repeated:  “Oh,  well,  we  don’t  need  Cousin 
Abby  now,  anyway.” 

“But  I’ve  just  told  you  she  is  coming,” 
declared  Sister  Sue  with  some  spirit.  “We 
asked  her,  and  she’s  accepted.  We’ve  got  to 
have  her.  Besides,  I  want  her.  There’s  all 
the  shopping  and  the  dressmaking,  and  I  shall 
want  some  time  to  myself,  after  I’m  married; 
and - 

“Will  you  have  the  bridesmaids  wear  pink 
or  blue?”  interrupted  May  eagerly. 

“Oh,  you  women!”  cried  Gordon  disgustedly, 
with  the  blase  air  of  a  man  of  forty.  Then, 
appealingly  to  his  father,  “Dad,  say  some¬ 
thing,  can’t  you?  We  don’t  need  Cousin  Abby 
here,  do  we?  Do  we,  dad?”  he  repeated,  as 
his  father  still  continued  to  gaze  abstractedly 
at  the  empty  plate  before  him. 


“UH?  WHAT?  Cousin  Abby?  Need  her?  How 
^  should  I  know?”  He  frowned  irritably. 
“Ask  your  sister  Sue.  I — I’ve  got  other  things 
to  think  of,”  he  finished,  as  he  pushed  back 
his  chair  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

“But,  father,  there’s  the  dessert!  You’re 
not  waiting  for  dessert!”  cried  his  elder 
daughter. 

“Don’t  want  any.  Had  enough— too  much,” 
he  tossed  over  his  shoulder  as  he  disappeared 
through  the  doorway. 

The  three  young  people  at  the  table  ex¬ 
changed  glances.  Dessert  and  coffee  on  the 
table,  and  the  waitress  out  of  the  room,  May 
spoke : 

“For  pity’s  sake,  what’s  the  matter  with 
father?”  she  demanded  fretfully.  “He’s  as 
cross  as  two  bears  lately.” 

“Humph!  Make  it  three,”  shrugged  Gordon 
disrespectfully. 

“Hush!  I’m  ashamed  of  you,”  protested 
Sister  Sue,  a  worried  look  coming  to  her  face. 
“Something  is  plaguing  him;  I  know  there  is. 
Or  else  he’s  sick.” 

“Well,  if  he’s  sick,  I  know  who’ll  have  to 
be  nurse,  and  it  won't  be  Cousin  Abby,” 
teased  Gordon,  his  eyes  merry. 

“Sue,  shall  we  wear  pink  or  blue,  or  will  you 
have  it  a  rainbow  wedding,  with  all  the  colors?” 
palpitated  May.  “Oh,  have  it  a  rainbow 
wedding,  Sister  Sue,  please  have  it  a  rainbow 
wedding!” 


“VES,  please  have  it  a  rainbow  wedding. 
Sister  Sue!”  mocked  Gordon  mischievous¬ 
ly.  “Only  I  supposed  rainbows  came  after  the 
storm,  not  before  it,”  he  chuckled  as  he  rose 
from  the  table. 

“For  shame,  Gordon  Gilmore!”  remonstrated 
May  indignantly.  “As  if  there  was  going  to 
be  any  storm  after  this  wedding!  This  is 
going  to  be  the  live-happily-ever-after  kind, 
isn’t  it,  Sister  Sue?” 

But  Sister  Sue  only  drew  a  long  sigh.  Her 
troubled  eyes  were  still  on  the  doorway  through 
which  John  Gilmore  had  disappeared  a  few 
moments  before. 

“May,  something  is  worrying  father,”  she 
said  anxiously. 

“I  wonder  what  it  is.” 

Two  days  later  she  knew.  Indeed,  the 
whole  world  knew — their  world.  For  big, 
black  head-lines,  sprawling  across  the  front 
page  of  every  morning  newspaper  in  the 
city,  told  that  the  old  firm  of  Gilmore  &  Glode, 
bankers  and  brokers,  had  gone  to  the  wall. 

They  told  also  that  Glode  had  shot  himself 
in  his  office,  and  that  the  senior  member,  John 
Gilmore,  had  collapsed  under  the  strain,  and 
been  taken  home  unconscious.  But  they  did 
not  tell  of  the  horror  and  heartache,  the  tears, 
exclamations  and  lamentations,  the  terror  by 
night  and  the  confusion  by  day;  the  tele¬ 
phoning,  telegraphing,  messengers,  doctors, 
nurses,  hurried  consultations  and  quick  orders. 

AT  THE  Gilmore  home  it  was  Sister  Sue,  of 
_ 1  ^  course,  whose  shoulders  bore  the  entire  load. 
It  was  she  who  quieted  May’s  hysterics, 
soothed  Katy  and  Mary,  calmed  Gordon, 
gave  directions,  sent  telegrams  and  messages, 
and  then  appeared  at  her  father’s  bedside  to 
assure  his  waking  consciousness  that  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right,  and  that  he  was  not  to 
worry  one  bit.  And  John  Gilmore,  his  be¬ 
fogged  brain  not  in  condition  to  realize  any¬ 
thing  clearly,  recognized  the  staff  upon  which 
he  had  leaned  for  the  past  six  years,  and 
obediently  settled  back  to  a  comfortable 
consciousness  that  everything  was,  indeed,  all 
right. 


From  Martin  Kant  Sister  Sue  had  received 
first  a  shocked  telephonic  inquiry,  then  a  box 
of  beautiful  roses  and  an  exquisitely  worded 
note,  assuring  aer  of  his  undying  affection  and 
sympathy,  and  telling  her  how  hard  it  was 
for  him  to  refrain  from  flying  on  the  swift 
wings  of  love  straight  to  her  side;  but  that  he 
realized  how  full  her  hands  and  heart  must  be 
at  this  most  distressing  time,  and  would  not 
demand  even  a  moment’s  attention  to  add  a 
feather’s  weight  to  her  already  overburdened 
dear  self.  When  things  were  more  calm,  and 
she  was  a  little  rested,  he  would  come.  Until 
that  time  he  was  aer  very  devoted  lover,  whose 
thoughts  were  always  with  her,  even  though 
he  was  forcing  his  feet  to  keep  from  seeking  her. 

The  gist  of  this,  but  couched  in  very  dif- 
erent  terms,  Sister  Sue  told  Gordon  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  irate  question,  the  third  day  after 
the  crash,  as  to  where  Martin  Kent  was. 

“He  will  come  later.  He  sent  me  some 
beautiful  flowers,  and  wrote  that  he  wanted  to 
come  now,  but  that  he  knew  I’d  be  too  busy 
to  see  him,  so  he’d  wait  till  I  had  more  time.” 

“Humph!”  growled  Gordon.  “Till  you  had 
more  time,  indeed!  Why,  doesn’t  he  come 
and  do  something  for  you,  so  you'll  have  more 
time?” 

“Nonsense,  Gordon!  There’s  nothing  he 
can  do,  I’m  sure,”  protested  Sister  Sue,  with 
a  haste  so  precipitate  that  it  looked  suspicious¬ 
ly  like  an  old  argument  already  used  to  con¬ 
vince  some  one  other  than  the  indignant  youth 
now  before  her.  “He — he  is  trying  to  help  the 
best  way  he  knows,  by  staying  away  and  not 
bothering  us.  He  feels  so  sorry  for  us!  He 
wrote  a  beautiful  letter.” 


“UUMPH!”  ejaculated  Gordon  again.  “A 
1  1  lot  he  cares!” 

“Oh,  but  he  does  care,”  interposed  May, 
before  her  sister  could  speak.  “I  saw  him 
yesterday  on  the  avenue,  and  he  turned  and 
walked  with  me;  and  he  told  me  how  much  he 
cared,  and  how  sorry  he  was  for  us.  He’s 
broken-hearted.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  maybe  he  is — at  the  failure  of  Gil¬ 
more  &  Glode,”  murmured  the  young  fellow, 
with  an  expressive  lift  of  his  eyebrows. 

“Indeed  he  is!”  If  there  was  a  covert 
insinuation  in  Gordon’s  words,  his  sister  May 
gave  no  sign  of  having  noticed  it.  “And  he 
spoke  perfectly  beautifully  of  father,  and  said 
how  dreadful  it  must  be  to  see  him  like  this, 
and  how  could  we  endure  it!  And  he  said  he 
never  could  endure  seeing  suffering  like  that. 
He  simply  couldn’t.  He’s  so  sensitive,  you 
know!  Oh,  he  feels  dreadful,  I  know  he  does,” 
reiterated  May,  as  her  brother,  with  a  shrug 
and  a  superior  smile,  turned  away.  “Doesn’t 
he,  Sister  Sue?”  she  appealed  then  to  the  elder 
girl. 

“Why  yes,  of  course!  Of  course  he  feels 
dreadful,”  corroborated  Sister  Sue.  “He 
wrote  a  beautiful  letter,  a  perfectly  beautiful 
letter!  And  he’s  coming  soon  to  see  us.  He 
says  he  simply  can’t  stay  away  very  long.” 
Sister  Sue  laughed  and  blushed  a  little  self¬ 
consciously  as  she  finished  speaking.  But 
there  was  still  that  curious  little  precipitate 
haste  in  voice  and  manner  as  if  striving  to 
carry  unmistakable  conviction. 


TT  WAS  on  the  fourth  evening  after  John  Gil- 

mo:  e  had  been  carried  up-stairs  to  his  room 
that  Martin  Kent  called.  He  brought  roses 
again,  and  he  had  made  his  appointment  by 
telephone.  His  fiancee  was  awaiting  him  alone 
in  the  living-room. 

He  was  very  tender,  very  loving.  Even  the 
manner  in  which  he  kissed  her  showed  how 
deeply  grieved  he  was  for  her.  But  to-night 
it  was  not  his  own  affairs  that  he  spoke  of 
first. 

“Now  talk  to  me.  Tell  me  everything.  I 
want  to  know  all  your  plans,  darling,”  he 
begged,  as  they  seated  themselves  before  the 
open  fire. 

She  drew  a  long  sigh.  Her  eyes,  fixed  on  his 
face,  were  wistful  and  infinitely  weary. 

“It  will  be  good  just  to  sit  aDd  talk  a  little 
while,”  she  admitted.  “Oh,  Martin,  I’m  so 
tired!  There  have  been  so  many  things  to 
think  of.” 

“Of  course  there  have,  dear.” 

“And  there  hasn’t  been  any  one  but  me  to 
decide — everything .  ’  ’ 

“I  know  it.  But  that's  nothing  new  to  you, 
dear.”  He  was  plainly  trying  to  raise  her 
spirits. 

She  smiled  faintly,  even  while  she  sighed. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know.  But  there’s  never  been 
anything  like  this  before.  Oh,  Martin,  it’s  so 
awful,  so  perfectly  awful  to  see  father - ” 

The  man  stirred  a  little  restlessly. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know;  it  must  be  very  terrible. 
But  don’t — just  don’t  think  of  it,  darling.” 


‘BUT  I  have  to  think  of  it.  I  have  to  think 
what  to  do.” 

“You  mean — ”  He  waited  for  her  to  finish 
his  sentence. 

“I  mean  that  everything  will  have  to  be 
different  now,  of  course.” 

He  threw  a  quick  look  into  her  eyes. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  won’t  marry  me?” 

“Oh,  no,  not  that.  There’ll  be  the  wedding, 
only  it’ll  be  a  different  wedding.”  She  smiled 
a  little  wistfully,  and  her  voice  broke.  “It 
won’t  be  much  of  a  rainbow  wedding  now, 
I  guess,  with  pink-and-blue  bridesmaids  and 
flowers  and  music  and  a  big  church  full  of 
guests!  I’ll  be  lucky  if — if  I  have  a  white 
muslin  dress  to  get  married  in.” 

“As  if  I  cared  about  that!”  he  scoffed.  But 
he  did  not  meet  her  eyes  as  he  pulled  a 
cigar  from  his  pocket.  “You  don’t  mind  if  I 
smoke?” 

She  shook  her  head — an  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  concession,  for  he  had  already  lighted  a 
match. 

“Of  course  you  know  we — we’ve  lost  every¬ 
thing,”  she  said  after  a  moment’s  silence. 

“So  I  judged,  if  the  newspapers  told  the 
truth,”  he  nodded.  “But  as  if  we  cared  for 
that!”  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  still  turned  away. 

“However,  was  it  really  as  bad  as  they 
made  it  out?” 
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Makers  of  vacuum  sweepers 
have  long  searched  for  the  secret 
of  silence.  Now  the  pinnacle  of 
quietness  and  efficiency  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Hamilton  Beach 
Vacuum  Sweeper. 


It  is  a  conscientious  cleaner 
that  doesn’t  grumble  as  it  works. 
No  nerve-racking  whining  and 
screeching.  It  is  as  silent  and  quiet 
as  it  is  tireless  and  long-lasting. 


With  its  motor-driven  brush  it 
is  a  cleaner  of  real  power.  Made  to 
be  more  value  for  the  money,  and 
guaranteed,  by  Hamilton  Beach, 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  world’s 
largest  makers  of  house¬ 
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“A  Cube 
Makes 
a  Cup” 

“  Simply  Add 
Boiling  Water” 


Days  when  your  appetite  fails  you — when 
the  best  food  would  not  tempt  you — you  wish 
you  had  an  appetite  like  a  healthy,  growing 
boy.  And  so  you  can.  You  can  arouse  that 
appetite  by  starting  your  meal  with  a  hot, 
savory  beverage.  Piping  hot  Steero — rich, 
meaty,  delicious — is  just  the  thing. 

Hot  Steero  is  good  at  breakfast;  it  adds 
relish  to  your  luncheon ;  begin  your  dinner 
with  hot  Steero  and  you  will  eat  as  heartily 
as  a  growing  boy. 

Hot  Steero  is  easy  to  prepare.  Put  a  Steero 
Cube  into  a  cup  and  add  boiling  water.  It  is 
ready  instantly. 

You  will  find  scores  of  other  ways  to  use 
Steero— in  scalloped  dishes,  meat  gravies, 
vegetable  sauces,  its  delightful  flavor  gives 
that  “different”  taste.  Put  Steero  on  your 
order  list  today,  and  insist  that  you  get 


Have  an 
Appetite 
like  a 
Growing 


STEERO. 


Steero  Cubes — the  name  Steero  is  on  every 
wrapper — are  sold  in  boxes  of  12.  If  not  readily 
obtainable  at  your  dealer’s,  we  will  mail  direct 
upon  receipt  of  35  cents.  Large  families,  clubs, 
boarding  houses,  and  hotels  will  find  the  tins  of 
50  and  100  more  convenient.  Ask  your  grocer, 
druggist,  or  delicatessen  dealer  for  Steero. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  of  Steero  Cubes  so 
that  you  may  learn  how  good  Hot  Steero  tastes, 
what  a  wonderful  flavor  it  has.  Write  today.  If 
you  enclose  ten  cents  we  will  also  send  you  the 
64-page  Steero  Cook  Book,  full  of  practical  and 
delicious  recipes — helpful  to  every  housewife. 

Schieffelin  &.  Co.,  227  William  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  for 

American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 
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SISTER  SUE 


“I’m  afraid  so.  Of  course  father  can’t  be 
questioned.  It  wouldn’t  do  any  good  if  we 
did  question  him.  He  doesn’t  remember 
much.  And  it’s  a  mercy  he  doesn’t,  of  course.” 
“But  won’t  he  ever  remember?” 

“Perhaps — some  tilings.  The  doctor  says 
he’ll  be  better  than  this  very  soon,  and  he  may 
live  for  years.  But  he  probably  won’t  ever  be 
quite  right  in  his  mind  again.  ’Twas  a  nervous 
breakdown — a  sort  of  shock  to  the  nerves,  he 
says.  Oh,  Martin,  it’s  awful!” 

“Yes,  I  know.”  Again  the  man  stirred 
restlessly.  ‘But  what — what  are  your  plans?” 

“We  don’t  know  yet,  except  that  we’re  to 
give  up  everything,  of  course.  That’s  what 
folks  always  do,  when  they  fail,  isn’t  it?” 
She  gave  a  weary  little  smile.  “Mr.  Loring 
has  been  out  here  every  day.  He  knows  every¬ 
thing  about  father’s  affairs,  you  know — more 
than  even  father  himself,  I  guess.  Anyway, 
he  knows  enough.  We’ll  have  to  give  up  the 
house  and  the  cars  and  everything  here,  of 
course.” 

“But  where  will  you  go?” 

“yERMONT — Gilmoreville.  Father  owns  the 
old  Gilmore  homestead  there,  and  Mr.  Lor¬ 
ing  says  he  thinks  he  can  save  that  for  us.  It 
isn’t  much  of  a  place,  but  you’d  think,  to  hear 
Mr.  Loring,  that  ’twas  a  gold  mine,  and  we 
were  the  luckiest  people  to  have  that  much. 
And — well,  maybe  we  will  be,”  she  laughed 
unsteadily, 

“What  sort  of  a  place  is  it?  Ever  been 
there?” 

“Not  much  lately.  We  used  to  go  when 
we  were  children,  and  wo’ve  been  there  a  little 
two  or  three  times  since,  in  the  Summer. 
It’s  just  a  big  country  house  in  a  country 
town.  I  must  confess  I  don’t  exactly  look 
forward  to  it.  And  I  haven’t  dared  to  tell 
Gordon  and  May  yet.” 

“It’s  a  shame,  Sue!  I  declare,  I  wouldn’t 
stand  it,”  cried  the  man. 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed. 

“I’m  afraid  we’ve  got  to.  It’s  the  only 
tiling,  Mr.  Loring  says.  And,  anyway — ”  her 
eyes  flasned  with  a  sudden  sparkle  almost 
mirthful — “I  have  thought  of  one  advantage. 
It’ll  be  good  for  you.  You  won’t  have  to  go 
away  for  copy,  Martin!” 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  sudden 
exclamation.  Up  and  down  the  room  he 
paced,  twice,  three  times,  before  he  turned 
squarely  about  and  faced  the  girl  who  was  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him  with  eyes  that  showed  a  puzzled 
questioning. 

“Why,  Martin,  what’s  the  matter?”  she 
cried.  “What  have  I  said?  You’ve  talked 
yourself  about  hunting  in  country  towns  for 
copy!” 

“Sue,  I’ve  been  thinking.”  He  was  still 
standing,  facing  her.  There  was  something 
tense  about  voice  and  manner.  “I — I  sha’n’t 
be  there  to — to  watch  for  copy.” 

"WHY,  Martin /”  She  had  leaned  forward. 

She  sank  back  in  her  seat  now,  slowly,  un¬ 
certainly,  her  eyes  still  searching  his  face. 

With  an  abrupt  movement  the  man  came 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair  at  her  side.  He 
took  both  her  hands  in  his  and  held  them  fast 
while  he  talked. 

“Dearest,  I’ve  been  thinking.  All  these 
days  while  I’ve  been  away  from  you  I’ve  been 
thinking.  I  could  think  then.  I  can’t  think 
when  I’m  with  you.  I  ODly  think  I  want  you. 
But  these  last  few  days  I’ve  been  thinking — ■ 
of  what  you  said  to  me  the  other  night.” 

“The  other  night?” 

“About  your  music;  what  you  longed  to 
do.  What  Signor  Bartoni  said  you  could  do. 
And  I  thought  how  your  dear  eyes  sparkled  and 
shone  and  how  your  face  was  illumined  as  you 
talked.  And  I  thought  what  a  selfish  brute 
I  was  to  attempt  to  chain  your  bright  spirit 
to  sordid  every-day  living,  just  because  I 
wanted  you  with  me.  And  so  I  came  to-day 
determined  to  make  amends  as  best  I  could. 
And  now  I’m  telling  you.  I  take  it  back,  all 
my  pleading.  You  have  my  full  and  free 
consent  to  spread  your  wings  and  fly.  You 
have  not  only  that,  but  my  loving  sympathy 
and  all  my  good  wishes.” 

“You  mean?”  Her  eyes  were  incredulous. 

“T  MEAN,  go  on  with  your  music.  Make  a 
A  name  for  yourself  among  the  greatest  of 
earth.” 

“But,  Martin,  I — I  gave  that  all  up,”  she. 
faltered. 

“Why?” 

“Why,  because  of — of  what  you  said.” 
“Exactly!  I  knew  it!”  he  triumphed.  “And 
that’s  just  what  I  mean.  You  gave  it  up  be¬ 
cause  of  me,  and  of  what  I  said;  because  of  my 
selfishness.  And  I  won’t  have  it.  I’ve  come 
to  my  senses  now.  I  was  a  brute,  darling,  a 
selfish  brute.  But  I’m  not  one  any  longer. 
Why,  sweetheart,  do  you  think  I’d  ever  be 
happy  again  if  I  tied  you  down  like  that? 
Never!  And  now,  dear,  go  out  and  win.  I 
want  you  to.  And  you  can  win.  You’ve  got 
it  in  you.  I  know  you  have!” 

He  said  more,  much  more.  With  all  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  had  pleaded  against 
this  “music  madness”  of  hers,  he  pleaded  now 
for  it — only  now  it  was  not  music  madness. 
It  was  her  “God-given  message  to  the  world.” 

And  Iris  task  was  easier  this  time;  for  it  was 
not  nearly  so  hard  to  bring  back  to  the  girl’s 
ears  the  “Encore,  encore,  Susanna  Gilmore!” 
as  it  had  been  to  silence  those  clamorous  voices 
a  few  short  days  before.  And  in  the  end  he 
won,  if  Sister  Sue’s  eager  face  and  shining 
eyes  were  any  criterion — until  a  new  thought 
came  to  the  girl’s  mind. 

“Oh,  but,  Martin,  I  forgot.  I  can’t,  now,” 
she  despaired.  “There’s  the  money.” 

“Haven’t  you  anything  of  your  own?” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

“NTOT  a  tiling,  except  some  Magda  Silver- 
Mine  stock,  which  isn’t  worth  a  cent,  Mr. 
Loring  says.  Father  gave  each  of  us  ten 
thousand  shares  apiece  ages  ago.  He’s  never 
given  us  money,  only  an  allowance  every 
month.  Next  year,  when  I  am  twenty-one, 
he  was  to  have  given  me  something.  He 


always  said  so.  But  now  Martin,  I — I  can’t 
after  all,”  she  choked.  “I  haven’t  the  money.” 

“Pooh!  Earn  it!”  he  challenged  her.  “As 
if  you  couldn’t  teach  and  study  too!  And  it’ll 
be  all  the  more  credit  to  you  when  you  do 
reach  the  goal.” 

“But  do  you  really  think  I  could?” 

“I  know  you  could.” 

She  drew  an  ecstatic  breath,  though  it  ended 
in  a  sigh. 

“Of  course,  there’s  father  to  be  looked  out 
for;  but  he’ll  be  all  right.  Cousin  Abby’s 
coming  soon,  and  the  doctor  says  he’ll  be  up 
and  around  the  room  in  a  few  days,  anyway. 
Besides,  Cousin  Abby’s  a  wonderful  nurse  and 
housekeeper.  She’s  very  capable.  I  shouldn’t 
worry  a  bit  with  Cousin  Abby  here — I  mean 
there  in  Gilmoreville.” 

“Then  that’s  all  right,”  summed  up  the 
man;  “and  everything’s  all  right.  And  you 
will  forgive  me  now,  for  having  been  such  a 
selfish  brute  in  the  first  place?” 

“Why,  y-yes — no.  I  mean  you  weren’t  a 
selfish  brute,  Martin.” 

The  girl  spoke  impulsively,  a  little  in¬ 
coherently.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her 
eyes  shone.  She  had  the  air  of  one  who  has 
come  out  of  a  shadowy  forest  into  the  bright 
sunlight  where  the  way  shows  straight  ahead, 
leading  to  cloud-kissed  heights  beyond,  and 
yet  one  can  not  quite  beh'eve  the  evidence  of 
eyes  and  ears. 

“Do  you  think  really  I  could  do  it?”  she 
faltered. 

“I  know  you  could,”  he  assured  her  again. 
And  at  his  answer  tae  peace  of  a  great  content 
settled  upon  her  countenance. 

IE  WAS  still  there  when  Martin  Kent  went 

away,  leaving  with  her  as  a  good-by  thought; 
“And  we’re  all  going  to  be  so  proud  of  you!” 

Once  again  through  the  long  night  watches 
Sister  Sue  lay  awake  and  thought.  She  was 
more  calm  now,  more  rational.  True,  the 
clamorous  “Encore,  encore,  Susanna  Gilmore, 
encore!”  was  still  in  her  ears;  but  as  a  bit  of 
ballast  to  keep  her  feet  on  the  earth,  there 
was  the  thought  that  it  must  now  all  be 
brought  about  by  her  own  efforts. 

No  golden-paved,  flower-decked  path  of 
gentle  ascent  led  to  the  heights.  Nothing  but 
her  own  digging  would  open  the  path  before 
her  now;  and  every  step  upward  must  be 
quarried  out  of  the  rock  of  opportunity  by 
her  own  hand.  Martin  had  said  that.  The 
girl  thought  of  it  now,  and  thrilled  to  the 
challenge  of  the  words. 

Of  course  she  could  do  it!  It  just  meant 
teaching  while  she  was  studying,  and  even  in 
the  teaching  she  would  be  learning.  Besides, 
she  had  an  added  incentive  now.  Was  it  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  earn  money?  And  how  fortunate 
that  she  had  had  this  wonderful  talent  to 
enable  her  to  do  it! 

And  she  would  make  money  when  she  be¬ 
came  the  great  artist.  They  always  did.  She 
was  siue  they  did.  And  how  she  would  love 
to  add  comforts  and  luxuries  to  the  home,  and 
make  life  easier  for  her  father.  Poor  father! 
Oh,  how  dreadful  it  all  was! 

But  she  would  not  think  of  that.  She  would 
think  of  how  she  was  going  to  be  the  rescuer. 
She  would  think  of  the  tangible  help  and  com¬ 
fort  she  was  going  to  bring  into  the  home. 
And  it  was  so  especially  wonderful,  because 
all  the  while  she  would  be  doing  what  she  most 
wanted  in  all  the  world  to  do — go  on  with  her 
beloved  music  and  make  for  herself  a  name  and 
a  place  that  was  really  worth  while. 

And  how  good  of  Martin  Kent  to  let  her 
do  it,  after  she  had  promised  to  marry  him  in 
June!  But,  of  course,  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
Later  they  would  be  married.  But  now - 

^ND  with  the  inspiring  “Encore,  encore,  Su¬ 
sanna  Gilmore,  encore!”  ringing  in  her  ears, 
she  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Sister  Sue  broke  the  news  to  her  brother  and 
sister  that  they  were  to  go  to  Gilmoreville 
to  live.  The  new  joy  that  had  come  to  her 
had  given  her  courage  for  the  unpleasant  task. 
Besides,  she  realized  that  the  time  had  come 
when  they  mast  know  the  changes  in  store 
for  them.  Yet  her  heart  beat  faster  and  her 
lips  were  dry  as  she  began  to  speak. 

“Well,  children,  of  course  you  know  that 
we’ve  got  to  leave  here,”  she  announced  cheer¬ 
fully.  “So  I  suppose  the  sooner  we  begin  to 
prepare  for  it,  the  better.  The  doctor  says 
father  will  be  up  and  dressed  in  a  week;  and 
Mr.  Loring  says  we’d  better  begin  to  break  up 
as  soon  as  possible  after  that.” 

“Tough  luck!”  ejaculated  Gordon. 

“I  suppose  we’ll  have  to  go  to  into  a  snippy 
little  house  or  flat  on  some  mean  little  street, 
and  we’ll  be  so  ashamed  when  folks  call,” 
May  pouted. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  contradicted  Sister  Sue 
with  a  jauntiness  that  was  a  trifle  forced. 
“They’ll  have  to  come  a  long  way  if  they’re 
going  to  call  on  us!  We’re  going  to  Gilmore¬ 
ville.” 

“That  little  country  town?”  Gordon’s 
voice  expressed  unbelieving  disgust. 

“But  of  course  it’s  only  for  the  Summer,” 
May  suggested  hopefully. 

GISTER  Sue  hesitated.  It  was  going  to  be 

even  harder  than  she  thought. 

“We  don’t  know  how  long  it’ll  have  to  be,” 
she  reasoned,  still  cheerily.  “But  however 
long  it’s  to  be  we’ve  got  to  go;  so  don’t  fret. 
Besides,  Gilmoreville  is  a  lovely  old  town, 
and  we  may  enjoy  it.  Who  knows?” 

“Enjoy  it — a  stupid  little  place  like  that?” 
disdained  May.  “Why,  Sue,  you  know  what 
that  town  is!  There  isn’t  a  tiling  going  on, 
and  we  just  hated  it  the  last  time  we  were 
there!  Have  we  got  to  go?”  she  demanded 
tearfully. 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  to  go.” 

“Oh,  well,  cheer  up,”  cut  in  Gordon.  “There 
ought  to  be  good  fishing,  and  maybe  him  ting; 
and  the  cars’ll  help.  Besides,  we’ll  be  off  to 
school  Winters,  anyway.  So  we  won’t  be 
there  much,  after  all.” 

Con  ti  tiued  on  page  74 
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white  and  regular,  like  the  teeth  of  a  young 
animal. 

“There’s  some  cold  water  somewhere,  isn’t 
there?”  he  said. 

She  told  him  where  to  find  it,  and  he  cooled 
the  steaming  water  to  a  temperature  that  she 
could  endure  without  flinching.  Then  he 
made  her  rest  her  arm  in  it. 

“That’ll  comfort  it,”  he  said.  “Now,  have 
you  got  any  spirits  in  the  house?” 

“I  don’t  drink  spirits,”  she  said  quickly. 

He  smiled  again.  “No?  But  you  must 
this  time — just  to  complete  the  cure.  Tell 
me  where  to  find  them!” 

TTIS  smile  was  certainly  magnetic,  for  she 
*  *  told  him  without  further  protest. 

When  he  brought  the  spirits,  she  looked 
at.  him  for  the  first  time,  with  active  interest. 

“I  suppose  you  are  Inspector  Hill?” 

He  was  pouring  whisky  into  a  glass.  He 
gave  her  a  sidelong  glance.  “Now  that’s 
a  very  clever  guess,”  he  said.  “What  put 
you  on  to  that?” 

She  smiled,  mainly  because  he  had  meant 
her  to  smile.  “I’ve  been  half  expecting  you 
all  day,”  she  said. 

He  looked  down  at  her  more  fully  as  he 
finished  his  task.  “That’s  very  interesting,” 
he  said.  “Who  told  you  to  expect  me?” 

“My  brother — Jack  Burton,”  she  explained. 

“Oh!  Jack  Burton  is  your  brother,  is  he?” 
He  contemplated  her  thoughtfully  for  a  second 
or  two.  “Well,  I  seem  to  have  turned  up  at 
the  right  moment,”  he  said. 

“Yes.”  She  leaned  forward  with  flushed 
face  upraised.  “And  I  haven’t  said  ‘Thank 
you’  yet.  I’m  so  grateful  to  you.  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  grateful.” 

“Don’t!”  he  said.  “Drink  this  instead!  Drink 
to  the  lucky  chance  that  sent  me  your  way! 
I’m  proud  to  have  been  of  use  to  you.” 

She  took  the  glass  unwillingly.  “I’m  sure 
I  shall  hate  it.” 

“It’s  the  best  antidote  to  snake-poison  out,” 
he  said.  “I  swear  it  won’t  upset  you.  If  it 
makes  you  sleepy,  well,  you’re  in  the  right 
place  and  safe  enough.” 

She  liked  Ms  utterance  of  the  last  words. 
They  had  a  genuine  ring.  “But  if  I  drink, 
so  must  you!”  she  said.  “And  eat,  too!  Jack 
said  I  was  to  give  you  a  meal  if  you  came.” 

He  smiled  again — a  large,  humorous  smile. 

“That’s  the  kindest  tMng  Jack  Burton  has 
ever  done,”  he  said,  with  approval.  “I’ll  join 
you  with  pleasure,  missis.  Tliis  man-trapping 
business  is  hungry  work  for  all  of  us.” 

Dot  frowned  a  little.  It  did  not  please  her 
to  be  reminded  of  Ms  mission.  Her  former 
prejudice  began  to  revive  wit  Inn  her. 

“I  don’t  like  the  thought  of  it  myself,”  she 
told  Mm  abruptly.  “But,  of  course,  I’m  only 
a  ‘new  chum.’  ” 

“What?”  he  said,  pausing  in  the  act  of  pour¬ 
ing  Mmself  out  a  chink.  “That  sounds  as 
if  you  want  that  scoundrel  Bill  to  get  away.” 

CHE  colored  in  some  confusion  under  Ms 
°  look.  How  could  she  expect  to  make  a  police¬ 
man  understand?  “No,  no!”  she  said  with 
vehemence.  “I’m  not  quite  so  soft  as  that. 
I’d  shoot  Mm  myself  if  he  came  my  way.  But 
I  hate  to  think  of  a  dozen  men  all  on  the  track 
of  one.  It  really  isn’t  fair.” 

He  laughed,  but  without  superiority. 

“And  yet  you’d  swell  the  odds?  Do  you 
call  that  fair?” 

Dot  paused  to  collect  her  arguments.  It 
seemed  that  possibly  even  tMs  machine  of 
justice  carried  a  small  fragment  of  sympathy 
in  Ms  soul.  Certamly  he  was  not  the  judicial 
automaton  she  had  expected  Mm  to  be. 

“It’s  like  tliis,”  she  said.  “I’d  shoot  Mm 
if  he  came  my  way  because  he  has  done  us  a 
lot  of  miscMef,  and  I  want  to  stop  it.  But 
I’d  do  it  squarely.  I  wouldn’t  do  it  when  he 
wasn’t  looking.  And  I  wouldn’t — ever — 
make  it  my  profession  to  hunt  down  criminals 
and  even  employ  black  men  to  help.  I  tMnk 
that’s  hateful.  I’d  be  above  it.” 

“I  see.”  He  lifted  Ms  glass  to  her  in  a  silent 
toast  and  drank  a  deep  draft.  “Then  if  you 
chanced  to  know  where  he  was,  I  take  it  you’d 
just  settle  Mm  yourself  it  you  could.  But 
you  wouldn’t  m  any  case  give  him  away  to 
the  police.  Is  that  your  pornt  of  view?” 

“It  isn’t  unreasonable,  is  it?”  she  said,  with 
a  touch  of  eagerness.  “I  mean,  if  you  weren’t 
what  you  are,  wouldn’t  you  do  the  same?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  smilmg  at  her 
wMmsically.  “You  see,  berng  what  I  am, 
handicaps  me  rather.” 

DOT.  leaned  back  again.  He  had  disap- 
pornted  her.  But  she  could  not  neglect  her 
duty  on  that  account.  She  took  her  arm  out 
of  the  water  and  dried  it.  Then  she  rose. 

“How  does  it  feel?”  he  said. 

“Oh,  only  a  little  stiff,”  she  answered,  tinn¬ 
ing  away.  “Now  I  am  gorng  to  get  you  some- 
tiling  to  eat.  Sit  down,  won’t  you?” 

Her  tone  was  distant,  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
notice  any  change.  He  thanked  her  and  sat 
down,  facing  the  open  door.  Rohm  sat  pressed 
agarnst  Ms  knee.  It  was  evident  that  the  dog 
entertained  no  doubts  regarding  the  visitor. 
Having  passed  Mm  as  respectable  he  accepted 
Mm  without  reserve. 

TMs  fact  presently  occurred  to  Dot  as  she 
waited  upon  her  visitor,  and  she  broke  the 
silence  to  comment  upon  it. 

“He  doesn’t  take  to  every  one  at  sight,” 
she  said. 

“No?”  She  saw  again  that  frank,  disarming 
smile.  “You  see,  missis,  I  know  the  ways  of 
animals,  and  a  very  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
I’ve  found  it.” 

“I  wonder  why  you  call  me  missis,”  she 
said.  “I’m  Jack’s  sister,  not  Ms  wife.” 

He  looked  up  at  her.  “But  you’re  the  boss 
of  the  establishment,  I  take  it?” 

She  smiled  also  half  against  her  will.  “I’m 
rather  new  at  present.  But  no  doubt  I  shall 
learn.” 

“And  then  you’ll  go  and  boss  some  one  else?” 
he  suggested. 

She  colored  a  little.  “No.  I  shall  stick  to 
Jack,”  she  said  with  decision. 

“Lucky  Jack!”  he  said.  “But  you’re  qrnte 


right.  There’s  no  one  good  enough  for  you 
round  here.  We’re  a  low  breed  mostly.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that!”  she  protested  in  quick 
distress.  “I  never  thought  that!” 

“I  know,”  he  said.  “I  know.  But  you’ve 
sort  of  felt  it  all  the  same.  Me,  for  instance!” 
His  intensely  blue  eyes  challenged  her  sud¬ 
denly.  “Haven’t  you  said  to  yourself,  ‘That 
man  may  be  up  to  local  standard,  but  he’s 
made  of  shocking  crude  material’?  Straight 
now!  Haven’t  you?” 

She  hesitated,  her  face  burning  under  Ms 
direct  look.  “Do  you — do  you  really  want  to 
know  what  I  tMnk?”  she  said. 

“I  do.” 

She  answered  Mm  without  difficulty  in 
spite  of  her  embarrassment.  “I  think,  then, 
that  it  isn’t  you  yourself  at  all  that  I  feel  like 
that  about.  It’s  just  your  profession.  Why 
can’t  you  be  a  farmer  like  Jack?” 

“I  wish  I  were,”  he  said  unexpectedly. 

“Why?”  The  word  slipped  out  almost  in 
spite  of  her. 

He  answered  her  with  Ms  eyes  full  on  her. 

“Because  I’d  like  to  lead  the  sort  of  life  you 
would  approve  of,”  he  said.  “I’ve  a  notion 
it  would  be  worth  while.” 

CHE  turned  aside  from  Ms  look.  “It’s  only 
^  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course,”  she  said. 

“Is  it?”  he  said.  He  turned  Ms  attention 
to  the  meal  before  Mm,  and  ate  rapidly  for 
a  few  moments  while  he  considered  the  matter. 
At  length:  “Yes,”  he  said.  “I  suppose 
you’re  right.  Anyhow,  you  don’t  feel  drawn 
that  way.  You  won’t  feel  a  bit  pleased  if 
BuckskM  Bill  gets  caught  by  the  police  tMs 
journey,  after  what’s  happened  to-day?” 

Dot  shook  her  head.  “I  don’t  think  a  man 
ought  to  be  tracked  down  like  a  wild  beast,” 
she  said  resolutely. 

The  blue  eyes  that  watched  her  kindled  a 
little.  He  finished  what  was  on  Ms  plate  and 
pushed  it  back. 

“I’m  greatly  obliged  to  you,”  he  said,  “for 
your  hospitality.  I  needed  it — badly  enough. 
You’ll  thank  Jack  for  me,  won’t  you?  I  must 
be  gomg  now.  But  there’s  just  one  tMng  I’d 
like  to  say  to  you  first.” 

He  got  up  and  stood  before  her.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  admire  Ms  splendid  height  and 
breadth  of  chest.  He  could  have  lifted  her 
easily  with  one  hand.  And  yet,  strangely, 
though  she  felt  his  power,  ho  did  not  make 
her  aware  of  her  own  weakness. 

She  looked  up  at  Mm.  “Yes?  What  is  it?” 

“Just  tMs,  Miss  Burton,”  he  said,  and  some¬ 
how  he  fingered  over  the  name  in  a  fasMon 
that  made  it  sound  musical  m  her  ears.  “I’d 
like  to  strike  a  bargarn  with  you — because 
you’ve  made  a  sort  of  impression  on  me.  The 
odds  are  dead  against  Buckskin  Bill  escap- 
rng,  but — he  may  escape.  If  he  does,  will 
you — the  next  time  I  come  to  see  you — treat 
me — without  prejudice?” 

She  drew  a  sharp  breath  and  looked  at  him. 
“You — you — are  going  to  let  Mm  go?”  she 
said  Mcredulously. 

He  did  not  answer.  His  eyes  were  drawing 
hers  with  a  magnetism  she  could  not  resist. 

“The  odds  are  dead  against  Mm,”  he  said 
agam  after  a  moment.  “Is  it — a  bargain?” 

Her  heart  gave  a  queer  little  jerk  witlun  her. 
She  stood  motionless  for  a  space.  Then,  with 
a  little  qMvering  smile,  she  very,  very  slowly 
gave  Mm  her  hand. 

He  took  it  Mto  Ms  great  brown  one,  and 
though  Ms  touch  was  wholly  gentle,  she  felt 
the  force  of  the  man  throbbing  behind  it,  and 
it  seemed  to  surge  all  around  and  within  her. 
He  pushed  back  the  sleeve  from  the  place  whence 
he  had  sucked  the  poison.  It  only  showed  a 
little  red  now.  He  bent  very  low  until  Ms 
Ups  pressed  it  agarn.  Then  for  one  burnmg 
moment  they  neither  moved  nor  breathed. 

THE  next  tMng  that  Dot  realized  was  the 
passmg  of  Ms  great  figure  through  the  door¬ 
way  out  of  her  sight. 

A  great  lassitude  hung  upon  her.  Perhaps 
it  was  caused  by  the  heat,  or  possibly  by  the 
wMsky  he  had  made  her  chink.  It  pressed  her 
down  like  a  physical  weight.  She  gave  herself 
up  to  it  at  last,  and  leaning  back  in  her  chair 
like  a  tired  cMld  she  slept. 

Robin  lay  at  her  feet.  The  afternoon 
crawled  away.  Like  the  enchanted  princess 
of  old,  she  reclined  in  a  slumber  so  deep  that 
life  itself  seemed  to  be  suspended. 

The  sun  began  to  slant  toward  the  west, 
and  the  pastures  took  on  a  golden  look.  The 
lambs  gamboled  together  with  shrill  bleatmgs. 
But  Dot  Burton  slept  on  m  her  chair,  a  famt 
smile  on  her  face. 

It  was  drawing  toward  evenrng  when  Robrn 
raised  Ms  head  with  a  deep  growl.  There 
came  the  sound  of  footsteps  through  the  open 
door.  The  girl  stirred  and  slowly  awoke. 

She  stretched  up  her  arms  with  a  sleepy 
movement,  and  then,  as  voices  reached  her, 
roused  herself  completely  and  got  to  her  feet. 

Her  brother  and  another  man — a  tall,  lan¬ 
tern-jawed  stranger — were  entermg. 

Jack  led  the  way.  “Hello,  Dot!”  he  said. 
“Have  you  seen  anytMng  of  our  man?  He’s 
broken  cover  m  tMs  direction  in  spite  of  us. 
You  haven’t  shot  Mm  by  any  chance,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

Dot  looked  from  Mm  to  the  man  behmd  Mm. 

“INSPECTOR  Hill,”  said  Jack.  “Eh?  What’s 

1  the  matter?” 

“Notlung — nothrng!”  said  Dot.  Yet  she 
had  gone  back  a  step  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  policeman.  “How 
do  you  do?  I — I — am  very  pleased  to  meet 
you.  So  you  haven’t  caught  Mm  after  all?” 

Inspector  Hill  was  looking  at  her  keenly. 
He  wore  a  sardonic  expression,  as  of  one  who 
knows  that  he  has  been  outwitted.  “I  have 
not,  madam,”  he  said.  “Neither,  I  presume, 
have  you?” 

She  shook  her  head,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  face.  “No,  I  haven’t.  I  am  afraid  I 
have  been  asleep.  Are  you  sure  he  passed 
tMs  way?” 

Her  eyes  were  clear  and  candid  as  the  eyes 
of  a  boy.  Inspector  Hill  turned  Ms  own  away. 
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The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  serves  60  dishes.  And  it 
costs  about  the  price  of  three  chops,  or  nine  eggs,  or  one  fish. 

Each  dish  of  Quaker  Oats  supplies  supreme  nutrition.  It  is 
almost  the  ideal  food  in  balance  and  completeness.  As  vim- 
food  and  food  for  growth  nothing  grows  to  match  it. 

Why  pay  ten  times  as  much,  or  more,  to  serve  a  lesser  food 
for  breakfast,  when  oats  are  so  delicious? 

Compare  calory  values 


Foods  are  measured  by  calor¬ 
ies,  the  energy  unit.  The  large 
package  Quaker  Oats  contains 
6,221  calories. 

Note  the  table  at  side.  See 
how  much  it  takes  of  other  good 
foods  to  equal  6,221  calories. 

It  takes  60  pounds  of  assorted 
vegetables  to  equal  in  calory 
value  a  package  of  Quaker  Oats. 


the  Costs 

Compare  the  cost  per  1,000 
calories.  See  table  at  side,  based 
on  prices  at  this  writing. 

Note  that  meat,  egg  and  fish 
breakfasts  cost  8  or  9  times  a 
breakfast  of  Quaker  Oats.  And 
none  of  them  are  such  balanced 
foods,  none  so  good  for  children. 

This  argues  strongly  for  Quaker  Oats  breakfasts.  Serve  the  costlier 
foods  at  other  meals.  Save  on  your  breakfasts  —  perhaps  35c  —  by 
serving  these  delicious  and  nutritious  Quaker  Oats. 


Compare 

Cost  Per  1,000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats . 6%c 

Average  meats . 45c 


Average  fish . 50c 

Hen’s  eggs . 60c 


Vegetables  .  .  .  .  11c  to  75c 


1  Package  Quaker  Oats 
in  calory  value  equals 


About . 89  eggs 

Or . 9  quarts  milk 

Or . 17  lbs.  mackerel 

Or  ....  7  lbs.  round  steak 

Or . 9  lbs.  veal  cutlets 

Or . 21  lbs.  potatoes 

Or . 24  lbs.  bananas 


60  Dishes  Like  That 


At  the  cost  of  three  chops 


The  Food  of  Foods  at  its  Best 


This  brand  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only  —  just  the  rich,  plump, 
flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

The  flavor  makes  the  oat  dish  doubly  inviting,  and  it  costs  you  no 
extra  price. 


Costs  14  times  a  dish  of  Costs  12  times  a  dish  of 
Quaker  Oats  Quaker  Oats 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 
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Two  Apex  Features 

The  Apex  with  its  inclined- 
di’vtded  nozzle  and  horizontal 
motor  glides  easily  under  low- 
built  furniture ,  draws  up  the 
dust  from  around  chair  and  table 
legs ,  and  cleans  close  up  to  base¬ 
boards.  Apex  suction  is  just  as 
powerful  at  the  extreme  ends  oj 
the  nozzle  opening  as  inthecenter. 
This  insures  eaten,  thorough 
cleaning  all  the  way  across. 


i 


The  Practical  Value  of  Pride 


In  the  daily  conduct  of  your  own  home 
you  are  the  manager  of  the  finest  industry  in 
human  affairs.  You  need  help.  Mechan¬ 
ical  help  is  the  best  you  can  get.  With  the 
right  kind  of  mechanical  help,  your  man¬ 
agement  rises  to  the  highest  level,  because 
good  mechanical  help  is  perfectly  manage¬ 
able,  never  gets  cross,  contrary  or  rebellious 
and  works  for  almost  nothing. 


The  Apex  Suction  Cleaner 
represents  the  best  experience 
in  the  entire  history  of  Suc¬ 
tion  Cleaner  manufacture.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cleaners 
made,  and  one  of  the  most 
extensively  used.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  women  have 
shown  their  preference  for 
Apex  by  buying  it,  and  they 
bought  Apex  because  it  cleans 
clean,  without  possible  injury 
to  rugs,  carpets  or  fabrics  and 
because  it  exclusively  has  the 
inclined-divided  nozzle  that 
gives  it  two  working  advan¬ 
tages:  It  cleans  evenly 

through  its  entire  length,  and 
it  gets  into  the  places  that 
need  cleaning  the  most — 
up  to  baseboards,  around  the 
legs  of  furniture  and  under 
things. 


When  you  own  an  Apex  you 
use  it.  When  you  use  an 
Apex  you  have  a  clean  house. 
When  you  have  a  clean  house, 
your  neighbors  and  friends 
know  it  and  commend  you  for 
it.  Best  of  all,  you  know  it. 
You  enjoy  it.  You  are  proud 
of  it,  not  because  a  clean  house 
is  unusual,  but  because  an 
Apex-clean  house  is  healthful, 
cheerful,  comfortable  and 
beautiful.  Finally,  the  time 
you  save  is  only  an  incidental 
to  the  mental  satisfaction  you 
enjoy  in  knowing  that  your 
floor  coverings,  upholstery 
and  draperies  are  also  being 
saved.  There  is  a  dealer  near 
you  who  will  demonstrate  the 
Apex  in  your  own  home 
without  obligation.  Write  us 
for  his  name. 


THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  1073  E.  152nd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited 
102-104  Atlantic  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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SISTER  SUE 


“Well,  yes,  that’s  so,”  admitted  May  a 
little  less  dolefully.  “We  won’t  be  there  much, 
after  all.” 

Sister  Sue  assumed  a  blithe  confidence  she 
was  very  far  from  feeling. 

“Oh,  come,  come,  children,  this  will  never 
-do  in  the  world.  This  isn’t  a  matter  for  argu¬ 
ment.  We’ve  just  got  to  do  it,  and  there’s 
no  use  fretting.  Furthermore,  there  won’t 
be  any  car,  nor  any  expensive  schools  and 
colleges  for  either  of  you — just  yet.  You 
don’t  seem  to  understand.  We’re  poor ,  I  tell 
you.” 

“No  car!  No  college!”  cried  Gordon. 

“Have  we  lost  everything?”  demanded  May. 

“I  should  think  so,  by  the  way  Mr.  Loring 
talks.  He  seems  to  think  we’re  lucky  to  have 
even  Gilmoreville  to  go  to,”  Sister  Sue  sighed. 

“It’s  all  so  blamed  sudden,”  fumed  Gordon. 

“To  us — yes.  But  I  don’t  think  it  was  to 
father.”  Sister  Sue’s  voice  shook  a  little. 
“He’s  been  worried  and  irritable  and  absent- 
minded  for  quite  a  while.  You  know  he  has.” 

RUT  I  don’t  see  how  we’re  going  to  live  at 
all,”  quavered  May.  “I  don’t  see  how 
we’re  going  to  stand  it!” 

“But  we’ve  got  to  stand  it,”  declared  her 
sister.  “We’ve  just  got  to!  And  it  may  not 
be  so  bad  after  all.  Just  think  of  the  ideas 
for  stories  you  may  get  there.  May!  You 
know  Martin  loves  just  such  places  for  copy. 
We  shall  have  to  do  without  Mary,  of  course; 
but  weil  take  Katy.  And  Cousin  Abby’s  a 
splendid  housekeeper,  and  a  good  nurse  for 
father,  if  he  should  need  her.  Besides,  we’ll 
hope  it  won’t  be  for  long.”  A  rosy  glow  suf¬ 
fused  her  face  and  her  eyes  grew  luminous. 

“I’m  going  to  earn  money.  I  haven’t  told 
you  that.  Maybe  I  can  earn  enough,  after  a 
little,  to  provide  the  schooling,  too,  for  both 
of  you.  Oh,  I  hope  I  can!” 

“Earn  money!  You!”  ejaculated  Gordon. 

“Yes.  I’m  going  on  with  my  music.  I’m 
going  to  do — what  I  wanted  to  do  before,  only 
now  I  shall  have  to  work  a  little  harder, 
because  I  shall  have  to  teach  while  I’m  study¬ 
ing  in  order  to  pay  my  way.  But  when  I’ve 
won  out — when  I  get  there,”  she  hurried  on, 
ignoring  their  interrupting  ejaculations,  “then 
the  money’ll  begin  to  come  in  instead  of  going 
out,  and — and  we  won’t  have  to  live  in  Gilmore¬ 
ville  any  longer!” 

“VOU  don’t  mean  we’ve  got  to  go  to  that 
awful  place  to  live,  and  have  Cousin  Abby, 
too,  and  not  have  you  at  all?”  gasped  May. 

“Oh,  come,  Sis,  that’s  too  much  to  expect 
any  fellow  to  stand!”  exploded  Gordon  wrath- 
fully. 

“But  there’s  the  money — I’m  going  to  earn 
the  money.  We  need  the  money,”  urged  Sister 
Sue.  “You  don’t  want  to  forget  that.” 

“We’re  not  forgetting  Cousin  Abby,  either,” 
cut  in  Gordon.  “We’re  not  forgetting—” 


He  stopped  short,  an  odd  look  coming  to  his 
face.  “Why,  where  does  Kent  come  in?  1 
thought  you  two  were  going  to  be  married?” 

“We  were;  but  now  we  aren’t  till  later. 
He’s  going  to  let  me  go  on  with  my  music  and — 
and  be  a  concert  pianist  instead.  He  knew 
how  I  wanted  to.  He  said  that  he  felt  that  it 
was  very  wrong  and  selfish  for  him  to  try  to 
keep  me  from  it.  So  he  let  me  off  from  my 
promise  to  marry  him  in  June.” 

“Humph!  I  notice  he  didn’t  let  you  off 
until  after  this  happened,”  observed  Gordon, 

If  there  was  a  covert  insinuation  in  the 
youth’s  words  and  manner  no  one  seemed  to 
notice  it. 

“There  wasn’t  the  need,  before,  that  I 
should  earn  money,”  Sister  Sue  reminded  him 
with  some  dignity. 

“  But  there’s  all  that  beautiful  rainbow  wed¬ 
ding,”  bemoaned  May.  “Oil,  Sue,  how  can 
you  give  it  all  up?” 

“Oh,  but  think  of  what  I’m  getting,”- cried 
Sister  Sue,  her  face  still  eager  and  alight. 
“To  go  on  with  my  work,  and —  Oh,  the 
mail,”  she  broke  off  as  Katy  appeared  at  the 
door,  several  letters  in  her  hand,  the  greater 
share  of  which  a  moment  later  were  placed 
at  the  elder  daughter’s  plate. 

While  Gordon  was  reading  his  single  letter, 
and  May  hers.  Sister  Sue  picked  out  a  blue 
envelope  from  the  pile  and  hastily  opened  it. 

As  she  read,  all  the  light  and  eagerness  faded 
from  her  face,  leaving  it  suddenly  pinched  and 
drawn.  With  hands  that  shook  a  little,  she 
folded  the  letter,  put  it  back  in  its  envelope, 
and  raised  her  head.  The  cold  quietness  of 
her  voice  as  she  began  to  speak  won 
the  instant  attention  of  both  her  auditors. 

“VOU  need  not  worry  any  more  about  Cousin 
Abby.  She’s  just  written  me  a  letter.  She 
sends  her  love  and  sympathy  in  this  time  of 
our  great  trial  and  says  she  couldn’t  think  of 
burdening  us  with  her  presence  at  a  time  like 
this.  So  she’s  not  coming.” 

“Quitter,  quitter!”  stormed  Gordon.  “That’s 
just  about  the  kind  of  woman  I  thought 
Cousin  Abby  was!” 

“Why,  Gordon,  aren’t  you  glad?  I  thought 
you  didn’t  want  Cousin  Abby  to  come!”  cried 
May. 

“What  if  I  don’t?”  retorted  Gordon,  with 
lofty  scorn.  “That  doesn’t  hinder  my  saying 
she’s  a  quitter,  does  it?  And  she  always 
teasing  to  come  when  we  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  backing  out  now  just  when  we  want  her!” 

“But  we  don't  want  her,”  demurred  May. 

“That  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  She 
didn’t  know  it.  She’s  a  quitter,  just  the  same; 
and  all  because  we’re  poor  now,  and  she  can't 
ride  in  the  limousine  and  order  the  maids 
around  and  cut  a  dash  generally.  You  know 
what  she  was  the  time  Sister  Sue  was  sick! 
She’s  a  quitter,  I  tell  you,”  decreed  Gordon. 
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THE  ODDS 


“Yes,  quite  sure,”  he  said  with  brevity. 

“He’s  a  slippery  devil,”  declared  Jack  Bur¬ 
ton.  “Sit  down,  man!  My  sister  is  a  ‘new 
chum.’  She  probably  wouldn’t  have  known 
him  from  a  man  on  the  farm  if  she’d  seen 
him.  In  fact,  if  you'd  turned  up  here  by 
yourself  she  might  have  shot  you — on  sus¬ 
picion.” 

“I  probably  should,”  said  Dot  coldly. 

She  did  not  like  Inspector  Hill,  and  her  man¬ 
ner  plainly  said  so. 

At  her  brother’s  behest  she  set  food  before 
them,  for  they  were  hot  and  jaded  after  their 
fruitless  day;  but  she  left  the  duties  of  host 
entirely  to  him,  and  as  soon  as  possible  she 
went  away  with  Robin  to  feed  the  lambs. 

A  wonderful  glow  lay  upon  the  grasslands. 
It  was  as  if  she  moved  through  a  magic  at¬ 
mosphere  upon  which  some  enchantment  had 
been  laid.  Since  that  wonderful  sleep  of  hers 
all  things  seemed  to  have  changed.  Then, 
shuddering,  she  turned  up  her  sleeve  to  find 
that  small  red  patch  upon  her  arm. 

CHE  found  it.  It  tingled  to  her  touch.  Yet 
^  she  continued  to  finger  it  with  a  curious  feel¬ 
ing  that  was  almost  awe.  She  thought  it 
must  bo  the  memory  of  his  kiss  that  made  it 
throb  so  hard. 

Some  one  came  softly  up  behind  her.  An 
arm  encircled  her.  She  turned  with  the  day¬ 
dream  still  in  her  eyes  and  saw  her  brother. 

“Had  a  quiet  day?”  he  questioned  gently. 

She  leaned  against  his  shoulder,  feeling  small 
and  rather  uncomfortable.  “I — I  was  very 
busy  all  the  morning,”  she  said  evasively. 

“And  in  the  afternoon?”  he  said. 

She  nestled  to  him  with  a  little  coaxing 
movement.  “In  the  afternoon,”  she  told  him 
softly,  “I  went  to  sleep.” 

“Yes?”  he  said. 

“That’s  all,”  said  Dot,  lifting  her  face  to 
kiss  him. 

He  took  her  chin  and  held  it  while  he  looked 
long  and  searchingly  into  her  eyes. 

“Dot!”  he  said. 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  protest,  but  he 
held  her  still. 

“Dot,  tell  me  what  has  been  happening!” 
he  said. 

She  had  begun  to  tremble.  “I’ll  tell  you,” 
she  said,  “when  Inspector  Hill  has  gone.” 

“Tell  me  now!”  he  commanded. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  with  lips  tightly 
compressed. 

“You  have  seen  the  man!”  he  said. 

Dot  remained  silent. 

His  face  grew  grim.  “Dot!  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  Hill  said  to  me  just  now?” 

“If  you  like,”  whispered'  Dot. 

“He  said  ‘She  has  seen  the  man,  and  ho 
has  squared  her.  It’s  a  way  he  has  with 
the  women.  You’ll  find  she  won’t  give  him 
away.’  ” 


That  stung,  as  it  was  meant  to  sting.  She 
flinched  under  it.  “I  hate  Inspector  Hill!”  she 
said  with  vehemence. 

He  smiled  a  little.  “I  don’t  suppose  that 
fact  would  upset  him  much.  A  good  many 
people  don’t  exactly  love  him.  But  look  here. 
Dot!  You’re  not  a  fool.  At  least,  I  hope 
not.  You  can’t  seriously  wish  to  shield  a 
thief.  Only  this  morning  you  were  going  to 
shoot  him!” 

“AH!”  SHE  said.  And  then  suddenly  sho 
pulled  up  her  sleeve  and  showed  him  the 
mark  upon  her  arm.  “But  he  has  saved  my 
life  since  then,”  she  said. 

“What?”  said  Jack.  He  caught  her  arm 
and  looked  at  it.  “You’ve  had  a  snake-bite!” 

“Yes,  Jack.” 

His  eyes  went  back  to  her  face.  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  before?  What  kind  of  snako 
was  it?” 

She  told  him,  shuddering.  “A  horrible 
green  thing — green  as  the  grass.  I — oh,  Jack!” 
She  broke  off  in  swift  consternation.  “There 
is  a  dead  lamb!” 

“Ah!”  said  Jack,  and  strode  across  to  the  barn 
where  it  lay,  stark  and  lifeless  in  the  shade 
in  which  it  had  taken  refuge  from  the  after¬ 
noon  heat. 

“Oh,  Jack!”  cried  Dot,  in  distress.  “What 
can  have  happened  to  it?  Not — not  that 
hateful  snake?” 

“Not  much  doubt  as  to  that,”  said  Jack 
grimly.  “No,  don’t  look  too  close!  It’s  not 
a  pretty  sight.  And  don’t  cry,  child!  What’s 
the  good?” 

She  lifted  her  wet  face  from  his  shoulder. 

“It  was  — it  would  have  been — but  for - ” 

“All  right,”  he  interrupted.  “Don’t  say 
any  more!” 

LJE  LEFT  her  to  recover  herself  and  went 
back  to  Fletcher  Hill,  sardonically  await¬ 
ing  him. 

“On  a  wrong  scent  this  time,”  he  said. 
“She’s  lost  one  of  the  lambs  from  snake-bite, 
and  it’s  upset  her.  She’s  a  ‘new  chum,’  you 
know.” 

“I  know,”  said  Inspector  Hill. 

Jack  Burton  leaned  upon  the  table  and 
looked  him  in  the  eyes.  “My  sister  is  not 
a  detective,”  he  said  warningly.  “Buckskin 
Bill  has  been  one  too  many  for  us  this  time. 
The  odds  were  dead  against  him,  but  he’s 
slipped  through.  And  I’ve  a  pretty  firm 
notion  he  won’t  come  back.” 

“So  have  I,”  said  Inspector  Hill,  unmoved. 

“And  a  blasted  good  job  too!”  said  Jack 
Burton  forcibly. 

A  gleam  of  humor  crossed  the  inspector’s 
face.  He  pulled  out  his  pipe  with  a  gesture 
that  made  for  peace. 

“If  I  were  in  your  place,”  he  said.  “I  dare 
say  I’d  say  the  same.” 
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else  that  is  lacking  in  your  existence,  but— — ■” 

“Why,”  Jill  interrupted,  “I  think  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I’m  glad  we  are  going  to  have  a 
baby,  and  I  think  Jack  is  glad,  too.  But,  of 
course,  it  is  only  incidental.  I  mean,  it  can’t 
make  any  particular  difference  in  our  love.” 

Aunt  Irene  returned  to  Small  City  and  told 
Miss  Peavy  that,  unless  Jill  came  to  her  senses 
(Ellen  was  pleased  to  mark  these  words),  the 
Vincents  would  be  living  apart  in  another 
year’s  time.  There  had  never  been  a  divorce 
in  the  Carter  family.  But  what  could  one 
expect  from  a  girl  who  would  not  wear  boudoir- 
caps,  and  who  would  insist  that  there  was 
something  more  important  to  any  wife’s 
happiness  than  keeping  her  husband’s  love? 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  Miss  Peavy,  who  was 
of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  “she  meant  building 
and  beautifying  her  own  character.” 

“No,”  said  Aunt  Irene,  “I  asked  her  if  that 
were  the  sort  of  thing  she  had  in  mind,  and  she 
laughed  in  my  face  and  said  it  was  not.  I  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  so  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  know  what  her  absurd  notion  may  be. 
Nor  do  I  care  to  know.” 

A  few  months  later  Jack,  Junior,  was  born; 
a  sturdy  little  chap  whom  Jill  loved  and  Jack 
idolized;  and  with  the  added  bit  in  then’ 
bucket,  Jill  and  Jack  proceeded  up  their  hill. 

TN  THE  following  five  years  two  more  babies 

came,  two  little  girls,  Jill  and  Joan,  to 
love  Jack.  But  Jack  had  by  this  time  grown 
accustomed  to  babies,  and  so  he  played  about 
on  the  hill,  allowing  other  little  girls  to  love 
him.  There  were  Grace  Millian  and  Ann 
Johns  and  Beatrice  Fielding  and  Tacey 
Ewing  and  three  or  four  others. 

Doubtless  Jill  was  not  ecstatically  happy 
during  these  wanderings  of  Jack’s,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  she  was  never  actively  unhappy.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  discovered  that  if  she  could 
not  be  blissful  because  her  husband  was  con¬ 
stant  and  true  there  were  any  number  of 
things  about  which  she  could  be  glad:  such  as 
books  to  read  and  flowers  to  plant,  the  colors 
in  rocky  cliffs  and  in  Berlioz’s  music:,  birch- 
trees,  and  the  backs  of  her  babies’  necks. 

She  was  not  an  extravagantly  devoted 
mother.  She  loved  her  three  more  than  was 
good  for  them  probably;  but  not  more  than 
was  good  for  herself.  She  did  not  spend  her 
every  waking  moment  in  their  company, 
because  she  had  found  that,  pleasant  as  then* 
society  was,  it  did  not  provide  her  with  the 
intellectual  and  esthetic  stimulus  which  she 
needed. 

Jack  had  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
assistant  manager  in  one  of  the  branch  banks 
by  this  time.  They  owned  not  only  the 
furniture  in  the  bungalow,  but  the  bungalow 
as  well;  and  by  economizing  in  other  places 
Jill  found  it  possible  to  engage  a  thoroughly 
competent  nurse  for  the  children  and  an  in¬ 
competent  maid  to  help  with  the  housework. 

“TWO  servants,”  said  Aunt  Irene  to  Miss 

A  Peavy,  “only  fancy!  And  she  with  but  one 
dinner-gown  and  her  children  quite  destitute 
of  toys.  But  then,  what  can  one  expect  from 
a  girl  who  never  looks  in  the  mirror  when  she 
puts  on  her  hat,  and  who  revels  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  cruelty  and  neglect?” 

It  seems  spiteful  to  quote  Aunt  Irene  only  to 
contradict  her,  but  there  is  this  for  Jack:  he 
was  never  cruel  and,  until  Rosalie  Suttell  ap¬ 
peared,  he  never  had  doubted  his  love  for  Jill, 
and  he  had  given  her  a  constant  courtesy, 
many  pleasant  little  attentions,  and  his  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  confidences. 

When  Monty  Robell,  son  of  the  city’s 
mayor,  suddenly  left  the  employment  of  the 
Large  City  Loan  and  Trust  Company  and 
went  to  Australia,  Jill  was  the  only  person 
outside  of  the  company  who  knew  about  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  firm’s  money 
which  he  had  appropriated.  They  had 
caught  the  boy  fairly  in  the  act  of  count  ing 
the  bills;  but  his  father’s  influence  had  hushed 
the  matter,  and  his  father’s  grief  and  anger  had 
sent  him  away. 

“I’m  darned  glad  he  got  out  of  it,”  Jack  had 
told  Jill,  “because  it  wasn’t  wholly  the  kid’s 
fault.  The  accounting  system  the  company 
has  invites  every  young  chap  in  the  office  to 
help  himself  to  any  amount  he  wants.  I 
spoke  to  Harkelrod”  (Harkelrod  was  the 
manager)  “about  it,  and  he  got  miffy,  as  he 
always  does  when  I  make  a  suggestion.” 

“I  think,”  Jill  had  advised,  “that  you 
should  take  it  up  with  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  if  Mr.  Harkelrod  refuses  to  act.  It  is  a 
serious  matter.” 

“He  usually  uses  my  suggestions  as  his  own, 
sooner  or  later,”  Jack  had  said.  “If  he 
doesn’t,  perhaps  I  shall  take  it  higher  up.” 

AND  shortly  after  that  Rosalie  Suttell,  grass- 
widowed,  wealthy,  and  very  wise,  came 
to  Large  City  to  visit  Mrs.  Tommy  Proctor, 
and  Jack  forgot  all  about  inadequate  account¬ 
ing  systems.  Indeed,  for  a  time,  there  was 
very  little  that  Jack  did  not  forget;  caution, 
ambitions,  Jill,  and  his  babies  are  among  the 
more  important  items. 

Then  it  was  that  Jack’s  mother,  a  pretty 
little  fluff  of  femininity  from  whom  Jack  had 
inherited  many  of  his  most  charming  faults, 
came  to  Jill  to  entreat  her  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  shocking  affair  at  once. 

“Jill  dearest,”  she  said,  “promise  me  that 
you  will  not  allow  this  to  go  any  further. 
You  can  end  it.  A  wife  knows — she  has  ways. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  prevent  a  tragedy, 
an  elopement.” 

“If  I  can’t  stop  Jack’s  wishing  to  run  away,” 
questioned  Jill,  “what  good  would  it  do  me  to 
prevent  the  act?” 

“Oh,  but  my  dear!  Think  of  the  babies!” 

“Yes,  I  know.  But  I  wanted  them  as 
much — more — than  Jack  did.  It  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  them,  nor  to  him,  now,  for  me  to 
turn  them  into  chains  for  him.” 

In  the  end  Mrs.  Vincent  did  what  she  had 
firmly  determined  not  to  do.  She  blamed 
Jill.  “You  know  I  love  you  very  dearly, 
Jill,”  she  sugar-coated  it,  “but  I  can’t  avoid 
feeling  that  you  haven’t  done  as  much  as 
many  wives  would  have  done  to  keep  your 


husband’s  love.  Of  course  I  know,  as  every 
one  does,  that  all  of  Jack’s  little  intrigues  until 
this  one  have  been  perfectly  harmless.-  But, 
still,  if  you  had  ignored  them  less,  had  made 
Jack  want  to  flirt  with  you,  instead  of  with 
Tacey  Ewing,  for  instance.” 

“Only,”  said  Jill,  “I  don’t  want  Jack  to 
flirt,  with  me.  I  never  have  wanted  him  to.” 

“That,”  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  “is  one  of  the 
troubles.  If  you’d  have  your  frocks  the  least 
bit  more  daring,  and  get  new  ones  more 
often —  And  you  might,  just  as  a  warning, 
make  Jack  himself  jealous.  You  could 
easily.  There  was  Stant  Kinmont,  for  one. 
He  positively  raved  about  you.” 

“T  HAVE  discovered,”  Jill  answered,  “that  I 
can  love  a  philanderer,  but  I  know  I  could 
never  love  a  fool.  If  Jack  is  the  sort  of  man 
who  could  love  his  wife  better  because  her 
gown  was  two  inches  lower  than  it  should  be  in 
the  back,  and  her  skirt  two  inches  shorter 
than  it  should  be  in  front,  and  because  she 
did  cheap,  common  things,  I  pray  Heaven  I 
may  never  find  it  out.” 

“You  don’t  know  men,”  sighed  and  smiled 
Mrs.  Vincent. 

“Perhaps  not,”  agreed  Jill,  “but  I  know  my 
own  boundaries.  If  I  tried  some  of  those 
staple  formulas  of  fiction  for  keeping  husbands’ 
love  and  succeeded,  I  should  despise  Jack  as 
well  as  myself.  I  wouldn’t  succeed,  though. 
Jack  isn’t  stupid.  He’d  understand,  and 
despise  me,  too.” 

Mrs.  Vincent  glanced  at  her  watch.  It 
showed  her  that  she  was  late  for  her  class  in 
interpretative  dancing,  so  she  gathered  her 
furs  about  her  and  rose  to  go.  “Promise  me,” 
she  urged,  “that  at  least  you’ll  have  a  good 
long  talk  with  Jack.” 

“All  men,”  Jill  replied,  “loathe  good  long 
talks.” 

“Remember,”  Mrs.  Vincent  prefaced  her 
good-by  quite  as  if  Jill  has  assented  to  her 
every  word,  “that  I  am  trusting  everything  to 
you.” 

It  is  fortunate  for  that  little  lady’s  peace  of 
mind  that  she  did  not  know  how  Jill  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  treat  the  trust.  When  Jack  came 
home  in  the  evening  she  handed  him  a  check 
for  a  thousand  dollars;  “Jackie,”  she  said — - 
she  usually  called  him  Jackie  of  late — “our 
account  at  the  bank  is  very  low,  and  I  thought 
you  might  be  needing  some  money,  so  I  got 
this  for  you.” 

“Jill,”  said  Jack,  “where  on  earth - ” 

“T  SOLD  those  old  diamond  things,”  Jill 
explained.  That  was  the  way  she  always 
referred  to  the  share  of  the  legacy  Aunt  Irene 
had  insisted  upon  her  having  when  Jill  had 
left  the  income  and  the  Carter  house  for  her. 

“Why?”  said  Jack.  He  tried  to  put  the 
direct  question  with  a  direct  look,  but  in  the 
end  his  eyes  just  missed  Jill’s. 

“I  told  you,”  Jill  answered.  “Our  bank- 
account  is  almost  flat,  and  I  thought  you 
might  be  needing  some  money.” 

“Mighty  thoughtful  of  you,  Jill  dear,”  Jack 
said,  and  folded  the  check  in  his  note-book. 

The  following  day  a  fur  coat  was  delivered 
by  the  furrier’s  boy  to  Jill.  A  few  days  later 
Rosalie  left  Large  City  with  no  promise  of  a 
return.  She  went  alone. 

You  think  that  Jill’s  loving  sacrifice  had 
touched  Jack’s  heart  and  shown  him  the  error 
of  his  ways?  Not  this  side  of  the  sentimental¬ 
ist’s  heaven.  Jill  knew  better.  And  when, 
for  several  months  after  that,  Jack  never 
glanced  at  a  pretty  girl,  but  walked  sedately 
beside  Jill,  showering  her  with  attentions 
almost  honeymoonal,  she  did  not  set  his 
changed  attitude  down  to  either  humility  or 
gratitude.  She  did  not  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened;  but  she  knew  her  Jack,  and  so  she 
knew  that  something  more  alluring  and  excit¬ 
ing  than  either  of  those  emotions  had  accom¬ 
plished  his  apparent  reformation. 

It  didn’t  last.  By  June  Jack  was  running 
away  again,  all  over  the  hill,  playing  with 
Gretchen  Jordon,  a  pretty  silly  from  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  who  was  always  talking  to  other 
women’s  husbands  about  the  need  for  self- 
expression  and  for  freedom. 

OPRING ,  that  year,  had  made  as  poor  a  show¬ 
ing  as  it  is  possible  for  Spring  to  make — hail 
and  sleet  in  April,  and  a  monotonous  down¬ 
pouring  of  rain  all  through  May — so  when 
Jane  came,  just  overnight,  perfected  to  the  last 
dip  of  sunshine  on  the  first  wide  rose,  com¬ 
bining  the  enchantment  of  Spring  with  the 
graciousness  of  Summer,  it  took  hold  of  Jill 
and  swept  her  high  into  a  state  of  breathless 
rapture,  which  Jack  described  half  jestingly, 
half  jealously,  as  “weather  wildness.” 

“I’ll  admit  again,”  he  said,  one  evening, 
“that  this  June  is  superior  to  all  other  Junes; 
but  just  now  I’m  more  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  company  is  going  to  establish  a 
branch  bank  in  Larger  City.  If  they  make 
Harkelrod  manager  there,  I’ll  more  than 
likely  get  his  position  here.  I’d  be  sure  of  it 
if  Reynolds  were  still  president.  But  now 
that  old  Vreeland  is  in  I  can’t  count  on  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  never  liked  me.” 

“What  sort  of  man  is  he?”  questioned  Jill. 
“And  why  doesn’t  he  like  you,  if  he  doesn’t?” 

“I  haven’t  seen  much  of  him,”  Jack  con¬ 
fessed.  “He  lives  in  Larger  City,  and  doesn’t 
get  over  here  very  often;  but  he  is  a  putty- 
faced  old  grouch.” 

“lyTY  DEAR!”  said  Jill.  “No  wonder  he 

■LV'L  doesn’t  like  you.” 

After  this  description,  Jill  was  doubly  sur¬ 
prised  the  following  evening  when  Jack  came 
home,  with  never  a  warning  telephone  message, 
accompanied  by  a  handsome  elderly  gentleman 
whom  he  introduced  as  Mr.  Vreeland. 

She  had  been  playing  in  the  yard  with  the 
babies,  and  she  still  wore  the  green-linen  dress 
that  had  been  as  crisp  as  cold  lettuce  in  the 
morning  when  she  had  put  it  on.  It  was  crisp 
no  longer;  leap-frog  and  follow-the-leader 
with  Junior  for  captain  had  wilted  it  unmerci¬ 
fully,  and  there  were  two  big  grass-stains  on 
the  skirt.  The  huge  coils  of  her  dark  hair  were 
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Van  Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

Italian  style,  made  with 
the  rarest  ingredients. 


The  Women  Who  Buy 


Van  Camp’s 


Van  Camp’s 
Tomato  Soup 

One  of  18  kinds  —  the 
finest  soups  created. 


Van  Camp’s 
Evaporated  Milk 

About  twice  as  rich  as 
milkman’s  milk  in  butter  fat. 


They  are  women  who  read — women  who  know  that  beans  are 
hard  to  digest  unless  they  are  super -baked. 

They  are  women  who  care — women  who  want  every  dish  they 
serve  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind. 

They  are  modern  women — believers  in  scientific  cookery. 

Go  learn  today  what  perfect  Baked  Beans  they  get. 


Pork  and 
Beans 


Three  sizes,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauee- Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  _  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 


Chili  Con  Carne 


Catsup 


Chili  Sauce,  etc. 


Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Ideal  Cookery 


The  beans  for  Van  Camp’s 
are  selected  by  analysis. 

They  are  boiled  in  water  freed 
from  minerals,  so  the  skins 
will  not  be  tough. 

They  are  baked  in  modern 
steam  ovens — baked  for  hours 
at  high  heat  so  they  easily 
digest.  Yet  the  beans  come  out 
uncrisped,  unbroken — nutty, 
mealy,  whole. 

They  are  baked  in  sealed 
containers,  so  the  flavor  can’t 
escape. 

They  are  baked  with  a  match¬ 
less  sauce,  so  that  every  atom 
shares  it. 

College -trained  cooks  have 
worked  for  years  to  perfect  this 
ideal  dish  of  Baked  Beans. 
Team  how  it  differs  from  the 
beaus  you  know.  See  how  }7our 
folks  prefer  it. 


Meat  Bills  Cut  65  Per  Cent 

Van  Camp’s  Beans  served  in 
place  of  meat  will  save  some  65 
per  cent.  And  beans  like  these  can 
well  be  served  three  times  a  week. 
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Do  all  your  own  sewing  and  enjoy  it!  Simply  place  this  little  motor 
under  the  hand  wheel  of  your  sewing  machine  (old  or  new);  instantly 
change  it  to  a  self-operating  electric.  No  screws  or  bolts  to  attach— 
no  skill  required  to  operate.  Sews  slow  or  fast  without  effort 
or  drudgery;  no  more  broken  thread;  always  runs  right. 


It  Whips  Cream 

The  Cream  Whipper  Attachment  is  a  most  ingenious 
device.  Without  effort  you  can  whip  cream,  beat  eggs, 
or  make  delicious  mayonnaise — things  you  have  wished 
could  be  done  by  power  instead  of  by  hand. 


Mixes 


It  Fans  Wonderfully 


And  when  you  are  not  sewing,  and  the  weather  is  warm, 
you  can  with  ease  summon  cool  breezes  by  simply  at- 
5  taching  the  ingenious  fan  device  to  the  Hamilton 
'kf  Beach  Home  Motor.  Immediately  you  have  all  the 
comfort  of  an  expensive  fan. 


It  Sharpens  Knives 


Another  of  the  kitchen  needs  is  fulfilled  in  the  Grinding 
Attachment.  You  know  how  much  of  the  time  you 
work  with  dull  knives. because  you  have  no  satisfactory 
way  to  sharpen  them.  Now  you  can  always  have  keen- 
edged  cutlery. 


Sharpens 


It  Polishes  Silver 

The  bugbear  of  silver  cleaning  day  no  longer  exists  for 
you  when  you  have  the  Polishing  Attachment  right  at 
hand  to  brighten  the  silver.  It  works  a 
magic  transformation — quickly  and  without 
effort  on  your  part. 


Polishes 


Phone  Y>ur  Dealer  for  a  Free  Trial 

Any  Electric,  Hardware,  or  Sewing  Machine  Dealer 


.Jllilllk. 
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loosened  and  toppling  perilously.  As  Jack 
and  Mr.  Vreeland  came  up  the  walk,  she  was 
shouting  with  laughter  over  some  antics  of 
Junior's,  so  she  did  not  see  them  until  Jack  had 
called  to  her.  She  had  not  a  moment  to  re¬ 
claim  her  dignity,  nor  to  adjust  her  hair  and 
her  composure ;  consequently,  it  was  a  very 
much  tumbled,  rather  rowdy,  and  wholly 
gleeful  -young  woman  whom  Jack  was  forced  to 
designate  as  Mrs.  Vincent. 

“This,”  Mr.  Vreeland  apologized,  “is  en¬ 
tirely  my  fault,  Mrs.  Vincent.  Mr.  Vincent 
wished  to  telephone  to  you,  but  I  know  what  a 
nuisance  a  short  hour’s  notice  can  be.  Better 
no  notice  at  all,  I  insist;  and  Mrs.  Vreeland 
has  agreed  with  me.  When  a  guest  is  ex¬ 
pected,  the  hostess  feels  bound  to  take  some 
extra  trouble.  When  he  is  unexpected,  she 
feels  bound  not  to,  unless  she  wishes  to  make 
him  uncomfor table.” 

“In  this  instance,”  Jill  laughed,  “it  means 
the  difference  between  grapefruit  salad  and 
potato  salad.  Hilma  always  gives  us  a  potato 
salad  if  I  don’t  watch  her,  and  I’ve  scarcely 
peeked  into  the  house  this  livelong  day.  But 
if  you  can  eat  potato  salad,  I’ll  agree  with  you 
and  Mrs.  Vreeland,  and  be  rather  glad  Jack 
didn’t  telephone.” 

“Potato  salad,”  Mr.  Vreeland  assured  her, 
“is  one  of  my  favorite  dishes.” 

“Wait,”  Jack  warned,  “until  you  have 
tasted  Hilma’s  accomplishment.” 

RUT  Mr.  Vreeland  seemed  to  find  Hilma’s  sal¬ 
ad  entirely  satisfactory.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  thoroughly  the  pleasantly  plain  little 
dinner.  Jill  had  escaped  from  the  veranda 
into  the  kitchen  in  time  to  see  that  the  cold 
tilings  were  served  cold  and  the  hot  things 
served  hot;  and,  after  a  moment’s  deliberation 
as  to  whether  she  should  beautify  the  table  or 
herself,  she  had  wisely  chosen  the  table. 

She  had  found  time  to  wind  her  hair  more 
tightly,  but  she  had  not  troubled  to  wind  up 
her  effervescent  good  humor.  It  seemed  to 
Jack  that  she  laughed  straight  through  the 
dinner.  It  annoyed  him,  rather.  Mr.  Vree¬ 
land  would  think  she  lacked  dignity.  He  did 
not  notice  that,  usually,  Mr.  Vreeland  was 
laughing  with  her. 

After  dinner,  when  Jack  had  hoped  for 
some  sober  and  perhaps  satisfactory  con¬ 
versation,  Jill  insisted  upon  taking  the  old 
gentleman  through  the  gardens.  He  must 
see  her  flowers  and  her  vegetables.  Garden¬ 
ing  proved  to  be  Mr.  Vreeland’s  pet  hobby, 
and  in  a  discussion  of  artichokes  he  and  Jill 
became  so  absorbed  that  when  he  finally 
looked  at  his  watch  he  discovered  that  if  he 
were  to  catch  the  nine-o’clock  train  into  the 
city  he  must  be  leaving  at  once. 

Jack  went  with  him  to  the  station.  He 
should  have  returned  in  half  an  horn;  but  an 
hour  had  passed,  and  a  part  of  another  one, 
before  he  came  walking  slowly  up  the  path 
and  joined  Jill,  who  was  sitting  on  the  veranda 
and  looking  at  the  stars. 

“Train  late?”  she  inquired. 

“N°’”  HE  answered;  “I’ve  been  walking. 
Walking  and  thinking.” 

“So?”  said  Jill. 

“Jill  dear,  ’  he  said,  “you’ve  known  always, 
haven’t  you,  that  my  real  self,  my  right, 
decent  self,  has  never  cared  for  any  woman 
but  you?” 

“Why  no,  Jackie,”  Jill  answered,  “I  have 
not  known  that.” 

“Not  known  that  I  love  you?  Jill!”  pro¬ 
tested  Jack. 

Jill  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  He  looked  at 
her .  In  spite  of  the  wilted  dress  she  was  very 
beautiful,  there  in  the  starlight. 

“Then  what,”  he  said,  “what  on  earth  has 
kept  you  stanch  and  happy,  has  kept  you  you 
all  these  years?” 

“But,”  Jill  answered,  and  genuine  surprise 
was  in  her  voice,  “haven’t  you  known?  It’s 
been  my  love  for  you,  Jackie,  of  course.  I’ve 
never  for  an  instant  been  uncertain  of 
that.” 

She  looked  at  the  stars.  Jack  looked  at 
her.  “Pei'haps,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  entirely 
understand.  ’  ’ 

“SO°N  after  we  were  married,”  Jill  explained, 

‘  I  discov ered — I  remember  so  well  when  the 
discovery  came — that  I  must  find  something 
besides  your  love  to  hitch  my  happiness  to. 
It  wasn’t  hard  to  find.  I  simply  took  the 
biggest,  most  important  thing  in  my  life,  my 
love  for  you.  After  all,  I  hadn’t  promised 
God,  nor  the  State,  nor  you,  nor  even  myself, 
to  keep  you  loving  me  all  your  life.  I’d 
promised  to  love  you.  That  was  my  share  of 
the  bargain,  so  that  was  the  part  I  must  look 
to.  I  didn’t  marry  you  because  you  loved  me. 
If  that  had  been  my  reason  for  marrying,  I 
might  have  married  one  of  the  two  or  three 
other  men  who  had  asked  me.  I  married  you 
because  I  loved  you.  So  instead  of  trying  to 
make  you  love  me  more,  I  tried  to  love  you 
more.  I — didn’t  find  it  a  hard  task,  Jackie 
dear.” 

“But,”  Jack  questioned,  “what  good  would 
it  have  done  you  to  love  me,  if  I  hadn’t 
loved  you?” 

“What  good,”  parried  Jill,  “would  it  have 
done  me  to  have  your  love  if  I  didn’t  love  you? 
That  wotfid  have  made  me  ashamed  and 
humble,  I  think.  As  it  was,  I’ve  been  rather — 
proud.  Perhaps  it  wasn’t  quite  fair  to  make 
you  the  debtor;  but,  as  I  said,  I  couldn’t 
keep  your  share  of  the  contract  for  you, 
dear.  You  were  the  only  one  who  could  do 
that.” 

“T’M  AFRAID,”  said  Jack,  “that  I  don’t  en- 
tirely  understand.” 

“It  seems  so  easy  to  me,”  Jill  answered. 

“If  you  loved  me  all  the  time,”  Jack  ques¬ 
tioned,  “why  did  you  try  to  get  rid  of 
me?” 

“Jack!” 

“Oh,  but  you  did,  Jill.  Didn’t  you  give  me 
that  thousand  dollars  because —  Well,  you 
know?” 

“No,”  said  Jill. 

“Oh!”  said  Jack. 


There  was  an  interval  of  star-gazing. 

“Was  that,”  inquired  Jill,  “why  you  didn’t 
go,  Jack?  Because  you  thought  I  was  eager 
to  have  you  go?” 

“No,”  said  Jack,  “not  entirely.” 

“Oh!”  said  Jill. 

There  was  a  longer  interval  of  star-gaz¬ 
ing. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  stolen  the  money  from 
the  office,”  said  Jack. 

“I  was  sure  you  wouldn’t,”  said  Jill,  “but  I 
didn't  want  you  to  have  to  want  to.” 

“I — see,”  said  Jack. 

“And  Mr.  Vreeland,”  questioned  Jill,  eager 
to  turn  the  subject,  “did  he  have  anything 
interesting  to  say?” 

“Rather!  I’m  not  to  have  Harkelrod’s 
position.” 

“Jackie!” 

“NO-  I’M  to  be  manager  of  the  new  branch 
in  Larger  City.” 

“Jack!” 

“And  do  you  know  why?” 

“Surely  I  do.  Because  you  have  proved 
yourself  the  man  for  the  position.” 

“That  wasn’t  the  reason  Vreeland  gave. 
He  said  I  was  to  have  it  because  you  are  a 
happy  woman.” 

“Silly!” 

“No,  not  so  very  silly.  As  soon  as  we  were 
started  for  the  station  he  began  on  it.  I’ll 
do  it  for  you;  it  will  be  more  effective.”  One 
of  Jack’s  best  parlor  tricks  was  mimicry.  He 
was  exceptionally  clever  with  it;  and  now,  as 
he  cleared  his  throat  and  dropped  his  chin, 
Jack  Vincent  disappeared  and  Mr.  Vreeland 
began  to  speak. 

“  ‘My  boy,  I’m — er — going  to  be  frank  with 
you.  When  Mr.  Reynolds  advanced  you  to 
your  present  position  he  did  so  without  my 
entire  approval.  I  thought  you  had  too  much 
of  what  people  term — er — charm,  and  too 
little  stamina.  I  admit  to  you  now,  as  I  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Reynolds  after  a  short  time, 
that  I  was  mistaken  in  that  judgment.  As 
you  know,  you  have  made  good  down  there. 
Mr.  Harkelrod,  in  spite  of  his  sterling  quali¬ 
ties,  is  not  always  an  easy  man  to  work  with. 
That  you  have  managed  a  friendslup  instead 
of  friction  speaks  well  for  your  diplomatic 
abilities,  very  well.  Then  the  speech  he  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Banker’s  Association  Banquet — 
Yes,  I  knew  you  wrote  it — yes  indeed. 

“  ‘DEFORE  Mr.  Reynolds  retired  he  pointed 
out  to  us  that  an  advancement  was  due 
you.  We  had  the  Larger  City  branch  in  mind  at 
that  time;  and,  when  he  suggested  you  for 
manager,  I  assured  him  that  I  would  give  the 
matter  my  serious  consideration. 

‘This  I  did;  and  I  found  that  my  old — er — 
prejudice  was — had  reasserted  itself.  It’s  a 
delicate  thing  to  go  into,  Vincent;  but,  to  put 
it  brashly,  I  heard  that  you  neglected  your 
wife  and  children.  You  may  think  that  was 
none  of  my  business.  But  a  man  who  is  not 
true  to  his  wife  is  not,  as  a  rule,  true  to  any 
trust,  to  his  employer  nor  to  his  employer’s 
interests. 

“  ‘Living  in  another  city,  and  having  a 
different  circle  of  friends  from  your  own,  I  had 
no  fair  means_of  judging  the  truth  or  the  falsity 
of  the  rumors  that  reached  me.  So  I  decided 
to  find  out  for  myself  by  meeting  Airs.  Vincent 
and  talking  with  her. 

“  ‘As  we  approached  your  home  this  after¬ 
noon,  I  heard  a  woman’s  laughter.  I  knew 
that  if  that  were  Airs.  Vincent’s  laughter  the 
gossips  had  lied.  Neglected  wives  do  not 
laugh  like  that.  It  was  Airs.  Vincent;  and, 
when  she  came  forward  and  gave  me  her  hand, 

I  knew  I  was  meeting  a  normal,  happy  and 
consequently  well-loved  yoimg  woman.  No 
fuss,  no  feathers,  no  elaborate  coiffure  to  at¬ 
tract  your  eyes  from  other  women.  I’ve  seen 
plenty  of  neglected  wives — God  help  them! 
— and  I  know  their  pitiful,  useless  strategies. 

I  had  given  myself  several  hours.  I  did  not 
need  twenty  minutes  to  discover  that  the 
rumors  had  been  libelous,  prompted,  doubt¬ 
less,  by  envy  and  jealousy. 

‘I  need  not  have  gone  into  this  with  you. 
But  when  I  have  done  a  man  an  injustice,  I 
want  to  apologize  for  it,  and  I  want  him  to 
understand  my  apology.  So  I — er — now 
proffer  my  humble  apologies,  along  with  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  Larger  City 
branch,  if  you  will  accept  either,  or  both.’  ” 

“Jack  dear!”  said  Jill. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Jack,  “I  should  have 
’fessed  up.  But  I  didn’t.  I  accepted  grate¬ 
fully,  and  gracefully — I  hope — and  made  my¬ 
self  a  promise.  Now  I’m  going  to  make  the 
promise  to  you.” 

“Please  don’t,”  said  Jill. 

“You  think  I  won’t  keep  it?”  He  came  and 
knelt  on  the  hassock  at  her  feet,  and  put  liis 
arms  around  her.  “Dear,  dearest  girl,”  he  said, 
“I  have  come  to  my  senses  at  last.” 

On  and  on  he  talked,  ardently,  extrava¬ 
gantly,  though  with  a  new  note  of  seriousness, 
and  a  newer  and  stranger  humility;  and  Jill, 
brushing  her  cheek  against  his  hair,  made  no 
interruptions.  Indeed  at  times  she  found 
herself  scarcely  hearing  his  passionate  avowals. 
For  what  did  words  matter,  compared  to  the 
sense  of  peace  and  of  security  which  had  come 
to  her? 

XtIAT  he  would  stray  away  again  at  1  imes  she 

could  not  doubt.  But  she  knew  that  the 
hardest  part  of  then-  journey  up  the  hill  had 
been  covered;  that  the  path,  now,  would  pre¬ 
sent  fewer  and  fewer  dangerous  places  for 
stumbling  toes;  that  when  he  tripped,  as  he 
wotfid,  she  wotfid  ever  be  close  at  hand  to 
steady  him;  and  that,  in  the  end,  they  would 
gain  the  crest  and  come  safely  down  again 
together. 

“Your  love  for  me,”  Jack  was  saying,  “has 
done  more  than  merely  keep  you  happy;  it  has 
begun  to  make  nte  worthy  of  it.  And,  if  you 
can  keep  on  with  it,  I  know  it  will  make  me 
more  and  more  worthy.” 

“Yes,”  said  Jill,  “I  thought  of  that,  too,  of 
course.” 

Frightfully  queer  woman,  Jill  Vincent; 
really  dreadfully  odd. 
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and  at  me,”  lie  added  with  injured  pride,  “and 
I’ll  have  no  more  of  it.  I’ll  give  you  and  Jim 
ten  days  in  New  York  if  you  promise  to  be¬ 
have  yourself  ever  after — well,  is  it  a  go?”  he 
put  his  finger  under  Bess’s  chin  and  looked 
down  at  her  half  in  dismay,  half-admiring  as¬ 
tonishment. 

Bess  smiled.  “Did  you  tell  Jim  about  the 
gossip?”  she  asked. 

“Not  a  whisper — I’d  never  discuss  you  with 
Stub,”  there  was  almost  contempt  in  his  tones. 

Bess  bridled  with  importance.  “I’ll  ex¬ 
plain  the  New  York  trip  to  him,”  she  said 
graciously,  “and  when  we  come  home,  it  will 
be  yours  and  mother’s  turn — mother  is  tired 
out,  but  it  is  her  own  fault.  She  simply  will 
not  let  me  do  things.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  away,”  Mrs.  Lyman 
added  forcibly.  “It  is  too  much  effort  to  get 
ready  to  go,  and  the  boys  need  me  worse  than 
ever.  Neither  of  you  people  understand  a 
thing  about  it.” 

“You  see?”  Bess  turned  to  her  father. 

“We  won’t  decide  it  now,”  Mr.  Lyman  said, 
glad  to  have  done  with  Bess  and  her  nonsense. 
“You  go  along  to  New  York  and  fall  in  love 
with  Jim  again,  and  I  guess  mother  and  the 
boys  will  hold  the  fort.  Maxwell  is  like  an  old 
woman  with  his  gossip.” 


WHEN  Jim  came  home  that  night,  Bess  was 
’  '  in  a  particularly  fetching  frock  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  setting  the  table,  trying  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  heln  the  domestic  routine  speed 
along.  After  the  dishes  were  done,  she  fell  to 
work  embroidering  a  coat  for  one  of  the  twins, 
chatting  of  nothing  else  save  their  coming  teeth, 
the  plans  for  the  first  birthday-party,  and  how 
.Tim  must  have  a  good-looking  Spring  suit. 
He  was  the  most  unselfish,  dearest  pal  in  the 
world,  and  she  was  going  to  make  him  think 
of  himself  now  and  then.  Jim  only  smiled  at 
her  as  she  talked,  his  eyes  had  a  hard,  reckless 
expression  if  one  looked  closely ;  he  seemed  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  fierce  unrest. 

Bess  slipped  over  beside  him  to  kiss  him 
fondly.  “You  are  a  dear,”  she  said,  after 
which  she  whispered  her  father’s  offer  for  their 
trip. 

To  her  surprise  Jim  was  eager  to  go;  he  re¬ 
joiced  with  her.  She  was  half-way  disap¬ 
pointed  that  no  battle  had  ensued  in  which 
she  played  victor.  She  felt  a  strange  guilt  for 
her  own  part  in  things,  a  shame  that  her 
father  and  mother  had  been  so  emotionally 
wrought  up  over  her  wretched  flirtation.  She 
kissed  Jim  a  number  of  times  and  then  flew 
in  to  lass  the  twins  effusively  and  slip  down¬ 
stairs  to  play  her  father’s  favorite  music  and 
tell  him  how  delighted  Jim  was  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  vacation. 

When  she  returned  to  Jim,  convinced  she 
had  done  her  duty  in  all  ner  relationships  and 
as  a  useful  individual  in  general,  he  suddenly 
took  her  in  Ins  arms  and  held  her  tightly. 

“You  do  love  me?”  he  demanded. 

“Adore  you,”  she  answered  easily. 

“And  you  always  will?”  he  was  the  eager, 
pleading  boy  lover. 

“Of  course,  silly.” 

“Kiss  me.” 


CHE  did  so,  laughing  at  him  for  his  tense- 
^  ness.  “We’ll  have  a  wonderful  time  in  New 
York,  won’t  we?” 

“Wonderful,”  he  agreed,  “and  some  day 
not  so  very  far  off  you  will  have  good  cause  to 
be  proud  of  me.  I’ll  be  able  to  give  you  every¬ 
thing  that  a  man  like — Conger  could  give  his 
wife.” 

Again  came  the  fierce,  grim  light  in  his  eyes, 
and  despite  her  curious  questions,  although 
she  thought  lightly  of  his  words,  he  refused  to 
tell  in  what  way  all  this  should  come  about. 

While  Bess  and  Jim,  were  having  their  vaca¬ 
tion,  with  its  own  particular  events  and  con¬ 
sequences,  Zoe  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  see 
Judith  and  impress  upon  her  as  only  Zoe  could 
what  an  idiotic  little  body  she  was  ever  to 
have  fancied  that  Zoe  was  trying  to  flirt  with 
her  husband. 

It  came  about  so  easily  and  in  such  a  clever 
way  that  it  left  Judith  bewildered  yet  not  fully 
convinced.  For  Zoe  came  sailing  in  wearing  a 
mushroom-colored  crepe  creation  topped  off 
by  a  Leghorn  hat  with  a  trailing  and  eccentric 
green  plume. 

In  response  to  Mrs.  Shadworth’s  surprised 
expression,  Zoe  began  brightly; 

“Mother  always  made  me  promise  not  to 
wear  mourning  for  her.  I  can  hear  her  now 
making  fun  of  the  bombazine  and  crepe  with 
which  people  smother  themselves.  Mother 
had  such  a  clear-cut  way  of  showing  a  person 
wherein  they  were  wrong.”  Zoe’s  voice  quiv¬ 
ered  at  this  last,  for  she  was  thinking  of  the 
times  her  mother  had  failed  in  trying  to  show 
her  own  daughter  her  folly.  “She  used  to  say: 
‘When  I  die  I’ll  be  tired  and  therefore  glad  to 
rest,  and  I  want  a  merry  funeral.’  I  think  she 
was  quite  right.  And  I  know  if  she  had  her 
way  she  would  have  me  dressed  just  as  I  am.” 

AIRS.  SHADWORTH  pressed  a  black-bor¬ 
dered  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  “Your 
mother  was  a  remarkable  woman,”  she  said 
faintly,  “quite  too  remarkable  for  me  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Such  energy,  such  initiative,  such 
queer  ideas!  It  does  seem  strange  not  to  have 
you  wearing  at  least  subdued  colors — -a  mark 
of  respect  I’d  call  it.  Lavenders  and  pale 
grays  for  six  months,  say.” 

“What  does  it  matter?”  Zoe  insisted,  look¬ 
ing  at  Judith  for  support.  “Your  mother 
would  be  far  less  nervous  if  she’d  only  get  her¬ 
self  up  in  red  tulle  or  something  like  that.” 

Judith  gave  way  to  a  laugh,  after  which  Mrs. 
Shadworth  demanded  to  be  the  center  of  at¬ 
tention.  She  put  a  series  of  questions  to  Zoe 
without  pause.  What  did  Zoe  intend  doing? 
Didn’t  she  think  Judith  looked  badly?  What 
was  Bess  Lyman  doing  in  New  York?  And 
hadn’t  Jim  become  rough  and  gruff  in  his  man¬ 
ner?  Had  she  heard  anything  about  this  new 
business  partner  of  Kent’s?  And  didn’t  she 
think  Daniel  Lyman  was  becoming  a  quick¬ 
tempered  old  man?  What  was  the  world  com¬ 
ing  to  anyway?  It  seemed  quite  on  the  slant 
to  her  sensitive  and  shut-away  self! 


“Oh,  we’ll  all  find  our  steps  before  long,” 
Zoe  answered,  still  looking  at  Judith;  “and 
I’m  wishing  right  now  I’d  be  asked  to  stay  for 
supper.” 

Judith  promptly  offered  the  invitation. 

Nodding  gaily,  Zoe  accepted.  “I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  away  from  you,  Judy,  even  if  you 
won’t  come  to  see  me.  What  in  the  world  has 
got  into  you  that  you  don’t  come?  Have  I 
offended?  Surely,  you  are  not  so  silly  as  to — 
but  no,  I  won’t  even  say  it — ”  she  paused, 
watching  Judith  closely. 

Flushing,  Judith  managed  to  ask:  “So  silly 
as  to  what?  I  have  stayed  away,  Zoe;  but, 
then,  I  stay  away  from  every  one.” 

“Blame  it  on  your  mother.”  Mrs.  Shad¬ 
worth  sighed.  “I’m  the  one  to  be  called  to 
trial,  I  presume.  I  vow  I’ll  go  back  to  the 
sanatorium  for  the  rest  of  my  days — yes,  I 
will.  T’ll  not  be  in  any  one  else’s  way — not 
even  my  own  child’s.” 

“Please,  mother,  don’t  say  such  tilings — 
they  are  not  true,”  Judith  welcomed  a  change 
in  the  topic  of  conversation. 

“Kent  thinks  they  are — he  has  so  influenced 
you  since  your  marriage  that  you  haven’t  an 
idea  to  call  your  own.  Do  you  suppose  I’m 
utterly  stupid?  Don’t  I  see  the  way  he  barely 
tolerates  me?  Some  day,  when  I  am  no  longer 
here,  you  may  miss  and  understand  me.  Even 
if  it  will  not  be  as  universal  a  grief  as  it  was 
for  Zoe’s  mother.  Who  knows — if  I  had  had 
her  health  and  spirits  I  might  have  accom¬ 
plished  quite  as  much.” 

Zoe  was  not  to  be  swayed  from  her  purpose. 
She  kissed  Mrs.  Shadworth  prettily  and  shook 
up  her  cushions  as  she  told  her  she  was  a  silly 
child  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  her  being  a 
nuisance.  Then  she  insisted  that  she  help 
Judith  with  the  supper  since  she  was  to  stay 
and  eat  some  of  it,  whereat  they  walked  into 
the  kitchen  where  she  had  Judith  quite  at  her 
mercy. 

nPYING  a  kitchen  apron  over  her  new  frock, 
Zoe  said  thoughtfully:  “I’ll  make  one  of 
Kent’s  favorite  desserts.  You  see,  I  know 
what  he  likes  best  to  eat!  Let’s  use  up  this 
roast,”  peering  into  the  ice-box.  “You  ex¬ 
travagant  infant — no  wonder  you  cannot 
afford  new  hats  if  you  waste  food  this  way! 
I’ll  make  a  shepherd’s  pie  out  of  the  meat  and 
cold  potato,  and  we’ll  concoct  a  marvelous 
salad  with  all  these  left-over  vegetables. 
Have  you  enough  oil  to  make  mayonnaise? 
That’s  good” — sitting  down  with  the  roast 
meat  before  her  and  chipping  away  at  it  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  pie. 

Judith  stood  back  almost  abashed.  It 
seemed  really  nice  to  have  Zoe  in  her  kitchen, 
even  though  she  mistrusted  her.  She  seemed 
so  capable  and  cheery  besides  being  mighty 
good  to  look  upon.  Judith  half-way  admitted 
to  herself  that  she  could  hardly  blame  Kent 
for  having  accepted  her  invitations! 

“What’s  wrong,  child?”  Zoe  said,  looking 
up  suddenly. 

“I  was  wishing  I  were  more  like  you,”  was 
Judith’s  honest  answer. 

Zoe  gave  a  slightly  shrill  laugh.  “Say  not 
such  things — you  know  not  the  fate  you  are 
calling  upon  your  shoulders.” 

“You’re  so  clever,”  Judith  continued. 
“You  know  how  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  yet 
appear  in  the  right.  Yes,  you  do — even  your 
mother  said  so.  You  can  twist  people  about 
until  they  do  as  you  wish — and  you  discard 
them  when  you  are  no  longer  interested.  I 
think  sometimes  that  you  are  cruel.  Did  you 
ever  realize  you  were?” 

“Yes — and  a  fool.  Most  cruel  people  are, 
because  their  cruelty  requires  all  their  force 
and  thought  and  leaves  them  quite  the  idiot 
after  their  unkindness  has  Deen  set  in  action.” 
Zoe  paused  in  her  work.  “I  want  to  tell  you 
sometliing,  too.  I  half-way  suspect  you  have 
made  yourself  unhappy  because  of  Kent’s 
friendship  for  me — when  all  the  time  you 
might  have  been  included  in  it.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that  last.”  Judith  was  up 
in  arms. 

“T  DO.  I  was  an  unhappy  person  who 
wanted  friends — first  come,  first  accepted. 
You  bride-girls  stayed  away  from  me.  You 
made  Kent  a  poor  wife,  due  to  your  lack  of 
experience  and  yom-  mother’s  tyranny.  You 
didn’t  feed  him  well,”  she  added  shrewdly; 
“that  was  a  great  deal  of  the  matter.  Kent 
is  more  a  man  than  a  boy,  and  he  wanted  a 
wife  who  knew  how  to  dress  well  and  talk 
cleverly  and  to  laugh — ah,  that  is  a  great  art, 
to  be  able  to  laugh  for  these  men!  Instead, 
you  whined  and  cried  and  burned  up  the 
dinner  and  wore  a  house-dress  from  morning 
until  night,  and  were  your  mother’s  slave,  not 
your  husband’s!  That  was  all  wrong.  So 
you  were  jealous  because  Kent  came  to  me  as 
to  an  older  sister  to  be  fed  and  petted  a  trifle. 
Why,  Judy,  aren’t  you  ashamed?” 

“But  you  should  not  have  welcomed  him,” 
Judith  protested,  knowing  she  was  right,  yet 
not  able  to  find  the  words  with  which  to  prove 
her  claim. 

“Perhaps  I  was  a  bit  daring — it  was  a  lark, 
and  he  is  a  dear,  and  this  is  a  beastly  town. 
But  mother’s  going  has  made  me  see  things  in 
a  different  light.  Here’s  a  secret:  I’m  going 
to  work — yes,  I  am!  It  took  my  mother’s 
death  to  bring  me  to  my  senses.  Sometimes 
it  does  require  a  sharp,  stinging  tiling  to  ac¬ 
complish  just  that.  Don’t  ask  me  at  what 
I’m  going  to  work,  it  is  still  hazy  and  indefinite. 
I’m  going  to  be  a  modern,  self-sufficient  wo¬ 
man,  quite  heartless  the  sentimentalists  will 
call  me;  one  who  has  proved  the  frailness  of 
romance  and  who  demands  sterner  stuff.  And 
I’ve  come  over  to  tell  you  this  and  to  cook 
your  husband  a  good  dinner  and  then  to  part 
friends.  Please  get  the  egg-beater,  because 
we  must  start  the  mayonnaise,”  she  finished 
calmly. 

JUDITH  obeyed.  “Are  you  in  earnest?”  she 
,  asked,  almost  unwillingly. 

“Of  course  I  am.  I  shall  eventually  wear 
spectacles  very  likely  and  flat-heeled  shoes— 
quite  the  frump.  I’m  tired  playing;  I  want  to 
Continued  on  page  78 
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service 

A  of  Silver  Plated  Ware 
is  what  every  woman  desires 
—  a  service  in  which  the 
Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks 
match  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 
Vegetable  and  Meat  Dishes, 
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find  something  in  life  as  wholesome  and  satis¬ 
fying  as  bread  and  butter.  There — start  beat¬ 
ing  these  eggs  while  I  finish  the  crust.” 

So  Judith  found  herself  dismissed.  She  felt 
like  a  child  who  has  screamed  in  the  night  over 
an  imaginary  bogy-man  and  has  thereby 
roused  her  elders.  Whereat  the  elders  have 
sternly  explained  away  the  bogy-man,  and  the 
child  is  left  to  repent  of  its  screams,  but  quite 
sure  that  the  bogy-man  was  real! 

VWHEN  Kent  came  in,  he  found  Zoe  setting 
v  the  table  and  even  Mrs.  Shadworth  seemed 
perked  up  and  able  to  smile  without  its  being 
painful.  Judith  was  arrayed  in  her  best  silk 
dress,  all  eagerness  and  blushes,  and  when  he 
was  greeted  by  Zoe:  “Hurry  and  get  washed, 
everything  is  ready.  I  came  over  here  to  make 
Judith  realize  that  I  was  not  a  village  vampire, 
and  our  little  times  together  must  include  her 
in  the  future,”  he  felt  his  scheme  of  things  tot¬ 
tering  in  the  balance!  Kent  did  not  intend 
his  times  with  Zoe  should  cease.  Moreover, 
that  very  day,  his  partner  in  the  automobile 
venture  had  announced  he  was  going  to  leave 
the  game,  he  had  a  good  opening  in  the  Texas 
oil  country  which  he  did  not  intend  to  neglect ; 
besides,  he  had  discovered  how  limited  were 
Kent’s  resources  and  that  he  was  not  a  hust¬ 
ling  business  man.  He  seemed  a  man  with 
“the  grouch  eternal”  as  he  had  informed  Kent 
lightly. 

Kent  was  realizing  his  friends’  prophecies  of 
the  new  business  were  accurate  ones.  His  en¬ 
gineering  experiences  did  not  help  him  boost 
poor  auto-polish  or  cheap  and  weird  shock- 
absorbers,  even  if  he  had  invested  every  cent 
of  his  savings  in  the  deal.  He  was  facing 
bankruptcy.  His  partnership  with  this  suave 
stranger  had  been  one  of  “honor”  as  they  both 
said — Kent  in  earnest  and  the  man  with  a 
scarcely  concealed  laugh.  There  was  no  legal 
way  of  holding  him  to  his  promises.  He  had, 
as  Jim  Gainer  expressed  it  in  the  beginning, 
“handed  Kent  a  package  of  junk.” 

During  the  meal,  Kent  chatted  about  busi¬ 
ness,  pretending  its  success.  He  even  tried 
being  polite  to  Mrs.  Shadworth  and  not  to 
seemingly  overpraise  Zoe’s  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  dinner. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  before  Zoe  “tore  herself 
away,”  rather  dreading  Kent’s  eager  escort 
home. 

“Good-by,  dear  child,”  she  whispered  as 
she  kissed  Judith.  “Remember  all  I  have  told 
you- — and  come  see  me  soon.” 

“Thank  you,”  Judith  murmured,  not  yet  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  invitation. 

AS  SOON  as  they  had  driven  off,  Kent  began 
1  x  a  womanish  recital  of  his  woes.  Why  did  Zoe 
come  to  their  home?  Awfully  nice  of  her,  of 
course,  but  he  appreciated  her  real  self  far 
more  than  Judith  or  her  mother  ever  could, 
and  he  really  needed  her  friendship  apart 
from  his  daily  life,  needed  it  as  he  had  never 
needed  it  before.  Then  he  plunged  into  the 
details  of  the  business  transaction  with  Zoe 
answering  yes  or  no  at  intervals,  quite  un¬ 
comfortable  at  the  situation. 

Having  cleared  her  decks  for  action,  as  Zoe 
told  herself,  here  was  Kent  unburdening  his 
very  soul  to  her  in  the  same  old,  ardent  fash¬ 
ion.  So  she  did  not  ask  him  to  come  up  to  her 
apartment  to  have  a  longer,  more  delightful 
talk  punctuated  with  cigarets  and  black  coffee. 
She  appeared  a  most  weary  and  disinterested 
person  as  she  held  out  her  hand  and  said  good¬ 
night. 

“But  I  must  finish  telling  all  about  it,” 
Kent  insisted. 

“No,  go  home  and  tell  Judith.” 

“What  has  happened?  You  don’t  seem  to 
understand  all  that  this  means;  you  must  let 
me  tell  you.  Why,  Zoe,  you’re  everything  to 
me — you  know  it.” 

Zoe  shook  her  head.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
apartment-house  doorway,  he  could  not  see 
how  she  was  smiling  at  him. 

“No,  I’m  not,  even  if  you  fancy  so.  You 
must  tell  Judith  your  woes,  take  her  advice. 
Judith  cares — I  don’t,  dear  lad,  even  if  I 
seemed  to.  I  was  only  playing.”  It  was  hard 
to  stab  this  worried,  tense  young  man  whose 
heart  was  really  in  the  right  place,  after  all, 
but  who  needed  to  be  shown  that  it  was. 

“Zoe - •” 

“Kent,”  she  even  imitated  Ms  terrorized 
tone. 

“You  don’t  want  me  to  come  talk  to  you 
any  more — ever?  What  shall  I  do?  Who  will 
care  enough  to  listen?  You  know  the  whole 
thing  in  detail.  You  said  you  were  interested 
and  you  understood.  Why,  you’ve  begged  me 
to  come.  You  used  to  phone  me  and  make 
me  come  to  you - ” 

“CH!  DON’T  drag  in  past  nonsense.  I’m 
going  to  'go  to  work,  Kent.  I  want  real 
work,  not  rouge-boxes  and  rose-shaded  lamps 
and  confusing  cordials  as  my  tools  for  acMeve- 
ments.  I  want  to  find  out  about  the  real 
tMngs  in  life,  and  I  can’t  do  it  while  I  flirt  with 
some  one  else’s  husband.  You’ve  a  splendid 
wife  in  Judith,  if  you’ll  only  take  pains  with 
her,”  she  added  curtly,  “and  you're  a  worth¬ 
while  young  man  who  has  temporarily  run 
amuck.  I  want  you  to  promise  to  forget  me 
as  your  pal,  for  I  fully  intend  to  be  one  of  the 
best  friends  your  wife  has.” 

He  ignored  her  outstretched  hand. 

“You  mean  you  were  just  amusing  yourself? 
Do  you  know  that  I’ve  had  serious  trouble 
with  Judith — over  you?  That’s  the  truth, 
Zoe,  you  have  stood  between  us  and  our  hap¬ 
piness  for  a  long  time;  but  I  thought  you  were 
worth  it  all.  No  matter  what  came,  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  by  you.” 

“Kent,  don’t  be  absurd,  melodramatic,” 
Zoe  began  nervously.  She  was  the  awkward 
person  tMs  time,  as  Judith  had  been  a  short 
time  previously. 

“I  speak  the  truth  you  don’t  want  to  hear,” 
he  told  her;  “but  don’t  worry,  I’ll  soon  enough 
get  over  the  notion  of  caring  for  such  a  wo¬ 
man  as  you.  It  wasn’t  a  pretty  sort  of  love  I 
had  for  you,  after  all.  But  I  can’t  crawl  back 
to  Judith;  she’s  all  distorted  convictions  due 
to  our  affair.  Good-by,  Zoe,  don’t  ruin  any 


other  man’s  faith  in  himself,”  he  ended 
abruptly.  Before  she  could  stop  Mm,  he  had 
jumped  into  the  machine  and  was  speeding 
away. 

Kent  came  into  the  house  wMstling,  usually 
symbolic  of  a  distressed  state  of  mmd.  Judith 
called  out  from  their  bedroom  to  see  about 
locking  the  front  door. 

“You  may  brmg  me  a  glass  of  water,”  she 
added  pleasantly. 

Kent  made  no  response.  Presently  Judith 
decided  to  see  what  detained  Mm.  Slippins 
into  a  negligee,  she  tiptoed  out  to  find  him 
sitting  in  the  unlighted  living-room,  wMstling 
away  in  a  monotone  which  had  no  tune  at  all 

“I  locked  the  door,”  he  said  sharply  as  if 
anticipating  her  question. 

“Why  don’t  you  light  a  light  or  come  in  and 
talk  to  me?  Did  Zoe  tell  you  her  new  plans?” 
Judith  really  felt  magnanimous  as  she  intro¬ 
duced  Zoe’s  name  m  amicable  fasMon. 

“She  did  not.” 

“What’s  wrong?”  Judith  turned  on  the 
lights  to  look  in  dismay  at  Kent’s  scowling 
face. 

“EverytMng — most  of  all  myself,”  he  stood 
up  and  began  walking  up  and  down. 

“I’m  afraid  you  are  all  wrong,  dear,”  Judith 
continued  in  patromzing  fasMon.  “Your  try¬ 
ing  to  flirt  with  Zoe,  and  bMly  me,  and  neglect 
mother,  and  leave  a  good  position  for  a  gold- 
brick  enterprise.  You  must  take  yourself  in 
hand  and  realize  your  responsibilities.”  She 
was  almost  gay  in  her  commands. 

“Y°U  say  it  well,”  Kent  answered,  “but 
you’re  not  qrnte  right  as  to  cause.  The 
trouble  is  that  I  believed  in  women” — being 
young  this  rather  dramatic  statement  pleased 
Kent — ‘  ‘first,  I  believed  in  you  and  then  in  your 
mother’s  fairness  as  regards  her  position  in  our 
family,  and  when  you  both  failed  me,  I  pinned 
my  faith  to  Zoe — who  coaxed  me  to  do  so.  But 
Zoe  is  only  a  disgruntled  divorcee  who  plays 
with  a  chap  until  he  bores  her.  I  have  come 
to  bore  her  now — I’m  a  gasping  sort  of  failure 
who  expected  sympathetic  understanding,  so 
she  will  have  no  more  of  me.  She  came  here 
to  dupe  you  somehow,  change  your  ranting 
agamst  her  into  a  support  of  her  and  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  me — and  you  both  tlfink  you 
can  put  it  over!  But  I’m  through  trying  or 
caring.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  islands  and  turn 
squaw-man — yes,  I  will.” 

“Kent  Harlow!”  Judith  gave  way  to  her 
usual  tears  of  protest.  “You  are  a  brute — 
just  as  mother  said,”  rusMng  out  of  the  room 
and  leaving  Kent  to  Ms  own  unpleasant  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Whatever  they  were,  no  one  knew.  It  was 
a  case  of  “life  as  usual”  the  next  morning,  with 
Kent  polite  and  bored  and  in  a  great  rush  to 
get  out  of  the  house,  and  Judith,  her  old,  un¬ 
poised  self,  wondered  what  it  was  all  going  to 
come  to  anyway! 

Mrs.  Shadworth  scented  trouble.  She  took 
it  upon  herself  to  read  Judith  a  long  lecture  on 
husbands  who  specMated  with  their  savings 
and  refused  “steady  employment.”  She 
hinted  that  unless  Kent  changed  Ms  ways  very 
soon,  she  would  decamp  with  her  daughter  to 
some  genteel,  quiet  boarding-house  in  a  near¬ 
by  city  and  let  Kent  make  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  it  just  as  he  chose. 

TIM  insisted  on  staying  in  New  York  two 
J  days  past  the  time  Ms  father-in-law  had 
allowed  and  paid  for.  His  sudden  refusal  to 
come  home  when  Bess  planned,  was  backed 
up  by  a  vague  explanation  of  ‘  ‘important  busi¬ 
ness  he  must  see  about.” 

■^et  the  day  before  they  were  coming  home 
Jim  suddenly  presented  Bess  with  a  handsome 
ring  of  sappMres  and  diamonds,  qrnte  as  ele¬ 
gant  a  thing  as  Conger  had  threatened  to  give 
her. 

After  the  first  delight,  she  wondered  how 
Jim  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain  it.  A  stranger 
in  New  York,  no  instalment  jeweler  would 
trust  Mm,  yet  the  ring  must  have  cost  a  fair 
sum. 

As  she  tried  it  on,  she  looked  up  at  him  in 
surprise.  “You  wonderfM  man,”  she  said 
nervously,  “how — how  did  you  ever  manage 
to  buy  tMs?” 

Feeling  very  proud  of  liimself  Jim  answered 
qrnckly,  “Magic—f  airy-book  stuff.  Can’t 
tell  little  girls.  You  wear  the  ring  and  believe 
in  me;  just  remember  I’m  going  to  give  you  as 
fine  a  house  and  as  many  servants  as  any  one 
could — this  ring  is  only  a  token  of  the  future. 
I’m  out  for  big  sugar  from  now  on,  Bess. 
Maybe  staying  m  your  father’s  store  has  been 
the  best  tiling  that  coMd  have  happened  to 
me.  I  was  discontented,  therefore  I  never 
did  stop  struggling.  Pretty  good  tMngs  wall 
be  the  resMt” — he  smiled  as  he  spoke — “and 
if  I’d  have  started  in  as  I  planned — working 
for  a  big,  indifferent  corporation,  I’d  only  be 
a  salaried  man  by  now.” 

“But  you  had  no  money  two  days  ago;  I  had 
to  loan  you  some,”  protested  Bess  shrewdly. 
“And  here  you  come  prancmg  in  with  a  ring 
worth  a  ransom.” 

“That’s  the  magic  part  of  it.  You  see,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  fairies” — he  took  her  in  his  arms— 
“two  kinds — one  is  a  wonderfM,  wilfM  girl 
named  Bess,  with  the  prettiest  blue  eyes  and 
yellow  hair  that  ever  a  fairy  possessed.  She’s 
not  a  perfect  fairy  as  they  are  in  books,  for  she 
can  tempt  a  man  to  do  anytMng  for  her  sake — - 
and  she’s  been  an  idle  little  play-fairy  all  along 
the  road.”  Here  he  kissed  her.  “But  some¬ 
how  she  makes  a  fellow  care  all  the  more. 
That  is  the  queer  part  of  it.  She  makes  a  fel¬ 
low  care  so  much  he  can  forget  everytMng  else 
in  the  world  in  order  to  make  her  happy — and 
all  Ms  own.” 

“VOU  sound  dreadfully  mysterious,  and  I 
hate  secrets,”  Bess  interrupted.  The  ring 
seemed  to  sparkle  maliciously. 

“That’s  the  first  kind  of  a  fairy  I  believe  in,” 
he  continued;  “the  others — well,  I  can’t  tell 
you  yet;  I  don’t  know  much  about  it  myself. 
It’s  a  very  queer  kind  of  fairy,  not  at  all  the  sort 
you  are!” 

“It?” 
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“Oh,  a — a  big  sort  of  thing,  scheme,  game 
of  chance,  you  see,”  Jim  said  evasively. 
“We’ll  call  part  of  it  Sunburst  copper-mines — - 
Arizona — there,  part  of  the  secret  is  out.  Two 
days  ago  this  fairy  scheme  wasn’t  as  kind  to 
me  as  to-day — you  see?  Hence  the  ring.  I’ll 
soon  enough  be  able  to  buy  yojj  everything 
you  want,  Bess  dear,  if  you’ll  only  love  me.” 

“You’ve  been  gambling,”  Bess  said  quickly, 
shaking  her  head  in  disapproval.  “What 
would  father  say?” 

“Your  father  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
whore  he  dare  not  say  anything,”  Jim  cor¬ 
rected.  “I’m  about  through  at  the  store.  I’m 
not  gambling  any  more  than  men  like  Conger 
gamble.  Do  you  blame  and  disapprove  of  his 
success?  Everything  worth  while  is  worth 
taking  chances  for.” 

“You  must,  tell  father,  just  the  same,”  she 
insisted,  “because — -well — he’s  father  and  he’s 
so  sensible.  Besides,  if  these  copper-mines  are 
so  worth-while,  you  might  let  him  take  a 
chance,  too.” 

TIM  gave  a  smothered  sort  of  laugh.  “I  pledge 
J  you  to  secrecy  about  my  speculations — 
your  word  of  honor,  Bess,  I  insist  on  it.  Just 
for  a  little  longer.  As  my  wife,  I  trust  you— 
and  I  ask  your  word.” 

“You  must  be  taking  dreadful  risks,”  Boss 
protested;  “but  when  you  glare  at  me  like 
this,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  keep  still.  You 
ought  to  tell  my  father.” 

“Repeat  this,”  he  said  suddenly.  “I,  Bess, 
do  promise  not  to  tell  a  soul  about  Jim’s  specu¬ 
lations  until  he  says  I  may.” 

Slowly  she  obeyed,  wondering  at  her  own 
obedience  as  she  did  so. 

“And  I  will  always  love  Jim  and  no  one 
else,”  he  added  boyishly. 

“  ‘I  will  always  love  Jim’ — and  no  other 
men  save  his  sons,”  she  whispered,  kissing  him 
as  the  signing  of  a  pledge. 

So  they  stayed  the  extra  time,  during  which 
they  spent  money  lavishly,  Jim  attributing  his 
possession  of  it  to  the  “fairy  scheme.”  Bess 
wore  her  ring  and  directed  the  spending  of  the 
money,  yet  she  was  glad  when  they  boarded 
the  train  for  home. 

When  Bess  saw  her  mother  so  tired  and 
worn,  yet  rejoicing  because  her  grandsons 
had  weathered  their  troubles  and  were  on  the 
mend,  she  felt  a  great  remorse  at  her  own  lack 
of  interest  and  help. 

The  sight  of  the  twins  stirred  her  to  violent 
promises  of  staying  at  home,  always  doing 
more  than  her  part,  making  her  mother  rest 
while  she  became  a  competent  manager  of  the 
home. 

Even  her  father  seemed  displeased  and  not 
convinced  as  to  her  explanation  of  outstaying 
their  time.  Because  of  her  promise,  Bess  did 
not  show  them  her  new  ring.  She  kept  asking 
them  why  they  had  not  sent  for  her ;  how  could 
they  have  kept  her  in  ignorance  when  her 
children  were  in  danger? 

“You'd  only  have  been  in  the  way,”  her 
mother  answered.  “The  boys  are  used  to  me, 
little  as  they  are  they  would  have  fretted  if  a 
6tranger  had  nursed  them.  It  was  hard 
enough  to  have  them  take  an  anesthetic — 
brave  little  mites  that  they  wrere.  First,  little 
Jim’s  ear  troubled  him,  and  while  he  was  being 
operated  on  the  girl  I  had  to  watch  Daniel  let 
him  fall — she  was  reading  a  novel  we  found 
out  afterward — and  I  had  all  that  to  go 
through  with - ” 

DESS  was  in  tears.  “And  you  so  tired  and  I 
having  such  a  good  time.  Mother  dear,  why 
didn’t  you  wire  me?  What  did  every  on9 
think?” 

“What  was  the  truth — that  you’ve  done  so 
little  for  the  children  except  exhibit  them  and 
wheel  them  about  that  your  coming  home 
would  only  have  added  to  the  confusion.  I 
knew  you’d  be  all  tears  and  emotion  and  im¬ 
pulsiveness  and  you’d  insist  on  your  right  to 
take  charge.  I  knew  what  would  happen  if 
you  did — so  we  weathered  it  alone,  your 
father  and  I,  we  knew  how,”  which  was  all 
Mrs.  Lyman  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  say. 

Judith  and  Zoe  and  even  Airs.  Shadworth 
had  rallied  to  the  care  of  the  twins.  Every 
one  but  then  mother,  Bess  thought,  as  she  tried 
excusing  herself.  She  had  never  loved  her 
boys  so  much  as  when  she  found  them  ill.  She 
worshiped  them,  so  she  breathlessly  declared; 
nothing  else  could  ever  matter  half  as  much. 
Rot  even  Jim  with  his  fairy-tale  talk. 

She  tried  her  best  to  take  care  of  them,  as 
her  mother  prophesied,  and  not  knowing  how 
nor  possessing  necessary  patience  acquired 
only  by  service  to  others,  she  came  near  harm¬ 
ing  them  more  than  once.  Besides,  the  old 
battle  between  her  mother  and  herself  was  re¬ 
newed  with  vigor.  Airs.  Lyman  felt  entitled 
to  authority — she  had  cared  for  her  grand¬ 
children,  was  practically  raising  them — her 
word  should  be  paramount. 

The  first  time  Conger  saw  Bess  was  in  early 
June.  She  was  feeling  particulai’ly  “fit,”  be¬ 
cause  she  wore  a  new  frock,  a  crisp,  billowy 
thing  of  periwinkle-blue  taffeta  and  she  knew 
she  looked  unusually  charming.  The  babies 
had  been  back  to  normal  for  some  time,  and 
her  mother  had  a  good  maid  to  do  the  work. 
It  really  looked  as  if  Jim’s  fortune  was  close  at 
hand,  and,  take  it  all  in  .all,  Bess  was  radiant 
with  the  joy  of  merely  being  alive. 

rrO  CONGER'S  mind,  always  in  a  figura¬ 
tively  crouching  attitude  lest  it  have  to 
admit  old  age,  Bess  seemed  a  bit  of  the  early 
Summer  herself — of  lovely,  pinky-tinted  youth 
everlasting  with  her  blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair 
and  graceful,  lissom  self. 

He  had  coaxed  her  to  come  to  his  tea-garden 
where  Bess  had  often  played  as  a  child.  Here 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  rose-trellised  room,  they 
sat  sipping  iced  drinks  from  tall,  thin  glasses. 

Conger  had  been  scolding  her  for  neglecting 
him.  He  had  been  laughing  away  her  pro¬ 
tests  against  their  future  friendship,  her  em¬ 
phatic  declaration  that  she  was  all  house-and- 
garden  now,  the  children  needed  her. 

“You  couldn’t  be  domestic  if  you  tried  all 
the  days  of  your  beautiful  young  life,”  he  in¬ 
sisted;  “you’d  just  play  at  it  now  and  then. 


You’re  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — why  strive 
to  be  something  different  and  less  desirable?” 

“I’m  a  poor  man’s  wife,”  she  said,  half-way 
flippantly.  “I  chose  my  husband — I  must 
abide  by  his  circumstances - ” 

“npHAT’S  the  trouble,”  Conger  added  with 
zest.  “I’ve  waited  for  you  to  broach  the 
subject.  Bess  dear,  you  aren’t  going  to  spend 
all  your  days  with  Jim,  in  a  stupid  green-plush- 
and-golden-oak  atmosphere?”  He  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  moue.  “I  won’t  let  you!  There — are  you 
angry?  I’m  old  enough  to  laugh  and  under¬ 
stand  your  anger;  I’m  young  enough  at  heart 
to  play  with  you;  I’ve  enough  ducats  to  go 
buy  the  moon,  and  enough  common-sense  and 
experience  to  fight  off  the  conventional  and 
criticizing  world  if  it  dares  to  object!  Where 
else  would  you  find  such  a  combination?” 

He  was  very  close  to  her.  “Let’s  stop  our 
pretense — you’ve  held  me  at  arm’s  length  long 
enough.  See  here,  sweet  thing,  I  love  you. 
Now  you  know!  I’ve  been  rather  patient, 
have  I  not?  Stop  looking  frightened — kiss 
me — you  mature  yet  infant-like  young  gem. 
Let’s  plan  to  divorce  Jim— let’s  take  Mrs. 
Bess  Conger  out  of  her  ugly  setting — let’s  show 
her  Paris,  London,  Italy  with  its  sunsets  and 
its  lures — let’s  dress  her  in  wonderful  gowns 
and  jewels  galore — let’s  love  her - ” 

“Stop!”  Bess  sprang  up  in  alarm.  “You 
dare  to  say  this — you  cad,  you  cad,”  curiously 
enough  she  thought  of  Zoe,  not  herself  nor 
Jim,  but  Zoe.  She  understood,  all  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  Zoe’s  faulty  actions,  her  indolent,  para¬ 
sitic  attitude.  Conger  was  to  blame  if  one 
traced  the  original  source  far  enough.  She 
loathed  and  hated  this  man  with  his  smiling, 
dangerous  face,  those  too  heavy  red  lips,  she 
never  wanted  to  face  the  curious,  cruel  eyes 
which  sneered  all  the  time  the  lips  were  prais¬ 
ing. 

“Sh!  Softly,  lady  fair.  This  is  a  rose-gar¬ 
den — not  a  dueling  ground.  Harsh  words  do 
not  belong  here.  Come,  be  sensible,  be  honest; 
you  know  you  are  bored  to  extinction.  Why 
be  shocked,  such  a  commonplace  tiling  to  be? 

I  thought  better  of  you,  that  you  were  a  com¬ 
prehending  woman  besides  having  a  young 
girl’s  white,  firm  flesh  and  dainty  loveliness  to 
offset  the  woman’s  wisdom!  Come  here  and 
kiss  me — perhaps  that  will  be  better  than 
words — it  will  tell  you  how  much  I  care.” 

DESS’S  hand  shot  out  suddenly,  and  a  red 
mark  lay  across  Conger’s  cheek. 

Turning  to  go,  she  felt  him  grasp  her  arm, 
but  she  did  not  struggle  for  release. 

“You  cad,”  she  exclaimed,  “who  nearly 
wrecked  Zoe’s  life!  But  you  shall  not  wreck 
mine.  Do  you  know  what  I  shall  do?  Tell  my 
husband  everything  and  beg  him  to  forgive 
me.  And  you  must  take  the  consequences — 
do  you  understand?  That  is  just  how  much 
I  care  for  you,  and  how  much  I  really  care  for 
Jim.  I’ve  been  a  silly  idiot,  but  I’m  through. 
If  you  ever  dare  to  speak  to  me  again,  I’ll 
strike  you  just  as  I  have  done.” 

Conger  almost  hissed  his  exclamation  of 
protest.  “So,  it  has  a  temper!”  he  said  with 
pretended  pleasantry.  “It  isn’t  all  dimples 
and  smiles — it  is  quite  a  wildcat  and  a  vixen! 
I’m  not  at  all  sure  I’d  care  to  play  with  it. 
There  are  so  many  other  young  things,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Jim,  who  want  to  play  with  me— 
and  who  have  no  annoying  husbands  with 
white  aprons  tied  about  their  manly  forms! 
Indeed,  you  happened  to  be  the  only  pretty 
young  thing  in  this  stupid  place,  and  so  I 
played  with  you.  I’d  have  been  quite  gener¬ 
ous  if  you’d  have  had  sense  enough  to  hold 
your  temper  and  forget  scruples.  But  per¬ 
haps  it  is  just  as  well  you  gave  yourself  away, 
for  I  loathe  scenes  and  I  cannot  abide  a  wo¬ 
man  with  scruples.  I’m  going  to  live  in  New 
York,  very  shortly,  and  if  you’d  have  been  an 
agreeable  child  you  might  have  come  too.” 

Bess  leaned  against  the  trellis,  stunned  by 
her  own  anger  and  indignation,  her  helpless¬ 
ness  to  handle  the  situation  as  it  deserved 
even  if  she  had  brought  it  on  her  own  shoul¬ 
ders. 


“T’LL  tell  you  something  I  want  you 
1  member,”  she  retorted.  “I  am  all  yo 


to  rc- 
you  say, 

perhaps,  and  quite  the  silly  girl  every  one 
tried  to  tell  me  I  was,  but  Jim  is  no  stupid  boy, 
as  you  like  to  describe  him.  Oh,  no,  he  isn’t. 
He  is  as  able  to  make  a  fortune  as  you  are, 
only  he  won’t  be  an  old  man  before  he  does  it. 
You  needn’t  smile  at  me,  hating  me  all  the 
time,  as  if  you  were  merely  amused  by  my 
remarks.  It  is  true — Jim  will  be  a  rich  man 
before  very  long  because  he  is  clever  and 
wise,”  unashamed  tears  were  on  her  cheeks 
as  she  realized  the  sordidness  of  the  situation. 
“Jim  isn’t  going  to  stay  in  the  store  any 
longer — he  doesn’t  have  to — he  is  going  to  bo 
rich.  He  took  a  great  chance  and  he  is  going 
to  win.” 

“On  stocks?”  Conger’s  eyebrows  lifted. 

Bess  flung  discretion  and  honor  to  the 
winds.  “I  hate  you,”  she  almost  screamed, 
completely  losing  her  self-control.  “I  tell  you 
my  husband  is  going  to  be  a  rich  man  because 
of  the  Sunburst  copper-mines  in  Arizona — 
they  have  paid  him  a  marvelous  dividend  al¬ 
ready,  and  you’ll  have  to  admit  that  I’ve 
spoken  the  truth - ” 

Conger  smiled.  His  Jap  servant,  attracted 
by  the  raised  voices,  came  across  the  lawn  ap¬ 
parently  bent  on  replenishing  the  refresh¬ 
ments. 

“We  don’t  need  you,  Sato,”  Conger  told 
him  sharply. 

“I’ll  go  back  alone,  if  you  please,”  Bess 
managed  to  inform  him,  gathering  up  her  sun¬ 
shade  and  her  hat.  “Good  afternoon.”  Hers 
was  a  pathetic  attempt  at  dignity  on  the  part 
of  such  an  innocent  yet  ridiculous  little  sinner. 

“Good-by,”  Conger  replied  as  he  saw  she 
was  quite  in  earnest.  “Remember,  even  with 
the  wealth  of  Monte  Cristo  about  your  feet,  1 
am  still  your  friend  and  willing  to  forget  how 
you’ve  treated  me.  I  hope  your  husband  does 
not  turn  wild  man  of  Borneo  when  he  hears 
this  awful  confession!  Try  not  to  cry  when 
you  tell  him — for  you  don’t  do  it  at  all  well.” 

Continued  on  page  80 
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The  Mark  of 
Master  Makers 
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IT  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  this 
envelope.  It  had  the  same 
charm  for  her  that  a  lovely  picture 
or  a  graceful  bit  of  jewelry  would 
have  had.  And  even  though 
she  was  in  a  very  great  hurry  to 
go  out,  and  hadn’t  intended  to 
open  her  mail  until  she  returned, 
this  one  letter  caught  her 
woman’s  interest — and  held  it ! 

It  is  unfair  to  a  letter  to  send 
it  forth  clothed  in  commonplace 
stationery,  when  it  might  so 
easily  possess  the  distinction,  the 
smartness,  which  compel  inter¬ 
est  and  admiration. 

If  you  would  have  the  utmost 
in  artistic  social  stationery,  be 
sure  that  your  box  bears  the 
name  White  &  Wyckoff,  and 
the  “Master  Mark”  reproduced 
above. 

The  Famous  AUTOCRAT  LINEN 
is  a  White  &  Wyckoff  Writing  Paper 

WHITE  &  WYCKOFF  MFG.  CO.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

White  ^Wyckoff’s 


Distinctive  Stationery 
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Intimate  Things 
That  Are  Beautiful 

Do  you  want  to  have  petticoats 
more  beautiful  than  you  have  ever 
seen- — with  artistry  of  design,  coloring 
and  skilful  needlework  you’ll  adore  ? 


are  made  from  the  very  finest,  richest, 
purest  jersey  silk  or  taffeta  or  satin. 
They  are  a  joy  for  every  lover  of 
pretty,  well-made  clothes. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  put  on  inti¬ 
mate  things  that  are  exquisite  and 
altogether  delightful  —  that  we  have 
simply  gone  beyond  the  mere  utility 
of  a  petticoat  and  created  them  as 
charming  and  as  individual  as  a 
dancing  frock. 

Why  not  ask  your  favorite  store  to 
show  you  Sircom  Petticoats  ?  Most 
good  stores  carry  them,  but  in  case 
you  cannot  find  them,  we  will  gladly 
direct  you  to  a  store  that  carries  a  full 
assortment. 

R.  H.  SIRCOM  CO. 

Melrose,  Mass. 


New  York  Office 
12-1 4  West  32nd  St. 
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But  Bess  was  out  of  hearing,  now  walking, 
now  running  down  the  hill,  trying  to  remem¬ 
ber  just  how  it  had  come  about,  what  he  had 
said  and  she  had  answered,  and  why  had  she 
not  been  able  to  stand  on  her  dignity  and  dis¬ 
miss  him  forcibly  yet  graciously  as  Zoe  would 
have  done. 

During  the  run- walk  from  Conger’s  house. 
Boss  grew  up  several  years.  It  came  to  her  in 
no  uncertain  way  that  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  was  as  distinct  and  indis¬ 
putable  as  the  difference  between  black  and 
white — so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  There 
were  no  confusing  shades  of  gray,  sometimes 
undeterminable  as  to  their  actual  color- value, 
such  as  existed  for  complex  persons  like  Zoe. 

She  came  into  the  house  feeling  trembly  and 
uncertain,  wondering  if  she  betrayed  her  emo¬ 
tions.  She  found  the  babies  creeping  about 
in  amusing  fashion  and  her  mother  mending 
Jim’s  sweater  and  complaining  of  a  headache 
as  she  did  so. 

CO  BESS  kept  her  own  counsel  as  she  played 
with  the  babies  and  listened  to  their  grand¬ 
mother’s  account  of  their  super-intelligence. 

As  for  Conger,  he  strolled  into  the  house 
following  Bess’s  flight,  smiling  as  if  he  were 
vastly  amused  at  the  recent  scene.  Seated  in 
Ins  library,  he  reread  a  letter  written  on  sophis¬ 
ticated  pink  paper.  The  letter  was  signed: 
“Your  always  loving,  Alicia.” 

Conger  folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it  in  a 
drawer.  Drawing  his  writing-materials  to 
him,  he  proceeded  to  answer  it  in  equally  en¬ 
dearing  terms.  He  also  informed  Alicia  that 
he  would  run  down  to  see  her  soon;  he  had 
business  in  New  York  besides  Alicia,  business 
which  concerned  these  miraculous  copper- 
mines  from  which  young  Gainer  was  to  wrest 
a  fortune.  He  must  see  that  Bess  learned  her 
lesson  in  no  uncertain  way;  she  must  be  made 
to  realize  all  she  had  lost.  His  cheek  still 
burned  from  the  blow  of  her  small  hand.  To 
think  she  had  dared  reject  him! 

While  Bess  was  tenderness  itself  regarding 
her  family  and  as  stern  as  a  sentencing  judge 
toward  her  own  self,  the  crisis  came  in  the 
affairs  of  Judith  and  Kent  Harlow. 

Kent’s  business  failed  in  a  dismal,  cheap 
fashion,  with  nothing  spectacular  to  excite 
blame  or  sympathy.  He  was  merely  a  petty 
dealer  who  ruined  no  one  in  his  own  disaster. 

Judith  listened  to  his  story  with  impatience. 
Her  mother,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  took 
the  initiative  in  condemning  him. 

“You  can’t  expect  my  girl  to  starve,  young 
man.  It’s  a  fortunate  thing  I’ve  a  little 
money,  even  if  I  do  need  it  to  keep  my  health. 

I  don’t  want  any  answer  from  you,”  as  if  Kent 
were  a  schoolboy  who  had  dipped  Judith’s 
braids  in  the  ink-well  or  some  such  prank. 
“You  must  admit  your  own  lack  of  ability 
to  make  a  living.” 

“And  what  do  you  intend  doing?”  Kent 
asked  monotonously. 

“Take  her  away,  give  her  a  rest  from 
drudgery  and  your  ill  temper - ” 

“UTAIT,  mother,  Kent  and  I  must  decide,” 
Judith  interrupted. 

“No,  he  shall  have  no  second  chance  to 
hypnotize  you,”  Mrs.  Shadworth  announced 
with  grim  pleasure. 

“Judith,”  Kent  said  suddenly,  “I  want  my 
own  family — you  and  I  alone;  do  you  under¬ 
stand?” 

Like  all  the  really  vital  tilings  of  life,  the 
nearer  you  get  to  them  the  fewer  the  words 
are  needed  to  express  the  crux  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  want  my  own  family,”  he  repeated,  look¬ 
ing  at  Mrs.  Shadworth. 

“How  can  we  have  it?” 

“By  your  mother  no  longer  living  with  us.” 
Mrs.  Shadworth  gasped. 

“My  mother”- — Judith  began  indignantly. 

“Is  a  pretender,  a  trouble-maker - ” 

“You  shall  not  say  such  things.” 

“I  do  say  them.” 

“Can  I  ask  her  to  leave  our  home?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs.  Shadworth  gave  way  to  sobs. 

“I  won’t  listen  to  you,”  Judith  said  hys¬ 
terically. 

“Then  I’ll  leave  our  home.” 

“You  don’t  love  me!” 

“Perhaps  that  is  true.” 

“Kent!  You  bad  man!” 

“Judith!  You  dishonest  woman!” 

“How  dare  you  say  so — how  dare  you?” 
“Because  you  will  not  realize  the  truth,  you 
have  cheated  us  both  of  the  one  thing  marriage 
is  supposed  to  stand  for — our  own  family.” 

“You  can’t  have  me  after  you’ve  said  such 
things.” 

“Then  I’ll  have  my  own  freedom,”  he,  said 
calmly.  “I’m  through  being  in  a  mental  black 
knot  trying  to  figure  out  our  destinies.” 

“Take  your  freedom - — ” 

“I  will — ”  A  moment  later  the  front  door 
banged. 

'Y'WO  horn’s  later  Zoe  came  hurrying  into 
Judith’s  house,  as  shocked  and  grieved  look¬ 
ing  as  when  her  mother’s  death  had  become 
known  to  her.  She  had  met  Kent  at  the  station, 
Zoe  stepping  off  one  train  and  Kent  about  to 
board  another.  Kent  refused  to  speak  to  her, 
he  lifted  his  hat  politely  when  she  attempted 
to  find  out  the  reason  and  told  her  that  there 
must  be  a  mistake,  he  knew  no  Kent  Harlow — 
his  name  was  Tom  Hurlburt  and  he  was  going 
to  the  mines!  Despite  Zoe’s  efforts  to  detain 
him,  he  had  gone  on  the  train  which  was  West¬ 
ward  bound.  No  one  else  Kent  had  known 
had  happened  to  be  at  hand  to  help  detain 
him.  She  had  driven  directly  to  J  udith  to  tell 
what  had  happened.  Could  Judith  explain 
it?  What  did  it  mean?  Guilty,  yet  capable 
of  correcting  her  errors,  Zoe  waited  breath¬ 
lessly  for  Judith’s  sobbing  answer. 

“The  old  trouble — amnesia — he  said  it 
might  return  if  he  worried  or  had  a  shock. 
Kent,  Kent,”  she  threw  herself  into  Zoe’s  out¬ 
stretched  arms. 

Like  an  intriguing  ghost,  Mrs.  Shadworth 
crept  into  the  room.  •  “He  is  insane,”  she  in¬ 


sisted  majestically.  “A  fortunate  thing  he 
never  harmed  us!” 

“He’s  been  driven  to  it,”  Judith  retorted. 
“You  and  I,  mother,  we  have  not  been  fair.” 

“Nor  I,”  insisted  Zoe.  “I’ve  played  a  wrong 
part  in  it,  too,  dear  child.  But  we  will  find 
him,  and  everything  will  come  right  again. 
We  must  go  searching  for  him  the  whole  world 
over  if  need  be.” 

“Money — ”  Judith  objected  aimlessly. 

“Let  me  supply  it,”  Zoe  answered,  “and 
you,  your  own  self  must  go.” 

“Where  shall  I  begin  looking?  The  dis¬ 
grace,  the  publicity,  the  hopelessness  of  it — 
suppose  he  always  stays  Tom  Hurlburt,  sup¬ 
pose  he  never  remembers  me!  Suppose  he 
wanders  away  and  is  hungry,  ill,  hurt!” 

“You  love  him?”  Zoe  asked  quickly. 

“More  than  life!” 

“He  loves  you,  but  I’ve  managed  to  make 
him  fancy  he  did  not” — she  was  unsparing  in 
her  self-accusation — “therefore,  you  will  find 
each  other  and  it  must  all  come  right.” 

A  messenger-boy  was  at  the  door.  Zoe  took 
the  yellow  envelope  and  signed  the  slip.  It 
was  a  cablegram  for  Kent.  Judith  opened  it 
only  to  give  way  to  further  despair. 

“Steady  me,  Zoe;  help  me  understand  it,” 
she  begged,  holding  out  the  message,  “I  can’t 
understand — I’m  all  wrong  and  Kent  has  gone 
and  he  has  been  left  forty  wives!” 

snatched  the  message.  Mrs.  Shadworth 
loomed  up  in  the  horizon  at  the  mention 
of  this  last.  The  message  was  from  a  Min¬ 
danao  post.  It  told  Kent  the  Sultan  Ling- 
Ling  was  dead  and  Ins  will  left  Kent  heir  to 
pearl-fisheries  and  a  harem  of  forty  native 
wives.  The  name  signed  was  that  of  an  old 
friend  of  whom  he  had  often  talked. 

“Forty  wives,”  repeated  Mrs.  Shadworth 
with  the  intimation  of  ‘I-always-knew-it,’ 
“and  are  you  going  searching  for  a  maniac 
with  forty  wives?’  ” 

“That  last  is  probably  an  ill-timed  joke,” 
Zoe  said  swiftly,  as  if  Mrs.  Shadworth  were 
not  present.  “Besides,  you  must  realize  that 
Kent’s  affairs  do  not  concern  your  mother. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  true  is  entirely  inconse¬ 
quential.  The  thing  at  hand  is  to  find  your 
husband.  If  you  doubt  his  love  for  you,  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  beginning  he  gave  you  his 
name  and  that  was  about  the  biggest  thing  he 
could  do  to  make  you  know  he  cared.  Put  on 
your  things  and  come  with  me,  we  must  talk 
to  the  police  and  engage  a  detective — oh,  but 
we  must — we  dare  not  leave  a  stone  unturned 
and  you,  Judith,  must  be  ready  to  start  out 
to-night.” 

Mrs.  Shadworth  managed  to  clutch  at  the 
offending  cablegram.  Her  erratic  son-in-law 
heir  to  a  Sultan — and  pearl-fisheries — and 
forty  wives!  She  felt  ready  to  give  battle  to 
the  entire  forty  of  them.  Unconsciously,  she 
decided  to  become  a  well  woman.  Life  offered 
too  many  thrills  to  succumb  to  an  invalid  role 
any  longer. 

T  hat  Zoe  had  left  town  with  Judith  on  some 
mysterious  and  pressing  errand  was  all  the 
satisfaction  the  Lymans  and  other  intimate 
friends  could  ascertain.  Kent  Harlow  had 
gone  away,  some  said  it  was  in  pursuit  of  his 
worthless  partner,  others  that  he  sought  new 
work,  and  a  few  merely  shook  their  heads  and 
said  it  was  none  of  their  affair  and  they  were 
glad  it  was  not.  To  their  minds  it  appeared 
as  if  Kent  had  run  away  from  his  wife,  leaving 
his  debts  behind  him,  and  that  Judith,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  sought  Zoe  Conger’s 
aid  and  had  gone  searching  for  the  rascal, 
leaving  her  mother  unprotected  and  alone.  ’ 

\\I HER  E A T  they  lost  interest  in  these  spec¬ 
ulations  for  the  astonishing  happening 
which  was  close  at  hand.  Mrs.  Shadworth  had 
risen  from  her  world  of  invalid’s  accessories  and 
was  a  capable  woman  who  kept  her  own  coun¬ 
sel  regarding  her  daughter’s  and  her  son-in- 
law’s  affairs.  She  told  inquiring  friends  that 
she  was  quite  all  right.  She  had  recovered. 
They  might  call  it  miraculous  or  whatever 
they  liked,  she  had  not  yet  decided  what  to 
name  it! 

When  Mrs.  Lyman  dragged  herself  over  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Shadworth,  some  days  after 
Judith  and  Zoe  had  left  town,  she  found  her 
engaged  in  an  energetic  renovating  of  her 
clothes;  the  little  yard  was  filled  with  clothes¬ 
lines  heavily  laden  with  garments. 

Her  head  tied  up  in  a  gay  turban  and  an 
apron  covering  her  dress,  Mrs.  Shadworth 
actually  blushed  as  Mrs.  Lyman  came  upon 
her  unexpectedly. 

“Gussie  Shadworth,”  Mrs.  Lyman  began, 
forgetting  momentarily  her  own  budget  of 
trouble  and  her  aching  head,  “whatever  has 
come  over  you?” 

“Shall  we  sit  outside  or  in?”  Mrs.  Shad¬ 
worth  evaded  the  question.  “You  look 
mighty  weary — let’s  stay  on  the  veranda — I’ll 
get  you  a  fan.” 

“Was  I  interrupting  you?”  Mrs.  Lyman 
asked  a  few  moments  later. 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  all  alone  and  my  time  is  my 
own.  There  were  so  many  things  in  trimks 
that  I’d  forgotten  all  about,  that  I  thought 
while  the  children  were — away,  I’d  get  them 
out  and  see  what  there  was  to  them.  Time 
flies,  doesn’t  it?  Imagine  having  a  beaded 
basque -waist  and  a  mink  tippet  in  your  pos¬ 
session  these  days?”  She  pointed  at  the  arti¬ 
cles  as  she  spoke. 

“Whatever  has  happened  to  you?”  Mrs. 
Lyman  persisted.  “I  used  to  be  the  energetic 
person  and  you  at  death’s  door,  and  now  I 
don’t  feel  worth  a  ha’penny,  and  you  are  al¬ 
most  inspiring  in  your  energy.” 

M  RS.  SHADWORTH  gave  an  embarrassed 
laugh.  “Well,  every  one  has  something 
queer  happen  to  them  some  time  or  other,  I 
suppose.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I’ve 
been  quite  wrong.  You  understand — fancying 
my  delicacy  of  heart  and  all  that — it  took  a 
great  shock  to  make  me  pull  up  and  realize 
my  mistake.” 

Mrs.  Lyman  leaned  forward  eagerly.  “You 
mean  something  has  happened  between  Kent 
Continued  on  page  81 


To  say  that  we  make  a  per¬ 
fect  corset  sounds,  perhaps, 
extravagant.  But  we  have 
been  striving  for  considerably 
more  than  half  a  century  to 
attain  this  perfection. 

Our  aim  has  always  been  to 
produce  a  corset  that  will  be  at 
once  stylish,  economical,  and 
so  comfortable  that  you  will 
not  be  conscious  of  restraint. 

“  The  Standard  Corset  of 
the  World"  for  65  years 

GEO.  C.  BATCHELLER  &  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 
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diseases  of  the 
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DENTAL  PROFI 


Watch  your  gums  - 
bleeding  a  sign  of  trouble 


FOR 

THE 

GUMS 


y/TEDICAL  science 
VI  knows  how  serb 
ous  is  the  sign  of 
bleeding  gums. 
For  it  knows  that 
tender  and  bleed¬ 
ing  gums  are  the 
forerunners  of 
Pyorrhea,  that  dread 
disease  which  af¬ 
flicts  four  out  of  five 
people  over  forty. 

If  the  disease  is  un¬ 
checked,  the  gum-line 
recedes,  the  teeth  de¬ 
cay,  loosen  and  fall 
out,  or  must  be  ex¬ 
tracted  to  rid  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Pyorrhea 
poisons  generated  at 
their  base  —  poisons 
whicli  seep  into  the 
system  and  wreck  the 
health.  They  cause 
rheumatism,  nervous 
disorders,  anaemia, 
and  many  other  ills. 

To  avoid  Pyor¬ 
rhea,  visit  your  den¬ 
tist  often  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection, 
and  use  Forhan’s 
For  the  Gums.  For¬ 
han’s  For  the  Gums 
will  prevent  Pyor¬ 
rhea —  or  check  its 
progress — if  used  in 
time  and  used  con¬ 
sistently.  Ordinary 
dentifrices  cannot 
do  this.  Forhan’s 
keeps  the  gums  firm 
and  healthy  —  the 
teeth  white  and 
clean.  Start  using  it 
today.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  al¬ 
ready  set  in,  use 
Forhan’s  according 
to  directions  and 
consult  your  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 
35c  and  60c  tubes 
in  U.  S.  and  Can. 
FORHAN  CO. 

New  York 
Forhctn' s,  Ltd. 
Montreal 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  70-page  book  on 
Stammering  and  Stuttering, “It’s  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells 
how  I  cured  myself  after  stammering  for  20  years. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  6610  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis 
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ACTIVE  women  welcome  a  shoe 
XX  with  something  more  than 
beautiful  lines.  Particularly  invit¬ 
ing  to  them  is  the 


(ISC fill 

JReSRoe  of 
JnvisiSle  Comfort  and  Visible  Style 


Decidedly  modish,  yet  it  has  an  in¬ 
visible  arch  support  that  firmly,  but 
gently  holds  “fallen  arches.”  Sty¬ 
lishly  correct,  yet  it  has  special 
inside  counters  extending  forward 
on  either  side  to  support  the  instep 
and  emphasize  its  shapely  contour. 
The  Ease-All  Shoe  is  chosen  for 
beauty  and  worn  for  pleasure.  Let 
us  send  you  the  name  of  the  store 
now  showing  these 
shoes  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  folder, 

“Combining  Shoe 
Comfort  with  Shoe 
Style.” 


UTZ  CSt,  DUNN  CO. 

Makers  of 
“Style  Shoes  of 


PARIS 


Women  of  Refinement 

who  wish  to  remove  superfluous  hair 
permanently  in  their  own  boudoirs 
— with  no  risk  of  failure— will  find 

THE  MAHLER  ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS  DE  LUXE 

a  valuable  and  attractive  addition 
to  their  dressing-tables.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer  or  send  3  stamps  to 

D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  Bldg.  No.  2,  Providence,  R.  I. 


FACE  POWDER 

fragrant  ivith 

'Hilary  Qarclen 

cPerfumo 


Write  for 
“L’art  de 
la  Toilette ” 
to — 

.  GEO.  BORGFELDT&  CO 


NEW  YORK 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


and  Judith?  I  was  afraid  of  it,  it  has  all  been 
so  mysterious — their  going  away,  and  Zoe’s 
going  with  Judith.  Was  it  a  quarrel?  Or  has 
Kent  decided  to  leave  town?” 

Mrs.  Shadworth  shook  her  head.  “I  can’t 
explam  it  myself,”  she  admitted,  memories  of 
that  cablegram  endowing  Kent  with  forty 
wives  still  rankling.  “But  I  hope  to  some  day. 
It  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  this — Kent  has  had 
a  return  of  an  old  trouble — amnesia — the  sun 
in  the  islands  coupled  with  his  homesickness 
and  the  shock  of  his  mother’s  death  caused  it 
originally.  He’s  been  discontented  and  un¬ 
happy  for  a  long  time,  and  the  old  trouble 
came  back  because  of — well,  some  nonsense. 
I  really  don’t  know  just  what  it  all  was,  so  I 
will  not  blame  him — yet.  Anyway,  Zoe,  who 
has  not  been  any  more  sensible  than  she  should 
be  of  late  years,  met  him  at  the  station  and 
he  did  not  know  her!  Said  he  was  Tom  Hurl- 
burt  and  was  going  to  ‘the  mines’ — you  see, 
another  personality  had  taken  possession, 
that’s  the  way  the  disease  expresses  itself.  So 
Zoe  came  on  here  and  told  Judith,  and  they 
have  gone  searching  for  him.  They  quite 
ignored  my  advice,”  she  added;  “they  even 
refused  my  money.  Zoe  is  financing  the 
thing.” 

“pOOR  Judith,”  Mrs.  Lyman  said  tenderly. 

A  “And  where  is  she  now  and  have  they  any 
trace  of  him?” 

“Not  a  clue.  Nor  do  I  think  there  ever  will 
be.  I  fully  expect  him  to  go  to  some  remote 
spot  and  die.  That  is  my  honest  opinion. 
And  that  is  why — why  my  health  returned — 
I  willed  it  to  do  so,  for  I  must  take  care  of  my 
child  when  she  finally  gives  up  a  wildcat 
search  after  a  madman.  She  will  collapse — 
and  who  would  care  for  her  but  me?  I  think 
it  just  as  well  that  she  should  go  searching  for 
him,  she  would  never  have  felt  satisfied  other¬ 
wise. 

“So  far,  none  of  them,  Judith,  Zoe,  the  police 
or  detectives,  have  been  able  to  unearth  a 
trace  of  where  he  has  vanished.  And  Judith, 
my  tender  little  girl,  insists  she  will  go  on  to 
the  islands  because  she  feels  he  is  there!” 
Here  Mi's.  Shadworth  gave  way  to  tears.  “I’m 
just  trying  to  keep  busy  so  as  not  to  sit  and 
brood  about  it  all.  I’m  having  Judith  followed 
by  a  private  detective  agency,  but  she  doesn’t 
suspect  it.  For  I’m  all  ready  to  go  to  her 
whenever  she  collapses  or  learns  what  has 
happened  to  him.” 

“But  how  could  you?  How  could  you  get 
well?”  Mrs.  Lyman  asked  childishly.  The 
spectacular  possibilities  of  the  situation  sweep¬ 
ing  by  her  unappreciated,  she  was  thinking 
of  her  own  actually  worn-out  condition,  her 
nearness  to  collapse.  She  could  no  more  have 
rallied  under  a  crisis,  even  if  it  concerned  her 
grandsons,  than  Mrs.  Shadworth  could  ever 
return  to  her  role  of  pseudo-in valid. 

And  feeling  rather  foolish  at  her  past  per¬ 
formances,  Mrs.  Shadworth  managed  to 
change  the  subject. 

“I  advise  you  to  take  a  month’s  rest,”  she 
told  her  as  they  said  good-by,  and  Mrs.  Ly¬ 
man  promised  secrecy  as  to  what  was  afoot. 
“If  you  don’t,  you’ll  have  to  spend  six  months 
with  a  trained  nurse  at  your  elbow.  Come, 
Taxi,”  she  called  briskly  to  the  little  terrier 
who  was  about  to  decamp  with  a  stray  rubber. 

TVTRS.  LYMAN  walked  home  because  she 
iVJ'  wanted  time  to  steady  herself,  regain  the 
poise  to  enable  her  to  come  into  the  house 
and  assume  responsibilities.  It  seemed  ab¬ 
surd  to  require  poise  for  such  commonplace 
things  as  superintending  dinner  or  putting 
babies  to  bed,  yet  when  one  found  oneself 
afraid  she  would  forget  to  breathe  unless  one 
kept  up  a  constant  reminder  of  the  feat,  and 
one’s  head  seemed  about  to  explode  a  la  fire¬ 
crackers,  when  it  was  hard  to  talk  in  an  even 
tone  and  not  to  cry  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night — then  one  needed  poise  in  order  to  stay 
alive! 

She  was  thinking  of  Judith  now;  Judith, 
who  seemed  destined  to  experience  nothing 
but  unhappiness.  Then  it  was  Mrs.  Shad¬ 
worth,  that  astonishing  person,  then  it  was 
Zoe,  and  she  fell  to  pitying  Kent  and  wonder¬ 
ing  how  it  would  all  come  out.  Now  it  was 
Jim.  How  strange,  he,  too,  had  become,  pre¬ 
occupied  and  almost  arrogant  if  one  asked  him 
to  do  the  least  extra  task  about  the  house. 
She  ought  to  stop  in  a  store  to  order  some 
things  for  the  children,  but  she  found  herself 
quite  too  tired.  Besides,  it  was  too  great  an 
effort  to  walk  in  any  but  a  straight  line;  she 
felt  she  might  forget  to  breathe  if  she  should 
turn  a  corner!  What  would  Aunt  Willoughby 
have  said  of  Gussie  Shadworth’s  recovery? 
She  must  not  forget  to  breathe.  Bess,  Con¬ 
ger,  the  twins — these  faces  suddenly  seemed 
visible  in  the  warm  Summer  air.  Was  she 
really  ballooning  off  to  some  place — she  must 
not  forget  to  breathe — certainly,  she  was 
gliding,  swimming,  flying  through  space — was 
she — was  she - 

“A  total  collapse,”  the  doctor  told  Bess  and 
her  father,  “and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
A  complete  change  of  environment  is  the  thing 
she  needs  first  of  all.  She  must  be  away  from 
everything  which  has  pleased  and  annoyed 
her.  I  don’t  know  your  personal  affairs,  Mr. 
Lyman,  but  in  some  way  your  wife  has  been 
overworked  and  worried.  It  is  merely  good 
fortune  that  when  she  fell  it  was  not  in 
front  of  the  auto  traffic,  but  on  the  sidewalk. 
More  easily  than  not,  she  might  have  been 
killed.” 

'"THEY  were  in  the  hall  outside  “mother’s 
room”  when  he  spoke.  Mr.  Lyman  half¬ 
way  started  toward  her  door,  but  the  doctor 
stayed  him. 

“Let  her  rest;  the  nurse  will  take  better 
charge  than  you  could.  What  you  must  do 
is  to  take  her  away,  the  sooner  the  better. 
She  does  not  need  medicine  as  she  needs  men¬ 
tal  recuperation  and  rest  from  physical  exer¬ 
tion.” 

Bess  must  become  the  efficient,  patient 
person  her  mother  had  been.  Mother  must 
go  away — a  year  would  be  best  the  doctor 
said! 


A  week  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  left  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  trained  muse  still  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

Not  quite  a  week  after  the  Lymans  left 
town,  Jim  came  home  to  tell  Bess  in  a  quiet, 
dangerous  manner,  the  truth.  Mr.  Lyman 
had  sold  his  business  under  “Stub’s”  very 
nose,  just  as  he  had  advised  Bess.  He  ex¬ 
pected  the  boy  to  stay  on  in  the  store  until 
swell  time  as  he  returned  and  they  could  start 
some  other  enterprise.  It  was  true  he  would 
send  enough  money  monthly  to  meet  the 
household  needs — but  that  was  all  far  and 
away  from  the  mark! 

JIM’S  speculations  were  a  miserable  failure. 

There  were  no  Sunburst  copper-mines!  The 
truth  had  been  divulged  through  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  Conger  who  had,  in  some  way,  heard 
of  the  fraud  and  had  become  “interested  in 
exposing  it.”  He  had  originally  sought  to  in¬ 
vest  his  own  money  in  them  if  they  promised 
such  brilliant  and  speedy  returns.  In  quick 
and  competent  fashion  he  had  brought  to 
light  the  confidence-game.  The  money  Jim 
had  obtained  as  dividends  had  been  paid  him 
as  mere  bait  for  a  larger  investing  sum — that 
had  happened  when  they  were  in  New  York 
and  he  had  bought  Bess  the  ring! 

But  that  was  not  all — the  money  Jim  had 
put  into  the  mines  and  other  stocks  which  had 
failed  in  the  past  had  not  been  Ms  own. 
Slowly,  deliberately,  recklessly,  he  had  stolen 
from  Ms  father-in-law  in  order  to  give  Ms  wife 
the  home  she  demanded,  in  order  that  he 
might  claim  his  own  family!  Now  the  sale  of 
the  business  was  consummated  the  deficit 
would  soon  enough  be  discovered.  How 
would  he  be  able  to  meet  it?  Should  he  blow 
Ms  brams  out?  CoMd  Bess  think  of  a  way? 
It  mattered  very  little  wMch  came  to  pass  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  Of  course  he  was 
wrong — but  so  were  the  others.  He  bore  the 
consequences,  the  others  had  been  the  causes 
of  these  consequences. 

VES,  he  was  a  tMef;  on  the  face  of  it  an  in- 
A  grate  as  well,  and  most  undoubtedly  a  fool. 

Finally,  at  the  last,  he  had  forged — the  very 
day  her  mother  had  collapsed — to  send  these 
thieves  a  last  sum  for  investment!  It  mattered 
very  little  to  him  whether  these  confidence- 
men  were  punished  or  not — it  was  the  present 
crisis  Jim  must  face.  What  would  Bess  do 
about  it?  His  “fairy  scheme”  was  hopelessly 
exploded.  Well — what  would  they  do?  Must 
he  go  away  as  Kent  had  gone,  wMle  she  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  people,  or  would  she  stand  by 
Mm  wMle  they  tried  to  make  tMngs  right? 

At  first  Bess  listened  aghast,  unbelieving, 
uncomprehending.  Then  Conger’s  part  in  it 
and  her  own  perhaps  fortunate  betrayal  of  the 
secret  dawned  upon  her.  Then  the  horrifying, 
stunning  fact  of  Jim’s  having  been  a  tMef! 
Stealing  from  her  father,  from  her  cMldren — 
then  her  own  helplessness  and  grnlt  in  the 
matter,  and  finally  the  awful,  impatient  pres¬ 
ent  situation  wMch  must  be  appeased!  What 
could  they  do?  Tell  her  parents — one  so  ill 
her  recovery  was  doubtful,  the  other  so  wor¬ 
ried  and  uncomprehensive  that  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  add  further  to  the  burden?  Where 
else  could  they  find  aid?  How  coffid  she  exist 
without  money?  What  would  Jim  do? 

“Why  did  you?”  she  asked  in  final  angmsh. 
“I  wanted  our  own  home,  and  you  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  it  was  a  wealthy  one.” 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I  wanted  to  support  you,  be 
the  head  of  our  own  family.  And  now,  by  all 
that  is  right  and  fair,  that  is  what  must  come 
about.  Either  you  must  be  a  woman  and 
come  with  me,  or  remain  a  cMld  and  go  cry¬ 
ing  to  your  parents.” 

“T  CAN'T  understand.”  She  beat  her  hands 
A  together  helplessly. 

“You  must.” 

“Jim — Jim - ” 

“TMs  is  our  one  chance  for  happiness,  of 
ever  making  things  come  right.” 

“Be  patient  with  me — let  me  tell  father  and 
borrow  the  money — wait  until  the  babies  are 

older  before  we  try  to  live  apart - ” 

“Stop  talkrng  nonsense.  I’m  facing  expo¬ 
sure  and  jail,  if  your  father  liked.  I  have  no 
patience  or  pemtence  left  in  me.  I  feel  a 
rough  brute  of  a  man  who  wants  to  beat  his 
idle  woman.  Now  do  you  understand  what 
all  tMs  pareutal  cotton-wool  stuff  does?” 

“Don’t  say  such  things!  Don’t  even  think 
them!” 

“Will  you  stand  by  me,  come  with  me  to  our 
home — if  it’s  but  a  room?” 

“Yes,”  she  held  out  her  arms  eagerly,  ex- 
pectmg  adormg  praise  and  thanksgiving;  but 
he  merely  nodded  as  if  a  welsher,  along  some 
Alaskan  trail,  had  had  to  be  prodded  on  to 
bear  Ms  share  of  the  pack  and  had  finally 
struggled  onto  Ms  slacker  feet. 

“Then  it’s  a  go,”  was  all  he  said,  but  Ms 
voice  was  so  tense  that  after  he  ceased  speak¬ 
ing  there  seemed  to  be  little  arrows  of  sound 
darting  all  about  the  atmosphere. 

J  YVZE  D  yet  determined,  Bess  wondered  t  o 
'Ly  whom  she  could  appeal  besides  her  own  peo¬ 
ple.  She  must  appeal  to  some  one — that  was 
certain.  She  wondered  if  Conger  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  help  them,  since  he  had  un¬ 
earthed  the  fraud.  Could  she  appeal  to  the 
good  wMch  must  be  in  Mm  despite  the  cad 
qualities  wMch  had  predominated  for  so  many 
years?  Not  yet  had  she  grasped  the  situation 
or  the  task  wMch  lay  before  her! 

“Must  I  decide  now?” 

“I  shall  not  wait  another  hour.” 

“The  children - ” 

“You  never  considered  them  before.  You  con¬ 
sidered  yourself.  Why  do  it  now?”  he 
sneered. 

“They — they  make  our  home,”  she  faltered. 
“True — but  not  our  family.  Well,  will  you 
stand  by  me,  help  me  cover  this  up  and  start 
again?  Will  you?  Will  you  keep  it  a  secret — 
a  family  secret?  I’m  a  thief,  an  impatient, 
out-of-love  man  who  won’t  be  any  too  easy  to 
live  with.  Will  you  come  with  me?” 
Concluded  in  the  November  Delineator 
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*  loveliness  of  nat> 
ural  seal  is  replicated 

and  rich  ly  expressed 

/ 

in  Salt's  Peco  Seal 


ance  bait  s  wins 
equality  with  its 
only  worthy  rival, 
the  skin  of  the  living 
seal.  In  softness  of 
drape,  in  comfort, 

durability  and  econ- 

• 

omy  Salt's  claims 
marked  advantage 
over  the  choicest 


snown  in  leading 
shops  everywhere. 
Identification  is 
made  easy  by  the 
characteristic  Salt's 
texture  and  tone, 
and  made  certain 
by  the  famous  Salt's 
Label,  sewn  in  the 
garment. 
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Belle ,  who  by  the  way  is  a  real 
person ,  will  be  delighted  to  answer  let¬ 
ters  from  Mothers  and  future  Mothers. 


5 


Do  zuny  Pi l lo  zvs 


Dear  Sister:  — 


Of  course  you  love  those 
exquisite,  downy  little  pillows. 
Baby’s  sleepy  little  head  looks 
so  darling,  nestling  in  their 
soft  depths. 

But  they  are  very  bad  for 
Baby  just  the  same — keep  the 
little  head  and  neck  far  too  hot 
— the  direct  cause  of  prickly 
heat  and  sometimes  real  head¬ 
aches. 

Mennen  Talcum  is  good 
for  prickly  heat;  but  I  would 
rather  have  Baby  comfortable 
even  though  less  talcum  is  used. 

Put  the  pillows  on  Baby’s 
feet  instead.  Warm  feet  mean 
a  warm  body  with  the  blood 
away  from  the  head. 

Slumber,  the  right  food  and 
no  skin  irritation— that  is  about 
all  there  is  to  baby  culture. 
The  easiest 
of  these  is 
skin  comfort. 

It  is  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  skin 
clean,  dry  and 
well  powder¬ 
ed — with  the 
right  po  wder. 

Now,  of 
course,  there 
are  several 
good  talcums 
but  there  are 
many  which  are  inferior.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  doctor  or 
nurse  to  use  any  talcum  on  a 
baby  but  Mennen  Borated  Tal¬ 
cum  in  the  familiar  blue  can? 

That  is  because  it  is  safe. 

I  believe  so  firmly  in  Men¬ 
nen’ s  that  it  is  the  only  powder 
I  use  for  myself,  for  after  all, 
adult  skin  is  about  as  delicate 
as  that  of  a  baby’s.  What  a 
comfort  it  is  on  hot  days ! 

Lovingly, 

Belle. 
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WESTFIELD’S  PIONEER  KITCHEN 


CELEBRATING  OUR  TOWN’S 
ANNIVERSARY 

BY  EDITH  CLARK  CHADWICK 


TO  MANY  of  us  the  cele¬ 
brating  of  the  250th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Westfield 
was  a  glad  time;  a  time  of 
inspiration  that  brought  with 
it  a  sense  of  pledge  to  all  those 
splendid  pioneer  settlers,  the 
imprints  of  whose  lives  we 
were  constantly  coming  across 
in  all  our  doings. 

TT  WAS  this  way.  A  committee  of  one  him- 
A  dred  had  been  planning  for  months  for  the 
events  which  were  to  fill  our  three  days  of 
celebrating.  The  committee  was  one  in  which 
the  masculine  mind  predominated  and  we 
women  waited  for  them  to  announce  their 
plans.  The  plans  were  very  grand  indeed,  in¬ 
cluding  a  gigantic  Pageant,  Parade,  Commu¬ 
nity  Picnic,  Community  Dance  in  the  town 
square,  etc.,  etc.  At  first  we  all  felt  it  very 
big  and  wonderful,  but  then  the  feminine 
mind  began  to  cogitate.  A  woman  would 
have  some  homey  touch,  some  central  place 
where  all  the  returning  “native  sons”  and 
“daughters”  could  find  each  other  and  the 
real  big  heart  of  the  town  by  going  back  to 
those  very  earliest  days,  back  to  those  splendid 
pioneer  ancestors  who  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours.  Those  simple 
days  of  direct  methods  and  plain  truth,  might 
offer  a  splendid  opportunity  to  give  object  les¬ 
sons  to  our  foreign -bom,  our  new  citizens  and 
our  boys  and  girls. 

The  idea  of  a  historical  loan  exhibit  seemed 
the  very  first  and  closest  expression  of  our 
nearness  to  and  interest  in  the  ever-dimming 
days  of  the  early  settlements.  We  secured 
the  use  of  a  vacant  brick  house  in  the  center 
of  the  town  which  we  decided  would  house 
our  collection  of  those  souvenirs,  utensils 
and  belongings  which  had  really  been  a  part 
of  old  Westfield. 

T\TOW  came  the  delightful  days  of  hunting 
^  about  the  old  homes  and  garrets  and 
treasure-chests  for  material  to  fill  the  bare 
rooms.  I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  hours 
spent  with  some  of  the  older  people  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  stories  and  memories  of  other  days ; 
in  climbing  dark  and  dusty  stairs  to  old  garrets, 
storehouses,  etc.,  to  bring  forth  many  priceless, 
almost  forgotten,  treasures  to  the  light. 

Having  got  the  material  promised  and  the 
house  ready,  and  the  first  day  of  receiving  the 
loans  having  arrived,  another  joyful  phase 
came,  the  arranging  of  all  these  beautiful  and 
precious  things  to  the  best  advantage  and  with 
the  best  effect.  It  was  like  painting  a  picture 
to  arrange  the  rooms.  The  large  room  on  the 
first  floor  was  to  be  a  Colonial  parlor.  Against 
the  gray  walls  the  raspberry  damask  hangings 
from  the  Samuel  Fowler  house,  which  is  now 
the  Atheneum  building,  and  which  were 
loaned  by  the  family  of  Speaker  Frederick 
Gillett,  gave  a  delightful  touch  to  the  windows 
and  rooms.  Lamps  and  candlesticks  hung 
with  the  old  -  time  crystal  pendants  added 
grace  to  the  room.  Luster-ware  pitchers,  egg¬ 
shell  china,  old  glass,  wrought  silver,  wine 
carafes,  all  kinds  of  pewter;  in  fact  more  than 
one  can  ever  describe  made  this  room  a  most 
perfect  ensemble  to  greet  the  visitor  on  his  or 
her  first  entering  the  house. 

Then  on  the  right  were  two  smaller  rooms 
opening  the  one  into  the  other  which  were 
used  as  tea  rooms,  where  refreshments  were 
served  by  members  of  the  Women’s  Club. 
Each  day  several  groups  of  ladies  attended  to 
this  part  of  the  Hostess  House  activities,  which 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  many  visitors. 
These  two  rooms  were  also  furnished  with  old 
furniture  and  heirlooms  of  Westfield,  as  well 
as  garnished  with  lovely  flowers.  Some  very 
fine  old  lacquered  trays- were  used  to  decorate 
the  walls  as  panels  in  one  room,  and  there  were 
some  very  fine  mirrors  and  a  huge  old  pewter 
communion  service  adding  much  to  these  two 
most  attractive  rooms,  where  it  was  a  delight 
to  sit  and  rest  and 'partake  of  the  viands  offered 
by  the  gracious  hostesses. 

QNE  of  the  very  best  and  I  think  the  most 
popular  feature  of  the  whole  loan  ex¬ 
hibit  was  the  Pioneer  or  Puritan  interior  or 
kitchen.  In  planning  this  we  made  use  of  a 
stage-setting  painted  for  a  group  of  Puritan 
scenes  presented  one  Thanksgiving  Day  on  the 


stage  at  the  State  Sanatorium. 
The  scene  depicted  a  log  in¬ 
terior  with  small,  high  windows, 
a  little  wall  cupboard  and  a 
rough  stone  chimney  and  fire¬ 
place,  as  well  as  low,  heavy 
doors  with  great  iron  hinges,  as 
we  know  those  earliest  cabins 
were  built.  This  certainly  did 
go  back  to  Plymouth  Rod.! 
By  putting  up  this  scene  in  a 
rough  shop  in  the  “ell”  of  the  Strong  house  and 
adding  logs  and  a  red  light  to  the  fireplace,  a 
most  gratifying  realistic  effect  was  given  as  a 
background  for  hen-looms  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

TT  WOULD  seem  as  if  all  this  must  bring  to 
the  emigrant  residents  and  citizens  of  our 
town  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer  feel¬ 
ing  of  sympathy,  realizing  that  not  so  very 
long  ago  these  pioneers  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  emigrants  like  themselves.  Perhaps  it 
brought  to  them  a  greater  feeling  of  loyalty 
to,  and  appreciation  of,  this  young,  yet  splendid, 
America.  When  groups  of  barefooted  and 
even  dirty  little  children  came  again  and  again 
to  see  these  exhibits  and  were  quiet,  earnest 
and  intelligent  in  their  interest,  one  must  feel 
that  it  was  all  quite  worth  whilo.  Some  of 
the  foreign-bom  were  happy  to  see  things 
so  much  “like  we  do  at  home.”  Some  of 
them  said  “mother  used  the  spinning-whoel 
now,  just  the  same,”  or  the  fireplace  was  like 
that  “in  the  old  country.” 

But  opening  out  from  this  came  another 
room  and  more  precious  things  to  study.  Here 
were  gathered  the  souvenirs  of  my  lady,  the 
dainty  as  well  as  the  ruder  fabrics.  There 
were  homespun  linens;  handspun  and  woven 
blankets  of  wool,  woven  counterpanes  and  mar¬ 
velous  quilts.  There  were  all  kinds  of  sam¬ 
plers  worked  by  tiny  hands  of  those  far  away 
days,  but  so  real  to  us  to-day,  bringing  up  pic¬ 
tures  of  tired  little  maidens  toiling  over  daily 
“stints”  of  fancy  stitches.  And  baby  things 
of  daintiest  gossamer,  and  even  dolls!  Yes, 
queer,  crude  little  dolls  and  quaint  little  ward¬ 
robes  for  them  to  wear! 

THEN  came  the  Colonial  bedroom  with  its 
great  four-poster  of  curly  maple  and  hand- 
carved  posts.  But  drawn  out  from  under  that 
was  the  object  which  the  children  all  loved 
best — the  trundle-bed,  with  its  hand-woven 
tick,  blankets,  sheets  and  all. 

Then  came  the  “Museum  Room”  where  were 
shown  the  relics  of  our  wars ;  the  precious  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  history  of  the  families  of 
the  town,  with  souvenirs  of  all  our  wars. 

THE  Hostess  House  was  the  center  of  every¬ 
thing  all  through  the  celebration.  Thou¬ 
sands  visited  it  and  there  were  times  when  we 
were  forced  to  close  the  doors  till  the  crowd 
should  thin  out.  The  hostesses,  dressed  in  old- 
time  gowns  of  different  periods,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  charm  and  hospitality  of  the  place. 
One  seemed  to  step  back  into  the  past.  As, 
tmfortunately,  the  weather  was  the  worst  imag¬ 
inable  and  the  pageant  was  the  only  outdoor 
event  possible,  and  that  under  lowering  skies, 
our  Hostess  House  proved  to  be  a  most  welcome 
though  fortuitous  project. 

The  exhibit  was  kept  open  several  days 
longer  than  the  time  appointed  because  of 
requests  from  many  people. 

Westfield  was  aroused  to  the  need  of  a  per¬ 
manent  home  for  its  treasures,  and  much 
thought  has  already  been  given  to  this  matter, 
so  that  we  hope  some  day  to  see  our  loan  ex¬ 
hibit  again  in  a  real  and  lasting  home.  Also 
new  impetus  was  given  to  pur  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  new  friends  made  for  it. 

And  later  we  have  had  so  many  inquiries 
about  our  project  from  women’s  clubs,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  that  we  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  the  story,  hoping  it  may  ba 
the  means  of  promoting  more  such  work  and 
may  do  something  at  least  toward  the  great 
work  we  must  all  be  about  in  these  disorganized 
times,  preaching  the  American  slogan  “Back  to 
Plymouth  Rock”  and  all  which  that  forceful 
sentence  uttered  by  our  Governor  should  mean 
to  us!  And  as  another  good  American  has  said 
lately,  speaking  of  these  puzzling  times:  “Why 
have  we  forgotten  the  old  lights?  They  still 
shine.” 


warn  1 


lhat  are  sort  and  sensitive 
you  that  pyorrhea  is  developing. 
Loss  of  teeth  will  surely  follow 
unless  pyorrhea  is  checked  or 
prevented. 


Our  research  work  and  our  clinical  and  laboratory  fa¬ 
cilities  enable  us  to  disseminate  in - 
formation  that  is  authoritative  on  — 
pyorrhea  treatment  and  prevention.  Zfl 


Dental  clinics,  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyoirhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis, 
have  proved  the  specific  value  of  Pyor- 
ihocide  Powder  for  restoring  and  main¬ 
taining  gum  health.  It  is  endorsed  by 
the  dental  profession  for  pyorrhea  treat¬ 
ment  and  prevention.  It  keeps  the  gums 
healthy  and  the  teeth  clean. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  be¬ 
cause  a  dollar  package  contains  six 
months’  supply. 
Sold  by  leading 
druggist  s 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


1 V rite  for  free 
sample  and 
ourbookleton 
Prevention 
and  Treat- 
mentofPyor- 
thea. 


The  Dentind  & 
Pyorrhocide 
Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 


Dept  F 

1480  Broadway 
N.  Y. 


SOLD  BY 
DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE 


—  is  the  result,  not  of 
the  application  of  cos- 
3  metics,  but  of  the 
general  bodily  health. 
It  is  clear  blood  which 
imparts  the  blush  of  youth  to  cheeks. 

Experience  has  taught  the  dis¬ 
cerning  beauty  to  rely  upon  a  good 
aperient  to  clear  the  complexion.  A 
dainty  box  of  tR  Tablets  is  her  help¬ 
ful  agent.  Each  tablet  acts  pleas¬ 
antly  to  insure  better  health,  to  keep 
the  skin  clear  and  free  from  blem¬ 
ishes,  to  help  restore  and  preserve 
a  healthful,  youthful  appearance. 

All  druggists  sell  the  25c.  box  of 

Nl  Tablets 


Used 
for  Over 
30  Years' 


LEARN  PIANO 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  at  quarter  us¬ 
ual  cost.  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  is  worth  a  dozen  other  les¬ 
sons.  Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor¬ 
tant  modern  improvements  in  teaching  music.  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  For  the  beginner 
or  experienced  players.  Endorsed  by  great  artists.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  All  music  free.  Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Quinn  Conservatory* Studio  X  10,593  ColumbiaRd., Boston,  25Mass. 
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A FTER  suffering  near- 
ly  all  day  she  re¬ 
membered  how  she  had 
once  stopped  a  nervous 
headache  with 

/S^/THEAUNt*  cream' \ 

ItlentholaiSm 


Always  made  under  this  signature 


She  rubbed  some  on  her 
throbbing  temples  and  the 
cooling,  soothing  action  of 
Mentholatum  soon  les¬ 
sened  the  pain.  She  has 
never  since  let  a  headache 
fast  all  day. 


tfatorW 


Mentholatum  heals  cuts, 
burns  and  bruises  gently 
and  promptly.  It  is  anti¬ 
septic,  too. 

Mentholatum  is  sold  everywhere 
in  tubes,  25c;  jars,  25c,  50c,  JJi. 

The  Mentholatum  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wichita,  Kan.  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Size  d  kind 
to  suit  your 
own  fancy' 


K i rb y - R e ard  En gli s h 
made  Hairpins  are  strong, 
with  well  rounded  ends 
(they  won’t  injure  the 
scalp)  -  heavily  lacquered; 
always  look  new. 

In  jet,  bronze  or  gold  or 
silver  plated  as  you  desire 
there  is  a  particular  kind 
of  Kirby-Beard  Hairpin 
to  suit  your  particular 
Hairpin  needs. 

So  don’t  just  say  hairpins! 
Always  ask.  for 

Kirby  Beard  &  Cot  ltd. 

PINS,  NtttH.es.  HAIRPINS. 

"There  is  a  difference" 


Millions 


SSf-No  Paste  Needed 


Use  them  to  mount  all  kodak 

pictures,  post  cards.clippin£s  in  albums 


Made  in  Square,  Round,  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 
of  black,  gray,  sepia,  and  red  gummed  paper. 
Slip  them  on  corners  of  pictures,  then  wet  and  stick. 
QUICK- EASY-ARTISTIC.  No  muss,  no  fuss.  At  photo 
supply,  drug  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 
there  is  nothing  as  good.  10c  brings  full  pkg.  and  samples 
from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  29-K  1456  Lefand  Ave.f  CHICAGO 
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OUR  FRIEND  POVERTY 


the  family  itself.  “I  am  forced  to  provide 
hearty  meat  meals  three  times  a  day  for  the 
servants,”  sighed  one  woman  to  me.  “The 
four  of  them  eat  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  the  four  members  of  our  own  family. 
And  what  they  waste!”  One  wonders  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  support  a  great  staff  of  hearty 
eaters  and  wasters  merely  to  spare  oneself  the 
trouble  of  waiting  on  oneself. 

AND  when  we  see  how  our  friends  are  in  bond- 
^  age  to  their  servants,  our  freedom  makes 
us  chortle  with  especial  mirth.  We  may  eat 
when  we  like.  Our  meals  may  be  early  or 
late,  frequent  or  seldom,  as  the  notion  strikes 
us.  We  can  have  them  in  the  dining-room, 
or  by  the  sitting-room  Are,  or  even  in  the 
kitchen,  if  we  choose.  We  can  do  as  we 
please,  and  when  we  please,  without  being 
perpetually  overhung  by  the  terror  that  if  we 
don’t  get  up  at  a  certain  minute,  or  get  home 
on  a  certain  train,  or  are  visited  by  too  many 
of  our  friends,  “she”  will  leave,  and  there 
will  be  the  de’il  to  pay. 

As  for  automobiles,  I  think  we  have  more 
use  of  our  feet,  more  knowledge  of  by-paths 
and  hidden  enchantments,  than  any  car- 
owner  we  know.  They  never  walk.  They 
have  forgotten  how.  They  have  grown  fat 
from  lack  of  exercise.  If  met  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reaching  a  spot  a  paltry  three  miles 
away,  the  absence  of  car  and  chauffeur  would 
reduce  them  to  helplessness.  They  would 
confront  the  impossible.  Whereas  we  could 
leg  it  three  or  four  times  that  distance;  and  do 
it  joyfully,  if  it  promised  pleasing  prospects 
and  pleasant  resting-places  beside  the  way. 

With  just  our  four  feet — and  lest  the  reader 
think  us  a  quadruped  I  will  mention  that  there 
are  two  of  us — and  a  book  and  a  lunch,  we 
have  had  plutocratic  trips  that  no  four- 
thousand-dollar  car  could  have  afforded  us, 
unless  it  could  have  winged  up  unbeaten  hill¬ 
sides  and  wound  through  well-nigh  trackless 
forests  and  followed  tantalizing  bird-calls  and 
sauntered  along  roadsides  so  slowly  that  it 
missed  not  the  littlest  flower.  I  will  not  say 
tnat  we  shall  not  have  a  car  some  time.  But 
1  give  it  fair  notice  that  it  will  have  to  do 
all  these  tilings.  And  until  we  get  it  we  can 
get  along  cheerfully  without  it. 


THIS  fine  achievement  of  doing  without  has 
1  become  ours.  Of  foregoing,  I  mean,  without 
bitterness.  It  is  simply  astounding  how  many 
tilings  hitherto  thought  necessities  now  hilari¬ 
ously  reveal  themselves  as  mere  superfluities — 
even  encumbrances.  Our  makeshifts  make  us 
merry.  We  have  a  sense  of  triumph  in  making 
things  over,  making  things  do,  getting  the 
value  of  things  to  their  last  thread  and  penny’s 
worth.  No  millionaire  in  his  fur  coat  of 
fabulous  cost  can  feel  the  triumph  we  feel  in 
our  old  winter  top-coats  that  have  been  turned 
inside  out  and  once  again  look  new,  at  a  mere 
figment  of  expense. 

Our  economies  are  the  victories  of  thought, 
not  merely  the  dreary  expediencies  of  dumb, 
driven  cattle.  Our  affluent  relatives  who  are 
spending,  spending,  spending  whatever  the 
grocer  and  butcher  and  cook  ask,  can  never 
experience  the  sense  of  achievement  I  feel 
when  I  set  an  appetizing,  wholesome,  mind- 
and-body-building  table  on  the  trifling  sum  I 
have  worked  it  down  to.  (One  dollar  a  day 
for  two  healthy  adults,  if  my  reader  cares  for 
exactitude.) 

Having  no  money,  we  can  not  spend  time  in 
the  shops;  and  thus  we  escape  the  fatigue, 
dissatisfaction  and  mistaken  purchases  which 
so  often  afflict  those  who  have  days  and  dollars 
for  dawdling  therein. 

I  JAWING  the  price  of  but  few  opera  and 
1  1  theater  tickets,  we  have  learned  more  and 
more  to  find  our  entertainment  in  good  books 
and  in  the  riches  of  nature  and  in  the  music  of 
the  birds  and  in  each  other. 

Were  we  persons  whose  toilets  and  names 
were  essential  to  dinners  and  teas  and  balls 
and  theater  parties,  should  we  have  time,  I 
wonder,  for  those  quiet  hours  with  beloved 


writers;  those  eye-opening  rambles  over  lull- 
side  and  meadow;  those  rapt  listenings  to 
the  first  Spring  songs;  those  delights  in  the 
first  green  leaf;  those  appreciations  of  even 
such  little  things  as  gray  beech  twigs  penciled 
against  the  roseate  sky? 

It  would  be  inconvenient  for  us  to  pay  for 
doctor’s  bills  and  medicines.  Therefore  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  keep  well.  This  we  have 
learned  to  achieve  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  eating  and  drinking  the  right  things, 
breathing  plenty  of  frcs.i  air,  wearing  proper 
clothing,  getting  sufficient  rest,  exercising  a 
reasonable  amount  of  common  sense,  and 
keeping  contented  minds.  This  same  pro¬ 
gram  universally  followed  might,  as  I  think 
any  honest  doctor  will  admit,  materially  de¬ 
crease  his  income.  But  we  need  not  worry 
for  his  welfare.  There  are  always  the  rich 
and  ignorant  to  keep  him  clothed  and  fed. 

We  need  never  lie  awake  worrying  over  our 
investments.  When  it  really  would  not  affect 
you  personally,  except  as  your  sympathies  are 
concerned,  if  every  stock  and  bond  in  this 
country  and  Europe  should  depreciate  to  a 
ruinous  figure,  you  can  preserve  an  equanimity 
of  mind  unknown  to  your  heavily  invested 
friends.  As  for  those  heavily  invested  ones 
who,  having  been  shrewd  enough  to  profit  by 
the  war,  have  no  material  cause  for  anxiety, 
but  can  now  sit  back  smilingly  and  witness  the 
soaring  of  their  investments,  we  might  be 
anxious  indeed  were  we  of  them! 

(GREATEST  gain  of  all,  I  think,  we  have 
'Jr  learned  how  little  money  really  amounts  to. 
Strip  life  bare  of  it,  and  there  is  yet  possibility  for 
joy  and  fun,  for  that  courage  and  contrivance 
which  bring  their  own  reward.  For  the  first 
time,  to  many  of  us,  a  moneyless  condition 
makes  plain  the  essential  things  of  life.  We 
thought  they  were  dollars.  Good  Heavens! 
They  are  not.  They  are  not  even  the  things 
dollars  can  buy.  They  are  the  things  dollars 
never  have  bought,  and  never  can  and  never 
will  buy. 

What  is  money,  anyway?  A  mere  man¬ 
made  symbol  of  exchange  for  material  things. 
Be  there  much  or  little  of  these  gold  and  silver 
and  green-paper  symbols,  the  earth  is  still  the 
Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  There  is 
enough  for  all.  There  always  will  be. 

But  one  has  to  be  without  money  or  per¬ 
sonal  possessions  to  learn  this.  One  has  to  get 
above  dependence  on  and  reverence  for  silver 
and  gold  and  green  paper  in  order  to  realize 
their  actual  unimportance  compared  with  the 
reality  of  being  fed  and  clothed  and  having 
one’s  needs  satisfied  as  a  child  of  the  universe. 

And  this  lesson,  my  masters,  is  the  chiefest 
advantage  and  gain  of  poverty.  In  contem¬ 
plation  of  it  one  understands  the  reason  for  t  he 
ancient  brotherhoods  vowed  to  poverty.  At 
their  test,  they  took  literally  the  words: 
“Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good;  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed.”  It  is  extraordinary  how 
vital  and  filled  with  meaning  the  words  still 
are,  when  they  are  taken  literally. 

TT  MAY  be  that  these  acquisitions  of  the 
1  spirit  can  be  taken  back  with  us  into  that 
more  prosperous  realm  where  motors  and 
menials  abound.  I  do  not  know.  There  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  it  is  easier  for 
a  camel  to  enter  a  needle’s  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  attain  to  the  heaven  of  spiritual 
possessions. 

If  we  can  not  take  the  riches  poverty  has 
brought  us  into  the  prosperity  time  may  bring 
us,  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  courage  to  decline 
the  prosperity. 

What  will  it  profit  us  to  gain  the  whole 
world  of  material  possessions  if  we  lose  thereby 
that  spirit  of  love  and  work  and  health  and 
delight  in  simple  things,  that  enjoyment  of 
sunshine  and  air  and  the  beauty  of  earth, 
that  fellowship  of  great  spirits,  that  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  heir  to  the  universe  which 
have  been  among  the  richest  fruits  of  our 
indigence? 

.  These  are  the  essential  things  of  life. 

And  none  of  them  cost  money! 
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“CARRYING  ON”  FOR 


HEALTH 


On  May  5,  1919,  in  a  room  at  the  Hotel 
Regina,  in  Paris,  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  drew  up  and  signed  the 
articles  of  association  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  Early  in  June,  1919,  the  tem¬ 
porary  offices  of  the  League  in  Paris  were 
closed,  and  the  location  in  Geneva  became  a 
reality. 

PRESIDES  publishing,  in  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  a  Bulletin  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  and  “The  International  Journal  of  Public 
Health,”  the  latter  numbering  world-famous 
experts  among  its  contributors,  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
upon  request  information  of  any  kind  on  any 
subject  in  the  domain  of  public  health,  hygiene 
and  preventive  medicine. 

Suppose,  then,  that  Doctor  Jones,  of  Atlanta, 
desires  a  digest  of  the  recent  pamphlets  on  the 
role  of  vitamines  in  nutrition.  Or  perhaps 
Doctor  Dubois,  of  Toulouse;  or  Doctor  Santa, 
of  Turin,  or  Doctor  Nada,  of  Barcelona,  or 
Doctor  Gomez,  of  Buenos  Aires,  would  like 
some  light  upon  puzzling  health  questions 
The  services  of  the  League's  experts  are  at 
their  disposal,  and  the  required  information 
will  be  furnished  them  in  English.  French, 
Italian  or  Spanish,  as  they  desire.  This  ser¬ 
vice,  of  course,  is  entirely  gratis  for  all  who 
wish  it  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  predict 
that  it  eventually  will  result  in  placing  the  last 
word  in  medical  knowledge  almost  within  re¬ 
turn-mail  distance  of  every  doctor. 

The  Department  of  Medical  Information  is 
especially  equipped  to  furnish  information  with 
reference  to  such  communicable  diseases  as 


typhoid,  typhus,  yellow  fever  and  influenza;  to 
child  welfare  and  nutrition,  tuberculosis,  ve¬ 
nereal  diseases,  malaria,  nursing,  sanitation, 
and  hygiene. 

From  M arch  2  to  March  9,  1920,  men 
and  women  from  twenty-seven  nations  came 
to  Geneva  to  attend  the  first  General  Council 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  One  of 
the  most  important  recommendations  made  by 
this  body  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  sani¬ 
tary  “line  of  defense”  from  North  to  South  at 
strategic  points  in  eastern  Europe.  Sanitary 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  espe¬ 
cially  deplorable  at  present,  and  will  doubtless 
be  made  worse  when  intercourse  with  Russia 
is  renewed. 

THE  maintenance  of  the  line  which  ran  from 
Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea  during  the  war 
was  not  of  greater  importance  to  Europe  than 
is  the  holding  of  that  other  front  in  the  East 
against  typhus  and  other  communicable 
diseases. 

It  was  also  urged  that  a  child- welfare  unit  be 
immediately  organized  and  sent  into  that 
country  whose  national  Red  Cross  Society 
would  be  willing  gradually  to  take  over  the 
work  inaugurated  by  this  unit,  and  eventually 
to  duplicate  its  personnel,  activities  and  mate¬ 
rial.  A  similar  recommendation  dealt  with  an 
antituberculosis  demonstration.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  uniform  and  adequate  criteria  for  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  emphasized. 
National  Red  Cross  Societies  were  asked  to 
work  for  hygienic  dwellings,  pure  water  sup¬ 
plies,  better  methods  in  the  disposal  of  refuse, 
and  other  sanitary  improvements. 


Baby’s 

Delight 

Nurser 


Here's  a  Nurser  that 
Baby  won't  Break 

DA  VOL  “Baby’s  Delight” 
Nurser  has  a 
tough  tern- 


//(  \  pered  food-cell 
]  that’s  almost 
L  unbreakable. 

^  ®  yj  T  he  slow -feeding, 

Y  non-clogging  nip- 
v  ^  '  J  pie  fits  inside  the 
x  food -cell  —  where 

Baby’s  most 
earnest  efforts  can’t  work  it  loose. 


DAVOL 

‘ Baby's  Delight  * 

NURSER 


is  designed  especi-  r 

ally  for  easy  clean-  ^ 
ing.  Cell-mouth 
is  wide,  smooth  h  XsY* 
and  get-at-able.  </ 

Every  part  of  cell  c  ~ 
easy  to  reach.  No  ^  <(3 
out-of-way  corners  \ 
to  escape  steriliz-  A 
ing  or  harbor 
germs. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood.  One  of  manpDA  V OL  RubberProd- 
ucts  to  keep  you  well  from  infancy  to  age. 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  “HEAT  AND 
COLD”  on  the  relief  of  many  fils. 


DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Established.  187  i 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

San  Francisco 


New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 


DAVOL 

Teething 

Rings 
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SufierservJce 

Baby  ’s  Hot 
Water  Bottle 
No.  150 
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Keep  a  tube  always  convenient  in  your  medicine  cabinet 


or 


HEADACHES 


“Vaseline”  Mentholated 

Jelly  provides  the  surest  relief  for 
nervous  or  sick  headaches.  Its 
effect  is  to  cool  and  relax  the  throb¬ 
bing  forehead  and  temples,  bringing 
instant  comfort.  Relieves  neuralgia 
and  sore  throat,  too. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(Consolidated) 

2  State  Street  NewYork 


Sore  Throat 


Neuralgia 


Other  “Vaseline” 
home  remedies 

Vaseline”  Capsicum 
for  colds 

Vaseline”  Camphor  Ice 
for  chapped  skin 

Vaseline”  Carbolated 
for  cuts  and  burns 


A  Very 

Agreeable 

Aperient 


Sparkling,  pleasant,  clean-tasting,  thirst¬ 
quenching,  invigorating!  A  small  amount 
of  ENO  sifted  from  the  hand,  at  any 
time,  in  a  glass  of  water,  prevents,  or 
relieves  naturally,  dizziness,  headache, 
nausea,  indigestion,  biliousness,  consti¬ 
pation,  nervousness,  exhaustion. 

Gently  stimulates  the  digestive  organs 
and  promotes  easy,  healthy  elimination. 
ENO  is  good  for  children,  too. 


At  all  druggists  $1.25  for  large  bottle 

Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

Sales  Agents:  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO..  Inc..  New  York.  Toronto.  Sydney 


ENO  S  FRUIT  SALT” 

(DERIVATIVE  COlvi  PO  LA  *4  D) 


CALL  UPON  US 


/f  T  TENT  I  ON!  We  are  eager  to  do  our  part,  but  we  can  be  successful  only  if  you  do 
yg  yours. 

Please  take  pains  to  address  each  request  to  the  right  editor,  as  described  on 
this  page,  in  care  of  The  Delineator  Service  Department,  Butterick  Building,  New 
York  City.  A  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  must  accompany  each  request. 

Note  the  precise  number  of  leaflets  sent  for  a  two-cent  stamped  envelope. 


THE  HOUSE  YOU  LIVE  IN 

A /TAKING  homes  beautiful  is  the  profession 
of  RUBY  ROSS  GOODNOW,  who  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for  The  Delineator. 
As  head  of  the  interior-decoration  department 
of  one  of  the  largest  department-stores  in  the 
world,  she  makes  beautiful  all  kinds  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  homes.  Her  articles  in  our  pages 
represent  the  result  of  her  years  of  experience. 

Our  Department  of  Interior  Decoration  re¬ 
quests  your  questions  on  any  problems  of 
good  taste  in  furnishing  and  decorating  your 
home.  Enclose  a  two-cent  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope,  stating  your  problem  as 
clearly  and  definitely  as  possible. 

ENJOY  PLAYING  HOSTESS 

QTOP  worrying  about  the  party  which  you 
can’t  put  off  a  month  longer! 

There  is  A  Musical  Tea  containing  novel 
charades  for  those  clever  folk  who  are  just  a 
little  bored  with  the  usual  entertainment. 

A  Motor  Party  is  for  every  one  who  owns  a 
car  or  who  rides  in  the  back  seat  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  car. 

These  parties  are  simple,  inexpensive  and 
different.  The  Entertainment  Editor  will  send 
you  directions  on  receipt  of  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Entertaining  is  not  an  unpleasant  duty  when 
you  give  an  EDNA  ERLE  WILSON  party; 
every  detail  is  so  carefully  planned  that  you 
can  enjoy  yourself  with  your  guests.  MISS 
WILSON  is  The  Delineator  Entertainment 
Editor. 

Any  one  of  the  following  parties  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope : 

Vaudeville  Stunts  for  any  Party. 

‘Cinderella,”  an  operetta  sung  to  familiar 
airs. 

A  Pagan  Rout  (a  costume  dance,  each  dance 
named). 

A  DinnerParty  with  Musical  Program. 

A  Vaudeville  for  a  School  or  Community 
Party  with  Dance  Numbers. 

‘Patriots  Tea.”  A  Play  of  Revolutionary 
Times. 

Mother  Goose  Pageant  with  costumes  and 
music. 

Directions  for  a  “Blue-Moon  Party.” 

A  Motor  Party. 

A  Musical  Tea. 

Sandwiches  for  Your  Parties. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  HOME-MAKING 

jYJISS  FLORA  G.  ORR,  the  editor  of  the 
Home-Economics  Department,  can  help 
the  housekeeper  in  every  emergency.  She 
knows  her  many-sided  problems  and  can  give 
definite  practical  advice. 

Miss  Orr  will  answer  individual  questions 
if  stamped  envelope  be  enclosed,  or  will  send 
any  three  of  the  following  leaflets  if  a  two-cent 
stamped  envelope  be  enclosed  for  the  purpose: 

A  Master  Rule  for  Cake-Making.  One  Rec¬ 
ipe  to  Make  Ten  Different  Kinds  of  Cake. 
A  Master  Rule  for  Using  Baking-Powder 
Biscuit  Dough  in  ten  different  ways. 

A  Master  Rule  for  Ten  Breads  from  One 
Dough. 

A  Set  of  Recipes  for  Making  Ten  Particularly 
Delicious  Candies  from  one  Foundation 
Fondant. 

A  Master  Rule  for  Frozen  Desserts.  One 
recipe  will  make  ten  different  kinds. 

How  to  Keep  the  Food  Bills  Down  and 
Health  Conditions  up. 

Government  and  State-College  Bulletins  on 
Homemaking.  List  of  Labor-Saving  De¬ 
vices. 

MAKING  THE  WORLD  SAFE  FOR 
BABIES 

'JpHE  best,  most  authoritative  of  condensed 
literature  on  infant  hygiene  is  CAROLYN 
CONANT  VAN  BLARCOM’S  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  written  expressly  for  Delineator 
readers.  Our  Infant  Hygiene  Department 
will  send  any  three  of  the  following  leaflets  in 
a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  sent  for  the 
purpose; 

Rules  for  the  Nursing  Mother. 

Advice  to  Expectant  Mothers. 

Daily  Schedule  for  the  Feeding  and  Care  of 
Your  Baby  during  First  Year. 

Daily  Schedule  for  the  Feeding  and  Care  of 
Your  Baby  during  Second  Year. 

How  to  Organize  a  Baby-Health  Center. 
Outline  for  Talk  on  the  Care  of  Babies’  Eyes. 
Directions  for  the  Care  of  Your  Babies’  Eyes. 
Suggestions  for  Organizing  Local  Work  to 
Prevent  Blindness  among  Babies. 
Information  about  Present  Laws  in  your  State 
for  Saving  Sight  of  Babies. 

Weight-Chart  for  Baby’s  First  Year. 

Keeping  Your  Baby  Well  in  Summer. 

Colic  and  Constipation  —  Common  and 
Troublesome  Ills  of  Babyhood. 


THE  CHILD’S  READING 

I  I O  "  the  “Uddies”  love  good  stories  read  to 
them!  An  appreciation  of  good  literature 
can  be  begun  in  the  mind  of  the  child  with  the 
first  stories  he  hears.  Send  to  the  Children's 
Editor  for  a  particularly  good  fist  of  books  for 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Don’t  forget 
the  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  ASKING 

”JpHE  greatest  music  in  the  world  is  yours  by 

winding  the  crank  of  the  talking-machine _ 

that  is,  if  you  have  inserted  the  right  record 
WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG,  the  editor  of  our 
Music  Department,  is  a  discriminating  critic 
who  can  guide  yoiw  choice  of  records  and 
recommend  the  best  of  new  ones.  Any  three 
of  the  following  valuable  lists  will  be  sent  for 
a  two-cent  stamped  envelope : 

Songs  by  American  Composers. 

Violin  Selections  by  American  Composers 

Piano  Selections  by  American  Composers. 

Some  Worth-While  Records. 

Some  Worth-While  Rolls. 

Pieces  Your  Children  Will  Like  to  Practise. 

Songs  for  the  Home  Town  to  Sing. 

Phonograph  Records  for  Community 
Singing. 

List  of  Favorite  Records  of  Their  Own 
Voices,  Selected  by  Alma  Gluck,  Frieda 
Hempel  and  Rosa  Ponselle. 

How  to  Hear  Opera  on  the  Records,  by 
Pasquale  Amato. 


PERSONAL  CHARM  AND  BEAUTY 

^pHE  most  fascinating  and  popular  “beauty” 
writer  in  America  is  our  own  CELIA 
CAROLINE  COLE.  This  is  the  leading  fa¬ 
vorite  among  Delineator  departments.  Any 
three  of  our  Beauty  leaflets  mentioned  below 
will  be  sent  if  a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  is 
sent  for  the  purpose: 

Facial  Treatment  in  Smart  New  York  Beauty 
Shops. 

Care  of  the  Complexion. 

Care  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp. 

Rules  for  Maintaining  Health. 

Don’t  You  Want  to  be  Thinner? 

Don’t  You  Want  to  be  Fatter? 

“THE  CORRECT  THING’’ 

rpO  DO  or  say  the  right  tiling  at  the  right 
time  may  not  seem  easy,  but  MRS.  JOHN 
CABOT  KIMBERLY,  oiu  Etiquette  Editor, 
can  make  it  so.  Her  leaflets  are  genuinely 
helpful. 

Any  three  of  the  following  list  will  be  sent 
if  a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  is  enclosed 
for  the  purpose: 

Introductions,  Invitations  and  Replies. 

Calls  and  the  Use  of  Cards. 

Courtesies  of  To-day  between  Men  and 
Women, 

Weddings. 

Travel. 

Entertaining. 

At  the  Table. 

Letter  Writing. 

Home  Weddings,  3  parts. 

YOU  AND  YOUR  TOWN 

YOU  can  not  make  over  your  town  alone. 

but  you  and  your  neighbors  can  do  it 
together.  The  Community  Editor  of  The 
Delineator  can  tell  you  how  to  set  to  work. 
Ask  Mm  for : 

Seventy-Seven  Things  You  Can  Do  for 
Your  Home  Town. 

Easily  Made  Playground  Apparatus. 

How  to  Clean  Up  Your  Town. 

These  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  a  two- 
cent  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

YOUR  HOUSEKEEPING  LIBRARY 

JTKOM  the  letters  and  questions  that  come 

rushing  in  every  day  to  the  Home-Eco¬ 
nomics  Department,  the  editor  has  concluded 
that  every  woman  needs  a  few  well-chosen, 
reliable  books — cook-books,  manuals  of  laun¬ 
dering,  cleaning,  and  other  phases  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  homemaking. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  buy  them 
all — even  ail  the  good  ones — at  first.  But 
you  should  have  a  few  of  the  most  important 
books  for  reference. 

In  order  to  help  you  make  your  choice,  Miss 
Orr  has  prepared  a  suggestive  book  list  for  you. 
Write  for  it,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamped 
envelope.  Address  your  request  to  Miss  Flora 
G.  Orr,  Home-Economics  Editor,  The  De¬ 
lineator,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
City. 
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DON’T  WASTE  GASOLINE— HAVE  YOUR  UTENSILS  READY 


YOU  CAN  DRY-CLEAN 

IF  YOU  FOLLOW  THESE  RULES 

BY  RUTH  McNARY  SMITH 


WHILE  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis¬ 
pense  entirely  with  the  services  of  our 
friend,  the  dry-cleaner,  it  is  quite  an 
economy  to  know  how  to  clean  some  of  the 
simpler  tilings  such  as  gloves,  waists  and  light¬ 
weight  dresses,  which  have  no  difficult  stains 
or  present  no  complex  problems. 

One  objection  often  made  to  home  dry- 
cleaning  is  the  danger  involved.  The  volatile, 
exceedingly  inflammable  materials  which  must 
be  used  are  the  causes  of  hundreds  of  fires 
every  year.  If  women  would  use  a  little 
common  sense  in  handling  gasoline  and  other 
cleaning  materials,  there  need  be  no  such 
danger.  But  because  gasoline  is  as  common 
as  water,  and  as  innocent-looking,  they  forget 
how  very  easily  the  fumes  may  explode  when 
they  become  warm.  The  following  precautions 
should  be  observed  to  make  home  dry-cleaning 
safe : 

DANGER! 

1.  Always  work  out-of-doors  in  the  shade, 
or  by  an  open  window  in  an  unheated 
room. 

2.  Do  not  keep  gasoline  on  hand  tmless  there 
is  a  basement,  or  outside  storehouse 
where  it  may  be  kept  cool. 

3.  Gasoline  should  be  kept  in  a  tight  con¬ 
tainer,  which  does  not  leave  space  for  it 
to  volatilize.  If  only  a  little  is  left  in  a 
large  can,  pom’  it  into  a  smaller  container. 

4.  Never  press  gasolined  garments,  or  place 
them  near  the  fire  until  every  trace  of 
gasoline  is  gone. 


THOUGH  gasoline  is  the  commonest  liquid 
-*•  used  in  dry  -  cleaning,  benzin,  ether. 


chloroform  and  carbon  tetrachlorid  are  used 
a  great  deal,  especially  for  removing  spots. 
These  materials  are  probably  more  inflam¬ 
mable  than  gasoline  and  should  be  used  with 
caution. 

Another  objection  to  home  cleaning  is  the 
odor  of  gasoline — often  disagreeable  to  one¬ 
self  as  well  as  to  one’s  family  and  the  neighbors. 
This  is  another  reason  for  working  out-of- 
doors  if  possible.  The  more  rapidly  one  works, 
and  the  more  completely  the  fumes  are  carried 
away  by  the  wind ,  the  less  one  notices  the 
odor.  As  for  removing  the  gasoline  after-odor 
from  garments,  tliis  may  be  done  satisfac¬ 
torily  by  heating,  after  complete  evaporation, 
either  near  a  register  or  a  stove,  or  by  leaving 
the  garments  out  in  the  sun  and  wind  for  several 
hours.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
sassafras  to  the  rinsing  gasoline  is  another 
way  of  preventing  this  odor. 

Most  women  become  disgusted  after  one 
or  two  attempts  at  dry-cleaning,  because  they 
get  such  poor  results.  Their  gloves  are  gray 
and  streaked,  their  waists  are  dingy.  They 
probably  ruin  a  few  things,  also,  with  the 
result  that  in  the  future  they  send  everything 
to  the  professional  dry-cleaner,  who  shoulders 


the  risk. 

The  chief  reason  for  poor  results  is  that  the 
amateur  cleaner  is  too  economical  with  gaso¬ 
line.  Gasoline  is  to  the  dry-cleaner  what 
water  is  to  the  launderer.  To  get  good  results, 
not  pints  but  gallons  are  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  processes  of  soaking,  washing  and 
rinsing.  It  is,  therefore,  an  economy  to  save 
soiled  garments  for  a  wholesale  cleaning  day, 
for  which  one  provides  not  less  than  three 
gallons  of  first-grade  gasoline. 

Furthermore,  the  results  are  often  poor  be¬ 
cause  the  washing  is  not  thorough — just  as 
gray,  dingy  clothes  are  the  result  of  poorly 
done  laundering.  Gloves  and  waists  will  not 
look  clear  and  white  if  the  dirt  is  not  all  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  takes  some  time  and  effort  to  do 
this.  Thorough  rinsing  is  also  as  important 
in  dry-cleaning  as  in  washing.  Not  one  but 
several  rinsings  are  necessary  for  good  results. 

Another  reason  for  failure  is  slow  drying. 
This  is  especially  true  of  colored  articles, 
where  there  is  danger  of  rtmning  or  streaking. 
Such  garments  should  be  washed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  hung  at  once  on  hangers  in 
the  wind  and  sun.  A  further  precaution  is 
to  squeeze  as  much  gasoline  out  as  possible, 
even  using  a  bath-towel,  and  to  hang  the 
garment  so  the  liquid  will  not  run  down  into 
the  cuffs  or  hem. 

Women  object  also,  to  doing  their  own 
gasolining  because  it  is  hard  on  their  hands. 
The  rapid  evaporation  of  these  volatile  liquids 
is  inclined  to  crack  and  roughen  the  skin,  but 
this  may  be  prevented  by  using  rubber  gloves, 
or  by  applying  glycerin,  or  a  good  hand-lotion 
the  moment  the  hands  are  taken  out  of  the 
gasoline.  One  should  never  use  soap  and  water 
until  the  skin  has  been  well  softened  in  this  way. 


MATERIALS  USED  FOR  DRY- 
CLEANING 


THE  synonyms  for  soap  and  water  in  the 
dry-cleaner’s  vocabulary  are  solvents  and 
absorbents.  Gasoline,  benzin,  ether,  chloro¬ 
form,  benzol,  carbon  tetrachlorid  and  alcohol 
are  the  solvents  most  commonly  used. 


These  materials  have  the  quality  of  dis¬ 
solving  fatty  and  greasy  materials,  which 
make  most  of  the  trouble  in  spots  and  stains. 
In  fact,  most  soiling  material  is  greasy,  and 
dirt  which  spots  or  covers  a  fabric  is  usually 
held  in  by  fatty  materials  such  as  the  perspira¬ 
tion  or  food-fats.  Consequently,  these  volatile 
solutions  are  indispensable  for  the  cleaning  of 
non- washable  materials,  or  those  which  fade, 
sin-ink  or  soften  in  water. 

The  absorbents,  such  as  French  chalk, 
fuller’s  earth,  talcum  and  pipe-clay,  are  finely 
powdered  clays  which  are  purchased  at  the 
drug-store.  These  materials  increase  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  solvents  by  taking  up,  as  a 
blotter  would,  the  softened  or  dissolved  grease. 

If  the  absorbents  are  used  alone,  especially 
if  heated,  they  are  very  satisfactory,  because 
they  have  no  odor,  do  not  spot  or  ring,  and 
require  no  special  care  or  facilities  for  their 
use.  Of  course  they  have  no  effect  on  stains 
or  spots  which  are  not  fatty. 

Every  home,  where  dry  cleaning  is  to  be 
done,  should  have  in  the  cleaning-closet  the 
following  materials: 


Fuller’s  earth  6  oz.  Ammonia 


Prepared  chalk  6 


Alcohol  (not  wood) 


Pipe-clay  6  “  Benzin 

Corn-meal  Ether 

Bran  Gasoline  (when  needed) 

Salt  Oil  of  sassafras,  2  oz. 

Art  Gum  Turpentine 

Gum  Arabic 


It  used  to  be  possible  to  get  very  good 
gasoline  at  the  grocery-store  or  at  the  pumping- 
station.  Such  gasoline  was  cheaper  than  that 
bought  at  the  drug-store.  But  this  is  no  longer 
the  case,  and  it  is  better  to  run  no  risk  of 
ruining  garments  by  greasy  or  dirty  gasoline. 
It  should  be  perfectly  clear  and  white,  like 
water,  without  any  signs  of  bubbles  or  globules, 
which  are  oil  or  water. 

If  one  is  in  doubt  about  the  quality,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  strain  a  little  through  chamois 
or  cot '.on,  when  he  presence  of  oil  or  sediment 
may  be  easily  detected.  Since  one  has  to 
provide  a  container  for  gasoline,  or  pay  the 
drug-store  for  expensive  bottles,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  three-gallon  can  of  some  kind, 
which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Many  persons  throw  out  dirty  gasoline,  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  used.  This  is  wasteful,  as 
it  may  be  poured  into  tightly  covered  bottles 
and  when  the  dirt  has  settled,  it  may  be  used 
for  the  first  washing  on  next  cleaning  day. 

Benzin,  although  more  expensive  than  gaso¬ 
line,  is  better  for  removing  spots,  or  for  very 
particular  cleaning,  as  it  is  less  greasy.  Ether 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  safest  grease  solvent, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  spotting.  If 
one  finds  the  odor  objectionable,  it  may  be 
obtained  at  most  drug-stores,  with  a  little  es¬ 
sence  of  lemon  added,  to  cover  the  odor. 

The  prepared  chalk  referred  to  in  the 
list  of  materials  comes  in  small  thimble¬ 
shaped  pieces,  and  is  not  like  French  chalk, 
which  is  really  a  kind  of  talcum  powder. 

Materials  such  as  those  listed  above  are 
valuable  aids  even  for  the  laundress  who  is 
going  to  use  soap  and  water.  For  example, 
fuller’s  earth  is  sometimes  used  to  replace 
part  of  the  soap  in  washing  very  greasy 
clothes,  on  which  one  hesitates  to  use  a  strong 
soap  or  any  strong  alkali.  There  are  soaps 
on  the  market  now  which  contain  fuller's 
earth,  and  they  are  satisfactory.  There  are 
some  soaps  containing  turpentine. 

In  using  a  material  such  as  benzin  in  the 
latmdry,  the  same  care  should  be  taken  as 
when  using  it  in  dry-cleaning,  for  it  is  inflam¬ 
mable  and  it  can  not  be  used  with  water  that 
is  very  hot  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
evaporate. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  CLEANING 
DAY 

DEMEMBER  to  have  a  wholesale  dry- 
^  cleaning,  when  one  can  process  a  large 
number  of  garments  at  one  time.  Select  a 
sunny,  windy  day,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done 
outdoors.  A  table  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
yard  or  porch,  or  a  working  place  otherwise 
arranged.  The  following  utensils  should  be 
provided : 


2  dishpans 

2  smaller  pans  or  bowls,  with  lids 
2  half-gallon  fruit  jars 
2  “  “  “  “  filled  with  gasoline 

A  funnel 

Kettle  of  hot  water 

Several  clean  towels 

Hangers,  clothes-pins  and  so  forth. 

Because  gasoline  evaporates  rapidly  it  is 
important  to  have  everything  ready  before 
beginning,  so  no  time  need  be  lost. 

In  an  early  issue  Miss  Smith  will  give 
explicit  directions  about  each  step  in  the 
cleaning  process. 


OWN 


WE  MAKE  ALL  OUR 
QUILTS  NOW” 


THE  War  taught  American  women  many  house¬ 
hold  economies,  and  revived  the  good  old- 
fashioned  practice  of  making  quilts  and  comforters 
at  home,  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  make  them, 
of  pure,  fluffy  cotton. 

Quilting  parties  are  now  in  vogue,  and  why  not,  when  it  means 
purer,  sweeter,  daintier,  lighter  and  warmer  bed  covers  made  of 


Department  stores.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  mail  you  an  interesting  book¬ 
let. 

A  60  cent  Set  of  Quilting 
Patterns  for  10  cents. 

Send  us  one  trade-mark  from  the 
wrapper  of  Crown  Jewel  Batting 
and  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
promptly  send  you  a  set  of  ten 
Crown  Jewel  Batting  Patterns, 
beautiful  designs. 

.,  Dept.  11,  Janesville,  Wis. 


For  this  better  batting  contains 
only  pure,  fluffy,  snow  white,  long 
fibre  cotton,  the  choicest  grown  in 
the  best  cotton  districts  of  the 
South.  It  comes  to  you  in  long, 
smooth  sheets  that  need  no  sewing 
or  stitching  as  it  does  not  part, 
bunch  or  knot.  Its  quality  never 
varies,  always  gives  the  same  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Ask  for  Crown  Jewel  Cotton 
Batting  at  your  Dry  Goods  or 

ROCK  RIVER  COTTON  CO 


How  soon  will 
yon  make  yours? 


Re-establish  your 
grandmother’s 
quilting  parties 


Fabrics 


Cotton,  Wool, 
Silk  or 

Mixed  Goods. 

Dainty  frocks, 
waists,  dresses 
— even  heavy 
wraps  and 
lits,  whatever 


Sunset  makes  every  dress 
seem  like  three  or  four  and 
even  your  friends  don’t  suspect 


Most  of  the  better 
stores  carry  Sunset  — 
ask  for  your  favorite 
color,  or  send  us  your 
dealer’s  name  and  fif¬ 
teen  cents  and  we  will 
mail  a  cake  postpaid. 


Sunset  colors  are  wonderfully  smart  and 
fresh — and  it’s  so  easy  and  such  fun. 

There  is  No  Substitute  for  Sunset 


22  Beautiful 
Brilliant  Colors 

Pink,  Old  Rose,  Scarlet, 
Cardinal, Wine,  Sand,  Yel¬ 
low, Orange, Light  Brown, 
Dark  Brown,  Light  Blue, 
Old  Blue,  Navy,  Black, 
Gray,  Taupe,  Heliotrope, 
Purple, Light  Green, Dark 
Green,  Mustard,  U.  S. 
Olive  Drab. 


NORTH  AMERICAN 
DYE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  D 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Toronto,  Can. 

Sales  Representatives 
for  U .  S.  and  Canada: 
Harold  F.  R  itchie  &-'Co. 
Inc. 

New  York ,  Toronto 
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This  Wonderful  Range 
With  Two  Ovens 


I?.. 


‘Makes  Cooking  Easy: 


Bakes  Bread,  Cake,  Pies, Biscuits -Broils  Steak 
and  Cooks  Nine  Different  Vegetables  and  Cereals 

All  At  One  Time. 


Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  (Has  section 
are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 


Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above— one 
for  baking,  glass  paneled,  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi¬ 
cator  and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things— five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 


When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas  ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same  time,  using  one  for 
baking  bread  or  roasting  meats  and  the  other  for  pastry  baking— It  ‘‘Makes  Cooking  Easy.” 

Gold  iMedal  «fg 

Glenwood 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  171  that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.  Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal,  Wood 

'  "  and  Gas  Ranges,  Heating  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 


Rat  Bis-Kit  kills  rats  and  mice,  too — 
quickly,  easily.  No  muss,  mixing  nor 
spreading.  Just  crumble  it  up.  Each 
Bis-Kit  contains  a  different  bait  that 
unfailingly  allures.  After  eating  it, 
the  rats  and  mice  scoot  for  outdoors 
— to  die. 

Don’t  mix  poisons.  Buy  Rat  Bis-Kit. 
It’s  clean,  certain  and  already  pre¬ 
pared.  At  all  drug  and  general 
stores.  Prices — 25c  and  35c. 

Roaches,  rats,  mice,  etc.  also  killed 
with  Rat  Bis-Kit  Paste.  In  tubes  25c 

THE  RAT  BISCUIT  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


ce 


How  Will  You  Make  Your  New  Frock? 


VOU  need  not  bother — all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  select  the  style  that  suits  you  best — - 
the  style  that  enhances  your  charm,  from  the 
designs  that  have  been  selected  by  our  fashion 
experts — advance  designs  for  the  entire  season  in 
that  remarkable  book  devoted  to  fashions— in  the 

BUTTERICK  QUARTERLY 

Twenty-Jive  cents ,  with  coupon  good  for  ten  cents  in  the  purchase  of  any 

Butterick  Pattern 

- - - - - - - - - - - 


Concluded  from  page  25 

BUSY,  HAPPY  MRS. 
CLERGYMAN 


with  a  wire  passed  through  the  side  of 
a  screen  in  a  window. 

We  wash  dishes  in  the  old  way.  All  the 
children  help.  The  oldest  boy  receives  twen¬ 
ty-five  cents  a  week  pocket-money  for  wash¬ 
ing  pots  and  kettles;  he  also  cleans  sink  and 
stove.  He  uses  steel  wool  for  pots  and  kettles 
and  waxed  paper  for  the  stove. 

rpHE  girls  help  with  the  dishes.  I  try  to 
keep  the  dish-washing  free  from  irksomeness 
and  monotony  by  telling  a  thrilling  continued 
story,  leaving  off  at  an  exciting  point  to  be 
continued  at  our  next  dish-washing.  Or,  one 
of  the  children  tells  some  school  event,  or 
we  play  a  game,  set  the  alarm-clock,  dishes  to 
be  all  away  before  the  last  “burr,”  and  so 
forth.  Sometimes  we  have  a  “deaf-and- 
dumb”  dish-washing,  with  a  prize  at  the  end 
consisting  of  a  candy  or  cooky  for  silence  and 
swiftness. 

We  wash  dishes  three  times  a  day  except 
Tuesday  noon — -wash-day. 

[  AM  five  feet  two  inches  tall;  the  kitchen 
sink  is  two  feet  six  inches  high,  the  work¬ 
table  two  feet  eight  inches — too  high.  But  I 
use  a  kindergarten-table  and  low  chair  for 
all  sit-at-able  work,  and  a  child’s  high-chair 
without  arms  when  using  the  higher  table. 
This  stands  under  the  kitchen  table  when  not 
in  use.  The  three  work-tables  are  covered 
with  white  oilcloth.  The  ironing-board  is  of 
the  extension  type.  I  sit  at  all  work  that  can 
be  done  sitting. 

My  only  cooking  trouble  is  with  the  oven 
of  my  four-burner  oil-stove.  The  cakes, 
cookies,  and  so  forth,  burn  on  the  bottom  and 
hardly  brown  on  the  top.  I  have  tried  as¬ 
bestos  mats  on  the  lower  shelf,  but  do  not  have 
good  success.  The  oven  bakes  beautiful 
bread. 

”J”HERE  are  poor  floors,  where  the  dust  gets 
into  cracks.  Dust  comes  from  the  stove, 
which  has  a  pipe  into  the  bedrooms.  Creosote, 
when  wood  is  burned  in  the  small  heater  in 
the  study,  runs  down  the  walls  of  the  closet 
into  the  children’s  bedroom,  spoiling  any 
clothes  that  may  touch  the  wall. 

I  have  a  rough  program  of  work  which,  ow¬ 
ing  to  my  being  a  pastor’s  wife,  has  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  very  often.  Following  is  a  rough 
outline : 

CUNDAY.  Rise  7 :30.  Quick  bath,  all  help 
putting  on  breakfast;  hard-coal  kitchen  range 
— made  up  over  night.  I  heat  oatmeal — ■ 
cooked  in  fireless  cooker — serve  fruit,  oatmeal, 
toast. 

8:30.  Prepare  vegetables — meat  and  des¬ 
sert  prepared  Saturday.  Children  do  up¬ 
stairs  work,  empty  ashes,  water  plants,  wash 
up  breakfast  dishes.  I  set  dining-table  after 
light  sweeping. 

10:15.  All  prepare  for  church.  11:00  to 
12:00  church.  At  12:05  run  into  manse,  put 
on  potatoes,  and  place  meat  in  oven — if  hot 
dish.  Return  to  church,  take  Sunday-school 
class,  leave  during  singing  of  closing  hymn, 
get  into  cotton  gown,  rush  on  dinner.  My 
husband  has  twenty  minutes  to  eat  before  a 
nine-mile  drive.  Wash  dishes,  rest,  write  let¬ 
ters,  read  and  so  forth  till : 

5:30.  Prepare  light  stipper.  Wash  dishes, 
play  piano  or  read  to  youngest  boy. 

7:30.  All  go  to  church.  8:30  till  11:00 
o’clock,  read,  write  and  so  forth. 

jyjONDAY.  Rise  at  7.  Breakfast,  dish- wash¬ 
ing,  sweeping  and  dusting,  tip-stairs  and 
down,  look  over  store — I  keep  an  emergency 
shelf.  Phone  grocery  order,  wash  ice-chest 
and  grocery  shelves. 

11:15.  Prepare  dinner,  which  is  served  at 
12:15  sharp.  At  12:45  wash  dishes  with 
children’s  help.  At  2  o’clock,  rest  and  read 
paper. 

At  2:30,  change  and  prepare  for  alternate 
Mondays  “at-home  day.”  First  Monday 
in  month  missionary  meeting.  Extra  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  in  month,  do  church  visiting. 

At  six  o’clock,  supper  and  family  prayers. 


In  the  evening,  if  there  is  no  meeting,  I  help 
with  the  children’s  studies,  practise  dress¬ 
making.  I  do  all  .the  girls’  sewing,  mend 
and  so  forth.  At  ten  o’clock  prepare  for  wash 
next  morning.  Tidy  rooms.  Bed  eleven 
o’clock. 

rJT'UESDAY.  Start  washing  while  breakfast 
is  being  prepared — all  water  put  on  and 
ready  night  before.  Breakfast.  Children  wash 
dishes  before  school.  While  first  clothes  are 
in  machine,  prepare  vegetables  for  simple  din¬ 
ner.  This  meal  is  eaten  in  cafeteria  style,  the 
children  having  trays  and  helping  themselves 
Stack  up  dishes  on  side  table.  Girls  make 
beds  during  school  dinner-hour. 

Husband  and  self  relax  for  half  an  hour.  I 
mop  front  room  and  dining-room;  husband 
mops  kitchen.  Sponge-bath,  mend  till  supper 
time — usually  something  a  little  extra.  Family 
prayers,  mend,  damp  down  enough  clothes  to 
iron  in  morning.  Mix  down  bread  with  bread- 
mixer. 

■^yEDNESDAY.  Usual  routine.  Bake  bread, 
extra  cooking,  prepare  dinner.  At  eleven 
o’clock,  iron  till  twelve  o’clock.  Afternoon, 
iron  and  receive  visitors  at  same  time.  All 
church-members  know  my  ironing  day  and 
enjoy  a  visit  and  my  cup  of  English  tea,  wafers, 
etc.  Supper  at  5:30.  Omit  family  prayers’ 
At  7 :30  all  attend  prayer-meeting. 

Alternate  Wednesday  afternoons.  Ladies' 
Aid  Society.  Monthly,  Wednesday  evening 
Sunday-school  teachers’  meeting  after  prayer¬ 
meeting.  After  evening  service,  mend  and 
read  till  eleven  o’clock. 

Thursday.  Extra  sweeping  in  front  rooms, 
study  and  workroom,  prepare  dinner;  up¬ 
stairs  work,  iron  if  there’s  time.  Afternoon, 
often  club  meeting,  visits  to  school,  sick  visits] 
etc.  Evening,  choir  practise  in  manse.  Visit¬ 
ors;  I  always  sew  while  visiting. 

Friday.  Thorough  cleaning  down-stairs, 
cook  for  children’s  evening  function  in  the 
home  or  Sunday-school  party.  Often  church 
supper,  sort  underclothing,  mend,  make  or 
receive  visits.  Evening,  the  children’s  social 
time  in  the  home  or  chaperonage  of  party. 

Saturday.  Thorough  cleaning  up-stairs; 
change  beds:  once  in  three  weeks  use  electric 
vacuum-cleaner;  extra  cooking  for  Sunday; 
once  in  three  weeks  wash  children’s  hair  and 
own;  wash  brushes,  clean  ice-chest.  Extras 
in  kitchen. 

J^INNER  one  o’clock;  at  1:30  children  help 
witli  dishes.  Mop  kitchen  floor,  put  fresh 
garments  on  six  beds,  help  little  fellow  with 
Sunday-school  lesson;  go  shopping  if  necessary. 
Supper  at  six  o’clock.  Family  prayers.  Old¬ 
est  boy  shines  shoes,  gets  coal,  wood,  ice,  and 
so  forth,  for  morning.  At  8 :30  start  bathing 
four  children;  have  them  in  bed  by  ten.  Put 
away  soiled  clothes,  lightly  sweep  down-stairs 
rooms,  put  money  in  collection  envelopes  for 
each  member  of  family  and  “fore-think”  any- 
tliing  that  will  save  confusion  on  Sunday 
morning. 

Husband  comes  from  study  at  10:30;  relax 
for  fifteen  minutes,  make  oatmeal  ready  for 
fireless  cooker  at  eleven  o’clock. 

rfHIS  program  is  often  varied  by  visitors  to 

meals,  sometimes  a  “home”  wedding  and 
many  phone  messages.  Before  church  suppers  I 
calculate  to  spend  an  hour  or  more  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  There  are  many  committee  meetings, 
and  the  like. 

Every  year  in  the  Summer-time  we  take  a 
month’s  vacation  camping.  This  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  to  us  the  most  enjoyable  kind  of  a 
holiday,  for  we  “pack  up  our  troubles  in  our 
old  kit-bag  and  smile,  smile,  smile,”  forget  for 
the  time  such  earthly  things  as  telephones, 
debts  on  church  manses,  janitors’  salaries, 
marriages,  christenings,  and  “tell  it  not  in 
Gath,”  but  the  pastor  and  his  wife  leave  for 
thirty  beautiful  days  the  immortal  souls  of 
their  •  parishioners  in  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God,  and  for  a  whole  month  can  breathe  in 
deep,  refreshing  breathings  for  the  good  of 
their  own  souls. 


YOU  CAN 

BY  GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS 


rJpHERE  are  two  words  that  ought  to  be 
cut  into  lasting  letters  across  the  en¬ 
trance  of  your  brain,  hung  in  golden 
prominence  all  around  your  heart,  and 
burned  into  the  very  desire  of  your  hope 
for  place  in  the  world.  Here  they  are — 
YOU  CAN! 

You  can  make  of  yourself  a  towering 
figure  in  the  work  of  the  world,  you  can 
command,  you  can  build,  you  can  multiply 
your  own  modest  efforts  until  they  become 
works  of  power,  you  can  dream  and  make 
your  dreams  real,  you  can  strive  and  trot 
on  with  smiles  gurgling  in  your  heart,  and 
the  world  will  want  you  to  stay  a  long 
time.  You  can — YOU  CAN ! 

Achievement  is  an  impression  on  the 


brain,  an  impression  that  is  worked  out. 

The  great  thing  is  never  to  allow  a 
worthy  impression  to  fade  away.  The  in¬ 
spiring  thing  is  to  be  a  creator  of  impres¬ 
sions — and  bring  them  all  to  pass  in  endur¬ 
ing  works. 

But  always  remember  that — 

You  CAN! 

You  are  the  only  person  who  is  able  to 
interfere  permanently  with  your  own  suc¬ 
cess.  But,  once  YOU  can  there  is  no 
power  in  existence  able  to  swerve  you, 
able  to  slow  you  up,  able  to  take  from  you 
your  fine  faith  and  fortitude. 

My  friend,  whom  I  do  not  know,  yet 
wish  to  help — morning,  noon,  night,  and 
always — YOU  CAN! 
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WHEN  I  WAS  CHEF 


“But  you  can  make  coffee,”  he  admitted,  to 
wife  in  an  exceedingly  sleepy  and  muffled  soften  the  blow  as  he  returned  .to  the  sick- 
voice  informed  me  that  she  had  not  slept  a  chamber,  while  I  departed  barn  ward  to  milk 

wink  all  night.  Wnile  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  and  feed  down  and  care  for  my  dependents, 

complete  sincerity,  I  had  certain  reservations  When  I  got  back  I  boiled  a  couple  of  eggs 
as  to  the  correctness  of  her  statement.  and  burned  some  toast.  And  yet  I  had  a  very 

She  informed  me  that  her  head  was  whirling  good  breakfast  and  washed  the  dishes  with  but 

round  and  tnat  she  must  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  little  breakage.  True,  there  was  a  pitcher  that 

This  reminded  me  that  I  was  to  officiate  as  cook  my  wife  thought  a  good  deal  of  that  slipped 

and  chambermaid,  to  say  nothing  of  janitor,  from  my  hands  and  smashed  on  the  flat  soap- 

furnace-man,  cowherd,  shepherd,  pig-slopper  stone  at  the  end  of  the  sink.  Really,  there 

and  wood-chopper,  and  that  if  I  expected  to  get  never  snould  have  been  a  soapstone  there, 
to  my  office  before  noon  I  must  hurry.  Then  I  made  the  beds,  swept  the  kitchen, 

saw  that  the  invalid  had  a  pitcher  of  water,  a 
CO  I  hurried  down-stairs  and  built  the  kitchen  thermos  bottle  of  hot  milk,  a  plate  of  wafers, 

O  flre  as  I  have  done  that  for  the  past  an  orange,  two  apples,  the  Exeter  News-Letter, 

hundred  years  or  more,  I  am  rather  a  special-  the  Boston  Herald,  the  Manchester  Union, 

ist  in  that  line  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  Locke’s  “Beloved  Vagabond,”  the  Elude,  the 

fire  roaring  and  the  kettle  on.  Then  I  de-  Dominant,  and  her  viola,  informed  her  that  if  I 

scended  to  the  furnace-room,  filled  two  hods  found  on  my  return  she  had  stirred  out  of  her 

to  the  brim  with  ashes  and,  as  there  were  about  bed  I  would  hit  her  on  the  head  with  a  brick, 

nine  tons  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  bulkhead,  was  or  words  of  similar  import, .  and  departed  to 

forced  to  carry  them  through  the  kitchen,  as  I  my  office  to  meet  some  insistent  client  who 

had  done  since  the  last  heavy  snowstorm.  had  been  telephoning  me  all  the  morning. 

Then  I  stepped  lightly  on  to  the  porch  with  a 

hod  of  ashes  in  each  hand,  threw  my  heels  and  T  CAME  back  before  noon,  as  I  wished  to  serve 

the  contents  of  both  hods  high  in  the  air  and  ±  a  rather  special  lunch  or  rather  dinner.  I 

descended  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  back  of  my  had  bought  a  half-dozen  chops  and  I  thought  a 

neck  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  bumping  every  brace  of  chops — brace  is  the  proper  word,  I  be- 

step  with  a  noise  like  a  small  boy  rattling  a  lieve,  when  applied  to  chops — and  a  baked  po- 

stick  on  the  palings  of  a  fence  and  amid  a  rain  tato  with  a  cup  of  tea  would  tend  to  allay  ex- 

of  ashes  that  would  have  done  credit  to  old  haustion  superinduced  by  association  with  me. 

Vesuvius  in  its  most  playful  mood.  So  I  stirred  up  the  fire,  having  ascertained  from 

As  I  was  the  early  bird  in  that  neighborhood,  lugubrious  sounds  from  above  that  my  wife 

my  little  stunt  had  been  unobserved,  and  I  was  drawing  a  few  arpeggios  from  the  viola 

picked  myself  up  gingerly,  thankful  for  my  es-  with  a  vigor  that  indicated  convalescence, 

cape  and  that  the  icy  stops  were  at  least  thor-  Then  I  washed  the  potatoes  and  put  them  in 

oughly  sanded,  as  I  had  intended  doing  the  the  oven  after  consulting  the  heat-gage.  The 

night  before.  Although  the  ashes  were  dis-  figures  were  somewhat  obliterated,  and  I  was 

tributed  in  a  most  thorough  and  workmanlike  not  sure  whether  it  registered  three  hundred 

manner,  still  I  do  not  recommend  the  method.  and  twenty-two  or  thirteen  hundred  and 

It  would  be  rather  wearing  as  a  habit.  twenty-two.  At  all  events  the  oven  seemed 

After  I  had  brushed  my  clothes  I  went  back  hot  enough,  so  I  closed  the  door,  did  my  barn 

to  the  kitchen  and  prepared  the  coffee.  I  had  work,  split  a  basket  of  wood  and  then  carefully 

always  understood  that  the  proper  allowance  of  buttered  the  chops  and  placing  them  on  a  grid- 

coffee  was  one  tablespoonf  ul  for  a  cup.  Believing  iron  began  to  broil  them  over  the  gas-flame, 

that  the  restorative  effect  of  coffee  ought  to  be  Instead  of  hissing  and  spitting  after  the  lm- 
increased,  I  put  in  two  tablespoonfuls  for  each  memorial  custom  of  chops  they  persisted  in 

cup  and  poured  boiling  water  over  it,  then  put-  flaming  up  like  a  campaign  torch,  and  for  a 

ting  it  on  the  stove  boiled  it  about  ten  minutes.  time  I  was  kept  busy  in  blowing  them  out  and 

nearly  choking  myself  to  death.  Twice  I 
YWHEN  I  finally  poured  out  a  cup  and  tasted  dropped  them  on  the  floor,  and  after  burning 

W  it  I  really  believe  I  could  have  floated  a  my  fingers  dreadfully  was  forced  to  retrieve 

five-pound  weight  in  it.  It  was  coffee.  There  them  with  the  dustpan.  This  is  not  as  bad  as 

was  no  doubt  of  it.  Why,  a  cup  of  that  coffee  it  sounds  when  one  reflects  that  any  alien  in- 

on  a  boarding-house  table  would  have  caused  a  gradients  were  instantly  burned  up  by  the  gas- 

riot  Why  it  would  have  given  heartburn  jets.  And  so,  after  a  while  I  had  them  well 

and  palpitation  to  a  terra-cotta  Indian.  broiled  and  in  the  tepidarium  on  top  of  the 

I  carried  a  cup  to  my  wife,  and  after  drink-  range, 
iag  it  she  was  half-minded  to  get  up  and  take  a 

few  lessons  in  esthetic  dancing,  but  I  persuaded  THEN  I  perceived  that  the  room  was  filled 

her  not  to  be  too  precipitate.  I  had  drunk  one  A  with  smoke;  that  my  eyes  were  smartmg 

cup  and  really  felt  quite  so  myself.  and  my  breath  coming  in  gasps,  and  I  opened 

I  decided  that  a  simple  yet  nourishing  break-  the  windows.  As  soon  as  the  room  was  clear 

fist  might  consist  of  a  cup  of  orange-juice,  a  enough  to  see  anything,  I  found  that  black 

plate  of  buttered  toast,  hot,  a  poached  egg  and  smoke  was  coming  from  the  oven  and  I  real- 

a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  set  about  it  briskly.  My  ized  that  my  potatoes  might  possibly  be  a  wee 

wife  told  me  I  could  toast  bread  very  nicely  bit  overdone.  On  opening  the  oven-door  a 

and  evenly  in  the  oven  of  the  gas-range  and  cloud  of  smoke  poured  out,  and  I  saw  my  po- 

gave  me  a  few  directions  about  using  the  oven.  tatoes  smoking  and  blackened.  I  used  the 

I  wonder  why  a  housewife  persists  in  the  idea  fire-shovel  to  poke  them  into  a  plate  and  when 

that  her  husband  needs  special  instruction  in  they  had  cooled  a  bit  cut  them  open  and  to 

the  use  of  such  simple  machinery  as  a  gas-  my  surprise  and  delight  found  that  a  small  part 

range.  I  was  rather  sarcastic  with  her  and  of  the  center  of  each  was  white,  mealy  and 

asked  her  why  she  felt  it  necessary  to  instruct  appetizing,  and  by  using  them  all  I  secured 

me.  Indeed,  I  was  so  cock-sure  as  to  my  abil-  enough  potato  for  the  invalid’s  dinner  winch, 

ity  to  engineer  the  gas-stove  that  I  paid  no  at-  mixed  with  butter  and  smoothed  into  a  mound, 

tention  to  her  directions.  I  had  used  the  top  was  surmounted  by  two  chops, 

of  the  range  many  times  and  there  could  be  no  Then,  as  the  tea  was  drawing  I  poured  out  a 
question  as  to  the  intricacies  of  the  oven.  cup,  placed  a  clean  napkin  on  the  waiter,  ar¬ 

ranged  the  dishes  as  attractively  as  possible 
QO  I  sliced  the  bread,  turned  on  the  gas  at  the  and  took  it  up-stairs.  I  had  taken  especial 
°  four  cocks  and  carefully  broke  a  couple  of  pains  with  the  tea.  Not  only  had  I  measured 
eggs  into  a  dish-pan  of  water.  Then  it  occurred  it  carefully ,  but  I  had  used  both  fish-skin  and 

to  me  that  I  had  neglected  to  light  the  gas,  and  egg-shells  to  clear  it.  The  color  was  good,  but 

I  hastily  struck  a  match,  opened  the  oven-door,  it  was  not  as  clear  as  I  could  have  wished,  and 

when  there  was  a  terrific  report,  a  burst  of  the  flavor  was  not  precisely  what  I  expected, 

flame,  and  I  found  myself  sitting  against  the  wall  considering  my  careful  preparation.  So  to 

with  a  quart  of  water  and  two  raw  eggs  wending  guard  against  criticism,  I  put  in  the  cream  be- 

their  erratic  course  down  the  front  of  my  vest.  fore  I  want  up. 

Of  course  it  was  an  asinine  tiling  to  do.  I 

can  not  understand  how  I  could  have  been  such  THE  invalid  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
a  brainless  ass.  However,  I  was  not  hurt  and  I  lunch  and  merely  noticed,  without  any  criti- 

promptly  shut  off  the  gas,  toasted  my  bread  cism,  that  I  had  mistaken  a  crash  towel  for  a 

on  the  stove,  boiled  an  egg,  quartered  an  napkin,  but  as  it  was  clean,  it  made  no  differ- 

orange  and  served  a  fairly  appetizing  break-  ence.  But  at  the  first  sip  of  her  tea  her  face 
fast  to  the  invalid,  who  casually  inquired  what  assumed  the  bewildered  look  of  one  who  is  try- 

made  the  terrific  report  down-stairs.  I  told  ing  to  recall  a  forgotten  face,  or  the  fag-end  of  a 

her  that  the  gas-range  leaked  a  bit,  and  when  tune.  She  took  a  second  sip  and  thought  hard 
I  lit  it  the  door  was  blown  open  with  quite  a  a  moment.  _ 

bang,  but  that  no  harm  was  done.  Finally  she  said:  Is  this  one  of  your  jokes. ^ 

The  invalid  really  enjoyed  her  breakfast  and  “I  should  say  not,  I  replied.  It  is  tea. 

drank  one  more  cup  of  coffee  with  relish.  Then  she  started  a  grilling  examination 

This  was  a  tactical  error  on  my  part,  because  which  brought  out  the  additional  fact  that  I 

when  the  doctor  came  about  an  hour  later  he  had  made  the  tea  in  the  coffee-pot,  and  that  I 

found  her  suffering  from  a  severe  palpitation,  had  inadvertently  forgotten  to  wash  the  pot 

from  some  cause  to  him  obscure,  until  I  told  out  after  breakfast.  She  laughed  so  hard  o\er 

him  about  the  coffee,  when  he  at  once  came  the  fish-skin  and  egg-shells  that  I  really  think 

down-stairs  to  sample  it.  she  did  not  miss  the  tea  very  much,  and  while 

“Say,  old  man,”  he  said,  “did  you  make  this  she  finished  her  lunch  I  ran  down-stairs  and 

coffee?’”’  ato  mine  alone. 

I  acknowledged  it  somewhat  reluctantly  be-  I  washed  and  wiped  the  dishes  without 
cause  I  felt  a  bit  guilty,  but  was  reassured.  breaking  or  nicking  one  in  the  process,  and 

would  have  made  a  clean  score  had  I  not  put 
“\I/HY,  that  is  the  kind  of  coffee  I  have  a  plate  to  heat  over  ‘the  gas-flame,  when  it 
VV  dreamed  about.  Two  cups  of  it  would  promptly  cracked  with  a  loud  “pluck!”  I  did 
pull  a  man  out  of  the  sleeping  sickness  and  put  not  feel  exactly  to  blame  for  this,  especially  as 
him  in  the  ring  with  Jack  Dempsey  and  with  it  was  a  china  plate  and  I  had  always  under- 
the  odds  in  his  favor.  Got  another  cup?  You  stood  that  the  glaze  on  china  was  set  by  long 
bot  I  will.  Cream?  thanks ;  sugar?  two  lumps.  exposure  to  intense  heat.  But  I  thought  it 
Here’s  looking  at  you.  I  was  feeling  a  bit  well  to  avoid  mentioning  it  to  my  wife.  I  felt 
scale  when  I  came  in,  but  I  can  get  through  that  when  she  was  stronger  she  would  find  it 
my  work  to-day  without  batting  an  eyelash.  out  aU  right,  and  in  her  improved  health  and 
Now,  I’ll  give  your  wife  a  tablet  to  quiet  her  strength  it  would  fall  on  her  with  less  crushing 
palpitation.  If  I  wore  you,  I  wouldn’t  give  force.  It  is  always  best  to  be  considerate  with 
her  any  more  of  this  kind  of  coffee.  It  isn’t  the  unfortunate, 
just  the  kind  to  go  to  bed  with.  Now,  just  ' 

keep  her  quiet  and  feed  her  weU.  She  is  sim-  T  WORKED  very  hard  that  afternoon.  Itfie- 
ply  tired  out  and  needs  rest.”  quently  happens  that  when  I  am  most  needed 

“But,  doctor,  what  in  the  world  can  have  at  the  house  something  important  happens  at 
tired  her?”  I  inquired  solicitously.  the  office.  When  I  got  home,  I  found  that  in 

The  doctor  laughed  a  demoniacal  laugh.  my  anxiety  to  have  the  last  word  for  once  and 
“Why,  man  alive,  how  can  you  expect  any  nor-  to  escape  I  had  neglected  to  shut  off  the  drafts 
mal  woman  to  live  with  you  and  not  have  occa-  in  the  furnace  and  as  a  result  my  fii  e  Had 
sional  spells  of  profound  discouragement  and  burned  out  and  icicles  were  forming  on  the 
mental  exhaustion?”  bric-a-brac.  But,  as  heat  rises,  the  upper 

I  couldn’t  answer  that.  In  fact,  I  had  not  rooms  were  still  warm,  and  I  found  my  wite 
considered  the  matter  from  that  particular  wondering  what  on  earth  I  had  done  to  the 
standpoint.  Concluded  on  page  88 


that  builds  their  bodies,  and  is  digested 


easily.  Husband  needs  a  food  that  gives  him  endurance  and 
energy.  Mother  needs  a  food  that  replenishes  her  strength. 

Rolled  oats  builds  bodies,  makes  energy  and  enriches 
the  blood.  It  is  Nature’s  greatest  solid  food,  and 

Purity  Oats  Is  the  Rolled  Oats  Which 
Gives  Quickest  Health 


Purity  Rolled  Oats  yields  more  nour¬ 
ishment,  with  less  work  for  the  digestive 
system,  than  any  other  food  except 
milk. 


the  bountiful  breakfast  but  also  in  count¬ 
less  other  ways,  to  build  health,  save 
cooking  and  cut  food  bills.  Try  a 
package  of  Purity  Rolled  Oats. 


You  know  it  is  totally  different  as 
soon  as  you  see  its  wonderful  flakes. 
These  flakes  are  clean.  They  are  big. 
They  are  meaty.  They  have  been  proc¬ 
essed  to  make  them  perfectly  digest¬ 
ible.  They  cook  in  half  the  usual  time. 

The  exclusive  Purity  Process  has 
given  rolled  oats  a  delicious  nut-like 
flavor.  It  has  refined  rolled  oats  to  the 
point  where  you  can  use  it  not  only  as 


“  Gems  from  Mammy’s  Southern 
Kitchen”  is  our  new  cook  book  which 
explains  the  new  idea  in  health  menu¬ 
making.  Contains  85  recipes.  60  Pages. 
Illustrated  in  full  color.  Special  paper 
covered  edition  sent  for  6c  in  stamps. 
Desk  D,  Purity  Oats  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 

Purity  Oats  Company,  Keokuk  and 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Branch  American  Hominy  Co. 
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To  Her  Future  Happiness 

THEIR  lovely  daughter.  Entrusted  to  the  keep' 
ing  of  a  new  son.  Wonder  memories,  as  the 
intimacies  of  her  expanding  life  since  babyhood 
float  like  a  panorama  of  beauty  through  the 
thoughts  of  her  loved  ones  gathered  here.  Her 
own  wedding  breakfast!  And  her  mother’s 
wedding  silver  too — silently  suggesting  another  joy¬ 
ful  day  of  long  ago — reflecting  an  enchanting  back¬ 
ground,  such  as  only  silver  can — sometime  to  be 
handed  down  to  mingle  with  the  silver  gifts  of  the 
new  bride — there  to  be  treasured  through  all  the 
years  as  the  priceless  reminder  of  happy  family  ties. 

©  Qorham  Sterling  Silverware  is  sold 

by  leading  jewelers  everywhere  (rc~>A 

THE  gORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths  NEW  YORK 

WORKS:  PROVIDENCE  AND  NEW  YORK 
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WHEN  I  WAS 


CHEF 


furnace,  for  all  the  afternoon  she  had  been 
roasted  to  death. 

I  told  her  the  doctor  had  laid  special  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  house  thor¬ 
oughly  warm,  and  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to 
avoid  particulars  and  to  begin  preparations 
for  supper.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  hearty 
dinner  at  six  might  not  be  just  the  thing  for  an 
invalid,  and  on  that  account  I  decided  that  I 
would  not  get  up  a  dinner  of  steak  and  onions, 
especially  as  I  had  completely  forgotten  to 
order  them  and  the  stores  closed  at  six. 

So  I  decided,  after  a  careful  inventory  of  the 
pantry  supplies,  that  a  supper  of  hot  soup, 
rolls,  tea  and  a  bit  of  currant  jelly  might  be 
equally  nourishing  and  soothing  and  eventu¬ 
ally  produce  refreshing  slumber.  So  I  went 
to  the  stairway  and  asked  her  what  sort  of 
soup  she  preferred. 

g  11 E  said  she  would  like  a  chicken  gumbo,  but 

of  course  we  didn’t  have  a  can,  to  which  I 
replied  at  once  that  we  certainly  did  have,  not 
only  one  but  two  cans  of  gumbo.  This  was  also 
a  he,  but  I  was  acting  for  the  best,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  I  possessed  sufficient  ingenuity  and 
inventive  ability  to  produce  a  delicious  gumbo. 
So  I  told  her  to  be  patient  for  a  short  time. 

I  then  went  to  the  kitchen,  him  ted  up  all  the 
canned  goods  and  foimd  chicken,  mock-turtle 
and  vegetable  soups,  roast  chicken,  deviled 
ham,  deviled  shrimps,  mushrooms,  as  well  as 
peas,  beans  and  spinach.  There  were  all  the 
elements  and  ingredients  of  a  first-class 
gumbo.  It  only  needed  the  practised  hand  of 
a  good  mixer.  And  I  have  long  been  known 
as  a  good  mixer,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  and  close  friends.  I  do  not  like  it 
when  newly  introduced  people  clap  me  on  the 
back  and  call  me  old  man ;  I  do  not  like  to  have 
any  one  hold  my  hand  after  shaking  it;  I  very 
seldom  call  my  friends  by  their  first  names,  as 
it  seems  to  me  an  undue  familiarity.  But 
with  these  trifling  exceptions  I  am  known  as  a 
good  mixer,  and  as  such  I  felt  a  settled  convic¬ 
tion  that  I  could  produce  a  chicken  gumbo  that 
might,  nay,  would,  revolutionize  the  industry. 

JY1 R, ST  I  chose  my  cans  and  then  cut  them 

open  with  a  can-opener.  I  also  cut  my  hands 
open  in  two  places  on  the  soup-cans  and  in 
three  places  on  the  meat-cans.  This  was  fail- 
work,  but  by  no  means  a  record.  I  person¬ 
ally  know  people  who  have  done  much  better. 
It  is  recognized  as  good  work  when  one  does 
not  have  to  use  an  ax  or  a  shingling-hatchet. 
Some  do  that,  but  it  is  messy  work  and  the 
contents  of  the  cans  never  taste  as  well  after 
having  been  reassembled  with  a  mop. 

After  I  had  bound  up  my  cut  fingers  with 
strips  torn  from  the  linen  cover  of  the  ironing- 
board,  I  rolled  up  my  sleeves  afresh  and  began 
to  mix  the  ingredients.  While  I  am  fully 
aware  that  this  formula  is  valuable  and  might 


readily  be  copyrighted,  patented,  or  otherwise 
protected  to  my  very  great  financial  gain,  yet  I 
am  putting  down  in  plain  black  and  white  the 
exact  formula,  partly  from  pure  altruism,  but 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  I  prefer  to  gain  what 
fame  I  may  as  a  poor  but  honest  lawyer  rather 
than  as  a  soup  magnate  widely  known  as  Soup- 
can  Henry,  or  by  some  equally  derisive  name 

I  first  procured  from  the  cubby-hole  under 
the  sink  a  long-handled,  porcelain-lined  uten¬ 
sil  that  would  hold  a  couple  of  quarts.  In  this 
I  poured  a  can  of  mock-turtle  and  a  can  of  ox¬ 
tail  soup.  To  this  I  added  the  contents  of  a 
can  of  chicken  cut  into  small  pieces,  a  small  can 
of  deviled  ham,  finely  minced,  some  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Then 
while  it  was  coming  to  a  boil  over  the  coals  I 
added  a  soup  son  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a  dash  of 
celery  salt  and  a  little  paprika. 

Then  as  an  antidote  to  the  possibly  over- 
stimulating  effect  of  the  seasoning  I  put  in  a 
few  stewed  prunes,  winch  have  a  tranquillizing 
effect  on  nervous  patients.  I  also  added  a  little 
finely  grated  horseradish,  a  cup  of  cream,  a  few 
crums  of  toasted  cheese,  a  cup  of  peas  and  a 
handful  of  tiny  crackers  or  biscuit  images  of 
lions  and  tigers  and  camels  and  elephants.  I 
thought  these  might  interest  and  amuse  the 
patient  and  possibly  wean  her  from  immoder¬ 
ate  indulgence  in  viola-playing. 

[  STIRREDthis  mixtm-e  vigorously ,  tasting  it 

from  time  to  time  until  my  tongue  was  blis¬ 
tered  to  its  roots,  and  when  it  was  thoroughly 
boiled  I  took  up  the  dipper,  quickly  crossed  to 
the  table,  poured  a  part  of  the  contents  into  a 
soup-plate  and  the  rest  on  the  floor.  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  tins,  but  I  positively  could  not 
hold  that  infernal  dipper-handle  another  sec¬ 
ond  without  burning  myself  to  death. 

However,  I  had  saved  enough  for  the  invalid, 
and  having  put  on  a  pair  of  white  canvas 
gloves,  as  the  sight  of  blood  and  wounds  is  ab¬ 
horrent  to  my  wife,  I  arranged  the  tea-tray, 
scraped  some  of  the  shading  from  some  rolls  I 
had  bought  at  the  baker’s  and  had  heated  in 
the  oven,  put  a  quivering  mold  of  jelly  on  a 
bread-plate  and  a  cup  of  tea  brewed  from  a 
little  silver  thimble-case  with  a  chain  to  yank 
it  out  when  necessary,  and  proudly  carried  it  to 
the  starving  woman. 

I  don’t  think  a  dying  woman  ever  enjoyed  a 
meal  more,  and  although  my  palms  stung  with 
fire  and  I  felt  certain  that  every  cut  on  my 
hands  was  developing  septemia,  I  rejoiced  with 
her,  and  later,  after  I  had  finished  my  barn  work, 
and  had  shaken  down  the  furnace,  and  eaten 
my  frugal  supper  of  boiled  eggs  and  doughnuts 
and  bread  and  butter  and  a  can  of  cold  chicken, 
and  had  taken  down  the  mop  and  mopped  up 
the  floor,  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fight  against  the  tyranny  of  cooks 
and  hotisemaids  that  every  householder  must 
ultimately  carry  through  to  a  glorious  finish. 


Continued  from  page  2  0 

HIS  OWN  VINEYARD 


The  pity  and  bitterness  of  it  all  lay  to  Ma  in 
the  efforts  to  hide  these  home  tragedies.  Never 
a  word  would  any  wife  speak  against  her  hus¬ 
band,  never  a  word  would  one  neighbor  speak 
of  another’s  failings,  and  even  the  most  that 
could  be  got  out  of  Pa  was  the  reluctant  ad¬ 
mission  that  “mebbe  some  folks  did  like  their 
tea  a  leetle  bit  too  well.” 

She  rocked  to  and  fro  with  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  momentum,  a  sure  sign  of  inward  reso¬ 
lution. 

J^ENEE  was  sleeping  heavily.  Ma  took  a 
look  at  her,  and  stepped  sofily  out  into  the 
side  hall  where  the  telephone  hung.  She  called 
Wesley  Morgan,  the  selectman. 

“That  you,  Wesley?  Fearful  night,  ain’t  it? 
I  ve  got  Renee  Chapelle  here.  She  walked 
through  the  woods,  and  I  shall  keep  her  until 
something  is  done  to  Andre.  She’s  got  bruises 
all  over  her  body,  and  he’s  beaten  the  entire 
family  as  usual.  1  won’t  stand  such  goings  on 
any  longer,  Wesley.  It’s  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  community  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
pretend  we  don’t  know  anything  when  he  may 
up  and  kill  them  all  some  time  in  one  of  Ins 
spells.” 

She  listened  grimly  while  Mr.  Morgan 
smoothed  over  Andre’s  offense.  He  was  a 
good,  law-abiding  man,  always  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  any  public  improvements.  Per¬ 
haps  he  felt  he  had  some  personal,  private 
provocation - 

“I  know  all  that,  Wesley,”  Ma  interposed. 
“Ami  according  to  my  way  of  thinking  if 
Andre’s  personal  honor  has  any  dents  in  it,  he 
wouldn’t  have  sat  tight  on  those  good  two- 
hundred  acres  all  these  years  and  had  six  other 
children  by  the  woman  he  professed  to  despise 
and  dishonor.  I  want  you  to  hitch  up  to¬ 
night  and  drive  right  over  there  and  get  him.” 

Mr.  Morgan  argued  gently.  He  could  go  in 
the  morning,  drive  Renee  back  with  him  and 
give  Andre  a  severe  talking  to,  but  it  wasn’t 
any  night  to  take  a  horse  out  in. 

“Renee’s  broken  the  drifts  for  you,  so  you 
don’t  need  to  be  afraid  for  your  horse,  Wesley,” 
Ma  replied  dryly.  “I  want  Andre  Chapelle  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  with  iron  bars  right  in 
front  of  him.  If  you  won’t  make  the  com¬ 
plaint  against  him,  I  will.” 

OUCH  a  Mgh-handed  proceeding  would  dis¬ 
grace  his  family  forever,  Mr.  Morgan  ar¬ 
gued. 

“Wesley,  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  forever  com¬ 
promising  with  that  everlasting  dread  up  here 
of  what  people  may  think.  It  ain’t  any  dis¬ 
grace,  I  suppose,  for  Andre  to  beat  up  Ms  whole 
family  whenever  he  happens  to  take  too  much, 
and  abuse  Renee  till  she’d  far  rather  be  dead. 
Just  so  long  as  he’s  on  Ms  own  property  he  can 
do  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  doesn’t  break  any 
law.  He  can  drmk  hard  cider  till  he’s  clean 
crazy  and  kill  off  the  entire  family  if  he  wants 


to  just  because  it’s  his  family  and  Ms  cider.  I 
mustn’t  talk  any  more,  ’cause  I’d  have  my 
phone  taken  out  if  I  was  to  speak  my  mind 
plamly.  You  liitch  up  and  go  over  there  to¬ 
night  and  get  Mm,  and  I’ll  appear  against  hint 
as  clfief  witness.  The  eldest  girl  is  plenty  old 
enough  to  look  after  tilings  tmtil  her  mother 
can  get  there,  and  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  Wes¬ 
ley;  you  hear  me?” 

“Just  as  you  say,  Elizabeth,  but  I’ll  have  to 
wash  my  hands  of  the  responsibility,”  said  Mr. 
Morgan  with  calm  dignity.  Ma  laughed. 

"Land  alive,  but  you  men-folks  do  have  a 
time  keeping  your  hands  washed  of  responsi¬ 
bility  ever  smce  Pilate  started  you  going.” 

“Have  you  considered  what  would  happen  if 
Andre  sees  fit  to  hire  a  lawryer  and  brings  up 
the  past  in  open  court?" 

“Let  him,”  said  Ma  flatly.  “You’re  going 
to  conduct  the  case  for  Renee  and  the  town, 
and  just  you  put  me  on  the  stand  first,  Wesley, 
and  you  won’t  hear  anything  out  of  Andre  by 
the  time  I  get  through.” 

§HE  hung  up  the  receiver  with  determination 

and  relief  of  mind,  feehng,  as  she  always 
expressed  it,  the  girding  up  of  the  loms  of 
the  spirit  for  a  coming  battle.  She  knew  the 
men  folks  of  Bethany  condoned,  or  at  least 
overlooked  Andre’s  private  actions.  There 
was  a  peculiarly  delicate  senthnent  in  these 
li  tie  lull  communities  wMch  held  the  mindmg 
of  one’s  own  business  to  come  before  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  Ma  knew  that  in  ordering 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  Andre  Chapelle  she  was 
aiming  a  catapult  at  a  cherished  tradition. 

“I  wouldn’t  mix  up  in  it  a  mite,  if  I  was  you, 
Betsy,”  Pa  remarked  placidly  the  next  morn- 
ing,  when  he  had  heard  the  story,  and  met 
Renee,  silent  and  crushed  in  spirit,  at  the 
breakfast-table.  “’Tain’t  anybody's  business 
what  goes  on  between  man  and  wife,  and  a 
man’s  home  is  Ms  castle.” 

“Is  it?”  demanded  Ala.  “I  want  to  know, 
Horatius  Bennett.”  She  stared  down  at  Mm 
cheerfully  over  the  tops  of  her  spectacles. 
“Well,  according  to  my  way  of  tMnking,  it’s 
the  cradle  of  the  race,  too,  and  there’s  some- 
tiling  fundamentally  and  primarily  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark  when  it’s  threatened  by 
the  cider-barrel  in  the  cellar.  If  I  were  Renee, 
I'd  open  every  last  bung-hole  and  let  it  all  run 
out  before  I’d  have  that  man  lay  Ms  finger  on 
me  or  mine  again.  And  if  he  didn’t  stop 
menacing  and  threatening  me,  I’d  turn  Mm 
off  the  place.  It’s  her  farm,  ain’t  it?  For 
mercy’s  sake,  what  are  all  you  men-folks 
afraid  of,  anyhow,  to  sit  by  and  see  such  a  tiling 
go  on  right  under  your  noses?  If  somebody 
was  beating  Ms  horse,  you’d  have  Mm  ar¬ 
rested  and  fined  m  double-qmck  time.” 

Renee  glanced  up  quickly  from  her  plate. 

“That  is  why  everybody  come  to  you,  Alis’ 
Bennett,  when  they  get  the  trouble.  You 
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novel’  too  busy  to  mix  in  somebody  else  business, 
you  not  afraid  to  help  everybody.  Sometimes 
•when  things  go  bad  with  me,  I  see  your  light  on 
the  hill  over  the  woods,  and  I  know  for  sure 
if  they  get  too  bad,  I  come  to  you,  and  you  fix 
Andre  for  me;  then  I  feel  better.  So  often  I 
have  start  to  come,  then  I  say,  no,  she  have 
other  people’s  troubles  without  mine,  but  last 
uight  I  have  to  come,  he  is  so  bad.” 

Ma  piled  a  bountiful  helping  of  creamed  beef 
on  her  plate,  added  fresh  toast  and  refilled  her 
coffee-cup.  Pa  rubbed  the  side  of  his  long, 
slender  nose  thoughtfully. 

‘‘Get  pretty  rough,  did  he,  Renee?” 

“Not  me.  He  just  say  he  going  to  kill  me 
so  soon  the  children  are  asleep.  Bennie  and 
Charlie  they  get  to  fighting  just  a  little  bit,  and 
Oloalde  she  try  to  make  them  stop  so  they 
don’t  wake  up  the  baby - ” 

"'p HAT’S  the  eldest  girl,”  Via  put  in  mean- 
1  ingly. 

“And  then  he  say  Clotilde  hit  Bennie  and  it 
is  not  true.  I  see  it  all.  And  I  hold  her  so  he 
can  not  hit  her.  Always  he  want  to  beat  her 
when  it  is  not  her  fault.  She  is  all  black  and 
blue  just  like  me.  And  she  is  good.  She  work 
right  out  all  Summer  long  for  him  in  the  fields 
j  ust  like  a  man  and  no  pay.  And  he  say  I  like 
her  best.  It  is  not  true,  but  I  must  give  her 
plenty  love  when  nobody  else  love  her  but  me. 
Ain’t  that  so,  Mis’  Bennett?” 

“Certainly.  She’s  a  dear,  sweet  child,”  said 
Ma  emphatically.  “Everybody  admires  and 
likes  her.  Have  more  cream  in  your  coffee, 
Renee.  He’s  hit  you  all  for  the  last  time.” 

She  rose  hastily  to  answer  the  telephone,  and 
came  back  with  her  face  one  beaming  smile. 

“Well,  Andre’s  wakened  behind  the  bars 
over  in  Brookfield  jail,”  she  told  them  happily. 
“Mr.  Morgan  says  he’s  been  crying  and  pray¬ 
ing  and  promising  since  sunup.” 

Renee  pushed  back  her  chair. 

“I  think  maybe  I  better  go  right  to  him.” 

“I  think  maybe  you’d  better  not,”  said  Ma 
calmly.  “That’s  what  wives  always  do, 
Renee,  try  to  get  their  husbands  out  the  min¬ 
ute  they  show  signs  of  penitence.  You  want  to 
give  Andre  the  lesson  of  his  whole  life,  and 
don’t  you  worry,  you  won’t  lose  him.  You 
couldn’t  chase  him  off  those  good  two  hundred 
acres  of  yours  with  a  squad  of  Hottentots. 
You  go  right  back  through  the  woods  to  the 
children,  and  all  of  you  go  into  the  cellar  and 
open  every  last  bmig-hole  you  can  find.” 

A  S  THE  news  flew  through  the  little  township 
that  Andre  Chapelle  had  been  arrested  for 
boating  liis  wife  and  family  while  under  the  in¬ 
ti  nonce  of  liquor,  it  was  curious  how  the  people 
took  sides.  There  was  a  thrill  of  unrest  among 
the  women.  Back  of  this  individual  case  lay 
the  question  of  the  home  rights  of  man  in  the 
aggregate.  Via  had  been  president  of  the  local 
temperance  chapter  for  years.  She  had  fought 
local  option  and  beaten  it  year  after  year  in 
Bethany  when  the  neighboring  mill-towns  ran 
wide  open. 

“Elizabeth  ain’t  the  one  to  set  her  hand  to 
the  plow  and  then  go  back  to  her  knitting,” 
Aunt  Minerva  Blake  said.  “The  Lord’s  with 
her,  and  I  hope  Andre  Chapelle  and  every  last 
man  like  him  feels  the  chastening  hand.” 

The  trial  was  set  three  weeks  ahead,  and 
Andre  remained  in  Brookfield  jail.  Ma  went 
about  with  her  head  high  and  her  eyes  snappy. 
She  felt  the  current  of  opposition,  and  even  Pa 
declared  that  she  couldn’t  get  by  the  letter  of 
the  law  and  stop  a  man  from  doing  as  he  liked 
on  his  own  land. 

“ Worse ’n  that,  Betsy,  the  men  are  all  ag’in’ 
you,”  he  added,  in  his  gentle,  diffident  way. 
“Them  that  drink  and  them  that  don’t.  It’s 
— iu’s  a  matter  of  vital  principle  and  something 
for  Congress  to  settle.” 

“Oh,  is  it?  I  want  to  know.”  Via  smiled 
down  at  him  teasingly,  her  dimples  showing 
like  a  girl’s.  “Well,  according  to  my  way  of 
flunking,  Congress  has  got  all  it  can  attend  to 
just  now  without  having  to  clean  up  Bethany 
township.” 

“They  say  Andre’s  lured  Uriah  Griswold  to 
fight  his  case,  and  mebbe  he’s  going  to  bring 
suit  for  damages  against  the  town  for  slander 
or  false  arrest,  or  some  sech  thing.  I  heard 
Uriah  talking  about  it  down  at  the  black¬ 
smith’s,  but  I  didn't  hang  around  and  listen.” 

“Uriah  Griswold,”  repeated  Via.  “Him 
that’s  been  a,  church  member  for  forty  years 
and  sold  adulterated  horseradish  all  over  the 
county.  Don’t  I  know  white  turnip  when  I 
taste  it?” 

THE  trial  was  to  begin  at  nine  o’clock  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  but  long  before  that  hour  an 
astounding  discovery  had  been  made  by  the 
heads  of  various  households.  Mr.  Parmelee, 
down  at  the  store,  went  into  his  cellar  to  draw 
some  vinegar,  so  he  said,  and  found  the  bung- 
holes  open  in  every  one  of  his  cider-barrels. 
Mrs.  Parmelee  heard  the  news  and  went 
on  turning  pancakes  in  silence.  Along  the 
roads,  passing  teams,  halted  and  heads  bent 
together.  The  party-hue  buzzed  with  excite¬ 
ment,  and  while  Via  was  planning  her  campaign 
with  Aunt  Vlinerva,  a  piping  voice  faltered: 

“Do  speak  up  a  mite  louder,  Betsy.  I  can’t 
hear  a  word  you  say.” 

“Well,  pity  sakes,  Vliss  Ladd,  come  and  join 
us,”  called  Via  warmly.  “We  women-folks 
have  united  in  a  sort  of  secret  society,  sort  of 
home  vigilance  committee,  and  our  watchword 
is  ‘Open  the  bung-holes.’  I’ll  bet  a  cooky  there 
isn’t  a  drop  of  cider  in  the  whole  of  Bethany 
township  this  morning.” 

When  court  convened  hi  the  old  one-story 
brick  building  next  to  the  jail,  Brookfield’s 
green  was  filled  with  hitched  teams  from  Beth¬ 
any,  and  Ella’s  white  nose  stood  nearest  the 
open  door.  Via  was  clad  in  her  best  pearl- 
gray  silk,  a  collar  of  soft  real  Mechlin  around 
her  throat,  a  gray  lace  hat  shading  her  eyes, 
with  clusters  of  hand-made  silk  violets  trim¬ 
ming  it. 

“Can’t  abide  bonnets  yet  a  while,”  she 
would  often  say.  “Time  enough  when  I  get 
past  ninety.” 

Renee  sat  beside  her,  with  round,  scared 
blue  eyes  and  quivering  lips  which  her  hand 


strove  to  conceal  as  she  saw  her  husband 
brought  into  the  court-room  after  three  weeks 
of  durance  away  from  the  bosom  of  Ms  family. 
The  case  was  stated  simply  by  Mr.  Morgan  in 
Ms  opernng  address,  and  Mr.  Griswold  rose  to 
reply.  He  mtimated  with  emphasis  that  more 
than  a  mere  question  of  wife-beating  and  in¬ 
temperance  lay  under  this  case,  that  there 
might  be  some  evidence  of  conspiracy  to  do 
Vlr.  Chapelle  out  of  Ms  rights  as  husband  and 
father  and  property-owner. 

“I  stand  upon  my  conscience  in  tMs  case, 
your  honor,”  asserted  Vlr.  Griswold,  Ms  hands 
under  the  back  flap  of  Ms  frock  coat.  “And  I 
shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  vindicate  my 
client’s  honor.” 

TV/T  A  TOOK  the  stand  as  first  witness,  her  eyes 
1  ’ A  sparkling  like  a  girl’s,  a  Mgh  spot  of  color  on 
each  cheek-bone  as  she  smiled  on  Judge  Willis 
Everett.  He  rose  and  bowed  to  her  cordially. 

“Your  honor,”  said  Via  happily,  af.cr  being 
sworn  and  requested  by  Vlr.  VI organ  to  tell 
what  she  knew  of  the  case,  “may  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  one  tiling  first  of  all?  I  have 
heard  of  many  amazing  and  unbelievable  feats 
of  daring  and  agility;  I  can  remember  when 
somebody  crossed  the  Falls  of  Niagara  on  a 
tight  rope;  but  never,  never  in  all  my  born  days 
have  I  ever  heard  of  anytMng  so  startling,  so 
miracMous  as  that  Mr.  Uriah  Griswold  coMd 
manage  to  sustain  Ms  weight  upon  such  a  deli¬ 
cate,  such  an  infhntesimal  and  precarious  thing 
as  that  wMch  he  calls  Ms  conscience.” 

Mr.  Griswold’s  face  was  redder  than  the 
little  fringe  of  wMskers  that  adorned  Ms  cMn 
as  he  rose  in  hasty  protest,  but  Vla’s  eye 
quelled  Mm,  and  he  sat  down. 

“Your  honor,”  she  resumed  serenely,  “I  am 
here  both  as  a  witness  for  Mrs,  Chapelle 
and  also  as  the  representative  of  the  Bethany 
Home  Vigilance  Committee.  I  have  known 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  for  twenty 
years  and  am  well  aware” — again  she  looked 
hard  at  Mr.  Griswold  and  at  the  bowed  head 
of  Andre — “of  all  the  contributory  factors  in 
tMs  case  winch  may  be  introduced  by  the  de¬ 
fense  as  just  provocation  for  Mr.  Chapelle’s 
defections  as  a  husband  and  father.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  always  foimd  Mm  to  be  a  good 
neighbor,  and  I  understand  that  when  he  is 
not  under  the  influence  of  liquor - ” 

“I  object,”  interposed  Vlr.  Griswold  briskly. 
“Cider  ain’t  liquor.” 

“Well,  I  guess  the  men-folks  ain’t  drinking  it 
as  any  sort  of  Spring  medicine,  Uriah,”  Ma  re¬ 
turned  pleasantly.  “To  continue,  your  honor: 
When  Mr.  Chapelle  has  been  imbibing  too 
freely  of  any  inebriating  firnd,  he  becomes  Mo- 
lent  and  dangerous  to  live  with.  He  has  re¬ 
peatedly  threatened  the  lives  of  Ms  wife  and 
her  eldest  daughter.  Vlrs.  Chapelle  has  no  de¬ 
sire  to  secure  a  prison  sentence  for  her  hus¬ 
band - ” 


A  GAIN  Vlr.  Griswold  was  on  1ns  feet,  leaning 
heavily  on  the  long,  narrow  table  beneath 
the  court’s  desk. 

“May  I  inquire  if  Mrs.  Bennett  considers 
herself  legally  qualified  to  conduct  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  case  before  the  court?”  he  asked. 

“As  representative  of  the  Home  Vigilance 
Committee  I  respectfully  ask  the  courtesy  of 
the  court  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  the 
civic  etMcs  of  tMs  case,”  returned  Via  firmly. 
“I  understand,  your  honor,  as  such  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  1  may  speak  in  court.” 

Judge  Everett  rose  and  bowed  to  her  with  a 
smile.  Mr.  Griswold  sat  down,  both  hands  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  knees  in  lieu  of  more  substantial  props. 

“Vlrs.  Chapelle  owns  the  farm  they  live  on,” 
Via  continued.  “Unless  Mr.  Chapelle  will 
consent  to  solemnly  swear  and  agree  to  keep  all 
intoxicating  beverages  off  her  property,  and 
to  refrain  absolutely  from  indMging  in  them 
on  the  property  of  other  men,  Mrs.  Chapelle 
desires  a  legal  separation  and  custody  of  her 
children — all  her  cMllren.” 

“If  the  court  will  rat  listen  to  my  Ghent’s 
provocation — ”  begat  Mr.  Griswold. 

“Your  honor,”  sai r  Ma  with  sudden  deep 
intent,  and  a  certain  calm  majesty  in  her  man¬ 
ner  that  made  every  man  in  the  court-room 
hold  Ms  breath,  “we  grant  and  admit  all  the 
evidence  wMch  Mr.  Griswold  wishes  to  enter 
in  tMs  case.  And  Vlrs.  Chapelle’s  ultimatum 
to  her  husband  remains  the  same.  And  I  may 
say  right  here,  that  we  feel,  the  ladies  of  the 
Home  Vigilance  Committee,  that  tMs  case  will 
stand  as  a  precedent,  and  we  ask  your  honor  to 
consider  the  principle  underlying  it  as  well  as 
the  mere  facts  of  the  case.  I  would  say  that  you 
can  build  a  home  upon  a  rock  or  Mil,  but  I’d 
j  ust  as  soon  have  a  keg  of  dynamite  in  the  cellar 
as  a  barrel  of  good  hard  Connecticut  ciderl” 


CHE  stepped  from  the  stand,  and  Mr.  Vlor- 
^  gan  rose,  a  twinkle  in  Ms  gray  eyes. 

“Your  honor,”  he  said  gently,  “it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  at  tMs  pomt  that  1  doubt  very 
much  whether  a  drop  of  hard  cider  coMd  be 
found  in  Bethany  townsMp  tMs  morning  after 
the  activities  of  the  ladies  of  the  committee. 
I  will  call  Mrs.  Chapelle.” 

But  Renee  had  suddenly  broken  down,  and 
was  weeping  violently  on  Ma’s  ample  shoulder. 
Across  the  court-room  from  her  sat  Andre, 
staring  over  at  her,  unkempt,  unshaven,  ut¬ 
terly  forlorn  and  peMtent,  Andre  the  debonair, 
the  confident,  the  self-righteous.  He  stumbled 
to  Ms  feet  with  sudden  energy. 

“Your  honor,  I  have  to  say  something. 
Everything  Mis’  Bennett  say  is  all  true.  I 
don’t  want  no  defense.  My  wife  is  one  fine, 
good  woman.  I  don’t  deserve  notliing  at  all 
from  her - ” 

His  honor’s  gavel  rapped  for  order,  but 
Renee’s  arms  were  held  out  widely,  and  Andre 
took  the  long  table  between  them  like  a  leaping 
deer.  As  he  held  the  sobbing  woman  close  in 
Ms  arms,  Ms  own  head  dropping  to  her  shoM- 
der,  Vlr.  Morgan  wMspered  to  the  judge. 

“The  case  is  dismissed,”  said  Judge  Everett. 

But  outside  on  the  stone  steps,  Ma  Bennett 
held  an  impromptu  court  of  her  own,  as  every 
male  citizen  of  Bethany  stopped  to  shake 
hands  with  her,  and  congratMate  the  person 
who,  as  Renee  said,  was  not  afraid  to  mix  in 
other  people’s  business. 
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NO  woman  calls  for  “Candy,”  “Face  Powder”  or  “Canned  Soups”! 

She  calls  for  them  by  particular  names  —  names  that  represent  articles 
of  approved  standard  and  value. 

Every  woman  should  know  more  about  CREX  rugs  with  twenty  years 
established  reputation.  The  rug  that  brings  a  little  of  the  outdoors  right 
into  your  home  and  provides  an  artistic,  useful  and  inexpensive  door  covering 
the  year  ’round. 

CREX  rugs  do  not  retain  dirt  —  require  no  beating  and  can  be  cleaned 
with  damp  cloth  or  broom  and  light  shaking.  Numerous  designs  and  colors 
make  selection  easy- — for  any  room. 

Don’t  just  say  grass  rug — you  may  get  an  artful  imitation  made  of  split 
or  crushed  straw.  Insist  on  the  genuine  CREX. 

CREX  is  easily  said  and  easily  read.  The  name  woven  in  the  side 
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binding  provides  an  ineffaceable  identification  mark. 

Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  showing  actual  colors  and 
sizes  of  the  three  CREX  Weaves  DE  LUXE,  HERRING¬ 
BONE  and  REGULAR— mailed  free  on  request. 

CREX  CARPET  CO.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THERE  isnofood  like  Nestle’s 
Milk  Food  because  it  is  pure 
cow’s  milk  in  powdered  form, 
already  modified.  It  is  easy  to 
prepare  and  the  easiest  of  all 
foods  to  digest.  For  three  gen¬ 
erations  Nestle’s  Food  has  been 
building  strong,  healthy,  vigor- 
ousbabies.Likebreast-fedbabies, 
Nestle  babies  gain  in  weight  in 
a  natural,  normal  manner. 

FREE  TO  MOTHERS 
A  trial  package,  enough  for  12  feed¬ 
ings,  and  a  valuable  book  for  mothers 

Address  Department  F-10 
NESTLE’S  FOOD  COMPANY 
New  York 


Johrv Walker 


,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Nestle’ s  Food  Company 

Please  fmd  photo  enclosed  of  Baby  John 
Walker,  age.  6  months,  weight  21  pounds.  We 
started  feeding  him  on  iSlestle’s  Food  at  2 
months  old  whenheweighedlesstlian9pounds. 
At  3  months  he  weighed  11  pounds;  so  you  can 
see  how  Nestle’s  Food  lias  benefited  him.  He 
is  still  taking  N estle’s  Food  and  at  the  present 
time  (age  1(1  months),  he  weighs  29  pounds 
and  is  still  gaining.  We  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  Nestle’s  Food. 

Yours  truly, 

US  Maple  Ave.  John  Walker 


FOOD 
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THE  TEACHER’S  BEAU 


IS  A  GREAT  INSTITUTION 


eTiVy  -rj 


THE  STORY-BOOK  SCHOOL 


ELL,  how  do  you  like  the  new 
teacher?”  I  waked  up  in  one  of 
those  queer,  mountainous  beds 
country  people  often  have  that 
look  so  bumpy  and  yet  manage  to 
be  so  demoralizingly  comfortable, 
and  heard  a  very  loud  voice  in  the 
next  room  inquiring  about  me. 
It  had  the  harsh,  monotonous 
quality  that  instantly  suggested 
an  old  man  and  deaf.  He  was  answered  from  the  kitchen 
and  went  on  with  his  inquiries. 

“What’s  her  name?” 

He  repeated  this  over  several  times,  speculating  as  to 
my  nationality. 

“How  old  you  judge  she  is?” 

The  flattering  reply  he  also  repeated,  with  the  comment, 
“You  think  so,  eh?”  and  then  ended  his  catechism  with 
the  question,  “Is  she  anything  of  a  looker?” 

He  had  retreated  to  the  kitchen  by  this  time,  and  even 
my  straining  ears  could  not  catch  Mrs.  Wright’s  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  this  important  point,  but  as  he  went  off  across 
the  dooryard  I  heard  him  say:  “Well,  I’ll  tell  the  boys. 
I  was  only  asking  because  the  boys  will  want  to  know.” 

Only  a  teacher  will  understand  the  interest  with  which 
I  listened  to  this  conversation  and  peeked  under  the  blind 
to  watch  the  old  man’s  progress  across  the  fields  to  the 
road.  This  far,  woodsy.  Northwest  school  promised  to 
be  different:  its  possibilities  flashed  enehantingly  across 
my  mind.  It  might  even  be  a  Story-Book  School!  Mem¬ 
ories  of  “The  Virginian”  and  other  Western  romances, 
depicting  ingenue  schoolma’ams  delightfully  situated 
among  a  throng  of  adoring,  though  somewhat  simple  and 
ungrammatical,  males  enlivened  the  process  of  my  dressing. 

However,  it  was  several  days  before  these  roseate  visions 
showed  promise  of  coming  true.  Life  at  first  promised 
to  be  comfortable  but  boresome.  The  family  I  boarded 
with  were  simple  people,  originally  from  Iowa,  and  of  a 
narrow  religiousness  tempered  by  years  in  a  frontier  West. 

pACH  evening  we  sat  before  the  blazing  wood  fire,  and 
■*“'  Mrs.  Wright  sewed  or  studied  catalogs,  Mr.  Wright  read 
the  newspapers  or  his  Bible,  and  I  helped  sweet  but  hope¬ 
lessly  unintellectual  Rosalba  with  her  arithmetic.  I 
would  have  liked  to  read  or  write  myself,  but  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  teacher  who  was  really  interested  in 
her  job  would  tutor  Rosalba  to  “pass”  an  eighth-grade 
examination,  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  poor  child 
was  still  mired  in  sixth-grade  interest  and  percentage. 

Between  problems  I  discussed  the  news  of  the  day  with 
Mr.  Wright,  or  looked  at  the  three  calendars  which 
decorated  the  wall,  or  read  the  two  mottoes — one,  white 
with  violets,  which  read,  “The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,”  and 
the  other,  black  with  roses,  which  inquired,  “What  is  home 
without  father?”  —  or  I  studied  the  map  of  new  Europe 
over  the  fireplace.  At  nine  o’clock,  the  fire  getting  low, 
we  all  went  to  bed. 

Each  morning  at  ten  minutes  of  eight  Kent  Darrows, 
aged  nine,  clambered  over  the  fence  and  stumped  into 
Mrs.  Wright’s  kitchen  calling  loudly  for  Rosalba.  Then 
Rosalba  and  I  slipped  into  our  coats  and  overshoes,  put  a 


BY  RUTH  BOYLE 

t 

SCRUBWOMEN  versus  TEACHERS 

/  'IIIS  story  of  actual  experience  in  teaching  in 
Oregon  offers  an  agreeable  variation  from 
the  grim  conditions  in  New  Hampshire ,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kansas,  as  already  pictured  in  pre¬ 
vious  months  by  Miss  Boyle. 

The  school  systems  of  some  of  the  Far  Western 
States  now  rank  higher  than  those  of  the  old  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East.  Yet  the  ideal  schools  and 
teaching  are  still  far  in  the  future. 

Since  this  series  of  articles  opened  in  the  M a y, 
1920,  Delineator,  a  salary-raising  movement 
has  made  progress  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  the  increases  are  desperately  needed. 

The  average  salary  of  seven  thousand  women 
teachers  in  forty-seven  States,  in  the  current 
year,  was  found  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents.  Less  than 
scrubwomen  receive  for  a  year's  work!  ■> 

Another  article  in  this  series  will  picture  the 
extraordinary  conditions  in  two  public  schools  in 
New  York  City. 

home-grown  apple  into  each  pocket  and,  swinging  our  tin 
lunch-pails,  started  off  with  Kent  for  school. 

Even  in  the  showery,  misty  mornings,  gray  overhead 
and  wet  underfoot,  which  make  western  Oregon's  typical 
Winter  weather,  the  walk  to  school  was  not  unpleasant. 
Deep  ruts,  broad  sloughs  and  thin-iced  pools  made  it  more 
or  less  adventuresome,  however,  for  the  way  led  not  along 
the  highway,  but  over  a  good  two  miles  of  the  lesser  roads, 
patronized  only  by  the  rural  mail-carrier  and  those  who 
lived  upon  them.  All  the  way  the  air  was  alive  with  the 
sound  of  axes  and  saws,  for  the  timber  was  rapidly  being 
cleared  away,  and  stretches  of  blackened  stum  page  now 
promised  the  rich  fields  of  the  future. 

We  followed  the  barb-wire  fence  to  the  corner  where  the 
mail-boxes  are,  then  dipped  off  into  the  woods,  spicily 
perfumed  with  pine  and  fir.  This  road  emerged  on  to  the 
main  highway,  but  we  merely  crossed  that  to  a  road 
through  a  clearing  with  the  black  and  purple  mountains 
beyond  it,  and  then  through  a  bit  more  woods,  across 
Johnson’s  field,  and  down  to  the  track  of  the  logging  rail¬ 
road  which  tapped  the  rich  timber  district  farther  on.  A 
sign,  where  the  road  crossed  the  track,  read  “Roaming’s 
Over,”  a  name  which  some  romantic-minded  settler  had 
given  his  claim  in  the  early  days,  and  which  had  clung  to 
the  locality  ever  after. 

The  schoolhouse  was  just  far  enough  away  so  that  every 
time  a  train  went  by  the  whole  class  did  “eyes  right” 
until  it  disappeared  from  view.  The  building  was  the 
typical  rural  school  of  twenty  years  ago — shoe-box  type, 
with  a  top-heavy  belfry  and  a  huge  flagpole,  painted  red, 
the  violent  red  the  railroads  formerly  used  for  all  buildings 


until  they  awoke  to  what  they  were  doing  to  the  land¬ 
scape.  Rather  unusual  thought  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  school  board  were  evident,  however,  for  the  grounds 
were  equipped  with  swings  and  tree-ladders,  a  seesaw,  a 
volley-ball  outfit,  and  yards  of  jump-rope,  and  inside  were 
stage  properties  and  hot-lunch  utensils.  There  was  plenty 
of  dry  wood,  also  pitch-pine  kindling  well  protected  from  the 
rain,  and  every  window  had  its  blinds  and  all  its  panes! 

The  wealth  of  play  equipment  made  it  easy  for  me  to 
supervise  recess  hours,  and  I  could  plan  many  lessons 
during  the  noon  hours  when  the  boys  worked  on  a  dam 
they  were  building  in  the  irrigation -ditch  that  crossed 
one  corner  of  the  grounds,  while  the  girls  jumped  rope  in 
front  of  the  school.  I  could  hear  them  spelling  out  the 
alphabet  to  find  out  the  initials  of  the  ones  they  were  to 
marry. 

“A,  b,  c,  d.  e,  f.”  There  would  be  a  shriek  as  some  one 
missed,  and  cries  of  “Frank,  Frank!” 

THEN,  “Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar-man,  thief;  doctor, 
A  lawyer,  merchant,  chief.” 

One  day,  to  vary  the  game,  some  one  suggested:  “Let’s 
find  out  who  will  be  teacher’s  beau.” 

So  the  biggest  girl  learned  my  fate  by  proxy,  and  when 
she  missed  on  “J,”  they  announced  with  much  noise  and 
laughter:  “Jules!  I  knew  it  would  be  Jules!” 

To  find  the  vocation  of  the  unknown  “J”  caused  some 
discussion,  because  “Jules”  apparently  was  not  included 
in  “doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief.” 

“Say  ‘doctor,  lawyer,  rancher,  chief,’  ”  suggested  Ella, 
and  so  she  jumped  to  the  changed  rime,  and  sure  enough, 
she  missed  on  “rancher.” 

The  squeals  of  delight  which  followed  indicated  plainly 
enough  that  of  all  the  eligible  beaus  for  teacher  in  Roam¬ 
ing’s  Over,  Jules  was  first  among  my  pupils  at  least. 

The  incident  is  typical  of  the  way  the  older  girls  regard 
the  teacher  in  Roaming’s  Over.  She  is  teacher  during 
school  hours  because  she  has  “been  through”  the  books. 
She  has  passed  examinations  which  prove  that  she  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  lighting  up  the  dark  labyrinth  of  complex  sen¬ 
tences,  the  bill  of  rights  and  proportion,  but  after  school 
hours  she  is  more  or  less  one  of  themselves,  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  about  making  over  a  dress,  to  share  in  confidences 
about  beaus  and  parties  and  youthful  ambitions.  Even 
the  parents  and  the  school  trustees  take  it  for  granted, 
until  proved  to  the  contrary,  that  the  teacher  is  a  girl  just 
like  any  other  girl! 

'T’HIS  comradely  friendship  between  teacher  and  pupil 
made  the  social  problem  for  me  at  once  easier  and 
more  difficult.  For  there  was  a  real  social  problem.  My 
school  and  the  community  itself  were  about  evenly  divided 
between  pure  whites  and  “bloods,”  as  they  call  the  half, 
quarter  or  eighth  Indians.  Though  the  whites  treated  the 
“bloods  ’  with  neighborly  kindness  and  tolerance,  they  did 
not  “associate”  with  them,  for  the  white  who  did  so  im¬ 
mediately  sank  into  the  unenviable  state  of  a  half-caste. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  teacher,  in  the  effort  to  avoid 
that  fate,  went  too  far  and  was  unjustly  supercilious 
toward  the  “bloods”  under  her  care,  she  met  with  the 
Con  cl  tided  on  page  93 
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IT’S  a  positive  joy  to  see  shimmering  silks 
and  cobwebby  laces  come  from  the  cleans¬ 
ing  foam  of  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  as  lustrous 
and  filmy  and  beautiful  as  the  day  they  were 
bought. 

No  cleansing  could  be  gentler.  The  delicate, 
soapy  bubbles  absorb  the  dirt  just  as  a  sponge 
absorbs  water. 

There’s  no  rubbing  to  roughen  highly  fin¬ 
ished  surfaces;  no  solid  soap  to  clog  lacy 
meshes;  no  harsh  ingredient  to  weaken  del¬ 
icate  threads,  or  turn  silks  yellow. 


Safe  for  silks  and  other  fine  fabrics 

You  simply  can’t  injure  the  frailest  fabric 
with  Ivory  Soap  Flakes,  if  it  can  stand  the 
touch  of  clear  water  alone.  For  this  won¬ 
der-working  product  is  simply  Ivory  Soap 
flaked — a  convenient,  quick  cleansing  form 
of  the  purest,  safest  soap  that  can  be  made; 
the  soap  that  expert  cleansers  have  used  for 
years  and  years  for  this  same  kind  of  partic¬ 
ular  laundry  work. 


Send  for  free 

sample  package 

Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will 
mail  you,  postpaid,  a 
trial  size  package  of 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes,  with 
simple  directions  for 
keeping  your  loveliest 
garments  like  new. 
Write  now,  to  Dept. 
17-JF,  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


IVORY 

SOAP 

FLAKES 
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Moi,  Kerkoff,  je  fais  pour  les  plus  belles 
femmes  du  beau-monde  la  plus  distinguee  des 
poudres  de  riz  francaises — Djer-Kiss! 

— Kerkoff,  Paris. 

Translation: — I,  Kerkoff,  make  for 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  the 
world  of  fashion  that  most  distin¬ 
guishing  of  French  Face  Powders — 
Djer-Kiss! 


OF  things  Parisiennes  is  Djer-Kiss  Face  Powder. 

And  how  you  love  it,  Madame,  MademoF 
selle !  For  with  what  a  charm  of  France,  with 
what  a  daintiness  it  comes  to  you.  Yet  with 
what  a  master’s  art ! 

Yes.  From  Paris  to  you.  Pure.  Soft.  Fra¬ 
grant.  Beautifying  always — with  that  r affine- 
ment  which  speaks  of  France  alone. 

Whether  you  choose  it  in  blanche,  rose, 
naturelle,  or  brunette — you  will  find  Djer-Kiss 
Face  Powder  so  quite  correct,  si  individuelle 
pour  vous. 

Voila  du  Charme — Djer-Kiss! 


These  three  specialite's — Rouge,  Lip  Stick,  Cream,  are  blended 
in  America  -with  pure  Djer-Kiss  Concentre'  imported  from  France. 


EXTRACT  •  FACE  POWDER 
SACHET  •  VEGETALE  •  TOILET  WATER  •  TALC 


'sms. 
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Concluded  from  page  90 

THE  STORY-BOOK  SCHOOL 


prompt  and  severe  disapproval  of  every  one 
for  “.having  favorites.”  Likewise,  a  teacher 
who  wittingly  or  not  went  to  a  neighborhood 
dance  or  social  function  where  the  “bloods” 
gathered  in  numbers  was  vigorously  criti¬ 
cized  on  every  hand  for  her  lack  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 

L\N  THE  other  hand,  when  Mildy,  a  sixteen- 
^  year-old  quarter-breed,  came  to  school 
clothed  in  a  man’s  shirt,  soiled  and  fastened 
with  safety-pins,  and  a  dirty,  gaping  skirt, 
it  was  not  such  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  get 
all  the  girls  enthusiastic  about  making  neat 
and  practical  middy-blouses.  Just  friendly 
girl  chatter  out  of  hours  proved  the  best 
method  for  introducing  little  necessary  re¬ 
forms,  and,  more  than  that,  the  equality  which 
the  older  pupils  felt  toward  me  made  hikes 
and  rides  and  mountain  climbs  with  them  a 
real  pleasure. 

T'HE  folk  in  Roaming’s  Over  liked  to  have  a 
-L  pretty,  “jolly”  teacher.  So  do  people  in 
other  communities,  for  the  reason  they  so 
glibly  assert  that  her  prettiness  and  cheerful 
manners  make  her  a  more  pleasing  instructor. 
Her  pupils  like  her  better.  But  in  most 
communities  no  tiling  is  done  to  preserve  the 
youth  and  light-heartedness  and  beauty  of 
such  a  teacher  when  they  get  her.  Instead, 
the  hard  traditions  of  what  the  teacher  should 
do  and  should  not  do  tend  to  grind  her  down, 
squelch  her  jolliness,  confine  her  to  sober, 
old-lady  amusements,  deprive  her  of  initiative 
and  individuality  until  at  last  she  is  relegated 
to  the  typical  teacher-shelf,  where  she  and  her 
companions  are  bound  to  gather  dust  and 
gradually  become  as  unalluring  as  a  row  of 
empty  fruit-jars. 

In  Roaming's  Over,  the  teacher  existed  not 
merely  for  her  pupils,  but  also  for  herself  and 
for  people  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be  her 
friends.  She  was  an  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  member  of  society,  and  no  one  dreamed 
of  treating  her  as  though  she  had  renounced 
the  world  and  all  its  delights  simply  because 
of  her  profession. 

TN  ROAMING’S  OVER,  the  school  patrons 
like  to  have  a  new  teacher  every  year.  That 
tliis  almost  certainly  means  a  loss  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  through  frequent  change  of  method  does 
not  bother  them.  They  like  the  excitement  of 
a  newcomer,  preferably  from  another  State, 
and  the  more  unusual  her  history  the  better, 
provided,  of  course,  she  still  remains  light¬ 
hearted,  unbored  and,  above  all,  democratic. 
They  are  disappointed  when  occasionally 
they  draw  a  man-hater,  a  woman  who  thinks 
herself  above  them,  or  a  married  woman. 
The  teacher’s  romances  are  story-books  to 
the  more  home-bound  housewives,  particularly 
if  it  so  happens  that  the  teacher  comes  to 
board  with  them. 

There  are  secluded  Western  communities, 
picturesque  abandoned  mining-camps,  or 
fast-vanishing  remnants  of  old  ranch  country 
where  the  new  teacher  is  speedily  introduced 
to  a  more  or  less  delightful  person  known  as 
Teacher’s  Beau.  He  is  usually  the  young 
eligible  possessing  the  most  savoir-faire  .and 
the  best  means  of  locomotion.  A  few  years 
ago  this  meant  a  top-buggy  and  a  team  of 
horses  all  his  own,  but  of  late  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  have  risen  to  the  possession  of  a  car  other 
than  a  Ford. 

JUST  how  he  attains  this  greatness,  whether 
born  to  it,  or  by  right  of  achievement,  or 
whether  it  is  simply  thrust  upon  him,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  decide,  but  year  after  year, 
unless  ousted  by  some  daring  and  persistent 
rival,  his  is  the  pleasure — and  responsibility — - 
of  seeing  that  the  teacher  rides  and  drives 
and  dances,  and  never  spends  a  lonely  Sunday. 
In  many  ways  the  Teacher’s  Beau  is  a  great 
institution,  but  there  are  those  who  hint  that 
it  tends  to  make  a  young  man  somewhat  too 
vain  of  his  accomplishments  and  ability  to 
charm.  Certain  it  is  the  custom  tends  to 
make  bachelors,  perhaps  because  year  by 
year  the  Teacher’s  Beau  looks  with  forward- 
seeing  eye  to  the  new  term  and  the  new  teacher, 
hoping  always  for  a  higher  heaven. 

Roaming’s  Over  had  had  its  lean  years  of 
only  one  Beau  for  Teacher,  but  a  term  with 
a  very  old  lady  presiding  in  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  and  another  with  a  married 
woman  in  that  place  had  discouraged  the 
Beau,  and  he  had  left.the  region.  The  lists  being 
wide  open,  therefore,  half  a  dozen  maneuvered 
for  a  preferred  position  in  case  the  new  teacher 
showed  indications  of  being  worth  the  trouble 
involved. 

[  CAME  home  one  day  and  found  Mrs. 

Wright  perspiring  over  dinner  preparation — 
a  company  affair,  if  flavory  odors  of  roast 
chicken  and  visions  of  cream-topped  logan¬ 
berry  pie  meant  any  tiling.  She  rapidly 
summed  up  the  situation  for  my  benefit. 

“Mr.  Rand,  the  engineer  of  the  new  irriga¬ 
tion  project,  is  coming  to  dinner.  He’s  been 
here  only  a  few  months,  but  he  seems  like  a 
nice  young  man.  He’s  well  educated,  I 
think,  but  he  hasn’t  a  car.  He  used  to  go 
with  the  teacher  that  had  the  school  over  at 
Stony  Creek,  they  say.  I’m  setting  him  be¬ 
tween  you  and  pa.” 

Mrs.  Wright  firmly  believed  in  giving  the 
teacher  as  free  a  field  as  possible,  for  when, 
after  dinner,  her  husband  thoughtlessly 
engaged  the  visitor  in  a  long  technical  discus¬ 
sion  of  local  reclamation  schemes,  she  shooed 
him  off  on  a  temporary  excuse,  and  soon  even 
she  and  Rosalba  had  mysteriously  disappeared, 
leaving  an  engineer,  with  nothing  to  hint  of 
connivance  with  his  hostess  more  suspicious 
than  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  to  come  to  the  point — 
a  suggestion  of  a  Saturday  horseback  ride  to 
the  head  of  Piney  Creek. 

Q.ENEROUS  as  Mrs.  Wright  was  to  educated 
engineers  and  other  strangers  in  Roaming’s 
Over,  however,  it  was  easy  to  guess  where 
her  secret  sympathy  lay.  Jules,  admired  of 
my  pupils,  was  also  High  Chief  Favorite  with 
the  lady  who  boarded  me. 


“He  has  a  fine  ranch  and  a  good  house,  and 
a  brand-new  car,  and  a  freer-handed  man 
never  breathed,”  she  would  tell  me  on  an 
average  of  once  a  day.  “He’s  too  free¬ 
handed,  that’s  a  fact.  What  he  needs  is  a 
wife  to  look  afier  his  house  and  make  him 
save  his  money.” 

Then  she  would  tell  anecdotes  of  Jules’s 
boyhood  or  his  experiences  in  the  army,  and 
end  by  relating  the  romantic  history  of  his 
French  parents  who  had  emigrated  from 
Alsace  as  a  means  to  escape  the  hated  rule  of 
Prussia. 

On  my  first  Sunday  in  her  home  she  sug¬ 
gested  a  walk  through  the  woods.  Of  course 
the  path  went  directly  past  Jules’s  house,  and 
of  course  Jules  himself,  husky,  unshaved  and 
coatless,  was  outside  working  energetically 
on  some  new  building. 

“T  DECLARE,”  said  Jules,  hastily  slipping  on 
his  coat,  “I  might  have  known  somebody 
would  be  by  when  I  had  this  old  ragged  shirt 
on.  That  comes  of  washing  every  shirt  you 
got  on  Saturday.  There  they  are,”  he 
ended,  pointing  to  the  fence  where  hung  his 
bachelor  wash. 

After  a  parley,  during  which  the  weather, 
my  previous  history  and  my  present  state  of 
content  were  discussed,  Jules  asked:  “By  the 
way,  you  don’t  happen  to  know  any  French, 
do  you?” 

I  admitted  a  scanty  acquaintance,  and  was 
promptly  asked  to  translate  some  letters 
from  the  other  side.  So  we  went  into  the 
house,  and  Jules  gave  us  chairs  before  the 
big  open  fire,  passed  some  apples  and  gravely 
listened  while  I  waded  through  four  long 
and  more  or  less  interesting  epistles  from  Ins 
Alsatian  relatives. 

“I’ve  heard  them  before,”  he  said  when  I 
had  finished.  “Charlie  de  Bonne  translated 
them  for  me,  but  you  do  it  better.” 

LJ  E  HAD  asked  me  to  read  the  letters  simply 
to  find  out  whether  I  could  really  read 
French. 

Jules  drove  us  home  in  the  new  car,  but  not 
before  I  had  examined  the  family  album,  seen 
all  his  baby-pictures,  and  Mrs.  Wright  had 
surreptitiously  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  house  certainly  needed  a  wifely 
hand.  The  living-room,  she  pointed  out,  was 
empty  save  for  a  maze  of  pegs  driven  into  the 
floor  for  some  game,  and  the  warming-oven 
of  the  kitchen  range  was  overflowing  with  egg¬ 
shells.  The  young  man  left  us  at  our  gate, 
promising  that  the  next  time  we  saw  him  a 
shave  and  a  clean  shirt  would  make  another 
man  of  him. 

Part  of  Mrs.  Wright’s  anxiety  to  get  Jules 
under  conservative  feminine  control  was 
explained  when  I  learned  that  of  late  he  had 
been  a  little  too  friendly  with  the  less  desirable 
families  in  Roaming’s  Over — in  fact,  he  oc¬ 
casionally  satisfied  his  love  of  the  dance  at 
one  of  the  neighborhood  gatherings  where 
“bloods”  were  welcomed. 

"RUT  Mrs.  Wright  was  not  the  only  one 
in  Roaming’s  Over  who  believed  in  the 
teacher’s  right  to  pursue  happiness.  On  a 
Friday  morning  a  school  trustee  would  stop  at 
the  school  to  ask  if  the  teacher  would  not 
accompany  his  family  and  “some  young  folks” 
to  a  dance  at  Cottonwood  Hall.  There, 
dancing  to  the  tantalizing  strains  of  Shanley’s 
three-piece  orchestra,  one  met  the  elite  of  the 
youth,  not  only  of  Roaming’s  Over,  but  even 
from  “town,”  and  the  school  trustee’s  wife 
introduced  them,  one  and  all,  with  illuminating 
comments  later  on  the  character  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  each.  ,  Should  it  happen  that  she  over¬ 
looked  one,  or  there  was  a  dancer  she  did  not 
know,  the  teacher  was  sure  to  meet  him  in  the 
happy,  all-embracing  democracy  of  “tag”  or 
“Paul  Jones.” 

It  was  thus  I  met  Tom  Morley,  delightfully 
colorful  hi  a  green  suit  and  a  pink-silk  shirt, 
who  was  backed  up  by  the  hearty  praise  of 
the  school  trustee  himself. 

'J'OM,  whose  none  too  long  fife  had  already 
included  brief  periods  as  cowboy,  bar¬ 
tender,  freighter,  dancing-teacher,  lumberman 
and  soldier,  and  who  was  now  the  owner  of  a 
popular  and  prosperous  garage  in  town, 
enlivened  excellent  dancing  with  ingenuous 
glimpses  of  his  past,  and  by  supper-tune  had 
established  priority  claim  to  the  teacher’s 
company  at  a  coming  dance  in  Draw  One 
Valley. 

These  examples  I  cite  simply  to  prove  my 
thesis  that  in  Roaming’s  Over  the  teacher  is 
a  person — a  girl  person — capable  of  romance 
and  entitled  to  it,  and  far  from  spiffing 
her  cup  of  youth  and  renouncing  joy  and 
young  desire  when  she  becomes  teacher  there, 
she  actually  has  in  the  neighborhood  eye  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  embryonic  Story-Book  heroine. 

Every  one  welcomes  her.  Families  invite 
her  to  dinner,  and  offer  to  take  her  on  week¬ 
end  excursions  or  to  town  on  Saturday. 
She  may  come  scared  and  inexperienced  and 
loath  to  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  and  Roam¬ 
ing’s  Over  will  send  her  away  confident  and 
full  of  faith  in  the  friendliness  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  people  whose  children  she  must  teach. 

oR,  A  teacher  .may  come  who  has  been  dis¬ 
illusioned  ;  who  has  taught  in  a  community 
where  she  has  been  asked  to  do  the  impossible 
for  a  pittance  that  scarcely  gives  her  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life;  who  has  been  spied  upon,  nagged, 
and  denied  ordinary  pleasures ;  rebuked  for 
individuality  or  a  desire  to  widen  the  blight¬ 
ing  narrowness  of  her  day.  Roaming’s  Over 
will  give  her  a  chance  to  stretch  and  grow,  to 
laugh,  to  make  friends  freely,  to  marry,  if 
she  wishes,  without  catty  comment  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  her  choice. 

For  me,  I  was  not  in  Roaming’s  Over  as 
long  as  most.  I  left,  but  not,  I  confess,  with¬ 
out  a  backward  glance  at  the  rides  with  Mr. 
Rand,  the  educated  engineer,  the  dances  at 
Draw  One  with  Mr.  Morley,  and  at  the 
house  of  Jules  that  needed  the  pegs  taken  from 
the  living-room  floor  and  the  egg-shells  from 
the  warming-oven  I 


Thousands  of  Women 

Have  Restored  the  Natural 
Color  of  Their  Hair 


Women  No  Longer  Hesitate 


Gray  hairs  are  the  first  tell-tale 
sign  of  age.  Yet  they  are  often 
premature. 

Women  have  long  suffered 
their  hair  to  become  gray  because 
they  did  not  want  to  use  greasy, 
distasteful  dyes. 

Now  women  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tate.  For  science  has  discovered 
the  way  to  end  gray  hairs  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  old-time, 
crude  dyes. 

It  has  given  to  women  this 
scientific  hair  color  restorer.  In 
from  four  to  eight  days  it  restores 
gray  hair  to  its  natural  color. 


Mary  T.  Goldman’s  Scientific 
Hair  Color  Restorer  has  proved 
itself  in  hundreds  of  laboratory 
tests  and  to  thousands  of  women. 
Leading  hair  dressers  and  beauty 
specialists  use  it. 

This  scientific  hair  color  re¬ 
storer  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid. 
It  is  pure  and  clean  as  water.  And 
is  applied  simply  by  combing  it 
through  the  hair.  It  doesn’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  shampooing,  nor  with 
curling  and  dressing,  as  usual. 
And  will  not  fade  or  wash  off. 

In  from  4  to  8  days  every  gray 
hair  will  he  gone. 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 


This  Test  Convinces 


Women  now  use  Mary  T.  Gold¬ 
man’s  Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 
with  as  little  reserve  as  the  powder 
they  use  daily. 

However,  we  want  women  to 
first  be  convinced  of  the  wonderful 
results  of  this  scientific  hair  color 
restorer.  And  to  know  the  pleasure 
of  using  it. 


Our  method  is  to  offer  free  a  trial 
bottle  and  special  comb.  Try  this  on 
a  single  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the 
results.  How  easily  it  is  applied.  And 
how  it  differs  from  dyes. 
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Cut  out  the  coupon  now.  Simply 
mark  the  exact  color  of  your  hair.  Or 
better  still  enclose  a  lock  of  your  hair. 


MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
1800  Goldman  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


Accept  No  Imitations 
For  Sale  By  Druggists  Everywhere 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN, 

1800  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  trial  bottle  of  Mary  T. 
Goldman’s  Hair  Color  Restorer  wiih  special  comb.  Iam  * 
not  obligated  in  any  way  by  accepting  this  free  offer.  | 

The  natural  color  of  my  hair  is 

black. . .  jet  black .  dark  brown .  S 


medium  brown .  light  brown. 
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—  a 

year’s  richest  opportunity  J 

FT)  is  at  your  door— Now!  j 

= 

Can  vou  use  an  extra  $25.  $50.  $100.  nr  1 


Can  you  use  an  extra  $25,  $50,  $100,  or 
more  in  the  next  90  days?  Have  you  a 
little  time  to  spare  afternoons  or  evenings? 
Have  you  a  telephone  in  your  home  ?  Then 
there’s  a  rare  opportunity  here  for  you. 


DURING  the  next  three  months 
thousands  and  thousands  of 
magazine  subscriptions  will  be 
due  for  renewal.  Many  of  these  are 
right  in  your  neighborhood — among 
your  friends,  acquaintances  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Each  of  these  renewals  means 
money  to  you.  If  you  act  at  once 
and  become  our  representative  you 
can  get  these  renewals  and  receive  a 
big  share  of  the  thousands  of  dollars 
that  will  be  paid  out  in  commission 
and  salaries.  The  work  is  pleasant 


and  dignified  and  you  need  no 
experience  to  make  a  big  success. 
All  supplies  and  instructions  are 
furnished  free.  The  minute  you  get 
our  proposition  you  can  start  making 
money.  But  write  to-day.  The  great¬ 
est  magazine  season  of  the  year  is 
beginning.  You  can  make  large 
commissions  and  salary  if  you  get 
started  now.  Thousands  of  renew¬ 
als  are  waiting  for  you.  Mail  your 
application  to-day.  Don’t  delay. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Address 


Manager,  Staff  Agencies  Division,  Box  590,  Butterick  Building 


New  York 
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White  as  immaculate  table  linen. 

Pure  as  the  sunlight  that  blanched  it. 
Very,  very  fine  in  texture.  That 
is  Diamond  Crystal  Shaker  Salt. 
Sprinkles  daintily  from  the  shakers 
at  all  times.  Weaves  a  new  delfi 
cacy  into  flavors.  Sanitary  package; 
easily  opened  cap.  A s\  for 

Diamond  Crystal 

Shaker  Salt 


Interesting  booklet.  ‘  ‘One  Hundred  and  One  Uses  for  Salt,"  on  request 

DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  SALT  CO.,  SAINT  CLAIR,  MICHIGAN 
Since  1887,  Makers  of  DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  Soft  1fiaTsq££  Soft' 

In  sanitary  boxes  or  sacks — for  table  and  cooking  use 
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The  Wagner  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  <a\AGnE|>  Sidney 
125  Iw/ad.F>  Ohio 


The  real  breakfast  “dessert!” 


RISP,  delicious,  light  waffles — Wagner  Waffles! 
a  really  cheerful  beginning  for  any  sort  of  day. 
Folks  just  love  them — they  seem  never  to 
tire  of  Wagner  Waffles — the  real  break¬ 
fast  “dessert.” 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  easily  and  quickly 
you  can  make  the  “just  right”  waffles  when 
you  use  a  Wagner  Ball  Bearing  Waffle 
Iron — either  Cast  Aluminum  or  Cast  Iron. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Wagner  Waffle 
Irons — or  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  to 
get  them.  Remember  to  insist  upon  the  genuine 
Wagner  Iron  if  you  want  the  BEST  Waffles. 


DoYou  Know  Where  Your  Money  Goes? 

Learn  to  keep  a  budget.  That’s  the 
way!  Write  for  the  “Butterick  Budget” 

Address 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York  City 

One  Dollar  a  copy  Send  for  it  to-day 


Continued  from  pa  fie  15 


NEBBER  NO  MO’ 


“I  tell  you  he’s  not,”  said  Nancy  Lee  indig¬ 
nantly,  “and  don’t  you  dare  to  talk  that  way 
about  my  husband!”  Pink  and  peppery  color 
rushed  into  her  white  little  face.  “Do  you 
think  I’d  have  married  him  if  he  hadn’t  been 
the  best  and  handsomest?  I  tell  you  there 
wasn’t  a  man  in  Jo-juh  could  compare  with 
him!” 

“Fo’  meanness?”  Sis’  Lindy  wanted  inter¬ 
estedly  to  know. 

“For  looks,”  said  the  girl  hotly. 

“Um  h’m,”  mused  the  old  woman  skep¬ 
tically.  “Yaas’m,  yaas’m.  Sullimun  in  all 
he  glory.  Um  h’m,  I  ’spect.  I  ’spect.” 


MANGY  Lee  looked  at  her  in  exasperation. 

“You’re  a  silly,  stupid  old  goose,”  she  said. 
“I  tell  you  he’s  the  best-looking  thing! — Look 
here!”  She  pulled  up  out  of  the  neck  of  her 
thin  little  crepe  blouse  a  large  flat  locket  on  a 
blue  ribbon,  opened  it  and  laid  it  on  Sis’ 
Lindy’s  dusky  palm.  It  was  warm  from  her 
body,  and  the  face  which  gazed  out  of  it  was 
boyish  and  gay  and  kind.  “There!  Isn’t 
he?” 


“He  don’  look  so  ornery.”  said  the  old  wo¬ 
man  cautiously,  “but  yo’  kain’t  tell  fum  de  look 
of  a  toad  how  far  he  jump!” 

“Aren’t  his  eyes  wonderful?”  asked  Nancy 
Lee  absorbedly.  “And  his  hair — see  the 
funny  way  it  grows,  all  crooked  and  curly? 
He’s  got  the  cunningest  cowlick.  He  wets  it 
and  bangs  it  down,  but  it  will  wave!  I  per¬ 
fectly  adore  it!”  Then  the  light  in  her  face 
was  switched  off  and  her  child’s  mouth  drooped 
at  the  corners  again.  “But,  last  night — 
Still,  I  ought  to  have  remembered  how  tired  he 
was.  He  works  like  a  beaver,  and  they  just 
don’t  appreciate  him  tile  least  bit.  I  suppose 
it  was  partly  my  fault,  don’t  you?” 


“NTO,  SUH,  Bob!  It  all  he  fault!  Don’ yo’ 
try  to  ’scuse  him  to -me,  lambie!  Dat’s  er 
moughty  mean  face,  dat  is!” 

“It  was  mostly  my  fault,”  said  Nancy  Lee, 
“and  it’s  not  a  mean  face!  And  I  wanted  to 
tease  him.  I  talked  and  talked  about  a  man 
I  simply  wouldn’t  look  at,  until  poor  old 
Donnie —  Oh,  aunty,  where  do  you  suppose 
he  is?  He  never  left  me  for  an  evening,  even, 
and  he’s  been  gone  all  night!  That’s  why  I 
came  here.  We  often  sit  on  this  bench,  and  I 
hoped — ”  She  had  been  staring  fascinatedly 
at  the  lunch,  and  now  she  said  with  a  little 
gasp:  “I  didn’t  eat  a  bite  of  breakfast!”  She 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  bps  and  swayed 
dizzily. 

Sis’  Lindy  put  a  quick  arm  about  her. 
“Whut  de  matter,  Lady  Bu’d?  Feelin’  kiner 
faintyfied?  Yo’  trimlin’  lak  er  leaf,  an’  col’  ez 
er  frog!”  She  pulled  off  her  huge  shawl  and 
covered  the  girl  with  it.  “Dere,  now,  how 
dat?  Now  we  gwine  hab  er  picnic.  Yass, 
suh,  we  gwine  hab  mo’  fim  dan  er  mule  kin  pull 
in  er  waggin!  Yo’  res’  easy,  an’  Sis’  Lindy 
gwine  feed  yo’  lak  er  lil  baby  bu’d  in  er  nes’!” 
She  selected  the  least  chunky  sandwich  and 
began  to  feed  her.  “De  worl’  boun’  to  look 
gray  on  er  impty  stummick!” 

The  child  ate  ravenously,  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  fragility .  “  O  h ,  ”  she  murmured , 

“I  didn’t  know  I  was  so  famished — not  much 
dinner  and  no  breakfast!  But  I  mustn’t  rob 
you,  aunty!” 

“Go  long,  chile!  Half  is  all  I  need.  Yo’ 
mus’  think  I  got  er  scandillious  appletite.” 

“Not  hing  ever  tasted  so  good  in  all  my  life.” 
She  sighed.  “If  I  only  knew  whether  my  poor 
Donnie’s  had  anything.  He’s  always  so  cross 
before  Ins  breakfast!”  She  yawned  like  a  tired 
kitten.  “I’m  sleepy — the  food  and  this  nice 
warm  sun — I  think  I’ll  just  doze  for  per  naps 
a  minute.” 

CIS’  Lindy  clucked  delightedly,  cuddling  her 
close.  “Das  des’  de  bes’  idee  in  de  worl’. 
Tek  er  lil  cat-nap,  lambie!  I  gwine  keep  yo’ 
snug  ez  er  bug  in  er  rug!”  She  covered  her  so 
completely  with  the  big  shawl  that  only  the 
tips  of  her  toes  were  visible,  and  she  began  to 
croon  in  a  drowsy  cadence: 


“Hi,  Jinny,  ho,  Jinny,  come  erlong  er  me! 

Hi,  Jinny,  ho,  Jinny,  yo’  shall  be  free — eee — 
eee.” 

She  lifted  a  corner  of  the  shawl  and  peeped 
in.  The  girl  had  fallen  asleep  instantly  and 
was  breathing  as  softly  as  a  baby,  and  the  old 
woman  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

“Free  ez  er  bee  on  er  huckleberry-tree — 

Hi,  Jinny,  ho,  Jinny  Johnsing!” 

It  was  now  her  earnest  intention  to  eat  her 
own  lunch,  but  she  discovered  that  she  could 
not  reach  it  where  she  had  placed  it  on  the 
bench  without  moving  and  disturbing  her 
charge.  She  made  several  tentative  efforts, 
but  gave  up  at  last  with  a  gusty  sigh,  and  the 
bird  on  the  bough  overhead  chirped  hopefully 
and  made  as  if  to  flutter  down.  She  looked  up 
and  shook  her  free  list  at  him. 

“I  hyar  yo’,”  she  whispered,  “I  hyar  yo’! 
Yo’  come  down  hyar  atter  my  lunch  an’  I 
gwine  frail  de  fedders  off’n  yo’!”  She  won¬ 
dered  how  the  time  was  going.  She  must  go 
back  to  work  at  one,  and  it  began  to  seem  that 
she  would  have  to  eat  her  meal  on  the  way  and 
on  the  rim.  She  tried  craftily  to  edge  along 
toward  it,  but  at  the  motion  the  girl  stirred  and 
murmured,  so  she  gave  it  up  and  sat  still. 


PRESENTLY  a  boy  came  along  the  path  and 
stood  still,  staring  crossly  at  her  and  at 
the  bench. 

“I’d  hunch  erlong  an’  give  yo’  mo’  room, 
suh,”  she  whispered  apologetically,  “but  I  got 
er  lil  fren’  whut’s  dozin’.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  sit  down,”  he  replied  un¬ 
graciously,  but  continued  to  stand  there,  kick¬ 
ing  at  the  gravel  like  a  bad  little  boy.  He  was 
almost  as  young  as  the  girl,  and  he  would  be 
bonny  in  a  happier  mood.  Now  his  fine  eyes 
were  bitter  and  his  mouth  was  hurt  and  stub¬ 
born.  His  suit,  smartly  cut,  was  bunched  and 
mussed,  and  when  he  pulled  off  his  hat  and 
passed  a  hand  over  his  flushed  forehead  the  old 
woman  was  able  to  observe  that  his  hair  went 


back  from  Ms  brow  in  a  stubborn  wave. 
Clearly  the  boy  in  the  locket,  clearly  the  girl’s 
boy. 

The  girl  did  not  move;  she  was  sleeping 
now  as  if  she  had  been  drugged.  Sis’  Lindy 
stared  long  at  him  in  delighted  recogmtion. 
“Ain’  dis  de  bench  whar  yo’  mos’  giner’ly  alwus 
sits,  suh?” 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  the  boy, crossly. 

She  wagged  her  head  wisely.  “Nemmine, 
suh,  nemmine!  Ain’  it  de  bench  whar  yo’ 
mos’  giner’ly  sits?” 

“Well,  suppose  it  is?  I  don’t  care  where  I 
sit — now.” 

“Aw,  come  on  erlong,  suh,  sit  down  hyar! 
Hit’s  de  onlies’  bench  in  de  sun!”  She  spoke 
in  a  booming  whisper,  and  the  girl  did  not  stir. 

UTE  MOVED  to  seat  Mmself  on  Sis’  Lindy’s 
A  1  other  side,  but  the  lunch  on  the  bandanna 
took  up  most  of  the  space. 

“Des’  don’  sit  on  my  vittels,”  said  the 
negress. 

He  picked  up  the  big  liandkercMef  full  of 
food  and  held  it  on  Ms  knee  when  he  sat  down, 
and  he  could  not  forbear  to  look  longingly  at  it. 
“Why  don’t  you  eat  your  lunch?”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  glancing  at  the  shrouded  figure  beyond 
the  mountainous  black  woman. 

“W’y,  I  des  gwine — ”  She  stopped,  looking 
at  his  pale  face  and  his  deeply  circled  eyes, 
and  drew  a  long,  heroic  breath.  “Lawd  bless 
yo’,  suh,  dere  wuz  twicet  ez  much  ez  dat  w’en  I 
open  Mt  up!  Half  er  whut  I  brought  is  done 
et!” 

“The  deuce  you  say!”  His  nostrils  quiv¬ 
ered.  “Twice  as  much!  Say,  you  don’t 
starve  yourself,  do  you?” 

“I  don’  aim  ter,  sun,”  she  said  meekly.  “I 
suttinly  don’  aim  ter!” 

“Well!”  He  looked  stern  and  disapproving. 
“Why  do  you  bring  so  much,  then?” 

Sis'  Lindy  girded  up  the  loins  of  her  spirit 
and  climbed  to  dizzier  heights  of  sacrifice. 
“Seems  kiner  was’efM-like,  flingin’  all  dat 
good  food  erway,  now  don’  Mt,  suh?” 

“You  were  going  to  throw  it  away?”  He 
was  shocked  and  indignant.  “Well,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Don’t  you 
know  that  over  in  Europe  the  poor  people  are 
starving?” 

CHE  swallowed  and  her  eyes  rolled.  “Ober 
°  in  Europe,  Imh?  Po’  people  starvin’  ober  in 
Europe!  An’  I  bet  yo’  dere’s  po’  people 
starvin’  not  mo’n  a  mile  fum  hyar!” 

“Of  course  there  are — and  you  waste  food 
like  this!  It’s  a  shame!” 

“Yaas,  suh,”  said  Sis’  Lindy  with  entire 
conviction.  “Yaas  suh,  hit’s  a  shame!  Hit's 
a  sho’  ’nuff  shame.” 

“It’s  people  of  your  sort  who  waste  the 
most,”  said  the  youth  severely.  “You’re  earn¬ 
ing  bigger,  wages  than  you  ever  had  before  in 
your  life,  and  instead  of  saving  it  for  your  old 
age,  or  putting  it  in  the  bank  for  your  children, 
you  waste  it  on  willow  plumes  and  diamonds — 
and  throw  food  away  like  this!” 

“De  Lawd  hab  mussy!”  She  was  plainly 
impressed  and  pemtent.  “Yo’  not  gwine  hab 
me  arrested,  is  yo’,  suh?” 

“I  ought  to  report  you.” 

“Lawsy,  Lawsy,”  she  murmured  dis¬ 
tractedly,  “if’n  dere  wuz  on’y  somebuddy  to 
eat  Mt  up  fo’  me!  To  git  Mt  outer  sight  an’  ” — 
she  sniffed  the  air  ravenously — -“outer  smell! 
Hit’s  tormintin’  me,  suh!” 

“I  should  think  it  might.  Well,”  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  “I  might  eat  part  of  it  myself.  I  find 
I’m  rather  hungry.” 

“Yaas,  suh,  yaas,  suh,”  she  urged  delight¬ 
edly.  “Seein'  yo’-all  didn’  hab  much  dinner 
las’  Mght,  an'  no  breakfas’  dis  mawnin’!” 

He  paused  with  a  biscuit  half-way  to  Ms 
mouth.  “Well,  how  the  deuce  do  you  know 
that?” 

A  GAIN  she  wagged  her  head  wisely.  “I 
knows  er  heap,  I  does.  I’s  er  kin’er  fo’t- 
shuntellin’  Mggcr.” 

He  was  eating  wolfislily,  in  big  bites,  and 
he  stared  youthfully  at  her.  “I  don’t  fall  for 
that  stuff,”  he  said,  however.  “Northern 
people  aren’t  superstitious  like  Southerners. 
That’s  all  bunk,  you  know,  that  fortune-telling 
game.” 

“Des’  lemme  read  yo’  pa’m,  da’s  all  I  ax,’ 
said  the  old  woman  with  dignity. 

He  shook  Ms  head.  “No;  I’ve  never  had 
any  palmistry  worked  on  me.”  He  was  deep 
into  a  tliick  sandwich. 

“Aw,  come  on  erlong,  suh!  Des  let  ol’  Sis’ 
Lindy  hab  one  M  look!”  She  pMled  Ms  left 
hand  over  where  she  could  see  it  without  mov¬ 
ing.  “Um,  Um!"  she  moaned  softly.  “I  sees 
trouble.  I  sees  er  passel  er  trouble!” 

“You  ’n’  me  both,”  said  the  boy  grimly ;  “but 
I  don’t  have  to  look  in  my  hand  to  find  it.” 

The  girl  under  the  shrouding  shawl  slept  on, 
undisturbed  by  the  low  murmur  of  their 
voices. 

Sis’  Lindy  clothed  herself  with  the  dark 
mantle  of  a  seeress.  “An’  I  see  mo’ — I  see  er 
quarrel  wif  de  one  yo’  lubs  bes’ - ” 

The  boy  was  on  the  last  biscuit,  but  he 
hesitated  and  watched  her,  Ms  eyes  widening. 
“I  guess  you  say  that  to  every  one,  don’t  you? 
That’s  rubber-stamp  stuff.” 

CHE  was  crooning  lugubriously  to  herself.  “Er 

quarrel  wif  de  one  you  lubs  bes’!  Angry 
wuds,  whut  yo’  don’  mean — an’  den  yo’  say 
yo’  gwine’  kill  yo’se’f - ” 

“Gee  whiz!"  He  reached  for  the  last  cooky, 
but  he  did  not  eat  it. 

“An’  don  de  do’  bang ,  an’  den  yo’  walkin’  de 
col’,  dark  streets  endurin’  de  night,  eatin’  yo’ 
heart  out - ” 

“Say,  that’s  the  limit!”  said  the  boy  respect¬ 
fully. 

“ An ’  I  sees  er  lil  honey  gal,  des  pintly  no 
mo’n  er  cMle — a  lil  kin’er  sweet  foolish  baby 
chile — cryin’  her  eyes  out — cryin’  all  de  long 
hours  froo — ” 

He  took  his  lip  between  his  sharp  young 
teeth  and  Ms  hands  clenched. 

“An'  I  sees  dat  yo’  bofe  wrong,  an’  I  sees 
dat  yo’  bofe  right — on’y  yo’- all  de  wronges’ 
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kaze  yo’s  a  gre’t  big  strong  man” — out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  his  shoulders  straight- 
en — “an’  she  des  a  lil  baby  chile,  lak  1  say.” 
Her  booming  whisper  grew  stern.  “An’  now, 
suh,  yo’  hyar  me  shout!  Ef’n  yo’  gwine  r’ar 
up  ’n’  git  mad  ebba  time  some  lil  thing  go 
wrong,  den  one  er  dese  odd-come-shorts  yo’ 
boun’  ter  bust  somep’n  yo’  kain’t  nebber 
mend!” 

The  boy,  his  hands  rammed  deep  into  his 
pockets,  his  eyes  staring  flxedly  in  front  of  him, 
nodded  slowly. 

“pOSE,  I  ain’  denyin’  dat  husbands,  dey 
kin’er  gits  dewors’ob  hit.  Kain’t  tell  me 
nuffin  I  don’  know  ’bout  gals,  wif  dere  bodder- 
mints  an’  dere  havishness — hit  sho  nuff  tak  a 
moughty  lebel-haided  man  fo’  ter  manage 
dem.” 

A  singularly  gentle  breeze  fluttered  the  new 
leaves  above  them  and  the  waving  hair  on  the 
boy’s  bent  head .  It  lifted  a  corner  of  the  old 
shawl,  but  Nancy  Lee  slept  on. 

“I  guess,”  he  said  huskily,  “I  was  a  jealous 
fool.” 

Sis’  Lindy  beamed  on  him  with  glistening 
eyes.  “Honey-boy,  chile,”  she  said,  “des 
yo’-all  recOmember  dat  love  is  de  onlies’  thing 
we  got  to  cling  ter  in  dishyer  vale  ob  tears! 
Hit’s  de  only  hill  er  hope  in  dese  lowlan’s  er 
sorrer!” 

He  blinked  furiously  for  an  instant.  “It’s— 
it’s  funny,  meeting  you,  and  having  you  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  so,”  he  said.  “I  never 
dreamed  it  could  show  like  that  in  a  person’s 
hand!  Well,  I’m  going  home!” 

“Aw,  wait  a  lil  minute,  suh!  Yo’  des  pint- 
ly  all  frazzle  out,  yo’  so  tired!  W’y  don’  yo’ 
tek  er  lil  snooge  firs’  on  dis  bench  in  de  sim? 
Nobody  roun’  but  jes’  de  birds.” 

“NQ,”  HE  said,  “I  must  go  home  to  my  wife,” 
1 '  but  he  yawned  as  he  spoke,  even  as  Nancy 
Lee  had  yawned.  “Well,  maybe  I’ll  just  sit  here 


in  the  sun  a  minute  and  close  my  eyes,  but  I 
won’t  go  to  sleep.”  He  thrust  his  long  legs 
out  in  front  of  him  and  snuggled  down  into  his 
clothes.  “Just  for  a  minute.  I’m  pretty  tired, 
I  guess;  but  I  won’t  go  to  sleep — ”  His  eyes 
closed. 

“No,  suh,  cose  yo’  won’  go  to  sleep,”  said 
Sis’  Lindy  soothingly.  “Cose  yo’  won’  go  to 
sleep!  Des  shet  yo’  eyes,  an’  in  two  flips  ob  er 
daid  lamb’s  tail,  de  luck  gwine  change!  Yo’ 
hyar  me  shout!  De  luck  gwine  change!” 
She  smiled  broadly  as  she  saw  his  young  body 
relax,  and  she  began  to  croon  again : 

“Hi,  Jinny,  ho,  Jinny,  come  erlong  er  me! 

Hi,  Jinny,  ho,  Jinny,  yo’  shall  be  free - ” 

She  rose  heavily  and  stealthily  to  her  feet 
and  lifted  the  shawl  from  the  sleeping  girl  just 
as  the  one-o’clock  whistle  blew. 

She  sighed  and  looked  ruefully  at  the 
bandanna  on  the  boy’s  knees,  and  lured  it 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  spill  the  crams.  Isancy 
Lee’s  head  was  almost  touching  her  husband’s 
shoulder  for,  with  Sis’  Lindy’s  support  with¬ 
drawn,  she  was  slipping  slowly  along  the  bench 
in  his  direction. 

CIS’  Lindy  was  about  to  lift  the  bandanna  to 
°  her  mouth  when  the  bird  on  the  branch  over¬ 
head  called  again,  querulously,  pleadingly. 
“Ain’  dat  de  beatenes’?”  she  inquired  of  the 
silence  in  an  utterly  exasperated  whisper. 

Then  she  looked  up  at  it,  a  small,  shabby 
sparrow,  bright-eyed,  eager.  “Lawsy,  Lawsy,” 
she  muttered,  “I  ’low  yo’  mought  ez  well  hab 
de  crums!” — and  stooping  carefully,  so  that 
they  should  not  blow  away,  she  shook  them  on 
the  ground  a  little  distance  from  the  bench. 
She  straightened  herself  and  tiptoed  heavily 
away.  “Well,  yo’  hyar  me  shout,”  she 
rumbled.  “I’s  froo,  finish’  an'  done!  Ain’ 
nebber  gwine  do  nuffin’  fo’  nobuddy  nebber 
no  mo’!” 
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A  WINDOW  IN  FRANCE 

“IN  THE  NAME  OF  LAFAYETTE’’ 


M.  Dauchy,  the  postman,  on  his  bicycle  is 
regularly  bringing  the  mail.  His  house  is  one 
of  the  best-preserved.  His  government  salary 
is  eleven  hundred  francs  a  year. 

They  will  get  along  very  well,  the  Dauchys. 
Veuve  Lombard,  his  mother-in-law,  refugee 
from  the  utterly  destroyed  adjacent  village  of 
St.  Christophe,  is  with  them.  She  looks  after 
the  children  while  her  daughter,  Mme. 
Dauchy,  walks  every  day  to  St.  Christophe  to 
cultivate  the  little  plot  of  ground  of  three 
hectares  that  belongs  to  Veuve  Lombard. 
Prom  it  will  be  raised  all  the  vegetables  the 
family  can  Use. 


A/T  ANY  gardens  are  beginning  to  grow.  Here 
and  there  are  gaps  in  the  mellow  tint  of 
their  moss-covered  walled  enclosures,  where  new 
stone  has  been  inset  to  fill  the  jagged,  yawning 
stretches  where  the  shells  went  through.  But 
the  unsightly  patch  is  soon  out  of  sight,  hidden 
by  the  thick  verdure  of  France.  Succulent 
vegetables  spread  their  leaves  all  shades  of 
green  in  the  sunlight,  the  fine  veils  of  the  as¬ 
paragus  and  the  tall,  slender  spikes  of  the 
onions,  and  the  bunches  of  lettuce  and  beans 
and  cabbage.  Vegetables  decorate  a  garden  in 
France  quite  as  much  as  do  the  roses  and 
carnations  which  are  set  to  border  it. 

At  Mme.  Bonille’s  house  you  would  scarcely 
discover  there  had  been  a  war.  Her  garden 
paths  are  in  the  trimmest  order,  and  above  her 
doorway  a  tea-rose  blooms  as  lovely  as  in  any 
other  June.  Cnildren  are  going  to  school  once 
more. 

And  at  the  schoolhouse,  instead  of  the 
old  benches  scarred  by  the  generations,  there 
are  clean  new  white  ones  to  replace  the  others 
appropriated  by  the  armies  for  fire-wood. 

Beside  the  lavoir’s  stone  basin,  though  the 
roof  is  gone,  the  kneeling  women  are  washing 
again,  each  in  her  little  bocquet,  the  wooden 


box  with  the  straw  for  her  knees,  the  wooden 
toes  of  her  sabots  digging  the  ground  behind 
her.  They  are  slapping  and  pounding  against 
the  stone  slabs  blue  and  pink  garments  that 
flash  gaily  through  the  soapy  water.  Oh,  yes, 
life  in  Ressons  is  going  almost  tout  doucement 
again,  as  they  say  in  French. 


THERE  was  oven  going  to  be  a  wedding  the 
week  that  I  was  there.  The  publication  a 
manage  had  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  the 
schoolhouse,  since  the  mairie  is  gone.  The 
little  eleventh-century  church  with  the  patron 
saint  of  the  village,  St.  George  in  armor,  cut  in 
stone  above  the  entrance,  is  in  ruins.  And  the 
ceremony  must  be  at  the  house  where  the  cure 


is  living  with  a  room  set  aside  for  church  ser¬ 
vices. 

Mile.  Renaux  was  making  the  bride’s  satin 
dress.  I  found  her  at  work  in  her  little  cot¬ 
tage,  a  cushion  on  the  stone  floor  beneath  her 
feet.  Her  crutch  leaned  against  the  faded 
fleur-de-lis  wall  beside  her,  easily  within  reach. 
There  were  only  two  chairs.  On  the  table 
where  her  patterns  were  spread  and  her  scis¬ 
sors  and  tape  and  thread  lay  about,  there 
stood  a  tiny  vase  of  bluet  flowers.  Ah,  the 
perception  of  beauty,  like  this,  springs  eternal 
in  the  French  heart!  Though  she  might  have 
to  stint  and  starve  her  body,  I  know  that  to  the 
last  Helolse  Renaux  would  have,  bluet  flowers 
for  her  soul. 

I  asked  her  about  the  wedding-dress.  She 
was  to  be  paid  when  it  was  finished  twenty- 
five  francs.  That,  which  is  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lars,  was  what  her  price  had  been  before  the 
war.  “But  I  may  not  charge  more  now,”  she 
told  me  simply.  “People  will  not  have 
dresses  if  I  do.” 

AT  THIS  price  she  couldn’t  possibly  make 

■  dresses  fast  enough  by  hand  to  make  her  liv¬ 
ing.  The  little  desolate  room  in  its  stripped  and 
empty  silence  was  eloquent  of  the  woman’s 
fierce  struggle. 

But  it  isn’t  empty  any  more.  A  shining 
new  machine,  with  all  the  modern  attach¬ 
ments,  stands  by  the  lace-hung  casement 
window  now.  Its  polished  woodwork  sheds  a 
radiance  round  that  is  reflected  in  the  face  that 
bends  above  it.  If  you  should  be  sojourning 
hereabouts  in  France,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  climb  the  morning-glory 
path.  A  girl  from  Virginia  who  had  unloaded  the 
machine  from  the  American  Committee’s 
camion  trundled  it  the  rest  of  the  way  up  this 
steep  hillside  on  a  wheelbarrow.  When  we 
had  it  at  the  door,  Helolse  Renaux  drew  back 
at  first  aghast. 

She  had  never  taken  charity.  I  had  to 
show  how  it  was  not  that  way.  When  I  told 
her  how  it  was,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
And  she  murmured  the  lovely  French  words 
of  gratitude,  “ Merci ,  merci." 

The  gift  came,  I  had  explained,  through 
money  sent  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  memory  of  a  sister  who  had  died.  Tomb¬ 
stones  were  such  cold  and  heartless  affairs. 
But  if  we  might  leave  the  sewing-machine 
here  at  her  casement  in  the  little  stone  cottage 
for  a  memorial? 

And  I  think  that  some  one  may  even  lean 
from  heaven  now  and  then  to  glimpse  the 
happiness  here  at  a  window  in  France. 


ON  BAYOU  CHICOT 

BY  MUNA  LEE 


HEN  I  went  to  the  swamp  in  the 
morning, 

The  swamp  creatures  welcomed  me; 

The  turtle  poked  out  a  lazy  head, 

The  bullfrog  splashed  from  the  cypress- 
kn&e. 

The  kingfisher  called  like  a  rattle; 

The  woodpecker  struck  at  the  oak, 


There  teas  jasmine  leaped  like  a  leaping 
flame, 

And  gray  moss  wreathed  like  smoke. 

When  I  came  from  the  swamp  in  the  twi¬ 
light, 

Sorrow  had  fallen  away 
Like  a  wisp  of  gray  moss  from  the  live-oak, 
Like  gold  from  the  jasmine  spray. 


Only  time  for 
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that  sturdy  appetizing 
cereal,  always  ready, 
always  satisfying. 
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Mother  knows  baking  success  depends  upon  the 
baking  powder.  Mother  knows  there  is  no  guesswork 
in  meas.uring  Rumford — a  level  spoonful,  always — 
its  leavening  power  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  is  as 
efficient  as  it  is  at  the  top. 

Mother  knows  the  true  economy  of  Rumford  lies 
in  the  perfect  foods  it  produces — always  light,  moist, 
fine-grained  and  wholesome,  easy  to  digest. 

Rumford  stands  for  delicious  food  at  reasonable 
cost.  Good  cooks  have  known  these  truths  about 
Rumford  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  grocer  has  RUMFORD 

THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 

Rumford  Company,  Dept.  14  Providence,  R.  I. 
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PRICESVan 


ILL  A 


Look  for  Price’s 
Tropikid  on  the 
label. 


CRISP,  golden-brown  cookies,  delicious  cakes 
and  puddings  and  home-made  ice-cream, 
candies  that  melt  in  your  mouth— all  can  be  made 
with  Price’s  Vanilla. 

Price’s  Vanilla  is  crushed  from  the  finest  vanilla 
beans.  It  is  aged  in  wood  to  give  it  a  rich,  mel¬ 
low,  delicious  flavor.  And  Price’s  is  absolutely 
pure  there  s  not  a  bit  of  artificial  coloring  nor 
flavoring  in  it. 

On  account  of  its  purity,  its  mellow  flavor  and 
its  just-right  strength,  Price’s  has  been  the  favorite 
the  standard  flavoring  extract  for  nearly  seventy 
years. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

In  Business  67  Years 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Blue  Diamond  California  Almonds  are  a  delightful  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  meal-  and  there  are  so  many  tempting  ways 
to  use  them.  Blanched  and  Salted  Almonds  are  universal 
favorites.  Try  them  and  you  will  understand  why. 

But  remember  this  is  just  one  form  of  serving  these  truly 
delicious,  healthful  nut  foods. 

Use  them  all  year  ’round  to  add  finer  flavor  and  greater 
food  value  to  all  kinds  of  dishes  —  breads,  cakes,  puddings, 
candies,  salads  and  desserts.  And  for  highest  quality,  always 
insist  upon  getting  Blue  Diamond  California  Almonds  — 
the  big  soft-shelled,  full-meated,  perfect  almonds.  Buy 
them  in  the  shell — crack  them  yourself  and  get  all  their 
flavor  and  goodness. 

Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  today  and  receive  free  our 
beautiful  new  recipe  book.  Address  Department  B. 

CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager 

311  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

A  non-profit,  co-operative  association  of  4009  American  citizens 


Almonds  are  good 
for  children.  Being 
rich  in  nourishment, 
they  build  strong 
bodies. 


monas 

^  inc&L  in  the  world 

^yponi  the  Valleys  of  California^ 


WHY  NOT 
NUTS? 

BY  MARIA  LINCOLN  PALMER 

TOMATOES  AND  NUTS 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1  cup  chicken  stock  or 
gravy  from  chicken 
fricassee 

2  cups  tomatoes 
Y  cup  English  walnuts 


Salt 

Pepper 

1  teaspoon  butter  or 
substitute 
1  egg 


jyjOISTEN  flour  with  a  little  of  the  stock, 
add  remainder  of  stock  and  tomatoes, 
and  simmer  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  the 
liquid  and  set  aside  to  cool.  When  ready  to 
serve,  reheat  and  add  walnuts  coarsely 
chopped,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  butter  or 
substitute  and  well-beaten  egg;  simmer  for  a 
minute  and  pour  over  small  squares  of  but¬ 
tered  toast  laid  on  lettuce  leaves;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each  portion  add  a  teaspoon  of  salted 
whipped  cream,  placed  on  top,  and  serve  im¬ 
mediately  while  piping  hot. 

NUT  BREAD 


2  cups  Graham  flour 
1  cup  white  flour 
A  teaspoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  brown 
sugar 

Yu  cup  walnut-meats 


Y  cup  raisins  and  da<  es 
mixed 

2  tablespoons  molasses 
1  teaspoon  soda 
1  Y  cup  sour  milk 


PARE 

■I"  n  vi/i 


]\/pX  together  Graham  flour,  white  flour, 
salt,  brown  sugar,  broken  walnut-meats, 
and  raisins  and  dates  cut  in  small  pieces. 
When  well  mixed,  add  molasses  and  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  tablespoon  of  hot  water  and  the 
sour  milk.  Bake  at  once  for  about  forty-five 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

WALNUT  SALAD 

PJSE  the  best  grade  of  English  walnuts,  crack 
carefully,  and  remove  the  meat  in  perfect 
halves.  Mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  celery 
cut  into  small  cubes,  place  a  spoonful  or  so 
on  a  lettuce  leaf,  and  cover  with  mayonnaise. 

APPLE-PEANUT  SALAD 

core  and  chop  slightly  acid  apples 
and  mix  with  them  half  as  much  chopped 
white  celery.  Mix  a  dressing  of  peanut  butter, 
using  three  tablespoons  of  lemon-juice  to  each 
tablespoon  of  peanut  butter.  Mix  the  dress¬ 
ing  well  through  the  apples  and  celery,  and 
season  with  salt  to  taste  and  a  dash  of  paprika. 
Chill  the  salad  on  ice  and  serve  in  little  nests 
of  lettuce,  garnished  with  halves  of  peanuts. 

MOCK  OYSTERS 

C HPP  one  cup  nuts,  mix  with  one  cup  boiled 
rice;  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Boil 
four  parsnips  until  tender,  press  through  a 
coarse  sieve  and  add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and 
four  tablespoons  flour.  Combine  the  two  mix¬ 
tures.  Drop  by  tablespoons  into  deep  fat  and 
fry  to  a  golden  brown.  If  too  thick,  add  a 
little  milk. 

ALMOND  PIE 
3  tablespoons  corn-  1  pint  milk 
starch  Almonds 

Y  cup  sugar  1  teaspoon  almond  es- 

2  eggs  sence 

MIX  corn-starch  and  sugar,  and  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  stirred  into  the  milk. 
Have  previously  blanched  and  pulver  zed 
enough  almonds  to  make  four  ounces  when 
crushed.  Stir  this  into  the  milk  and  eggs,  and 
add  the  almond  essence.  Cook  in  double 
boiler  until  it  thickens,  stirring  constantly. 
Have  a  baked  crust  ready,  and  pour  the  cus¬ 
tard  into  it.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  add 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  flavor  to  taste,  and 
pile  on  top.  .Set  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes 
to  brown  lightly. 

NUT  SANDWICHES 

gPREAD  thin  slices  of  bread  with  a  little 
butter,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  spread  each 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cream  cheese.  Cover  one 
slice  with  chopped  almonds,  hickory-nuts  and 
English  walnuts,  in  equal  proportions,  and 
press  slices  together  lightly. 

HOMINY -AND-NUT  LOAF 

2  cups  hominy  Salt 

1  cup  English  walnut-  Pepper 
meats  Onion- juice 


1  egg 


Parsley 


T°  THE  ll0t  cooked  hominy  add  chopped 
English  walnut-meats,  beaten  egg  and 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  onion-juice  and 
chopped  parsley  to  taste.  Pack  into  a  bread- 
pan,  then  turn  out  carefully  on  to  a  baking- 
sheet.  Brush  with  beaten  egg  and  sift  over 
with  bread-crums  until  well  coated.  Bake  half 
an  hour,  basting  several  times  with  butter  or 
substitute  melted  in  hot  water.  Serve  with 
tomato  sauce. 


POTATO 

2  tablespoons  peanut- 
butter 


PEANUTS 

1  cup  mashed  potatoes 


gOFTEN  peanut-butter  with  a  little  boiling 
water  and  add  it  to  the  hot  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  seasoning  liberally  and  beating  till  light. 
Shape  into  four  flat  cakes,  flour  lightly  and 
brown  in  a  little  hot  fat.  Just  before  serving, 
poui  over  them  a  hot  tomato  sauce  made  from 
one  cup  canned  tomatoes  pressed  through  a 
sieve?  slightly  thickened  and  well  seasoned. 
They  may  be  served  without  sauce,  garnished 
with  parsley. 

PICKLED  WALNUTS 

gCALD  the  walnuts  and  rub  off  the  skin. 

Put  them  in  a  strong  brine  of  salt  and 
water  for  two  or  three  days.  Repeat  this 
process  with  fresh  brine  three  times,  then 
drain.  Boil  enough  vinegar  to  cover,  with 
equal  parts  of  black  pepper,  allspice,  bruised 
ginger  and  cloves.  When  cold,  pour  over  the 
walnuts  and  pack  in  jars. 


/  cal’late  my  syrup’s 
the  be§l  you  can  get. 

— Uncle  John 


with 

hot 


GRIDDLE  CAKES 


pleases  everybody 


Good  with  waffles,  hot  biscuits,  steamed 
bread,  cereals,  grapefruit,  b.aked  apples,  etc. 

As  necessary  on  the  table 
as  the  sugar  and  the  cream 

Sold  in  four  convenient  sizes 
Send  Today  for  Unde  John’s  book  of  recipes 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Fine  on 

Griddle 

Cokes 


Buy  Pots  BariY 

andGet20£Discount  Until  Oct  10 

Send  at  once  Tor  uour  copy  of  the  famous 
Albrecht  style  booh  "Fur Tacts  &  Fashions 
it  is  free,  and.  illustrates  and  describes 
f agitons  "last  word'  in  Yur  style  s  at 
20%  discount  on  all  furs  until  Oct  lOit 

Albrecht  Furs 

1855  - -  ' 

Americas  leading  fur 
house  for  over  6oyears 
in  the  primary  fur  cen¬ 
ter  of  America  offers  you 
the  pick,  of  the  seasons 
furs.  We  wilt  ship  them 
on  approval  and  they 
are  sold  with.  a. 
money-back,  guarantee 

How  to  Buy  Furs 

Consult  our  booh  “Fur 
Facts  &c  Fashions"  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  your  furs. 

It  shows  you,  how  to 
know  furs  and  tell  the 
real  from  the  imitation 
It  is  a  dependable  booh 

~  ...  of  free  fashions.  Each, 

rur  ts  iiven  its  honest  English,  name, 
it  vje  have  no  dealer  in  your  town  we 
Vill  send  direct. Send  lO'Uostaqe  for  booh*  11 

EATbPecht  St  Son 

SWxtUaul^^)ept^B^ltnnesota| 


Face  Powder 


Those  to  the  manor  born  sense  the  quality 
appeal  of  Lablache— the  powder  supreme. 
Like  old  friends,  it  wears  best  and  is  close¬ 
ly  clinging.  A  dainty  toilet  requisite  for 
dainty  women  who 
really  care  for  their 
complexions. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Flesh,  White, 

Pink  or  Cream,  75c. 
a  box  of  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Send  10c. 
for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumers,  Dept.  H 

1 14  Kingston  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
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“And  the  taste  of  it  was  like 
wafers  made  with  HONEY ” 

—Exodus  16:31 


7T'HUS  is  described  that 


II  'p; 

_L  delicious  food,  called 
Manna,  with  which  God  fed 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
Arabian  desert. 

That  delicious  taste  of 


AirlinE 

ABSOLUTELY  HONEY  PURE 


From  flower,  to  bee,  to  you 


You’ve  tasted  things  that 
simply  “melt  in  your  mouth” 
with  goodness.  Try  Airline 
Honey — there’s  no  taste — no 
flavor  in  the  world  like  honey. 
Its  rare  goodness  is  due  to  the 
great  care  which  governs 
every  step  in  its  production, 
grading  and  packing  —  from 
flower,  to  bee,  to  you. 


The  product  of  a  50-year-old  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bee  experts — collected  by 
the  bees  from  the  choicest  honey¬ 
bearing  flowers  that  grow  —  Airline 
Honey  comes  straight  to  you  with 
its  purity  and  uniform  flavor  guaran¬ 
teed. 


Sold  by  most  good  grocers — served 
in  hotels,  clubs  and  dining  cars. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


SAVE  MEAT- SAVE  MONEY 


With  every  roast  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  game,  and 
every  baked  fish,  serve 
a  liberal  amount 
of  STUFFING  or 
DRESSING  flavored 
with  Bell’s  Season¬ 
ing.  Increase  the 
pleasure  and  de¬ 
crease  the  cost. 

Hotel  chefs  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  If 
your  grocer  will 
not  supply  you 
send  10c  for  sam¬ 
ple  package. 

Ask  Grocers  For 

Bell’s 
Seasoning 

Wm.  G.  Bell  Co. 

189  State  St. 

Boston.Mass. 


Gordon  A  Dilworth 

REAL 

ORANGE 

MARMALADE 

m&de  from  wild  bitter  orandes. 

Superior  in  Quality  and  Flavor 
AT  YOUR  DEALER 


i 


OYSTER 

VARIETY 

BY  S.  E.  BLAU 


OYSTERS  are  used  more  extensively  and 
are  more  highly  prized  for  food  than  any 
other  shell-fish.  They  are  easily  digested 
when  fresh  and  only  slightly  cooked,  but  when 
overcooked  they  are  tough  and  leathery.  In 
cooking  oysters,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  temperature  below  the  boiling-point  to 
prevent  toughening  them. 

The  nutritive  value  of  tho  oyster  is  rather 
low — about  fourteen  small  oysters  are  com¬ 
parable  to  one  egg  in  food  value.  They  are 
useful  in  convalescence  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavor,  and  also  as  an  appetizer  at 
the  beginning  of  a  meal. 

Oysters  are  obtainable  all  the  year,  but  are 
in  season  from  September  to  May.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  they  are  flabby  and  have  a  poor  flavor, 
though  they  are  perfectly  wholesome  if  fresh. 
They  are  sold  in  the  shell  by  the  dozen  or  peck, 
or  if  removed  from  the  shell,  by  the  quart. 
There  are  about  fifty  small  oysters  to  a  quart. 
The  freshness  of  an  oyster  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  when  possible  it  is  well  to 
buy  them  in  the  shells. 

To  open  an  oyster  shell,  first  wash  the  shell 
thoroughly.  A  thin,  flat  knife  may  then  be 
pushed  under  the  upper  valve  or  shell,  the  mus¬ 
cle  that  holds  it  in  the  shell  cut,  and  the  upper 
shell  raised  and  lifted  off. 

To  clean  the  oysters  after  they  have  been 
opened,  place  in  a  colander  over  a  bowl.  Pour 
over  them  one-half  cup  of  cold  water  for  each 
quart  of  oysters.  Examine  each  oyster  care¬ 
fully  and  remove  any  bits  of  shell.  The  liquor 
is  reserved  for  use  in  sauces. 

Oysters  may  be  served  either  raw  or  cooked. 
When  raw  they  are  served  on  the  half-shell,  in 
cocktails,  or  with  vinegar  sauce.  When  cooked 
they  may  be  roasted,  panned,  broiled,  fried, 
scalloped,  served  in  stews,  sauces,  in  pastry- 
cups  or  bread-cases. 

The  following  recipes  suggest  ways  a  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  using  oysters. 

OYSTERS  A  LA  VILLEROI 

pUT  half  an  ounce  of  butter  or  butter  sub¬ 
stitute  and  one  cup  of  cream  or  rich  milk 
in  a  saucepan  and  when  quite  hot,  not  quite 
boiling,  put  in  three  dozen  oysters.  Let  boil 
up,  then  instantly  remove  oysters  with  a 
strainer  ladle  and  place  them  on  a  sieve  to 
drain.  Rub  three  tablespoons  of  flour  smooth 
in  a  little  cream  or  milk  and  add  to  the  liquor 
in  the  saucepan,  with  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  a  dash  of  mace  or  nut¬ 
meg  ;  cook  a  minute  or  two  and  lay  in  the  oys¬ 
ters  for  an  instant  before  removing  from  the 
fire.  Allow  to  cool;  then  join  the  oysters  in 
twos  or  threes  if  small,  having  them  well 
masked  with  the  thick  sauce;  dip  in  crams,  in 
egg  and  in  crums  again  and  fry  a  rich  brown 
in  very  hot  fat. 

OYSTER  GRILL 

QNE  pint  of  oyster-juice,  one  cup  of  milk, 
one  quart  of  oysters,  small  cup  of  pounded 
crackers,  three  tablespoons  of  butter  or  butter 
substitute  rubbed  with  a  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Heat  liquor  and  milk  in  separate  vessels, 
add  to  the  hot  milk  the  pounded  cracker,  and 
after  two  minutes,  the  fat  and  corn-starch. 
Chop  the  oysters,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor 
boils  put  them  into  it,  and  bring  to  the  boiling- 
point.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt;  turn  into 
the  tureen,  stir  in  the  thickened  milk,  and  serve. 

OYSTER  CURRY 

QPEN  six  dozen  small  oysters,  leave  them 
in  their  own  liquor,  cut  two  small  onions 
into  shreds  and  stew  them  with  an  ounce  of 
fat.  Mixing  two  tablespoons  of  curry- 
powder  and  one  of  curry-paste,  add  them, 
passing  the  whole  through  a  sieve.  The  oys¬ 
ters — with  their  liquor — are  then  placed  in  the 
pan,  and  the  contents  are  kept  stirring  over 
the  fire  for  two  minutes  when  the  oysters 
should  be  coated  with  the  thick  sauce.  Then 
they  are  ready  to  serve. 

OYSTER  SALAD 

HPAKE  one  pint  of  oysters,  cover  them  with 
vinegar  and  let  them  come  to  a  boil,  so 
they  are  plump;  then  drain  and  pour  cold 
water  over  them.  Drain  again  and  add  six 
small  sour  pickles,  chopped  fine,  one  cup  of 
chopped  celery,  and  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Serve  on  lettuce  leaf. 

.  OYSTERS  AND  MUSHROOMS 

TV/TELT  one  tablespoon  of  fat,  and  add  one 
tablespoon  of  flour  and  one  teaspoon  salt. 
Stir  till  smooth,  and  add  one  cup  of  milk,  one- 
cup  of  mushroom  liquor,  one  cup  of  mush¬ 
rooms  broken  up,  and  twenty  oysters.  Put 
over  fire  and  cover  while  you  beat  two  eggs. 
As  soon  as  oysters  begin  to  swell,  stir  in  eggs". 
Cook  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 

GREEN  PEPPERS  STUFFED  WITH 
OYSTERS 

0UT  out  a  round  piece  from  the  stem  end 
of  eight  or  ten  green  peppers,  and  remove 
seeds.  Cover  with  boiling  water,  simmer 
about  five  minutes,  and  drain.  Chop  one 
pepper  and  a  slice  of  onion,  and  brown  in 
drippings  or  butter  substitute.  Parboil  one 
quart  of  oysters,  drain,  and  cut  each  in  two 
or  three  pieces.  Cook  one-half  cup  of  rice  in 
the  oyster-broth,  adding  salt,  and  milk  if 
needed.  When  tender  add  one-third  cup  but¬ 
ter  or  butter  substitute,  and  the  onion,  pep¬ 
per  and  oysters,  and  All  peppers  with  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Cover  each  with  crums  mixed  with 
melted  butter  or  substitute,  and  bake  until 
crums  are  browned.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce. 
A  pint  of  bread-crums  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  rice  if  desired. 

PANNED  OYSTERS 

T  AY  the  oysters  in  a  shallow  pan  and  pour 
over  them  a  small  quantity  of  oyster 
juice,  not  sufficient  to  raise  or  float  them. 
Place  the  dish  in  the  oven  and  heat  the  oysters 
through  thoroughly;  do  not  bake  them. 
Moisten  some  toast  with  the  hot  juice  from 
the  oysters  and  serve  the  oysters  on  the  toast. 


Let  the  Kitchen  Maid 
be  Yxir  Kitchen  Aid 


JUST  what  you  have  always  wanted  and 
have  always  needed,  and  have  been  unable 
to  find  in  any  other  kitchen  cabinet — the  most 
important  of  all  advantages — certain  cleanliness. 

Besides  having  every  handy  kitchen  cabinet 
convenience,  the  Kitchen  Maid  makes  your 
daily  kitchen  cleaning  so  much  easier.  Just 
a  moment  is  required  to  clean  it  and  keep 
it  clean.  You’ll  be  glad  to  know  about 
the  Kitchen  Maid.  If  you  don’t  know 
which  dealer  handles  it,  write  us — we  will 
gladly  send  you  his  name  together  with  our 
interesting  descriptive  literature.  Address 
Department  BIO. 

Wasmuth-Endicott  Company,  Andrews,  Indiana 


With  every  inside  cor¬ 
ner  rounded ,  and  all 
surfaces  smooth ,  •with¬ 
out  panels ,  the  Kitchen 
Maid  actually  elimi¬ 
nates  18  dust-catching 
corners. 


Irani  mu 

SMOOTH  SURFACE  ROUND  CORI 

KITCHEN  CABINET 


California  Svnm 


All  druggists  sell  the  reliable  and  genuine 
“California  Syrup  of  Figs  and  Elixir  of  Senna.” 

Children’s  Pleasant  Laxative 

Full  directions  for  children  of  all  ages  are  plainly 
printed  on  label.  Mother!  You  must  look  for  our 
name, — The  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 
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Why  Junket 
is  so  Wholesome 

If  milk  is  properly  digested  it  is  first  coagu¬ 
lated  upon  reaching  the  stomach  by  a  fer¬ 
ment  in  the  stomach  called  “rennet. 

Junket  is  cow’s  milk  that  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  coagulated  at  the  right  temperature  by 
the  pure  rennet  in  the  Junket  Tablet  before  it  is 
eaten.  Thus  it  is  cow’s  milk  better  prepared  for 
sure  digesting  in  the  human  stomach.' 

fwl 


M  A  D  E  with  M 1 L  K. 

has  long  been  a  leading  children’s  and  sick  room  food. 
With  whipped  cream,  nuts,  fruit,  etc.,  it  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  dessert.  You  will  do  well  to  have  Junket  often. 

The  Junket  Folks,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory : 

Chr.  Hansen’s  Canadian  Laboratory 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Nesnah — 
the 

Powdered 

Junket 

is  the  same  as  Junket 
Tablets,  except  it  is  in 
powdered  form  and  al¬ 
ready  sweetened  and 
flavored.  It  comes  in 
6  pure  flavors,  delicious 
in  taste  and  appearance. 
Simply  add  milk. 


BUTTERICK 

PATTERN 


PRICES 


Buy  patterns 
Butterick  agency. 


at  the  nearest 
But  if  this  is 
not  convenient,  they  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  at  40  cents  each  for 
Ladies’  or  Misses’  Dress  or  Coat 
patterns  and  30  cents  each  for  all 
other  patterns,  from  the  Main 
Office  of  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  Butterick  Building, 
New  York,  or  from  the  following 
branch  offices: 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
BOSTON,  MASS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
ATLANTA,  GA., 
TORONTO,  CAN., 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA, 


2231-2249  South  Park  Ave. 

1 20 1-3 -5  Washington  Ave. 

105  Chauncy  Street 

609  Mission  Street 

79-89  Marietta  Street 

468  Wellington  Street,  West 

319  Elgin  Avenue 


CRISP 

SALADS 

BY  NELL  BEAUBIEN  NICHOLS 


THE  coolness  and  crispness  of  a  salad 
makes  it  a  particularly  palatable  course 
in  our  meals.  The  cost  of  salads  is  lowest 
when  the  fresh  vegetables  and  frnits  are  in  sea¬ 
son.  An  additional  economy  the  thrifty  house¬ 
keeper  recognizes  is  that  the  bits  of  left-overs 
can  be  used  in  salad-making  with  success  just 
as  well  as  they  are  utilized  in  making  hot  soups. 
It  may  be  but  a  tablespoon  of  peas,  a  cup  of 
string-beans  or  one  carrot,  but  it  helps  to 
make  the  salad  more  attractive  and  nutritious. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  salad  is 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  prepared.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  ingredients,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  meat,  fish,  vegetables  or 
fruit,  can  be  made  ready  in  the  morning,  then 
placed  in  the  refrigerator  until  meal-time. 
All  there  is  to  do  when  it  is  noon  or  time  for 
dinner  in  the  evening  is  to  combine  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  add  the  dressing. 

Of  course  salads  have  a  health  value  the 
mother  can  not  afford  to  overlook.  Lettuce 
or  another  leafy  plant  is  usually  part  of  a 
salad,  and  these  green  leaves  are  very  valu¬ 
able. 

'“THE  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  salad  is 
needed  to  keep  the  system  in  time;  the  min¬ 
erals  they  contain  keep  the  blood  and  bones 
in  good  condition.  The  cool  salad  tastes 
well,  has  an  attractive  appearance  and  coaxes 
the  most  stubborn  appetite. 

Salad-making  is  an  art.  Practise  in  making 
salad  aids  toward  perfection  just  as  in  any¬ 
thing  else,  for  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
to  make  anything.  Salads  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  woman 
but  who  can  become  an  artist  in  salad-making 
if  she  chooses. 

Coolness  is  one  of  the  first  essentials.  The 
ingredients — fruit,  vegetables,  fish  or  meat — 
taste  better  if  they  are  chilled  well.  Vege¬ 
tables  are  more  appetizing  if  they  are  crisp  and 
fresh.  By  soaking  them  in  cold  water  before 
serving  and  then  drying  them  on  a  towel  be¬ 
fore  placing  them  in  the  dish,  they  usually  are 
made  crisp. 

A  pleasing  arrangement  and  garnishing 
helps  to  make  the  salad  good,  but  the  real  test 
is  the  taste.  Are  the  flavors  of  the  combined 
foods  agreeable?  The  safest  way  >to  keep  on 
the  right  side  is  not  to  mix  too  many  foods  in 
one  dish  unless  one  knows  that  they  taste  well 
together. 

After  the  foods  are  prepared,  the  only  other 
consideration  is  the  dressing.  There  are  three 
general  kinds  of  salad  dressings. 

Once  the  housewife  learns  to  make  these 
three,  she  has  little  more  to  learn  in  salad¬ 
making. 

TTRENCH  dressing,  made  from  oil  and 
acid,  is  the  most-used  salad  dressing.  Ever 
since  the  ancient  Roman  discovered  the  line 
flavor  olive-oil  and  acid  impart  to  foods  this 
dressing  has  been  used.  Vinegar  is  the  acid 
used  with  the  oil  in  vegetable  and  meat  salads, 
while  in  fruit  salads  the  juice  of  lemons,  grape¬ 
fruit,  oranges  or  some  other  fruit  takes  the 
place  of  the  vinegar.  While  olive-oil  has  a 
flavor  all  its  own,  its  cost  has  become  pro¬ 
hibitive  in  many  families  since  the  war.  Some 
of  the  vegetable  oils  manufactured  in  America 
are  being  used  extensively  in  oil  dressings 
now.  Many  persons  like  these  new  oils  better 
than  that  from  the  olive. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oils  for  use 
in  salads  they  are  refined  highly  and  this  has 
a  tendency  to  make  them  tasteless.  For  this 
reason  they  carry  the  flavor  of  seasonings 
extremely  well,  and  to  make  good  French 
dressing  from  them  more  salt,  paprika  and 
other  seasonings  are  used. 

However,  vegetable  oil  can  be  combined 
with  olive-oil  in  making  the  salad  dressing  for 
the  family  which  prefers  the  olive  taste.  I 
find  that  one-third  olive-oil  mixed  with  two- 
thirds  vegetable  oil  makes  a  French  dressing 
enjoyed  by  the  most  critical.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  it  from  the  dressing  in  which  only  olive- 
oil  is  used.  The  vegetable  oil  carries  the 
flavor  of  the  olive  particularly  well  when  it  is 
combined  with  the  heavy,  ropy  olive-oil. 

When  French  dressing  is  allowed  to  stand  on 
green  vegetables  for  any  length  of  time,  it 
causes  them  to  wilt.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
adding  the  dressing  at  the  table.  Just  before 
I  sit  down  I  place  a  bowl  containing  a  small 
chunk  of  ice  near  my  plate.  Then  when  it 
is  time  to  eat  the  salad,  I  make  the  dressing 
in  this  cold  bowl  by  adding  the  seasoning,  the 
oil  and  vinegar  or  fruit  juice  alternately  and 
beating  briskly  with  a  silver  fork  or  spoon. 

WHEN  I  do  not  mix  the  dressing  at  the 
V  V  table,  I  let  every  one  pour  the  oil  and  vine¬ 
gar  on  his  salad  and  add  seasonings  to  taste. 
If  this  is  done,  there  is  one  thing  to  remember: 
The  oil  is  poured  on  first.  If  the  vinegar  is 
added  before  the  oil,  it  makes  the  surface  so 
slippery  that  none  or  very  little  of  the  oil  clings 
to  the  food. 

The  other  oil  dressing,  known  as  mayon¬ 
naise,  is  made  from  oil,  acid  and  seasonings 
with  the  addition  of  egg.  In  a  way  this  is 
the  true  French  dressing  because  it  was  the 
people  of  France  who  first  added  egg  to  oil 
dressing.  Mayonnaise  may  be  used  on  ail 
salads  just  as  is  French  dressing. 

The  housewife  who  has  a  family  winch  dis¬ 
likes  the  taste  of  oil  has  invented  the  third 
type  of  salad  dressing.  It  is  called  boiled 
salad  dressing.  It  is  made  by  cooking  the 
egg,  seasonings  and  acid — usually  vinegar. 
It  is  served  particularly  with  fruit  salad.  The 
beaten  whites  of  eggs  or  cream,  plain  or 
whipped,  are  often  added  just  before  serving. 
The  woman  who  does  not  have  time  to  make 
her  own  dressing  can  buy  boiled  dressing  or 
mayonnaise  ‘  dressing  in  bottles  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Many  variations  in  French  and  mayon¬ 
naise  dressings  can  be  made  by  the  addition 
of  other  ingredients.  Take  French  dressing, 
for  example.  Lettuce  salad  is  made  more 
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Make  an  economical  3-in-One 
Dustless  Dust  Cloth  and  it  will 
pick  up  all  dust  instead  of  scatter¬ 
ing  it  about  to  settle  somewhere 
else.  It’s  easy  to  make  this  way: 
Use  any  soft  cloth.  Sprinkle  with 

3-in-One 

and  allow  a  short  time  for  the  oil 
to  permeate  thoroughly.  Then 
wipe  furniture  and  woodwork  as 
with  ordinary  dust  cloth.  Every 

particle  of  dust  will  stick  to  the  cloth  but  can 
easily  be  shaken  ofF  outdoors.  This  is  the  sani¬ 
tary  way  to  dust— the  3-iu-One  way.  Try  it. 
At  all  stores  in  60c,  30c  and  15c  bottles;  also 
in  30c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

FREE  Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
A  postal  brings  both.  Write  for  them  today. 

Tliree-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165CCW  Bwdy.,  N.  Y. 


Think  oj  it — underarm  dryness 

without  staining  lingerie 

Now  there  is  a  way  to  remove  the 
distressing  condition  of  underarm 
perspiration  in  a  truly  satisfactory 
way.  That  is,  quickly,  daintily  and 
without  staining. 

It  is  with  Immac,  an  exquisite,  sooth¬ 
ing  lotion  that  is  colorless— it  cannot 
stain!  It  effects  underarm  dryness 
instantly  and  banishes  even  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  perspiration 
odor. 

And,  quite  as  important,  Immac  pro¬ 
tects  one’s  finest  frocks  and  lingerie 
from  the  stain  and  rot  of  perspiration. 

Get  Immac  at  your  dealer’s  or  send 
fifty  cents  direct  to  us. 

Hannibal  Pharmacal  Co. 

Box  A,  657  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Neet,  the  non-irritant  depilatory 


CROCHET 
wSm 1  BALL 

HI 

r 


***&$&£ 


To  introduce  our  new  high  quality  Elgin  Maid 
Perle  Crochet  Cotton  (silk  finished  and  fast 
colors)  we  will  send  a  full  size  ball  absolutely 
free  and  postpaid  to  any  lady  sending  only  10c 
fora  complete  copy  of  Collingbourne  s  latest 
Crochet  book.  /- 

ELGIN  MAID  PERLE 

— 1  CrochetThreadsoldby  best  dealers  everywhere 
comes  in  size  12  only;  39  staple  colors;  10U-ur. 

ball.  Crochet  book  is  handsomely  illustrated;  contains 

a  great  many  new  and  beautiful  designs  in  pretty  laces  and  insertions, 
yokes,  caps,  collars,  scarfs,  pillows,  luncheon  sets,  etc.  benci  ioi  tnib 
book  today  and  get  the  ball  of  Elgin  Maid  Crochet  Cotton  free.  W 

COLLINGBOURNE  JV1ILLS  Dept.  213  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


Become  a  Nurse 

A  most  dignified  and  respected  profession 

BY  training  at  home  through 
our  correspondence  course. 
Age  19  to  60. 

Nineteenth  Year— 10,000  Gradu¬ 
ates  Earning  $18  to  $30  weekly. 
Invaluable  for  the  practical  nurse. 
Entire  tuition  earned  in  a  few  weeks. 
Two  months’  trial  with  money  re¬ 
funded  if  student  discontinues. 
TAH  ^  Send  today  for  catalog  and  sample  lessors 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 
309  Main  Street  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Here  is  new  joy  in  Coffee. 
JusT;  put  a  little  powder  in  the 
cup,  and  add  boiling  water. 

I*  INSTANT 

"coffee 

A  pure  refined  soluble 
Coffee.  With  Fau&  Instant 
you  have  no  pots — no  waste 
— no  grounds — no  cooking. 
Fau^t  Instant  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  economical 
and  is  made  of  the  highest 
quality  Coffee. 

Tea,  too  —  Fau&T:  Infant  offers  the 
same  advantages,  delicious  taste  with¬ 
out  waste,  cheap  to  serve,  delectable 
to  drink.  You’ll  never  appreciate  the 
goodness  of  Soluble  Coffee  or  Tea 
until  you  have  tried  Fau^t  Instant. 

COFFEE  TEA 

30-cup  cans  100-cup  cans 
200-cup  cans 
400-cup  cans 
1600-cup  cans 


60-cup  cans 
120-cup  cans 
480-cup  cans 


EACH 

$0.43 

.83 

1.60 

5.10 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  received  his  supply, 
send  for  trial  order  today. 

DEALERS  Supplied  by  Jobbers.  JOBBERS  Write  Us. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Sales  Co. 

The  World-Famous  Faust  Coffee  and  7 ea 

Department  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Distributors  of  Faust  Chile  Powder,  the  Seasoning 
par  excellence  for  soups,  salads,  meats. 

At  Dealer’s,  15c.  By  Mail,  20c. 


Brings  back  the  brilliance  of  newness. 

It  is  a  perfect  silver  polish  in  that  it  removes 
stains  —  tarnish  — dirt  —  without  the  slightest 
scratch.  It  is  equally  effective  in  restoring  lustre 
to  all  silverware. 

Made  in  three  forms:  —  a  smooth  velvety 
CREAM,  very  convenient;  a  solid  CAKE,  very 
popular  and  most  economical;  and  a  POWDER, 
very  efficient  and  still  in  demand  by  many 
A  sample  will  gladly  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

Address 

The.  Gorham  Co. 

Silversmiths 
&  Goldsmiths 
Silver  Polish  Dept.  21 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  & 
Co. ,  Inc. ,  Sales  Agts. 
New  York  London 
Toronto 
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CRISP  SALADS 


nutritious  if  grated  cheese  is  added  to  the  dress¬ 
ing.  Bits  of  parsley,  catchup,  horseradish, 
garlic  and  many  other  foods  may  be  added. 
Mayonnaise  dressing  takes  on  a  new  flavor  if 
chopped  pickle,  olives,  mangoes,  pimento  or 
celery  are  added.  Every  housewife  can  use 
her  originality  in  salad-making.  She  knows 
best  the  flavors  her  family  likes;  she  knows 
how  to  cater  to  their  taste  better  than  any  one 
ds6 

Recipes  for  the  salad  dressings  vary  slightly, 
but  here  are  the  ones  I  use  with  success : 

FRENCH  DRESSING 

1  teaspoon  salt  5  tablespoons  vinegar 

34  teaspoon  paprika  or  fruit-juice 

10  tablespoons  oil 

tv/t IX  dry  ingredients  and  add  oil  and  vine- 
Af  gar  alternately,  beating  constantly  with 
a  fork.  Three-fom-ths  of  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
may  be  used  with  the  lemon- juice  in  making 
dressing  for  a  fruit  salad. 

MAYONNAISE 


There  is  no  substitute  for 
olive  oil— especially  imported 

POMPEIAN 
OLIVE  OIL 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

INSIST  ON 

RUST  CRAFT 

At  Best  Stores 

BARGAIN  ASSORTMENT 

Sent  for  $1 

RUST  CRAFT  Boston,  Mass. 


2  teaspoons  vinegar 
2  tablespoons  lemon- 
juice 
34  cup  oil 


1  egg-yolk 

34  teaspoon  mustard 
y  teaspoon  salt 
}4  teaspoon  sugar 
Speck  of  Cayenne 

TTAVE  ingredients  chilled.  Place  mixing- 
bowl  in  crushed  ice.  Mix  egg-yolks  and 
dry  ingredients.  Add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar 
and  the  lemon-juice,  then,  drop  by  drop,  one 
teaspoon  of  oil.  Add  alternately  with  the  oil 
the  vinegar  and  lemon-juice,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  vinegar  and  lemon-juice  are  used. 
The  remainder  of  the  oil  may  be  added 
more  rapidly.  Constant  beating  is  necessary 
throughout. 

BOILED  SALAD  DRESSING 

14  cup  vinegar  Speck  of  white  pepper 

%  tablespoon  sugar  1  egg-yolk 
i i  tablespoon  flour  M  tablespoon  butter  or 
34  tablespoon  mustard  butter  substitute 
34  teaspoon  salt 

TJEAT  the  vinegar.  Sift  the  dry  ingredients 
thoroughly,  add  to  the  slightly  beaten 
egg,  and  beat  together  well.  Pour  the  boiling 
vinegar  gradually  upon  the  mixture,  stirring 
constantly.  Put  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
double  boiler  and  cook  over  hot  water  until 
it  thickens,  stirring  all  the  time.  Add  the 
butter  or  butter  substitute  and  remove  from 
the  Are.  Serve  when  cold  with  or  without 
cream. 

WHIPPED-CREAM  DRESSING 

3  egg-yolks  Speck  of  Cayenne 

1  tablespoon  sugar  34  cup  boiling  vinegar 
Speck  of  salt  1  teaspoon  butter  or 

34  teaspoon  mustard  butter  substitute 

PEAT  egg-yolks  until  thick  and  lemon 
colored.  Add  sugar,  salt,  mustard  and 
Cayenne  mixed.  Pom-  gradually  on  to  the 
mixture  the  hot  vinegar  in  which  the  butter  or 
butter  substitute  has  been  melted  Cook  in 
a  double  boiler  until  thick,  stirring  constantly. 
Add  whipped  cream  just  before  serving. 

SALAD  DRESSING  WITH  EGG- 
WHITES 


2  tablespoons  butter 
34  cup  cream 
2  tablespoons 
starch 
34  cup  milk 
1  tablespoon  sugar 


2  teaspoons  mustard 
34  teaspoon  salt 
corn-  Speck  of  Cayenne 
34  cup  lemon- juice 
2  egg-whites 
34  cup  whipped  cream 


pUT  butter  or  butter  substitute  and  cream 
-*■  in  a  sauce-pan.  Add  gradually  the  corn¬ 
starch  moistened  with  the  milk.  Cook  until 
the  starch  is  cooked.  Add  sugar,  mustard, 
salt,  Cayenne  and  lemon-juice.  Mix  well. 
Stir  in  beaten  whites  of  eggs  and  cool.  Add 
whipped  cream  before  serving  if  desired. 

pRUIT  salad  can  be  served  with  the  main 
-*■  part  of  the  dinner  or  luncheon,  but  it  is 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  dessert  in 
many  homes.  Hero  are  some  attractive  fruit 
salads ; 

COCONUT-FRUIT  SALAD 

A/T IX  one  cup  of  both  finely  diced  tart  apples 
and  celery  with  one-half  cup  of  shredded 
coconut.  Sprinkle  this  with  one  tablespoon 
of  lemon-juice.  Add  a  French  dressing  made 
from  four  tablespoons  of  oil  to  four  of  orange- 
juice.  Add  salt  and  paprika  to  taste.  Line 
a  salad-bowl  with  lettuce  leaves  and  pile 
chilled  salad  in  center.  Dot  with  currant  or 
plum  jelly. 

PEAR  SALAD 

T  T  SE  the  canned  fruit,  cut  in  eighths  length- 
^  wise  and  remove  seeds.  Arrange  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  French  dress¬ 
ing  made  from  oil  and  lemon-juice.  Garnish 
with  a  strip  of  pimento. 

APRICOT  SALAD 

ANA  bed  of  shredded  lettuce  arrange  a  layer 
^  of  sliced  bananas.  Over  this  place  the 
halves  of  two  apricots  which  have  been  cooked. 
Top  with  whipped  cream  or  boiled  dressing. 

COMBINATION  FRUIT  SALAD 

PLACE  the  halves  of  stewed  pears  on  crisp 
-*•  lettuce  leaves.  Remove  the  seeds  from 
white  cherries  and  arrange  around  the  pears. 
Serve  with  a  cooked  salad  dressing. 

VEGETABLE  and  meat  salads  often  make 
v  the  largest  part  of  a  light  luncheon. 
Here  is  an  example  of  salads  which  can  be 
made  quickly  and  easily; 


LETTUCE-AND-CHEESE  SALAD 
OH  RED  one  head  of  lettuce  and  mix  well 
^  with  French  dressing  to  which  grated 
cheese  has  been  added.  Form  a  nest  of  this 
and  fill  with  thin  slices  of  twelve  radishes 
which  have  been  mixed  with  mayonnaise 
dressing.  Garnish  with  one  whole  radish  cut 
like  a  rose. 


PURJTV 
STRENGTH 
FINE  FLAVOR 


THE  NATIONAL  EXTRACT 

VANILJLA  AND  32  OTHER  FLAVORS 

Sdfb  ,a2 2  / Gro  cers 


THE  LARGEST  SELLING  BRAND  IN  THE  U.S 


The  lure  of  gleaming  glassware 

on  your  table 


Saucer  Champagne 


Goblet 


Footed  Sherbet 


Like  fairy  etchings  of  frost  on  a 
window,  like  lacy  network  of 
summer  leaves  is  the  tracery  on 
sparkling  Heisey  glassware.  It  lends 
an  extra  lure  to  the  charms  of  a 
dainty  table. 

Delicate  as  these  patterns  are, 
their  use  is  a  pleasure  you  may 


enjoy  daily,  as  they  can  always  be 
quickly  replaced  and  so  inexpen¬ 
sively!  You  need  not  grieve  for 
‘ ‘broken  sets”  or  too  costly  com¬ 
pleting,  with  Heisey’ s  lovely  pieces. 

We  will  supply  you  direct,  if 
your  dealer  refuses  to  do  so.  A.  H. 
Heisey  Co. ,  Dept.  99,  Newark,  O. 


♦ 

On 

every 

piece 


k 

On 

every 
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Liquid  or  Plaster 


©  B  &  B  1920 


They  end  corns 

now  in  this  scientific  way 


People  who  know — millions 
of  them — now  end  all  corns  in 
this  way. 

They  apply  Blue-jay  either 
in  liquid  or  in  plaster  form.  It 
means  but  a  touch  and  it  takes 
but  a  jiffy. 

The  corn  pain  stops.  Then 
the  Blue-jay  gently  undermines 
the  corn  so  it  loosens  and 
comes  out. 

The  modern  way 

Blue-jay  was  invented  by  a 
chemist  who  studied  corns. 

It  is  made  by  a  laboratory 
of  world-wide  repute. 

Old-time  treatments  were 


harsh  and  inefficient.  Blue-jay 
is  gentle,  quick  and  sure. 

Now  all  corns  are  needless. 
All  these  pains  can  be  avoided. 
To  let  corns  remain  while  you 
pare  and  pad  them  is  folly. 

You  can  stop  a  corn  ache 
the  moment  it  appears.  You 
can  end  a  corn  completely 
before  it  can  develop. 

Blue-jay  has  proved  these 
facts  to  millions.  It  will  prove 
them  to  you — and  tonight — if 
you  let  it. 

Quit  the  old  methods  of 
dealing  with  corns  and  see 
what  this  new  way  means. 
Your  druggist  sells  Blue-jay. 


Blue=jay 

Plaster  or  Liquid 
The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Chicago  New  York  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


Hundreds  of  Gifts 

Begin  early  to  plan  your  Christmas 
gifts.  Get  the  current  number  of 
that  remarkable  needlework  book— 

Needle-Art 

You’ll  find  the  most  complete  array  from  which 
to  choose.  Gifts  that  are  personal,  and  plenty 
that  are  impersonal.  Gifts  that  take  but  a 
few  minutes  to  make,  and  gifts  that  require 
many  loving  stitches.  Get  a  copy  to-day — be 
forehanded  this  year.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
copy  at  any  Butterick  Pattern  Department. 


"ASh'i 


Beauty  in  every  box -the  Finest  Face  Bleach 

ever  produced.  Does  wonders  for  a  bad  complex¬ 
ion.  All  dealers  or  by  mail  $1.25.  Free  Booklet. 

Dr.  C.  H.  BERRY  CO.,  2975  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Freckles 


vo?,.  I  ,  loud  before  the  sun,”  hiding 
your  brightness,  your  beauty.  Why  not 
remove  them?  Don't  delay  Use 

STILLMAN’S  FKE 

Made  especially  to  remove  freckles 
fr.e,aAf, 'he.  *km  c'ear'  smooth  and  »  ith- 
oiit  a  blemish  Prepared  by  specialists 

fm!  1  oi  exPer'ence.  Money  re- 

"f  satisfactory.  50c  per  jar.  , 
^|^jj£j^Wforparticulars and  free  booklet 

WouIdstThou  Be  Fair?” 

I  I™ any  beauty 

I  hints  and  describes  a  num- 
kfJ;  eJeg-ant  preparations 
Q;J£5ns£b]e  to  the  toilet. 

*,  -  *:50‘rf  by  all  drugaiste 

■ffi'Caii'Xyj]  STILLMAN  CREAM  CO 
DePt  r>  Aurora,  III. 
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ELIZABETH  MANAGES 


(Elizabeth  was  writing),  dear,  dear,  dear, 
dear  Buddy.  Mother  says  I  may  write  you  a 
real  letter  now,  all  about  everything,  because 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  'bear  it. 

First  let  me  testify  that  I  love  you  Best, 
best,  best,  best  in  the  world,  next  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  Father  John  and  Mother  Darby. 
Please  get  better  and  come  down  here  quick. 
I  want  you  here,  oh,  so  very,  very  much! 
Buddy,  I  know  you  used  to  hke  it  here,  but  I 
am  miserable.  I  suppose  that  sounds  horrid. 
Grandmother  thinks  I  am  horrid,  though  she 
is  very  tactful,  I  will  say;  but  grandfather 
teases  me  from  morning  till  night  and  has  no 
respect  for  my  years.  Oh,  Buddy,  I  feel  hke  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land!  Life  is  one  eternal 
round  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage  and  fried 
fish  hash.  I  hope  you  get  plenty  of  steaks  and 
chops  and  delicacies.  Grandmother  won’t  let 
me  go  in  bathing  unless  I  have  some  one  to  go 
with,  and  I  haven’t  any  one.  The  motors 
whiz  by  all  day,  but  grandfather’s  Ford  Is  in 
the  repair-shop,  and  so  I  don’t  go  anywhere. 
Tennis?  Ah  the  boys  own  the  courts  around 
here  and  won’t  let  the  girls  on  them  for  fear 
they  will  mess  them  up  for  the  tournaments. 
I  don’t  know  any  girls  to  play  with,  so  that 
doesn  t  affect  me,  but  you  can  see  what  a  hor¬ 
rid  time  I  am  having. 

Your  affectionate  but  very  blighted  sister, 

E  LIZ  abeth-E  LIZ  a-E  ls  peth-B  essie- 
Lizzie-Betsy-Bess. 

folded  the  sheets  of  lilac- tin  ted  paper, 
and  crowded  them  into  their  envelope,  her 
grandmother’s  voice  summoned  her  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs. 

“The  stepchildren  are  here,”  was  what  she 
seemed  to  be  saying.  “Shah  I  send  them  up, 
or  are  you  ready  to  come  down?" 

If  you  wish,  grandmother.  It  sounds  just 
as  if  you  said,  ‘the  stepchildren.’  ” 

I  did  say  the  stepchildren.  I’m  going  to 
send  them  up  for  you  to  amuse  them.  Go 
right  on  up-stairs,  children.  She  ain’t  a  bear, 
She  won’t  bite  you.” 

I  pant,  pant — “see  a  bear  yester¬ 
day,  a  dancing  bear.  Didn’t  I  see  a  bear, 
Mose?” 

“Hush,  Babe,”  another  breathy  voice  an¬ 
swered,  “You  don’t  want  to  talk  so  much 
when  you  go  a- visiting.” 

A  mysterious,  single  hie  of  chubby  children, 
considerably  less  dirty  than  ragged,  made  a 
cautious  way  up  the  steep  stairs,  panting  as 
they  came.  Elizabeth’s  first  instinct  was  to 
give  each  a  friendly  pat,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  httle  dogs  that  had  been  running  hard. 

“Good  morning,  children,”  she  said.  She 
was  fond  of  children,  and  these  were  adorable 
specimens,  in  spite  of  their  superfluous  fringes. 

“Good  morning,  teacher,”  they  answered, 
with  unexpected  promptitude. 

“Well,  I’m  not  exactly  a  teacher,  you  know. 

I  m  just — Miss — I  mean,  Elizabeth.” 

“We  know  who  you  be,”  the  eldest,  a  boy, 
volunteered.  “You’m  Miss  Laury  Ann’s 
granddaughty,  that’s  who  you  be.  We’m  the 
stepchildren.” 

“You  must  have  other  names? ’’Elizabeth  said. 
“I’m  Moses.” 

“I’m  Mabel.” 

“I’m  Madget.” 

“PJER  real  name  is  Margery,  but  she  calls 
herself  Madget  and  so  we  call  her  that. 
Madget  means  a  dwarft,  and  she’s  little  for 
her  age.  I’m  nine.” 

All  this  had  so  much  the  effect  of  a  recita¬ 
tion,  that  Elizabeth  asked  them  if  they  spoke 
pieces. 

,  “I  speak:  ‘Little  drops  o’  water,  little  grains 
o’  sand,  make  a  mighty  ocean,  an’  a  pleasant 
land.’”  Madget  contributed  rapidly. 

“She  didn’t  ask  you  to  speak  it,”  Moses 
said  witheringly.  “She  only  asked  did  you 
speak  it.” 

“And  you  went  and  spoke  it,”  Mabel  added 
accusingly. 

The  wail  that  Madget  set  up  at  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  this  breach  of  polite  usage,  sent  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  arms  straight  around  her. 

“You  must  remember  she’s  only  a  baby,” 
she  said,  “and  take  care  of  her.” 


hat-box,  see,  and  these  silver  letters  on  the  out 
side  are  my  initials,  ‘E.  S.’  ” 


cnea,  as  tne  brightly  flowered  lining  was  ,, 
closed.  “Trimming!  Now  open  mine 
There’s  trimming  in  all  of  them.” 

“And  a  pocket,  too,”  Elizabeth  said. 

“Now  me,”  said  Madget. 

“There  isn’t  any  trimming  in  this,”  Eliza¬ 
beth  said  hastily,  “but  there  are  lots  of  pocL 
ets ;  and  see,  in  this  pocket  there  is  a  httle  cake 
of  lovely  smelling  soap,  and  I’m  going  to  giV0 
it  to  you.  You  can  wash  your  face  and  hands 
with  it.” 


She  ain  t  a  very  good  one  to  give  soap  to  ” 
M-Osfis  ^ ■  i if!,  “water  makes  her  nervous.” 

“I’ll  give  you  all  a  piece  of  soap,  if  you’ll 
promise  to  use  it  every  day,  the  big  bear  and 
the  middle-sized  bear  and  the  baby  bear.” 


“I  AIN’T  a  going  to  be  no  bear,”  said  Moses 
“I  was  a  bear  in  a  canatarter.  Zibe  Hunt 
he  had  me  on  a  string,  and  he  sang  a  song  ” 

“A  y?u’u  bring  the  children  down-stairs,, 
Elizabeth,”  Grandmother  called  from  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  “they  can  have  some  milk 
cookies.” 

Madget  made  directly  for  the  staircase 
and  as  promptly  fell  all  the  way  into  grand¬ 
mother’s  arms,  from  which  position  she 
scowled  and  freed  herself. 

“Milk,”  said  Madget,  “and  cookies!” 

“The  little  thing  is  hungry,”  Grandmother 
said.  How  long  ago  did  she  have  her  break¬ 
fast,  Mose?” 

“We  don’t  have  no  breakfast  to  our  house 
She  wouldn’t  eat  her  bread,  because  she  said 
she  was  skeered  of  it.” 

“Scared  of  it?” 

“Well,  some  of  it  had  gray  fur  on  it,  and  she 
was  afraid  it  was  going  to  crawl  out  on  her  ” 

“Grandmother,”  Elizabeth  cried,  “why  are 
these  children  neglected  like  this?  Are  they  so 
poor,  or  what?” 

They  ain’t  no  poorer  than  a  great  many 
other  folks.  Their  mother  won’t  do  anything 
for  them,  that’s  all. 

“She  don’t  like  work.  Mercy  me!  They’ve 
et  a  dozen  cookies  already.  You  All  up  their 
glasses,  Elizabeth.  I  stirred  half  a  cup  o’ 
cream  into  the  pitcher,  so’s  to  be  sure  they 
was  nourished.” 

“Why  isn’t  something  done  about  them? 
The  Charity  Organization  Society  or  some¬ 
body  ought  to  take  up  the  case.” 


“THE  only  organization  society  we  got  is 
the  fire  department.  If  one  person  in  the 
world  lays  down  and  refuses  to  do  wlia.t  the 
Lord  requires  of  him  he  puts  a  powerful  lot  o’ 
machinery  out  o’  gear.  Mis’  Steppe  she  just 
refuses  to  do  her  part  in  the  Lord’s  scheme 

“She  comes  from  real  good  folks,  too.  But 
when  she  saw  how  hard  it  was  to  live  and  take 
care  o’  her  children  like  other  folks,  she  just 
decided  to  lay  down,  and  down  she  lay.  Too 
bad  you  don’t  like  sugar-molasses  cookies 
Elizabeth.” 

“I  do” — Elizabeth  blushed — “I  was  only 
just  waiting  for  the  children  to  get  all  they 
wanted.” 

“They’ll  never  do  that,  but  they  got  all  they 
can  hold.  You  open  the  screen  door,  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Scat,  out  you  go!”  she  said,  shooing  at 
the  Steppe  family  as  if  they  were  so  many 
chickens,  and  the  children  scattered  instantly, 
chickenwise,  over  the  lawn,  and  down  the 
path,  to  the  gate.  “Too  much  of  anything  is 
good  for  nothing,”  she  concluded  tranquilly. 

Grandfather,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  sand- 
colored  waistcoat,  was  already  at  the  oak-post 
table  when  Elizabeth  took  her  place  there  and 
unfolded  her  red-fringed,  damask  napkin  from 
the  napkin-ring  that  was  her  father’s  and 
marked  with  his  name. 

The  hired  girl,  who  was  sLxteen  and  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbor,  wiped  her  immacu¬ 
late  pink  hands  on  a  more  immaculate  and 
pmker  apron,  and  took  her  seat  opposite  Eliza¬ 
beth.  She  was  an  enormous  blonde,  who 
never  spoke  without  blushing.  Grandmother 
was  bustling  about  with  plates  of  biscuits,  and 
coffee-cups. 


“Oh,  we  take  care  of  her,  all  right,”  Moses 
agreed  darkly.  “We  gotten” 

Doesn  t  your  mother  take  care  of  her  some¬ 
times?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“Is  she  sick,  or  something?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  She's  sick  o’  living,  she  says.” 

‘‘Does  she  have  to  stay  in  bed?” 

‘‘Yes,  ma’am,  when  she  ain’t  up.” 

“What  does  the  doctor  say  is  the  matter 
with  her?” 

“She  don’t  have  no  doctor.  She  reads 
novels.” 

“Who  does  the  cooking?” 

“We  don’t  have  no  cooking.” 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  hired  girl  when  I  grow  up, 
and  go  out  to  work  where  I  can  make  pies  and 
cakes,”  Mabel  said. 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  bake-cart,”  Madget  said. 

“JMSTEN  to  her.  Don’t  you  know  you 
can’t  be  a  bakery  cart?”  Moses  jeered. 

“You  gotter  be  the  one  that  drives  it,” 
Mabel  contributed. 

“I  wan  ter  be  a  bake-cart  and  carry  the  food 
around  all  the  time.” 

.  “AU  right,  you  may.”  Elizabeth  spoke  just 
m  time  to  avert  another  tearful  crisis.  “What 
would  you  hke  to  do  to  amuse  yourselves 
children?  Would  you  like  to  have  me  teli 
you  a  story?” 

“No,  ma’am,”  Moses  said  promptly.  He 
indicated  the  row  of  shiny  traveling-bags  by 
the  mahogany  what-not.  “I  want  to  see 
what  s  in  that,”  he  said,  selecting  the  hat- 
box. 

“  J  WANT  to  see  what’s  in  that,"  Mabel  said, 

choosing  the  suit-case  in  her  turn. 

Madget  fell  upon  the  overnight  bag. 

“I  wanner  see  that,”  she  said. 

“You  are  acting  just  like  the  story  of  the 
three  bears,’’  Elizabeth  said,  “There  isn’t 
anything  inside  of  the  bags  now,  but  I’ll 
show  them  to  you,  just  the  same.  This  is  my 


THE  reason  we  don’t  have  more  help 
aiound  the  place  is  that  mother  wears  her¬ 
self  all  out  waitin’  on  them,”  Grandfather  ob- 
seived.  Judidy,  ain’t  you  got  no  control  over 
Mis  Swift?  Can’t  you  make  her  set  down  to 
the  table  when  breakfast  is  ready?  Well,  I 
guess  we  re  in  for  a  spell  o’  bad  weather.  I 
see  old  Samuel  Swift  out  bright  and  early  this 
morning,  and  when  Samuel  comes  out  of  his 
hiding,  that  means  rain,  sure  enough.” 

Elizabeth  poured  a  glass  of  milk  and  drank 
it,  while  her  grandfather  gave  her  one  sharp 
look  from  under  his  bushy  brows. 

“I  see  old  Samuel’s  crawled  out,”  he  said, 
turning  to  Grandmother.  “I  guess  we'll  have 
some  wet  weather,  now.” 

“He’s  a  kind  of  relation  of  yours,  Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

“You  don’t  know  much  about  your  Cape 
Cod  relations,  do  you  Elizabeth?” 

“I  guess  I’m  a  kind  o’  relation,  too,”  Judidy 
simpered.  “Everybody’s  relations  on  Cape 
Cod,  I  guess.” 

“Elizabeth  would  be  proud  to  have  you  for 
a  relation,  Judidy,”  Grandfather  said  gravely. 
This  time  Elizabeth  saw  the  sharp  glance  that 
appraised  her,  and  she  turned  quickly  toward 
Judidy. 

“ANYBODY  would  be  proud  to  have  a— a 
cousin  with  such  a  lovely  complexion,” 
something  urged  her  to  say. 

“Don’t!”  Judidy  protested.  “I'm  all 
tanned  up.” 

‘T  have  a  friend  in  New  York,  Jean  For¬ 
syth,  Elizabeth  said  presently,  “whose  sister 
married  a  count.” 

“And  when  you  get  back  to  New  York,  you 
can  tell  her  all  about  your  cousin  Samuel,  the 
weather-breeder,”  her  grandfather  twinkled. 
“My,  what  good  times  you  can  have,  compar¬ 
ing  notes!” 

Father!  said  Grandmother  Swift,  warn- 
ingly.  “You  run  along  up-stairs,  Elizabeth. 

Continued  on  p age  103 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  , 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


AN°  '920.  CONGOl-t^ 


Be  Sure  to 

Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

Above  is  shown  the  Gold  Seal 
guarantee  that  appears  on  every 
Congoleum  Art-Bug  and  on 
every  two  yards  of  the  roll 
goods.  There  is  only  one  grade 
of  Congoleum  and  that  is  Gold- 
Seal  Congoleum,  identified  by 
this  Gold  Seal. 


Now  for  a  little  time  to  myself- 

“I’m  beginning  to  think  I  owe  these  little 
rest-times  to  my  Congoleum  Rug  ...  I 
didn’t  dream  it  could  make  such  a  difference.'” 


BECAUSE  they  cover  any  floor  suitably  and  attractively  and 
are  so  easy  to  keep  clean,  Congoleum  Rugs  are  helping 
countless  women  solve  the  housework  problem. 

And  to  the  woman  who  does  her  own  housework  anything 
that  makes  it  easier  is  a  welcome  addition  to  her  household. 

Congoleum  on  her  floors  often  affords  her  extra  leisure,  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  but  a  few  moments  to  restore  its  clean,  cheerful 
colors  to  spotlessness.  The  time  that  used  to  be  spent  in  thank¬ 
less  beating  and  unsanitary  sweeping  is  saved  for  herself. 

And  woven  rugs  cannot  be  compared  with  Congoleum  for 
real  economy.  Note  the  low  prices. 


CLEVELAND 

BOSTON 

MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 

DALLAS 


NEW  YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
KANSAS  CITY 
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HE  SPIRIT  OF 
HALLOWE’EN 


WHEN  elves  and  kelpies  play  their  pranks,  and  all 
good  little  spirits  of  field  and  wood  and  laughing 
brooks  romp  into  the  hearts  of  children  —  and  the 
grown  up  children  who  are  men  and  women  —  it’s  All 
Hallowe’en  —  jolly,  happy,  and  packed  with  fun  and 
merriment,  or  Of  course,  we’ll  have  a  big  jug  of 
cider  —  and  Autumn  nuts.  But  we  won’t  forget  the 
bowl  of  crisp  brown  doughnuts  and  the  delicious  layer 
cake,  made  with  Mazola — The  Great  American  Salad 
and  Cooking  Oil.  Nor  the  tasty  apple  salad  served 
right  in  the  hollowed  out  apples  —  dressed  with  a  rich 
Mayonnaise  of  Mazola.  And  how  the  children  will 
enjoy  a  real  old  fashioned  taffy  pull,  with  Karo  —  that 
makes  the  most  delicious  fudge,  taffy  and  caramels 
you  ever  tasted!  off  Make  this  Hallowe’en  the  best 
Hallowe’en  you  ever  spent — with  good  cheer  and  good 
things  toy  eat  —  and  the  dear  fragrant  memories  of 
our  own  boyhood  or  girlhood  warmed  to  glad  life  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children. 


“  ■ 


The  (Jr eat  ^American 
Salad  and  Cooking  Oil 


for  Frying 
for  Shortening 
for  Salads 


m  ■ . 

* 

f  .  f£  ; 


pn  In'C'  Beautiful  sixty-four  page 
■L  AvJDL>  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 
W rite  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
Argo,  Illinois. 
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ELIZABETH  MANAGES 


and  I’ll  come  up  there  as  soon’s  I  take  one 
more  swaller  o’  coffee.  I  got  an  idea.” 

Up-stairs  grandmother  led  the  way  past 
the  landing  and  tiny  hall  into  which  the  steep 
stairway  debouched,  into  the  regions  beyond, 
where  Elizabeth  had  never  penetrated. 

“I  never  knew  you  had  all  these  rooms,” 
Elizabeth  said.  “Why,  the  old  house  is  enor¬ 
mous,  isn’t  it?” 

“The  front  o’  the  house  is  r.ew;  it  hasn’t 
been  built  more’n  fifty  years  at  the  outside, 
but  these  back  chambers  belong  to  the  old 
house,  the  one  yom-  great-grandfather  built 
to  go  to  housekeeping  in.”  She  flung  open  a 
door  that  led  into  a  little  room  still  beyond  the 
chain  Of  rooms  from  which  they  had  come. 

“UyH,  WHAT  a  darling,  what  a  sweetheart  of 
a  room!”  Elizabeth  cried.  “Whose  was  it?” 
“It  was  your  Aunt  Helen’s  room.  She  had 
it  papered  in  this  robin’s-egg-blue  paper,  and 
she  got  a  lot  o’  old,  painted  furniture,  and  fixed 
it  up  real  cunning.  I  thought  maybe  you 
might  like  to  do  the  same  thing.” 

There  was  only  one  portion  of  the  room  in 
which  Elizabeth  could  stand  upright.  The 
roof  sloped  gradually  until  it  met  the  parti¬ 
tion  about  shoulder-high,  where  two  tiny 
square  windows  of  many  panes  were  set;  but 
the  main  part  of  the  chamber,  in  spite  of  its 
low  ceiling,  was  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  comfortable  furnishing. 

“You  could  hunt  around  through  the  house 
and  the  barn  chamber  until  you  found  the 
tilings  you  wanted  to  put  in  it,  and  furnish  it 
just  according  to  your  taste,  and  nobody 
would  ever  set  foot  inside  of  it,  unless  you 
happened  to  want  them  to.  I  know  girls. 
That’s  what  they  want.” 

“I  guess  you  do  know  girls,  grandma,” 
Elizabeth  said.  “I  guess  Aunt  Helen  must 
have  had  a  good  time  growing  up.  I’ll  be  just 
as  good  to  her  room!” 

“You  rummage  around  in  these  different 
rooms  here,  and  then  you  go  up  in  the  barn 
chamber  and  look  till  you  find  the  things  that 
suit  you.  There’s  a  powerful  lot  of  what  some 
folks  calls  antiques  around  tlus  place. 

“You  better  start  in  the  barn  chamber,  and 
then  work  on  through  the  house.  When  you 
get  all  the  furniture  you  want,  you  can  come 
to  me  and  get  the  key  of  that  closet,  some 
day.”  She  indicated  a  door  that  might  have 
been  a  panel  set  in  the  wall,  except  for  the 
keyhole,  where  a  knob  might  have  been. 

“There’s  a  closet  there  that  rims  clear  under 
the  eaves.  I  guess  you  might  find  some  fol- 
de-rols  you  would  like.” 

“It  might  be  fim  to  start  in  the  closet,” 
Elizabeth  suggested. 

“TT  MIGHT,”  her  grandmotlier  agreed,  “but 
"*■  better  save  that  till  the  last.” 

“I  will,”  said  Elizabeth. 

The  barn  chamber,  reached  by  a  rickety 
stairway  loading  from  the  region  of  the  stalls, 
from  which  a  wlff  te  mare  poked  a  friendly  nose 
as  she  went  by,  proved  to  be  a  storehouse  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  ob¬ 
jects  Elizabeth  had  ever  imagined. 

Elizabeth’s  first  discovery  for  her  house- 
furnishings  was  a  flag-bottomed  chair  with 
very  short  rockers.  It  was  perfectly  preserved. 
It  wasn’t  a  child’s  chair,  though  it  was  very 
little  for  its  age,  she  told  herself.  The  next 
was  a  spinning-wheel,  which  was  the  first  one 
she  had  ever  seen  outside  of  a  picture-book. 

“I’m  going  to  get  grandmother  to  teach 
me  to  spin  on  it,”  she  said. 

There  was  a  writing-desk,  a  rosewood  box 
with  inlaid  corner-pieces,  a  short-legged, 
square  stand  to  sot  it  on ;  and  then  a  rustling 
of  mice  in  the  straw  sent  Elizabeth  suddenly 
down-stairs  again,  though  not  imtil  she  had 
segregated  her  chosen  furniture. 

She  went  back  to  the  little  blue  room  under 
the  eaves  and  began  a  diagram  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  Standing  against  the  wall  was  a  long, 
paneled  picture  in  a  black  frame.  Elizabeth 
lifted  it  to  the  light  and  disclosed  three  bare¬ 
footed  ladies  in  flowing  garments  of  gauze, 
who  were  standing  on  a  lawn  from  which  lilies- 
of-the-valley  were  springing. 

“The  Christian  Graces,”  Elizabeth  read. 
“For  goodness’  sake!”  and  beneath,  the  curious 
inscription,  simulating  letters  cut  into  stone, 
was  engraved  in  a  neat,  Spencerian  hand; 
“Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.” 

She  turned  the  picture  around,  and  foimd 
on  the  board  at  its  back  another  inscription, 
written  in  a  round,  childish  hand.  “Helen 
Swift,  aged  eleven.  Hung  hi  my  room  to  help 
me  to  remember.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  hang  it  in  my  room,  to  help  me 
remember,”  Elizabeth  said. 

YyHEN  she  went  down  to  dinner  an  hour 
later,  her  grandfather  had  not  yet  come  in, 
but  he  appeared  almost  instantly,  with  a  tall, 
freckled  girl  hanging  on  his  arm — a  girl  with  a 
turned-up  nose,  and  a  jet-black  pigtail  the 
size  of  her  doubled  fist  hanging  down  her  back. 

“But,  Granddaddy  Swift,”  she  was  saying 
earnestly,  “don’t  you  see  that  I  can’t  come 
and  meet  a  brand-new  city  granddaughter. 


and  sit  down  to  a  respectable  person’s  dinner- 
table,  attired  in  a  bloomer  suit?  Don’t  you 
know  it  isn’t  done  in  the  circles  in  which  we 
move?  Make  him  let  go  of  my  ear,  grand- 
mummy.” 

Elizabeth  rose  shyly,  and  then  she  sat  down 
again,  but  the  stranger  eluded  Grandfather’s 
masterful  grip  and  slipped  around  to  her  side, 
with  a  hand  outstretched  in  greeting. 

“TSN’T  he  dreadful?”  she  said,  indicating  - 
Mier  tormentor  affectionately.  “When  I  heard 
you  were  here,  I  was  going  back  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  to  put  on  my  best  bib  and  tucker  and 
make  a  proper  call  upon  you,  but  granddaddy 
wouldn’t  hoar  of  it.  He  insisted  on  dragging 
me  hither  by  the  hair.  So  here  I  am — Peggy 
Farraday,  at  yom  service — and — and  very 
glad  to  meet  you,  too.” 

“I’m  glad  to  meet  you,”  Elizabeth  said. 
“I  haven’t  seen  any  girls  for  a  long  time.” 

“Well,  we’ll  change  all  that.  Attractive  as 
you  and  grandmummy  are,  you  can’t  expect 
to  monopolize  her  forever.  Now  it’s  my  turn.” 
She  smiled.  “I  adopted  grandmummy  and 
granddaddy  three  years  ago,  when  I  came  over 
to  this  ducky  old  house,  on  my  very  first  day 
on  the  Cape,  to  beg  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  pail  of 
water  for  my  hungry,  unkempt  family.  I  saw 
that  they  were  just  the  grandparents  I  was 
looking  for,  and  so  I  took  them  on,  and  I’ve 
been  the  plague  of  their  existenc  j  every  Sum¬ 
mer  since.  Haven’t  I,  granddaddy?  Isn’t  he 
a  lamb?  You  know,  my  one  ambition  is  to 
squeeze  him  to  pieces,  but  he’s  so  woolly  and 
scratchy  and  cantankerous  that  it’s  almost 
impossible  to  get  yom-  arms  around  him. 
Isn’t  it?” 

“yES,  it — it  is,”  Elizabeth  said,  crimsoning, 

1  with  a  quick  glance  at  her  grandfather. 
“I’m  fifteen,”  the  young  lady  continued, 
with  very  little  pause  either  between  her 
mouthfuls  of  food  or  of  conversation.  “You’re 
fourteen,  aren’t  you?  I  had  more  fun  the  year 
I  was  fourteen  than  I  ever  had  before — or  ever 
expect  to  have  again.” 

“I’ll  be  fourteen  next  Thursday,”  Elizabeth 
said. 

“I  took  on  an  entirely  new  character  the 
day  I  was  fourteen.  I  became  very  sedate  and 
dignified,  and  changed  my  name  from  Peg  to 
Peggy.  Do  you  expect  to  do  that?” 

“I  think  perhaps  I  shall,”  Elizabeth  said. 
“I  guess  my  character  does  need  improving.” 

She  expected  some  retort  from  her  grand¬ 
father  at  tiffs,  but  he  only  held  out  his  hand 
for  her  plate  and  heaped  it  high  with  roast 
lamb  and  tender  green  peas  from  the  kitchen 
garden. 

“I  envy  you  the  scrumptious  things  you 
have  to  eat  all  the  time  over  here.  We  bring 
our  fat  cook  down  with  us.  She  cooks  all  right 
in  town  in  the  Winter,  but  she  always  sulks  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  we  have  a  dreadful  time  get¬ 
ting  anything.  We’re  not  lucky  enough  to 
have  Judidy.” 

“Mother,  she  don’t  let  our  help  do  much 
work.  She’s  afraid  they’d  get  the  habit,  and 
kinder  get  in  her  way,  whenever  she  wanted 
to  make  a  day  of  it.  When  she’s  cooking, 
Judidy  she  generally  sets  down  and  reads  the 
newspaper.” 

“I’m  so  fat,”  Judidy  explained,  “that  I 
kinder  make  hard  work  getting  around.” 

To  Elizabeth’s  surprise,  Peggy  Farraday 
went  off  into  peals  and  spasms  of  laughter  at 
this. 

“They  are  such  loves!”  she  explained. 
“They  are  such  darlings!  I  adore  the  way 
they  do  things.  Grandmummy — I  call  her 
that  because  she  was  jealous  of  granddaddy 
for  a  name — is  a  lot  like  the  Peterkins  in  her 
domestic  arrangements.” 

“I  ought  to  be  like  Elizabeth  Eliza.  That’s 
my  name.” 

IT  LIZ  ABET  H  was  glad  that  she  had  read  the 
-L'  “Peterkin  Papers”  wit  h  Buddy  the  Summer 
before.  She  had  never  mot  any  other  girl  who 
was  familiar  with  them. 

“I’ll  tell  you  later  what  character  in  fiction 
I  think  you’re  like.  It  takes  me  a  while  to 
make  up  my  mind  about  things  like  that.  I 
seem  to  jump  at  conclusions  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  I  do.” 

“Can  you  always  tell  whether  you  like  peo¬ 
ple  or  not  at  the  first  meeting?” 

“Yes,  I  can.  Can’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

Peggy  looked  up  quickly,  and  then  her  eyes 
dropped  to  her  plate  and  she  began  eating 
rapidly. 

“She’s  shy  too,”  thought  Elizabeth,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  she  would  make  at  least  one  friend 
this  Summer. 

“Do  come  over  on  my  birthday,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  as  they  left  the  table. 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  miss  coming,”  Peggy  whis¬ 
pered  back.  “But  I’ll  be  over  every  day  be¬ 
fore  that.” 

All  about  Elizabeth  's  birthday-party  and  a 
secret  she  discovers  in  the  November  De¬ 
lineator. 


GUARANTEE 

“ These  goods  are 
guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  fadeless.  If 
color  changes  from 
exposure  to  the  sun¬ 
light  or  from  ■mash¬ 
ing ,  the  7nerchant  is 
hereby  authorized  to 
replace  them  •with 
new  goods  or  refund 
the  purchase  price." 


Orinoka 

Guaranteed  S unfast 
Draperies  &  Upholsteries 

YOUR  sunny  windows  are  no  longer  a  problem 
— with  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sun  fast  Draperies. 
With  them  you  can  carry  out  the  most  exquisite 
color  schemes  without  the  slightest  misgiving  as 
to  the  permanency  of  the  colors. 

Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast  Draperies  in  every 
color  and  weave,  from  sheerest  casement  cloths  to 
heavy  hangings,  arc  guaranteed  absolutely  sunfast 
and  tub  fast. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  ask  for  Sunfast  Draper¬ 
ies,  be  sure  you  specify  Orinoka  Guaranteed  Sunfast 
Draperies,  and  insist  upon  seeing  (he  Orinoka  tag 
attached  to  every  bolt,  with  the  Orinoka  guarantee. 


THE  ORINOKA  MILLS, 


New  York 
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INTIMACY 


THE  PRESTIGE  OF  THE  OHIO-TUEC 


BY  MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES 

nr°  you,  who  are  so  far  away, 

1  I  WHISPER,  WORD  BY  WORD, 

THE  THINGS  THAT,  WERE  YOU  HERE  EACH  DAY, 
YOU  HAD  NOT  EVER  HEARD. 

AND  I,  TOO,  LISTENING,  FAINTLY  HEAR, 

FROM  LIPS  LONG  MILES  AWAY, 

THE  LOVELY  THINGS  THAT,  WHEN  YOU’RE  NEAR, 
YOU  NEVER  DARE  TO  SAY. 


is  firmly  founded  on  its  efficiency  and  durability — not  on  words  but 
deeds.  Note  the  select  company  in  which  it  is  always  found;  observe 
the  beauty  of  its  design  and  consider  its  popular  price,  but  judge  it 
above  all  else  for  its  cleaning  power. 

“Cleans  Without  Beating  and  Pounding.” 

Let  us  show  you,  in  your  own  home  how  it  “Cleans  Without 
Beating  and  Pounding.”  Write  for  illustrated  and  instructive  book¬ 
let  and  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  (Look  for  the  red  band) 

THE  -UNITED  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  CANTON,  OHIO 

Canadian  Plant  —  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Polish  ail  your  furniture,  wood¬ 
work  and  floors  with  Johnson’s  Prepared 
Wax.  It  forms  a  thin,  protecting  coat 
over  the  varnish,  similar  to  the  service 
rendered  by  a  piece  of  plate  glass  over  a 
table  or  dresser  top.  It  covers  up  mars 
and  small  surface  scratches,  and  prevents 
checking  and  cracking. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  made 

in  paste,  liquid  and  powdered  form.  Use 
the  Liquid  1 Vox  for  polishing  furniture, 
woodwork,  leather  goods  and  automobiles. 
We  -ad  vise  the  Paste  J lax  for  polishing 
floors  of  all  kinds  wood,  linoleum,  tile, 
marble,  etc.  1  he  Powdered  If  ax  will  give 
any  floor  a  perfect  dancing  surface. 

Your  dealer  has  “Johnson’s” — - 

don’t  accept  a  substitute 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Riicine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities 
Established  38  years 


Renew  Your  Linoleum 


T S  your  linoleum  dull  and  dead- 
looking?  Bring  it  back  to  life  and  it 
will  reflect  a  bright,  clean,  well-cared-for 
home.  All  you  need  is  Johnson’s  Pre¬ 
pared  Wax  and  a  cloth.  The  Wax  gives 
a  dry,  glossy,  dustless  polish  of  great 
beauty  and  durability. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  brings 

out  the  pattern  of  linoleum — preserves 
and  protects  it  from  wear.  It  doesn’t 
take  long — an  ordinary  sized  floor  can  be 
polished  in  less  than  an  hour  and  it  may 
be  walked  upon  immediately.  Waxed 
linoleum  and  tile  are  easy  to  keep  clean 
—they  require  but  little  care. 


JOHNSON’S 

Paste  —  Liquid — Powdered 

PREPARED  WAX 


Cleans  Closet  B owls  Without  Scouring 


Clean  Your  Closet  Bowl  the  Modem  Way 

All  the  dipping  out  of  water,  scrubbing  and  scouring  methods  are  out  of 
date,  unpleasant  and  unnecessary.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  Sani-Flush  into  the 
closet  bowl,  according  to  directions,  flush,  and  the  task  is  finished. 


It  is  not  only  the  easiest  and  simplest  way  to  clean  your  closet  bowl,  but 
it  is  the  most  effective.  Sani-Flush  leaves  the  bowl  shining  white  and 
cleans  every  corner  even  the  hidden  trap — and  it  cannot  harm  the  plumbing. 

THE  HYGIENIC  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1015  Walnut  Ave.,  Canton,  Ohio 
Canadian  Agents  :  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


THE  HOME  FIRE- 
DRILL 

BY  AMY  POPE  SHIRK 

Approved  by  \V .  ]•’.  Doyle, 

Chief  of  Bureau  for  Fire  Prevention 


PRACTICALLY  all  schools  and  institutions 
have  regularly  organized  fire-drills  and 
emergency  organization,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  householder  feels  he  has  done  his  full  duty 
when  he  has  ‘‘insured”  the  house  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  furniture,  or  if  ho  is  more  than 
usually  prudent,  has  seen  to  it  that  the  heat¬ 
ing-plant  and  electric  wiring  meet  the  ‘‘un¬ 
derwriters’  specifications''  as  to  insulation 
and  proper  installation. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  scores  of 
priceless  lives  and  property  of  enormous  valuo 
are  lost  every  year  because  fires  start  when 
there  is  no  one  at  hand  who  “knows  what 
to  do.”  It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  cool- 
headed  individual  is  born,  not  made,  and  it 
seldom  occurs  to  parents  or  teachers  that  a 
child  may  be  trained  to  be  cool-headed,  just 
as  much  as  to  be  truthful  or  honest. 

Fire  is  one  of  the  ever-present  dangers  be¬ 
setting  the  most  carefully  guarded  homo,  and 
it  behooves  the  head  of  every  household  to 
see  that  each  member  of  it  has  a  clear  Idea  of 
what  he  should  do  in  case  this  emergency 
should  arise.  Tf  the  home  is  in  a  city  apart¬ 
ment.  even  the  smallest  children  should  be 
taken  down  the  fire-escapes  so  that  they  could 
descend  without  panic  if  the  need  arose. 
Grandma,  unless  she  be  very  feeble,  ought 
to  make  the  descent  at  least  once. 

TF  THE  city  home  is  without  flro-esoapes  the 
possibilit  y  of  those  who  sleep  on  the  top  floors 
being  cut  off  by  a  fire  starting  below  should 
he  carefully  considered,  and  some  means  of 
exit  devised.  No  one  should  ever  engage  a 
room  in  a  hoarding-house  or  hotel  without 
taking  this  matter  into  consideration. 

Every  home  should  be  equipped  with  chem¬ 
ical  fire-extinguishers,  and  each  member  of 
the  family  should  be  able  to  reach  them  and 
know  how  to  use  them.  Not  long  ago  a  boy 
of  seven,  who  had  to  climb  on  a  chair  to  reach 
a  small  hand  extinguisher  which  his  panic- 
stricken  nurse  was  too  hysterical  to  get  for 
him,  saved  the  lives  of  his  two  little  sisters 
and  incidentally  a  valuable  house  and  its 
contents,  because  “Father  showed  me  how 
it  works,  like  a  little  pump.” 

Of  course  there  is  the  very  real  and  serious 
objection  that  the  extinguisher  left  within 
easy  reach  may  offer  irresistible  temptation 
to  an  active-minded  child,  but  the  only  answer 
to  this  is,  that  along  with  the  instruction  in  its 
use  must  go  the  impression  of  the  great  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  emergency  which  necessitates  it. 

Children  and  servants  should  also  t>e  taught 
the  best  means  of  putting  out  fires  as  soon  as 
they  start,  making  use  of  what  is  at  hand  for 
that  purpose.  Many  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  fire  is  most  easily  extinguished  by 
“smothering.”  that  is,  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  oxygen,  which  can  be  accomplished  by 
covering  it  with  a  rug  or  woolen  garment, 
much  more  effectually  than  by  the  usual 
practise  of  pouring  water  over  it. 


M  OST  particularly  should  it  be  impressed 
upon  young  people  not  to  run  about  if  the 
clothing  is  on  fire.  Tliis  is  apparent  to  every 
one  upon  thoughtful  .consideration,  but  it 
should  be  impressed  so  firmly  on  the  child’s 
mind  that  it  will  be  remembered  even  in  the 
frightful  panic  of  finding  himself  covered  with 
flames.  If  no  heavy  rug  or  garment  is  at  hand, 
roll  back  and  forth  on  the  ground. 

Along  with  instruction  in  “what  to  do” 
should  go  that  in  “what  not  to  do.”  Domestics 
especially  should  be  taught  the  highly  in¬ 
flammable  nature  of  gasoline  and  naphtha 
fumes,  and  the  danger  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  when  cloths  saturated  with  oil  are  shut 
up  in  closets  and  boxes.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  supposing  that  this  knowledge  is  universal, 
hut  that  it  is  “not  so,  but  far  otherwise”  many 
a  householder  has  found  out  to  his  sorrow. 

Comparatively  few  people  realize  the  highly 
inflammable  nature  of  celluloid,  of  which  so 
many  household  articles,  front  the  piano-keys 
to  the  baby’s  powder-box  are  now  made. 
Not  so  long  ago  a  woman  was  fatally  burned 
in  a  New  York  restaurant  because  the  pearl 
ornaments  upon  her  evening  gown  caught 
fire  from  a  candle  on  the  table.  The  inquest 
disclosed  t  hat  the  pearls  were  made'of  celluloid  I 

Though  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
saving  of  life  the  saving  of  household  property 
in  case  of  fire  ought  to  be  considered  in  every 
family.  A  man  of  moderate  means  who  had 
collected  a  valuable  library  through  many 
years  of  labor  and  self-sacrifice,  always  marked 
his  most  precious  volumes  with  a  red  wafer 
pasted  conspicuously  on  the  back.  This  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  book  so  marked  was  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  or  irreplaceable  if  lost,  and 
was  to  be  saved  first  in  case  of  fire. 

T  X  1’  H  E  library  was  a  heavy  rug  ordinarily 

thrown  over  a  couch,  and  even  the  little 
children  knew  that  the  red-wafered  books 
were  to  be  piled  on  that  rug,  and  so  removed 
before  anything  else  was  touched.  There  is 
hardly  a  home  which  does  not  contain  some 
things  that  no  insurance  can  “cover.”  And 
if  attention  is  not  drawn  to  this  fact  when  no 
cause  of  excitement  is  at  hand,  who  is  likely 
to  recall  it  in  the  face  of  terror  and  panic? 

Repeatedly  all  available  hands  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  lifting  a  well-insured  and  easily  re¬ 
placed  piano,  while  the  sword  wielded  at 
Bunker  Hill  or  great-grandfather’s  Napole¬ 
onic  medal  are  left  to  be  destroyed.  It  is 
not  possible  nor  desirable  for  many  of  us  to 
guard  our  lares  and  penales  with  fireproof 
safes,  but  we  can  take  the  simple  precaution 
of  carefully  planning  beforehand  just  how 
they  can  he  removed  with  speed  and  safety. 

Like  the  crew  of  a  well-governed  ship,  each 
member  of  the  family  can  have  his  “fire-sta¬ 
tion”  and  each  should  be  able  to  do  his  part, 
however  small.  By  doing  this  we  can  help 
to  remove  from  our  country  the  stigma  of  being 
the  nation  which  annually  sacrifices  most  lifo 
and  property  to  the  unappeasable  fire-god. 


Pyrene  Cleaner 
Can’t  Catch  Fire 


But  the  most  popular  virtue 
of  Pyrene  Safety  Cleaner  is 
its  pleasant,  quick-disappear¬ 
ing  odor.  Use  it  on  clothing, 
gloves,  shoes,  etc.  No  dis¬ 
agreeable  aftersmell.  No 
injury  to  fabric  or  color. 

NON-INFLAMMABLE 

NON-EXPLOSIVE 


2  5  and  50c. 

botdes.  Also 
quart  cans  for 
automob,  lisl*. 
At  all  drug,  gro¬ 
cery  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores. 

Yo  urguaran- 
tee:  every  bot- 
’ e  bears  the 
label  of  the 
Underwriters' 
a  b  oratories. 


PYRENE 
Mel  n  ufacturing 
Co.,  Inc. 

17  East  49th  Street 

Mi  then  of  l*yrette 
Fire  Extinguisher 


Spot* 
Take  Wings” 


Not  if  you  made  your  all  day  toilet  with 
wonderful 

£a^\ecla 

Cold  Creamed  Powder 

It  insures  against  perpetual  dabbing  with 
a  powder  puff. 

Use  LA  M EDA  COLD  CREAMED  pow- 
ckr  in  the  morning  and  you  arc  sure  of  a 
velvet  smooth,  powdery  fresh  appearance 
all  day.  A  skin  charm  that  has  none  of  that 
overdone  suggestion.  Heat,  cold,  rain  o- 
perspiration  will  not  mar  it. 

Guaranteed.  Can  not  promote  hair  growth. 
Tints— Flesh,  White.  Brunette. 

Any  druggist  or  toilet  counter  anywhere 
can  get  LA  MEDA  COLD  CREAMED 
POWDER  for  you  —  or  it  will  be  sent  post 
.  paid  on  receipt  of  65  cents  for  a  large  jar. 

a  %rial  Size 

LA  MEDA  MFC.  CO.,  103  E.  Garfield  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 

Please  send  handsome  miniature  test  jar  of  I. A  M  I- DA 
Cold  Creamed  Powder  in  the  tint.  I  enclose 

10  cents  silver  and  2c  tftamp  for  postage  and  packing. 
(Or  12c  stamps  if  more  convenient.) 

N  a  rn  c, _ _ 


Add  r  e  ss _ _ 

I  usually  buy  my  toilet  groods  from 


Hallowe’en  Goods 


Haunt  the  spooky  cot 
ners  with  Dennison’ 
Hallowe'en  specialties  c 
paper. Mystifying;  amui 
ing.  Make  the  children’ 
and  grown-ups’  Hollow 
e’en  parties  gay.  Dealer 
near  you  sell  them. 

Send  Sc  to  Dennison , 

Dept,  I,  Framingham,  Mass.,  for  "Bogie  Rook. 
There' i  a  booklet  for  your  children  too,  "The  Furthe 
Adventures  o  Jim.  John  and  Jane.''  It's  free 


What  Next 
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DO  YOUR  decorating  this 
Fall  with  Sanitas.  Chain- 
bray  and  grass-cloth  patterns; 
rich  tapestry  and  Spanish 
leather  effects;  glazed  tile  ef¬ 
fects,  and  dull  tints  that  can  be 
hung  as  they  are,  or  frescoed, 
stencilled  or  blended.  There 
are  styles  for  every  room  in 
the  house. 


MODERN  N1 

WALL  COVERING  KJ' 

is  made  on  cloth,  machine-painted  in 
durable  oil  colors  that  do  not  crack, 
peel  or  lade.  Any  time  you  wish  to 
change  the  decorative  scheme,  Sanitas 
can  be  repainted  and  worked  over  to 
secure  any  desired  effect.  See  the  new 
styles  at  your  decorators. 

Write  us  for  Booklet  and  Samples. 
Address  the  Manufacturers  of 

SANITAS  MODERN 
WALL  COVERING 

Dept.  10  320  Broadway,  New  York 


Wipe  off  flic  Dirt- 


BEAUTIFUL 

Face  and  Lovely  Complexion  Do 


Not  Offset  AN  UNGAINLY 


Women 
strive  to 
preserve  or 
achieve  a 
graceful  figure, 
and  erect  carriage, 
yet  thousands  are 
fighting  against  fearful 
odds  on  account  of  im¬ 
properly  supporting  the 
vital  parts— the  abdomen. 

Women  who  realize  that 
style  and  good  health  go 
hand  in  hand,  should  use 
the  “Goodform  Reducer- 
Supporter.”  Note  the 
picture  here  produced  — 
illustrating  how  the 
‘‘Goodform  Reducer-Sup¬ 
porter”  clings  closely  to 
the  body  —  observe  the 
marvelously  beautiful 
figure  —the  correct  carri¬ 
age— the  beauty  of  form— the 
charming  poise — and  then 
you  can  understand  why  the 
“  Goodform  Reducer  -  Sup¬ 
porter”  is  in  such  great  favor 
with  the  ladies. 

Free  —  Free  —  Free 

If  you  use  any  kind  of  abdominal  protec¬ 
tor,  or  if  you  are  in  need  of  one,  write  at 
once  for  FREE  description,  chart  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  wonderful  invention.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  that’s  all.  Dealers,  Write  for  Terms. 

GOODFORM  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
932  Mills  Building,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Keep  His  Cuffs  Clean 


“MY 
SLEEVE 
BANDS’ 

Sleeve 
won’t  stay 
place,  elasl 
bands  we; 
out  and  real 
are  not  nil 
or  sanitar 
These  band 
made  of  “C< 
luloid,”  a  i 
easy  to  slip  on,  do  not  st( 
circulation  and  will  not  wet 
out.  They  are  most  ham 
for  the  man  who  works  at  tl 
desk.  A  simple  but  pleasii 
man’s  gift  well  worth  sendii 
- —  for.  Will  be  sent  together  wi 

^  our  year  book,  full  of  “ out-o/2the-ordina 
t kings.”  J  ust  the  right  gifts  to  send,  each  wi 
suitable  sentiment,  and  the  Pohlson  package  is  alwa 
welcome  because  it  is  complete.  For  sale  at  Pohlsc 
Dealers  who  display  our  seal.  Is  there  one  in  your  tow 


POHLSON  GIFT  SHOPS 


Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


COTTAGE 

WITH  GARAGE 

( See  illustrations  on  pages  16  and  17) 

FLOOR-PLAN  CHANGES 

SUGGESTED  BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 
Home-Economics  Editor 


ALL  the  entrances  in  this  interesting  cottage 
L  are  on  the  front  of  the  house.  This  may 
cause  some  annoyance  to  some  house¬ 
wives — while  others  may  rejoice  because  of  it. 

The  route  from  the  kitchen  to  the  front  door 
would  be  very  circuitous  as  the  plans  stand. 
To  obviate  this  a  door  might  be  cut  as  n  jar 
the  corner  as  possible  between  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  This  would  leave  a  wall 
space  in  the  dining-room  for  a  buffet  or  tea- 
cart,  and  in  the  kitchen  for  a  cupboard  next  to 
the  stove. 

Probably  the  best  position  for  the  ice-box 
would  be  against  the  front  wall  in  the  pantry, 
so  that  it  could  be  filled  from  the  outside. 
This  places  it  a  little  far  from  the  kitchen,  yet 
conveniently  near  the  dining-room.  The  sink, 
between  the  cupboard  and  ice-box,  makes  a 
good  place  for  washing  dishes. 

Closet  space  is  well  provided  for  both  up¬ 
stairs  and  down.  A  small  broom  closot 
could  be  built  in  the  alcove  marked  “stores”  or 
in  the  corner  just  at  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairs. 
Drawers  might  be  built  in  that  space  also  to 
hold  dish-towels,  cleaning  articles,  laundry 
supplies,  and  other  necessities  which  are  not 
used  every  day. 

A  more  direct  route  from  kitchpn  to  living- 
room  could  be  easily  made.  Move  the  kitchen 
door  down  near  the  comer.  The  additional 
wall  space  would  make  room  for  extra  kitchen 
cupboards.  Cut  a  door  directly  through  into 
the  living-room,  and  leave  out  the  door  and 
closet  shown  in  the  plan.  The  whole  space 
(of  which  the  part  marked  closet  is  only  half) 
would  then  make  a  good-sized  closet  or  lava¬ 
tory.  Of  course  if  tiffs  were  done  the  two 
doors  into  the  living-room  would  not  balance 
each  other  as  well,  but  there  would  still  be  a 
good  wall  space  left  for  large  furniture.  If 
there  are  small  children  for  a  woman  who  does 
her  own  work  to  take  care  of,  a  more  direct 
passage  into  the  living-room  is  almost  an 
essential,  while  the  lavatory  would  be  a  great 
convenience. 

The  separate  stairs,  bedroom  and  bath  for 
the  maid  are  a  good  arrangement  if  there  is  a 
maid  who  takes  no  care  of  children.  If  there 
are  children  to  care  for,  it  is  an  inconvenience 
not  to  have  a  connection  on  the  second  floor 
with  the  maid’s  room.  Moreover,  as  the  plans 
stand  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  that  bed¬ 
room  as  a  guest-room  if  one  wished  to  do  so. 


INTERIOR  TREATMENT 

BY  ALBERT  HENCKE 

AN  INTERESTING  treatment  in  pastel 
i  Y  shades  of  warm  tones  lends  a  cheerful 
atmosphere  to  the  living-room.  Hand-woven 
and  rag  rugs  on  a  dark  old-blue  stained 
floor  form  the  dominating  color  scheme.  A 
clock  of  an  old  design  and  crystal  pendant 
candlesticks  on  the  painted  mantel  above  the 
fireplace  lend  a  simplicity  and  dignity  to  the 
room.  A  comfortable  deep  couch  is  ranged 
alongside  the  fireplace.  The  over-stuffed 
chairs  with  their  charm  of  line,  the  ladder-back 
chairs  and  the  other  well-selected  furniture  are 
American  reproductions  of  antique  pieces. 
The  low  ceiling,  the  two  French  casement  doors 
on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  and  a  small- 
paned  window  at  the  end  of  the  room,  which  is 
draped  in  flowered  chintz  with  glass-curtain,  in 
all  make  this  room  a  very  livable  living-room. 

THE  DINING-ROOM 
THE  dining-room  reflects  a  spirit  of  hospi¬ 
tality.  Its  ladder-back  and  Windsor  chairs 
and  a  gate-leg  table  painted  an  old-ivory  tone 
are  reproductions  of  English  pieces.  A  quaint 
cupboard  with  a  warm  background  tone  makes 
a  pleasing  contrast  for  the  blue-and-white  china 
pieces.  The  dark  stained  floor  has  an  oval 
hooked  rug  of  mulberry,  tan,  black  and  white 
color  scheme  with  a  floral  design.  The  walls  are 
warm  gray  and  the  woodwork  is  old  ivory. 

THE  BEDROOMS 

A  LOW-GABLED  ceiling,  a  hearth  fireplace 
and  an  alcove  with  small-paned  window 
draped  in  a  gay  floral  chintz  make  an 
interesting  setting  for  this  bedroom.  The 
alcove  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  single 
poster  bed  of  Colonial  design.  Cushions  and 
a  gay  bedspread  give  it  a  day-bed  effect.  The 
draped  dressing-table  alongside  the  bed  has  a 
low  upholstered  seat  before  it.  Oval  rag  rugs 
upon  a  mulberry  painted  floor,  a  round  leaf 
table  done  in  mulberry,  and  Windsor  chairs 
make  this  a  very  comfortable  and  delightful 
bedroom. 


Brick  Cottage,  Evanston,  III.,  Robert  E.  Seyfarth,  Arcliited: 


cthe  ABIDING  CHARM 


of  th^ouse  of  B  RI C  K 


AFBA 


liUSE  FACE  BRICK || 

—  it  Pays  '] 

‘The  Story  of  Bric\” 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive 
illustrations  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  all  who  intend  to  build. 
The  Romance  of  Brick,  Extrava¬ 
gance  of  Cheapness,  Comparative 
Costs,  How  to  Finance  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of  the 
subjects  treated.  Your  copy  is 
awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 


TO  the  builders  of  permanent  homes. 
Face  Brick  offers  a  potent  appeal. 
Durable  as  stone  or  granite.  Affording 
safety  from  the  fear  and  fact  of  fire,  and 
comfort  through  all  seasons.  Beautiful 
when  completed,  and  mellowing  with 
age — color  blendings  and  harmonies 
beyond  the  scope  of  other  materials. 
Not  cheapest  in  first  cost  but,  viewing 
the  home  as  a  permanent  investment, 
the  most  economical  of  building  ma- 
terials.  Send  at  once  for  “The  Story 
of  Brick'” — the  supply  is  limited. 


AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1128  WESTMINSTER  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO 


MOUS  WINDOWS 

( f/lfass .  9nsti.tu.te  of  Qeclmobgyj 


"TD0ST0N  TECH”  — builder  of  men— be- 
i-^ C  loved  teacher  of  thousands  of  engineers, 
architects  —  men  who  do.  Here,  year 
after  year,  thousands  of  youths  of  promise  are 
developed  into  men  of  performance. 

The  world’s  greatest  technical  college  can  af¬ 
ford  nothing  but  the  best  in  equipment — the 
new  Educational  Group  of  Buildings,  which 
cost  over  $5,000,000,  must  he  appointed  per¬ 
fectly  throughout.  So  naturally  Hartshorn 
Shade  Rollers  and  Shade  Fabrics  are  in  use 
at  Boston  Tech;  their  thorough  dependability 
and  faultless  appearance  determined  their 
choice  without  competition. 


In  hotel  and  club,  college  and  home,  Hartshorn 
guarantees  perfect  shade  service,  and  is  invariably 
the  selection  of  those  who  would  avoid  shade 
troubles. 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO.,  250  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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In  Loving  Memory 

Grief  mellows  with  the  years,  and  the  tomb  becomes  a 
shrine  of  tender  memories. 

And  what  tribute  to  the  departed  more  fitting,  more  adequate 
than  a  design  in  the  lovely  gray  of  ROCK  OF  AGES  GRANITE, 
the  finest  and  most  enduring  of  monument  materials? 

To  those  upon  whom  falls  the  task  of  selecting  a  suitable 
memorial,  our  descriptive  booklet  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &  VARNUM  CO. 
Montpelier  i  Vermont 


Qua rriers  of 

ROCK  OF  AGES 
GRANITE 
Refer  to  Dept.  K 


Quarries  at 

Barre,  Vermont 

cUhe  Granite  Center 
of  the  World 


Hundreds  of  New  Designs 

for  all  finds  of  Needleworf 

Knitting  and  crochet  designs  for 
lace  and  all  kinds  of  sweaters;  em¬ 
broidery  designs  for  household  and 
personal  linens,  besides  dress  trim¬ 
mings  that  are  distinctive ;  then 
there  are  designs  for  smocking,  tat¬ 
ting,  beading  and  braiding— no  mat¬ 
ter  what  kind  of  needlework  you 
prefer,  you’ll  find  designs  for  it 

in 

Needle- Art 

Twenty-five  cents  at  any  Butterick  Pattern  Department 


MY  HOME 
TEA-HOUSE 

BY  HESTER  GORDON 

THE  idea  of  a  tea-house  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  my  mind  for  some  time,  but  it 
took  definite  form  the  day  I  returned 
from  what  proved  to  be  my  last  trip  “on  the 
road.”  Following  my  husband’s  death,  I  had 
been  traveling  for  a  corset  firm.  On  this  trip  I 
had  been  through  one  of  the  Western  States 
and  had  had  a  particularly  disheartening  four 
weeks  of  it.  I  had  worked  hard,  but  my  sales 
had  fallen  off,  and  I  had  encountered  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  poor  eating-places.  Soiled 
linen,  half- washed  china  and  lukewarm  and 
badly  cooked  food  made  up  the  total  of  nearly 
all  (I  almost  said  all)  of  my  meals. 

The  last  hundred  miles  between  me  and 
home  I  spent  in  wondering  just  what  we  would 
have  for  dinner  that  night.  Broiled  beef¬ 
steak,  I  was  almost  sure,  a  cold  tomato  salad, 
real  coffee  and  perhaps,  oh  perhaps,  a  peach 
cobbler  with  cream! 

Radiant  Betty  and  Tom  at  the  station  and 
mother  at  the  house  door  and  that  good  dinner 
repaid  me  for  all  the  bad  times.  Dearly  as  I 
love  my  family,  I  came  near  reversing  the 
measure  of  my  appreciation. 

AS  WE  sat  together  afterward,  my  children 
v  listening  to  my  “experiences,”  as  Tom  called 
them,  and  I  spoke  of  the  dreadful  meals,  Betty 
said:  “I  wish  we  could  start  that  little  tea¬ 
house,  mother,  for  the  automobile  folks.  I’d 
help;”  and  Tom  broke  in  with,  “Gee!  Sure 
we’d  help.  There  was  a  dandy  car  stopped 
at  the  hotel  this  morning.  The  man  was 
driving  through  to  Texas.” 

Later,  when  they  had  gone  to  bed,  mother 
and  I  discussed  the  praticability  of  such  a 
venture.  As  we  said  good  night,  she  spoke 
very  seriously.  “I  wish  we  might  do  it, 
Margaret.  You  and  I  love  to  cook,  and  we 
could  all  be  together.  Betty  cried  herself  to 
sleep  the  night  of  her  birthday,  just  homesick 
for  you,  and  Tom  ought  not  to  be  out  so  much 
evenings.  They  both  need  you.” 

As  I  lay  awake  planning,  I  decided  the 
children  did  need  their  mother  and  that  we 
would  make  the  venture. 

It  is  a  decision  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
regret.  Our  last  year’s  experience  from  middle 
April  until  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  we  shut 
up  shop  at  Poplar  Inn,  was  long  enough  to 
prove  its  practicability. 

Of  course  we  worked  hard,  very  hard,  and 
I  would  advise  none  to  go  into  such  a  venture 
who  is  not  fairly  well  or  who  has  any  visions  of 
sudden  and  dazzling  wealth.  There  were  dif¬ 
ficult  days  when  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong,  when  only  exacting,  disagreeable  people 
stopped  to  eat  and  drink  under  our  rooftree, 
when  the  cream  was  sour  and  the  vegetables 
were  withered,  but,  always,  as  compensation, 
other  days,  when  such  charming  folk  came 
that  it  made  a  regular  story-book  time. 

Our  house  was  on  a  corner,  on' the  outskirts 
of  a  Middle-Western  town  of  some  ten  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  on  a  much-traveled  highway, 
with  fine  roads  in  every  direction. 

The  large  living-room  was  converted  into 
the  tea-room.  The  dining-room,  with  lavatory 
adjoining,  made  a  place  for  our  travelers  to 
rest  and  refresh  themselves,  and  the  kitchen 
was  waiting— valiant — ready  for  service. 

THE  one  large  outlay  was  for  the  five  round 
tables  and  the  rush-bottomed  chairs — all 
painted  light  yellow,  the  last  coat  an  enamel 
one.  Our  china  was  in  the  pretty  Swedish 
blues.  We  used  oilcloth  sets  in  blue  and  yellow 
and  there  were  raffia  baskets  for  the  flowers. 

I  catered  to  out-of-town  trade,  and  at  first 
the  hotel  men  sent  us  their  “overflow.”  Soon, 
however,  as  .the  fame  of  our  hot  breads  and 
vegetable  soups  spread  about,  our  tables  were 
reserved  often  days  ahead. 

Frequently  we  had  requests  for  certain 
dishes.  We  specialized  on  menus  such  as 
these:  an  individual  chicken  pie  (or  one  of 
veal  or  beefsteak)  baked  in  a  rather  deep 
casserole  of  brown  earthenware  with  “oodles 
of  gravy” — to  quote  Tom.  With  this  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  fruit  salad,  all  the  hot  corn-bread  wliich 
was  wanted,  the  best  of  coffee,  or,  of  course, 
tea,  buttermilk,  milk  or  chocolate,  and  an 
apple  dumpling,  a  peach  pudding,  or  cream 
pie.  Another  favorite  was  mother’s  delicious 
corned-beef  hash  and  to  accompany  it  an 
individual  dish  of  creamed  vegetables  (both 
baked  slowly)  hot  brown  bread  and  cup 
custards. 

We  charged  a  dollar  a  plate,  always  got 
ready  for  twenty,  served  just  the  one  meal  a 
day,  and  of  course  our  cooking  and  service 
were  as  clean  and  good  as  scrupulous  care 
could  accomplish. 

Tom  waited  on  table  all  through  vacation, 
cared  for  the  garden  and  ran  errands.  My 
pretty  Betty  kept  the  rooms  in  shining  order, 
garnished  the  dishes,  arranged  the  flowers 
and  tables.  She  is  seventeen.  Usually,  not 
always,  she  served  with  Tom.  I  always  helped 
in  the  dining-room  through  meal-time,  and 
mother  and  I  did  the  cooking.  Each  morning 
a  neighbor  came  to  assist  in  preparations  for 
the  meal.  As  you  see,  there  was  little  “over¬ 
head.”  No  extra  rent,  no  advertising. 

QUR  milk  and  cream,  butter  and  chickens 
and  fruit  were  brought  us  by  a  farmer.  He 
came  every  day.  I  paid  a  little  more  than 
market  price,  but  we  got  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing. 

Tom’s  vegetable  garden — Tom  is  fifteen — 
furnished  practically  all  the  “green”  things. 

I  realize  that  each  member  of  my  family  was 
a  factor  in  the  success  of  our  venture.  We 
all  “pulled”  together.  Mother  and  I  kept  a 
vigilant  eye  out  for  leaks.  Nothing  was 
wasted,  and  while  we  served  liberal  portions, 
there  were  never  more  than  three  things,  ex-, 
cepting  the  bread,  butter  and  the  drink. 

In  return  for  the  hard  work  we  were  fed  and 
clothed  and  shod,  the  Winter’s  coal  was  paid 
for,  a  rather  appalling  bill  for  straightening 
Betty’s  teeth  met,  and  ever  so  many  other 
things.  In  fact,  our  living  came  out  of  Poplar 
Inn. 


^  His  Music 
Masterpieces  ^ 

and  2,000  others 

all  15c  each 

TERDI  gave  the  world  great  music, 
*  Century  puts  it  on  your  piano  at 
the  remarkably  low  price  of  15  c. 
When  you  buy  music  for  your  piano,  , 


SHEET  MUSIC 


WHITENS  THE  SKIN  d£* 


Or  Money  Back 


Is  used  in  place  of  powder,  has  same 
effect  hut  does  not  show. 

Red,  Brown  or  Dark  Face,  Neck,  Arms 
or  Hands  made  a  beautiful  white  at 
once  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

Absolutely  Harmless 

When  entertaining-  or  being  entertained,  3'ou 
will  find  exqi  isite  satisfaction  in  having  your 
skin  so  beautiful.  Accept  no  substitute. 

Try  Derma  Viva  Rouge  also,  purely  vegetable. 
In  mirrored  box  with  puff. 

Either  article  sold  at  every  toilet  counter  or 
sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  52c,  stamps  or  money 
order;  in  Canada  $1.00. 


DERMA  VIVA  CO.  8 Chicago!  Illinois 


Beautifully 
Curly,  Wavy 
Hair  Like  “Nature’s  Own’’  \ 


Try  the  new  way  —  the  Silmerine  way — -and 
you’ll  never  again  use  the  ruinous  heated  iron. 
The  curliness  will  appear  altogether  natural. 

Liquid  Silmerine  ; 

is  applied  at  night  with  a  clean  tooth  brush.  Is  neither 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Perfectly  harmless.  Serves  also 
as  a  splendid  dressing  for  the  hair.  Directions 
with  bottle.  At  Drug  and  Department  Stores. 
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(LEAR  YOUR  SKIN 


SAVEKOURM 


WITH  CUTICURA 


Daily  use  of  Cuticura  Soap, 
assisted  when  necessary  by 
Cuticura  Ointment,  promotes 
a  clear  skin,  good  hair  and 
soft  white  hands  in  most 
cases  when  all  else  fails.  Al¬ 
ways  include  the  exquisitely 
scented  Cuticura  Talcum  in 
your  toilet  preparations. 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum 
25c.  Sold  throughout  the  world.  For 
sample  each  free  address:  “Cuticura  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Dept.  K,  Malden  48,  Mass.” 

Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


(a  Crooked  Spines 
■  gp-  Made  Straight 

.  •  L  Thousands  of 

'  aHrtlwSk  Remarkable  Cases 

yl  An  old  lady,  72  years  of 
age,  who  suffered  for  many 
M  years  and  was  absolutely 
\  .  *  I?;.  .•  /f A  m  helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 
I'  9 ':Wipi::  §1  who  was  helpless;  unable  to 
If  rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
:  .•:*  JT  ing  horseback  and  playing 
iH  f  tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
-  '<F  , .  child,  paralyzed,  was  flaying 

’  about  the  house  after  Wearing 
a  Jf  Ji:  a;  Philo  Burt  Appliance  3 
TTTf  I  lilllliBi  weeks.  We  have  success!  ally 
ti  eated  more  than  30 ,000  cases  the  past  1?  years. 

30  Days*  Trial 

We  will  prove  its  value  in  /  \ 

your  own  case.  There  is  no  y 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac-  \  y 
Cept  our  offer.  The  photographs  \  /- 

show  how  light,  cool,  elastic  /  {  " 

and  easily  adjusted  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how  different  from  the 
old  torturous  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 

Every  sufferer  with  a 
weakened  or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 


'  Send  For  Our  Free  Book 

If  you  will  describe  the  case 
it  will  aid  us  in  giving  you 
definite  information  at  once. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

200- V  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


Never-Failing  Exterminator 

No  need  to  be  troubled  with  rats  and  mice. 

Rough  On  Rats”  never  fails  to  clear  the  prem¬ 
ises  of  these  pests  when  used  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  a  ready-mixed  exterminator;  rats 
do  not  learn  to  avoid  it  because  the  food  you  mix 
it  with  can  be  changed  as  necessary.  It  tempts  old 
and  young  rats  alike.  At  drug  and  general  stores. 

Ending  Rats  and  Mice” — booklet — sent  free. 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


OUR  HAPPY 
FARM  WIVES 

CHEERFUL  ORDERLINESS 

BEFORE  I  give  the  outline  of  my  daily 
and  weekly  work  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
keep  in  mind  one  thing.  This  is  the  de¬ 
sire  to  put  my  house  into  cheerful  orderliness 
as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible.  I  wish 
this  partly  for  the  comfort  of  my  guests  or  the 
chance  morning  caller,  but  primarily  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  family  and  that  I  may  work, 
at  whatever  I  am  doing,  in  a  cheerful,  orderly 
room.  There  is  good  psychology  back  of  this. 
Disorder  tires  the  mind  and  affects  the  whole 
body. 

Mbs.  M.  E.  K.,  California. 


MY  JOYFUL  TIME 

FRIDAY  morning  I  sweep  and  dust;  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  is  my  “Oh,  be  joyful”  time. 
I  do  whatever  I  like:  read,  sew,  visit,  go  on  an 
investigating  tour  to  a  beauty-shop — what¬ 
ever  will  give  me  a  rest  from  my  high  endeavor 
of  housekeeping.  Farmers’  wives  need  this 
refreshment  from  work,  and  the  time  spent  in 
communion  with  God,  nature,  or  whatever 
will  make  their  souls  rest,  will  allow  them  to 
rise  above  their  tasks  with  superiority.  Not 
that  they  can’t  do  this  at  all  times,  but  I  have 
found  this  free  afternoon  to  be  an  incentive 
to  me.  It  helps  to  keep  me  fit,  young,  happy, 
good-natured. 

Mbs.  G.  M.  W.,  Colorado. 


A  FULL  LIFE 

I  LIVE  on  a  farm,  am  fifty-two  years  old 
and  the  mother  of  three  children.  Be¬ 
sides  the  household  duties  and  taking  care  of 
my  family,  I  raise  about  two  hundred  chickens 
each  year.  I  enjoy  putting  up  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  jellies  and  pickles,  and  often  have  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  cans. 

I  made  twenty-seven  dollars  in  prizes  at 
the  Fall  Festival  last  year.  Flowers  are  my 
hobby.  Our  farmhouse  is  a  pretty  place  in 
Summer  with  its  well-kept  lawn,  shrubs,  vines 
and  flowers. 

Mbs.  C.  W.  W.,  Illinois. 


THE  COWBOY  HELPS 

WE  LIVE  in  the  center  of  a  thirty-three- 
thousand  acre  cattle-ranch,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  town,  which  is  on  one  comer 
of  the  ranch.  There  are  six  of  us  counting  the 
young  foreman  who  lives  with  us,  preferring 
to  take  the  ups  and  downs  of  family  life  to 
joining  the  cowboys  and  teamsters  in  their 
quarters  just  beyond  Headquarters  House. 

When  we  can  find  half-way  competent 
“help,”  socially  agreeable  to  all  the  family,  we 
welcome  her  with  open  arms,  but  this  has 
proved  to  be  seldom.  So  we  all  lend  a  hand, 
even  to  the  men-folks — for  all  men  on  a  cattle- 
ranch  can  cook — and  I  am  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  discover  ways  and  means  for  securing 
greater  simplicity  in  living  and  efficiency  in 
doing. 

Mbs.  J.  H.  H.,  New  Mexico. 


•FARM  LIFE’S  THE  THING 

LIVING  as  far  as  we  do  from  the  town  and 
with  such  space  around  us,  the  children 
have  great  freedom  of  outdoor  life  and  few  dis¬ 
tractions  of  a  social  nature.  Some  one  re¬ 
marked  recently:  “Your  children  always  look 
so  healthy  and  so  happy,”  and  they  are  all  of 
that.  They  may  lack  some  of  the  polish  which 
a  more  constant  contact  with  social  life  gives, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  for  building  the  founda¬ 
tions  solidly  the  simpler  life  of  the  country  is 
unexcelled.  Polish  can  be  put  on  later. 

Also  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  think  grown¬ 
ups  as  well  as  children  are  benefited  by  this 
sort  of  life.  We  too  have  fewer  distractions 
than  city  or  town  folks.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  us  to  get  to  things,  especially  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  family  sees 
a  great  deal  of  each  other,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  families  in  general  did  see  more  of  each 
other  instead  of  meeting  only  at  meal  times 
and  often  not  even  then,  if  they  played  to¬ 
gether  and  worked  together  more,  there  would 
be  many  happier  households  and  fewer  di¬ 
vorces. 

Mbs.  E.  E.  A.,  Massachusetts. 

A  KITCHEN  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

I  AM  proud  of  'my  twelve  by  fourteen 
kitchen,  finished  off  from  an  old  open 
room.  It  has  glass  door  and  window  at  south, 
with  telephone  between.  At  east,  ground-top 
range  in  center  (first  ground-top  stove  ordered 
in  town,  twenty-three  years  ago),  at  south  of 
range  is  large  Georgia  pine  cupboard,  built  by 
my  carpenter  husband,  who  recently  put  on 
an  addition,  with  full-length  door,  hooks  inside 
for  work-coats  and  sweaters,  a  box  for  mittens, 
and  lo!  the  eyesore  of  my  small  kitchen  is  out 
of  sight.  The  chimney  cupboard,  at  north,  is 
truly  the  “kitchen  hole,”  real  curiosity-shop 
of  needfuls. 

The  glass  door  to  back  porch  completes  this 
side,  to  white  sink  and  cistern-pump  in  corner, 
at  north.  White  clothes-rack  on  wall,  a 
kitchen  chair,  and  then  the  dining-room  door. 
On  west,  the  kitchen  cabinet,  directly  across 
and  only  four  feet  from  the  range;  and  a 
former  wood-box  now  has  hinged  cover  to 
hold  pails  of  eggs,  pans,  and  so  forth,  for  egg 
work.  This  just  fills  the  side,  though  I  forgot 
to  add  an  unused  molding-board  hinged  to 
cabinet,  for  added  space,  as  my  cabinet  always 
“slopped  over.”  Under  this  leaf  my  high  stool 
just  fits,  a  gift  from  my  good  husband. 

Mbs.  G.  L.,  New  Jersey. 

PLENTY  OF  LABOR-SAVERS 

OP  THE  labor-savers,  I  have  an  oil-stove, 
washing-machine,  dish-drainer,  hand  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner,  bread-mixer,  also  a  large  and  a 
small  food-cutter,  steam  cooker,  ice-cream 
freezer,  acetylene  lights  and  hot  plate.  We  do 
not  have  running  water,  but  have  a  connected 
kitchen  sink  with  two  pumps. 

Mbs.  M.  S.  L.,  New  York. 


Try 

This 

Wonderful 
JMew 
Use! 


and  notice  the  instant  transformation. 

First,  a  misty  film  is  observed  on  the  floor.  This  quickly  disappears  and  leaves 
a  finish  so  clean,  so  dry,  so  highly  polished  and  so  greatly  improved  that  it  fairly 
looks  like  nenv. 

What  Has  Happened  ? 

Liquid  Veneer  has  neutralized  and  overcome  the  oil.  The  once  greasy  oil  mop 
has  suddenly  been  transformed  into  a  real  cleansing,  polishing  and  sanitary  device. 
Your  floor  fairly  rivals  your  piano  in  cleanliness  and  brightness. 

Liquid  Veneer,  30c,  60c,  $1.25.  At  any  department  store, 
drug,  hardware,  grocery,  paint  or  furniture  store. 


Buffalo  Specialty  Company 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


T^ive  to  your  floors  the  same 
J  beautiful,  piano  finish  that 
Liquid  Veneer  imparts  to  fur¬ 
niture  and  woodwork,  a  finish 
entirely  free  from  oil,  clean  as 
when  new  and  highly  polished. 


^  /  HIS  is  how  you  can  do  it:  Take  your  floor  mop,  no  matter  if  it  be 
oily  and  dirty  and  has  been  leaving  a  greasy  film  on  your  floors, 
sprinkle  the  mop  with 


Just  the  Thinq 

for  the  Study  Hour 


ET  a  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp  for  the 

children  to  study  by.  The  keen  vision  of  youth,  is 
priceless;  nothing  can  replace  it.  Protect  it  with  a 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

“ The  Sunshine  of  the  Night” 

Under  the  bright  mellow  radiance  of  this  wonderful 
lamp,  your  loved  ones  can  pore  over  the  printed  page 
the  whole  evening  through  without  eye-strain.  Because 
the  Quick-Lite’s  300  candle  power  brilliance  is  pure- 
white,  clear  and  steady,  soft  and  restful. 

More  than  20,000  Dealers  now  sell  Quick-Lites.  If  not  on  sale 
near  you,  send  name  of  merchant  to  our  nearest  address,  Dept.  B- 1 

The  Coleman  [amj)  Company 

Wichita  St.  Paul  Toledo  Dallas  ^ 

<  Los  Angeles  Atlanta  Chicago 
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What  Has  Happened  to  Betty T 

“  Last  evening,  mother,  she  did  nothing  but 
mope.  Tonight  she  seems  like  a  different  child.” 

“I  bought  a  box  of  ANALAX,  the  Fruity 
Laxative,  yesterday  and  just  before  bedtime  I 
gave  each  of  the  kiddies  one  of  the  candy-like 

pastilles.  I  had  a  hard 
time  to  keep  them  from 
wanting  more—  they 
H  said  it  tasted  so  good.” 


Lift  Corns  Off! 


A  few  cents  buys  a  tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  at  any 
drug  store,  sufficient  to  remove  every  hard  corn,  soft 
corn  or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  painful  calluses 
and  hard  skin  from  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  Just  try  it! 


WHEN  SAVING 
ISN’T  SAVING 

BY  MAY  ELLIS  NICHOLS 

“"X  X ICHAEL  does  charge  so  much  for  his 
iVJL  work  now!”  complained  a  woman  not 
long  ago.  Michael  was  her  furnace- 
man.  “Why,  he  wanted  a  dollar  for  sifting  the 
ashes  last  week,  and  there  was  practically  no 
coal  when  he  was  through.” 

“Why  have  them  sifted,  then?”  was  asked. 

The  lady  looked  puzzled.  “Really  I  don’t 
know  why  I  do,”  she  replied,  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment  added  in  a  sudden  burst  of  frankness: 
“Because  mother  always  had  her  ashes  sifted, 
I  suppose.” 

This  incident  furnishes  not  only  a  moral 
but  an  explanation.  The  lady  was  penny¬ 
wise,  not  because  she  was  penurious,  but  be¬ 
cause  she  was  content  to  follow  a  routine  with¬ 
out  giving  the  matter  any  thought.  It  might 
have  been  an  economy  to  have  ashes  sifted 
when  labor  cost  twenty  cents  an  hour,  but  it 
is  gross  extravagance  when  it  is  eighty  cents 
or  a  dollar. 

Perhaps  the  reason  so  few  persons  are 
truly  thrifty  is  that  thrift  involves  two  distinct 
elements — willingness  to  save  and  judgment — 
just  plain  “  common  sense.” 

The  penny-wise  woman  develops  the  first 
trait  at  the  expense  of  the  second.  She  wants 
to  economize,  but  she  is  near-sighted:  she  sees 
the  penny,  but  the  pound  is  beyond  her  range 
of  vision.  She  spends  more  money  than  it  is 
worth  to  prolong  the  life  of  an  article  that  has 
already  fulfilled  its  mission. 

She  pays  almost  enough  for  having  the  old 
clothes-wringer  or  carpet-sweeper  mended  to 
buy  a  new  one,  while,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
she  is  the  very  person  who '  delays  making 
really  necessary  repairs  beca  se  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Tne  window-shade  that  should  be 
cleaned  and  turned  is  allowed  to  flap  till  it  is 
torn  beyond  saving. 

ARE  CHEAP  THINGS  WORTH  THE 
PRICE? 

THE  penny-wise  housewife  often  buys  arti- 
1  cles  that  are  so  cheap  that  they  are  un¬ 
satisfactory — oilcloth  for  linoleum,  tin  for 
agate  or  aluminum,  half  cotton  for  wool.  She 
also  buys  food  in  small  quantities — “from  hand 
to  mouth,”  as  the  saying  is.  Yet  almost  all 
household  supplies  can  be  bought  to  better 
advantage  in  bulk,  if  there  is  a  proper  place  to 
store  them. 

Winter  vegetables  should  be  put  in  in  the 
Fall.  B  gs  should  be  put  down  in  May,  when 
they  are  not  only  as  cheap  as  they  ever  are, 
but  the  very  best.  Canned  goods  cost  consid¬ 
erably  less  by  the  case,  and  if  one  does  not 
need  a  whole  case  of  one  vegetable,  the  pack¬ 
age  may  be  made  up  of  two  or  three  different 
kinds.  Soap  will  last  twice  as  long  if  it  has 
time  to  harden. 

Possibly  the  snare  into  which  the  young 
housekeepei  most  often  falls  is  that  of  the 
“made  dish.”  The  bride  has  heard  so  much  of 
the  wonderful  Frenchwomen  who  prepare 
delicious  course  dinners  from  a  beef-bone  and 
an  onion  that  she  is  too  patriotic  to  admit  that 
an  American  girl  can  not  do  as  well.  During 
the  war  she  was  made  to  feel,  too,  that  not  one 
scrap  of  food  should  be  wasted,  and  the  theory, 
though  true  as  the  ten  commandments,  is  full 
of  fallacies  as  she  sometimes  interprets  it. 

“Don’t  you  think  this  pudding  is  good?”  she 
asks  proudly. 

“Delicious,”  her  guest  replies.  “Do  tell  me 
how  you  made  it.” 

“I  hoped  you  would  say  that,”  answers  the 
complacent  young  housewife.  “I  had  a  cup  of 
cereal  left  this  morning  and  I  made  my  pud¬ 
ding  to  save  it.  I  took  two  eggs,  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  half  cup  each  of 
raisins  and  currants,  and  a  little  citron.  Then 
of  course  the  sauce  is  currant  jelly.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  good  as  plum  pudding,  don't  you 
think  so?” 

“I  don’t  know  why  it  shouldn’t  be,”  her 
guest,  a  practical  housekeeper,  replies,  for  in 
her  mental  estimation  it  had  cost  the  little 
bride  almost  a  dollar  to  save  that  cup  of  cereal. 
She  might  well  have  said  with  Pyrrhus, 
“Another  such  victory  and  I  am  undone.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  “made  dish” 
is  always  extravagant.  Made  with  discrimi¬ 
nation,  it  is  often  the  housewife’s  best  device. 
But,  if  she  is  making  a  dish  to  save  left-overs, 
she  should  be  sure  first  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  anything  left  over,  and  second  that 
there  is  a  way  to  utilize  it  that  will  be  a  real 
economy. 

SOMETIMES  THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST 

ABOVE  all,  the  housewife  should  never  be 
penny-wise  in  providing  nourishment  for 
her  family.  Children  need  milk  and  fats — 
butter  made  from  cow’s  milk,  if  possible. 
Bread,  eggs,  milk,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  all  necessary  for  a  good  diet,  and,  unless 
driven  by  actual  necessity,  it  is  always  penny¬ 
wise  to  economize  in  these  things.  Happily, 
the  most  nutritive  food  is  not  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive.  A  chuck  roast  has  more  nourish¬ 
ment  than  an  equal  weight  of  porterhouse 
steak;  the  coarser  vegetables — cabbage,  car¬ 
rots  and  parsnips — are  just  as  valuable  as  hot¬ 
house  tomatoes  or  asparagus  out  of  season. 

So,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  true  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  matter  involving  judgment.  No  rule 
will  fit  all  cases,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  help 
in  making  a  decision  is  to  ask  the  question: 
“Is  this  economy  only  for  the  present,  or  will 
it  be  a  saving  in  the  long  rim?” 

When  it  comes  to  this  matter  of  getting  the 
most  food  for  the  least  money,  there  is  a  good 
guide  which  you  may  have  for  the  asking — a 
little  booklet  called  “You  Can  Live  More 
Cheaply.”  It  contains  definite  rules  for  cutting 
the  cost  of  food,  still  keeping  on  the  safe  side 
of  health. 

Do  you  want  this  valuable  little  booklet  to 
help  you  buy  wisely  the  food  which  yo’ur  family 
needs  ? 

Send  your  request  to  Miss  Flora  G.  Orr, 
Home-Economics  Editor,  The  Delineator  Ser¬ 
vice  Department.  Butterick  Building. New  York 
City.  Don’t  forget  to  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp. 


“It  was  falling;  out,  getting  brittle  and  stringy. 
My  scalp  was  filled  with  dandruff  and  itched 
almost  constantly. 

“A  few  applications  of  Kolor-Bak  produced 
a  wonderful  improvement.  The  itching-  slopped  in¬ 
stantly.  There  was  no  more  dandruff.  And — marvel 
of  marvels — it  is  now  restored  to  its  original  color— 
not  a  gray  hair  shows  anywhere!” 

Kolor-Bak  is  not  a  dye  or  stain.  It  is  colorless, 
stainless,  harmless  and  restores  original  color  to-  gray 
hair  simply  by  putting  hair  and  scalp  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

If  not  at  your  dealers,  send  for  our  special  trial  offer ; 
also  Free  Book  on  Hair  which  explains  how 
Kolor-Bak  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color. 

HYGIENIC  LABORATORIES 

3334-3338  West  38th  Street,  Dept.  10321,  Chicago 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  3rou  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  liair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drug  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  -that  is  needed. 

The  R.  L.  Watkins  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  Image 
of  Sesphra 

by  James  Branch  Cabell 

An  episode  in  the  life 
of  Dom  Manuel  and 
Queen  Freydis. 

Some  Pearls 
and  a  Swine 

She  paid  him  twelve 
seed  pearls,  reserving 
the  thirteenth  for  — 
but  that’s  the  story  of 
Maniado,  the  shell" 
diver’s  daughter,  who 
outwitted  the  swine  of 
a  French  trader — 

by  Carl'  Clausen 

who  knows  how  to 
interest  you  in  such 
a  story. 

For  quite  a  different 
story  turn  to 

The  Heart  of 
Conchita 

by  Edgar  Young 

And  for  a  mystery  story 
that  will  be  quite,  quite 
different,  there  is 

The  Devil’s 
House 

by  J.  Storer  Clouston 

That  was  the  name  of 
the  curious  vase  that 
exerted  a  weird  im 
fluence  on  all  those 
who  came  within  its 
mysterious  presence. 
Then  occurred  the 
accident  —  but  you  are 
asking  where  you’ll  find 
these  fascinating  stories. 


Get  the  October 
number  of 


There  are  nine  short 
stories  and  three  serials. 


Twenty-five  cents  a  copy 
On  all  news  ^stands  September  nth 


THOSE  LATE 
PICKLES 


BY  S.  E.  BLAU 


SPICED  PICKLED  CABBAGE 


THE  large,  purple  Dutch  cabbage  is  the 
best  for  pickling.  When  the  outside 
leaves  have  been  removed,  cut  the  cab¬ 
bage  in  quarters,  then  into  thin  shreds  across 
the  leaf.  The  hard  part  of  the  stalks  is  gen¬ 
erally  cut  away,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  as 
some  people  like  it.  Sprinkle  plentifully  with 
salt,  and  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours. 
Drain  from  the  liquor  and  wash  in  just  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  the  cabbage.  Remove 
cabbage,  and  measure  amount  of  water  used. 
This  will  be  the  quantity  of  vinegar  now 
necessary. 

To  each  quart  of  vinegar  allow  an  ounce  each 
of  peppercorns  and  mustard-seed,  a  couple  of 
bay-leaves,  and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  all¬ 
spice.  Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  spices  fifteen 
minutes ;  let  it  become  cold.  Dry  the  shredded 
cabbage  by  squeezing  it  in  a  cloth;  it  is  then 
arranged  in  jars,  and  the  cold  vinegar  poured 
over.  In  a  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  use, 
and,  like  onions,  it  should  not  be  kept  too  long, 
or  it  will  lose  its  bright  red  color  and  become 
flabby. 


SPICED  QUINCES 

jJEEL,  core  and  quarter  the  quinces,  weigh 
them  and  put  into  a  preserving-kettle 
with  only  enough  water  to  prevent  them 
burning,  cover  and  let  them  cook  over  the 
back  of  the  fire  about  twenty  minutes.  Into 
another  kettle  put  eight  pounds  of  fruit,  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon, 
half  an  ounce  of  whole  cloves,  and  one  quart  of 
vinegar.  When  this  liquid  is  boiling  turn 
in  the  quinces  and  let  them  cook  until  they 
are  tender,  but  retain  their  shape.  Skim  out 
the  fruit  and  put  into  a  jar;  then  boil  the  liquid 
down  to  a  rich  sirup,  and  pour  over  the  quinces, 
filling  the  jar. 


ONION-AND-TOMAT O  PICKLE 

WASH  and  slice  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes 
and  six  onions.  Pack  the  sliced  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  jar,  sprinkle  a  large  cup  of  salt 
through  them.  Let  them  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  turn  the  vegetables  into  a 
colander  and  drain.  Put  the  drained  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  preserving-kettle,  cover  them  with 
fresh  water,  and  put  the  kettle  over  the  fire 
and  let  the  contents  boil  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  vegetables  are  cool  take  a  four- 
quart  jar  and  pack  them  in,  making  alternate 
layers  of  vegetables  and  dressing. 

To  make  the  dressing,  put  in  a  bowl  half 
an  ounce  of  ground  mace,  the  same  quantity 
of  ground  cloves,  one  teaspoon  each  of  black 
pepper  and  ginger,  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
two  papers  of  celery-seed,  one-half  cup  of  white 
mustard-seed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
ground  mustard.  Mix  together  and  moisten 
with  a  little  vinegar  to  make  a  paste.  Have 
enough  vinegar  boiling  to  fill  the  jar  and  pour 
it  over  the  whole. 


PRESERVED  GRAPES 
DEMO  YE  the  pulp  from  the  skins  by  press- 
ing  it  out  with  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
Put  the  pulp  into  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  and 
cook  until  soft;  then  rub  through  a  sieve  and 
reject  the  seeds.  Put  juice,  pulp  and  skins 
into  a  preserving-kettle,  and  to  every  pint 
of  fruit  add  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  cook  until  the  juice  is  a  thick  sirup  when 
cold. 

PICKLED  MUSHROOMS 

THE  mushrooms  should  be  freshly  gathered 
and  of  the  small,  button  variety.  Cut 
off  the  stalks  from  as  many  mushrooms  as  are 
required,  and  clean  the  caps  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  flannel  dipped  in  salt;  put  them  in  a 
pan  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered 
mace  sprinkled  between  the  layers.  Place 
them  uncovered,  over  a  moderate  heat,  shake 
pan  frequently  until  the  juice  has  evaporated, 
cover  with  vinegar,  bring  almost  to  a  boil 
and  pack  in  glass  jars  tightly  covered. 

LEMON  PICKLES 

TAKE  twelve  large  lemons,  wipe  them  with 
a  damp  cloth  and  cut  in  eighths.  Put 
them  in  a  pan  with  one-lialf  cup  of  salt,  eight 
cloves  of  garlic,  one-half  tablespoon  each  of 
powdered  mace,  nutmeg,  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  allspice,  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mus¬ 
tard  ;  add  half  a  gallon  of  the  best  vinegar,  and 
bring  gradually  to  a  boil;  let  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour.  Put  in  a  large  jar  and  stir 
daily  for  a  month,  after  which  time  place  in 
small  glass  jars  and  tightly  cork  and  wax. 

PEACH  CHIPS 

OLICE  firm,  ripe  peaches  quite  thin;  boil 
until  clear  in  a  sirup  made  of  half  their 
weight  in  sugar.  "  Remove  from  sirup  with  a 
skimmer;  lay  carefully  on  dishes  and  set  in 
the  sun  until  perfectly  dry ;  sprinkle  well  with 
granulated  sugar  and  pack  in  jars.  This  is 
a  dainty  concoction  to  keep  on  hand  to  serve 
with  ices  or  to  form  a  border  for  molded  des¬ 
serts. 

SWEET-RED-PEPPER  PICKLE 

jpIVE  dozen  sweet  red  peppers,  one  dozen 
small  onions.  Grind  together  and  cook 
in  one  quart  of  vinegar  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  add  two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  a  little  celery-seed,  and  boil 
slowly  one  hour.  This  relish  makes  good 
sandwiches. 

PICKLED  NASTURTIUM  SEEDS 

yjSE  the  green  seed,  retaining  a  short  length 
of  stem  on  each  seed.  Make  a  brine 
using  one  cup  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water. 
Place  the  nasturtium  seeds  in  this  brine  and 
leave  for  two  days.  Then  place  in  cold  water 
for  another  day.  Drain  the  seeds  well  and 
place  in  a  glass  jar,  cover  with  vinegar  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  and  close  the  jar  tightly. 

In  a  few  days  the  seeds  will  be  ready  to 
use.  They  are  an  excellent  substitute  for 
capers. 


WHEN  the  long  fiber  flax  is  washed  in 
Ireland’s  limpid  waters  and  woven  on 
Irish  looms  into  a  fabric  of  rare  fineness 
and  uncanny  strength 

—When  Ireland’s  brilliant  sunlight  has 
given  it  the  shimmering  lights  and  shad¬ 
owy  depths  that  are  ever  after  reflected 
from  its  silken  surface — we  call  it 

“Derryvale  Genuine  Irish  Linen.” 
Here  are  Linens  so  honestly  wrought 
that  they  endure  for  generations  with  their 
beauty  undimmed  by  age  and  service. 
They  are  the  most  economical  because  they 
are  the  most  serviceable. 

“If  it’s  Derryvale,  it’s  Irish  Linen” 
“Derryvale  Genuine  Irish  Linen”  products  include 
Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  to  match,  Art  Linens  for 
Embroidery  and  Crochet,  Damasks,  Sheeting,  Huck, 
Crash  and  Glass  Toweling. 

For  50c  you  can  obtain  the  book  “How  to  Set  the 
Table  for  Every  Occasion,”  from  the  one  department 
store  that  has  the  “Derryvale  Agency”  in  your  City 
exclusively,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you  prepaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  check,  post-office  or  express  money  order. 
Write  for  the  Derryvale  catalog,  mentioning  your 

npami*  c  namp 

DERRYVALE  LINEN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

23  East  22d  Street  New  York  City 

Mills— Belfast,  Ireland 


A  •in”'1 


COMPANY*  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


Pure  concentrated  Beef.  Keeps 
perfectly  for  years  in  any  climate. 


Take  Tablets  without  Fear  if  You  See  the  ‘ ‘Bayer  Cross.” 
Always  Insist  on  an  Unbroken  “Bayer  Package” 
Containing  Proper  Directions. 


The  “Bayer  Cross”  on  Aspirin  tab- 
blets  has  the  same  meaning  as  14  Karat 
on  gold.  Both  mean  Genuine ! 

‘Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin”  should 
be  taken  according  to  the  directions 


in  each  “Bayer  package.”  Be  sure 
the  “Bayer  Cross”  is  on  package 
and  on  tablets.  Then  you  are  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Aspirin  prescribed 
by  physicians  for  over  twenty  years. 


Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  but  a  few  cents — Larger  packages 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


IMPORTED 

POMPEIAN 
OLIVE  OIL 

is  the  standard  by  which  all 
other  table  oils  are  judged 
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ill  irs 


PERFO 


r  J/ou2Kotor<JarWth 
<M  Complexion  CKar 

THE  gorgeous  robe  of  nature,  softened  by  the  Autumnal  haze 
which  hangs  o’er  vale  and  valley,  lures  you  outdoors.  Before 
you  go,  apply  D  &  R  Perfect  Cold  Cream  to  protect  your  complexion 
and  keep  your  skin  soft  and  fair. 

Though  you  drive  fast  and  far,  neither  roughening  winds,  biting  dust  nor  burning 
sun  mar  your  fair  face  when  D  &.  R  Perfect  Cold  Cream  is  used. 

Fair  motorists  find  this  “perfect”  toilet  requisite  unequaled  as  an  after  motoring 
clean-up  to  enhance  the  healthful  glow  from  out-door 
exercise,  comfort  and  soothe  the  tender  tissues,  cleanse  the 
pores  and  bring  to  beauty  an  alluring  loveliness  at  eventide.  ' ' 

In  tubes  and  jars,  12c  to  $1.65.  ®fis5SU 

iL 

T?"D  "pX?  Trial  size  tube  of  Perfect  Cold  Cream  sent 
with  our  compliments.  Address  Daggett 
Sl  Ramsdell,  Dept.  1213,  D  &_  R  Building,  New  York. 


In  t 

_ 


DAGGETT&  RAMSDELL’S 

PERFECT  COLD  CREAM 

"T/wKfnd  T/iatKeeps" 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


Bathe  with  Bathasweet.  It  adds  the  final  touch  of  dainty  luxuriousness  to  your  bath  —  cools, 
refreshes  and  invigorates.  Bathasweet  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth, 

PERFUMES  YOUR  BATH  SOFTENS  HARD  WATER  INSTANTLY 

Bathasweet  imparts  the  softness  of  rain  water  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Two  sizes,  50c  and$l.  At  all  drug  and  department  stores  or  by  mail.  Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

i  ,  ,j  THE  C.  S.  WELCH  CO.,  DEPT.  D.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MOTORITIS: 

AN  AGREEABLE  MALADY 


BY  EMILY 


DO  YOU  suppose  there  is  anywhere  in 
this  world  of  death  and  taxes  such  a 
care  -  free,  come  -  what  -  may  feeling  as 
banging  the  lock  and  tripping  down  the  steps. 
Blue  Book  in  hand,  to  climb  into  your  motor, 
which  already  is  breathing  hard  in  zeal  to 
start?  The  scraped  old  black  suitcase,  the 
bag  of  chains,  the  spare  shoes,  the  jack  and 
other  indispensables  have  been  stowed  away 
previously  in  some  recess  mysterious  to  all 
but  you. 

Already  you’ve  forgotten  that  the  beans 
need  picking  or  the  berries  need  jellifying — 
for  it’s  motoritis  you  have,  and  it  shows  its 
symptoms  as  soon  as  soft  winds  blow  from 
open  roads  and  country  ways,  and  lasts  until 
the  woods  are  bare.  It  breaks  out  in  several 
familiar  fashions,  according  to  your  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  type  of  person  you  are.  There’s 
blue-booking,  for  instance,  adventuring,  week¬ 
ending,  or  after-office-houring. 

There  probably  always  will  be  exponents 
of  blue-booking  who  have  few  kind  words  to 
say  for  adventtiring,  and  adventurers  who 
look  only  with  scorn  on  the  blue  book  and  its 
“8.2  miles  turn  square  left  on  macadam.” 
But  that’s  mostly  a  matter  of  temperament. 
Also  you’ll  often  find  it’s  the  romantic  line  of 
utter  ignorance  that  brings  out  such  an  im¬ 
pulsive  comment  as: 

“Oh,  I  should  think  it  would  be  such  fun 
to  start  out  and  not  know  where  you’re  going 
and  just  stop  for  meals  wherever  you  happen 
to  be,  and  spend  the  night  wherever  you  land 
at  dark!” 

How  ideal  that  sounds!  But  unless  you 
carry  your  own  meals  and  beds,  which  is  a 
different  proposition  entirely,  it  doesn’t  work 
out  so  wonderfully. 

CAY  that  about  twelve  you  begin  to  feel  a 
luncheon-gnaw  at  your  vitals,  but  you’ve 
taken  no  thought  as  to  where  you  will  eat  and 
drink  en  route.  You’re  traveling  through 
glorious  pine  woods  that  appear  to  stretch 
ahead  unendingly  with  nothing  as  nourish-- 
ing  even  as  roadside  raspberries  in  sight.  You 
would  gladly  exchange  a  chunk  of  scenery  for 
a  chicken  salad. 

Even  more  qualmish  it  is  to  find  yourself,  as 
likely  as  not,  in  a  strange  city  at  nightfall,  with 
no  room  reserved  ahead.  Of  course  there’ll 
be  a  place  at  some  hotel,  you  tell  yourself. 
But  suppose  the  National  Firemen’s  Conven¬ 
tion  is  meeting  there  and  overflowing  all  the 
hostelries! 

No,  no,  and  thrice  no,  motoring  has  its 
essential  hardships — what’s  the  use  of  adding 
to  them  by  wanton  lack  of  forethought?  In¬ 
deed  there’s  a  comfortable  feeling  in  the  bones 
when  you  know  your  bath  and  bed  are  await¬ 
ing  you  no  matter  how  scandalously  late  you 
arrive. 

For  a  fortnight  packed  to  the  lid  with  va¬ 
cation  there’s  nothing  equal  to  touring, 
whether  you’re  a  blue-bookist  or  an  anti. 

Each  morning  a  fresh  launching  into  the  un¬ 
known,  a  day  of  exhilarating  travel  in  the 
open  with  new  horizons  stretching  out,  and 
at  night  a  solid  meal,  a  good  cold-creaming — - 
for  the  dust  may  be  three  inches  thick: — a 
warm  bath  for  tired  muscles  and  a  bed  for 
weary  bones! 

Physically  or  mentally  it’s  as  different  as 
can  be  from  transcribing  shorthand,  editing 
“household  hints,”  measuring  ribbons  or 
preaching  sermons. 

TWO  business  girls  who  owned  a  small  car 
once  took  an  eleven-hundred-mile  trip  in  it 
for  their  two-weeks’  holiday,  from  New  York 
City  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod.  It  might  have 
seemed  very  romantic  to  chance  everything, 
but  they  didn’t. 

They  sat  down  under  the  evening  lamp 
with  road  maps  and  routes  and  they  figured  out 
where  they’d  stay  every  single  night.  They 
wanted  time  to  enjoy  the  country,  and,  more¬ 
over,  they  didn’t  intend  to  get  shaken  to  a 
pulp,  so  they  planned  on  only  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles  a  day,  picking  out  the  over¬ 
night  places  they  preferred  for  some  particular 
reason. 

One  night  it  was  a  famous  old  inn  on  an 
elm-shaded  New  England  street;  another  night 
it  was  a  fascinating  manor  house  where  each 
room  was  in  itself  a  gem  of  interior  decoration 
— it  was  for  you  to  choose  whether  your  dreams 
would  be  Colonial  or  Elizabethan,  Louis 
Quinze  or  early  Italian. 

Instead  of  staying  unimaginatively  at  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier  or  Newport,  they  slept  in  a  sea- 
bound  house  on  that  picturesque  island  be¬ 
tween.  Another  night  brought  them  to  a 
high-perched  hostel  on  the  Falmouth  cliffs, 
and  the  night  after  that  they  stopped  in  a 
friend's  cottage  among  the  wind-swept  sand- 
dunes  outside  Provincetown. 


ROSE  BURT 


However  delightful  their  overnight  stand, 
each  morning  brought  its  thrill  of  impatience 
to  be  up  and  away,  whether  the  little  bus  had 
to  be  conducted  from  some  haughty,  electric- 
lighted  garage  or  backed  cautiously  out  from 
under  the  sleigh-shafts  in  a  farmer’s  barn. 

Bill  paid  and  luggage  loaded,  with  what 
enthusiastic  superiority  they  would  chug  away 
from  the  complacent  but  Argus-eyed  rocking- 
chair  brigade! 

They  found  plenty  of  people  stimulated  as 
they  were  by  caressing  sunshine  and  flying 
breeze,  from  the  proud  limousines  swinging 
by  -with  elegant  oilcloth-covered  traveling- 
trunk  lashed  behind  to  the  rickety  little  suc¬ 
cessors  of  pony-drawn  gipsy  wagons. 

pjOW  a  motor  tour  widens  your  horizon! 

You  had  always  thought  of  traffic  cops  as 
stanching  travel  at  intersecting  highways,  but 
you  learn  that  hi  some  conservative  cities  it  is 
good  form  for  such  an  officer  to  take  up  his 
position  on  a  street-corner,  still  directing 
traffic.  Unless  you  loathe  writing  up  your 
experiences — and  some  nice  folk  do — keep  a 
diary  of  a  motor  trip.  It’s  pleasant  reading 
of  a  Winter  evening  and  recalls  all  those  pre¬ 
cious  little  incidents  that  made  your  trip  what 
it. was:  the  luxury  of  consuming  chicken  sand¬ 
wiches  and  ice-cold  milk  at  your  ease  in  crepe 
de  Chine  negligee  the  evening  after  that  long, 
hot  day;  the  sparkle  of  that  dashing,  flashing 
motor-boat  ride  among  the  Thousand  Islands, 
while  the  bus  basked  by  the  landing;  the 
hatmting  thrill  that  came  with  the  moaning  of 
the  fognorns  offshore  in  the  dusk  as  you  drove, 
delayed,  along  a  lonesome  stretch  of  sea 
marsh.  A  thousand  atmospheres  of  sensations 
and  emotions  are  renewed  and  repeated. 

When  laying  out  a  trip,  unless  you  know 
absolutely  the  ins  and  outs  of  small  towns  or 
Summer  resorts,  plan  to  be  at  a  good  city 
hotel  for  the  night.  That  sounds  crazy! 
How  much  more  idyllic — and  cheap — it  would 
seem  to  sleep  in  the  cool  country  with  the 
crickets  chirping  in  the  long  grass  outside  the 
window,  and  fresh  eggs  and  rare  cream  for 
breakfast! 

There  comes  to  mind  a  night  spent  in  a  low- 
ceiled  room,  stifling,  still  baking  hot  from  the 
afternoon  glare,  no  bath.  Five  dollars  it 
cost — three  years  ago.  Breakfast  was  a  long- 
drawn-out  affair  (very  long)  of  cold  toast  and 
weak  coffee. 

The  next  night  was  spent  in  an  airy  room 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  city  hotel — bath  ad¬ 
joining — price  of  room,  four  dollars.  Break¬ 
fast  a  dream  of  ice-cold  grapefruit  and  toast 
piping  hot. 

^HE  spice  of  adventure  is  sprinkled  all  over 
a  well-planned  motor  trip.  You  can’t  keep 
it  out.  Possibly  the  taste  of  it  is  all  the  more 
delightful  because  it  isn’t  smarty  with  hard¬ 
ship. 

Still  there  are  folk,  as  is  perfectly  well 
known,  who  would  class  such  touring  as  effete. 
Give  them  a  tent,  a  blanket,  a  cooking-kit, 
and  they’ll  guarantee  a  life  fit  for  the  gods. 

A  certain  husky  young  couple  once  planned 
a  motor  honeymoon  and  promised  themselves 
some  real  life  in  the  open.  Camping  para¬ 
phernalia  in  all  its  infinite  variety  filled  their 
tonneau. 

Questioned  closely  after  they  returned, 
they  finally  admitted  that  only  one  night  did 
they  spend  in  the  open. 

It  can’t  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are 
numberless  motor  campers  and  trampers  who 
really  rough  it.  They  draw  up  at  twilight, 
build  their  fire,  heat  their  canned  beans  or 
broil  their  chops,  brew  their  coffee  and  roll 
up  in  more-or-less-warm  blankets  under  a 
lean-to  tent.  Some  of  ’em  sleep,  too,  in  spite 
of  their  pneumatic  mattresses  or  pine-bough 
springs — according  to  the  respective  ways 
tney’re  roughing  it.  With  the  right  pals, 
that  primitive  stuff  is  wonderful — no  joking. 

AND  you  soon  know  whether  you  have  the 
A  right  companions  on  a  motor  trip.  They 
must  be  the  enjoying  sort  of  folks,  the  ones 
that  can  see  the  fun  in  licking  an  ice-cream 
cone  behind  the  rain-curtains  as  well  as  in 
paying  for  a  two-fifty  dinner  at  the  niftiest 
hotel  on  the  route;  the  sort  that  can  appreciate 
a  little  giggling  New  England  brook  in  addition 
to  the  Grand  Canon;  the  sort  that  lean  out 
to  look  after  a  scurrying  brown  rabbit  and 
wave  chummily  to  a  bunch  of  goggling -eyed, 
bare-legged  youngsters. 

They  must  have  a  sense  of  humor,  not  so 
strong,  though,  to  think  it  screamingly  funny 
for  a  shoe  to  explode  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  but  the  sort  who  will  see  the 
sunny  side  of  the  situation  if  Fernwood  Inn 
turns  out  to  be  a  hundred  miles  from  a  fern 
Concluded  on  page  113 
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Keep  your  cotton  blouses  and  underthings 
as  dainty  and  fresh  as  your  silk  ones 


JUST  because  they  weren’t  silk  you 
thought  they  could  be  laundered 
any  old  way — your  dear  little  blouse 
all  of  rose  colored  voile  and  the  slim 
French  chemise  of  flesh  batiste  banded 
with  soft  old  blue.  So  you  calmly 
put  them  in  with  the  regular  laundry, 
with  the  thick,  heavy,  strong  things. 

But  how  soon  they  grew  sad  and 
worn!  How  quickly  they  lost  the 
charm  of  their  freshness!  The  rose 
blouse  was  quite  dead  and  lifeless  with 
its  tiny  tucks  all  scattered,  the  frilly 
collar  frayed  and  torn.  And  the 
hemstitched  bands  on  your  chemise 
were  just  thin,  miserable  strings  of  ma¬ 
terial.  They  looked  a  fright  on  you! 

It  was  so  unnecessary— not  the  least 
bit  their  fault.  All  the  pretty  things 
needed  to  make  them  last  was  the 


same  gentle  Lux  laundering  that  you 
always  give  your  silk  blouses  and 
underwear. 

Fine  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  cannot 
stand  ordinary  scrubbing  any  more 
than  georgettes  and  chiffons.  Rubbing 
roughens  them,  takes  away  their  nice 
smoothness.  It  tears  fine  hemstitching 
and  works  havoc  with  lovely  lace. 

Don’t  go  on  washing  your  voile  and 
batiste  blouses  the  old  ruinous  way. 
Treat  them  as  carefully  as  you  do  your 
crepe  de  Chine  ones.  Just  pure  bub¬ 
bling  Lux  suds  to  dip  them  up  and 
down  in.  And  rich  Lux  lather  to  be 


pressed  through  the  soiled  spots.  Even 
their  filet  collars  and  cuffs  will  come 
from  these  careful  suds  unharmed. 

Your  batiste  and  lawn  underthings 
— you  can  make  them  last  twice  as 
long.  The  Valenciennes  edgings  and 
insertions  can  go  into  the  foamy  Lux 
suds  without  a  qualm. 

Use  Lux  for  all  your  fine  lingerie 
things.  You  can  keep  them  whole 
and  beautiful  longer  than  you  ever 
before  thought  possible.  The  grocer, 
druggist  and  department  store  have 
Lux.  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


To  launder  line  lingerie  blouses  and  underthings 


Use  one  tablespoonful  of  Lux  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Whisk  the  flakes  into  a  rich  lather  in  very  hot  water. 

For  White  Things — Let  white  things  soak  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  dip  them  up  and  down  in  the 
foamy  suds.  Press  the  suds  gently  through  the  soiled 
spots.  Do  not  rub.  Rinse  in  three  hot  waters. 
Squeeze  the  water  out.  Do  not  wring.  Dry  in  the 
sun  and  press  with  a  hot  iron. 

For  Colors — Add  cold  water  until  the  suds  are 
iust  lukewarm.  Wash  very  quickly  to  prevent  the 
colors  from  running.  Rinse  in  three  lukewarm  waters. 
Dry  in  the  shade  and  press  with  a  warm  iron. 


Copyrighted  1920,  by  Lever  Bret.  Ce. 
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O  make  milady  more  beautiful,  Nadine  has 
created  six  toilet  preparations.  They  are 
Nadine’s  gifts  to  lovely  women,  to  meet 
every  toilet  requirement. 

And  the  assistance  they  give  milady  will  enhance  her  beauty, 
giving  her  a  delicate  rose-petal  complexion  of  bewitching 
fragrance. 

Milady  will  have  a  soft,  smooth,  velvety  shin,  with  just  a 
tint  of  color,  protection  from  sun  and  wind,  with  never  a 
hint  of  harm,  and  a  delightful  charm  which  will  linger  in 
the  memory. 


Millions  of  discriminating  women  have  learned  the  old, 
old  secrets  of  endearing  loveliness  from  Nadine.  And,  if 
you  wish,  you,  too,  can  learn  these  secrets. 

You  can  satisfy  your  Nadine  needs  at  your  favorite  toilet 
counter,  or  by  mail  from  us. 

NATIONAL  TOILET  COMPANY 

Department  T  Paris,  Tennessee 


Nadine  Preparations 

Truly  a  dainty  vision  of 
loveliness  and  pleasing 
fragrance. 

Nadine  Talcum . . .  30c 

Nadine  Face  Powder . 60c 

(Flesh,  Pink,  Brunette,  White) 

Nadine  Flesh  Soap . 30c 

Nadine  Rouge  Compacte.  -50c 

a  (Light,  Medium,  Dark) 

Egyptian  Cream . 60c 

(Heals  and  "Whitens) 

Nadinola  Cream  (2  sizes) 

(For  clearing  complexion) 

60c  and  $1.20 
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Concluded  from  page  110 

M  OTO  R  ITI  S 


or  the  shade  that  produces  one,  the  sort  who 
can  laugh  at  rain,  garage-men,  thank-you- 
ma’ams  and  cross-eyed  sign-posts. 

If  by  a  slip  of  fortune  your  roao-mates  turn 
out  to  be  the  species  that  glower  glumly  in 
distant  corners  of  the  tonneau  because  the 
driver  has  taken  the  wrong  road  at  the  forks — 
you  remember  they  advised  the  left,  or  be- ; 
cause  lunch  was  atrocious  at  the  Hoank 
House — they’d  mentioned  the  noteworthy  one 
farther  on  at  New  Gothere — your  trip  is  as 
vood  as  ruined.  And  nowhere  in  all  the  great 
world  of  motoring  does  a  person’s  disposition 
come  out  into  the  daylight  as  in  a  camping 
party.  Choose  carefully  your  circle  for  that 
special  sort  of  diversion. 

There’s  a  third  kind  of  vacation  wmch 
is  popular  and  deserves  to  be — in  brief,  it’s 
week-ending.  A  Friday  night  to  Monday 
morning  excursion,  or  even  a  Saturday-noon 
to  Sunday-night  jaunt,  can  often  iron  out  the 
wrinkles  of  all  the  previous  week’s  crumpling. 

A  congenial  quartet,  as  often  as  they  can 
make  it  through  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn, 
motor  themselves  to  a  little  mountain  inn 
perched  high  in  the  hills.  Sometimes  they 
cook  their  supper  like  gipsies  and  watch  the 
moon  rise  behind  the  hillside  trees;  sometimes 
they  push  ahead  and  eat  on  the  wide  porch 
while  the  sunset  colors  splash  the  western 
sky.  The  next  day  they  tramp,  climb  the 
mountain,  read,  eat  and  loaf,  and  when  it  is 
time  to  start  cityward,  they  have  the  joy  of 
slipping  through  the  cool,  airy  twilight  in¬ 
stead  of  jolting  crowdedly  on  a  hot,  cindery 
train. 

TF  YOU  live  in  the  city  and  own  a  car,  you 
1  ought  to  spend  every  week-end  in  the  open. 
Each  one  can  be  perfect  of  its  kind.  Use  it 
to  explore  your  part  of  the  country  within  a 
radius  of  two  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  horse-power. 

Don’t  be  discouraged  if  you  blunder  at 
times,  as  you  may  very  likely,  if  you  don’t 
know  the  best  overnight  places. 

Once  two  girls  on  a  stifling  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  found  their  week-end  plans  suddenly 
upset  and,  hurriedly  beating  their  brains  for 
a  substitute,  decided  on  a  trip  to  a  well-known 
lake,  which,  however,  they  had  never  visited. 
As  the  Blue  Book  offered  no  advice  about 
hotels,  they  queried  friends. 

“Why  not  the  Linger  Longer?”  suggested 
one  to  whom  they  applied. 

“Have  you  ever  stayed  there?”  inquired 
the  girls. 

“No,”  reluctantly.  “1  stay  at  a  camp  when 


I  go  to  Blue  Lake,  but  Linger  Longer  looks 
awfully  nice — just  a  little  white  house  in  sort 
of  an  orchard.” 

Well,  the  girls  motored  to  Linger  Longer. 

It  was  almost  terrifyingly  disappointing. 
They  certainly  would  have  trekked  out  into 
the  unmapped  dark  had  they  known  at  seven 
what  they  knew  at  nine.  All  the  evening 
long,  jubilant  motor  parties  drove  up  and 
drank  weak  beer  on  the  veranda.  A  jazz 
mechanical  player  racked  their  frightened  ears 
as  they  tossed  uneasily  in  a  rickety  bed,  with 
which  they  had  barricaded  the  door. 

But  such  experiences  don  t  come  often,  and 
make  the  nice  adventures  glow  in  contrast. 

Among  the  pleasantest  are  those  that  follow 
week-end  invitations  from  friends  and  near¬ 
friends. 

A  SIDE  from  all  sentimental  reasons,  which,  of 
^  course,  are  first  and  foremost,  you  save — oh, 
mercenary  thought — a  hotel  bill  and  you  never 
stay  long  enough  to  bore  or  be  bored,  just 
boarded.  To  be  sure,  you  are  not  so  free  and 
independent  as  when  you  stay  where  you  pay. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  sit  mewed  up  in  the 
house  looking  at  snap-shots  when  you’d 
rather  be  skipping  through  the  buttercups. 

And  suppose  your  hostess,  anticipating  your 
arrival,  invites  people  in  to  meet  you  at  tea 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  so,  if  you’re  a  trifle 
late  owing  to  tire  trouble  or  some  other  little 
mishap — Heaven  knows  there  are  enough 
tilings  that  can  delay  you — you  stand  the 
chance  of  being  dragged  into  the  presence  of 
freshly  organdied  ladies  while  you  still  carry 
the  evidence  of  your  shame  in  black  blobs  on 
your  blouse-frcnt. 

There’s  little  comfort  in  assuring  yourself 
that  the  yellow  organdy  in  your  suitcase  is 
exactly  as  pretty  as  that  pink  one  the  guest 
in  the  wicker  chair  is  wearing.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  you’re  in  your  dusty  motor-togs, 
and  the  yellow  organdy  remains  unseen  in  the 
suitcase. 

Next  to  week-ending  ranks  after-office- 
hout'ing.  It  means  a  number  of  pleasant  oc¬ 
casions;  perhaps  an  hour’s  ride  in  the  late 
afternoon  with  a  picnic  supper,  a  seashore 
sunset  and  a  starlight  return ;  or  it  may  signify 
an  early  dinner  or  supper  at  home  and  a  lazy 
evening  drive  with  a  stop  somewhere. 

But  whatever  form  of  motoritis  gets  you — 
perhaps  you  may  have  complications — don’t 
ever  become  stiff-faced  and  blase-featured,  for 
motoring  is  too  joyful  a  pursuit  to  be  thus 
bleakly  represented.  The  normal  motor 
expression  should  contain  a  chessy-cat  grin! 
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UNDER  a  top-coat, 
there’s  nothing  that 
looks  so  well  as  a  dark 
satin  frock!  It  serves  so 
many  purposes  that  it  is 
really  economical,  too. 

A  satin  with  the  rich 
lustre  of  Goetz"  All  Silk 
Satin  is  as  smart  for  formal 
wear  as  it  is  for  the  street. 
It  drapes  gracefully,  and 


you  do  not  tire  of  smart, 
one-tone  colorings  as  you 
do  of  a  figured  silk. 

You’ll  find  all  the  de¬ 
sirable  shades  — evening 
and  suit  colors  in  Goetz 
All  Silk  Sntin  and  staple 
colors  in  Goetz  Taffeta. 

The  name  “Goetz”  is 
woven  in  white  in  the 
selvage. 


GOETZ  SILK  MFG.  CO. 


*“Gets”  Madison  Avenue  at  34th  Street,  New  York 


BEAUTY’S  ALLY,  SOFT  WATER 


cotton  mills  at  Fall  River,  the  silk  mills  at 
Paterson  on  the  Passaic,  the  famous  silk  mills 
at  Lyons,  France.  They  are  all  dependent 
upon  soft  water.  You  know  the  rivers  are 
soft  that  attracted  them.” 

“That  reminds  us.,”  we  interrupted,  “of  the 
story  our  Slovak  maid  was  telling  us  the  other 
day.  She  has  the  loveliest,  fairy-tale-like 
way  of  telling  us  about  the  life  in  her  little 
village.  They  made  all  their  own  linen  at 
home,  and  she  was  describing  how  they  grew 
and  gathered  the  flax  themselves,  and  then 
how  they  washed  it  in  a  little  pool  their  old 
grandmother  knew  of  and  that  her  mother  and 
her  mother’s  mother  had  known  before  her. 
The  knowledge  was  a  kind  of  family  heir¬ 
loom. 

"It  reminds  us  also  of  a  beautiful  photo¬ 
graph 'that  we  saw  of  a  Russian  peasant 
woman  in  Canada  washing  the  flax  for  her 
home-made  linens  in  a  newly  found  stream  in 
the  land  of  her  adoption.  Those  peasant 
women  find  their  soft-water  spots  as  if  by 
instinct,  don’t  they?  We’re  not  like  that. 
How  can  we  tell  soft  water?” 

“QNE  of  the  simplest  ways  is  to  just  put 
soap  into  water.  If  there  is  hardness  in  the 
water,  it  will  show  in  the  pearly  color  of  the 
water.  Don’t  imagine  it  is  the  soap.  It’s 
the  hardness,  the  insoluble  soap  curds  that 
give  it  that  look.” 

“Dear  me!  That  pearl  color  always  meant 
a  rich  soapy  fluid  to  me.” 

“If  you  don’t  like  to  believe  me,”  said  he — — - 

“Oli,”  we  hastened  to  apologize,  "we  didn’t 
mean  that!” 

‘  But,  really,”  said  he,  “I  wish  you’d  go  to 
the  drug-store  and  buy  a  tube  of  distilled 
water  and  then  mix  soine  soap  with  it.  The 
water  will  remain  perfectly  clear.  Then  if 
you  want  to  know  just  exactly  how  hard  your 
water  is,  just  how  many  grains  of  hardness  it 
contains  compared  to  some  other  city  or  town 
whose  water  you  know,  you  can  ask  your  city 
chemist  or  your  bureau  of  wrater,  and  if  you 
live  in  the  country,  yoti  can  ask  your  state 
agricultural  experiment  station.  The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  especially  good  because  you 
can  send  them  a  bottle  of  the  water  from 
your  own  driven  wells,  and  they’ll  examine  it 
fur  you.” 

“What  a  splendid  service!”  we  exclaimed 
cn  husiastically: 

"Yes,  but  it’s  up  to  the  women  to  take  up 
this  subject  of  hard  water  and  see  that  they 
get  rid  of  it  in  their  homes.  They  are  the  ones 
who  must  educate  their  communities.  They 
are  the  ones  who  must  discuss  it  at  town  meet¬ 
ings  and  at  their  clubs.  They  must  see  to  it 
that  their  town  water  has  the  proper  softness, 
or  they  must  somehow  inveigle  their  farmer 
husbands  into  installing  a  softening  system 
on  the  farm.  ’ 

YV  E  SHOULDN’T  especially  imagine  that 
chickens  wrould  cafe  for  soft  water,” 
we  ventured,  knowing  nothing  about  chickens, 
“but  don’t  you  think  soft  water  would  be  ever 
so  good  for  the  cows? 


“You  know  farmers  used  to  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  installing  all  sorts  of  labor-saving 
devices  on  the  farm  before  they  put  running 
water  into  the  house.  We  never  knew  whether 
to  believe  it  or  not.  Most  American  husbands 
have  such  a  way  of  spoiling  then-  wives!” 

“In  order  to  understand  the  whole  nature 
of  this  varying  hardness  of  water,”  the  engi¬ 
neer  interrupted,  “we  must  look  to  the  sources 
of  our  water  supply. 

“We’ve  always  been  brought  up  to  regard 
rain-water  as  soft  water,”  he  continued,  “but 
by  the  time  a  fresh  rain  has  caught  all 
the  impurities  and  gases  of  the  air,  it  is 
about  twice  as  hard  as  New  Yonk’s  Catskill 
supply.” 

“Speaking  of  the  hardness  of  rain-water,” 
we  interrupted,  “in  Bermuda,  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  rain-water.  There  is  no  other  fresh¬ 
water  supply — and  Nature  lias  been  so  kind  as 
to  provide  rain  regularly  every  night — yet  wo 
judge  their  water  is  quite  hard  and  that  by 
reason  of  their  architecture. 

“TN  BERMUDA,  when  a  man  wants  to 
1  build  a  house,  he  begins  by  cutting  coral 
blocks  out  of  what  is  going  to  be  the  cellar 
and  then  topping  Ms  house  with  a  roof  that 
is  one  coral  catch-basin.  As  coral  is  really 
a  soft  lime  formation,  don’t  you  think  that 
some  of  it  will  be  soluble  in  the  water?” 

“I  have  no  doubt,”  said  the  engineer.  “Of 
course,  most  of  our  water  supply  is  obtained 
from  open  rivers,  from  springs  and  from  deep- 
driven  wells.  As  a  rule,”  he  went  on,  “rivers 
are  softer  than  the  springs  in  the  same  locality, 
and  both  are  softer  than  the  driven  wells — and 
that,  of  course,  because  the  underground  waters 
dissolve  more  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium 
salts  that  cause  the  hardness  of  water.  It’s 
because  there  is  very  little  of  these  salts  in 
the  soil  of  New  England  that  the  waters  there 
are  usually  soft.  It’s  because  North  Dakota, 
for  instance,  and  some  of  the  other  Western 
States  are  so  rich  in  these  salts  that  so  many 
waters  there  are  hard. 

“  RUT  to  show  you  what  a  complicated  prob- 
lem  it  all  is,  we’ve  been  saying  that  New 
York’s  Catskill  system  is  so  delightfully  soft, 
and  yet  right  across  from  New  York,  on 
Staten  Island,  the  water  has  a  hardness  of 
14  grains  per  gallon  compared  to  New  York’s 
2.5  grains,  and  an  artesian  well  that  a  firm 
lately  drove  across  the  East  River  had  24 
grains.  Indeed,  there  is  Fairport,  New  York, 
where  the  hardness  in  the  water  mounts 
to  56  grains,  wMch  isn’t  far  below  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  such  places  out  West  as  Differ, 
Nebraska,  with  64  grains,  Mitchell,  South 
Dakota,  with  71  grains,  and  Portland, 
Colorado,  with  73.” 

Isn’t  it  delightful  how  many  scientific  facts, 
how  many  statistics  you  can  stand,  once  you’re 
interested  in  a  subject?  But  it’s  in  soft, 
smooth  complexions  and  brilliant,  fluffy  hair 
that  we’re  especially  interested — aren’t  we? — 
and  that,  not  alone  for  beauty's  sake,  but 
becatise  it  means  health  and  real,  not  make- 
believe,  cleanliness. 


SHAMPOO 

produces  that  soft,  fluffy,  glossy,  naturally  wavy 
hair  that  adds  charm  to  even  the  most  beautiful 
face.  By  immediately  dissolving  and  removing 
all  dandruff,  dirt  and  excess  oil  it  leaves  a  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  healthy  and  pliant  scalp  which  gives 
the  hair  a  chance  to  become  as  beautiful  as  nature 
intended  it  to  be. 


For  Sale  at  all  Drug  Stores 

CantLrox  costs  about  three  cents  a  shampoo. 
No  good  hair  wash  costs  less.  A  few  minutes 
only  are  required  for  its  use.  You  simply  moisten 
the  head  with  Canthrox  and  rinse  it  thoroughly, 
after  which  the  hair  dries  quickly. 

IL  S.  PETERSON  &.  CO.,  Dept.  1 70,  2 14  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Free  Trial 

To  show 

wner  ,he  mer_ 

its  of  Canthrox  and 
to  prove  that  it  is 
in  all  ways  a  most 
satisfactory  hair 
wash,  we  send  one 
perfect  shampoo 
free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  two 
cents  for  postage. 


TAKE  it  with  you  on  all  your  trips;  be¬ 
side  the  fact  that  it  is  so  simple  and 
delightful  to  apply  and  so  effective  as  a 
thorough  cleanser,  the  use  of 

CANTHROX 
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THE  EASIEST 
HOUSE-PLANTS 


Growing  up  with 

OLGATE’S 


Anyone  not  over  sev¬ 
enteen  years  of  age  may 
try  for  generous  money 
prizes,  which  will  be 
given  for  the  best  photo- 
graphs  of  a  Colgate 
display. 


contest ! 

AT  least  one  of  the 
l  stores  in  your 
neighborhood  will  have 
a  special  window  dis¬ 
play  of  Colgate’s  Ribbon 
Dental  Cream.  These 
windows  will  be  ready 
to  photograph  begin¬ 
ning  October  1st. 


$1005.—  in  Prizes 

Look  for  a  store  window  with  the  Colgate  pic¬ 
tures  and  packages  in  it.  The  dealer  will  gladly  allow 
you  to  take  a  picture  of  his  window. 

Look  on  the  back  covers  of  some  of  the  October 
magazines  where  you  will  find  all  the  rules  of  the 
contest.  Or  write  to  Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  53,  199 
Fulton  Street,  New  York,  for  particulars. 

Ask  an  older  friend  who  takes  pictures  or  the  man 
from  whom  you  buy  films  to  advise  you  how  to 
photograph  windows.  Taking  pictures  through  plate 
glass  is  a  tricky  operation  and  one  that  you  may 
never  have  tried  before. 

And  let  parents  remember,  too,  that  by  encouraging 
the  boys  and  girls  to  enter  this  unique  contest,  there 
is  not  only  added  zest  to  Kodak-ing,  but  a  fresh  in¬ 
terest  in  the  importance  of  brushing  the  teeth  regu¬ 
larly,  night  and  morning.  The  delicious  flavor  of 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream  is  an  important  help  in  form¬ 
ing  that  habit  for  health. 


Colgate's — the  safe  dentifrice — is  indorsed 
by  more  dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice. 


1 1 5  CASH  PRIZES 

Enter  your  photographs 
in  the  contest,  for  which 
prizes  will  be  awarded 
as  follows : 

For  the  best  photo¬ 
graph  ...  $100 
For  the  3  next 

best  .  .  $50  each 
For  the  10  next 
best  .  .  $25  each 
For  the  101  next 
best  .  .  $5  each 

Prizes  will  be  awarded 
before  January  1st,  and 
winners  will  be  announc¬ 
ed  in  an  early  1921  issue 
of  this  magazine.  In  case 
of  a  tie,  each  will  receive 
the  full  value  of  the  prize 
tied  for. 


The  Rubens 

Shelters  Baby 

The  Rubens  is  necessary  both  to 
baby’s  health  and  baby's  comfort. 
The  double  lap  gives  necessary 
protection  to  chest  and  stomach — 
the  adjustable  coat  shape  insures 
easy  fit,  with  no  buttons  to  trouble. 

RUBENS  INFANT  SHIRT 

Made  in  all  materials  for  children  of  all 
ages.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  to  us. 
For  your  protection,  insist  on  the  genu¬ 
ine  RUBENS. 

Manufactured  only  by 

RUBENS  &  MARBLE,  Inc. 

6  North  Market  Street  Chicago 


Look  for  this  Trade- Marl 


Put  on  and  off 
like  a  coat 

Always  fits 
perfectly 


BY  EDWARD  I.  FARRINGTON 


PEOPLE  who  can  give  their  plants  only 
a  little  attention  should  choose  those 
which  are  easiest  to  manage.  The  list 
includes  geraniums,  semperflorens,  begonias, 
primroses,  lantanas,  impatiens  and  the  Dutch 
bulbs  among  flowering  plants.  For  foliage 
plants  choose  these:  Palms — the  Kentia, 
the  Phenix  or  the  Sago;  Ferns — the  Boston, 
Scotti  or  Asparagus,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  As¬ 
pidistra,  Sanseveria,  Wandering  Jew,  Eex 
Begonia. 

GROWING  BULBS 

BULBOUS  plants  are  among  the  easiest  of 
all  kinds  to  grow  and  are  especially  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  simplest  to  manage  are 
the  Chinese  lily  and  the  paper-white  narcissus. 
They  will  flower  in  a  few  weeks  and  give  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  all  Winter.  Dutch  hyacinths, 
freesias,  various  narcissi  including  daffodils 
and  jonquils,  and  crocuses  give  little  more 
trouble,  although  they  require  more  time. 
The  only  tulip  which  will  bloom  before  Janu¬ 
ary  is  the  little  Due  von  Thol.  In  choosing 
the  varieties  to  force,  make  sure  that  you  get 
kinds  that  are  adapted  to  house  culture.  The 
brief  list  given  above  can  be  added  to  as  the 
grower  gains  experience. 

Any  ordinary  potting-soil,  especially  if  con¬ 
taining  a  good  percentage  of  sand,  will  serve 
for  bulbs.  Have  good  drainage  in  the  pots 
and  with  all  the  smaller  bulbs  use  several  to¬ 
gether.  Bulb-pans,  so  called,  which  are 
merely  wide,  low  pots,  are  especially  good  for 
bulbs.  After  potting  up  the  bulbs,  set  the 
pots  in  a  cold-frame  or  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
Then  cover  them  with  sifted  coal-ashes,  or 
better  still,  with  sand,  four  or  five  inches  deep. 
If  you  have  a  cement  floor  in  the  cellar,  spread 
three  or  four  inches  of  sand  or  ashes  on  the 
floor  for  the  pots  to  rest  upon. 

Another  plan  is  to  dig  a  trench  out-of-doors 
and  bury  the  pots  under  sand  or  ashes.  This 
work  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  bulbs  may 
be  kept  cool  and  the  top  growth  retarded  until 
the  pots  have  been  filled  with  roots.  Give  a 
thorough  soaking  when  potting  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  more  water  will  be  needed  unless  the 
cellar  atmosphere  happens  to  be  very  dry.  In 
that  event,  wet  down  the  sand  occasionally. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  proper  root¬ 
ing  of  bulbs  varies.  The  following  table  is, 
however,  approximate : 

Paper- white  narcissi — 6  weeks. 

Roman  hyacinths — 8  weeks. 

Daffodils,  jonquils  and  Poet’s  narcissi — 12 
weeks. 

Dutch  hyacinths — 14  weeks. 

Tulips — 16  weeks. 

Crocuses— 16  weeks. 

YOU  can  determine  the  condition  of  the 
bulbs  by  taking  up  a  pot.  If  the  roots  show 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  you  can  know 
it  is  ready  for  forcing.  It  is  best  to  bring  up 
a  few  plants  at  a  time,  and  they  should  not 
be  taken  immediately  to  the  living-room. 
Keep  them  in  a  moderately  dark  place,  as 
under  a  table  in  a  cool  room,  for  a  week  or  two 
and  then  shift  them  to  the  living-room  for 
the  tops  to  develop.  Keep  them  away  from 
drafts  and  currents  of  hot  air. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  methods 
just  described.  Freesia  and  oxalis  bulbs  do 
not  need  to  be  put  away  in  the  dark.  The 
roots  and  tops  will  develop  simultaneously  in 
any  cool  room  out  of  the  sun.  These  are  the 
only  bulbous  plants  of  those  mentioned  which 
can  be  kept  pver  from  year  to  year.  The 
others  are  useless  after  one  forcing  except  that 
tulips,  Dutch  hyacinths,  daffodils  and  cro¬ 
cuses  can  be  set  out  in  the  garden. 

When  buying  your  bulbs,  get  all  you  will 
need  for  succession  of  bloom  and  store  them  in 
a  cool  place  until  wanted.  Some  should  be 
started  very  early  to  have  flowers  in  early 
Whiter.  Pot  up  about  as  follows: 

Freesias — J  uly-October. 

Callas — July-September. 

Roman  hyacinths — August-October. 
Paper-white  narcissi — August-J anuary . 
Dutch  hyacinths — September-October. 
Crocuses — September-October. 

gOME  bulbs  can  readily  be  forced  in  water. 

In  fact,  that  is  the  best  way  to  grow  the 
Chinese  lily.  The  paper-white  narcissus,  Ro¬ 
man  hyacinth,  and  the  Due  von  Thol  tulip 
can  be  grown  in  water  almost  as  readily.  The 
plan  also  serves  for  crocuses.  Have  a  bowl 
partly  filled  with  small  pebbles.  Set  the  bulbs 
in  these  pebbles  so  that  they  will  be  firm  and 
use  enough  water  to  cover  them  half-way  to 
the  top.  Set  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place  until 
roots  have  grown  through  the  stones.  Then 
bring  to  the  light.  Growing  bulbs  in  pre¬ 
pared  fiber  is  getting  to  be  a  common  practise. 
It  is  an  easy  way  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
fiber  moist  at  all  times  but  not  wet.  If  it 
dries  out,  the  bulbs  will  be  spoiled.  This  plan 
is  not  feasible  for  tulips. 

GETTING  NEW  PLANTS 

]VT  ANY  housewives  prefer  to  buy  their 
plants  already  started  in  the  Autumn. 
It  is  a  much  cheaper  plan  to  buy  small  plants 
in  the  Spring.  Many  plants  can  be  grown 
from  seed  without  difficulty,  seeds  being  started 
in  late  Spring.  They  include  abutilons,  prim¬ 
roses,  Jerusalem  cherry,  heliotrope,  cyclamen 
(fifteen  months  are  required  to  grow  these 
plants  to  flowering  size  so  that  seed  is  often 
sown  in  November).  Other  plants  which  can 
be  grown  from  seed,  but  which  should  be  sown 
in  Summer,  are  mignonette  (Sow  the  seed  in 
the  pots  where  th& plants  are  to  flower),  cobea 
scandens,  thunbergia  alata,  petunias,  nastur¬ 
tiums,  French  marigolds,  schizanthus. 

If  flowering  plants  are  set  in  the  garden 
during  the  Summer,  an  excellent  method  is  to 
take  them  from  the  pots  and  set  them  in  bot¬ 
tomless  cardboard  or  wooden  boxes  which  will 
check  the  side  growth  of  the  roots  and  make 
potting  up  in  the  Autumn  easier. 


For 
Baby’s 
Sake— 

Send  10  cents 
for  a  generous 
sample  of 
Kora-Konia 

Forty  odd  years 
ago,  no  one  knew 
of  Borated  Tal¬ 
cum,  which  Mr. 
Mennen  had  just 
originated.  It  was 
several  years  before  every  mother  in 
the  country  learned  about  Talcum, 
and  in  the  meantime,  babies  suffered 
for  their  mothers’  ignorance. 

Now  wonderful  Kora-Konia  is  just 
as  essential  to  Baby’s  health  and  com¬ 
fort  as  is  Borated  Talcum  although  it 
is  an  entirely  different  preparation  and 
serves  a  different  purpose. 

From  the  day  that  you  first  use 
Kora-Konia,  Baby  will  be  happier 
because  his  skin  will  be  free  of  irrita¬ 
tion  or  chafing. 

Kora-Konia  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
effective  treatment  ever  discovered  for 
severe  skin  irritation,  scalds  and  raw 
or  chafed  skin.  It  is  a  highly  med¬ 
icated  powder  combining  ingredients 
of  remarkable  healing  virtue.  One  trial 
on  baby’s  poor  little  inflamed  legs  and 
body  will  con vince  you  that  Kora-Konia 
is  in  dispensable  and  a  wonderful  remedy. 

It  is  equally  grateful  for  adult  skin 
irritations — sunburn  especially.  So 
don’t  let  baby  suffer — don’t  suffer 
yourself  just  because  of  reluctance  to 
try  a  new  product.  It  is  easy  to  try 
and  learn  about  Kora-Konia. 

Just  send  io  cents  for  a  generous 
sample  box.  Even  this  small  box  will 
soothe  crying  Baby  into  restful  slum¬ 
ber  a  good  many  times.  Send  for  it 
for  Baby’s  sake. 

Ths  Mennsn  Company 

331  CENTRAL  AVENUE 

Newark.  H.J.  U.SiT 

Laboratories:Newar]i,  N.  J.,Montreal,Que. 

Sales  Agent  in  Canada: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie&Co.,  Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


^Light  and  Power 

with  a  twist  of  the  wiist 

Every  single  electric  socket  everywhere 
is  made  instantly  useful  for  two  purposes. 

3/^3§p 

OR  $125  EACH 

The  device  that  makes 
Electrical  Appliances 
completely  convenient.  The 
dominantly  superior  plug. 

At  your  Dealer’s 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO, 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


BYE  WALKER 


crakes  the 
first  steps  eas^N 

Strengthens  little  legs  and 
keeps  baby  sate  and  happy. 
Durable  steel  frame.  Good 
rollers.  Canvas  seat  and 
toy  -  basket  removable  for 
washing. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  catalog  of  Rock  -  a  -  Bye 
Baby  Specialties. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co. , 

2701  Leffingwell  Ave., 
ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


TtSS^ani  Maternity  Corset 


The  perfect  corset  for  the  Expectant  Mother. 
Gives  ample  support  without  compressing: 
readily  adjustable.  Harmonizes  the  figure  and 
conceals  condition.  Over  a  million  worn. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us  direct 
FR  FF  A-  big  76  page  Style  Book  describing1  this  corset 
i  and  0£her  Maternity  Wearing  Apparel  sent  free. 

Lane  Bryant  Dd-pi’  “mf  Ave  Nev/York 
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“All  aboard l” 


My.  how  the  youngsters  do  make  their  Choo- 
Choo  Cars  travel  these  days! 

They  just  live  on  them,  because  Choo-Choos 
have  a  way  of  going  straight  to  their  fun- 
loving  hearts  and  staying  there. 

And  while  the  little  ones  are  having  the  time 
of  their  lives,  theyare  building  sturdy  muscles 
and  filling  their  expanding  lungs  with  health¬ 
giving  fresh  air. 

Right  now  your  youngster  ought  to  have  a 

QjOQ&MlCAR 

You  can  get  Choo-Choos  at  most  toy  shops 
and  department  stores.  They  come  in  four 

sizes.  ' 

But  be  sure  to  look  for  the  name  Choo-Choo 
Car  on  the  seat.  The  attractive  design  of  the 
Choo-Choo  means  a  more  delighted  child  and 
its  strong  construction  means  real  economy 
for  you. 

The  horse’s  head  with  the  wiggling  ears  is 
made  of  five-ply  hardwood  veneer— practi¬ 
cally  unbreakable. 

The  wheels  are  solid  pieces  ot  hard  rock  ma¬ 
ple  and  there  are  two  of  them  in  front  to  pre¬ 
vent  upsets.  The  seat  is  a  single  piece  of 
selected  bass  wood. 

Write  us  if  your  regular  store  does  not  carry 
Choo-Choo  Cars. 

The  Wilkinson  Mfg.  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

We  are  sole  manufacturers  of  the  Safety  Coaster” 
And  “Columbian  Coaster”  Wagons. 


ZO/utall  Tatum 
'Lila to  on  Special 
ZDatcv  Bottle, 

1 — “Holdfast”  unlosable  stopper; 
chain  won’t  twist. 

2  —  Four  thicknesses  of  fabric  and 
rubber. 

3 —  Monogram  assures  dependable 
goods. 

4—  Real  guarantee  for  two  years. 

5 —  Heavy  rubber  binding  resists  strain. 

6 —  Soft,  smooth  surface. 

7 —  Full  capacity. 

Obtainable  at  all  first-class  drug  stores 

dto  Cnfnrtwo  (JIT.  7  r  west  of 
ipj,  JU  qt.  size  JpJ  .  /  J  Mississippi 

Other  sizes  in  proportion 

Whitall  Tatum  Company 

75  Years  Makers 
of  Dependable  Goods 
New  York  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco 


TTT-lb  Man 
Will  not  burst  it 


Tfie Bottle  of 
SoVen  Points 


Concluded  from  page  6  7 

UP  THE  LADDER 


me;  there  wasn’t  the  least  danger  that  the 
stoppers  would  knock  down  the  other  toilet 
articles  in  their  descent.  The  elaborate  vases 
still  screamed  to  be  dusted,  but  for  the  first 
time  I  refused  to  be  their  servant.  A  big 
stack  of  unused  books  and  magazines  lay  in 
disorder  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to 
know  that  I  had  sorted  them  for  the  last  time. 
Some  wabbly  flower-pot  stands,  a  tabouret, 
several  chairs  and  rockers  which  had  caused 
me  many  anxious  moments  of  suspense,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  carved  picture-frames  and  various  other 
articles  completed  the  array.  And  above 
them  all  towered  a  statue  on  its  pedestal:  the 
very  statue  that  I  was  always  fearing  would 
fall  on  baby. 

Our  house  was  so  much  more  livable  after 
this  first  effort  at  elimination  that  I  decided 
to  carry  the  idea  a  bit  farther. 

The  cut  glass  was  removed  from  the  top  of 
the  buffet  and  kept  in  the  cupboard;  and  the 
silver,  which  had  been  so  much  in  evidence  on 
the  top  of  the  china-closet,  was  cleaned,  care¬ 
fully  wrapped  and  put  into  a  chest. 

By  degrees  I  came  to  see  the  whole  problem 
of  housekeeping  in  the  light  of  a  formidable 
looking  cancellation  question,  and  I  became 
watchful,  eliminating  non-essentials  whenever 
I  discovered  them.  For  instance,  when  my. 
stair  carpet  became  worn,  I  refused  to  replace 
it  with  another  dusty  successor.  I  varnished 
the  steps,  put  on  rubber  treads  and — for 
the  first  time  in  my  housekeeping — cleaned 
the  stairs  joyfully.  As  my  bedroom  carpets 
began  to  give  way,  I  replaced  them  with  small 
rugs  before  dressers  and  beds.  (The  floors  had 
previously  been  stained  and  varnished.) 
The  bedrooms  looked  more  attractive  thus, 
were  far  more  sanitary  and  were  very  easy  to 
keep  clean. 

In  our  case  the  process  of  elimination  has 
changed  a  stuffy,  nerve-racking,  house  into  a 
cheerful,  livable  home.  It  has  changed  a 
nervous,  irritable  woman  into  a  companionable 
wife  and  mother.  By  cutting  out  the  non- 
essentials  we  have  been  enabled  to  get  a 
clearer  vision  of  and  a  firmer  grasp  on  the 
verities  of  life  itself. 

Mbs.  A.  C.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 


AND  speaking  of  non-essentials,  hear  how 
^  another  family  got  rid  of  those  cluttering 
its  attic  and  barn  and  house  by  cashing  in  on 
them — selling  a  pound  of  worthless  rubbish  for 
a  pound  of  satisfying  joy. 


“THERE  IS  MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR” 

V  \  U  R  family  is  not  quite  so  hopeless  as  the 
man  whom  Shakespeare  describes  who 
has  “No  music  in  himself  and  is  not  stirred  by 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,”  for  while  none  of  us 
possess  any  natural  ability  in  that  line,  we 
certainly  enjoy  listening  to  those  who  do. 

We  all  agreed  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the 
children  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  with  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  music.  If  they 
learned  no  more,  they  should  at  least  be  able 
to  recognize  well-known  airs,  distinguish 
between  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  world’s  great 
singers  and  composers. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  we  agreed 
that  the  only  practical  way  of  bringing  music 
into  our  home  was  to  buy  a  phonograph. 
But  phonographs  of  the  better  class  cost 
money,  and  that  is  a  scarce  article  on  a  farm 
where  we  are  all  kept  busy  trying  to  outwit  old 
High  Cost  of  Living. 

After  a  family  council  we  decided  upon  this 
plan:  each  one  of  us  would  earn  all  he  could,  in 
any  way  he  could,  before  Christmas  time. 
Then  we  would  combine  our  earnings,  and  buy 
the  phonograph  for  the  family  Christmas  gift. 
We  were  neither  to  give  nor  receive  any  other 
presents  in  the  family. 

Big  brother  started  the  collection,  giving 
five  dollars  he  had  earned  by  driving  a  truck 
for  a  neighbor.  And  father  contributed  a  long- 
overdue  account  which  we  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting.  Mother  packed  and  shipped  grapes, 
and  the  odds  and  ends  of  surplus  food  we  had 
on  hand. 

Middle-sized  brothers  had  suffered,  the 
Winter  before,  from  a  severe  attack  of  trapping 
fever;  and  as  a  result  they  possessed  certain 
carefully  dried  black-and-white  skins  which 
had  been  relegated  to  the  barn,  out  of  smelling 
distance.  These  sold  readily,  and  with  them 
went  the  hide  of  the  cow  that  fell  into  the 
canon  last  Summer  and  broke  her  neck. 

All  the  spare  chickens  were  given  a  free  rid  a 
to  town,  and  swelled  the  fund  materially. 

The  baby,  after  prolonged  efforts,  shook  six 
pennies  out  of  his  bank,  and  donated  two  of 
them  to  the  fund.  I  learned  later  that  he 
spent  the  other  four  for  chewing-gum;  but 
this  only  indicated  that  he  had  not  yet  de¬ 
veloped  a  proper  appreciation  of  relative 
values. 

Still  we  were  a  little  short  of  the  required 
amount.  So  we  made  a  “clean  up”  all  over  the 
place.  There  was  a  pile  of  worn-out  auto 
tires,  bundles  of  old  -  newspapers,  discarded 
plowshares  and  other  irons,  a  bag  or  two  of 
rags  too  badly  worn  to  serve  even  for  patches, 
and  other  things  in  which  the  junkman  delights. 

So  at  last  we  proudly  brought  our  Christmas 
present  home. 

We  have  never  really  missed  the  money  we 
spent  for  it;  but  we  certainly  would  miss  the 
phonograph  now  if  we  were  compelled  to  do 
without  it. 

Mrs.  Floy  L.  Smith,  Fairoaks,  Cal. 


TDOSSIBLY  this  letter  will  offer  a  sugges- 
tion  to  other  families  equally  desirous 
of  “ music  in  the  air.”  No  doubt  there  will 
be  a  general  “ clean  up”  of  junk  piles  hitherto 
neglected. 

If  you  have  enjoyed  these  experiences  of 
others,  and  have  found  inspiration  in  them, 
won't  you,  in  turn,  send  in  to  the  page  an 
account  of  your  own  most  helpful  experience 
along  lines  of  money-making ,  home-making, 
or  life-making ?  For  every  letter  found 
available  and  published,  five  dollars  will  be 
paid  on  date  of  publication. 


Ho  for  school  days!  Of  course  your  daughter  will  be  well  supplied 
'with  *  ‘regulation’ ’  dresses  and  middies!  The  ECHO  1V1-A.ID  hind  are 
especially  suitable. 


GUARANTEED  BY  MAKERS 


Each  ECHO  MAID  looks  as  though  it  had  been  tailored  to 
individual  measure — even  the  tiniest  details  have  been  given 
painstaking  care,  while  the  practical  qualities  of  wear  and 
retention  of  shape  have  not  been  overlooked.  If  your  store 
does  not  carry  ECHO  MAID  dresses  and  middies,  write  our 
Dept.  307  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

There  are  ECHO  MAID  fancy  dresses  of  silk  and  of  serge 
for  the  school  girl’s  more  formal  needs. 


Eiseman  Bros.Mfg.  Go. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  NEW  YORK.  CITY 


THE  BLOCH  CHARIOT  is  the  latest 
creation  of  the  Bloch  designers.  It 
combines  every  good  feature  of  all  types  of 
baby  vehicles.  Its  adjustable  back  gives 
ideal  support  when  baby  is  sitting  up  and, 
when  dropped,  provides  perfect  comfort  for 
a  good,  sound  sleep.  Light  weight  and 
scientific  running  gear  add  to  mother’s 
pleasure  on  the  daily  stroll.  Its  beauty 
of  line  and  proportion  is  only  the  visible 


evidence  of  its  scientific  construction  and 
supreme  quality. 

Bloch  Go-Carts  and  Baby  Carriages  have 
been  the  standard  for  over  thirty  years. 
Made  of  genuine  reed,  they  are  famous  for 
their  quality,  workmanship  and  the  years 
of  service  they  give.  Your  dealer  will  be 
delighted  to  show  you  the  new  Bloch 
models— especially  this  latest  product:  the 
Bloch  Chariot. 


An  interesting  and  instructive  booklet  entitled  Two  Mothers 
Qet  Together”  will  be  mailed  you  free  on  request.  We  will 
appreciate  your  mentioning  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

BLOCH  GO-CART  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER-PROOF 


FOR  BABY’S  CRIB 

Hygienic  waterproof  sheeting 
that  really  protects 

It  is  pure  white,  light,  soft, 
pliable.  Not  heating,  ert  ates 
no  perspiration,  chafing  or 
irritation.  Easily  cleaned — 
always  fiesh,  daintv,  sweet. 
36  in.  wide,  light  or  heavy  ;  54 
in.  wide,  heavy  weight  only. 
GET  THE  GENUINE. 
Took  for  Stork  trade  mark. 
If  your*  dealer  does 
not  have  Stork  Sheet¬ 
ing  write  us. 

The  Stork  Co.,  Dept. 

2-K,  Boston,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Stork  Shoe 
Stork  Pants,  etc. 


Use  LT 

«uiiA  Hail' 

the/AS£ 

£2S£  Brush 
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“A  Boy  Can  Be  Careless 

in  picking  out  his  father,  but  his  mother  has  got 
to  be  a  good  woman.  Big  men  have  always 
had  good  judgment  in  choosing  their  mothers,” 
quotes  a  father  of  two  successful  sons,  in  the 
friendly  talk  with  the  readers  of  The  Delineator. 
You  will  chuckle  over 

“The  New  Freedom” 

by  Irving  Bacheller 

who  says  that  the  future  is  up  to  the  women. 
The  November  number  has  a  lavish  amount  of 
fiction.  You  have  been  waiting  for 

the  conclusion  of  the  serial 

“Careless  Daughters” 

by  J\[albro  Bartley 

If  you  have  not  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
Delineator,  you  will  want  to  begin  with  the 
November  number,  for  there  youll  find  the 
second  instalment  of 

“Sister  Sue” 

the  last  serial 
by  Eleanor  H.  Porter 

You  see  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin  it,  and  it  will 
hold  your  attention,  every  word,  that  is  if  you 
liked  “Just  David”  and  “Mary  Marie.”  There 
are  a  number  of  short  stories,  too  — 

“The  Leaven  of  Love,”  by  Izola  Forrester. 
Another  M a  Bennett  Story. 

“The  Return,”  by  Zephine  Humphrey. 

“Once  in  His  Life,”  by  Charles  Chadwic\. 

“Against  the  World,”  by  Edwin  Balmer. 

“A  Hurry  Call,”  by  Judge  Shute. 

“Elizabeth - Manages”  (second  instalment), 

by  Barbara  Kay. 

There’s  a  message  for  you  in  the  November 
number  from  Mrs.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Harding,  and 
the  smartest  of  fashions  from  Paris  and  New 
York.  These  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  this 
wonderful  magazine.  Better  begin  your  subscript 
tion  with  November  number  of 

The  Delineator 

$2.5  0  A  Y  EAR 


MEETING  NEW 
WORDS 

BY  HELENA  JUDSON 

THERE  is  no  better  hobby  for  a  household 
to  take  as  its  own  than  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  its  vocabulary.  This 
hobby  has  the  advantage  of  costing  nothing, 
unless  perhaps  an  up-to-date  dictionary 
and  a  small  text-book  on  etymology.  A 
synonym  book  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  at 
hand,  and  there  are  many  desirable  books 
of  reference,  but  these  word-study  books  can 
be  borrowed  from  a  public  library,  from  time 
to  time,  if  their  cost  is  too  high. 

An  excellent  method  to  follow  is  this:  Have 
each  member  of  the  family  contribute  at  least 
three  words  each  week  to  the  household 
vocabulary.  These  need  not  of  necessity  be 
unusual  words,  or  words  difficult  to  spell  or  to 
pronounce,  but  simply  words  heretofore  not 
customary  for  that  particular  member  of  the 
family  to  use  in  general  conversation. 

To  be  inquisitive  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
a  word,  to  delve  into  its  derivation  and  become 
sure  of  its  pronunciation  and  use,  means  the 
formation  of  the  dictionary  habit,  and  this  is 
the  straight  road  to  awakening  an  interest  in 
words  and  enlarging  the  vocabulary.  With  a 
gradual  knowledge  of  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  familiar  basic  roots,  a 
word  can  be  picked  to  pieces  and  accurately 
defined. 

The  subway  and  elevated  roads  in  the  largo 
cities  are  practical  examples  of  how  words 
may  be  visualized  by  their  prefixes:  “Sub” 
signifying  under;  the  “E”  in  elevated  standing 
for  “out” — hence  one  means  of  transportation 
is  under  the  ground  and  the  other  out  or  above 
it.  In  similar  fashion  the  prefix  “sur”  in  sur¬ 
face  stands  for  “on,”  and  surely  the  cars  that 
are  neither  lowered  nor  elevated,  travel  on 
the  face  or  level  of  the  ground. 

To  show  how  tins  vocabulary  habit  makes 
for  alertness  of  mind,  take  the  case  of  a  little 
girl  who  watched  her  mother  open  a  glass  of 
jelly  for  use  on  the  supper-table.  As  the 
cliild  saw  the  layer  of  solid  paraffin  pried  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  jelly,  she  said,  “Mother, 

*  what  does  ‘paraffin’  mean?” 

The  mother  frankly  acknowledged  that 
she  didn’t  think  the  word  had  any  particular 
signification,  but  together  they  looked  it  up 
in  the  dictionary.  There  they  found  that  the 
prefix  indicates  “little”  or  “small”  and  the 
remainder  of  the  word  “affinity.”  This 
word,  then,  tells  in  itself  just  why  it  is  valuable, 
because  it  has  little  affinity  for  any  other 
substance.  It  keeps  aloof,  as  it  were,  even 
from  the  materials  most  close  to  it  and  carries 
out  the  full  meaning  of  its  name  in  every  case. 

The  visualizing  of  a  word  is  often  possible 
and  lends  an  added  interest  as  well  as  a  clearer 
knowledge.  The  word  “supercilious,”  for 
example,  itself  means  lifted  eyebrows,  and  ex¬ 
presses  a  perfect  picture  of  what  we  have  in 
mind  when  we  say  a  person  is  supercilious. 

“Chaperon”  is  another  word  that  can  be 
rather  amusingly  visualized,  as  it  harks  back 
to  early  French  days  and  to  a  hood  worn  by 
peasants,  concealing  their  ears  and  partly 
their  eyes.  Our  word  “chaperon”  therefore 
stands  for  an  attendant  whose  cars  and  eyes 
are  in  some  measure,  at  least,  closed  to  what 
is  going  on.  Then  there  is  the  word  “oppor¬ 
tunity,”  that  makes  such  an  appealing  mental 
picture.  What  could  be  more  expressive  of 
the  word  opportunity  than  its  own  derivation : 
“at  the  door?” 

An  excellent  method  of  enlarging  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  to  find  synonyms  and  antonyms  for 
common  words.  This  may  be  played  as  a 
game  of  solitaire  as  one  walks  along  the  street 
or  around  the  house.  Before  long  one  word 
will  actually  suggest  another,  either  with 
the  same  or  opposite  meaning  and  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  be  unconsciously  increased. 

As  an  evening  game  in  which  all  the  family 
can  join,  try  to  write  down  on  slips  of  paper, 
all  the  verbs  taken  from  the  names  of  animals, 
birds  and  fish;  also  words  or  expressions  de¬ 
scribing  their  actions  and  winch  we  commonly 
use  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Naturally  the 
verb,  “to  ape,”  will  be  the  first  to  occur  to 
every  one,  because  the  action  of  the  ape  in 
imitating  humans  is  so  apparent.  It  requires 
more  imagination  to  see  the  metaphor  in  the 
verb  “to  dog”  or  “to  hound.”  “To  duck”  the 
head,  “to  fish,”  “to  ferret,”  and  many  more, 
not  only  have  an  interesting  pictorial  value 
but  teach  something  of  natural  history  at  the 
same  time.  Then,  indirectly,  we  have  such 
picturesque  words  as  “crestfallen,”  describing 
the  drooping  crest  of  a  defeated  cock-fighter; 
“henpeck,”  “chicken-hearted,”  a  “bee-line,” 
a  “battering-ram,”  a  “bookworm.” 

A  similar  family  game  can  be  played  by 
taking  words  from  names  of  people.  Call  it 
“What’s  In  a  Name?”  if  you  like,  and  run  down 
every  possible  word  that  looks  as  though  it 
might  have  originated  with  a  person’s  name. 
Most  of  us  know  that  a  macadam  road,  a 
sandwich,  a  hansom  cab,  a  brougham,  a  sil¬ 
houette,  a  daguerreotype,  a  dahlia,  a  mackin¬ 
tosh  and  many  other  well-known  terms  have 
immortalized  their  inventors,  or  at  least  served 
to  commemorate  their  comiection  with  them. 
The  recent  war  made  famous  many  inventors 
whose  names  will  go  down  into  history,  such 
as  Zeppelin,  Maxim  and  Shrapnel. 

The  origin  of  some  common  expressions  is 
also  interesting.  An  enigmatical  saying,  “he 
will  never  set  the  world  on  fire,”  is  applied  to  a 
lazy  person.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  difficulty  arose  because  the  name  of  the 
river  Thames  was  pronounced  exactly  like  an 
old  English  word  for  a  corn-sifter,  known  as  a 
temse.  This  temse  was  fixed  to  the  top  of  a 
barrel  of  grain  so  that  it  could  be  turned 
round  and  round. 

A  boy  who  was  very  quick  at  this  sifting 
process  sometimes  turned  his  temse  so  rapidly 
that  the  friction  would  cause  a  spark.  It  was 
said  of  a  lazy  boy,  “He’ll  never  set  the  temse 
on  fire,”  and,  even  when  machinery  replaced 
these  hand-sifters,  the  expression  still  con¬ 
tinued.  It  traveled  far  and  wide  and  the 
name  of  any  local  river  was  used  to  replace 
the  word  Thames,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  one  originally  used. 


Knit-to-fit 

Without  a  Scam 


FASHIONED  HOSE 


There  are  hundreds  of  differ¬ 
ent  brands  of  hosiery  on  the 
market,  yet  ten  percent  of 
all  the  women  in  the  United 
States  wear  £‘Burson.”  The 
reason  is,  the  other  brands  are 
made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
either  seamless  with  a  pres- 
sed-in  shape,  or  fashioned 
with  seams.  Burson  Hose 
are  fashioned  (shaped)  in 
the  knitting.  Just  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  seamless — just  as  snug 
fitting  as  “seamed”  hosiery. 

Sold  at  Leading  Stores 

BURSON  KNITTING  CO. 

Rockford,  Ill. 


POSTPONE  the  day  when 
beauty  fades  and  youth’s 
fresh  complexion  loses  its  charm. 
Use  only  pure,  dainty,  harmless 


ans 

FACE  POWDER 

Of  enchanting  fragrance — won’t 
rub  off.  A  favorite  for  40  years. 

All  tints  at  all  toilet  counters  50c  ( double  the 
quantity  of  old  25 c  size)  plus  2c  war  ^ 
tax.  Miniature  box  mailed  for  4 c  plus  lc 
war  tax. 

The  Freeman 
Perfume  Co., 

Dept.  58 


I  can  improve  your 
figure — build  up  your  strength 
— fill  out  your  neck,  chest,  etc. 

I  KNOW  I  can  because  I 
have  helped  over  40,000  wo¬ 
men  gain  10  to  35  pounds. 


One  pupil  writes:  “One 
year  ago  I  weighed  only 
100  pounds — now  I  weigh 
126,  and  oh,  I  feel  so  well 
and  SO  rested  !’  ’ 


I  can  help  you  attain  your 
proper  weight.  In  your  room. 

Without  drugs.  By  scientific, 
natural  methods,  such  as  your 
physician  approves. 

If  you  only  realized  how 
surely,  how  easily,  how  inex¬ 
pensively  your  weight  can  be 
increased,  I  am  certain  you 
would  write  me  at  once. 

Tell  me  your  faults  of  health 
or  figure. 

I  respect  your  confidence  and  I  will  send  you  my  booklet 
free,  showing  you  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly. 

Susanna  Cocroft  (43) 


Dept.  53  215  N.  Michigan  BIvd„  Chicago 
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The  New  Fall 

PILEUM  ILJTlS 


HANDMADE  BIX5USES 

are  now  being  shown  in  the 
country's  finest  shops.  You  will 
find  them  a  charming  and  indis¬ 
pensable  accessory  of  the  tailleur, 
bewitchingly  dainty,  yet  priced 
most  moderately  from  $5.95  up. 
Write  for  FALL  style  book. 


Look  for  this  label.  It  is  your  assurance  that 
every  stitch  is  made  by  hand 

WEIL  &  WEIL,  Inc.,  36  East  31st  St.,  N.Y. 


Buy  Cawston  Ostrich  Products 

Delivered  in  Souvenir  Boxes 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  in  every  state 
— Established  M  years. 

Cawston  Ostrich  Feath¬ 
ers  literally  absorb  and 
reflect  California’s  sun¬ 
light  which  is  evidenced 
in  their  softness  of 
sheen, durability,  length 
and  width  of  flues. 


Cawston 

Ostrich 

Feathers 


Ostrich 

FANS 


are  always 
acceptable. 

Very  fashionable 
this  season. 

The  New  single 
stick  3  PI  u  me 
Fan  shown  here, 

19  inches  long, 
made  from  finest 
male  bird  feathers, 
any  color  to  match 
costume.  Price,  in¬ 
cluding  war  tax,  $21.90. 

Money  returned  if  not  pleased. 

Fans  from  $5.00  up  (all  styles). 

Write  for  New  Catalogue 

Every  woman  should  have  our  Illustrated  Ostrich 
Fashion  Book  and  Price  List.  Shows  latest  styles 
of  Fans,  Boas,  Stoles,  Hat  Bands,  Plumes  and 
Fancies,  also  facts  about  the  Ostrich.  Sent  Free. 

Cawston  Ostrich  Farm 

P.  O,  Box  5  South  Pasadena,  California 

DEALERS:  IVrite  for  Price  List. 


9 

Prize 

Medals 


Heres  Mtj  Double 


*  ‘I  just  pull  out  the  sections  till  the  ’Model 
Form’  is  my  own  figure!  I  make  my 
clothes  to  suit  my  own  taste  and  style  and 
have  so  many  more.” 

Women  everywhere  feel  this  way  about 
this  invaluable  sewing  aid. 

MddelFhrny 

Built  in  many  sections.  Easily  made  to 
“double”  any  figure  or  suit  any  style  by 
our  patented  spring  tension.  No  screws, 
no  inside  fixings.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
demonstration. 

MODEL  FORM  COMPANY 
1214-22  W.  Madison  St. 

Dept.  B-9  Chicago,  HI. 


Send  for  Catailoq  and  .Name  of  Dealer 


I 


IDEAS  WORTH 
TRYING 

BY  RUBY  DOUGLAS 

A  SENSIBLE  SEWING  BEE 

A  UNT  DINAH’S  quilting-party  has  been 
revived  in  memory  in  a  community  in 
Nassau  County  where  groups  of  women 
who  are  friends  and  neighbors  are  .busy  hav¬ 
ing  curtain  parties  with  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  results. 

These  community  sewing  bees  are  indirect 
results  of  the  cooperative  work  done  among 
women  for  the  Red  Cross.  If  it  were  possible, 
during  war-time,  for  a  group  of  women  to 
turn  out  as  many  as  two  dozen  sets  of  paja¬ 
mas  or  a  half-dozen  layettes  in  a  single  after¬ 
noon,  why  might  not  a  housekeeper,  by  ask¬ 
ing  in  a  number  of  her  friends  and  serving  a 
delicious  afternoon  tea,  ask  them  to  help  her 
make  the  cretonne  hangings  for  her  country 
house? 

The  thought  was  father  to  the  deed — or  was 
it  mother? — and  the  woman  who  had  the 
courage  to  have  the  first  curtain  party  has 
now  a  beautifully  decorated  cottage  as  the 
result  of  a  little  planning  and  an  afternoon’s 
work. 

She  measured  her  windows,  got  the  poles 
put  up,  borrowed  sewing-maciiines  from  her 
nearest  neighbors  and  purchased  a  bolt  of 
lovely  chintz  at  wholesale  from  a  friend  who 
was  an  interior  decorator.  Then  she  asked  a 
dozen  of  her  friends — all  of  whom  had  worked 
with  her  at  Red  Cross  during  the  war — and 
told  them  of  her  plan.  They  were  to  come  at 
two  o’clock  and  at  four  o’clock  there  was  to  be 
a  rest  of  half  an  hour  with  tea  and  sweets  or 
sandwiches.  Between  two  and  four  and  be¬ 
tween  four-thirty  and  six  the  guests  were  to 
make  cretonne  curtains  and  valances,  and 
hang  them. 

Every  one  accepted  the  invitation  and  when 
the  guests  arrived  they  found  sewing-tables, 
two  machines,  scissors,  materials,  comfortablo 
chairs  and  a  chummy  fire  in  the  fireplace.  The 
hostess  know  the  length  of  the  curtains,  the 
width  of  the  hem,  the  length  of  the  valances, 
and  at  once  the  guests  began  to  cut  the  chintz 
and  pass  the  sets  of  curtains  around  to  have 
the  hems  laid.  As  they  were  laid,  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  guests  who  had  chosen  to 
run  the  machines.  In  the  afternoon’s  work 
cretonne  hangings  were  made  and  hung  in  five 
rooms,  sixteen  windows  in  all. 

There  was  real  enjoyment  in  working  on  the 
gay-colored  chintz  and  seeing  results  come  so 
quickly  and  effectively.  Every  one  enjoyed 
the  tea-time  and  the  good  things  to  eat.  And 
the  hostess — her  joy  was  unbounded.  Instead 
of  having  to  spend  days  in  lonely,  uninter¬ 
esting  sewing,  she  had,  with  a  little  planning, 
a  little  forethought,  at  minimum  expense  and 
with  a  pretty  hospitality,  curtained  her  whole 
house. 

The  guests  of  that  day  moot  frequently 
now  at  the  homes  of  various  neighbors  and 
make  everything  from  curtains  to  sets  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  underwear  and  rompers. 

One  hostess  had  a  whole  room  “finished”  in 
one  day.  The  two  windows  were  curtained 
with  a  pink-flOwered  chintz,  the  .single  bed  had 
a  spread  of  the  same  material  with  a  plaited 
flounce  all  around  it,  the  shirt-waist  box  was 
covered,  a  cushion  was  made  for  a  chair  and 
two  lamp-shades  for  the  electric  brackets  on 
the  wall  were  completed. 

If  the  war  work  has  taught  women  to  co¬ 
operate  in  communities  it  has  done  a  work 
which  is  unending  in  its  results. 

TRANSPARENT  DOORS 

“  RUT  why  a  bedroom  with  glass  doors,  my 
dear?”  asked  the  husband  who  was  in¬ 
specting  the  plans  for  a  prospective  home. 
“It’s  not  being  done — is  it?”  he  asked  face¬ 
tiously. 

“Oh,  but  it  is!  Every  modem  mother  who 
has  the  opportunity  to  build  her  own  homo 
has  one  bedroom  with  glass  doors.” 

The  husband  still  looked  puzzled.  “It 
would  make  the  hall  lighter,  I  suppose,  but 
we  have  a  nice  large  vista  window  here  on  the 
landing,  dear.  Isn’t  that  enough?” 

It  was  not  enough.  “No.  these  glass  doors 
are  for  quite  another  purpose — not  a  very 
cheerful  one  to  contemplate,  but  very  con¬ 
venient  when  the  occasion  arises.  Suppose 
any  of  the  children  should  have  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria — any  of  the  childish  but 
very  contagious  diseases.  Can’t  you  imagine 
how  wonderful  would  be  this  bedroom  with 
glass  doors?  After  a  few  days,  the  normal  case 
of  scarlet  fever,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  ailments, 
is  not  so  serious,  but  the  patient  must  be  kept 
away  from  the  other  members  of  the  family. 
Do  you  begin  to  see  the  light?’’ 

The  husband  laughed  and  showed  signs  of 
comprehension.  “Did  you  originate  the  idea, 
my  dear?” 

“N-no,  not  exactly.  That  is,  I  had  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  when  my  sister’s  boy  was  ill  out  on 
Long  Island  last  Winter.  Grace  was  nearly 
crazy  trying  to  keep  Bruce  in  bed  after  the 
fever  went  down.  He  felt  perfectly  well  but 
must  remain  at  least  three  weeks  in  the  one 
room. 

“Fortunately,  she  had  put  him  in  the  bed¬ 
room  which  has  long  glass  doors,  and  while 
she  kept  the  doors  closed  and  a  sheet  soaked 
in  bichlorid  water  hanging  over  the  crack 
between  them,  Bruce  was  able  to  be  amused 
by  whatever  went  on  outside  in  the  hall. 
Even  the  baby  amused  him  by  his  antics  in 
front  of  the  door  and  the  every-day  passing 
through  the  hall  gave  him  something  to  look 
at  besides  the  four  walls  of  his  room. 

“Every  one  who  was  in  Grace’s  home  during 
Bruce’s  convalescence  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  home  built  without  the  con¬ 
venient,  pretty,  glass-doored  bedroom.  Put 
silk  curtains  over  the  glass  if  you  like — in 
time  of  peace — but  in  time  of  illness,  take  off 
the  curtain  and  save  yourself  a  lot  of  worry 
with  a  fretful  and  weary  little  patient  who  is 
well  enough  to  be  out  of  bed  but  who  is  kept 
under  quarantine.  Now— please  may  I  have 
the  glass  doors?” 


Reed  and  Collapsible  Baby  Carriages 


The  well  known  ^nc  kaW 

vehicles  is  also  the  product  of  this  factory. 


SIDWAY  MERCANTILE  C0„  1115  ! 4th  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

World’s  largest  mfrs.  of  reed  and  collapsible  baby  carriages. 
Canadian  Factory :  864  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


However  Far  He  Jaurneqs 

His  Sidway ''Compactly  Folded 
Goes'WitA  Him 


WHAT  a  convenience  the 
Sidway  collapsible  baby  car¬ 
riage  is!  In  train,  motor  or 
street  car  it  folds  flat ;  at  home  it 
takes  a  tiny  closet  corner.  But  when 
ready  for  the  baby,  behold  how  large 
and  roomy  it  is,  more  spacious  than  any  other 
type  of  carriage,  with  room  for  pillows,  wraps, 
bundles  and  baby’s  kicking  feet.  A  carriage 
for  showers  as  well  as  sunshine.  Its  waterproof 
hood  of  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  is  washable,  as  is 
the  whole  carriage.  Adjustable  springs, 
stronger  as  baby  grows  heavier,  protect  his 
back  from  injury.  See  Sidways  at  your  dealer’s 
or  write  for  Baby  Book  and  health  chart, 
showing  what  baby  should  weigh. 


fucked  away  flat  under  the 
Pullman  seat  — yet  ready  in 
a  twinkling  to  carry  him 
cosily  to  his  journey’s  end — 
is  baby’s  Sidway. 


Vst  t 
‘*tow 


—and  mother  says  the  stretch  is  where  it  belongs 
—below  the  buckle.  The  sharp  buckle  teeth  never 
cut  thru  the  rubber  either!  Buster  Brmvti  Hose 
Supporters  give  freely  and  evenly  with  every  move¬ 
ment.  They  outlast  ordinary  kinds  two  to  one. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO. 
719-725  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Also  makers  of  Baby  Pants ,  Dress  Shields , 
Rubber  Sheeting ,  Sanitary  Goods,  etc. 


“That’s  some  stretch” 
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A  LOVELY  COMPLEXION 


JAVA 

BOURJ0I3.C' 


finds  alluring  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  face 
kept  fair  and  fra¬ 
grant  by  Bourjois' 
"Java  Face  Powder. 


AVEC 


roos"ty 


'UTEetla  FRfSsg, 
iiEClATANTE  JSfey: 


BOURJOIS’ 
ASHES  o/  ROSES 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

A  French  hand' made 
rcuge  of  unique  nat' 
uralness,  made  in  a 
variety  of  styles  and 
sizes,  at  5  Oc  and  higher. 

No.  88  above  illustrated. 


At  Your  Dealer 
Large  Box 
Fifty  Cents 


A.  BOURJOIS  &■  CO 


THE  “TREO”  GIRDLE 

A/f  ADE  entirely  of  porous  woven  surgical  elastic 
1V±  web,  which  “gives”  freely  to  every  movement 
of  the  body,  yet  firmly  holds  the  figure.  Lends 
grace  with  absolute  comfort.  Our  patented  method 
of  construction  and  character  of  materials  used, 
make  it  equally  desirable  for  street,  dancing, 
evening  or  sport  wear ;  white  or  flesh  tint.  Retail 
Misses’  lengths,  $5.00  to  $7.00;  Adults’  lengths, 
$5.50  to  $15.00. 

CAUTION.  The  TREO  GIRDLE  has  the  fea¬ 
ture  strip  of  elastic  above  the  elastic  waist-line 
band,  and,  therefore,  supports  She  body  above  and 
below  the  waist-line.  Other  similar  all-elastic  gar¬ 
ments  are  simply  hip-confiners,  and  Not  Elastic  Corsets. 
If  your  dealer  caniiot  supply  you,  write  for  FREE 
Booklet. 

TREO  “Paraknit”  Brassiere 

is  made  of  “Paraknit,”  a  new  kind  of  light  weight,  open 
■work,  elastic  material,  invented  by  us,  which  is  very,  very 
flexible,  extremely  stylish,  and  healthful. 

Reinforced  elastic  diaphragm  strip  at  lower 
edge  supports  and  reduces  diaphragm  without  pressure,  and 
is  a  very  great  advantage.  Retail  $3  and  S3.  f>0  at 
dealers,  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

TREO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

160-D  Fifth  Avenue  ....  New  York 
In  Canada  Address,  EISMAN  &  CO.,  Toronto 


9he  All-Elastic  Corset 
C  With  the  Feature  S 


—(Reinforced  Diaphragm  Strip) 


“TREO” 

Triumphs 


{ Send  for  larg 
free  enta 
log  and 
for  32 
lesson 
pages  to 
pr<*ve  that 
we  can  teach 
you  by  mail  to  be 
a  trained  nurse.  Thou- 
'  sands  of  nurses  are  need¬ 
ed  everywhere  to  replace 
those  doing  reconstruction  work. 
Learn  in  spare  time.  Graduates  earn 
$18  to  $30  per  week,  and  often  earn 
money  while  learning.  System  found 
ed  20  years  ago  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Perkins. 
Thousands  of  successful  students. 

ROOK  FRFF  Read  how  easy  our 
DUUR.  T  IvHEi  Simpie  Course  is  to- 
master.  Learn  in  one- third  the  usual 
tim**.  Nurses  have  unusual  social  ad 
vantages.  Fastest  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  learn.  Free  outfits.  Dio- 
lomas  given.  If  18  or  over,  write. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  610-4*21  So.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Earn  $18  to 
$30  a  Week 

Farn  while 
you  learn 


Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
—  Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry — to  over¬ 
come  flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour—  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 

Powdered  SAXOLITE 

Effective  for  wrinkles,  crowsfeet,  en¬ 
larged  pores,  etc.,  because  it  “tightens” 
and  tones  the  skin  and  underlying  tissue. 
No  harm  to  tenderest  skin.  Get  an  ounce 
package,  follow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli¬ 
cation  will  do.  At  drug  and  department  stores. 
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for  our  money-making  plan.  Thousands  of  women  are  earning 
$50  a  month  and  more  in  their  spare  time.  You  can  do  the  same. 
Just  write  “ Send  Me  Particulars  ”  and  address  your  letter  to 
Manager,  Staff  Agencies  Division,  Box  589,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
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Keep  the  Hair  in  Place 

3  Different  Sizes- Wand  IOt  Packages  Everywhere 

HUMP  HAIR  PI N  MFC  CO. 

Sot.  h.  Goldberg,  pres.  Chicago 


KNOW  YOUR 
CAR 

BY  H.  CLIFFORD  BROKAW 

Supervisor  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Automobile  School,  New  York  City 


IN  AUTO  trouble  much  more  time  is  spent 
by  the  ‘average  driver  in  locating  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  than  in  fixing  it. 

This  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  driver 
learns  to  hunt  systematically  and  by  rule. 
It  is  hard  to  get  the  average  driver  to  do  this. 
He  starts  with  the  idea  that  his  trouble  is  in 
the  carbureter,  or  ignition,  or  somewhere  else, 
and  tries  to  prove  it,  instead  of  first  ascertain¬ 
ing  surely  just  where  it  is. 

The  three  things  necessary  to  starting  an 
engine  are  ignition,  compression,  and  gasoline 
mixed  with  air  in  proper  proportion.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  engine  will  not  start,  it  must  be 
that  one  of  these  is  at  fault.  You  can  settle 
it  as  regards  the  ignition  very  quickly.  Take 
a  wire  off  a  spark-plug  and  lay  it  one-eighth 
inch  from  the  base  of  the  plug  and  turn  the 
engine  over  by  hand.  If  you  get  a  good  spark, 
you  do  not  have  to  look  farther. 

See  next  if  the  gasoline  is  turned  on,  then  if 
it  flows  from  the  drip-cock  under  the  car¬ 
bureter.  Put  a  spoonful  in  each  cylinder 
through  the  priming-cup,  if  there  are  cups,  and 
crank  over  the  engine.  If  it  starts  and  runs  a 
short  time  and  then  stops,  the  trouble  is 
between  the  gasoline  pipe-line  and  the  cylinder. 

Usually  it  means  water  or  dirt  clogging 
the  spray-nozzle.  Drain  the  carbureter  and 
see  if  it  fills  readily.  If  so,  open  the  needle- 
valve  a  complete  turn  and  then  set  it  back 
exactly  where  it  was.  Prime  again  and  try 
the  engine.  If  it  runs,  you  know  the  trouble 
was  at  the  needle- valve. 

TP  IT  stops  again,  see  if  the  intake  manifold 
leaks,  either  at  carbureter  or  cylinder  end; 
see  if  auxiliary  air- valve  is  stuck.  This  should 
locate  the  trouble  and  enable  starting.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  about  adjusting  the  carbureter.  If 
it  was  right  when  the  car  was  last  run  and  has 
not  been  changed,  except  as  directed  above, 
be  sure  it  is  in  adjustment  still. 

If  there  were  no  spark  upon  testing,  you 
would  not  bother  about  the  gasoline  supply. 
Go  to  the  interrupter  and  short-circuit  the 
fixed  point  and  see  if  there  is  a  spark ;  next, 
if  there  is  dirt  between  the  points  and  if  they 
open  and  close.  Test  the  battery.  See  that 
wires  are  neither  loose,  broken  nor  short-cir¬ 
cuited.  This  is  not  needed  if  there  is  a  spark  at 
the  interrupter  points.  See  if  the  distributer 
is  dirty  or  if  wires  have  become  loose. 

If  a  magneto  only  is  used,  it  is  easy  to  see  if  the 
interrupter  points  make  and  break  properly 
and  the  distributer  is  in  condition ;  if  so  and  the 
wires  are  all  right  up  to  the  plugs,  the  trouble 
is  in  the  armature  winding,  or  condenser,  and 
it  is  a  repair- man’s  job. 

If  with  a  spark  and  the  cylinders  primed 
there  is  no  explosion,  the  compression  should 
be  tested  as  described  in  a  previous  article. 
If  the  car  stops  on  the  road  and  dhes  not 
start  again  when  the  starter  pedal  is  pressed, 
get  out  the  crank  and  turn  over  the  engine  by 
hand,  with  spark  retarded  and  gears  in  neutral. 
If  it  is  hard  to  turn  over,  it  indicates  lack  of 
lubrica ting-oil,  or  lack  of  water,  which  allows 
the  engine  to  heat  so  that  the  oil  does  not  do 
its  work. 

TF  THE  engine  runs,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
1  cylinders  do  not  fire,  it  is  often  quite  as 
annoying  as  to  have  the  engine  stop.  There 
is  a  variety  of  causes  for  irregular  action  and 
loss  of  power,  the  most  usual  being  a  dirty  or 
short-circuited  plug;  that  is,  carbon  has  col¬ 
lected  on  the  insulator  until  it  offers  a  path  for 
the  electric  current,  depriving  the  points  of 
the  vital  spark.  A  clean  plug  will  rectify  this. 

Leaking  at  valves  also  causes  misfiring,  as 
do  a  leaky  man  fold,  pitted  or  glazed  points 
of  interrupter,  too  rich  or  too  lean  a  mixture. 
With  these  things  all  right  there  should  be  no 
trouble  with  a  missing  cylinder,  unless  you 
allow  it  to  become  unbolted  from  the  base,  when 
there  might  be  a  missing  cylinder  indeed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  all  of  the  steps  in 
the  search  for  trouble,  for  once  you  get  the 
idea  the  logical  progression  is  natural;  when 
you  have  a  rule  to  follow  it  is  a  pleasure. 
This  is  a  general  trouble  rule  which  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  problems  of  the  driver : 

1.  Gasoline — Is  tank  full?  Are  pipes  clean? 
Is  carbureter  clean?  If  carbureter  needs 
adjusting,  do  it;  otherwise  leave  it  alone. 
Does  manifold  leak? 

2.  Compression — Open  all  petcocks  except 
on  cylinder  to  be  tested ;  crank  engine,  noticing 
how  strong  the  compression  is  in  each  cylinder 
in  ton. 

3.  Ignition ■ — A.  Test  for  a  spark  by  taking 
wire  off  any  plug;  hold  wire  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  from  plug ;  crank  engine  with  switch 
on.  Spark  should  jump  to  plug.  Make  sure 
about  switch  being  on  for  test. 

B.  Are  the  batteries  run  down?  Does  the 
vibrator  (if  any)  buzz?  Is  timer  clean? 
Does  timer  rotor  make  good  contact? 

O.  Are  any  wires  loose,  burned,  wet,  broken, 
or  short-circuited?  Are  spark-plugs  clean  and 
are  points  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  apart? 

D.  Does  magneto  armature  revolve?  Is 
safety-spark  gap  clean?  Are  interrupter 
points  clean  and  adjusted  right?  Do  all 
brushes  make  good  contact?  Is  distributer 
clean?  Is  distributer  rotor  loose,  broken,  or 
making  poor  contact? 

E.  Check  all  magneto  wires  as  per  “C.” 

Note — Loose  wires  and  terminals,  neglected 
batteries  and. dirty  gasoline  cause  much  trouble. 

'"THESE  points  cover  everything  needed  to 
A  start  a  gasoline  engine.  To  keep  it  running, 
a  thorough  understanding  of  lubrication  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Cylinder-oil,  machine-oil,  transmission  and 
differential  oil,  or  grease,  graphite,  cup-grease 
and  elbow-grease  are  the  chief  factors  in 
securing  a  smooth-running  automobile. 


Darkens  Eyebrows 
and  Lashes 

It  makes  them  appear 
much  longer,  thicker 
and  more  luxuriant 
than  they  really  are— 
easily  applied  and  per¬ 
fectly  harmless. 

fKas/i-f/S/Vic-f/sze 

a  pure  harmless  cream,  ap- 
fiV  plied  nightly  aids  Nature  in  a 
marvelous  way  in  nourishing 
and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  eyebrows  and  lashes. 

Dark,  luxuriant .eyelashes  and  well  formed 
eyebrows,  how  wonderfully  they  bring:  out  the  deep  soulful  ex¬ 
pression  of  eyes,  adding  great  charm  and  beauty  to  any  face 
These  famous  May  bell  Beauty  Aids  are  used  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Stars  of  the  stage  and  screen  and  beautiiui 

women  everywhere.  Why  not  you? _ . .  .......  ,  — 

“LASH-BROW-INE”  price  50cf  MAYBELLINE  *  price  75c. 
AT  YOUR  DEALER’S  or  direct  from  us.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  imitations  always  look  for“THE  MAYBELL  GIRL 
same  as  above,  on  every  box  of  both  preparations.  We  guar¬ 
antee  you  will  be  delighted  or  refund  price.  Tear  out  this  aa 
right  now  so  that  you  will  not  forget  the  correct  names. 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 

4303—35  Grand  Boulevard  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


IS  YOUR  skin  unsightly? 
Have  you  lines  about  eyes 
and  mouth  ?  Does  your 
neck  show  age  ?  Learn  how  to 
overcome  all  defects  and  he  at¬ 
tractive,  well-groomed  and  young- 
looking  by  utilizing  the  methods  of 
the  world’s  greatest  specialist  in  cul¬ 
tivating  beauty,  Elizabeth  Arden. 
By  using  her  Venetian  Preparations 
as  directed  in  her  booklet,  “The 
Quest  of  the  Beautiful,”  you  can 
acquire  a  complexion  of  brilliant 
clarity  and  exquisite  texture,  a 
lovely  neck,  bright  eyes,  thick 
lashes,  bewitching  hair.  At  the 
best  stores  in  most  cities,  you  can 
obtain  the  booklet  and  the  famous 


izabeth  Arden 

Venetian  Toilet  Preparations 


the  greatest  beautify 
agents  ever  produced, 
below; 

Venetian  Cleansing 
Cream— $1,  $2,  $3. 
Venetian  ArdenaSkin 
Tonic— Use  with 
Cleansing  Cream  to 
tone,  whiten  and  re- 
finetheskin.  $2, $3. 75. 
Venetian  Bleachine 
Cream— A  mild  but 
effective  cream  to  re¬ 
lieve  sunburn  and 
gradually  whiten  the 
skin.  $1.25. 


ing  and  corrective 
A  few  are  mentioned 


Venetian  Special 
Astringent  —  Firms 
sagging  muscles,  re¬ 
duces  puffiness,  and 
by  tightening  the 
skin,  helps  eliminate 
wrinkles.  $4. 

Venetian  Pore  Cream 

—  Closes  enlarged 
pores.  $1. 

Poudre  D’lllusion  — 

Gives  the  skin  a 
peach-like  bloom.  $3. 

If  preparations  and  booklet  are  not  obtainable 
in  your  vicinity,  write  for  them.  With  mail 
orders,  send  check  or  money  order  only,  add¬ 
ing  postage  and  4%  war  tax.  Address 

ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

673-F,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y  ork 

If  you  wish  to  cultivate  your  individual 
type  of  beauty,  increase  or  reduce 
eight  and  acquire  perfect  poise, 
vrile  f or  Elizabeth  Arden’ s  Home 
Course  booklet — it  will  inter¬ 
est  you  greatly. 


Elizabeth  Arden  invites  you  to  visit  her  Salons: 
IJcw  York  •  Y  673  Fifth  Av  emu: 

V  a^binjiton  .  .  .  1147  Connecticut  Avenue 

Boston  .  .  ,  ;  492  Boylston  Street 

Detroit  .  .  .  Book  Building 

San  Francisco  .  .  233  Grant  Avenue 

Newport  Palm  Beach  Paris.  France 


^UlQ 

foundation 
of good 
dressing  is 

LiFalco 

Underwear 


1X/JA  D  E  by  Spe- 
A  ”  cialists  in  Knit 
Underwear  for  Women. 

Daintily  finished,  form  fitted  and  skill¬ 
fully  tailored  from  finely  woven  fabric 
that  gives  'warmth  without  bulk. 

Always  ask  for 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Vests,  Pants,  Tights,  Union  Suits 

Little  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  New  York 
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Hair- free  Underarms 

VVYHETHER  your  costume  be 
W  athletic  togs  or  evening  gown, 
the  underarms  should  be  smooth. 
The  only  common-sense  way  to  re¬ 
move  hair  from  face,  neck,  arms, 
underarms  or  limbs  is  to  devitalize 
it.  DeMiracle,  the  original  sanitary 
liquid,  alone  works  on  this  principle. 
Unlike  pastes  and  powders  which 
must  be  mixed  by  the  user,  DeMiracle 
is  just  the  right  strength  for  instant 
use.  It  never  deteriorates.  DeMiracle 
is  the  quickest,  most  cleanly  and 
easiest  to  apply.  Simply  wet  the  hair 
and  it  is  gone. 

FREE  BOOK  with  testimonials  of  eminent 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  Dermatologists  and 
Medical  Journals,  mailed  in  plain  sealed 
envelope  on  request. 

Try  DeMiracle  just  once,  and  if  you  are  not 
convinced  that  it  is  the  perfect  hair  remover 
return  it  to  us  with  the  DeMiracle  Guarantee 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Three  sizes:  60c,  $1.00,  $2.00 

At  all  toilet  counters,  or  direct  from  us 
in  plain  vjrapper,  on  receipt  of  63c, 
$1.QU  or  $2.08,  which  includes  war  tax. 

ikdTliracfe 


In  days  gone  by,  hair  coloring  was  a  mussy,  dirty  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  duty  and  many  women  shied  at  the  task.  Others 
undertook  it  only  because  they  valued  a  youthful  appearance 
and  the  happiness  it  brought  them.  But  even  then,  they 
never  really  obtained  a  satisfactory  color  that  would  behave. 
Also  some  of  these  preparations  were  likely  to  do  injury. 
They  stained  the  skin  or  the  color  would  rub  off. 

With  the  continually  increasing  demands  of  society  for 
a  youthful  appearance,  science  was  compelled  to  search 
for  new  methods,  and  after  years  of  experimenting  it 
brought  forth  a  perfected  liquid  which  answers  modern 
demands.  They  called  it  “Canute  Water”  because  it 
looks  just  like  ordinary  water,  is  just  as  safe  to  use,  will 
not  stain  the  skin  and  is  positively  odorless. 

Without  the  assistance  of  anyone,  you  can  apply  “Canute 
Water  ”  to  your  hair  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room.  To 
describe  the  treatment  would  be  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  is  about  the  same  as  brushing  your  hair  in  the 
morning.  After  brushing  “Canute  Water”  into  your  hair 
a  number  of  times,  it  gradually  takes  on  new  life  and 
vitality,  becoming  full  of  fresh,  glowing  color.  You  will 
marvel  at  its  natural  youthful  appearance  in  a  short  time. 
It  is  good  for  any  color  of  hair.  What  is  also  remarkable 
is  that  the  color  will  not  wash  or  rub  off.  Not  even  a  hot 
curling  iron  will  alter  it  in  the  least. 

“Canute  Water”  is  different  from  anything  else  used 
for  coloring  hair.  It  is  not  greasy  or  sticky,  contains  no 
injurious  ingredients  of  any  kind.  It  is  colorless,  odorless 
and  absolutely  safe  to  use.  Being  so  easy  to  apply,  is  there 
any  excuse  for  anyone  remaining  gray?  The  cost  is  small, 
the  satisfaction  obtained  immeasurable  and  it  is  sold  all 
over  the  world  on  a  positive  guarantee  of  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  your  money  back. 

Let  us  send  you  the  names  of  dealers  in  your  locality 
who  sell  “Canute  Water.”  Or  send  us  $1 .25  and  we  will 
send  you  a  bottle,  postage  prepaid.  Address  Dept.  3, 
Canute  Company,  Canute  Budding,  1 13  West  1 1 1  th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Faces  Made 
Young 

The  secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 
be  sent  to  any  woman  who  has  any 
kind  of  a  facial  disfigurement 
caused  by  age.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 

Beauty  Exercises 

which  remove  wrinkles,  crow’s 
feet,  fill  up  hollows,  give  round¬ 
ness  to  scrawny  necks,  clear  up 
sallow  skins  and  restore  the  charm 
of  girlhood  beauty.  No  creams, 
massage,  masks,  plasters,  straps, 
vibrators  or  other  artificial  means. 

Results  Guaranteed 

If  not  at  your  dealer  write  for  this  Free 
Boole  which  tells  just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complex¬ 
ion  smooth  and  beautiful.  Write  today. 


Kathryn  Murray, Inc.,  1095  Garland  Bldg.,  Chicago, Illinois 


THE  SLANG  AT 
SMITH 

BY  MARGARET  L.  FARRAND 

HAVE  you  heard  the  jist?  Mary  was  taken 
into  Alpha  this  morning.” 

“That’s  why  she  cut  her  chapel  date 
with  me,  then.  Who  pinned  her?” 

“Jane  Jones.” 

“Who’s  she?” 

“You  know;  she’s  a  whowho.” 

“My  dear,  general  games  again.” 

“Well  it’s  better  than  camel  anyway,  but 
it’s  lucky  Ruth  isn’t  here;  she  hates  it.” 
“Where  has  she  gone?” 

“On  a  Pil  Club  bacon  bat.” 

Isn’t  that  dinner-table  conversation  suffi¬ 
ciently  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated  to 
make  good  the  claim  that  Smith  has  done  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  that  field  of  college  slang  whose 
barrenness  your  Vassar  correspondent  be¬ 
wailed? 

CAP  COURSE  we  shorten  the  names  of  our 
courses  to  “psyc.”  and  “soch.”  and 
“math.”;  of  course  we  refer  to  “the  orchard,” 
to  “paradise”  and  to  “the  campus,”  all  three 
of  which  the  casual  visitor  has  difficulty  in 
locating;  but  beside  these  we  have  invented 
and  are  constantly  inventing  new  and  pictur¬ 
esque  additions  to  the  President’s  English.  Let 
me  elucidate  by  translating  the  conversation 
above. 

“Jist”  is  one  of  our  choicest  productions 
and,  like  all  really  good  slang,  has  no  adequate 
dictionary  synonym.  It  means  a  piece  of  news 
or  gossip,  a  particularly  spicy  bit,  usually  of  a 
personal  nature,  concerning  some  student  or 
member  of  the  faculty.  An  occasion  on  winch 
many  “jists”  are  retailed  is  a  “jisty  party.” 

ALPHA  is  not  slang,  merely  the  name  of  one 
of  our  literary  societies,  but  “taking  in” 
and  “pin”  in  our  sense  are.  AH  our  organiza¬ 
tions  advise  new  members  of  election  by  “tak¬ 
ing  in”  early  in  the  morning  before  chapel. 
The  society  goes  about  in  a  body,  singing ;  each 
prospective  member  is  sought  out  in  her  room 
and  the  society’s  pin  affixed  by  one,  or  a  dozen, 
of  her  particular  friends. 

She  is  then  conducted  to  chapel  by  her 
“pinners”  and  obliged  consequently  to  “cut 
her  chapel  date,”  in  other  words  break  her 
previous  engagement  to  attend  chapel  with 
one  of  her  friends.  “A  standing  chapel  date” 
means  that  on  Thursdays,  say,  you  always 
attend  chapel  with  the  same  person.  A 
“celeb”  or  a  “whowho”  is  a  very  important 
person,  a  celebrity,  one  whose  name  is  worthy 
to  appear  in  “Who’s  Who.” 

“GENERAL  games”  indicates  beefsteak. 

You  see  our  exercise  cards,  beside  the 
spaces  allotted  for  basket-ball,  hockey,  walking, 
rowing  and  other  specific  recreations,  have  a 
misceUaneous  space  marked  “general  games,” 
and  wrestling  with  the  steak  is  supposed  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  hour’s  exercise  under  that 
head.  “Camel”  is,  for  some  forgotten  reason, 
lamb.  Tapioca  pudding  is  known  as  “fish 
eyes.” 

“RACON  bats”  are,  I  think,  an  institution 
peculiar  to  Smith.  They  are  picnic  sup¬ 
pers  at  which  bacon  is  cooked  on  forked  sticks 
over  a  fire  and  they  are  the  favorite  form  of 
Spring-term  festivity.  On  certain  stretches  of 
the  Coimecticut  where  fire-making  is  permit¬ 
ted  you  will  find,  on  a  good  night,  twenty  or 
thirty  fires  in  a  row.  Bacon  is  the  sine  qua 
non,  but  you  add  coffee,  “wienies,”  rolls, 
strawberries,  according  to  yom-  means.  We 
“bat”  in  an  unlimited  number  of  other  ways, 
too. 

We  even  have  “batting  hats”  which,  in  the 
good  old  days,  used  to  be  purchasable  for  a 
quarter  at  a  neighboring  factory. 

“PIL  Club”  is  the  term  by  winch  even  its 
members  designate  the  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety.  Most  of  our  other  official  clubs  are  called 
by  then'  own  names  but  there  are  quantities 
of  unofficial,  spasmodic  organizations  with  pic¬ 
turesque  titles.  The  “Radiators,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  for  a  membership  requirement 
the  possession  of  red  hah-,  and  the  “Zulus” 
admit  those  who  have  curly  hair  on  rainy 
days. 

“pUSSING”  as  a  diversion  from  academic 
pursuits  is  practised,  I  believe,  in  most 
colleges,  but  I  think  Smith  is  unique  in  “fac¬ 
ulty  fussing,”  which  means  taking  a  member 
of  the  faculty  out  to  luncheon,  calling  on  her, 
attending  her  weekly  teas,  going  to  the  theater 
with  her.  To  go  to  the  theater,  by  the  way, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  “theater  cut,”  in 
other  words  permission  to  be  out  after  the 
witching  hour  of  ten.  Keeping  your  light  on 
after  ten  for  purposes  of  study  is  a  “light  cut.” 

Tins  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list, 
but  it  wUl  serve,  I  think,  to  indicate  that 
Smith  is  well  launched  on  the  task  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  American  language.  Perhaps  when 
we  have  the  increased  resources  that  will  come 
to  us  with  the  completion  of  our  four-million- 
dollar  fund  we  shall  be  stimulated  to  do  even 
more  valuable  work  in  this  vastly  important 
field. 


GIVING  AND  TAKING 

LITTLE  drop  of  water 
Came  weeping  down  one  day, 

Sad  that  the  skies  had  taught  her 
There  was  no  other  way. 

But  where  she  mourned  and  melted 
A  glory  mounted  up, 

With  rainbows  ringed  and  belted — 

The  painted  tulip  cup. 

— Fanny  Hodges  Newman 


of  Sill?,  with  'PoiHteX  Heel 


PATENTED 

"  ONYX  ” — denotes 


quality  in  hosiery 


APPROVED 

Freshman  (just  arrived,  to  roommate):  “Aren’t  they  simply 
stunning!  All  mine  are  ‘ONYX’  too!” 

Senior  (from  doorway):  “Well,  I  must  admit  you  two  young¬ 
sters  have  good  taste!” 


“Onyx  Hosiery 

Itl  dll  materials 

At  the  Better 
Shops  Everywhere 


Emery  $  Beers 
Company  Jnc. 

Sole  Owners  and. 
"Vhol  esaJe  Distributors 

N  ew  Yorlu 


XyfuwVxrUuirxJ  C/iAoajw,  knmht  o  t  the 
1  C  A  }  O  \  H)  f  T 
realm  oh  .A ready ;  overlord  or  the  en¬ 
chanted  gardens ;  prince  oi  perrumes. 
whose  fair  fame  is  a  poem  in  fr< 


\rance, 
7 turce. 


OP  (Somparahhz 

ry  * 

Wratjranae:  arc- 

foizjoiirs  ‘Jiclele 
eiramrte  </  Qrsay 
TJieuretie  5/3/eue 


Sole  Distributors„Geo.Bor^el<lt  &  Co,  New  York- 


•rsay 
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SOFfT,  PLIABLE 
EXTENSION  \\ 
AT  TOP 


Gornfort 

^To<p 

CORSETS 


THE  woman  not  so  well 
cushioned  with  flesh  said, 
“Give  us  a  corset  that  will  not 
gouge  at  the  top  like  a  wicked 
dagger.” 

Kabo  designers,  with  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  need,  replied, 
“It  can  be  done.”  And  here  it  is. 


New?..  Yes. 

Clever?  ....  Yes. 

Comfortable?  . .  Well,  try  one! 

;  .  '  ■  - 

KABO  CORSET  COMPANY 

New  York  CHICAGO  San  Francisco 


Hair  Seems  Twice  as  Abundant 

After  a  “Danderine”  massage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life, 
lustre  and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as  heavy  and 
plentiful.  Each  hair  seems  to  fluff  and  thicken  at  once. 


Danderine  is  “Beauty -Tonic’ 


Don’t  let  your  hair  stay  colorless,  plain,  scraggly,  neg¬ 
lected.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong  hair,  radiant 
with  life,  and  glistening  with  beauty. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  “Danderine”  freshens  your 
scalp,  checks  dandruff  and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating 
“beauty- tonic”  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading  hair  that  youthful 
brightness  and  abundant  thickness — -All  Drug  Counters  ! 


the  First  Six  Months ! 

This  is  the  record  of  H.  D.  Minor,  of  Texas.  What  he  has  done  you 
can  do.  In  your  spare  time  at  that  I  You  need  no  experience.  You 
make  no  investment.  Write  for  our  proposition.  No  obligation. 

Staff  Agencies  Division,  Box  588 
BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Concluded  from  page  26 

I  SING  AMERICAN  SONGS 


The  records  have  proved  a  vast  source  of 
benefit.  They  have  spread  music  everywhere 
in  America;  they  have  reached  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  sections  of  the  country.  I  value  them  as 
one  of  the  greatest  tilings  ever  invented.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  for  artists  to  make  up  a 
concert  program  in  America,  no  matter  where 
it  is  to  be  sung.  The  records  have  served  as 
preparation  for  the  artist,  bringing  the  greatest 
music  and  the  greatest  voices  into  every 
home. 

As  a  treasury  of  the  musical  history  of  to¬ 
day,  the  records  are  invaluable.  Artists  now 
singing  them  should  deeply  appreciate  this 
fact;  what  those  artists  can  do  in  the  height 
of  their  achievements  remains  for  all  posterity 
to  enjoy  in  the  records.  Unfortunate  it  is  that 
we  did  not  possess  this  great  invention  earlier, 
for  then  we  should  also  have  the  great  ones 
of  the  past  to  listen  to  and  profit  by  in  our 
study  of  singing. 

T?ROM  the  talent  of  American  song-compos¬ 
ers  and  the  musical  appreciation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  audiences,  I  find  it  but  natural  to  extend 
the  subject  to  American  voices,  for  song, 
singer  and  listener  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
dependent. 

American  voices  I  find  beautiful,  rich , 
healthy,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  them.  Noth' 
could  hear  such  voices  as  I  have  listened  to 
throughout  this  country  without  being  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  without  feeling  what  it  should  mean 
to  the  future  of  music  in  America. 

Only  I  would  venture  to  say  this  to  the 
young  American  girl  who  is  studying  singing: 
“Have  more  patience.”  It  requires  five  or  six 
years  of  devoted  study  before  entering  upon  a 
singing  career.  The  prevailing  idea  seems  to 
be  a  too  great  impatience  to  begin  appearing. 

Again,  to  the  same  spirit  of  haste  only  too 
often  is  due  a  brief  career  ending  in  impaired 
vocal  powers,  because  of  insufficient  training 
and  attempt  to  build  on  insecure  foundation. 
Let  the  voice  grow'  naturally.  The  secret  is 
not  to  force  the  voice,  not  to  touch  your 
capital,  but  to  sing  on  the  income. 

TT  IS  important  that  every  young  singer 

study  the  piano  or  some  other  instrument. 
That  knowledge  will  mean  sounder  musician- 
ship.  And  another  important  thing  is  the 
hearing  of  really  great  artists  in  public  per¬ 
formance.  Those  two  will  combine  as  musical 
aids  for  both  mind  and  ear,  becoming  part  of 
your  own  artistic  being. 

When  I  was  five  years  old  I  began  to  learn  to 
play  the  piano;  from  the  age  of  six  until  sixteen 


I  heard  all  the  operatic  performances  at  La 
Scala,  the  famous  opera-house  of  Milan,  my 
native  city.  What  memories  of  those  per¬ 
formances  and  the  great  voices  singing  there 
I  treasure!  Among  others  I  listened  to 
Madame  Melba  sing  the  Gilda  in  “Rigoletto,” 
and  that  wonderful  trill  of  hers  that  she  gave 
at  the  close  of  the  “Caro  Nome”  still  lingers  in 
my  ears. 

TN  THOSE  ten  years,  though,  of  which  I 
spoke,  from  six  until  sixteen,  there  were  other 
tilings  for  me  to  do  besides  gathering  precious 
musical  memories.  I  had  studied  at  the  Milan 
Conservatory  to  become  a  professional  pianist, 
graduating  with  a  gold  medal.  Then  I  played 
at  some  concerts.  Presently  troubles  came  in 
my  father's  business.  Until  these  were  over¬ 
come  it  was  needful  that  I  should  work  to 
bear  my  share  in  life.  So  I  started  in  teaching 
piano.  Some  of  my  pupils  were  babies  of  five, 
some  of  them  forty  years  old,  and  1  myself  was 
sixteen.  I  think  they  loved  me,  and  I  know' 
that  I  love!  them.  I  liked  my  independence, 
my  chance  to  do  something;  there  can  be  no 
greater  satisfaction  than  that. 

For  four  years  I  kept  on  at  my  teaching,  and 
in  those  fom1  years  I  developed  my  voice  all 
alone,  going  home  between  lesson-giving  to 
make  my  vocal  exercises  and  run  the  scales 
up  and  down.  My  operas,  too,  I  learned  all 
alone.  In  the  small  town  of  Trani,  in  the  heel 
that  the  boot  of  Italy  shapes  on  the  map,  I 
made  my  debut  as  Gilda  in  “Rigoletto.”  I 
did  not  know  how  to  make  up  for  the  stage; 
I  knew'  little  about  acting.  But  great  happi¬ 
ness  came  to  me  on  that  night  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  stormily  encored  my  “Caro  Nome.” 

A  FT ER WARD  I  went  to  Rome  and  called 
1  upon  the  noted  Rodolf  Ferrari,  conductor 
of  the  Constanzi  Theater,  the  famous  opera- 
house  of  the  Eternal  City.  Linder  my  arm  > 
carried  the  book  with  my  precious  ‘  Caro 
Nome”  in  it  to  sing  to  him.  When  I  had 
sung,  I  was  engaged  at  once.  I  was  so  glad 
that  I  could  have  danced  for  joy,  but  kept 
down  the  desire  to  save  my  dignity. 

.  Af,  er  that  my  career  in  Italy  went  for¬ 
ward  in  good  theaters.  Presently  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  sing  in  opera  in  Spain,  the  birth- 
land  of  my  mother.  There  it  was  that  they 
first  compared  me  with  Patti,  and  there  I 
sang  for  two  years,  making  several  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  Palace  before  Queen  V  ictoria  and 
King  Alfonso,  who  gave  me  some  directions. 
From  Spain  I  come  to  America.  You  knew 
the  rest. 


Concluded  from  page  30 

THE  GIPSY 


type  and  your  natural  coloring.  There  won’t 
be  so  very  many  that  are  your  colors,  the  kind 
that  bring  out  every  good  tint  in  your  hair 
and  skin  and  eyes.  Use  those  colors  and  no 
others,  no  matter  how  much  better  you  like 
other  colors. 

5.  Find  the  lines  that  suit  your  figure  and 
your  type.  If  you  can’t  wear  frilly  things, 
don’t  ever  wear  them.  Have  your  evening- 
gowns  and  “dress-up”  clothes  as  simple  and 
untrimmed  as  your  ordinary  ones.  Make  up 
for  the  plainness  by  beautiful  material.  Al¬ 
most  everybody  looks  better  in  long,  flowing, 
very  simple  lines.  Think  of  how  nice  we  look 
in  our  nighties!  And  how  nice  all  these  women 
in  Greek  pictures  look. 

6.  Find  the  materials  that  belong  to  you. 
Tf  you  should  wear  soft,  clinging  things,  don’t 
get  taffeta  and  stiff  brocades  or  gabardine. 
Get  velvet  and  chiffon  and  soft  broadcloth  or 
albatross  or  flannel  or  crepe  de  Chine.  Even 
for  sport  clothes  or  street,  never  get  “sportsy” 
or  “streety”  material.  Adapt  your  kind  of 
materials  to  that  need.  Be  true  to  your  type, 
not  to  custom  or  the  fashions.  If  you’re  the 
tailored  type,  don’t  ever  try  to  w'ear  chiffons. 
Wear  velvet.  Or  if  it  is  Summer,  wear  sports 
materials  and  ginghams  in  the  daytime  and 
crepe  de  Chine  or  soft  satin  at  night. 

7.  Now  dress  your  hair  with  your  eye  more 
on  befriending  any  defects  you  have  in  your 
face  or  the  shape  of  your  head  than  on  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  dressing  hair.  Pay  some 
attention  to  the  kind  of  hair  you  have. 

8.  Be  very  stern  with  your  shoes  and  your 
hands;  the  way  your  finger-nails  are  kept  and 
the  condition  of  the  skin  on  your  hands. 

9.  Learn  how  to  “make  up,”  and  when  to 
do  it  and  when  not  to.  The  way  to  make  up 
varies  with  the  person — type  again.  But  one 
thing  is  true  for  all:  it  mustn’t  show,  unless  of 
course  you’re  the  manikin  type  and  want  to 
look  it! 

10.  Above  all,  beneath  all,  and  behind  all, 
the  effect  of  simplicity.  You  may  have  spent 
hours  in  order  to  look  like  that  (only  we  hope 
not,  life  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things),  but 
the  effort  mustn’t  show.  No  labored,  studied 
thing  can  have  charm  long. 

HTHAT’S  for  the  normal  person  in  fairly  good 
condition.  If  you  have  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  your  skin,  or  you’re  too  awfully  fat  or 
too  awfully  thin,  or  awkward  or  “all  nerves”  or 
anything  not  normal,  you  need  special  in¬ 
structions,  of  course,  a  thoroughly  reliable 
beauty-shop  or  a  doctor,  or  a  psychoanalyst, 
or  something. 

But  for  the  person  who  has  only  little  tilings 
the  matter  with  her  these  rules  will  do.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  girl  has  blackheads;  she 
can’t  be  very  charming  with  blackheads.  One 
does  know  charming  people  who  aren’t  aw¬ 
fully  nice  and  clean,  but  even  while  you  say, 
“She’s  adorable,”  you  add,  “Only  why  doesn't 
she  scrub  the  back  of  her  neck?” 

No  back-of-a-neck  needs  to  b°  unat tractive. 
Scrub  and  be  free  to  turn  your  back  on  any¬ 
body!  Curl  the  horrid,  little  scrambly  short 
hairs  back  there.  Don’t  you  know  that  there’s 
a  tonic  on  the  market  that  also  curls  hair? 


Not  tight  curls,  but  enough  to  make  it  “lovely 
tendrils”  instead  of  “scolding  locks!”  And 
there  are  pomades  that  are  supposed  only  to 
make  hair  strong  and  healthy,  but  I  find  that, 
they  make  almost  everybody’s  hair  curl. 
Most  hair  will  curl  a  little,  you  know,  if  you 
just  make  it  strong  and  well. 

/^ND  then  those  blackheads.  You  can  get 
x  i  id  of  them  as  easily  as  anything.  They  are 
nothing  but  enlarged  pores  that  have  swal¬ 
lowed  some  dirt.  There  are  many  good  treat¬ 
ments  for  them — stop  washing  in  the  good, 
old-fashioned  wray,  use  cold-creams  and  as¬ 
tringents  and  no  water.  And  there’s  a  liquid 
that  you  put  on  at  night  and  then  in  the 
morning. 

The  blackheads  are  so  softened  that  the 
dirt  comes  right  out.  Then  put  on  an  as¬ 
tringent  or  a  pore-cream  and  shut  these  little 
open  mouths  up.  Nobody  needs  to  have 
blackheads. 

And  I’d  like  to  put  a  tail  on  my  rules,  please. 
Perfume,  1  forgot  perfume.  To  be  wholly 
charming,  one  really  ought  to  have  a  faint, 
floaty  fragrance  of  some  sort  that  is  always 
connected  with  one.  A  w  ee  drop  of  perfume, 
the  kind  that  belongs  distinctly  to  yoiu-  type, 
or  a  sprinkle  of  toilet-water,  or  sachet,  or  tal¬ 
cum.  We  saw'  some  new  talcum-powders  the 
other  day  that  we  just  naturally  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  moment  we  saw  them.  They 
were  in  perfectly  enchanting  boxes,  really  very 
chic,  and  an  addition  to  your  proud  dressing- 
table. 

And  the  powder  wras  delightful  in  quality 
and  perfume.  And  at  the  ordinary  price! 

(^)II,  YESSEE  ma’am.  Anybody  can  have  at 
least  some  external  charm  if  she  wants  it 
enough  and  has  the  brains  to  discriminate 
and  the  character  to  see  it  through. 

But  the  thing  that’s  born! 

I  suppose  if  any  one  were  bold  enough  to  try 
to  analyze  it,  he’d  say  that  for  one  thing  one 
must  have  sincerity  of  nature  or  it  wouldn’t 
be  charm,  it  would  be  just  a  counterfeit  and 
wouldn’t  last,  and  responsiveness,  and  warmth 
of  impulse,  and  generosity  of  mind  and  tem¬ 
perament,  and  intelligence,  and  natural  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  imagination — heaps  of  that;  and 
a  sense  of  humor — mercy,  yes,  she  must  have 
that ;  and  not  be  too  do  wnright  and  not  at  all  self- 
righteous  and  not  conceited.  Oh,  we  know 
millions  of  tilings  you  mustn’t  have  in  order 
to  have  charm! 

But  what’s  the  use?  You  could  have  all 
these  nice  tilings  up  there  and  still  not  have 
charm.  BUT  if  added  to  all  these  tilings,  you 
had  a  red,  curling  mouth,  and  a  clear,  fme  skin, 
and  a  lithe,  free  body,  and  shining,  soft  hair, 
and  beautifully-cared-for  hands,  with  their 
skin  as  fine  as  on  your  shoulder,  and  clothes 
that  were  exactly  the  right  kind  of  clothes  for 
you,  and  you’d  lived  thoughtfully  enough  to 
know  everybody  is  queer  and  lonely  and  funny 
and  brave,  and  mixed-up.  like  you — don’t  you 
think  perhaps  you’d  have  something  that 
would  pass  for  charm? 

I  believe  in  doughboy  language.  “I’ll  say 
you  would!” 
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I  BEAUTY 1  POWDER 


'  Her  flashing  smile,  her  sparkling  eyes,  her  glowing  color  fill  him  with 
inspiration  as  he  goes  rushing  off  onto  the  gridiron,  for  she  knows  the 
secret  of  beauty  —  Instant  Beauty  —  the  complete  “Pompeian  Beauty 
Toilette.” 

First ,  a  touch  of  fragrant  Pompeian  DAY  Cream  (vanishing),  to  soften 
the  skin  and  hold  the  powder.  Then  apply  Pompeian  BEAUTY  Powder. 
It  makes  the  skin  beautifully  fair  and  adds  the  charm  of  delicate  fragrance. 
Now  a  touch  of  Pompeian  BLOOM.  Do  you  know  that  a  bit  of  color  on 
I  the  cheeks  makes  the  eyes  sparkle? 

These  three  preparations  may  be  used  separately  or  together  (as 

above),  as  the  complete  “Pompeian  Beauty  Toilette.”  At  all  druggists. 

Guaranteed  by  the  makers  of  Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream,  Pompeian 

i  NIGHT  Cream,  and  Pompeian  FRAGRANCE  (a  talcum  with  an 
n  .  .  1  N 

I  exquisite  new  odor). 

Marguerite  Clark  Art  Panel  and  Samples 

Miss  Marguerite  Clark  posed  especially  for  this  1921 
Pompeian  Beauty  Art  Panel.  The  rare  beauty  and 
charm  of  Miss  Clark  are  faithfully  reproduced  in 
dainty  colors  in  this  Art  Panel.  Size,  28x7M  inches. 

Samples  of  the  three  Instant  Beauty  preparations 
named  above  sent  with  the  Art  Panel.  Also  samples 
of  Pompeian  Night  Cream  and  Pompeian  Fragrance, 
a  dime  (in  coin).  Please  clip 


“ Don't  Envy  Beauty- 

Use  Pompeian" 

GUARANTEE 
The  name  Pompeian  on 
any  package  is  your 
guarantee  of  quality 
and  safety.  Should  you 
not  be  completely  satis¬ 
fied,  the  purchase  price 
will  be  gladly  refunded 
by  The  Pompeian  Co. 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


J  TH Li  POMl’EIAN  CO., 

I  2099  Payne  Avenue.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I 

1  Gentlemen:  I  enclose  a  dime  for  1921  Pompeian  Beauty  Art 
j  Panel  of  Marguerite  Clark.  Also  Instant  Beautv  samples  and 
,  samples  of  Night  Cream  and  Fragrance  (a  talcum). 


if 


a  talcum.  All  for 
coupon  now. 

THE  POMPEIAN  CO.,  2099  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  Iso  Made  in  Canada 


Name. 


Address. 


The  Pompeian  C6. 


. . State . 

Fleah  Beauty  Powder  sent  unless  another  shade  requested. 
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\yys  gown  demands 
perfectly  fitting  underwear 


WHEN  one’s  grandmother  stepped  demurely  forth 
in  pompadour  silk  she  felt  insufficiently  clothed  if 
she  wore  less  than  ten  starched  white  petticoats. 
And  whether  her  underwear  fitted  well  or  ill  had  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  her  early  Victorian  peace  of  mind. 
Under  all  those  layers  of  muslin  who  could  tell  the 
difference?  Her  woolens  had  to  be  warm  and  comfortable 
but  they  might  wrinkle  without  anyone  being  the  wiser. 

Today  one  sallies  forth  in  a  skirt  a  yard  and  a  quarter 
wide.  In  a  soft,  slim  bodice  that  fits  one  smoothly  front  and 
back.  In  sleeves  that  hug  the  arm  from  shoulder  to  wrist. 

And  yet  one  must  wear  underwear!  The  weather  is  just 
as  capricious  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  crinoline,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  staying  indoors.  Only  today  one  wears  under¬ 
wear  that  fits  snugly  and  smoothly  under  one’s  clinging  gown. 

Carter’s  Knit  Underwear  has  followed  the  changing 
styles  in  women’s  gowns.  Its  cut  is  so  perfect,  its  texture 
so  fine  and  soft,  yet  elastic,  its  finishing  so  carefully  done 
that  even  under  the  sleekest,  scantiest  skirt  there  is  no  line 
at  knee  or  ankle.  Under  the  most  closely  fitting  bodice  there 
is  no  bunching  across  the  back,  no  ruffling  at  neck  or  armhole. 

There  is  a  Carter  undergarment  for  every  type  of  gown; 
street  dress,  afternoon  or  evening  frock.  At  your  depart¬ 
ment  store  you  can  see  the  many  styles  in  Carter’s  Under¬ 
wear.  High  neck,  Dutch  or  low,  long  sleeve,  elbow  sleeve  or 
sleeveless,  knee  length  and  ankle  length,  all  in  the  soft,  elastic 
Carter  weave.  Order  your  season’s  supply  now,  for  all  the 
family.  In  cotton,  lisle,  silk,  merino  and  wool — in  all  weights. 

THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  COMPANY 
Needham  Heights  (Boston  District)  and  Springfield,  Mass. 


Of  all  this  season’s  gowns ,  the  evening  frock  is 
most  exacting  in  its  demands.  To  wear  under  the 
newest  frocks,  a  Carter  bodice  top  suit  of  sheerest 
silk  or  lisle  is  just  light  and  soft  enough.  It  comes 
with  a  plain  band  edge  or  with  the  Carter  double 
crocheted  edging.  Cut  low  in  the  back,  with 
plenty  of  room  under  the  arms,  it  is  so  shaped 
that  it  will  not  wrinkle  under  corset  or  brassiere. 
And  the  delicate  shoulder  ribbons  do  not  show 
even  with  a  sleeveless  gown. 


A  Carter  suit  cannot  bunch 
or  wrinkle  under  the  slimmest 
gown,  so  carefully  is  every 
line  cut  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  figure. 


Stiff  and  straight  in  her  boned 
bodice  and  ruffled  skirt,  the  little 
lady  of  1850  had  no  need  to  be 
concerned  with  the  fit  of  her 
underwear. 


The  double  crocheted  shell  edging  is 
found  only  in  Carter  suits.  This  charm¬ 
ing  finish  gives  a  little  festive  look  to 
even  the  most  practical  suit, 


There  are  so  many  reasons  for  having  children 
wear  Carter’s!  The  strong,  flat  seams,  the  rein¬ 
forced  buttonholes,  the  buttons  that  do  not  pull 
off.  And  Carter  suits  never  wash  up  stiff  and 
matted,  never  get  harsh  and  prickly.  After  in¬ 
numerable  tubbings  they  are  only  softer  and  whiter 
than  when  they  were  new. 


Carter’s  Underwear 
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PREDICT  A  BRILLIANT  AUTUMN 


a  Victorian  Bodice  Joins  the 
Hem  Appears  in  a  Feminist  Era 


Our  best-beloved  heroines  have 
always  been  dressed  by  Worth. 
One  reads  a  new  romance,  bril¬ 
liant,  sophisticated  and  distinctly 
of  the  bean  monde,  in  such  a  gown 
as  this  with  draperies  of  fire  and 
gold  brocade  and  festoons  of  dia¬ 
monds  over  the  bodiceof  gold  lace 


One  sees  the  pre-war  elegance  of 
Paris  renewing  itself  in  this  draped 
gown  from  Beer.  It  is  of  green 
and  gold  brocade  with  braces  of 
jade  beads  and  ait  embroidered 
motif  on  the  hip 


This  is  a  sack-coat  costume 
that  almost  any  woman 
could  wear,  for  the  line  of 
the  coat  is  lengthened  skil¬ 
fully  by  the  flounce  of  the 
skirt.  The  material  is  seal 
brown  velvet  embroidered 
with  lines  of  gold  and  with 
a  cravat_  collar  of  putois. 

By  Jenny 


Even  draperies  at  the  hip 
do  not  detract  from  the 
slender  line  of  the  present 
silhouette.  A  gown  from 
Doeuillet  is  of  .white  silk 
djersine  with  fine  lace  on 
the  bodice  and  skirt 


A  cloak  dress  from  Jenny 
is  made  on  the  straight  lines 
of  a  chemise  frock.  It  is  of 
chamois  -  colored  duvetyn 
trimmed  with  castor  fur 
and  rows'of  stitched  ribbon 
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dhing  is  newer  than 
:e.  1 1  adds  elegance  to 

dress  that  one  would 
ar  for  either  an  after- 
on  engagement  or  a 
restaurant  dinner 


M 


7  he  large  hat  is  wide  of  brim,  soft  of  crown 
and  sparing  of  trimming.  New  furs  may 
come  and  go,  but  they  fail  to  shake  the  vogue 
of  the  animal  scarf.  Pointed  fox  is  the  first 
choice  of  Paris  and  is  indispensable  with  a 
serge  or  satin  frock  or  a  tailored  suit.  Hat 
from  Crougeia 


Photographs  by  Manuel 


WHAT  WITH  TAXI  STRIKES  AND  THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  ESSENCE 

UNDER  HER  OWN  POWER  IN  THE 

Sketches  by 


A  fur  wrap  of  this  sort  has  a 
position  high  up  in  the  social 
scale  for  the  Parisienne  uses  it 
both  for  aftemo on  reunions  and 
as  an  evening  wrap,  from  early 
Autumn  to  early  Summer. 

From  Saxton,  Paris 


:  .  'v-  v 


A  fur  coat  that  belongs  distinctly  to  daytime 
and  city  streets  is  made  of  broadtail  with  a 
gray  squirrel  collar.  From  Saxton,  Paris 


Many  of  the  Autumn  fashions  fit 
the  figure  at  the  waistline.  One 
sees  (his  new  influence  at  work  in 
suit  coats  as  well  as  dresses 
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PARIS  CONSIDERS  A  FUR  COAT  IN  WHICH  SHE  CAN  GET  ABOUT 
LIGHT  OF  A  SENSIBLE  ECONOMY 

Dartey 


The  wrap  with  the  effect  of  a  cape 
at  the  hack  is  new  and  highly  re¬ 
commended  for  it  has  the  pictur¬ 
esque  qualities  of  the  cape  and  the 
good  points  of  the  coat 


A**- 


A  sirirl  of  coq  feathers  posed  on  a  small  hat 
and  a  deceptively  simple  black  frock  cause  tea 
and  bioche  to  remain  suspended  in  mid-air 
when  Mile.  Pierry  enters  the  long  hall  of 
the  Ritz.  Hat  from  Ginette 


"D 


The  fitting  that  one  sees  in  many  of  the  new  French  coats 
produces  the  effect  of  a  snttg,  pinched- in  waistline.  The 
coat  breaks  and  almost  blouses  above  the  waist  aud  gives 
the  hip  a  rounded  look.  From  Saxton,  Paris 


The  short  fur  coat  made  its  debut 
last  Winter  and  proved  itself 
smart,  light  of  weight  and  un¬ 
hampering  of  length.  It  is  ail 
excellent  coat  for  walking  and  is 
very  good-looking — a  point  that 
no  one  quarrels  over.  From 
Saxton,  Paris 


Photographs  by  Manuel 
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Even  the  small  hat  follows 
the  new  shape  in  its  brim, 
wider  from  side  to  side 
than  from  front  to  back. 
From  Alice  Bernard 
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Dress  2584 


/ 


Dress  266 1-B  \f^ 

Beading  design  1 0850 


Dress  2661 -A 
Embroidery  design  10766 


BROKEN-HEM  AND  DRAPERY  FOR 
BRIDAL  AND  EVENING  DRESS 

2584 — The  bride  treads  a  stately  but  light  measure  when  she  chooses 
this  charmingly  draped  gown.  The  train  is  really  the  lower  part 
of  the  back  panel  and  it  can  be  caught  under  and  worn  that  way. 
Use  crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  soft  satin,  Georgette,  chiffon 
velvet,  brocade  or  silk  with  lace  or  plain  with  brocaded  silks. 

36  bust  requires  1  yard  Georgette  40  wide  for  fronts,  back,  sleeves 
and  shoulder  sections,  4)4  yards  brocaded  satin  42  wide,  2)4  yards 
material  32  wide  for  skirt.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 

2661-B — To  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  bridal  veil  is  added  the 
charm  of  the  new  French  broken  hem.  This  line  with  its  long 
sash-end  extending  below  the  dress  is  unusually  effective  when  the 
transparency  of  the  straight  front  of  the  skirt  shows  the  shorter 
drop  skirt  beneath.  The  drop  skirt  is  sewed  on  just  a  little  above 
the  normal  waistline.  Use  lace,  net  or  Georgette  with  satin,  taffeta 
and  messaline. 

36  bust  requires  3)4  yards  Georgette  40  inches  wide  for  front,  back, 
sleeves  and  front  for  skirt,  3)4  yards  crepe  meteor  40  inches  w  ide. 
Lower  edge  2)4  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 
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W  rap  coat  262 1 


2661-A — Paris  has  a  new  love  and  it  is  the  broken-hem 
line  for  the  evening  gown.  The  straight  front  part  of 
the  skirt  is  transparent  and  worn  over  a  drop  skirt  a 
little  shorter  in  length,  and  a  soft  sash  reaches  below  all. 
The  dress  is  made  of  lace,  net  or  Georgette,  combined  with 
satin,  taffeta  and  messaline,  or  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  etc., 
with  the  upper  part  and  back  of  lace,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  1  )4  yard  of  lace  40  inches  wide  for  front, 
back  and  sleeves,  3  J- 4  yards  satin  40  wide,  2  yards  flouncing 
39  wide  for  skirt.  Lower  edge  2)4  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2632 — It's  a  French  idea,  this  attractive  easy-fitting  line 
through  the  hips  and  bust  of  a  smart  wool  frock.  Darts 
give  the  slightly,  fitted  effect  at  the  waistline  and  the 
neck  is  cut  slightly  low  at  the  back,  while  the  armhole 
is  rather  deep.  The  vest  is  separate.  Use  soft  twills, 
stripes,  checks,  plaids,  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  duve- 
tyn,  velours,  satin,  etc.  Lower  edge  48  inches. 

36  bust  requires  3)4  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide, 
M  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for  vest  and  a  facing,  )4  yard 
satin  20  or  more  inches  wide  for  collar  (cut  crosswise). 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for  misses. 


2600 — Contrasting  stripes  are  very  smart  for  the  soft  simple 
type  of  afternoon  dress.  The  blouse  is  draped,  and  beneath 
it  there  is  a  long  body  lining.  The  straight  two-piece  skirt  is 
sewed  to  this  and  the  drapery  is  inserted  at  the  sides. 
Use  satin,  crepe  meteor,  charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine, 
Georgette,  silk  voile,  striped  silk,  or  tricotine,  soft  serge, 
duvetyn  and  velveteen.  The  dress  slips  over  the  head 
and  closes  at  the  left  side. 

36  bust  requires  3  %  yards  striped  material  44  wide,  1  yard 
plain  silk  36  wdde.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2621 — The  wrap  coat,  so  beloved  by  the  Frenchwoman, 
is  especially  lovely  for  evening  wear.  Wide  at  the  hip 
and  narrow  at  the  hem,  it  is  unusually  smart  when  held 
in  draped  fashion  over  the  hip  instead  of  being  buttoned. 
For  evening  there  is  plush,  velvet  or  fur  fabric,  and  for 
daytime  wool  velours,  duvetyn,  camel’s-hair  cloaking, 
plaid,  checks  and  stripes. 

36  bust  requires  3)4  yards  plush  54  inches  wide,  )4 
yard  fur  cloth  54  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  54)4  inches. 

This  wrap  coat  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for  misses. 

2667 — An  interesting  variation  of  the  jumper  style  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  round  yoke  over  the  shoulders. 
The  side  body  is  made  in  kimono  effect  and  the  straight 
skirt  is  sewed  to  a  body  lining  a  little  below  the  normal 
waistline.  Use  satin,  charmeuse  and  crepe  meteor  alone 
or  with  silk  crepe  or  silk  voile.  Tricotine,  gabardine,  soft 
twills,  serge,  velveteen,  light-weight  velours  and  duvetyn 
can  be  used  alone  or  with  satin,  etc.  Lower  edge  62)4  inches. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  crepe  meteor  40  wide, 
1  yard  velvet  36  wide  for  front,  back  and  cuffs. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2628 — It.  has  been  expected  that  the  vogue  of  fulness  at 
the  hip  would  reach  the  top  and  appear  in  full  view  for 
the  world’s  approval  on  a  very  smart  coat.  It  is  becoming 
to  both  women  and  young  girls.  The  emphasis  on  the 
hip  tends  to  give  the  panel  suggestion  to  the  plain  front 
and  back.  Use  velours,  duvetyn,  novelty  cloaking,  plaid, 
checks,  stripes  and  camel’s-hair  cloth. 

36  bust  requires  3)4  yards  velours  54  inches  wide, 
34  yard  fur  cloth  54  inches  wide..  Lower  edge  57)4  inches. 

This  coat  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for  misses. 

1984 — 2655 — One  gets  the  becoming  redingote  effect  by 
combining  a  kimono  blouse  with  a  vestee  and  a  straight 
tunic,  open  in  the  front,  over  a  drop  skirt.  Use  Georgette 
over  satin,  or  serge,  gabardine,  etc.,  alone  or  with  satin; 
or  charmeuse,  satin,  etc.,  alone.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  3  yards  Georgette  40  inches 
wide  cut  on  a  crosswise  fold,  3)4  yards  satin  36  inches 
wide  for  skirt  collar, band,  girdle  and  to  face  tunic,  )4  yard 
Georgette  hi  contrast  18  or  more  inches  wide  for  vestee. 

This  waist,  1984,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  skirt, 
2655,  is  for  ladies  35  to  52  hip. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  146 


2654 — 2327 — Front-turned  hip  draperies  appear  in  the  two- 
piece  skirt  and  the  front  of  the  bodice  is  gathered  to  the 
back  where  it  comes  over  the  shoulders,  and  there  is  a  French 
body  lining.  Use  satin,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor,  etc. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  3)4  yards  charmeuse  40 
inches  wide,  including  a  girdle,  )4  yard  contrasting  char¬ 
meuse  40  inches  wide,  .1)4  yard  velvet  ribbon.  Lower  edge 
falling  free  1  )4  yard. 

This  waist  2654,  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust;  the  skirt, 
2327,  is  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2597— In  a  smart  jumper  frock  the  skirt  is  cut  in  three 
pieces  and  is  wide  at  the  hip  and  narrower  at  the  hem. 
It  is  sewed  to  the  blouse  at  the  fashionable  low  waistline. 
The  side  body  is  cut  in  kimono  style  and  it  is  joined  to 
a  body  lining.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head  and 
closes  at  the  left  side.  Use  satin,  charmeuse  and  velve¬ 
teen  with  Georgette,  or  use  fine  soft  serge,  tricotine,  soft 
twills,  etc.,  with  satin.  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for  side 
body  and  sleeves,  2)4  yards  broadcloth  54  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 
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AFTERNOON  FROCKS  AND  STREET  CLOTHES  FOR  THE 
TROUSSEAU  SHOW  THE  FRENCH  EASE  OF  LINE 


Dress  2597 
Embroidery  design  10814 


Dress  2600 


W aist  2654 
Skirt  2327 

Other  views  oj  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  146 
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Dress  2582 


Dress  2602 
Beading 
design  10815 


BOTH  STRAIGHT  AND  HIP-WIDENED  SILHOUETTES 

RETAIN  THE  NARROW  HEM 


Dress  2649 
Braiding  design  10762 


2602 — An  indispensable  frock  for  the  Autumn  wardrobe 
is  this  one  of  charmeuse.  The  kimono-cut  blouse  is 
draped.  It  slips  on  over  the  head  and  closes  at  the 
sides.  A  blouse  body  lining  which  can  have  the 
camisole  line  is  offered.  The  straight  skirt  is  caught 
under  in  Oriental  fashion  and  sewed  to  a  short  founda¬ 
tion  skirt.  Satin,  crepe  metfior,  crepe  de  Chine, 
taffeta,  Georgette,  silk  voile,  tricolette  and  also  trico¬ 
tine,  serge,  velveteen  and  duvetyn  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  charmeuse  40  wide.  14  yard 
Georgette  36  wide,  2  Ys  yards  material  32  or  more  wide 
for  foundation  skirt.  Lower  edge  falling  free  2  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  42  bust. 

2577 — A  front  panel  is  used  over  the  long  body  hr  a 
smart  tricotine  dress.  The  attractive  straight  tunic 
carries  out  the  panel  idea  by  not  closing  in  front  and  a 
drop  skirt  is  used  beneath.  The  dress  can  be  made 
over  a  blouse  body  lining.  It  is  a  splendid  model  for 
the  combination  of  silk  and  wool  materials,  or  the  panel 
can  be  trimmed  with  all-over  embroidery  or  braiding. 
Tricotine,  gabardine,  serge  and  soft  twills  can  be  used 
alone  or  made  with  a  drop  skirt  of  satin.  It  would  be 
very  pretty  made  of  satin  or  charmeuse  alone. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide. 
Braid  design  10892  is  used.  Lower  edge  16  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2582 — The  closing  of  a  satin  frock  is  draped  in  frill 
effect  to  give  the  simple  line  a  distinctive  note.  The 
surplice  blouse  is  also  becomingly  draped  and  the  neck 
Is  cut  a  little  lower  than  usual  at  the  back.  The  skirt 
which  is  in  one  piece  is  made  with  a  slightly  raised 
waistline.  A  blouse  body  lining  can  be  used.  Satin, 
charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  crepe  meteor, 
velveteen,  faille,  moire,  and  also  soft  serge  would  be 
smart  made  up  in  this  fashion.  The  contrasting  facing 
of  the  skirt  drapery  makes  an  effective  trimming. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  satin  40  wide,  1  Y  yard 
contrasting  satin  40  wide.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2649 — The  narrow  band  at  tire  hem  is  seen  on  many 
of  the-  Paris  frocks.  It  is  the  French  way  of  holding  a 
skirt  to  the  narrow  line  at  the  hem.  The  long  body  is 
cut  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  having  the  new  outline. 
The  dress  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  beneath  the 
arm  and  the  straight  skirt  is  plaited  at  the  sides.  A 
blouse  body  lining  can  be  used  and  the  band  at  the 
bottom  could  be  omitted.  The  dress  would  be  good- 
looking  made  of  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  broadcloth, 
satin,  crepe  de  Chine  or  crepe  meteor. 

36  bust  requires  3  Y  yards  serge  50  inches  wide. 


Lower  edge  2Y  yards,  with  band  46  Yi  inches. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2635 — With  the  suggestion  of  an  overdress  in  its  smart 
plaited  tunic  a  tricotine  dress  is  splendid  for  Autumn 
street  wear.  It  has  the  panel  front  and  back.  The 
straight  tunic  can  be  side  or  accordion  plaited  and  the 
drop  skirt  is  sewed  to  the  body  at  the  sides  at  the  low 
waistline.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head.  Use  tri¬ 
cotine,  gabardine,  serge,  broadcloth,  etc.,  alone  or  with 
satin,  or  use  satin,  charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine,  etc.,  alone. 
Lower  edge  55  inches. 

36  bust  requires  8  %  yards  serge  48  wide,  %  yard 
satin  18  or  more  wide  for  vestee,  2  yards  braid,  Y 
yard  material  36  wide  for  upper  part  of  side  for  skirt. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  50  bust;  also  for  misses. 

2608 — Slightly  circular  side  tunics  are  particularly 
smart  when  used  below  the  straight  line  of  the  becoming 
long  body.  The  dress  is  simple  yet  it  is  very  good 
style.  The  skirt  is  cut  straight.  The  use  of  the  blouse 
body  lining  is  optional.  Tricotine,  soft  serge,  gabardine, 
soft  twills,  broadcloth  and  velveteen  can  be  used  alone 
or  with  satin.  The  dress  could  be  made  of  satin,  taffeta, 
charmeuse,  faille  or  crepe  meteor. 

36  bust  requires  2  yards  broadcloth  54  inches  wide, 
1Y  yard  velvet  32  or  more  inches  wide  for  vestee  and 
skirt,  I %  yard  fur  banding.  Braid  design  10803  is 
used.  Lower  edge  1  Yi  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2610 — Fashion  gives  the  long  body  a  good  start  by 
beginning  with  the  high  collar — a  smart  style  for  Aut¬ 
umn,  if  it  is  becoming.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head 
and  has  the  straight  lower  part  plaited  at  the  sides  in 
the  French  way.  There  is  a  blouse  body  lining  that 
can  be  finished  in  camisole  effect.  Use  tricotine,  serge, 
gabardine,  soft  twills,  plaids,  checks  or  stripes  alone 
or  with  satin,  or  combine  plain  woolen  with  plaids, 
checks  or  stripes. 

36  bust  requires  2  yards  figured  silk  36  inches  wide, 
2  Y  yards  cloth  50  inches  wide  for  lower  part  including 
sash.  Lower  edge  2 Yl  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2604 — The  deep  scallop  effect  is  fashionable  and  par¬ 
ticularly  good-looking  when  it  accentuates  the  line  of 
a  long  body.  The  straight  skirt  is  sewed  to  the  long 
body  and  a  blouse  body  lining  can  be  made  with  the 
camisole  top.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head  and 
has  the  kimono-cut  sleeve  which  simplifies  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this'  dress.  Dresses  like  this  are  made 
of  serge,  tricotine,  gabardine,  duvetyn  and  plaids. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  146 


Sometimes  these  materials  are  combined  with  satin. 
Satin,  taffeta,  crepe  meteor  and  velveteen  can  be 
used  alone  or  with  Georgette. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  velours  54  inches  wide  (with 
piecing  through  sleeves).  Lower  edge  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2639 — -To  the  Parisienne  the  new  wrap  coat  is  not 
only  a  joy  but  also  a  necessity.  It  has  the  fashionable 
fulness  at  the  hip.  It  is  very  good-looking  for  street 
wear  and  in  more  elaborate  fabrics  it  makes  a  lovely 
evening  wrap.  Velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  plush  or 
satin  brocade  and  fur  fabrics  can  be  used.  Broadcloth 
and  velvet,  plush  or  fur  cloth  can  be  combined,  and 
brocade  is  beautiful  with  plush  or  seal  fabric.  The 
draped  collar  is  becoming  and  the  kimono  sleeve  is 
simple  to  make. 

36  bust  requires  3  Yi  yards  wool  velours  54  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  57 14  inches 

This  wrap  coat  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for 
misses. 

2647 — 2645 — 2576 — One  does  not  hesitate  to  remove 
even  so  smart  a  suit  coat  when  a  charming  frock  is 
worn  beneath.  The  slightly  fitted  coat  has  the  new 
normal  waistline  at  the  sides.  The  dress  has  the  French 
front  tunic  and  a  waist  that  is  made  with  a  draped 
jumper  and  a  body  lining  beneath  that  is  marked  for 
facing.  The  neck  is  slightly  low  at  the  back  and  the 
skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces.  If  the  coat  and  dress  are 
made  of  the  same  material  they  can  be  cut  more 
economically  but  the  quantities  of  material  are  also 
given  for  the  coat  and  dress  to  be  cut  separately.  The 
coat  can  be  made  of  velveteen,  velours,  duvetyn,  broad¬ 
cloth  or  satin,  and  the  dress  of  satin,  velveteen,  char¬ 
meuse,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor,  broadcloth  and  light¬ 
weight  duvetyn.  The  spats  can  be  of  broadcloth,  etc. 

36  bust  for  coat  and  dress  requires  QY  yards  velvet¬ 
een  36  inches  wide,  %  yard  Georgette  40  inches  wide 
for  sleeves  and  to  face  linings,  2%  yards  narrow  fur 
banding,  1Y  yard  wide  fur  banding,  Y  yard  material 
40  inches  wide  for  upper  part  of  skirt  front. 

The  coat  requires  3  Yi  yards  velveteen  36  inches  wide, 
and  the  collar  is  fur ;  the  dress  requires  3  %  yards  velvet¬ 
een  36  inches  wide,  %  yard  Georgette  40  inches  wide 
for  sleeves  and  to  face  linings,  2%  yards  narrow  fur 
banding,  1 Y  yard  wide  fur  banding,  Y  yard  material 
40  inches  wide  for  upper  part  of  skirt  front.  Lower 
edge  52  inches.  The  spats  in  4  shoe  size  requires  Yi 
yard  material  54  inches  wide  for  one  pair. 

This  coat,  2647,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for 
misses;  the  dress  2645  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the 
spats,  2576  are  for  ladies  and  misses  and  should  be 
made  according  to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 
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Dress  2608 
Braiding 
design  10803 


Dress  2610 


Dress  2604 
Embroidery 
design  10660 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  146 


Dress  2645 
See  description 
2647—2645—2576 
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Dress  2641 
Embroidery  design  10660 
Bag  10810 
See  description  2644 — 2641 


Dress  2595 


Coat  2644 
Dress  264 1 


Dress  2593 


Dress  2637 
Embroidery 
design  10673 


Dress  2612 
Embroidery 
design  10844 


/ 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  146 
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Dress  2580 
Embroidery  design  10849 


FULNESS  ON  THE  HIP  OR  LONG  BODY  EFFECT 

AND  SOMETIMES  BOTH 


Dress  2653 


Dress  2606 


Coat  2623 
Skirt  2624 
Spats  2576 


2580— A  tricotine  overdress  is  cut  in  a  most  interesting 
way  and  effectively  discloses  the  satin  slip  worn  beneath. 
The  dress  has  the  kimono  sleeve,  which  simplifies  the  con¬ 
struction  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  slip  is  cut  in  two  pieces. 
A  blouse  body  lining  which  can  be  finished  off  in  camisole 
style  is  offered  and  the  overdress  could  be  cut  in  a  shorter 
length.  Use  tricotine,  duvetyn,  serge,  gabardine  and 
velveteen  over  charmeuse,  Georgette  over  satin,  or  satin, 
faille,  charmeuse  and  taffeta  alone. 

36  bust  requires  2  34  yards  tricotine  44  or  more  inches 
wide,  2  yards  satin  36  inches  wide  for  lower  part  of  slip 
and  to  face  upper  part,  1  yard  material  32  inches  wide  for 
upper  part  of  slip.  Embroidery  design  10849  is  used. 
Lower  edge  134  yard. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2606 — A  panel  front  and  back  accentuate  the  long,  simple 
lines  of  an  Autumn  street  dress.  At  the  sides  the  skirt 
is  sewed  ,  to  the  waist  at  the  normal  waistline  above 
an  attractively  shaped  yoke.  The  dress  can  be  trimmed 
smartly  with  flat  braid  and  small  buttons,  and  a  French 
body  lining,  the  use  of  which  is  optional,  is  offered.  Dresses 
like  this  are  made  of  tricotine,  serge,  gabardine  and  also 
satin.  The  collar  is  most  becoming  and  it  is  a  splendid 
style  dress  for  the  new  high  collar. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  serge  50  inches  wide,  %  yard 
satin  27  or  more  inches  wide  for  collar,  34  yard  silk  18 
inches  wide  for  tucker,  15  yards  braid.  Lower  edge  1% 
yard. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  36  to  48  bust. 

2623 — 2624 — 2576 — Paris  suggests  the  well-cut  tailored  suit 
for  shopping  and  the  daily  promenade.  One  also  sees  it  at 
fashionable  restaurants  at  luncheon  and  tea.  The  easy-fit¬ 
ting  coat  can  have  the  notched  or  shawl  collar  and  the  one- 
piece  skirt  has  inverted  fulness  over  each  hip.  The  lower 
edge  is  straight.  Use  velours  de  laine,  oxford,  melton, 
checks,  suitings,  homespun,  mixtures  and  tweeds. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  334  yards  tweed  54  inches 
wide,  for  the  spats,  a  size  4  shoe  requires  34  yard  material 
54  inches  wide  for  one  pair.  Lower  edge  5134  inches. 

This  coat,  2623,  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust;  the  skirt, 
2624,  is  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip;  the  spats,  2576,  are  for 
ladies  and  misses  and  should  be  made  according  to  shoe 
size  and  calf  measure. 

2653 — Smart  in  its  slightly  fitted  lines  and  with  the 
modified  egg-shaped  silhouette  in  the  skirt  wider  at  the 
hip  than  at  the  hem  is  a  typically  French  frock.  The 
waistline  is  normal  at  the  sides,  and  the  lower  part  which 
is  in  two  pieces,  is  cut  in  one  with  the  front.  The  dress 
can  be  made  over  a  blouse  body  lining.  Duvetyn,  trico¬ 


tine,  gabardine,  serge,  light-weight  velours,  broadcloth  and 
velveteen  can  be  used  alone  or  with  satin.  The  dress  would 
be  pretty  in  satin,  charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine  or  crepe 
meteor.  These  silk  materials  can  be  combined  with 
Georgette. 

36  bust  requires  iys  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for  side 
fronts,  upper  back  and  sleeves,  2%  yards  gabardine  48 
inches  wide,  34  yard  contrasting  material  27  or  more 
inches  wide  for  collar;  4  yards  of  braid.  Lower  edge  5834 
inches. 

This  dress  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 

2595 — The  long  body  in  its  new  length,  slightly  shorter 
than  last  year’s,  is  used  in  many  of  the  new  French  dresses. 
With  its  straight  silhouette  the  dress  is  becoming  to  young 
girls  as  well  as  women.  The  lower  part  is  cut  in  two  pieces 
and  joined  to  the  body  and  the  use  of  the  blouse  body 
lining  and  the  pocket  as  well  is  a  matter  of  choice.  In¬ 
teresting  in  line  it  is  a  dress  which  requires  practically  no 
trimming.  Tricotine,  serge,  gabardine  and  soft  twills  can 
be  used ,  and  a  satin  upper  part  is  smart  made  with  a  woolen 
lower  part. 

36  bust  requires  2  34  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide  (with 
nap).  Lower  edge  1 A  yard. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for 
misses. 

2637 — A  redingote  frock  made  with  the  French  flare  at  the 
hips  is  a  splendid  style  for  street  wear  for  the  late  Autumn 
as  it  suggests  the  completeness  of  the  suit.  A  blouse  under¬ 
body  has  a  two-piece  skirt  joined  to  it  at  the  normal  waist¬ 
line.  There  is  a  slight  fulness  at  the  top  of  the  skirt  in 
back.  The  dress  could  be  made  with  the  high  neck.  Tri¬ 
cotine,  gabardine,  soft  twills,  serge,  stripes,  checks,  plaids, 
light-weight  velours, velveteen  and  broadcloth  could  be  used. 
Any  of  these  materials  would  be  smart  worn  over  satin. 
This  dress  would  be  very  smart  made  with  the  high  neck. 

36  bust  requires  43 4  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide 
including  a  sash.  Lower  edge  55  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2612 — Fashion  declares  that  one  should  lay  emphasis  on 
the  side  of  the  frock  and  then  offers  innumerable  ways  of 
doing  so.  For  the  one-piece  frock  that  slips  on  over  the 
head  there  are  straight  plaited  sections  at  each  side.  The 
dress  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  underneath  the  arm 
and  a  blouse  body  lining  can  be  used.  Both  women  and 
young  girls  find  this  type  of  dress  very  becoming.  Serge, 
gabardine,  tricotine,  soft  twills,  plaids,  stripes,  checks  and 
satin  and  charmeuse  are  the  materials  they  use.  Any  of  the 
wool  materials  can  have  plaited  sections  of  satin  or  taffeta. 

36  bust  requires  334  yards  serge  48  inches  wide  including 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  pages  146  and  147 


a  sash.  Embroidery  design  10844  is  used  to  trim.  Lower 
edge  with  plaits  drawn  out  234  yards. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies 32  to 44  bust;  also  for  misses. 

2593 — A  narrow  vestee  is  put  to  the  new  use  of  suggesting 
the  fashionable  long  body  line  in  a  one-piece  frock.  The 
Autumn  is  the  logical  season  for  the  high  collar,  but  of 
course  the  dress  could  be  made  with  a  round  or  square  cut 
neck.  It  is  the  type  of  dress  that  young  girls  as  well  as 
women  like.  Use  tricotine,  serge,  gabardine,  broadcloth, 
duvetyn,  light-weight  velours,  velveteen,  corduroy,  stripes, 
checks  and  plaids.  A  blouse  body  lining  is  offered. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  facecloth  54  inches  wide 
(with  nap),  34  yard  contrasting  cloth  27  or  more  inches 
wide  (without  nap)  for  vestee  (cut  crosswise),  3  A  yards 
fur  banding.  Lower  edge  1 34  yard. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust;  also  for 
misses. 


2644 — 2641 — The  Parisienne  finds  the  new  coat  and  dress 
costume  particularly  satisfactory  for  late  Autumn  and 
Winter  affairs.  The  coat  is  made  on  slightly  fitted  lines 
and  has  the  fulness  arranged  over  the  hip.  The  waistline 
is  low  at  the  sides.  The  dress  has  a  slightly  fitted  body 
made  in  jumper  style.  The  two-piece  skirt  is  joined  to 
the  jumper  at  the  normal  line  in  front  and  a  little  below 
this  line  at  the  sides  and  back.  There  is  the  new  fulness 
over  the  hip  and  a  French  lining  is  used.  For  a  suit  the 
coat  and  dress  will  cut  economically  from  a  54-inch  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  velours  without  wasting  the  material.  If  you 
do  not  make  the  coat  it  is  more  economical  to  use  a  nar¬ 
rower  material  for  the  dress.  For  a  dress  that  is  worn 
under  a  coat  the  body  of  the  dress  should  be  of  satin  so 
that  the  coat  can  be  slipped  on  and  off  easily.  It  is  also 
less  bulky  under  a  coat  suit.  Make  the  coat  of  velours, 
duvetyn,  velveteen,  broadcloth,  zibeline,  melton  or  satin  ,and 
the  dress  of  velours,  velveteen,  broadcloth,  tricotine,  gabar¬ 
dine,  soft  twills  and  serge  alone  or  with  satin  or  Georgette, 
or  use  satin,  charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine  and  crepe  meteor 
alone  or  with  Georgette. 

36  bust,  combining  both  coat  and  dress,  requires  4  A 
yards  velours  54  inches  wide  for  coat,  skirt,  jumper  back, 
belt,  134  yard  satin  36  inches  wide,  %  yard  Georgette  40 
inches  wide  for  collar  and  vestee.  Or,  the  coat  and  dress 
made  separately,  the  coat  will  require  2  74  yards  material 
54  inches  wide,  6  34  yards  braid,  334  yards  fur  banding,  and 
for  the  dress  2%  yards  material  36  inches  wide  for  skirt, 
jumper  back  and  belt,  134  yard  contrasting  material  36 
inches  wide,  %  yard  material  40  inches  wide  for  collar  and 
vestee.  Lower  edge  60  inches. 

The  coat  2644,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  dress,  2641, 
is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for  misses. 
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Shirt  Blouse  2634 
Skirt  2626 


BLOUSES  ARE  WORN  IN¬ 
SIDE  AND  OUT  WITH 
WELL-TAILORED  SKIRTS 


2634 — 2626 — For  the  two-piece  tailored  costume  of 
blouse  and  skirt  there  is  a  most  becoming  shirt-blouse 
with  a  well  cut  collar  and  skirt  with  the  straight 
belt  forming  a  pointed  yoke  in  front.  The  blouse  can 
be  made  with  or  without  a  shoulder  yoke  just  as  you 
choose  and  crgpe  de  Chine,  silk  shirtings,  cotton 
shirtings,  .crepe  meteor,  China  silk,  pongee,  linen, 
batiste,  and  dimity  are  the  best  materials  to  use. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces  and  is  made  with  the 
waistline  a  little  higher  than  the  normal  line.  It 
is  very  distinctive  with  its  new  style  yoke.  Serge, 
tricotine,  tweeds,  gabardine,  broadcloth,  wool  velours’ 
stripes,  homespun  and  velveteen  can  be  used  for  this 
type  of  skirt. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  2  yards  crepe  de  Chine 
36  inches  wide  for  blouse.  yard  tweed  54  inches 
wide  for  skirt.  The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  measures 
1  %  yard. 

This  shirt  blouse,  2634.  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  48 
bust;  the  skirt,  2626,  for  ladies  35  to  52  hip. 

2627 — The  low  waistline  that  is  used  so  much  this 
Autumn  is  simply  attained  in  a  new  blouse  that  is 
softly  gathered  into  a  wide  band  which  comes  just 
above  the  hip-line.  The  blouse  is  the  style  that 
slips  on  O’,  er  the  head.  This  gives  an  unbroken 
line  in  front  and  back  and  does  away  with  fastenings 
of  any  sort  and  so  simplifies  the  construction.  There 
is  a  shoulder  yoke  that  is  effective,  but  the  blouse 
is  also  very  pretty  without  it  if  you  do  not  care  to 
use  it.  The  sofjp  gathered  fulness  of  the  front  is 
very  becoming  to  most  women  and  the  collar  is  pretty. 
The  band  and  collar  could  be  braided  or  embroidered. 
Crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor,  satin,  charmeuse, 
taffeta  or  batiste,  handkerchief  linen  and  cotton  voile 
are  all  suitable  materials  for  this  blouse. 

A  36  bust  measure  requires  1  %  yard  of  crepe  meteor 
40  inches  wide  and  %  yard  of  contrasting  material  32 
or  more  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  very  smart  for  ladies  who  measure 
from  32  to  44  inches  bust. 


Blouse  2656 
Embroidery  design  10713 


2629 — Many  of  the  new  blouses  are  worn  outside  of 
the  skirt,  their  length  varying  to  many  different 
degrees.  One  of  the  smartest  types  is  the  kind  that 
slips  over  the  head  and  has  a  narrow  belt  and  short 
peplum  effect  below.  The  collar  and  sleeves  have 
straight  edges.  This  allows  you  to  pull  the  threads 
for  the  hand-hemstitching  which  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  many  of  the  daintiest  French  blouses. 
Fine  tucks  soften  the  simple  front  and  the  kimono- 
style  sleeve  makes  the  blouse  very  easy  to  handle  in 
its  construction.  The  beading  makes  a  very  exquisite 
trimming.  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  net,  crepe 
meteor,  cotton  voile  and  batiste  are  very  pretty 
materials  to  use. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard  Georgette  40  inches  wide. 
Beading  design  10824  is  used. 

This  blouse  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2659 — A  new  version  of  the  over-the-skirt  blouse  is 
rather  interesting  in  cut  with  its  effect  of  a  band 
across  the  sides.  It  is  all  in  one  piece  and  the  fulness 
is  arranged  at  the  sides  in  the  way  that  is  typically 
French  and  so  well  liked.  The  sleeve  is  cut  in  kimono 


Blouse  2613 
Skirt  2666 
Braiding  design  10770 


style  and  the  blouse  is  made  to  slip  on  over  the  head. 
The  figured  fabric  is  very  effective  in  a  simple  model 
of  this  sort,  but  if  plain  material  is  used  it  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  beading  or  braiding.  The  new 
beading  is  done  in  crystal,  China,  silver,  steel  or  gold 
beads.  Beaded  crepe  de  Chine  and  Georgette  launder 
perfectly  but  must  not-  be  put  through  a  wringer  and 
should  be  ironed  with  the  beads  face  down  over  several 
thicknesses  of  Turkish  towelling.  This  blouse  is  un¬ 
usual  in  line  yet  one  of  the  simplest  in  construction. 
It  is  very  easily  handled  and  can  be  made  up  in  prac¬ 
tically  no  time, 

A  36  bust  measure  requires  yard  of  figured  silk 
36  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  very  becoming  to  ladies  who  measure 
from  32  to  44  inches  bust. 


2613 — 2666 — Where  the  tucks  of  the  blouse  leave  off 
the  plaits  of  the  skirt  take  up  the  good  work  and  keep 
the  interest  of  the  costume  on  the  side — where  Paris 
meant  it  to  be.  This  blouse  and  skirt  are  unusually 
smart  worn  together  as  the  panel  suggestion  of  one 
is  carried  out  in  the  same  effect  in  the  other.  The 
blouse  slips  over  the  head  and  the  tuck  comes  at  each 
side  of  the  front.  The  straight  skirt  is  in  four  pieces 
and  can  be  accordion  or  side  plaited.  Many  of  the 
French  plaited  skirts  are  caught  in  at  the  hem  with  a 
narrow  band.  Make  the  blouse  of  crepe  de  Chine, 
crepe  meteor,  taffeta,  satin,  charmeuse,  Georgette  or 
silk  voile  and  the  skirt  of  serge,  gabardine,  plaids, 
stripes,  checks,  tricotine,  broadcloth,  satin,  charmeuse 
or  crepe  de  Chine.  It  has  a  slightly  raised  waistline. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  1%  yard  Georgette  40 
inches  wide,  2J4  yards  gabardine  50  inches  wide. 
Braiding  design  10770  is  used.  Lower  edge  2%  yards. 

This  blouse,  2613,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust; 
the  skirt,  2666,  is  for  ladies  35  to  47  hip. 


2656 — Fashion  proves  herself  a  creature  of  varying 
moods  because  after  doing  all  sorts  of  delightful  things 
with  the  over-the-skirt  idea  for  the  blouse  she  makes 
one  of  her  loveliest  models  of  the  season  to  be  worn 
inside  the  skirt.  This  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head 
and  has  the  kimono-cut  sleeve  which  simplifies  the 
construction  considerably.  The  collar  with  its  slight 
rolling  line  is  pretty  and  very  becoming.  Simple 
blouses  of  this  kind  are  very  smart  trimmed  with 
embroidery,  beading  or  braiding  on  the  blouse  and 
sleeves.  Use  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor, 
matching  the  skirt  in  color,  or  in  white,  flesh,  jade 
green,  canary  yellow,  Pompeiian  red,  King’s  blue, 
etc.  It  can  also  be  made  of  cotton  voile,  batiste, 
handkerchief  linen  and  cotton  crepe  if  you  desire  a 
tub  blouse. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches 
wide.  Embroidery  design  10713  is  used  for  the  band- 
effect  trimming, 

This  blouse  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  50  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shoion  on  page  147 
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LONG  COATED  TAILLEUR,  NEW 
WRAPS  AND  YOUTHFUL  BOX 
COAT  AND  VEST  EFFECT 

XIX  . 


2676 — Paris,  divided  between  the  beauty  of  the  cape  and 
the  smartness  of  the  wrap,  decides  upon  both  and  adds 
another  charming  model  to  her  lovely  collection.  This 
wrap  covers  the  costume  completely  and  has  the  luxurious 
lines  so  beautiful  in  the  soft  heavy  Winter  fabrics.  The 
flare  of  the  cape  widens  the  line  above  while  the  hem  retains 
its  narrow  silhouette  in  the  newest  way.  Beneath  the 
deep  cape  collar  there  is  a  yoke  which  gives  the  smooth- 
fitting  line  across  the  shoulders  and  the  soft  fulness  below 
where  the  cape  is  gathered  to  it.  Use  plush,  fur  fabrics, 
velours  or  duvetyn.  For  a  mild  climate  serge,  gabardine, 
tricotine,  satin  or  taffeta  would  be  lovely.  Lower  edge  56  inches. 

36  bust  requires  3 )4  yards  plush  54  inches  wide. 

This  cape  wrap  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2665— 2170— A  smart  version  of  the  new  silhouette  in  which 
the  straight  line  and  the  narrow  hem  are  retained  is  the  box 
coat  combined  with  the  accordion-plaited  skirt.  The  sil¬ 
houette  of  the  costume  is  becoming  to  both  the  woman 
and  the  young  girl.  The  coat  can  be  finished  in  either 
of  two  different  lengths  and  the  skirt  can  be  plaited  in  either 
of  two  different  widths.  A  one  or  two  seam  sleeve  can  be 
used.  Velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  broadcloth,  fur  cloth  or 
checks  are  smart  for  the  coat  and  accordion-plaited  skirts 
of  gabardine,  tricotine,  plaids,  checks  and  stripes  are  used. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  414  yards  tricotine  54  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  2  Vs  yards  or  2J4  yards. 

The  coat,  2665,  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 
The  skirt,  2170,  is  for  ladies  35  to  42  y,  hip. ' 


2677—2624  — The  Parisienne  admits  that  she  will  go  to  any 
length  to  be  smart,  and  it  is  quite  evident  in  her  new  tailored 
suit.  The  well-cut  long  coat  is  the  fashionable  easy-fitting 
type  and  can  have  the  notched  collar  or  becoming  shawl 
style.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  has  the  new  inverted 
fulness  over  each  hip.  It  is  made  with  a  straight  lower 


Coat  2677 

5kirt  2624 


Blouse  2678 


edge  and  a  waistline  just  a  little  above  the  normal  line. 
The  use  of  the  inside  pockets  on  both  coat  and  skirt  are 
optional.  Use  velours,  oxfords,  melton,  homespun,  tweeds 
and  check  suitings.  For  a  mild  climate  tricotine,  gabardine 
and  serge  are  always  suitable.  Lower  edge  51J4  inches. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  4%  yards  Oxford  48  inches  wide. 

This  coat,  2677,  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust.  The  skirt, 
2624,  is  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2680 — Smart  for  street  wear  with  the  new  ease  and  luxury 
of  line  that  is  so  fashionable  is  one  of  the  French  wrap  coats. 
It  has  the  new  silhouette,  which  is  full  at  the  hip  and  narrow 
at  the  hem.  This  new  line  is  just  as  becoming  to  young 
girls  as  it  is  to  their  mothers.  The  use  of  the  set-in  pocket 
is  optional.  The  sleeve  is  sewed  into  a  rather  deep  armhole. 
This  is  well  liked  by  many  because  it  allows  for  an  economi¬ 
cal  cutting  of  the  material.  These  wrap  coats  are  very 
graceful  in  line  and  are  made  of  velours,  duvetyn,  fur  fabrics 
or  plush.  There  is  a  soft,  rich  wool  material  that  resembles 
the  Teddy  Bear.  It  is  seen  in  many  of  the  French  wrap  coats 
of  this  kind. 

36  bust  requires  4  3^  yards  camel’s  hair  cloth  54  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  56  inches. 

This  wrap  coat  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust,  also  for  misses. 

2679 — A  new  wrap  particularly  beautiful  in  fur  fabrics  has 
lovely  but  simple  lines  that  are  suitable  for  an  evening  wrap 
or  street  wear,  according  to  the  material  they  are  made 
up  in.  It  has  the  deep  yoke  cut  kimono  fashion  and  very 
graceful  with  the  soft  gathers  below  it.  A  large  collar  that 
can  be  thrown  open  or  buttoned  up  softly  about  the  throat 
completes  the  wrap.  Plush,  fur  fabrics  and  duvetyn  are 
the  prettiest  materials  for  a  wrap  of  this  kind.  The  dividing 
line  of  the  yoke  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  effective 
fabric  combinations.  Use  broadcloth  with  velvet  or  fur  fabric, 
satin  with  plush  and  brocade  with  a  plain  material. 

36  bust  requires  4J4  yards  fur  cloth  54  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  58^  inches. 

This  wrap  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2678 — For  her  tailored  suit  the  Parisienne  likes  nothing 
better  than  this  blouse  with  the  good-looking  vest  front. 
It  gives  an  interesting  front  when  worn  with  a  suit  coat  and 
is  smart  when  the  coat  is  removed.  The  side  and  back  of 
the  blouse  are  cut  in  kimono  fashion  and  the  collar  can  be 
worn  either  open  or  closed.  Use  corded  silk,  satin  or  vest¬ 
ings  with  silk  crepe  or  silk  voile,  or  velveteen  with  satin,  silk 
voile  or  Georgette  or  silk  crepe,  crepe  de  Chine  a^nd  silk  voile 
alone.  Pique  is  effective  with  chiffon,  and  pique,  linen,  and 
Checks  can  be  used  with  batiste,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard  batiste  40  inches  wide  (cut  on  a 
crosswise  fold),  J4  yard  pique  36  inches  wide  for  vest  front, 
facing,  collar  and  cuffs. 

This  blouse  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  descriptions  are  shown  on  page  147 
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YOUTH  VARIES  THE  TYPE  BUT  NEVER  THE  SMARTNESS 

OUTDOOR  COSTUME 


Dress  2635 
Tam-o’-shanter  2564 


2635 — 2564 — Here  the  straight  plaited 
tunic  and  a  drop  sldrt  appear  only  at 
the  sides,  while  the  front  and  back 
are  in  panel  fashion.  The  dress  slips 
over  the  head,  and  women  and  young 
girls  make  it  of  tricotine,  serge,  soft 
twills  and  broadcloth  alone  or  with 
satin,  or  use  satin,  etc.,  alone.  For  the 
gored  tam-o’-shanter  use  velveteen, 
corduroy,  etc. 

32  bust  or  15  to  16  years  requires  334 
yards  gabardine  48  inches  wide,  %  yard 
satin  36  inches  wide,  %  yard  material 
36  inches  wide  for  upper  part  of  side 
for  skirt;  for  tarn  in  misses’  size,  21 34 
head  measure,  %  yard  velours  54  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  52  inches. 

This  dress,  2635,  is  suitable  for 
misses  32  to  34  bust;  also  for  ladies. 
The  tam-o’-shanter,  2564,  is  for  misses, 
also  ladies  and  children. 

2647 — 2641 — 2576 — From  Paris  comes 
the  suggestion  of  the  smart  coat  and 
dress  costume.  Both  are  slightly  fitted 
through  the  body,  with  the  soft  fulness 
at  the  hips  in  typical  French  fashion. 
The  coat  has  the  normal  waistline  at 
the  sides.  The  body  of  the  dress  is 
made  in  jumper  style  and  has  the  two- 
piece  skirt  joined  at  the  normal  waist¬ 
line  in  front  and  a  little  below  this  line 
at  the  sides  and  back.  There  is  a 
French  lining.  If  the  coat  and  dress 
are  made  of  the  same  material,  the 
costume  can  be  cut  more  economically; 
but  separate  quantities  are  also  given 
in  case  you  care  to  make  either  the  coat 
or  dress  alone.  Make  the  coat  of 
velours,  velveteen,  duvetyn ,  broadcloth 
and  satin  and  the  dress  of  satin,  char- 
meuse,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor, 
velours,  velveteen,  broadcloth,  trico¬ 
tine,  gabardine,  soft  twills,  serge,  or 
satin  or  Georgette  with  any  of  the  wool 
materials  or  with  the  silk  fabrics. 

34  bust,  or  17  to  18  years  requires 
3  y  yards  velours  54  wide  for  coat, 
jumper  and  sldrt,  1 34  yard  satin  36 
wide  for  body,  %  yard  broadcloth  54 
wide  for  one  pair  spats  for  size  3  shoe. 
The  coat  alone  requires  2 34  yards 
velours  54  wide.  The  dress  alone  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  velvet  36  wide  for 
skirt,  jumper  back  and  belt,  1 34  yard 
satin  36  wide,  %  yard  chiffon  36  wide . 
for  collar.  Lower  edge  57  inches. 

Tiie  coat,  2647,  is  for  misses  32  to 
34  bust,  also  for  ladies;  the  dress, 
2641,  is  for  misses  32  to  34  bust,  also 
for  ladies;  the  spats,  2576,  are  for 
ladies  and  misses  and  should  be  made 
according  to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 


Coat  2647 
Dress  2641 
Spats  2576 


Dress  2632 
tLmbroidery 
design  10802 


262S — Fashion  is  willing  to  come  right  out  with 
the  fact  that  she  believes  in  the  widened  hip, 
for  she  uses  this  line  even  in  the  coat.  This 
model,  although  unusually  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion,  is  very  smart  in  effect.  The  fulness  on 
the  sides  gives  the  suggestion  of  the  panel  to 
the  front  and  back.  The  new  silhouette  is  be¬ 
coming  to  both  women  and  young  girls.  Use 
velours,  duvetyn,  novelty  cloakings,  plaid, 
checks  or  stripes  and  camel’s-hair  cloth. 

34  bust  or  17  to  18  years  requires  3  34  yards 
velours  54  inches  wide,  M  yard  plush  50  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  5434  inches. 

This  coat  is  smart  for  misses  32  to  34  bust; 
it  is  also  good  for  ladies. 

2639 — 2576 — The  new  wrap  coat  from  Paris  has 
the  full  hipline  and  a  charming  draped  collar 
and  kimono  sleeve.  Use  velours,  duvetyn,  vel¬ 
veteen,  plush,  satin,  brocade  and  fur  fabrics,  or 
combine  broadcloth  with  velvet,  plush  or  fur 
cloth,  or  brocade  with  plush  or  such  fabrics. 
The  spats  are  made  of  broadcloth,  etc. 

32  bust  or  15  to  16  years  requires  334  yards 
plush  54  inches  wide,  ys  yard  melton  cloth 
54  inches  wide  for  one  pair  of  spats  in  3  shoe 
size.  Lower  edge  5434  inches. 

This  wrap  coat,  2639,  is  for  misses  32  to  34 
bust;  it  is  also  suitable  for  ladies.  The  spats, 
2576,  are  for  misses  and  ladies  and  should  be 
made  according  to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 


Wrap  Coat  2639 
Spats  2576 

Other  views  of  these  designs  are  shown  on  page  147 


2665— 2570— A  smart  suit  and  dress  costume 
has  the  box-coat  over  a  dress  long-bodied 
at  the  side  with  the  plaited  fulness  below  in 
the  straight  lower  part.  The  dress  closes  on 
the  left  shoulder  and  beneath  the  arm  and  the 
coat  can  have  a  one  or  two  seam  sleeve.  Use 
velours,  velveteen,  etc.,  for  the  coat,  and  gab¬ 
ardine,  broadcloth,  satin,  etc.,  for  the  dress. 

32  bust  or  15  to  16  years  requires  3  3 4  yards 
facecloth  54  inches  wide,  134  yard  satin  36 
inches  wide  for  front,  back,  sleeve,  5  yards  wide 
and  narrow  braid.  Lower  edge  234  yards. 

The  coat,  2665,  is  for  misses  32  to  34  bust, 
also  for  ladies;  the  dress,  2570,  is  for  misses 
14  to  19  years,  also  for  small  women. 

2632 — The  ease  of  line  of  this  one-piece  frock 
is  typically  French  and  not  only  becoming  to 
the  young  girl  but  to  her  mother  as  well.  The 
softness  comes  through  the  bust,  and  the  fulness 
over  the  hips.  Darts  are  used  for  the  slight 
fitted  effect  of  the  waistline.  The  neck  is  a  little 
lower  than  usual  at  the  back  and  the  armhole  is 
rather  deep;  The  vest  is  separate.  Use  soft 
twills,  stripes,  checks,  plaids,  tricotine,  gab¬ 
ardine,' serge,  duvetyn,  velours,  satin,  etc. 

32  bust  or  15  to  16  years  requires  2J4  yards 
serge  44  inches  wide,  %  yard  pique  36  inches 
wide  for  vest  and  facing.  Lower  edge  45  inches. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  32  to  34  bust ;  it  is  also 
smart  for  ladies. 
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YOUNG  GIRLS  FOLLOW  THE  SLENDER  LINE,  BUT 
DO  INTERESTING  THINGS  WITHIN  IT 
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Dress  2601 


Dress  2646 


2601 — The  young  girl  widens  her  hipline  and 
narrows  her  hem  and  proudly  marks  the  con¬ 
trasting  effect  in  the  French  way — with  hand¬ 
work.  Use  satin,  charmeuse,  chiffon  taffeta,  soft 
serge,  tricotine,  velveteen  or  soft  twills.  Small 
women  as  well  as  young  girls  like  the  draped 
waist  and  the  simplicity  of  the  kimono-cut  sleeve. 
There  is  a  blouse  body  lining  and  the  skirt  is 
straight. 

16  years  requires  2%  yards  tricotine  48 
inches  wide,  %  yard  satin  27  inches  wide  for 
collar,  hi  yard  Georgette  18  or  more  inches 
wide  for  vestee.  Lower  edge  1  SMs  yard. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also 
for  small  women. 

2646  — She  does  without  her  smart  tunic  at  the 
back  and  has  the  fulness  arranged  over  the  hip  in 
the  French  way  at  the  sides.  The  dress  slips  on 
over  the  head,  has  a  kimono-cut  body  and  both 
the  skirt  and  the  tunic,  which  is  sewed  on  a  little 
below  the  normal  waistline,  have  straight  lower 
edges.  Use  taffeta,  radium,  charmeuse,  crepe  de 
Chine,  crepe  meteor,  satin,  velveteen,  tricotine, 
gabardine,  serge,  Georgette  or  satin,  taffeta,  etc., 
with  Georgette. 

16  years  requires  3%  yards  charmeuse  40 
inches  wide,  %  yard  extra  charmeuse  40  inches 
wide  for  ruching.  Lower  edge  52  inches. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years;  also 
for  small  women. 


Dress  2662 
Braiding  design  10731 


2662 — The  new  silhouette,  soft  and  rather  full 
through  the  hip  in  contrast  to  the  narrower 
effect  at  the  hem,  is  unusually  becoming  to  the 
young  girl  and  the  small  woman.  The  blouse 
is  made  in  kimono  style  and  slips  on  over  the 
head.  The  two-piece  skirt  is  joined  to  the 
blouse  body  lining  at  the  normal  waistline. 
Tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  soft  twills,  light¬ 
weight  velours,  velveteen  or  satin,  charmeuse, 
crepe  meteor  and  crepe  de  Chine  can  be  used. 

16  years  requires  3  yards  serge  48  inches 
wide.  Braiding  design  10731  is  used.  Lower 
edge  48  inches. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also 
for  small  women. 

2579 — This  side  of  the  frock  comes  in  for  more 
than  its  due  share  of  attention  and  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  new  model.  The  blouse  is  draped  and  closes  on 
the  left  shoulder  and  underneath  the  arm.  The 
blouse  body  lining  can  be  made  with  the  camisole 
top.  The  straight  skirt  has  the  side  tunics  sewed 
on  a  little  above  the  normal  line.  Satin,  taffeta, 
crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  charmeuse,  mes- 
saline  and  Georgette  can  be  used,  and  soft  serge, 
tricotine,  duvetyn  and  velveteen  can  be  combined 
with  satin.  Lower  edge  1)4  yard. 

17  years  requires  3%  yards  taffeta  40  wide, 
yard  Georgette  27  or  more  wide  for  collar. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19  years,  also 

for  small  women. 


Middy 

Blouse 

2663 

Skirt 

2332 


2670 — The  narrow  band  at  the  hem 
holds  the  plaited  fulness  at  the  sides 
within  fashion’s  smart  limits.  The 
dress  closes  at  the  left  shoulder  and 
underneath  the  arm  and  the  skirt  is 
cut  in  four  pieces  and  can  have  the 
sides  accordion  or  side  plaited.  A 
blouse  body  lining  is  offered.  The 
girdle  effect  in  the  body  is  new  and 
pretty  for  both  the  small  woman  and 
the  young  girl.  Use  gabardine,  serge, 
tricotine,  broadcloth,  checks,  plaids, 
satin,  crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine 
or  charmeuse.  Lower  edge  with  plaits 
drawn  out  234yards,  with  band  43  inches. 

17  years  requires  3  yards  novelty 
check  woolen  50  inches  wide,  34  yard 
plain  woolen  50  inches. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19 
years;  it  is  also  for  small  women. 

2658 — For  the  dance  frock  the  young 
girl  finds  side  sashes  that  continue 
from  the  draped  bodice  effect,  a  de¬ 
lightful  way  of  softening  the  hipline. 
The  dress  has  a  straight  skirt  which  is 
made  with  the  waistline  a  little 
higher  than  usual  and  beneath  this 
a  straight  drop  skirt  can  be  used  if 
the  transparency  of  the  top  skirt 
demands  it.  Use  satin,  taffeta  and  vel¬ 
veteen  combined  with  lace,  Georgette 
or  tulle;  taffeta,  satin,  radium  and 
velveteen  can  be  used  alone. 

17  years  requires  3%  yards  taffeta 
36  inches  wide,  2  yards  lace  flouncing 
38  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  of  drop  skirt 
4934  inches,  skirt  2  yards. 

This  dress  is  for  misses  14  to  19 
years ;  it  is  also  suitable  for  small 
women. 

2663 — 2332 — The  youthful  middy 
blouse  and  plaid  plaited  skirt  go  to 
the  head  of  the  class  in  fashion’s 
schoolroom.  The  blouse  is  cut  in 
kimono  fashion  and  slips  on  over  the 
head.  The  skirt  is  side-plaited  and 
has  a  straight  lower  edge.  Make 
the  skirt  of  checks,  serge,  tricotine, 
gabardine  and  soft  twills  and  the 
blouse  of  linen,  cotton  poplin,  duck, 
drill,  galatea  and  serge. 

16  years  requires  1%  yard  serge 
44  inches  wide,  5  34  yards  braid  for 
middy,  2  34  yards  novelty  serge  44  inches 
wide  for  skirt.  Lower  edge  with  plaits 
drawn  out  234  yards. 

This  middy,  2663,  is  for  misses  12 
to  19  years,  the  skirt,  2332,  is  for 
misses  14  to  19  years.  They  are  also 
suitable  for  small  women. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  147 
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2673 — 2650 — She  would  be 
willing  to  disappear  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  depths  of 
this  lovely  large  collar  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fur- 
trimmed  hat  with  the  gored 
crown.  Use  velours,  vel¬ 
veteen,  fur  fabrics,  broad¬ 
cloth  and  camel’s  -  hair 
cloakings  for  the  coat,  and 
velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen, 
corduroy,  etc.,  for  the  hat. 

10  years  requires  2  34 
yards  velours  54  inches 
wide;  10  years  or  21  head 
measure  requires  y  yard 
velours  27  or  more  wide, 
34  yard  fur  cloth  banding 
2  inches  wide  for  hat. 

This  coat,  2673,  is  for 
juniors  and  girls  6  to  15 
years;  the  hat,  2650,  is  for 
girls  and  children  2  to  12 
years. 


Embroidery 
|l  design  10660 


Coat 
Hat  2650 


Coat  2669 
Hat  2648 
Muff  2010 


2651 — 2650 — The  little  girl 
has  her  French  wrap  coat 
made  of  velours,  velveteen 
corduroy,  fur  fabrics  and 
facecloth  and  the  gored- 
crown  hat  of  velours,  duve¬ 
tyn,  velveteen,  corduroy 
and  materials  to  match  the 
coat. 

12  years  for  coat  requires 
234  yards  duvetyn  54 
inches  wide,  %  yard  fur 
cloth  44  or  more  inches 
wide  for  collar;  12  years  or 
21 34  head  measure  requires 
5A  yard  material  27  or 
more  inches  wide  for  hat. 
Embroidery  design  10660  is 
used. 

This  wrap  coat,  2651,  is 
for  juniors  and  girls  4  to 
15  years;  the  hat,  2650,  is 
pretty  for  girls  and  chil¬ 
dren  2  to  12  years. 


Wrap  Coat  2651 
Hat  2650 
Muff  2010  ^ 


FOR  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

sfd^s  ancfthe  fulness^ Si^mS  at  the 

8  years  requires  234  yards  velvet  36  inches  wide,  for  children,  the  hat  in  20  head  men 
sure  or  8-year  size  requires  3%  yards  taffeta  ribbon  2  34  inches  wide,  8  years  for  muff  re¬ 
quires  H  yard  material  27  or  more  inches  wide. 

This  coat,  2669,  is  good  for  juniors,  girls  4  to  15  years.  The  hat,  2648,  is  for  girls  and 
children,  ladies  and  misses;  the  muff,  2010,  is  for  girls  2  to  14  years. 


Overcoat  2643 
Polo  cap  1 230 


2643 — 1239 — Even  the  smallest  boy  as¬ 
sumes  a  manly  air  when  he  gets  into  this 
new,  well-cut  top-coat.  It  has  a  con¬ 
vertible  collar,  a  good  style  for  changeable 
Autumn  weather,  and  there  is  an  inverted 
plait  at  the  back.  It  can  be  made  with  a 
belt  appearing  only  at  the  back  or  with  one 
worn  all  the  way  around.  Use  chinchilla, 
mixed  coatings,  cheviot,  tweeds,  polo  cloth 
or  camel’s-hair  cloaking,  and  make  the  polo 
cap  of  corduroy,  chinchilla,  plush  or  fancy 
mixtures.  There  are  two  different  styles 
of  polo  cap.  One  has  the  double  band  that 
can  be  drawn  down  over  the  ears  and  the 
other  one  is  made  with  ear-laps. 

8  years  requires  134  yard  chinchilla  54 
inches  wide;  8  years  or  6  34  cap  size  re¬ 
quires  34  yard  corduroy  27  inches  wide  for 
cap. 

This  overcoat,  2643,  is  good  for  boys 
2  to  16  years;  the  polo  cap,  1230,  is  for 
children  2  to  12  years. 

5421 — 9850 — Every  small  boy  feels  the  call 
of  the  sea  to  the  extent  of  wanting  a  regu¬ 
lation  sailor  suit.  The  blouse  can  slip  over 
the  head  or  close  in  front  and  have  a  yoke 
facing.  The  shield  is  removable.  Use 
galatea,  repp,  linen  and  serge  for  the  suit, 
and  serge,  gabardine,  cheviot,  linen,  duck, 
etc.,  for  the  hat.  It  is  inexpensive  to 
make  and  very  becoming. 

10  years  requires  234  yards  serge  54 
inches  wide,  2  yards  braid  for  one  row,  34 
yard  18  or  more  inch  material  for  shield ;  10 
years  or  6?4  hat  size  requires  y  yard  felt 
27  or  more  inches  wide  for  hat. 

This  sailor  suit,  5421,  is  good  for  boys  3 
to  12  years:  the  middy  hat  9850,  is  suit¬ 
able  for  boys  2  to  1 1  years. 


2643 


5421 


2669 


2673 


8692 


2552 


Suit  2552 
Embroidery  design  1 0656 


■2552 — It’s  just  like  a  man — particularly  a 
very  young  one — to  let  his  mind  wander  to  a 
dog  and  ball  even  when  he  has  such  a  good- 
looking  sailor  suit  to  hold  his  attention. 
This  type  of  suit  is  splendid  for  the  small 
boy.  It  is  very  becoming  and  very  com¬ 
fortable  for  play  wear  and  it  launders 
easily.  The  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head 
or  it  can  be  closed  in  front.  It  is  made 
without  a  shoulder  seam  and  it  has  a  re¬ 
movable  shield.  The  use  of  the  yoke 
facing  is  optional  and  the  trousers  are 
straight.  Make  the  suit  of  linen,  cham- 
bray,  galatea,  cottons,  crash,  repp,  serge  or 
gabardine. 

8  years  requires  2%  yards  repp  36 
inches  wide,  %  yard  contrasting  material 
27  or  more  inches  wide,  34  yard  material  18 
or  more  inches  wide  for  shield.  Em¬ 
broidery  design  10656  is  used  for  the 
sleeve  emblem. 

This  sailor  suit  is  for  boys  2  to  12  years. 

8692 — 1940 — A  splendid  suit  for  the  young 
boy  has  very  simple,  well-cut  lines.  There 
is  a  tuck  at  each  side  of  the  back  and  a  belt 
which  does  not  appear  in  front.  Flit  her 
the  straight  trousers  or  knickerbockers  can 
be  used  and  the  large  pockets  are  con¬ 
venient.  Make  the  suit  of  serge,  cheviot, 
tweeds,  checks,  corduroy,  homespun  or 
gabardine,  and  the  cap  of  woolens,  checks, 
serge,  etc.  I  is  an  easy  cap  to  make. 

12  years  requires  234  yards  tweeds  54 
inches  wide;  634  cap  size  or  21 34  head  mea¬ 
sure  requires  34  yard  material  27  or  more 
inches  wide  for  cap. 

This  suit,  8692,  is  suitable  for  boys  6  to 
14  years;  the  cap,  1940,  for  men  or  boys 
20  to  23  34  head  measure 
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2633 — They  may  have 
thought  out  this  delight¬ 
ful  little  frock  in  Paris, 
but  certainly  the  small 
French  child  can  look  no 
more  charming  in  it  than 
will  your  own  all-impor¬ 
tant  daughter.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  dress  is  typi¬ 
cally  Parisienne.  It 
is  all  in  one  piece  and 
has  kimono  cut  sleeves.1 
The  lower  edge  is  straight. 
You  will  And  it  very  easy 
to  make  the  crocheted 
edge  for  the  neck  and 
sleeves.  Use  cotton  crepe, 
cotton  voile,  batiste,  mull, 
nainsook,  lawn,  or  crepe 
de  Chine  and  Georgette. 

4  years  requires  1  34 
yard  cotton  voile  40 
inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  little 
girls  34  to  10  years. 


2675 — A  very  good  be¬ 
ginning  for  the  smartly 
tailored  girl  of  later  years 
is  the  young  lady  who 
selects  a  play  dress  that 
is  fascinatingly  simple.  It 
has  the  new  knickers 
which  are  separate  and 
cut  straight  and  they 
are  proudly  worn  in 
full  view  quite  a  distance 
beneath  the  hem  of  the 
short  frock.  The  dress  is 
slipped  on  over  the  head 
and  fastened  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  Gingham,  cham- 
bray,  cotton  poplin,  linen, 
serge  and  ehecks  are  the 
best  materials  to  use. 

6  years  requires  2  % 
yards  chambray  32  inches 
wide,  34  yard  white  cham¬ 
bray  32  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  .  little 
girls  2  to  10  years. 


|v 


Dress  2675 


Embroidery  design  1 0843 


Dress  2668 
Embroidery  design  10812 


ANY  SMALL  GIRL  KNOWS  THAT  SHORT  .FROCKS 
AND  FULNESS  ON  THE  HIP  ARE  FRENCH 


Dress  2660 


2660 — The  combination  of  the  low  waistline  and 
plaited  fulness  at  the  sides  is  very  smart.  It 
is  a  splendid  model  for  a  little  girl  because  it 
offers  opportunity  for  attractive  combinations 
of  plaid  with  plain  material,  gingham  with 
chambray  or  a  color  with  white.  The  straight 
skirt  could  be  gathered.  Serge,  checks,  {ging¬ 
ham,  chambray,  linen,  cotton  poplin  and  repp 
would  be  pretty  used  alone. 

10  years  requires  134  yard  serge  44  inches 
wide,  2  yards  plaid  serge  44  inches  wide,  234 
yards  velvet  ribbon  4  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  8  to  15  years. 


2664 — A  small  girl’s  waistline  is  fancy  free  and 
moves  up  and  down  as  the  mood  prompts. 
In  this  simple  frock  she  gathers  her  fulness 
there  and  leaves  the  front  and  back  plain  as  it 
is  seen  in  many  French  models.  The  dress  is 
in  one  piece  and  slips  on  over  the  head.  The 
closing  comes  on  each  shoulder.  Gingham, 
chambray,  linen,  cotton  poplin,  cotton  crepe, 
cotton  voile  and  serge,  checks,  velveteen,  taffeta, 
and  crepe  de  Chine  are  used. 

10  years  requires  2  yards  linen  40  inches  wide. 
Bi  aiding  design  10714  is  used. 

This  dress  is  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to  15  years. 


2631 — Whatever  it  is  we  suspect  she  can’t  feel 
very  badly  about  this  accusing  finger  since  she 
has  the  daintiest  of  new  frocks  to  console  her. 
The  little  dress  is  made  with  the  becoming  drop 
yoke  and  has  the  sleeve  cut  in  kimono  style. 
It  is  a  very  unusual  and  interesting  combina¬ 
tion.  Cotton  crepe,  cotton  voile,  batiste, 
dimity,  mud,  crepe  de  Chine  and  handkerchief 
linen  can  be  used.  The  short  sleeve  is  pretty. 

3  years  requires  1 34  yard  batiste  36  inches 
wide,  1 34  yard  edging,  1  34  yard  insertion.  Em¬ 
broidery  design  10843  is  used. 

This  dress  is  for  little  girls  34  to  5  years. 


2660 


2657 


2633 


2631 


2675 


2671 


Wrap  Coat  2671 
Hat  2650 

2671—  2650 — The  small  girl  likes  the  wrap  coats 
and  demands  them  in  as  great  a  variety  as  does 
her  mother.  A  French  model  has  the  upper 
part  and  sleeve  cut  in  one.  It  can  be  made  of 
velours,  duvetyn,  broadcloth,  velveteen  or  fur 
fabrics  and  the  hat,  which  has  a  gored  crown, 
is  made  of  velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  etc. 

10  years  for  coat,  and  10  years  or  21  head 
measure  for  hat  requires  3  34  yards  velvet  36 
inches  wide,  %  yard  fur  banding  2  inches  wide. 

This  wrap  coat,  2671,  is  pretty  for  juniors  and 
girls  4  to  15  years;  the  hat,  2650,  is  good  for  girls 
and  children  2  to  12  years. 


2657—  2652 — A  surplice  sash  dress  with  a  straight 
skirt  is  made  of  velveteen,  crepe  de  Chine,  serge 
or  gingham,  chambray,  etc.,  and  worn  with  a 
hat  of  velours,  velveteen,  duvetyn,  etc. 

12  years  requires  334  yards  taffeta  36  inches 
wide,  34  yard  dotted  net  40  inches  wide  for  collar 
cuffs  and  plaiting,  12  years  or  2134  bead 
measure  requires  34  yard  velveteen  36  or  more 
wide,  34  yard  material  22  or  more  wide  for  under 
section  of  brim,  1 34  yard  fur  banding  for  hat. 

The  dress,  2657,  is  for  juniors  8  to  15  years; 
the  hat,  2652,  is  for  girls  and  little  girls  2  to  12 
years. 


2668 — Of  course  she  feels  superior  when  she 
wears  one  of  the  newest  dresses  of  the  season. 
It  is  the  becomingly  simple  yet  distinctive  type 
of  dress  which  the  Frenchwoman  always  chooses 
for  her  small  daughter.  It  has  the  fulness 
plaited  in  at  the  side  in  the  new  way  and  it 
slips  on  over  the  head.  Linen,  cotton  poplin, 
gingham,  chambray,  Japanese  cotton  crepe, 
pongee,  serge  and  checks  are  the  materials  to 
use.  It  can  be  simply  embroidered. 

6  years  requires  1  %  yard  linen  36  inches  wide. 
Embroidery  design  10812  is  used. 

This  dress  is  for  girls  2  to  12  years. 
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Wrap  by 
Edward  Kolhert 
W  Son,  N.Y 


McfMeSpnM 


CCMj 


O  VC  i  X 


Beauty,  Luxury  and 
Delightful  Comfort  ;;J|p 
Without  I  pi 

Prohibitive  Cost 


These  are  embodied 
in  the  Woven  Furs  of 


The  exquisite  wrap  pictured 
above  is  fashioned  of  Shelton 
Looms  Ungava  Seal,  trim¬ 
med  with  squirrel.  Ungava 
Seal  has  all  the  depth  and 
richness,  the  soft,  lustrous 
beaut}  of  real  Seal,  but  it 
lacks  the  dragging  weight 
and  the  bulky  clumsiness  of 
animal  fur. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to 
convince  your  friends  that 
your  Ungava  Seal  Coat  is 
not  real  Seal. 

Among  the  Woven  Furs 
of  The  Shelton  Looms  are 
beaver,  mole,  ermine,  mink, 
squirrel  and  other  fashion¬ 
able  pelts,  so  perfectly  repro¬ 
duced  that  few  can  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  woven 
and  the  animal  fur. 

Sold  by  the  yard  at  the 
better  stores  and  in 
ready-made  apparel  at 
all  leading  garment  de¬ 
partments.  Look  for  The 
Shelton  Looms  Label  on 
all  Woven  Fur  garments. 

SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL&  CO.  Inc. 

395  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 

'The  Seal  of 
Distinction  ” 


FABRIC  HATS  AND  THE 
SMART  SHORT  CAPE 
ARE  EASILY  MADE 


2652 — Even  your  smallest  daughter  knows  the  charm  of  a  hat 
that  just  suits  her.  The  little  bonnet-like  shirred  model  is 
lovely  for  crepe  de  Chine,  velveteen  and  corded  silk.  The 
other  little  hat  is  smart.  Use  velours,  velveteen,  duvetyn,  broad¬ 
cloth  or  materials  to  match  the  coat  for  this  hat. 

4  years,  19 %  head  measure,  requires  for  View  A  %  yard 
crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  wide,  1 %  yard  ribbon  2%  inches  wide. 
View  B,  8  years,  ‘20%  head  measure,  requires  3d>  yard  velvet 
36  or  more  inches  wide,  %  yard  contrasting  material  22  or  more 
inches  wide  for  under  section  of  brim. 

These  hats  are  pretty  for  girls  and  little  girls  2  to  12  years. 

2672 — 2170 — 2576 — The  fur  cape  witli  collar  and  yoke  in  one  is 
smart  worn  over  the  straight,  accordion-plaited  skirt.  Use  fur 
fabrics,  short-hair  fur,  plush,  etc.,  for  cape. 

36  bust  for  cape  and  38  hip  for  skirt  require  1 %  yard  fur 
cloth  54  inches  wide,  2} %  yards  gabardine  54  inches  wide  (with¬ 
out  sash) ;  a  4  shoe  size  requires  %2  yard  material  54  inches  wide 
for  one  pair  of  spats.  Lower  edge  of  skirt  2%  yards  or  2%  yards. 

This  cape,  2672,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  skirt, 
2170,  is  for  ladies  35  to  42%,  liip ;  the  spats,  2576,  are  suitable 
for  ladies  and  misses,  and  should  be  made  according  to  shoe  size 
and  calf  measure. 


2650 — For  Winter  there  are  two  cozy  little  hats  that  have  saucy 
upturned  bands  or  brim  effects.  This  close-fitting  type  of  hat  is 
very  smart  for  little  girls.  The  crowns  are  gored  and  the  con¬ 
struction  is  very  simple.  They  are  inexpensive  hats  to  make. 
Velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  corduroy,  broadcloth,  plush  and 
corded  silks  can  be  used.  They  are  also  pretty  made  of  material 


to  match  the  coat  and  trimmed  with  braiding  or  fur  banding. 

8  years,  20%  head  measure,  requires  for  View  A  %  yard  velours 
27  or  more  inches  wide.  Braiding  design  10697  is  used.  View  B, 
6  years,  20%  head  measure,  requires  %  yard  broadcloth  50  inches 
wide,  %  yard  fur  banding  2  inches  wide. 

These  hats  are  good  for  girls  and  children  2  to  12  years. 

2648  The  delightfully  youthful  fabric  hats  are  very  becoming. 
Wide  from  side  to  side,  like  the  French  hats,  is  a  model  that 
can  have  a  gored  or  one-piece  crown  and  be  made  of  duvetyn, 
velours,  broadcloth  or  velveteen.  The  other  hat  can  be  made  of 
velvet  ribbon,  satin,  grosgrain,  velours,  duvetyn  or  broadcloth. 

Girls’  size,  21  head  measure,  requires  for  view  A  %  yard 
broadcloth  54  inches  wide.  View  A-l  for  children,  20  head 
measure,  requires  %2  yard  faille  36  inches  wide,  1 1%  yard  rib¬ 
bon  2  inches  wide.  View  B,  for  misses,  2.1%  head  measure, 
requires  %  yard  velours  32  or  more  inches  wide. 

These  hats  are  good  for  ladies,  misses,  girls  and  children. 

2674 — The  double  cape,  smart  in  its  short  length,  is  splendid 
for  late  Fall  and  Winter  made  of  fur  fabrics,  short-haired  furs 
and  plush.  It  makes  a  smart  costume  in  velours,  duvetyn, 
velvet  and  broadcloth  worn  over  a  dress  or  over  a  skirt  as  part 
of  a  suit.  It  can  be  either  double  or  single  and  the  collar  can 
be  of  contrasting  fur  or  fabrics.  The  collar  is  effective  made  in 
contrast. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  plush  54  inches  wide,  y2  yard 
fur  cloth  54  inches  wide  for  collar,  %  yard  material  40  inches 
wide  for  upper  part  of  the  under  cape.  The  bag  is  10775. 

This  cape  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  inches  bust. 


2652 


2648 


2672 


2170  2674  2650 
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BuLhrobe  or  wrapper  2636 


DAINTY  LINGERIE 


Bath  or  lounging  robe  2630 


2640 — A  well-cut  dainty  envelope  chemise  is  very  often  what  is 
it  the  bottom  of  the  Fashion  question.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
undergarments  to  make  and  retains  the  much-desired  slender  line. 
The  camisole-cut  top  is  very  pretty  and  generally  liked,  but  the 
chemise  could  be  made  with  either  of  two  styles  of  pointed  neck 
outlines  as  well.  Hand -embroidery  and  filet,  Irish  or  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  are  some  of  the  attractive  ways  of  finishing  lingerie. 
Batiste,  nainsook,  long-cloth,  cotton  voile,  cross-bar  material  and 
crepe  de  Chine  or  Georgette  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  1 34  yard  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  wide,  1 34 
yard  lace  banding  4  inches  wide,  J4  yard  narrow  lace  banding. 

This  envelope  chemise  is  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 

9319— 2642— For  the  little  girl  who  shows  a  tendency  to  shoot 
out  of  even  her  newest  clothes  there  are  the  French  drawers 
made  with  an  ample  tuck  and  drawstring  at  the  back  to  be  let 
out  as  she  grows.  In  Paris  the  little  girls  wear  these  drawers 
very  short  and  have  them  made  of  cambric,  muslin,  long-cloth, 
batiste  or  nainsook.  The  underwaist  is  made  of  dimity  or  cambric. 

S  years  requires  134  yard  batiste  36  inches  wide,  3  yards  lace 
edging,  1  %  yard  beading. 

The  underwaist,  9319,  is  for  girls  and  children  2  to  15  years; 
these  drawers,  2642,  are  for  girls  1  to  14  years. 

2638— Solid  comfort  and  a  most  attractive  appearance  as  well 
is  the  fate  of  the  woman  who  selects  this  good-looking  bathrobe. 
The  trimming  band  in  front  is  cut  in  one  with  the  collar.  The 
slipper  is  very  simple  in  its  construction.  The  wide  lap  of  the 
bathrobe  is  well  liked.  Use  eiderdown,  terry  cloth  and  corduroy. 
Young  girls  as  well  as  women  choose  this  style  of  bathrobe. 


36  bust  requires  3  %  yards  eiderdown  36  inches  wide,  1  M  yard 
satin  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  56  inches. 

This  bathrobe  and  slipper  are  for  ladies  32  to  50  bust :  also  for 
misses. 

2636— It’s  not  sleepy-head  who  says  “To  bed!  to  bed!”  but  rather 
the  very  young  lady  who  is  anxious  to  wear  her  new  bathrobe  or 
wrapper.  The  hood  is  a  most  fetching  part  of  this  bathrobe,  but 
the  garment  could  be  finished  off  with  a  becoming  collar  or  just 
the  round  neck.  The  little  slipper  is  easy  to  make.  Eiderdown, 
terry  cloth  and  outing  flannel  are  the  best  materials  for  bath¬ 
robes  of  this  kind.  This  bathrobe  is  becoming  to  girls  of  all 
ages. 

6  years  requires  2  34  yards  eiderdown  36  inches  wide,  3  34 
yards  of  satin  ribbon. 

This  bathrobe  and  slipper  are  for  juniors,  girls  and  children 
1  to  15  years. 

2630— Man  thinks  that  his  place  is  in  the  home  when  he  gets  into 
this  good-looking  and  very  comfortable  bath  or  lounging  robe. 
It  is  simple  and  very  well  cut  and  would  be  very  practical  made 
of  eiderdown,  ratine,  Turkish  toweling,  terry  cloth  or  blankets. 
It  is  a  splendid  style  for  both  boys  and  men  and  it  is  very  simple 
in  construction  and  will  prove  easy  to  make.  The  slipper  is  made 
with  a  sole  and  is  very  serviceable.  The  large  pockets  are  very 
convenient  in  a  garment  of  this  kind. 

40  breast  requires  one  robe  blanket  measuring  not  less  than  72  x 
90  inches,  34  yard  terry  cloth  27  or  more  inches  wide  for  slippers. 

This  bath  or  lounging  robe  and  slipper  are  for  boys  or  men  24 
to  48  breast. 


2636 


2640 


9319 


2642 


Fasten  it  with 

TRIUMP?F^e17eR 


<T>a  tc  n  fediSprinya  nd  Holes 


Your  good  judgment 
tells  you  why  the  little 
Waldespring  and 
the  Curved  Socket 
make  firm  closing  and  easy 
opening  certain  and  sure.  The 
new  eyelets  are  easier  to  sew 
on  and  carry  the  thread  below 
the  surface  where  it  won’t 
wear  out.  These  are  exclusive 
patent  features  of  Koh-i-noor. 


Fasten  it  with 

M i'~|  rr 


You  will  look  for  the 
same  sure  fasteners 
in  the  things  you  buy 
ready-to-wear.  Koh- 
i-noor  is  the  fastener-reliance 
of  leading  makers  of  lingerie, 
gowns  and  wraps.  Frequently 
you  will  find  a  Koh-i-noor 
label  on  these  garments,  but 
you  can  always  identify 
Koh-i-noor  by  K.  I.  N.  on 
the  fastener  itself. 


Fasten  it  with 

4/&A4- 

Jf  V  TR/Uh 


TRIUMPH  FASTENER 


‘Pd  tented  S fir  in  <7  and  Holes  \. 


For  years  you  and 
your  dressmaker  and 
the  designers  of  the 
world  have  based  the 
fit  and  appearance  of  apparel 
upon  Koh-i-noor,  the  fastener 
that  holds.  You’ll  find  Koh- 
i-noor  at  your  dealer’s — a  size 
for  every  use,  from  filmy  laces 
to  the  heaviest  materials. 


Will  Not  Slip  Open 


Waldes  &  Company,  inc. 

315  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

c7Vlade  under  U.  S.  Patents 
in  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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Long-Wearing 

Children’s  Clothes 

No  Ironing 

Mothers  just  love  to  see  their  rough 

and  tumble  boys  and  active  girls  clothed 
in  Dresses,  Rompers  and  Play  Suits  made  of 


At  comparatively  little  expense  a  full  outfit  for  either  home 
or  school  can  be  made  from  this  durable  material  that  is 
printed  in  dark  and  neutral  colors  in  small  patterns 
specially  designed  for  children’s  wear.  Tired  mothers 
are  relieved  to  know  that  clothes  made  from  Serpentine 
Crepe  need  no  ironing.  The  peculiar  weave  of  this  Crepe 
makes  it  possible,  for  garments  made  from  it  only  need 
to  be  washed,  dried  and  shaken  into  shape,  and  they 
look  just  as  fresh,  clean  and  bright  as  when  new. 


'uretta  (Jaffa 


It  s  easy  to  dress  youngsters  in  white  clothes  by  making 
them  of  D uretta  Cloth  which  is  very  durable  and  stands 
any  amount  of  laundering  without  having  the  usual  dingy 
look  common  to  most  white  clothes.  The  lustre  finish  on 
a  twill  surface  makes  Duretta  Cloth  the  most  beautiful 
twilled  fabric  made  and  the  softness  of  Duretta  Cloth 
makes  it  adaptable  for  pinafores  and  aprons  as  well  as 
garments.  Duretta  Cloth  is  not  only  exceptionally  useful 
for  children’s  garments  but  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
cloth  made  for  Doctors’  and  Nurses’  Uniforms,  Middy 
Blouses,  Outing  Skirts,  House  Dresses,  Etc.  where  a  cloth 
of  great  strength  and  real  beauty  is  desired. 

The  leading  retailers  in  every  city  and  most  large 
towns  sell  both  these  fabrics.  If  you  do  not  find 
just  what  you  desire,  write  Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Small, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  and  she  will  send  you 
samples  and  tell  you  where  to  find  these  goods. 


Pacific  Mills 

Lawrence  -  Mass. 


Clown’s  suit  5226  Pierrot  costume  7398  Pierrette  costume  1948 


Indian  costume  72S9  Turkish  dress  7234  Braiding  design  10697 


WITCHES  ARE  NOT  THE  ONLY  ONES 


5226  It  pays  to  be  foolish  when  you  add  to  everybody’s  happiness  at  the  masquerade  by 
appearing  as  a  clown.  It  is  a  simple  costume  to  make  and  an  unusually  becoming  one. 

36  breast  requires  9%  yards  sateen  36  inches  wide  including  hat,  K  yard  cheese¬ 
cloth  36  inches  wide  for  frill. 

This  clown’s  suit  and  cap  are  for  persons  24  to  44  inches  breast  measure. 


7398  Most  any  man  or  boy  will  surrender  to  the  argument  that  he  must  don  a  costume 
for  the  fancy-dress  ball  when  this  Pierrot  suit  is  put  before  him. 

36  breast  requires  6%  yards  sateen  36  inches  wide  including  hat,  1T£  yard  cheese¬ 
cloth  36  inches  wide  for  ruff. 

This  Pierrot  costume  is  for  men  or  boys  28  to  44  inches  breast  measure. 


1948— Pierrette  believes  in  keeping  in  step  with  the  times  and  widens  her  hipline  and 
cuts  her  bodice  in  evening  effect.  The  leg  can  be  cut  in  two  different  lengths. 

A  36-inch  bust  requires  4%  yards  of  satin  36  inches  wide,  M  yard  of  net  40  inches 
wide  for  ruff. 

This  Pierrette  costume  is  for  ladies,  misses  and  girls  26  to  38  inches  bust  measure. 


7299  Any  one  will  gladly  go  on  the  war  path  for  a  good  time  if  it  only  means  selecting 
a  becoming  costume  like  this  Indian  dress.  It  is  really  very  simple  to  make  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  character  to  its  appearance. 

36  bust  requires  5  M  yards  khaki  36  inches  wide. 

This  Indian  costume  is  for  ladies,  misses  and  girls  26  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 


7234 — A  captive  to  every  one’s  admiration  is  she  who  chooses  the  Turkish  costume. 

36  bust  requires  8  34  yards  satin  27  inches  wide  for  trousers  and  sash,  1  yard  velvet 
27  inches  wide  for  jacket,  side  and  crown  for  hat,  4  yards  chiffon  40  inches  wide 
for  front,  back,  sleeves,  scarf  and  scarf  end.  Braid  design  10697  is  used. 

This  Turkish  dress  is  for  ladies,  misses  or  girls  26  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 


5226  7299 


7234 
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WHO  DANCE  ON  ALL  SAINTS’  EVE 


6403 — When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly  she  appears  in  this  delightful  costume. 

36  bust  requires  5  yards  China  silk  36  wide  including  hat,  girdle,  3  %  yards  China  silk 
in  contrast  36  inches  wide  for  front,  back,  upper  sleeve,  shorter  shoulder  piece,  upper  and 
lower  tunic,  3%  yards  material  27  wide  for  foundation  skirt.  Lower  edge  2%  yards. 
This  folly  costume  is  for  ladies,  misses  and  girls  28  to  40  inches  bust  measure. 


6027 — A  queen  of  hearts  is  Pierrette  in  this  bouifant  costume.  It  is  a  splendid 
foundation  for  a  variety  of  costumes,  as  other  figures  may  be  substituted  for  the  hearts. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  satin  36  inches  wide,  34  yard  net  40  inches  wide  for  frill,  5/% 
yard  satin  36  inches  wide  in  contrast  for  hat  and  including  hearts. 

This  Pierrette  costume  is  for  ladies,  misses  or  girls  26  to  38  inches  bust  measure. 


6352 — This  fetching  costume  in  36  bust  requires  %  yard  chambray  32  wide  for  bodice 
and  to  trim  bonnet,  534  yards  striped  gingham  32  wide,  234  yards  nainsook  36  wide  for 
blouse,  334  yards  chambray  32  wide  for  apron  and  bonnet. 

This  Dutch  Peasant  dress  and  bonnet  are  suitable  for  ladies,  misses  or  girls  26  to  38 
inches  bust  measure. 


2485 — A  fascinating  costume  is  the  graceful  native  dress  or  kimono  of  the  little  Japanese. 

36  bust  requires  7 %  yards  Japanese  crepe  32  inches  wide,  134  yard  plain  crepe  18  or 
more  inches  wide,  3  yards  silk  18  or  more  inches  wide  for  sash. 

This  Japanese  kimono  or  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies,  misses  and  girls  24  to  44  bust 
measure. 


6464 — Bewitching  Indeed  is  the  ruler  of  Hallowe’en  sports  in  this  attractive  costume. 

36  bust  requires  2  34  yards  cotton  voile  40  inches  wide  for  blouse,  34  yard  velveteen 
36  inches  wide  for  bodice,  A%  yards  sateen  36  inches  wide  for  skirt  and  pannier,  A%  yards 
black  sateen  36  inches  wide  for  cape  and  hat.  Lower  edge  234  yards. 

This  Witch  costume  is  for  ladies,  misses  or  girls  26  to  40  inches  bust  measure. 


Where 


Beauty  Reign 


In  the  evening,  beneath  tlie  scintillating 
chandeliers  of  tlie  tall  room,  or  in  tlie 
searclimg  brilliance  of  tlie  opera  box — 

Satin  Francais  is  acclaimed  for  tlie  1  lus¬ 
trous  clarity  of  its  colorings,  tlie  shimmer-  • 

mg  loveliness  of  its  soft  folds  and  tlie 
unmatclied  smootlmess  of  its  surface. 


dolie  Satin  c(jhat  9 b ever  cWeatdcfbo ugh 


How  tlie  government  discovered  Hoy 
actual  test  tlie  amazing  durability  ot 
Satin  Francais  is  told  m  our  booklet, 
'“Tlie  Sati  n  riiat  Never"Wears  Rougli  . 
Ask  us  for  a  copy. 


PELGRAM  &  MEYER 

SI  G>ah  cxa  of  (food  <S ilfiA  and  cPbibbond  diner  18  J  2 
Sc)5  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 
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THE  EMBROIDERY  NEEDLE  MAKES 

TRIMMING  THE 


VAR  SMUUfAKE 


woman  s  history 


oveliesi  romance 


a  mystery 


-The  conventional  flowerlike  motif  takes  a 
charming  turn  in  a  new  design  that  is  simple  yet 
most  distinctive.  It  is  the  type  of  embroidery  that 
is  so  smart  used  on  the  front  of  one  of  the  new  over¬ 
blouses,  at  the  hem  of  a  smart  tunic  or  on  one  of  the 
becoming  vestees.  It  can  be  carried  out  on  frocks, 
blouses,  coats,  hats  or  skirts  in  satin-stitch,  Kensing- 
ton-stitch  or  outline  embroidery.  It  is  very  simple 
to  do  in  any  of  the  stitches  and  it  works  up  very 
quickly.  It  can  be  worked  in  the  same  shade  as  the 
costume  or  in  a  contrasting  shade  or  color.  Varie¬ 
gated  colors  could  be  used  in  the  design  itself. 
These  touches  of  color  give  a  distinctive  note  to  a 
simple  costume  and  are  very  smart.  The  design 
can  be  adapted  to  3  34  yards  of  banding  4  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  of  banding  1  y8  inch  wide,  4  motifs  4 
by  10  inches,  4  motifs  1  %  x  13%  inches,  2  motifs 
16 M  x  4 ys  inches  and  2  motifs  12%  x  5%  inches. 


10850 — Exquisite  yet  not  intricate  is  the  new  type  of  bead¬ 
ing  that  is  worked  out  in  beads  a  little  larger  than  the  usual 
size.  The  design  is  splendid  for  all-over  trimming  and  can 
be  carried  out  in  attract,  ve  border  designs  in  wide  or  nar¬ 
row  effect  and  becoming  neck  outlines.  French  knots 
could  be  used  in  place  of  the  beads.  This  type  of  hand- 
Avork  can  trim  frocks,  skirts,  blouses  and  such  costumes. 
The  design  is  adapted  to  1%  yard  of  banding  1  %  inch 
Avide,  1%  yard  of  banding  22  %  inches  Avide,  6  motifs  7%  x 
4  inches  and  3  I’ound  neck  outlines. 


Beading  design  10850 


10846 — The  Autumn  costume  of  a  silk  or  wool 
fabric  is  a  particularly  smart  background  for  the 
one-stitch  embroidery.  This  design  is  very 
simple  to  do.  It  works  up  very  quickly.  This 
type  of  work  appears  on  many  of  the  newest 
blouses,  dresses,  coats  and  skirts  and  it  can  also 
be  used  effectively  on  hats  of  a  certain  type. 
It  can  be  worked  in  contrast  to  the  costume, 
making  an  effective  color  combination.  The 
design  is  adapted  to  3  34  yards  banding  5  inches 
wide,  3  34  yards  of  banding  2  34  inches  Avide,  (i 
motifs  7x4  inches  and  4  motifs  13x3%  inches. 


Embroidery  design  10846 
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SHORT  AND  EFFECTIVE  WORK  OF 
NEW  COSTUME 


10848 — There  is  something  delightfully  dainty  about 
just  the  right  touch  of  beading  on  a  blouse 
or  frock.  This  small  and  somewhat  conventional 
blossom  is  quite  effective  with  its  additional  drops 
of  beads.  It  can  also  be  used  for  collars,  vests, 
skirts  and  such  costumes  and  it  can  be  worked 
out  in  French  knots  as  well  as  beads.  This  type 
of  beading  is  very  simple  to  do,  yet  it  is  quite  lovely 
on  a  costume.  It  is  particularly  effective  on  trans¬ 
parent  fabrics  such  as  Georgette,  as  it  is  dainty,  yet 
weights  down  the  material  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
It  is  quite  elaborate  In  effect,  yet  really  it  takes  little 
or  no  time  to  do  and  is  an  inexpensive  trimming. 
The  beads  can  be  of  the  same  color  as  the  costume 
or  in  contrast.  The  design  can  be  adapted  to  5% 
yards  of  banding  1  V2  inch  wide,  6  motifs  3^x1  inches, 
6  motifs  3  x  .3%  inches,  4  motifs  4  H  x  3  34  inches,  2 
motifs  4M  x  10  inches  and  1  neck  outline. 
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Beading  design  10848 

10851 — Fashion  combines  forces  and  uses  one-stitch  and 
outline-stitch  together  in  a  very  unusual  design.  Like 
most,  of  the  new  costume  embroideries,  it  is  very  simple 
to  do  and  works  up  in  practically  no  time.  One  sees 
this  kind  of  hand-work  on  blouses,  dresses,  some  skirts  and 
many  of  the  Autumn  hats.  It  is  one  of  the  smartest  types 
of  embroidery.  The  design  can  be  adapted  to  3  yards  of 
banding  4 14  inches  wide,  2  M  yards  of  banding  2  inches 
wide,  4  motifs  8  x  4M  inches,  6  motifs  6^x2  inches,  2 
motifs  14  x  4M  inches  and  2  neck  outlines. 
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Embroidery  design  1 085 1 


10849 — Many  of  the  French  costumes  are 
marked  with  a  banding  of  hand-work  in  various 
widths.  A  new  design  is  particularly  charming 
arranged  this  way,  and  it  can  be  worked  out  in 
any  number  of  stitches.  Outline  work,  couch¬ 
ing  and  chain-stitch  are  all  very  simple.  For 
more  elaborate  results  you  can  combine  satin- 
stitch  with  outline  embroidery.  This  trimming 
is  seen  on  coats  and  skirts  and  also  frocks  and 
some  hats.  The  design  can  be  adapted  to 
yards  of  banding  12  inches  wide  or  the  5-inch 
band  can  be  used  separately. 
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Mothers — 


Waist  Union  Suits 

are  the  most  practical 
and  comfortable  under¬ 
garments  for  winter. 

Waist,  pants  and3  shirt 
are  combined  in  one 
warm,  snugly- fitting 
garment. 

Made  from  soft  elastic 
yarns,  they  give  with 
every  motion  of  active 
bodies.  Suspender-like 
tapes  carry  weight 
of  attached  clothing 
from  shoulders,  also 
encourage  in  your  boy 
that  manly,  soldierly 
carriage,  and  in  your 
girl  that  healthful, 
athletic  poise. 

Buttons  stay  on,  button¬ 
holes  will  not  tear  out. 
Best,  because  “The  wear  is 
always  there  in  7VV  Knit 
Underwear.” 

GARMENTS 

The  Perfec .  Underwear  for  Children 

Other  warm,  snugly-fitting 
”M”  Garments  for  winter 
comfort  are  ”A/V  Infant 
Shirts,  ”M”  Diaper  Sup¬ 
porting  Bands  and  A/V 
Knit  or  Cloth  Waists. 

Look  for  the  red  “M"  in  the 
wreath,  when  you  shop  for 
children’s  underwear.  It’s  a 
certainty  of  satisfaction. 

Minneapolis  Knitting  Works 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Embroidery  design  1 0849 
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I  The  ideal  corset  for 

•  . 

stout  figures  is 

Front  Lace  Corset 

It  gives  a  beautiful  back 
and  proper  abdominal  sup¬ 
port.  Easy  to  adjust.  W orn 
with.  exceptional  comfort  by 
stout  women,  because  of  its 
exclusive  features: 


* 

y  ""  .r 

'T  1  1  ■  '  •  4  ~*y 

x  ,  .. 


Sack 


ij  Ventilates  and  eliminates  pressure 
!|  on  tbe  spine. 

^  y&n.£(j!c  Front  Shield 


''  -V  < 


: 

■ 


V entilates.  Prevents  scoring  of  lacers; 
increases  range  of  adjustment. 


H] 

tflWBm  ' '  ■  . . .  ••••  . v 

a  Not  merely  an  improved,  but  a  perf< 

jjj  clasp;  liever  pinching  or  unfastening. 


LOX-ix 

Patented  Oct.  19,  1919 

Perfect  Non-Tilting  Clasp. 
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Accept  only  “La  Camille”.  Catalog  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer  gladly  sent  on  request. 

Sold  in  New  York  at 


Corset  Studio 

543  Fifth  Avenue,  near  45th  Street 

.  •  '  . . .  .  .  .  ...  . 
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113  to  131  Union  St..  Aurora.  Ill.  B 
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Don’t  Streak,  Spot  or  Ruin  your  Material 
in  a  Poor  Dye 


Each  package  of  “Diamond  Dyes”  contains 
directions  so  simple  that  any  woman  can  diamond- 
dye  a  new,  rich,  fadeless  color  into  worn,  shabby 
garments,  draperies,  coverings,  everything,  no 
matter  what  the  material  may  be. 

Buy  “Diamond  Dyes”— no  other  kind  — then 
perfect  results  are  guaranteed  even  if  you  have 
never  dyed  before.  Your  druggist  has  a  “Diamond 
Dyes”  Color  Card  showing  16  rich  colors. 

It’s  easy  and  really  fun  to  diamond-dye  — 


Woolens 

Sweaters 

lilouses 

Silks 

Draperies 
Children’s  Coats 


Skirts 

Curtains 

Jackets 

Dresses 

Hangings 

Mixed  Goods 


Stockings 

Ginghams 

Cottons 

Linens 

Coverings 

Everything! 
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OTHER  VIEWS  ARE  SHOWN  ON  FIGURES 
ON  PAGES  133,  134,  135,  136  AND  137 


Other  views  oj  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  133 


2653 


2580  2624 


2623 


2624 


2606 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  pages  136-137 


2665 


2628 


2647 


2570 


2632 


2639 


2635 


I 


2579 


2662 


2601 


2658 


2646 


2670 


2663 


2332 


CT  he  man  with  fire  daughters — 

**■  has  a  keen  realization  of  the  cost 
of  living.  He  doesn’t  always  say  so, 
but  in  his  heart  he  wants  good  value 
with  every  family  purchase. 

Whether  you  are  an  only  daughter 
or  one  of  five,  you  can  help  father  out 
by  using  Skinner’s  Silks. 

Skinner’s  gives  so  much  more  than 
is  ordinarily  considered  good  silk  service 
that  every  yard  you  buy  means  economy. 

Skinner  wearing  quality  is  a  live, 
pertinent  fact,  not  merely  a  72-year  old 
tradition. 

“Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage” 

Any  shade  you  wish  in  the  soft,  lustrous 
Skinner’s  “404”  All-Silk  for  gowns, 
blouses,  petticoats  or  undergarments. 

WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Established  1848 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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PURE  face  powder  cannot  injure  the  most 
delicate  baby  skin.  The  trouble  is,  too 
many  powders  are  made  in  the  old-fashioned 
way, with  rice  powder.  Rice  powder  is  starchy, 
and,  like  bread  flour,  it  is  quickly  turned  into 
a  gluey  paste  by  the  moisture  of  the  skin.  This 
paste  clogs  the  cuticle,  swells  in  the  pores, 
causing  enlarged  pores,  blackheads  and  pim¬ 
ples.  A  specialist  makes  a  harmless  powder 
by  using  an  ingredient  doctors  prescribe  to 
heal  the  skin.  Every  time  you  apply  this 
improved  powder  you  give  your  complexion  a 
real  beauty  treatment.  There  is  a  thousand 


dollar  guarantee  of  purity  printed  on  the 
box,  certifying  it  does  not  contain  white  lead, 
rice  powder  or  any  harmful  substance.  This 
guaranteed  pure  powder  is  called  La-may 
(French,  Poudre  L’Ame).  Because  it  is 
pure  and  harmless,  La-may  is  now  used  by 
over  a  million  American  women;  it  is  now 
the  most  popular  complexion  powder  sold  in 
New  York.  Women  who  have  used  even 
the  most  expensive  face  powders  say  they  can¬ 
not  buy  a  better  powder  than  La -may  any¬ 
where  at  any  price.  There  is  also  a  La-may 
Talcum  that  prevents  the  souring  of  perspiration 


invisible 

Your  hair  will  look  its  best  all  day  long  beneath 
the  firm  but  invisible  meshes  of  Fashionettes. 

_ — -1  Usual  colors  15c  each — white  or  grey,  30c 

„  -  -  \  each.  Sold  at  good  stores  everywhere. 

ksMP  \  Send  for  Colonial  Quality  Booklet 
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New  Tone  Betterments 

Demand  your  consideration 
of  The  Brunswick 


THE  Brunswick  Method 
of  Reproduction,  al¬ 
though  it  has  many  advan¬ 
tages,  primarily  brings  better 
tone.  All  its  features  combine 
toward  that  coveted  achieve- 


is  another  feature  of  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Method  of  Reproduction. 
Here  again  tone  waves,  having 
been  reproduced  perfectly, 
are  allowed  to  amplify  and 
develop  naturally. 

This  Tone  Amplifier  is 
built  entirely  of  moulded 
wood,  so  shaped  as  to  permit 
proper  vibration  of  tone 
waves.  There  is  no  clashing 
caused  by  imprisoned  tone 
waves. 

In  every  particular  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  unit,  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Method  of  Reproduction 
is  one  of  the  greatest  advance¬ 
ments  in  the  phonographic 
art.  It  brings  final  perfections, 
new  refinements. 

Your  ear  will  quickly  detect 
the  superiority  of  The  Bruns¬ 
wick.  A  comparison  will 
award  The  Brunswick  first 
choice. 

So  if  you  seek  the  utmost 
in  a  phonograph,  be  sure  to 
hear  The  Brunswick  first. 
Visit  a  Brunswick  Dealer. 
Ask  also  to  hear  Brunswick 
Records,  which  can  be  played 
on  any  phonograph  with  steel 
or  fibre  needles. 


The  Ultona 
Plays  All  Records  Better 


ment. 


Suppressed  or  muffled  tones 
are  absent.  There  is  a  round¬ 
ness  or  fullness  of  expression 
that  is  quickly  noted,  the  first 
time  you  hear  The  Brunswick. 

The  Ultona,  the  all-record 
reproducer  obtained  only  on 
The  Brunswick,  obtains  the 
utmost  from  the  record.  It 
brings  out  intonations  often 
slighted.  It  plays  each  type  of 
record  exactly  as  intended, 
being  adjustable  at  the  turn 
of  a  hand. 

Furthermore,  it  practically 
eliminates  so-called  “surface 
noises.”  For  it  is  the  only 
counter-balanced  reproducer. 
It  travels  a  cushioned  path 
around  the  infinitesimal 
grooves  of  the  record,  its  sus¬ 
pension  so  perfect  that  the 
needle  follows  every  undula¬ 
tion. 

The  Tone  Amplifier,  built 
to  conform  to  acoustic  laws, 


The  Tone  Amplifier 
With  Grill  Removed 


Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States, 
Mexico  and  Canada 


In  Many  Styles  and  Finishes 


PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 
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To  the  New  Woman — A  Salutation 


YOU  who  open  your  Delineator  this  November,  1920,  do  you  realize  how 
important  you  are?  This  is  an  epoch  for  which  the  ages  have  waited.  And 
it  has  come  to  you!  Something  of  profound  significance  to  the  race  has  occurred. 
Not  the  League  of  Nations.  This  of  which  I  speak  is  the  culmination  of  confer¬ 
ences  dating  back  seventy  years  before.  And  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  is  of  immediate  and  joyous  concern  to  you. 

The  bells  haven’t  rung  about  it  in  your  town?  Well,  anyhow,  somewhere  up  in 
heaven,  a  shadowy  host  of  women  are  singing  paeans  of  praise  that  you  possess 
the  promised  land  for  which  they  pioneered.  Indeed,  I  am  wondering  if  they  may 
not  have  organized  marching  processions  of  the  angels  to  shout  hosannas  over 
what’s  happened  to  you. 

For  Woman’s  Independence  Day  is  here!  Oratory  echoes  with  older  liberties 
found  through  the  Magna  Carta  of  England  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  America  or  the  Rights  of  Man  in  France.  But  November  2,  1920,  and  the 
world  that’s  going  by  our  windows  is  every  whit  as  splendid. 

You  may  be  washing  the  dishes  as  usual,  or  pounding  your  type writer  in  a  busy 
office.  But  housewife  or  business  woman,  doctor,  lawyer,  stenographer,  whatever 
else  you  may  be,  you  are  a  distinguished  person. 

So  dry  your  hands  at  the  kitchen  sink,  and  take  time  for  a  look  at  yourself  in  the 
glass.  Or  take  it  to-night  after  office  hours,  while  you  cold-cream  your  face. 

Make  it  a  long,  long  look.  And  listen,  lady  of  1920.  There  is  one  of  whom 
you  have  read.  For  decades  at  least  she  has  been  looked  for.  Now  she  is  here. 
And  she’s  nothing  so  formidable  as  feared.  See?  From  your  own  looking-glass 
she  smiles  back  at  you.  A  world  that  has  waited  her  coming  salutes  you,  the 
New  Woman!  That  you  might  be  what  you  are  to-day,  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
jeered  at  and  rotten-eggecl.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  others  were  cartooned  and 
socially  pilloried. 

And  the  vote  is  handed  to  you  at  the  polls  this  year  on  a  Tuesday  morning  as 
simply  as  a  paper  of  hairpins  is  passed  you  over  a  notion  counter.  So  closely  on 
the  heroic  and  the  sublime  impinges  the  commonplace. 

• 

^HERE  are  seventeen  and  a  half-millions  of  us  in  the  United  States — and  perhaps 
the  rest  of  us  by  the  time  you  read  these  lines — who  will  have  the  presidential 
suffrage  this  year.  No  less  than  twenty-six  other  nations  also  have  done  over 
their  electorate  to  establish  woman’s  political  equality.  Throughout  the  world 
to-day  we  may  count  ourselves  approximately  one  hundred  million  New  Women 
with  a  vote. 

It  is  an  idea  in  Democracy  inspired  for  all  civilization  by  America’s  greatest 
woman.  Other  countries  have  achieved  it,  while  the  amendment  that  forty-five 
years  ago  she  presented  to  her  own  land  has  been  slowly  passing  our  United 
States  Congress.  Now  the  participation  for  the  first  time  of  millions  of  American 
women  in  a  national  election,  definitely  signalizes  the  victory  of  the  cause  for  which 
Susan  B.  Anthony  came  into  the  world. 

Oh,  lady  at  your  looking-glass,  know  that  you  have  arrived  at  a  meeting  of  the 
centuries  where  the  old  order  changeth!  This  is  a  high,  white  moment  of  the 
ages.  You  are  “to  it,”  as  the  children  say  of  a  party. 

Women  of  generations  to  come  will  pass  by  when  you  are  done  in  a  stone 
statue  set  in  a  public  square.  “Ah,”  they  wall  say  retrospectively,  “she  was  there 
when  it  happened!  She  was  there  in  that,  tunic  dress  and  her  marcelled  hair 
when  women  came  into  citizenship.”  Women  who  went  before,  through  the  hard 
years  of  the  persecution  of  the  woman  movement,  to  prepare  the  way  for  you, 
now,  as  I  say,  look  happily  down  from  heaven  on  you,  for  whom  the  labor  of 
their  hands  and  the  dream  of  their  hearts  has  come  true. 

£)EAR  Delineator  reader,  you’ve  walked  right  into  the  spotlight  of  history! 

But  never  mind  your  kitchen-apron.  Or  even  if  you’ve  been  caught  cold-cream¬ 
ing  in  a  kimono.  Great  events  discount  all  trivial  details.  Let’s  talk  a  little 
while  you  brush  your  hair.  This  ballot  of  yours  and  mine  is  sign  and  symbol  of  a 
solemn  occasion.  Now  is  woman’s  coming  of  age. 

From  political  incompetents,  we  have  become  real  people.  Yesterday  if  all  the 
world  went  wrong,  how  could  we  stop  it  but  to  beg  that  it  shouldn’t?  Now  of 
recognized  adult  intelligence,  from  this  time  on  we  shall  be  as  accountable  as  every¬ 
body  else  for  the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  Nothing  can  occur,  from  the  present 
price  of  sugar  and  the  high  cost  of  living  to  the  making  of  a  war  and  the  signing 
of  a  treaty,  that  we  shall  not  have  something  to  say  about.  Or,  if  we  don’t,  it  will 
be  our  fault.  That’s  what  the  vote  we  have  is  for. 

But  let  not  this  new  dignity  alarm  you.  Not  if  you  are  the  most  timid  home 
person.  Just  as  the  New  Woman  of  whom  there’s  been  so  much  talk,  is  nothing 
more  terrible  than  this  smiling  “you”  in  your  mirror,  so  the  exercise  of  her  citizen¬ 
ship  is  not  going  to  be  any  more  upsetting  than  other  things  you’ve  had  to  do. 
Anybody  who’s  brought  up  a  family,  or  who’s  going  to,  I  guess  can  step  up  to  the 


polls  on  Election  Day  and  make  her  selection  for  a  highway  commissioner  or  a 
congressman  or  a  President  or  anything  else  they’re  asking  about.  And  when 
you’ve  done  it  once,  you’re  going  to  wonder  why  men  of  sense  ever  thought  you 
couldn’t,  and  why  a  few  fearsome  ladies  organized  protests  to  protect  you 


against  it. 


T  KNOW  what  I’m  talking  about.  As  I  write  these  lines,  I  haven’t  yet  elected  my 
1  President.  But  the  vote  came  to  me  here  in  New  York  in  1918,  in  time  so  that 
I’ve  already  registered  my  choice  for  as  much  as  a  governor.  That  was  two 
years  ago.  And  none  of  the  awful  things  they  said  of  suffrage  has  happened  to  me. 

My  legal  residence,  it  happens,  is  in  a  rural  district  in  Orange  County,  New 
York.  But  I’ve  asked  my  friends  who  vote  right  in  the  heart  of  Tammany’s  own 
bailiwick  in  the  great  metropolis.  They  agree  with  me  that  it’s  no  more  strenuous 
than  an  annual  election  of  a  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  or  a  Federated  Club.  It’s  just 
as  safe  and  simple  as  going  to  the  post-office.  Nobody’s  ever  been  rude  to  any 
of  us.  Nor  jostled  or  jammed  us  anything  like  so  much  as  at  a  Monday-morning 
bargain  sale.  Up  in  my  district  the  men  I  have  to  meet  at  the  polls  are  the  same 
ones  I  pass  around  the  stove  at  the  general  store.  Same  men  also  sit  in  the  pews 
on  Sunday  at  the  Presbyterian  church.  They’re  just  as  polite  in  one  place  as  in 
another.  Before  I  forget  to  mention  it,  let  me  tell  you  that  if  they  ask  your  age, 
all  you  have  to  say  is  that  you’re  over  twenty-one. 

Our  polling-place  in  New  Windsor  township  is  William  Gale’s  old  blacksmith 
shop.  There  hasn’t  been  any  vacuum-cleaning  there.  The  little  kerosene  lamp 
in  the  voting  booth  has  a  smoky  chimney.  Still  I’ve  seen  chimneys  as  smoky  as 
that  in  a  railroad  station,  and  nobody  thinks  of  not  taking  a  train  on  that  account. 
Anyhow,  I  was  so  glad  to  be  let  in  at  the  polls  I  wasn’t  complaining  about  the 
furnishings. 

In  the  dim  political  light  that  filtered  through  cobwebbed  windows  that  day  of 
my  first  vote,  I  easily  enough  discerned  that  an  election  board  is  just  folks.  A 
very  nice  boy,  that  young  Eugene  Backer,  a  Cornell  graduate  farmer  who  sends 
more  eggs  to  market  than  anybody  else  in  our  township,  was  poll  clerk.  Elder 
Frank  Drury  was  there,  and  Alfred'  Denniston  who  used  to  keep  the  store.  They 
had  made  Mrs.  Charles  Dusenbury  one  of  the  watchers,  and  that’s  a  family  name 
that  goes  back  two  hundred  years  in  Knickerbocker  New  York  history.  Then 
Augustus  Mulliner,  who  handed  me  the  vote — why,  neighborhood  prayer-meetings 
are  held  at  his  house! 


TXON’T  you  see  how  perfectly  correct  and  respectable  a  polling-place  can  be — 
even  if  it  isn’t  as  clean  as  a  parlor?  And  a  reception  committee  at  a  strawberry 
festival  couldn’t  be  more  cordial  than  an  election  board!  All  political  parties 
present  beam  most  kindly  on  the  new  voter.  Haven’t  they  written  their 
“Welcome”  in  so  many  words  right  into  a  platform  of  the  last  political  conven¬ 
tion?  And  “equal  pay  for  equal  work”  and  other  things  like  that,  we  used  to  find 
so  hard  to  get?  Senator  Glass  at  San  Francisco  earnestly  added,  “If  we’ve  omit¬ 
ted  anything  else,  we  mean  that  too.” 

As  gallantly  as  that,  all  of  them  are  striving  to  create  good-will  and  to  please  the 
ladies.  Don’t  be  a  bit  worried.  I  know  you’ll  be  treated  as  nicely  at  your  polls 
as  I  was  at  mine. 

Now  let’s  think  back  a  little.  Educational  equality,  economic  equality,  polit¬ 
ical  equality!  It’s  been  a  long  road,  hasn’t  it,  to  this  last  turning?  Seems  queer 
now,  doesn’t  it,  that  when  women  first  asked  for  education,  our  best  clergymen 
used  to  warn  Christian  mothers  against  letting  their  daughters  go  to  Vassar  Female 
College!  And  a  long  while  after,  though  women  were  permitted  with  propriety 
to  scrub  floors  and  teach  school,  it  was  still  a  scandalous  idea  for  a  woman  to 
occupy  a  pulpit  or  to  sit  on  a  judge’s  bench  or  to  do  any  other  single  high-salaried 
thing.  Still  the  soul  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  went  marching  on.  The  world  moved. 

Then  the  war  really  settled  for  all  time  woman’s  last  right.  Man’s  extremity 
was  our  opportunity.  “Woman  Wanted,”  he  cried  from  two  continents. 

She  came  at  his  call  and  her  country’s.  She’s  been  all  the  way  from  the  fireside 
to  the  firing-line.  And  his  place  and  her  place,  as  the  world  has  discovered,  is 
henceforth  together.  New  Woman,  now  are  you  wanted  everywhere.  The  world’s 
war  agony  has  made  it  so.  Etched  in  letters  of  blood  is  our  calling  made  sure. 

And  you  who  are  still  young  and  slim  and  twenty-one!  You  most  of  all,  the 
rest  of  us  salute.  Never  since  the  race  began,  was  it  so  marvelous  to  be  a  woman, 
as  it  is  for  you  who  stand  with  young,  impatient  feet  at  the  open  door  of  every  op¬ 
portunity.  There  will  be  such  wonderful  things  for  you  to  do! 

So  we  wear  laurel  for  every  cause  for  which  woman  once  crusaded.  But  over 
our  hearts  we  pin  rue — rosemary  and  rue,  lest  we  forget  the  price  that’s  been  paid. 
Merciful  Heaven,  the  price  that’s  been  paid!  And  now,  with  votes  across  the  sea 
and  all  around  the  world,  God  help  us  that  we  quit  ourselves  like  women.  That 
Christian  civilization  shall  find  another  way  than  war. 


Mabel  Potter  Daggett 
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“WE  FEEL  THANKFUL” 

BY  MARION  McLEAN 


ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY  we 
always  remember  Uncle  William 
Barrow’s  blessing.  Not  that  he 
uttered  it  but  once  a  year.  Its  force  rather 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  asked  the  same 
blessing  three  times  a  day,  all  the  year 
round,  and  had  asked  it  for  years  and 
years,  too  many  for  the  grand  nieces  and 
nephews  to  understand.  I  suppose  he  had 
asked  it  some  sixty  years  ago  in  a  little 
honeymoon  house  on  the  farm  as  he  did  in  the  beautiful 
mansion  of  later  years.  But  he  always  meant  it.  And  no 
matter  what  had  happened  to  our  housekeeping  or  our 
school  lessons,  his  quiet,  measured  voice  brought  us  sharply 
back.  “We  feel  thankful,  heavenly  Father,  for  Thy  kind¬ 
ness  and  goodness  toward  us,”  he  always  began. 

He  was  a  successful  man.  Most  people  would  call  him 
a  self-made  man.  But  he  did  not  worship  his  Creator  as 
most  successful  people  do.  When  we  think  we  are 
“thankful”  so  often  we  are  often  merely  thanking 
ourselves. 


“We’ve  done  pretty  well,”  grandfather  thinks,  as  he 
surveys  his  prosperous  family. 

“I  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  my  boys,  after  all,”  thinks 
grandmother. 

“I  was  a  lucky  girl  to  marry  Henry,”  thinks  the  bride; 
“but  I  will  say  he  got  a  good  wife.” 

“Pretty  good  picker,  I  am,”  says  the  groom  to  himself. 

And  the  children  like  the  little  chap  in  “The  Bird’s 
Christmas  Carol”  are  just  vaguely  grateful  “for  pork- 
chops,”  and  turkey  claws  that  will  really  work. 

The  young  mother  on  the  stairs  is  probably  nearer  to 


real  thanksgiving  than  any  of  them  if  she 
only  knew  it.  If  she  could  only  phrase 
the  dumb,  primitive  emotion  that  had 
enveloped  her  when  she  first  knew  that 
her  baby  was  going  to  be  strong  and 
healthy,  not  because  of  anything  she  had 
done  or  could  do,  but  because  he  was  born 
in  America  and  war  and  pestilence  could  not 
touch  him!  Who  was  she,  that  she  should 
be  favored  above  those  other  women,  no 
better  than  she,  who  must  see  their  babies  starve  before  their 
eyes?  And  she  sings  a  foolish  little  Magnificat  of  her  own 
to  some  Power,  as  vague  as  a  savage’s  god,  but  beneficent. 

“We  feel  thankful,  heavenly  Father,  for  Thy  kindness 
and  goodness  to  us.”  The  simple  words  mean  so  much 
more  than  we  can  say — more  than  most  of  us  can  feel 
oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  But  American 
homes'  have  reason  for  a  true  thanksgiving  this  year  if 
never  before.  We  must  not  congratulate  ourselves  too 
smugly.  It  is  not  the  work  of  our  own  hands  that  we  are 
happy  and  prosperous  to-day. 
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THE  NEW  FREEDOM 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  GENIAL  BUT  BRACING  TALKS  OF  A  STURDY  AMERICAN 

BY  IRVING  BACHELLER 

Author  of  “A  Man  for  the  Ages,”  “ Eben  Holden,”  etc. 


THE  curtain  is  rising  for  a  new  act  in  the  world’s  drama.  The  stage  is  set 
for  great  scenes.  A  climax  in  the  story  is  approaching.  The  audience  is 
keenly  watching  the  entrances.  Greater  players  than  it  has  ever  seen  are 
presently  to  come  on  the  stage.  The  trumpets  have  sounded. 

This  briefly  is  the  situation  of  to-day.  Yet,  it  would  appear  that  not  many 
have  taken  thought  of  it.  The  spirit  of  man  has  had  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 
The  broken  chains  of  disease  and  hardship  and  drudgery  and  distance  and  aging 
pain  are  falling  from  it.  The  strength  given  to  those  burdens  may  now  be  applied 
to  a  nobler  use.  Fifty  years  ago,  young  men  and  women  were  exhausted  and 
broken  by  hardships  which  we  do  not  have  to  suffer.  Their  bodies  were  racked, 
their  strength  wasted  by  malaria,  rheumatism,  decaying  teeth  and  many  ills  for 
which  there  was,  then,  no  adequate  remedy.  Their  homes  were  insufficiently 
heated,  poorly  ventilated  and  a  peril  to  their  health.  Many  gave  their  vitality 
to  tasks  fit  only  for  machinery  or  the  dumb  beast.  A  former  friend  of  mine  used 
to  say  that  a  man  who  loved  to  saw  wood  was  either  a  liar,  a  horse  or  a  fool. 
Having  sawed  wood,  I  agree  with  him.  Our  fathers  squandered  their  strength 
and  time  in  slow  and  toilsome  travel.  The  surgeon,  the  dentist  and  the  inven¬ 
tor  have  more  than  doubled  the  effectiveness  of  human  energy.  They  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  period  of  youth  so  that  often  it  fills  and  animates  the  serenity  of  age. 

The  old  earth  itself  has  had  its  youth  renewed.  The  surgery  of  the  plow,  the 
spade  and  the  drain-pipe  have  imparted  to  it  a  fairness  and  freshness  and  beauty 
appropriate  for  the  dwelling  of  a  nobler  race. 

When  Washington  was  urged  to  accept  the  Presidency  in  1788,  he  pleaded  that 
his  advanced  age  disqualified  him  for  such  a  task.  He  was  then  fifty-six.  Lin¬ 
coln  thought  himself  old  at  fifty.  People  called  him  “Old  Abe”  in  those  days. 
Indeed  he  was  old — older  than  one  of  seventy  in  this  fuller  time.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  both  of  these  men  had  been  blessed  with  unusual  strength 
and  vigor.  They  were  younger  than  most  men  of  their  age  and  day. 

Now,  the  average  man  of  fifty-six  is  likely  to  have  good  health  and  the  spirit 
of  youth.  When  his  work  is  done,  he  plays.  The  swift  foot  is  no  longer  the  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  the  young.  The  gas-engine  has  given  it  to  all.  The  man 
who  has  lost  his  youth  has  gone  wrong.  Perhaps  it  was  crushed  and  beaten  out 
of  him  in  his  boyhood  so  that  he  never  had  any. 

Not  long  ago  I  learned  an  amazing  fact,  namely,  that  there  are  no  men  and 
women  in  the  world,  or  so  few  that  they  are  not  easily  discovered.  They  seem  to 
have  retired  to  that  ample  asylum  called  history.  I  have  many  friends  from  five 
to  eighty-six  years  of  age,  but  they  are  all  boys  and  girls.  The  world  has  become 
a  great  playhouse,  and  work — for  him  who  has  really  found  his  task — a  series  of 
thrilling  games. 

T  WAS  playing  golf  the  other  day  with  a  famous  publisher — a  man  as  old  as 
Washington  when  he  declined  the  Presidency  on  account  of  his  age.  Suddenly 
I  discovered  the  publisher  standing  on  his  head  beside  the  tee. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

“Nothing  but  a  case  of  chronic  childhood,”  was  his  answer. 

I  remembered  that,  long  ago,  the  biggest  boy  in  the  school  had  a  “stun  bruise” 
and  how  glad  I  was  when  I  got  one.  There  was  another  man  well  beyond  middle 
life  in  our  threesome.  We  decided  to  show  our  friend  the  publisher  that  he  was 
not  the  only  man  with  a  “stun  bruise.”  In  a  moment  two  other  pairs  of  heels 
were  up  in  the  air  and  a  bald  pate  and  one  with  an  ample  silver  thatch  on  it 
were  touching  the  grass,  while  a  mocker  in  a  tree-top  laughed  at  our  folly. 

We  are  in  another  Springtime  of  the  ages.  Doubtless  many  of  us  have  been 
tempted  to  celebrate  its  arrival  with  too  much  play.  There  is  a  danger  in  the 
situation.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  fact  remains  that  the  average 
man  has  a  surplus  of  freed  strength  at  his  command  which  he  never  had  before. 
When  he  begins  to  feel  the  import  of  this  great  reality,  we  shall  have  men  to 
match  it.  We  must  get  ready  for  them.  I  could  wish  that  the  women  would  take 
this  to  heart.  They  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  future. 

In  the  back  country  of  Connecticut  I  found  the  father  of  two  distinguished 
men.  He  was  an  old  gentleman. 

“This  is  a  lonely  land,”  I  remarked  when  we  met. 

“Well,  sir,  lonesomeness  is  a  good  friend  when  ye  git  well  acquainted  with  it,” 
said  he.  “As  a  friend,  you’ll  find  it  just  as  good  as  you  are  and  no  better.  Look 
at  that  piece  of  woods  there.  Not  one  in  ten  o’  them  trees  can  live — they  stand 
so  thick.  Don’t  get  air  and  sunlight  enough,  an’  they’re  all  alike.  Look  at  that 
oak  that  stands  alone  in  the  pastur’.  It’s  about  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  has 
strength  and  character.” 

“I  came  to  learn  the  secret  of  your  success  in  raising  boys,”  I  said.  “You’ve 
given  two  big  men  to  the  country  and  I  want  to  know  how  you  brought  them  up.” 

“Well,  sir,  big  men  have  always  had  good  judgment  in  choosing  their  mothers,” 
said  he.  “A  boy  can  be  careless  in  picking  out  his  father,  but  his  mother  has 
got  to  be  a  good  woman.  Another  thing  to  remember  is  this:  about  all  ye  can 


do  for  a  boy  is  to  give  him  a  chance  to  make  himself.  Honesty  an’  good  health 
an’  the  love  o’  learnin’  an’  the  habit  o’  industry  are  the  start  he  needs  an’  ye’ll 
have  to  keep  busy  if  ye  give  him  that  much.  Then  be  careful.  Don’t  let  him 
think  that  money  is  the  main  thing.  Don’t  make  him  so  sore  with  work  that  he 
becomes  its  enemy.  Build  up  his  faith — in  you,  in  himself,  in  his  work  and  in 
the  help  of  a  Power  above  him  that  rejoices  in  the  success  of  a  good  purpose. 
Ye’ve  got  to  lead  the  way.  Ye’ve  got  to  keep  yerself  honest  an’  decent  an’  in¬ 
dustrious  an’  fond  o’  good  things.  Ye  can’t  fool  a  bright  boy.  If  ye  want  a  lot 
o’  fun  an’  general  carelessness,  ye  better  go  to  raisin’  cattle  like  my  rich  neigh¬ 
bor  across  the  valley.” 

“Do  you  think  that  the  country  is  better  than  the  town  for  boys?” 

“YVVELL,  sir,  the  town  is  a  step  toward  the  beehive  plan.  I  don’t  believe  in 

*Y  it.  Bees  are  purty  much  alike  an’  rather  small  folks  anyway.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  learnt  that  you  can’t  run  an  empire  with  one  man  an’  a  swarm  o’ 
bees.  One  man  is  too  few  an’  bees  have  no  sense.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  colleges?” 

“I  do.  They  help  a  boy  to  find  his  work,  but  the  foundations  are  laid  either 
for  a  cabin  or  a  palace  or  something  between  ’em  when  he  goes  there.” 

Often  I  have  thought  of  that  statement  of  the  wise  old  gentleman  that  great 
men  have  always  had  good  judgment  in  choosing  their  mothers.  One  thought 
had  been  an  inspiration  to  the  women  of  Judea  long  before  the  reign  of  Augustus — ■ 
the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  the  promised  king  might  come  to  any  one  of  them. 
They  had  been  taught  to  prepare  their  hearts  and  houses  for  that  event.  Every 
woman’s  heart  and  home  should  be  ready  for  the  coming  of  a  greater  man  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  He  is  one  of  the  strong  probabilities  of  our  time.  How 
many  noble  kings  of  imperishable  fame  have  come  to  us  in  the  most  unexpected 
places — -chiefly  from  women  worn  with  toil  in  the  little  houses  of  the  poor!  Rich 
women  have  rarely  been  so  highly  honored,  largely  because  their  faith  has  fal¬ 
tered,  their  spirits  have  suffered  the  belittlement  of  pride  and  vanity.  They  have 
not  been  ready.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  ready  in  faith  and  spirit.  No 
great  man  ever  lived  who  had  not  a  great  mother. 

Many  people  go  to  Winter  Park,  Florida,  every  year  to  see  the  famous  Temple 
orange-tree.  No  one  is  able  to  account  for  this  tree.  When  put  in  the  ground 
it  was  supposed  to  be  like  the  other  plants  in  the  grove.  In  the  first  year  of  its 
bearing  they  discovered  that  this  little  tree  had  a  mind  and  an  art  of  its  own. 
It  produced  fruit  of  a  singular  and  delicious  flavor  and  of  a  matchless  color.  It 
was  a  ruddy  gold.  The  new  tree  had  a  magic  gift  of  drawing  from  the  air  and 
soil  a  rich,  ambrosial  nectar  the  like  of  which  no  tongue  had  ever  tasted. 

A  friend  of  mine  says  that  the  Temple  orange-tree  ought  to  be  named 
Abraham  Lincoln — it  is  so  like  that  poor  lad  who  was  born  in  the  backwoods  of 
Kentucky — a  common  variety  of  human  being  who  had  a  magic  power  of 
drawing  from  his  environment  a  flavor  all  his  own. 

'T'HE  springs  of  individual  power  are  in  the  garden  of  youth.  There,  in  the 
words  of  the  wise  old  gentleman,  the  foundations  are  laid  either  for  a  cabin 
or  a  palace.  Our  greatest  men  have  been  home-made  and  trained  in  the  school 
of  experience.  They  never  went  to  college.  They  are  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Greeley,  Edison,  Mark  Twain,  Whittier,  Commodore  Vanderbilt. 

My  wise  friend  spoke  of  the  power  of  faith  in  the  heart  of  youth.  From  my 
reading  it  would  appear  that  ministers  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  America.  They  were  the  teachers  of  the  old  time.  Their  chief  concern  was 
the  faith  of  the  people  and  especially  the  faith  of  the  young.  Lowell  says  in  his 
essay  on  old  New  England  that  they  taught  “faith  in  God,  in  Man  and  in  Work.” 
They  taught  also  faith  in  America.  They  must  have  been  right  in  all  this,  for 
what  wonderful  things  have  come  of  it!  There  is,  indeed,  some  Power  above  us 
all  which  is  in  love  with  great  plans  and  eager  to  help  in  their  accomplishment. 

So  are  we  face  to  face  with  a  consummation  full  of  the  promise  of  a  greater 
world.  The  human  intellect  is  to  have  a  largely  extended  term  of  productive¬ 
ness.  The  vigor  of  youth  will  cooperate  with  the  wisdom  of  age  in  one  and  the 
same  person.  If  the  faith  of  youth  is  not  lost  in  the  process,  greater  men  are  to 
walk  the  earth  than  history  has  yet  known. 

The  wise  old  gentleman  said  that  a  great  man  has  good  judgment  in  choosing 
his  mother.  If  boyhood  is  to  be  indefinitely  extended,  it  will  ,be  necessary  for  a 
great  man  to  take  one  further  precaution.  He  must  have  good  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife. 

I  knew  a  man  whose  horses  were  always  running  away  and  breaking  his  wagon 
and  putting  his  life  in  danger.  I  asked  him  to  explain  it. 

“Well,  sir,  that  nigh  hoss  used  to  be  steady,”  he  said.  “But  if  ye  hitch  up  a 
good  hoss  with  one  that  hasn’t  any  brains  ye’re  liable  to  have  three  fools  on  the 
place — yerself  an’  both  hosses.  I’ve  noticed  that  foolishness  is  awful  ketchin’.” 

So  it  would  appear  that  the  future  is  up  to  the  women. 
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The  extreme  purity  of  Resinol  Soap  cannot  be  excelled.  Its 
ingredients  are  of  the  highest  grade  and  blended  with  the  ut^ 
most  care,  making  a  delightful  toilet  soap  in  which  there  is  no 
trace  of  free  alkali  nor  other  injurious  properties. 


This  exceptional  purity,  combined  with  its  soothing,  healing  qualities, 
has  made  Resinol  Soap  invaluable  for  protecting  complexions  against  redness, 
roughness,  blotches,  sallowness,  and  other  annoying  conditions. 

Where  such  defects  are  already  present,  its  rich,  cleansing  lather  acts 
as  a  remarkable  aid  in  overcoming  the  trouble.  The  freedom  from  harsh 
impurities  prevents  its  causing  further  irritation.  It  exerts  instead,  a  healing 
action,  and  usually  brings  about  a  marked  improvement  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time. 

The  use  of  Resinol  Soap  for  the  bath— especially  for  baby's  delicate 
skin — is  highly  recommended. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 

Let  us  send  you  a  trial  size  cake,  free.  Address 
Dept.  1-C,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BY  JUDGE  HENRY  A. 


SHUTE 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  JUDGE’S  REAL  ADVENTURES 


Y  WIFE  became  exceedingly  ill 
during  the  night.  I  was  dreaming 
a  most  delightful  dream  of  living 
in  a  hotel,  with  vassals  and  serfs  at 
my  call,  or  at  least  bell-hops  and 
head  waiters,  when  she  called  me 
and  further  urged  me  to  hurry.  I 
think  she  said  something  about 
“Heaven’s  sake’’  or  “Pity’s  sake,” 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
mild  language.  I  am  sure,  had  I  been  in  her  place,  I 
should  have  used  far  stronger. 

I  was  a  bit  slow  in  waking  up.  I  admit  it  and  am  sorry 
for  it.  But  when  a  citizen  considerably  above  middle  age 
drags  himself  up-stairs  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  so 
tired  that  he  can  scarcely  undress  before  falling  into  bed, 
and  after  a  day  spent  in  building  fires  and  cooking  and 
washing  and  wiping  and  putting  away,  and  milking  and 
feeding  down,  and  dashing  up-stairs  with  trays,  and 
shoveling  coal  and  practising  law  and  sitting  in  judgment 
on  people,  and  acting  as  dietitian  and  balanced  rationer, 
and  nurse  and  bed-maker  and  sweeper  and  duster  and  bis¬ 
cuit-shooter  and  mopper-up  of  things,  and  surreptitious 
concealer  of  broken  crockery  and  china,  why  then  he  may 
be,  in  a  measure,  excused  if  he  fails  to  bound  lightly  from 
his  bed  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties  at 
the  first  faint  and  plaintive  call  from  the  room  across  the 
hallway. 

But  in  rather  less  time  than  the  acrobat  in  vaudeville 
puts  on  his  overcoat  while  turn¬ 
ing  a  somersault,  I  had  turned 
up  the  gas  and  was  in  my  bath¬ 
robe. 

For  the  next  half-hour  we 
both  were  very,  very  busy. 

There  are  times  when  I  like  to  be 
busy.  There  are  other  times 
when  I  do  not  like  to  be  busy, 
but  have  to.  This  was  one  of  the 
latter.  I  do  not  think  my  wife 
enjoyed  it  either,  although  she  is 
quite  a  busy  person  as  a  rule.  It 
seemed  a  long  time  before  things 
quieted  down  and  we  could  dis¬ 
miss  the  matter  in  a  reasonably 
cool  and  collected  manner. 

YV/HEN  a  man  of  a  rather  full 
W  habit  spends  a  full  half- 
hour  in  dashing  frenziedly  from 
one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
taking  stairways  six  steps  at  a 
time  as  the  mountain-goat  leaps 
from  crag  to  crag,  slamming 
doors  like  the  reports  of  cannon, 
bearing  restoratives  of  various 
kinds  and  other  articles,  he  has 
traveled  a  number  of  miles  at 
high  speed  and  under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  threatened,  demise  of 
a  loved  one. 

And  when  the  danger  was  over 
I  was  quite  willing  to  sit  down 

and  mop  my  brow  and  regain  my  breath.  This  took 
some  time,  but  after  a  while  explanations  were  in  order. 
I  think  my  wife  was  a  bit  suspicious  of  my  good  inten¬ 
tions.  This  I  attributed  entirely  to  her  debilitated  con¬ 
dition  which  ofttimes  affects  one’s  judgment,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  sudden  and  violent  mature  of  her  attack,  I 
really  did  not  blame  her  much.  Still,  she  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  my  average  good  behavior  and  the  fact  that  I  had 
lived  so  many  years  in  the  same  town  without  arrest,  con- 


I  WAS  FORCED  TO  ADMIT  THE  CORRECTNESS  OF 
THE  DOCTOR’S  STAT  EMENT,  ALTHOUGH  IT  WAS 
NOT  PARTICULARLY  FLATTERING 


I  STOLE  SILENTLY  AWAY  FROM  THE 
RESULTS  OF  MY  HANDIWORK 


viction  or  imprisonment,  and  without  being  ostracized  or 
boycotted.  Why,  I  had  not  even  been  horsewhipped  or 
shot  at  with  rock  salt,  which  should,  I  am  sure,  count  for 
something  when  a  man’s  reputation  is  at  stake. 


While  we  were  recovering  and  thinking  up  things  to  say 
to  each  other,  the  doctor  came.  I  had  hurriedly  called 
him,  telling  him  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  and  urging 
him,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  come  at  once.  This  is 
necessary  with  our  local  physicians,  who  have  adopted 
union  rules  among  themselves  of  practising  medicine  and 
surgery  during  the  daytime,  dining  at  six,  attending  office 
calls  from  6:45  to  7:45,  attending  movies  from  8  to  10  and 
sleeping  from  10:30  to  8:45  the  next  morning,  and  they 
have  doubled  their  price  schedule  for  this  purpose. 

W/HEN  he  arrived  he  diagnosed  the  difficulty  as  a  case  of 
**  ptomain  poisoning,  complicated  by  acute  indigestion 
and  extreme  nausea.  This  was  no  news  either  to  me  or  to 
the  patient.  Indeed,  from  both  the  subjective  and  objective 
symptoms  we  had  felt  no  doubt  of  it  from  the  first.  He 
said  that  the  cause  had  been  removed  to  a  very  great  extent. 

I  assured  him  it  had,  to  an  extent  hitherto  undreamed  of. 

He  agreed  with  my  suggestion  that  the  illness  was  due 
to  the  home-made  gumbo  which  my  wife  had  eaten  for 
dinner  the  night  before  and  rather  questioned  my  judg¬ 
ment  in  serving  so  rich  a  soup  to  an  invalid.  I  admitted 
that  I  was  in  error  and  did  not  seek  to  justify  myself  in 
the  least.  But  I  did  suggest  that  he  make  out  a  list  of  such 
articles  of  food  as  might  be  suited  to  an  exhausted  per¬ 
son’s  physical  needs,  without  at  the  same  time  being  too 
stimulating.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  we  went  down¬ 
stairs,  after  persuading  her  to  toss  off  a  bumper  of  saleratus 
water  without  heel-taps,  which  she  did  with  a  shudder  of 

repugnance  that  rattled  the 
windows. 

After  we  went  down-stairs  we 
sat  in  the  library  while  I  re¬ 
hearsed  to  him  the  famous  recipe 
by  which  I  had  compounded  the 
gumbo.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
much  astonished  that  my  wife 
had  survived  such  a  meal  and 
said  that  she  must  have  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong  constitution, 
which  stood  her  in  good  stead. 
He  then  asked  me  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  if  I  half  realized  how  many 
kinds  of  a  fool  I  could  be  with¬ 
out  half  trying. 

I  told  him  that  from  time  to 
time  I  had  considered  my  ability 
in  that  line  and  had  thought  that 
I  had  reached  my  limit,  only  to 
find  that  there  were  possibilities 
within  me  hitherto  unreached. 

He  told  me  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  I  could  beat 
that  night’s  record,  try  as  I 
might,  and  further  said  that  I 
couldn’t  always  expect  to  get  off 
as  easily,  and  that  if  I  insisted 
on  any  further  experiments  in 
the  way  of  food  to  try  it  first  on 
myself  and  then  if  I  killed  my¬ 
self  there  would  be  much  less  stir 
about  it  than  if  I  should  kill 
some  one  else. 

I  was  forced  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  doctor’s 
statement,  although  it  was  not  particularly  flattering.  He 
then  wrote  out  a  sort  of  bill  of  fare  for  me  to  observe.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  it  included  bacon  and  eggs,  steaks,  chops, 
oysters,  salads  and  various  styles  of  eggs,  it  was  sufficient 
to  call  for  the  exercise  of  every  ounce  of  my  culinary 
ability.  I  was  on  no  account  to  use  any  canned  goods 
except  the  most  expensive  soups. 

Then  the  doctor,  after  presenting  a  bill  for 
under  the  new  schedule  of  prices,  climbed  into 
his  machine  and  departed  yawningly,  while  I 
dragged  myself  up-stairs,  forgetting,  in  my 
weariness,  to  shut  off  the  gas  in  three  rooms 
and  leaving  all  the  jets  in  the  gas-range  blazing 
brightly. 

The  mill  whistle  aroused  me  seemingly  be¬ 
fore  I  had  slept  a  half-hour  and  I  slowly 
crawled  out  of  bed.  There  was  no  sound  from 
the  invalid’s  room  but  her  measured  breathing. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  gas  burn¬ 
ing  and  the  atmosphere  in  the  lower  rooms 
about  as  hot  and  dry  as  a  lime-kiln,  but  I  soon 
had  the  rooms  aired,  the  kitchen  fire  burning 
and  the  coffee  boiling.  An  orange,  dry  toast 
and  one  egg  was  the  doctor’s  prescription  for 
breakfast,  and  with  my  two  days  of  intensive 
training  this  was  a  mere  bagatelle. 

CO  IT  was  a  very  short  time  before  the  tray 
^  was  ready  and  the  invalid,  still  weak  and  pale, 
but  with  the  fires  of  renewed,  health  shining 
faintly  through  her  pince-nez  glasses,  leaned 
back  on  her  pillow  and  delicately  tapped  the 
egg  with  a  souvenir  spoon.  “Fop!”  wont  the 
egg.  “Whew!  Murder!  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
what  is  the  matter  with  everything?”  gasped 
the  invalid,  throwing  herself  violently  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  and  seizing  a  jeweled 
vinaigrette — really  it  wasn’t  a  jeweled  vin¬ 
aigrette,  but  a  plain  green  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts — which  she  held  to  her  nose,  inhaled 
powerfully  and  in  staccato  tones  begged  me  to 
open  a  window,  two  windows,  all  the  available 
windows,  and  to  take  that  egg  away!  She 
further  stated  emphatically  that  we  never 
should  have  discharged  the  cook. 

While  this  monolog  was  going  on  I  had 
opened  the  windows,  removed  the  offending 
breakfast  and  had  brought  her  a  glass  of  water 
which  she  pushed  away  with  such  violence  that 
it  spilled  down  my  neck.  Now,  when  a  woman,  however 
justly,  becomes  unduly  excited  and  that  excitement  is 
progressive,  persuasion  has  but  little  effect.  There  are 
several  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  emergency,  all 


services 


THEN  I  RETURNED  TO  MY  INTERRUPTED  WORK  WITH  THE 
ZEST  AND  ENTHUSIASM  OF  A  YOUNG  SURGEON  TO  HIS 
FIRST  MAJOR  OPERATION 

cave  stuff.  One  may  resort  to  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  poker,  or  with  a  figure  broken  from  a  Rogers  group; 
or  with  the  bronze  lamp  presented  by  the  Rebeccas  or  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  An  almost  equally,  if  tem¬ 
porary  allay er  of  excitement  is  a  pail  of  ice-water  thrown 
violently  in  the  face  of  the  monologist.  Do  not  use  boiling 
water,  as  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  An  uppercut  to  the 
point  of  the  jaw  or  a  straight  left  to  the  same  point  and  with 
one’s  weight  behind  it  also  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon  con¬ 
versational  aspersions  and  almost  instantly  produces 
comparative  quiet. 

I  had  never  tried  these 
methods,  either  in  my  disci¬ 
plinary  relations  with  my  wife 
or  my  children,  and  at  my  age 
I  hated  to  resort  to  them,  and 
so  I  tried  a  method  more  hu¬ 
mane  and  equally  effective. 

It  is  rude  but  salutary,  and  as 
a  last  resort  I  cheerfully  com 
mend  its  use.  I  shouted 
“Shut  up!”  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  lungs  and  as¬ 
sumed  so  savage  a  look  as  to 
make  “Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,”  look 
like  a  sewing-circle. 

CHE  obeyed,  her  mouth 
^  falling  open  and  her  eyes 
nearly  popping  out  of  her 
head  with  surprise.  Then, 
before  she  relapsed  into  la¬ 
mentations,  I  explained  that 
I  was  not  playing  any  joke  on 
her  and  that  if  she  thought 
for  a  moment  that  I  didn’t 
have  enough  to  do  without 
getting  an  extra  breakfast  and 
running  up  those 
infernal  stairs  a  , 
dozen  extra  times 


THEREUPON  ONE  LETS  OUT  A 
HARSH  BELLOW,  DROPS  THE 
HOT  IRON  TO  THE  FLOOR  AND 
DANCES  FRANTICALLY 


when  I  didn’t  have 
time  enough  to  half 
do  my  work  she  was 
entitled  to  one  more 
guess.  That  if  she 
didn’t  like  my  cook¬ 
ing,  and  I  didn’t  much 
blame  her  if  she 
didn’t,  we  would  go 
to  a  hotel.  That  by 
some  infernal  stroke 
of  luck  I  had  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  one 
bad  egg  in  a  basket 
of  five  dozen,  and 
that  I  was  going 
down-stairs  to  get 
another  breakfast  for 
her,  and  I  didn’t 
want  to  hear  a  single 
yip  out  of  her. 

Then  I  marched 
out  of  the  room  with 
stiff  dignity  and 
grinned  to  myself  in 
the  hall  while  she 
subsided  to  think  it 
over.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  with  a  glass 
of  hot  milk,  a  plate 
of  buttered  toast  and 
a  few  strips  of  bacon 
cooked  to  a  crisp  she 
sat  up  and  ate  her  breakfast  with  a  relish,  and  the  episode 
passed  into  the  pigeonholes  of  oblivion. 

Now  this  method  was  discourteous,  ungentlemanly  and 
Continued  on  page  101 


I  ASSUMED  SO  SAVAGE  A  LOOK  AS  TO  MAKE 
“JERUSALEM”  LOOK  LIKE  A  SEWING-CIRCLE 


To  keep  your  fine  underthings 
as  pretty  as  new — 

wash  them,  the  easy,  quick,  gentle,  safe  way,  with 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes. 

The  filmiest  chiffons  and  georgettes  come  unharmed 
from  the  bubbling  suds.  Easy  laundering,  quick  laun¬ 
dering,  but  above  all — safe  laundering — is  assured  by 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes.  Its  use  means  a  longer  life  of  love¬ 
liness  for  your  nicest  things. 


*  ~  smJ  u.  * 
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Safe  for  Silks  and  Jill  Fine  Fabrics 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Ivory  Soap  Flakes.  It  is  just 
good  old-fashioned  Ivory  Soap  shaved  into  snowlike 
flakes. 

Being  Ivory  Soap,  you  know  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
color  or  texture  of  any  fabric  that  is  not  injured  by  pure, 
clean,  soft  water. 

Being  in  the  form  of  quick-melting  flakes,  it  makes 
instantly  such  rich  suds  that  no  rubbing  is  needed.  Just 
squeeze  the  bubbling,  soapy  foam  through  and  through 
your  dainty  garments  and  they  will  come  from  the  bowl 
as  clean  and  fresh  and  unworn  as  the  day  you  bought  them. 


Send  for 

Free  Sample  Package 

Try  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  at  our  expense. 
We’ll  send  you  a  free  trial  size  package, 
with  a  book  of  laundering  hints,  on  receipt 
of  your  name  and  address.  Write  now, 
to  Department  17- KF,  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


.  \ 
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THE  WOMAN  WE  SEND  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


BY  ANNE 


O’HAGAN 


MRS.  HARDING  OWES  MUCH  TO  A  FRENCH  GRANDMOTHER 


From  a  photo  posed  expressly  for  THE  DELINEATOR  by  Cornwell ,  Dayton,  Ohio 


MRS.  COX  AND  BABY  ANNE 


From  a  photo  posed  expressly  for  THE  DELINEATOR  by  Vail,  Marion,  Ohio 


AT  THE  CONVENTION 

YV7E  WERE  in  Chicago  for  the  Republican  National  Convention.  It  was  contrary  to  the  old 
code  for  a  candidate  to  be  near  the  scene  of  the  nomination;  but  the  world  advances  by  smash¬ 
ing  useless  precedents,  and  there  have  been  many  in  both  parties  to  disregard  this  one  since 
ex-President  Roosevelt  blazed  the  way  by  appearing  at  the  Republican  Convention  in  1912. 

Senator  Harding  did  not  attend  the  convention  sessions  in  the  Coliseum,  but  I  did.  From  the  box 
in  which  I  sat  I  was  able  to  study  the  delegates’  faces,  and,  watching  them,  thoughtful  and  im¬ 
passive,  I  was  not  made  apprehensive  by  the  “ demonstrations ”  and  the  abortive  “stampedes.” 

I  remembered  that  those  sensible,  shrewd  men  upon  whom  the  choice  rested  knew  the  people 
whom  they  represented  and  knew  Warren  Harding's  record;  that  at  least  half  of  them  had  been 
delegates  to  the  Republican  Convention  in  1916,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  I  knew  that  they 
recollected  him.  as  a  man  resolute,  forceful  and  fair,  a  presiding  officer  able  to  hold  a  great  assem¬ 
bly  in  order,  and  to  satisfy  all  its  diverse  elements.  I  had  no  doubts,  no  misgivings,  whatever. 

When  this  year  the  convention, -working  soberly  and  sanely,  had  nominated  my  husband,  I 
did  not  wait  for  the  formal  announcement  of  the  vote,  but  started  at  once  for  his  headquarters. 
At  the  exit  from  the  Coliseum  I  was  surrounded;  people  grasped  my  hands,  my  arms,  enthusias¬ 
tically  congratulating  me — I  thought  I  should  be  dismembered.  Reporters  pressed  up  to  me, 
saying:  “What  was  your  reaction?  What  was  your  thrill?  What  changes  will  you  make  in  the 
White  House?”  I  told  them  that  there  was  an  election  between  me  and  the  White  House  and  that 
it  was  not  of  it  I  was  thinking.  I  got  away  to  my  car,  went  to  headquarters  and  found  my  hus¬ 
band.  W e  have  always  faced  facts  squarely,  we  have  never  deceived  ourselves  or  fed  ourselves  on 
illusions  or  delusions.  We 
know  the  fickleness  of  politi¬ 
cal  fortune.  I  said  to  him: 

“Whatever  happens,  let  its 
resolve  that  no  disappoint¬ 
ment,  no  bitterness  of  politi¬ 
cal  contest,  shall  ever  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  disturb  the  serenity 
and  happiness  of  our  life.” 


ft/AlU 


NOMINATION  THRILLS 

V Y/E  RECEIVED  the  returns  from  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  San  Francisco 
**  in  the  office  of  my  husband’s  paper,  the  News,  in  Dayton.  It  was,  of  course,  exciting, 
hut  it  was  rather  like  the  excitement  of  following  a  closely  fought  game  than  a  personal  emotion. 
To  note  how  this  candidate  or  that  lost  so  many  votes  here,  gained  so  many  there,  on  one  ballot, 
and  then  to  see  a  change,  a  swerve  on  the  next— it  was  thrilling,  but  it  ivas  like  watching  a  game 
of  chess  played  by  experts,  where  every  move  is  breathlessly  interesting,  but  unconnected  with 
one’s  own  affairs. 

Even  when  it  was  over,  and  the  word  was  flashed  to  us  that  my  husband  ivas  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  President,  this  feeling  of  detachment  remained  for  a  while ,  though  a  dramatic  and 
picturesque  thing  happened  as  the  word  came  that  the  convention  had  just  announced  the  nomina¬ 
tion. 

It  ivas,  I  believe,  half  past  one  in  San  Francisco,  but  much  later  in  Dayton,  and  at  that  very 
moment  the  rising  sun  found  our  office-windows  and  flooded  the  room  with  light.  But,  though 
the  poetry  of  that  caught  my  fancy,  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  I  realized  what  the  outcome 
of  the  night’s  work  might  mean  in  our  personal  lives. 

I  realized  that  for  the  great  honor  that  might  come  to  my  husband  we  should  have  to  pay  a  price. 
We  should  have  to  sacrifice  what  is  important  and  most  dear  to  us,  as  I  believe  it  is  to  most  Ameri¬ 
can  men  and  women — our  home  life  and  the  home  influences  of  our  children.  For  the  baby  that 
would  not  so  much  matter;  if  the  election  goes  to  the  Democrats ,  she  will  only  be  five  years  old  at 
the  end  of  the  administration.  But  with  the  boys  it  is  different.  They  are  thirteen  and  seven¬ 
teen.  These  years  of  home  life  and  of  companionship  ivith,  their  father  would  mean  much  to 
them. 

Of  course  I  woidd  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  my  husband’s  honor  and  his 
opportunity  for  great  service  to 
his  country  are  worth  a  great 
price.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  on 
the  day  when  I  actually  realized 
his  nomination,  I  realized  that 
there  was  this  price  for  us  to  pay. 


Nw 


FLORENCE  KLING  HARDING 


MARGARETTA  BLAIR  COX 


IF  I  were  going  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  real  life  of  Florence  Kling  Harding,  I  think  I 
should  call  it  “Partners.”  Or  perhaps  I  should  ask  leave  to  borrow  Cornelia  Stratton 
Parker’s  title  and  call  it  “An  American  Idyl.”  For  the  career  of  this  slim,  straight, 
spirited  little  lady  of  Marion,  Ohio,  who  may,  a  few  months  hence,  be  the  slim,  straight, 
spirited  little  lady  of  the  White  House,  has  a  certain  idyllic  quality  that  happy  married 
partnerships  have,  and  it  is  as  American  as — oh,  as  the  ample,  affluent  farmsteads  of  Ohio, 
or  as  white-steepled  churches  in  New  England  villages,  or  as  neighbors  chatting  across 
hedgeless  yards  in  Summer  twilights  while  the  warering-hose  plays  upon  the  lawns.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  homely,  wholesome  America,  an  "American  Idyl,”  too,  though  so  unlike  that  of 
the  ardent  young  Carleton  Parkers  who  tried,  for  all  too  brief  a  span,  to  live  out  the  new 
theory  that  the  great  modern  American  adventure  was  to  be  an  industrial  experiment  and 
pioneering. 

The  Hardings’  story  is  an  idyl  of  two  who  have  found  their  adventure  in  politics,  and  to 
whom  full  years  have  been  granted  for  the  working  out  of  their  urge  toward  this  favorite 
Ohio  form  of  advance  upon  life.  In  Marion,  comfortable  little  city  of  central  Ohio,  as 
invincibly  American  as  the  little  cities  of  Booth  Tarkington’s  depiction,  almost  as  American 
as  Mark  Twain  himself,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  older  theory  is  the  correct  one.  Politics 
seem  as  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  central  Ohio  as  the  corn  that  was  waist-high  when  I  was 
there  in  July.  In  Marion,  political  aspiration  seems  the  normal  one  for  a  man  and  woman 
who  desire  to  serve  their  time  and  to  express  themselves. 

A  MAN  and  woman,”  I  have  said.  For  the  career  of  Senator  Harding  has  been  the  career 
v  of  his  wife  also,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  has  carried  along  with  him  a  woman  without 
aspirations  of  her  own,  as  a  negative  color  might  be  absorbed  in  a  positive,  or  a  little  sound 
lost  in  a  great  one.  She  has  been  an  active  element — an  addition,  not  an  absorption.  But 
her  ambition  has  been  his  fortune,  his  career;  not  a  separate  destiny,  a  distinct  career  of  her 
own.  What  he  had  achieved  has  been,  what  he  may  achieve  will  be,  the  result  of  both  their 
efforts,  of  an  active  partnership. 

That,  to  be  sure,  generally  may  be  said  of  successful  husbands  and  their  wives.  To  keep  a 
man  supplied  with  an  adequate  amount  of  food,  an  adequate  number  of  buttons,  to  free  his 
energies  from  the  machinery  of  the  daily  routine — that  is,  indisputably,  to  be  a  partner  in 
his  efforts.  Mrs.  Harding  has  done  that,  but  she  has  done  it  with  a  graceful  gesture  of 
indifference,  with  the  “of  course”  of  the  entirely  competent  woman. 

C  on  cl  tided  on  page  5  6 


“/~\H,  THE  garden!”  Mrs.  Cox’s  pleasant,  well-placed  voice  registered  protest  against 

^ _ /  the  encomiums  on  the  gardens  at  Trailsend,  richly  rose  and  green  and  blue  in  early 

July.  Then  she  went  on  with  the  sentence  that  has  doubtless  been  the  password  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Gild  of  Gardeners  since  time  began.  “I’m  almost  ashamed  to 
have  you  see  the  garden  this  year.” 

Every  woman  who  has  ever  planted  a  flower-bed  in  a  back  yard,  every  women  who  has 
worked  out  a  color  chart  under  the  tutelage  of  a  ruinously  expensive  landscape  gardener, 
and  all  the  women  who  have  played  the  fascinating  game  of  horticulture  between  those  two 
extremes,  will  recognize  that  sentence.  They  have  all  used  it.  There  never  yet  has  been  a 
garden  quite  so  beautiful  as  the  one  of  the  year-before-last,  or  the  one  that  is  to  be  next 
season.  This  year’s  garden  always  falls  a  trifle  short  of  the  ideal.  Mrs.  Cox,  the  young 
chatelaine  of  Trailsend,  struck  the  universal  chord  when  she  deprecated  last  July’s  beauty  in 
her  garden  as  something  less  beautiful  than  it  should  have  been. 

“T  DON’T  know  why  it  is,”  she  went  on.  Worried  frowns  do  not  mar  the  smoothness  of  a 
fine  young  forehead,  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of  a  worried  frown  in  her  eyes  and  voice. 
“I  suppose  it’s  my  being  away  from  home  so  much — in  Columbus.  When  I’m  here  all  the 
time — ”  she  stopped  telling  in  words  what  happened  when  she  was  there  all  the  time,  but 
she  moved  to  snip  automatically  at  a  dead  leaf  in  one  of  the  flowering  boxes  on  the  piazza. 

Yet  the  garden  at  Trailsend  w-as,  as  has  been  said,  very  lovely  to  eyes  not  made  critical 
by  the  recollection  of  what  it  had  been  or  by  an  inner  vision  of  what  it  was  meant  to  be. 
It  was  no  affair  of  formal  plots  and  pergolas,  but  a  development  of  the  setting  which 
nature  had  given.  The  boundaries  of  the  woods  that  come  up  almost  to  the  front  door  of 
the  wide-stretched  cream-colored  house  have  been  outlined,  not  twisted,  the  contours  of 
the  land  followed,  not  distorted. 

There  are  stone  steps  unobtrusively  sunk  into  the  green  terrace  that  leads  to  the  piazzas. 
The  grass  path  that  is,  literally,  the  end  of  the  old  Indian  trail  that  gives  the  Cox  place  its 
name  has  been  a  trifle  defined  by  art,  perhaps,  but  it  is  still  an  old  grass  path.  Standing 
out  against  the  green  of  the  shrubberies  there  were,  last  July,  clumps  and  masses  of  color. 
Mrs.  Cox  was  satisfied  with  her  wonderful  salmon-colored  phlox.  “I’ve  always  had  such  a 
struggle  with  phlox,”  she  said,  looking  at  the  gorgeous  splash  of  color  with  the  affection 
that  only  a  struggle  can  engender,  and  uttering  again  the  universal  gardener’s  plaint: 
“They  have  such  a  habit  of  reverting  to  that  sickly  mauve.  But  these  haven’t  done  it.” 

Concluded  on  page  5  0 
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HEY  were  not  easy,  the  days  that 
followed;  they  were  not  easy  for 
any  of  the  Gilmore  family,  least 
of  all  for  Sister  Sue,  the  answerei 
of  every  question,  the  buffer  for 
every  complaint,  the  final  arbiter 
of  every  dispute. 

They  were  the  easiest,  perhaps, 
for  the  suddenly  grown-old  man 
in  the  master’s  chamber  up-stairs. 
John  Gilmore  was  up,  dressed  and  about  his  room  now. 
The  doctor  said  he  was  much  better;  that  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  gain  until  he  was  physically  able  to  do 
most  of  the  things  that  any  fairly  healthy  man  of  sixty- 
five  could  do.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  therefore, 
but  to  keep  him  in  the  best  health  possible  until  the 
inevitable  final  breakdown  came,  in  a  year,  two  years, 
perhaps  not  for  five,  or  even  ten  years.  At  present  he 
had  the  mentality  of  a  child,  that  might  improve  and 
again  it  might  not.  He  should  be  kept  happy  and  con¬ 
tented,  and  it  would  take  very  little  to  do  that  usually, 

though  there  might  be  times - 

The  doctor  did  not  finish  his  sentence;  and  Sister  Sue, 
to  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  did  not  press  the  matter, 
after  a  glance  at  his  face  and  at  her  father’s. 

John  Gilmore  recognized  his  children,  realized  where 
he  was,  and  understood  that  he  had  been  sick  and  was 
getting  better.  He  even  knew  that  he  was  going  to  his 
old  home  in  Gilmoreville  before  long;  and  he  was  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  trip  with  pleasure,  he  said.  He  liked 
Gilmoreville,  and  it  would  be  good  to  see  the  old  home 
again.  He  asked  his  daughter  Sue  if  his  mother  was 
going  to  be  there,  and  she,  with  only  a  little  gasp  to  betray 
the  fact  that  she  knew  his  mother  had  been  dead  twenty- 
five  years,  told  him  quietly  that  she  would  not  be  there. 

’"THERE  was  little  that  John  Gilmore  could  do  to  occupy 
1  his  time.  He  could  read,  but  reading  seemed  to  tire 
him.  He  liked  better  to  cut  the  advertising  pictures 
out  of  the  papers;  and  his  daughter  Sue,  seeing  this, 
brought  in  some  children’s  bright-colored  picture-books 
one  day,  and  they  pleased  him  greatly.  He  never  spoke 
of  business.  He  never  mentioned  the  firm  of  Gilmore  & 
Glode.  And  those  who  talked  with  him  were  only  too 
glad  that  he  should  keep  silent  on  that  subject.  They 
were  thankful  that  Memory,  however  sadly  she  had  served 
him,  had  at  least  done  him  this  one  good  turn. 

Not  that  there  were  many  who  talked  with  him  or 
who  saw  him.  The  doctor,  of  course,  came,  but  only 
twice  a  week  now.  Mr.  Loring  had  come  once;  but, 
though  Mr.  Gilmore  called  him  by  name  and  inquired 
politely  regarding  his  health,  yet  his  presence  seemed  to 
fill  the  invalid  with  a  vague  unrest,  evidenced  by  uneasy 


YOU  MAY  BEGIN  THE  STORY  HERE 

Sister  Sue  is  mother  as  well  as  sister  and  daughter  to 
the  Gilmore  family.  Including  Katy  and  Mary  in 
the  kitchen,  they  call  on  her  for  everything,  when  she 
wants  to  give  up  all  her  time  to  her  music  for 
which  Signor  Bartoni  says  she  has  great  talent. 
Martin  Kent,  her  fiance,  complicates  matters ,  too,  for 
he  wants  her  to  marry  him  immediately.  She  decides 
to  agree  to  this  and  go  right  on  ministering  to  the 
family,  when  her  father  suddenly  loses  his  money  and 
his  health.  Unaccountably,  no  more  is  said  of  the 
marriage;  there  is  no  one  to  nurse  Mr.  Gilmore  or 
make  the  new  life  possible  but  Sue.  She  does  the 
packing  up  for  the  move  to  the  tiny  village  in  Vermont 
where  they  plan  to  go  while  May  and  Gordon  make 
a  gay  round  of  farewells. 


searching  glances  into  the  visitor’s  face,  and  a  nervous 
tapping  of  the  fingers  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  So  Mr. 
Loring  did  not  come  to  see  him  again. 

Martin  Kent  had  called  once;  but  he,  too,  had  not 
come  again,  though  John  Gilmore  had  treated  him  cor¬ 
dially,  and  had  seemed  to  enjoy  showing  him  the  new 
pictures  he  had  been  cutting  out. 


Y~JORDON  and  May  never  came  into  the  room  now. 
V“J  Urged  by  Sister  Sue,  they  had  come  a  few  times  at  first, 
for  a  very  few  moments.  But  almost  at  once  they  had 
fled,  shuddering,  with  their  hands  to  their  ears,  and  a 
horror-stricken : 

“Oh,  Sue,  Sue,  how  can  you  bear  to  see  him  like  that?” 

Even  Mary  did  not  come  into  the  room  now  to  make 
the  bed  and  tidy  up.  After  her  third  burst  of  tears 
and  her  third  shriek  in  answer  to  her  master’s  query 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  liked  to  cut  out  the  pretty  pic¬ 
tures,  Sister  Sue  excused  her  from  further  duties  in  the 
room,  thenceforth  taking  upon  herself  the  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  chamber  in  order,  except  for  the  weekly  cleaning 
when  Mary  came  in,  and  John  Gilmore  walked  through 
his  bathroom  to  his  den  beyond — a  room  in  which  he 
had  never  cared  to  stay,  and  which  he  now  seemed  to 
dislike  more  than  ever. 

The  nurse  at  first  engaged  had  been  discharged.  He 
did  not  need  a  nurse,  the  doctor  said,  and  her  presence 
seemed  to  fret  and  distress  him.  It  had  simmered  down, 
then,  to  the  doctor  and  Sister  Sue,  as  his  only  visitors 
day  in  and  day  out.  As  yet  he  had  not  appeared  to 
care  to  go  down-stairs,  nor  had  his  daughter  tried  to  have 
him  go.  His  meals  she  brought  in  herself,  on  the  tray 
left  outside  his  door  by  Mary  three  times  a  day. 

Truth  to  tell,  as  matters  were,  Sister  Sue  was  quite 


content  to  have  her  father  stay  where  he  was.  Beyond 
the  fact  of  his  deplorable  condition,  she  did  not  worry 
about  him  then,  for  she  knew  where  he  was.  Moreover 
if  he  were  down-stairs,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
some  of  the  confusion  and  horror  from  penetrating  even 
his  befogged  brain.  Up-stairs  he  was  content;  and  in  a 
way  his  room  made  a  sort  of  refuge  to  fly  to  when  con¬ 
ditions  became  particularly  unbearable.  Sad  and  heart¬ 
breaking  though  it  was  to  see  him  in  that  condition 
yet  in  his  placid  presence  his  sorely  tried  daughter  could 
find  at  least  a  few  minutes’  respite  from  problems  that 
threatened  to  be  too  great  for  her  to  solve. 

U1ESET,  besieged  and  importuned  on  all  sides,  Sister  Sue 
-L'  did  surely  need  some  refuge.  She  wondered  sometimes 
if  she  were  going  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  go  through 
it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  piano,  she  thought  she 
could  not,  indeed,  have  endured  it.  But  she  could  still  find 
each  day,  in  her  beloved  keyboard,  the  means  to  vent  her 
weariness,  worry,  and  utter  dejection.  And  never  yet  had 
there  failed  to  creep  into  the  music  a  triumphant  strain 
which  told  that  the  player  had  found  somewhere  new  hope 
and  new  courage  to  take  up  the  next  day’s  burdens. 

Sometimes  for  a  few  minutes  during  the  day,  and 
nearly  always  in  the  evening,  Sister  Sue  found  time  to 
snatch  these  few  precious  moments  at  the  piano.  The 
members  of  the  household  and  Martin  Kent,  knowing  her 
so  well,  were  not  surprised  at  this  seeming  waste  of  time, 
when  so  many  important  matters  awaited  her  attention! 
But  Daniel  Loring,  finding  her  at  the  piano,  and  noticing 
particularly  the  tripping  melodies  and  sonorous  chords, 
and  not  recognizing  them  as  the  evidences  of  a  hard-won' 
victory,  wondered:  “How  the  dickens  can  she  do  it?” 

Daniel  Loring  came  nearly  every  day  now.  He  had 
been  appointed  conservator  of  the  estate  by  the  court. 
There  was  much  to  be  done;  there  were  many  matters  to 
be  settled. 

TT  HAD  been  ten  weeks  since  the  failure,  and  the  house 
A  was  already  sold.  Many  of  the  expensive  furnishings  had 
gone  also,  at  private  sales.  There  was  to  be  an  auction 
later  for  the  few  things  remaining.  Even  the  master  of 
the  house  up-stairs  was  sorting  out  his  pictures  on  a  solid 
mahogany  table  which  was  already  the  property  of  his 
neighbor  down  the  avenue,  whose  generous  consideration 
for  his  old  friend  was  leaving  it  Avhere  it  was — until  such 
time  as  its  former  owner  should  take  his  scissors  and  pic¬ 
ture-books  to  Gilmoreville,  Vermont. 

The  beautiful  limousine  and  the  high-powered  touring- 
car  had  been  among  the  first  of  their  possessions  to  go, 
though  May  freely  expressed  her  opinion  of  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  not  leaving  these  till  the  last,  when  she 
and  Sister  Sue  particularly  needed  them  for  all  their 


SHE  ATTACKED  THE  DISHES  WITH  MUCH  RESERVE 
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good-by  calls  and  parties.  To  have  been  strictly  accu¬ 
rate  May  should  have  spoken  for  herself  alone:  Sister 
Sue 'was  not  making  good-by  calls  or  attending  good-by 
parties.  But  May  was  not  always  strictly  accurate  in 
her  assertions.  The  chauffeur,  of  course,  had  gone,  and 
Alarv  was  to  go  when  the  month  was  ended.  Katy  was 
still  there,  and  would  go  with  them  to  Gilmoreville. 

Martin  Kent  called  occasionally.  Toward  his  fiancee 
ho" was  all  sympathy,  all  love,  all  tenderness.  He  stroked 
her  hair,  and  caressed  her  hands,  and  said  what  a  wretched 
shame  it  was  that  his  dear  little  sweetheart  should  have 
to  go  through  this  awful  thing!  He  sent  her  flowers  and 
candy;  but  when  she  begged  him  to  advise  her  as  to  the 
upset  price  for  the  library  furniture,  and  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  certain  sales  recommended  by  Mr.  Loring, 
he  threw  his  hands  in  the  air,  and  shook  his  head  vehe¬ 
mently,  declaring  that  he  had  a  miserable  head  for  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  he  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea  what  to  advise. 
So  he  was  not  of  much  help  to  her  in  that  way. 

SflE  had  told  him  at  the  very  first,  after  cousin  Abby’s 
letter  came,  that  of  course  all  idea  of  going  on  with  her 
music  must  be  abandoned  now,  as  it  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  her  to  leave  her  father  at  present.  He  had  sym¬ 
pathized  very  tenderly  with  her  at  the  time,  and  had 
bemoaned  the  cruel  fate  that  bound  her  bright  spirit  to 
the  sordid  affairs  of  every-day  living.  He  had  said,  also, 
how  thankful  he  was  that  at  least  he  had  been  man 
enough  at  the  last  to  urge  her  to  develop  her  divine  gift, 
and  that  whatever  happened,  he  would  have  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  knowing  that  it  was  not  through  his  selfish¬ 
ness  that  she  was  being  kept  from  realizing  her  ambitions. 
He  spoke  beautifully  of  her  noble  self-sacrifice,  and 
assured  her  that  Heaven’s  richest  reward  would  be 
hers. 

Not  until  after  he  had  gone,  however,  did  it  occur  to 
his  fiancee  that  he  had  not  said  anything  about  renewing 
his  pledge  to  marry  her  in  June,  now  that  the  possibility 
of  a  career  of  her  own  must  be  abandoned. 

Alone,  in  the  dark,  she  flushed  hotly,  as  she  thought 
of  it. 

"Of  course,  I  could  marry  him,  I  suppose,”  she  ad¬ 
mitted  to  herself.  “He  was  coming  home  to  live  with 
us  anyway.  But — well,  probably  he  didn’t  want  to 
trouble  me  now  with  talking  about  it.  He  thought  I 
had  enough  to  think  of  as  it  is,”  she  assured  herself  with 
a  resoluteness  that  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  placating 
a  little  hurt  something  that  still  questioned  within  her. 

AS  THE  days  passed,  Martin  Kent  still  apparently 
thought  best  not  to  bother  his  fiancee  with  pleadings 
for  an  early  marriage.  At  all  events,  he  said  nothing 
about  her  former  promise  to  marry  him  in  June,  though 
he  was  still  very  devoted  and  lover-like  in  his  behavior. 
If  the  girl  herself  noticed  this  she  gave  no  sign.  Her 
attention,  apparently,  was  entirely  taken  up  with  other 
matters. 

And  Heaven  knew  there  were  plenty  of  them! 

Sister  Sue  had  hoped,  at  the  first,  to  keep  her  piano. 
But  it  was  a  fine  instrument,  in  excellent  condition;  and 
she  knew  that  it  must  go,  even  before  Mr.  Lorirug  ap¬ 
peared  one  day  with  a  purchaser  who  offered  a  price 
quite  too  large  to  refuse.  Like  the  furniture  in  the 
master’s  bedroom,  however,  the  piano  was  to  stay  until 
the  family  was  ready  to  go.  So  Sister  Sue  was  still 
enabled  to  seek  its  comfort  and  inspiration.  But 
ever  after  the  fat  man  with  the  diamond  stick-pin  had 
drawn  the  check  that  made  the  instrument  his,  sensi¬ 
tive  ears  might  have  detected  in  the  notes  that  fell  from 
Sister  Sue’s  fingers  a  tragic  undertone  of  longing  and 
renunciation  in  even  the  most  triumphant  of  the  chords 
and  melodies. 

A  PRIL  passed  and  May  came  on  apace.  They  were  to 
go  early  in  June,  immediately  upon  the  closing  of  the 
exclusive  private  schools  which  both  May  and  Gordon 
attended.  IDown-stairs  the  house  was  already  nearly 
empty.  Mary  had  gone,  and  only  Katy,  red-eyed  and 
gloomy,  full  of  prophecies  of  evil,  remained  in  the 
kitchen.  Gordon,  spending  every  spare  minute  out  of 
school  off  with  the  boys,  was  admittedly  trying  to  get  in 
all  the  pleasure  he  could  before  he  buried  himself  for  life. 
May,  habitually  in  tears,  except  when  away  from  home, 
was  saying  her  farewells  in  one  grand  whirl  of  gaiety, 
willingly  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Henderson.  John  Gilmore, 
greatly  improved  in  health,  but  not  in  mind,  was  getting 
restless  in  his  somewhat  restricted  quarters,  and  was 
importuning  his  daughter  Sue  as  to  when  he  could  go 
down-stairs.  He  told  her  he  had  been  sick  quite  as  long 
as  he  wanted  to  be ;  and  he  declared  that  he  should  never 
get  his  strength  back  until  he  got  out-of-doors. 

Sister  Sue,  nearly  distracted  with  them  all,  was  doing 
last  things,  too.  But  her  last  things  did  not  consist  of 
uproarious  frolics  with  boys,  nor  of  tearful,  violet-scented 
kisses  at  pink  teas.  They  consisted  of  hurried  directions 
as  to  packing  certain  trunks  and  boxes  for  shipment  to 
Gilmoreville,  and  of  stoically  calm  last  looks  at  house¬ 
hold  treasures  being  borne  down  the  steps  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  stalwart  men  to  the  great  vans  which  would  take 
them  to  the  homes  of  those  who  would  in  days  to  come 
never  cease  to  boast  of  the  bargains  they  got  “when 
Gilmore  &  Glode  failed,  don’t  you  know.” 

’TRUE.  Sister  Sue  did  make  one  farewell  call.  The  day 
1  before  they  started  for  Gilmoreville  she  went  to  see 
Signor  Bartoni.  She  thanked  him  for  all  he  had  done 
for  her,  and  for  the  encouragement  he  had  given  her, 
which  meant  to  her,  oh,  so  much  more  than  she  could 
ever  express'  in  words!  Then,  with  very  red  cheeks  and 
very  bright  eyes,  she  told  him  that  she  had  been  obliged, 
of  course,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  training  herself  to  be  a 
concert  pianist  for  the  present;  but  she  still  had  hopes 
that  some  day - - 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  and  Signor  Bartoni, 
reading  aright  the  little  catch  that  broke  the  sentence  off 
short,  made  haste  to  assure  her  that  yes,  yes,  he  was  very 
sure  she  would  go  back  to  her  music  with  renewed  vigor 
and  strength;  that  it  would  be  a  “pi-tee”  and  a  “cr-ime” 
not  to. 

Sister  Sue  then  went  home.  Her  cheeks  were  still  red 
and  her  eyes  were  still  bright  until  she  had  boarded  the 
crowded  trolley-car  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  There, 
clinging  to  the  strap,  and  swaying  with  the  motion  of  the 
car,  she  relaxed  suddenly,  as  if  somewhere  a  taut  cord 
had  snapped.  The  red  fled  from  her  cheeks  and  the 
sparkle  from  her  eyes.  She  was  white-faced  and  shaking 
when  she  reached’  heme,  and  her  hands  and  feet  were  cold 
and  numb. 

In  her  own  room,  ten  minutes  later,  she  was  putting 
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away  in  her  trunk  a  photograph  and  several  clippings 
cut  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  photograph 
was  the  likeness  of  America’s  greatest  woman  pianist,  a 
being  whom  Sister  Sue  had  always  worshiped,  ever 
since  hearing  her  play  two  years  previously.  The  clip¬ 
pings  were  every  scrap  and  bit  of  information  that  she 
had  been  able  to  gather  concerning  the  object  of  her 
adoration.  The  picture  had  occupied  an  honored 
position  upon  her  dressing-table,  and  the  clippings 
had  been  within  easy  reach  of  her  hand  for  frequent 
perusal.  She  now  put  them  all  in  the  very  bottom  of  her 
trunk. 

Martin  Kent  called  that  evening.  They  sat  on  a 
packing-box  before  the  fire  in  the  library.  As  usual,  they 
were  alone. 

“More  farewells,  T  suppose — your  sister  and  Gordon,” 
smiled  the  man,  asking  with  a  gesture  if  he  might  smoke. 

“YES.  Mrs.  Henderson  called  for  May  in  the  car. 

It’s  a  theater  and  supper  to-night,  I  believe.”  Sister 
Sue  looked  a  little  sober.  “Mrs.  Henderson  has  been 
very  kind,  and  it’s  wonderful  that  May  has  had  this 
chance.  The  only  trouble  is,  I’m  afraid  it’s  going  to  be 
all  the  harder  when  the  end  comes.” 

“You  mean  Gilmoreville?” 

“Yes.” 

The  man  blew  a  smoke-ring,  then  clasped  his  knee  with 
both  hands. 

“You’ve  never  told  me.  What’s  it  like — Gilmoreville?” 
he  asked. 

“Oh,  but  I  have!  Don’t  you  remember?  I  told  you 
it  would  be  a  lovely  place  to  get  copy;  that  is — -”  She 
stopped  abruptly,  a  bright  color  flaming  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  as  she  threw  a  swift  sidewdse  glance  into  the 
man’s  face. 

But  Martin  Kent  did  not  seem  to  be  noticing. 

It’s  just  a  little  country  town,  then,”  he  commented 
indifferently,  his  eyes  on  another  smoke-ring. 

“Yes.” 

“That  will  be  hard  for  people  who  like  the  gay  white 
way  and  pink  teas.  Gordon  and  your  sister  May,  for 
instance.  And — how  about  you,  dear?”  He  turned  now 
and  looked  into  hei  face. 

“Oh.  I  shall  survive,  I  fancy.”  Her  eyes  were  carefully 
averted.  “I  shall  be  busy” — her  voice  was  not  quite 
steady — “and  there’s  nothing  like  work  to  occupy  one’s 
mind,  you  know.” 

“By  George,  it’s  a  beastly  shame,”  stormed  the  man 
vehemently,  “to  bury  you  like  that  in  a  measly  little 
country  town!  How  big  is  the  place,  anyway?” 

“Oh,  three  or  four  thousand,  I  suppose.” 

“You’ve  been  there  before,  you  said,  I  believe?” 

“Oh,  yes,  many  times;  especially  when  we  were  chil¬ 
dren.  We  rather  liked  it  then,  for  a  little  while  in  the 
Summer.  We  haven’t  been  there  often  of  late  years,  nor 
stayed  so  long.  But  father  always  liked  it.  I’m  glad  of 
that.  He’ll  be  more  contented  there,  I  hope.  He’s  get¬ 


ting  terriblyr  restless  here.  Oh,  Martin,  you  don’t  know 
how  I  dread  it  to-morrow,  taking  him  down  through  the 
halls.  You  see,  he’s  just  been  in  his  little  suite  up-stairs, 
and  he  doesn’t  know  a  thing  of  what’s  been  done  outside 
his  room.” 

“What  does  .the  doctor  say?” 

“Why,  he  says  we’ve  get  to  take  him,  and,  anyway,  he 
thinks  he’ll  be  all  right.  He  and  Mr.  Loring  are  going 
to  be  in  the  library  within  call  if  I  should  need  them,  but 
they  think  it’s  better  to  keep  out  of  sight.  The  doctor 
says  father  may  question  a  little,  and  look  worried  and 
confused;  but — oh,  Martin,  Martin,  it  seems  as  if  I — I 
just  couldn’t  do  it!  Father — father — like  that!”  Her 
voice  choked  into  a  sob,  and  she  put  both  hands  to  her 
eyes. 

“Darling,  don’t!”  With  a  jerk  the  man  tossed  his 
cigar  into  the  fire  and  moved  closer  to  her  side.  Then 
with  all  his  skill  and  magic  of  words  he  soothed 
and  comforted  her  until  he  had  her  laughing  through 
her  tears.  Then,  as  if  to  divert  her  mind  from  her 
father,  he  went  back  to  his  questions  concerning  Gil¬ 
moreville. 

“How  about  the  house?  Is  that  comfortable?” 

“Yes,  oh,  yes,  in  a  way.  Of  course  it’s  just  a  great  big 
old-fashioned  country  house,  with  stoves  and  fireplaces; 
though.” 

“It’s  all  furnished?” 

“Oh,  yes,  after  a  fashion.  We’re  not  taking  the  fur¬ 
niture  from  here.  We  didn’t  really  need  to.  Besides, 
Mr.  Loring  said  we’d  better  not.  Everything  here  had 
to  be  sold — to  help  put,  you  know.” 

“Even  the  piano!  That  was  the  toughest  thing  of  all, 
dear.  But  there’s  one  up  there,  of  course.  You  wouldn’t 
have  left  yourself  without  anything!” 

She  gave  a  faint  smile. 

“Oh,  yes,  there’s  one  there,”  she  admitted,  “after  a 
fashion,  like  the  rest  of  the  things.  It’s  an  old  square 
one  with  octagon  legs.  It  sounds  a  good  deal  like  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  if  you  know  what  that  is.  I  don’t. 
But  it  sounds  as  if  it  sounded  like  that!  Still,  it’ll  be 
better  than  nothing,  I  suppose.” 

“TS  THE  house  open?  Will  there  be  any  one  there — to 
— meet  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  the  Prestons.  They’re  the  people  who  have 
lived  there  all  these  years  and  kept  it  in  good  order. 
They  have  three  rooms,  and  we’ll  let  them  stay,  I  imagine. 
They  had  their  rent  for  looking  after  the  place.  Of 
course  when  we  were  there,  or  when  they  did  extra  things 
for  us,  father  paid  them  for  it.  But  we  can’t  pay  them 
anything  now.  It’ll  be  just  what  little  odd  jobs  they 
do  for  their  rent.” 

“But  you’ll  keep  them  there?” 

“Mercy,  yes!  Why,  they’ve  always  been  thei’e,  Mar¬ 
tin.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  trying  to  move  one  of 
the  big  trees  on  the  lawn.  Besides,  I  don’t  want  to. 

Continued  on  page  62 
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MAGIC 


BY  FANNIE  KILBOURNE 


SIBYL  KNEW  BY  THE  MAGIC  THAT  IS 
TRULY  EVERY  WOMAN’S  THAT  THE 
LOVE  BACK  OF  THE  CLASP  HELD  FIRM 


Author  of  “Betty  Bell  and  the  Leading  Man,’’  etc. 


E  WAS  thinking  about  losing 
his  job. 

So,  of  course,  Robert 
would  not  have  noticed 
Sibyl  anyway.  When  one 
is  thinking  about  losing 
his  job  and  playing  bridge 
at  the  same  time,  he  has 
very  little  consciousness 
left  over.  Besides,  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  Sibyl  to  notice. 

Among  the  duvetyns  and  velvets  and  chiffons,  her 
sixty-nine-cents-a-yard  cotton  crepe  just  missed 
being  plain  enough  to  attract  attention.  And  in  the 
matter  of  faces,  her  clear  gray-eyed  pleasantness 
struck  an  inconspicuous  medium  between  the  pret¬ 
tiest  girl,  who  had  red  hair  and  heavy,  fluttering 
lashes,  and  the  homeliest  girl,  who  went  in  for  a 
sleek,  uncompromising  coiffure,  jet  earrings  and  hair¬ 
breadth  eyebrows  and  made  a  modish  individuality 
out  of  her  plainness.  The  careless  observer  would 
have  set  Sibyl  down  indeterminately  as  a  “nice 
girl,’’  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Except  for  having  won¬ 
dered  in  a  vague,  unconscious  way  why  a  girl  who 
could  not  play  bridge  should  have  come  to  a  bridge- 
party,  Robert  would  not  have  known  that  she  was 
in  the  room. 

During  the  entire  evening  he  had  hovered  be¬ 
tween  complete  preoccupation  and  a  nervous,  de¬ 
termined  knowledge  of  what  was  trump.  Some¬ 
times  he  leaned  toward  one  extreme,  sometimes  the 
other.  His  playing,  naturally,  was  varied,  at  times 
strange,  of  a  sort  that  amused  his  opponents  and 
depressed  his  partners. 

“What’s  the  matter,  old  dear?”  the  wag  of  the 
evening  had  inquired.  “Having  the  vapors?” 

AT  THIS  challenge,  Robert  had  forced  himself 
into  another  feverish  pretense  of  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  about  him.  This  laste  .1  for  a  few  hands. 
Then  he  slipped  back  into  thinking  about  losing  his 
job.  This  seemed  so  strong  a  likelihood  that  he 
went  on  to  the  natural  sequel  and  considered  the 
possibilities  of  getting  another,  even  as  good  as  his 
present  one.  This  train  of  thought  failed  to  lend 
him  any  comfort.  The  chances,  he  thought,  were 
poor. 

The  bridge  game  ended  at  last,  little  white  covers 
were  whisked  on  over  the  tables  and  refreshments 
were  served. 

Robert  sat  staring  at  his  half-emptied  ice-cream 
plate  for  some  time  and  did  not  notice  when  Sibyl, 
from  being  the  least  important  person  at  the  party, 
suddenly  became  the  belle. 

When  he  finally  roused  himself  from  his  joyless 
reveries  enough  to  miss  his  three  table-companions, 
he  discovered  that  they,  with  all  the  other  guests  at 
the  party,  were  crowded  about  Sibyl.  The  prettiest 
girl  sat  across  the  little  bridge-table  from  her,  the 
cards  were  stacked  between  them  in  five  significant 
piles.  Sibyl  was  telling  fortunes. 

Robert  rose  and  strolled  over.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  interested,  but  he  had  nearly  two  hours  to 
kill  before  his  train  left. 

“It’s  simply  marvelous!”'  the  prettiest  girl  was 
declaring  excitedly.  “And  she’s  never  even  seen 
me  before!” 


'THE  other  listeners  had  evidently  been  impressed 
also  by  some  startlingly  accurate  revelation.  The 
fortune-teller  spread  the  last  little  pile  of  cards 
fan-like  in  her  hand,  studied  them  for  a  moment, 
indifferent  to  the  chatter  around  her. 

“You  are  thinking  seriously  of  being  married,” 
she  said. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  amazed,  amused  gasps. 

“To  a  dark  man,”  Sibyl  went  on  coolly.  “He  is  a 
little  older  than  you,  tall,  good-looking — he  has 
traveled  a  good  deal - ■” 

“Oh,  Cleo!” 

“  ’Fess  up!” 

“You  sly  thing!” 

“Oh,  you  Dan!” 

The  excited  exclamations  rose  and  bristled  about 
the  prettiest  girl.  A  tall,  ?ft,rk,  good-looking  young 
man  crimsoned  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  the 
prettiest  girl,  blushing,  too,  looked  at  him,  rosily 
helpless. 

Sibyl  swept  away  the  cards. 

-  “That’s  all  I  can  tell  you,”  she  smiled. 

A  half-dozen  guests  eagerly  drew  toward  the 
chair  the  prettiest  girl  had  left  vacant.  Robert 


loitered  in  the  outskirts  of  the  group.  He  could  not  hear  Sibyl’s 
low-pitched  voice,  but  as  each  new  prophecy  called  forth  gasps  and 
exclamations  of  amazed  confirmation,  he  became  more  interested. 
A  young  man  standing  just  behind  him  rested  his  chin  on  Robert’s 
shoulder, 


‘ABOUT  THREE  O'CLOCK  I  GOT  THE  BIG  IDEA! 


- 


“She’s  good,”  the  young  man  vouchsafed, 
"‘Strikes  twelve  nearly  every  time.  Told  me  stuff 
that  happened  when  I  was  a  kid — a  lot  of  thing? 
about  myself,  now,  too,  that  I’d' sworn  nobody  but 
myself  knew.” 

Robert  looked  over  the  clustered  heads.  He 
could  just  see  Sibyl’s  soft,  shining  hair.  He  wanted 
to  get  another  look  at  her.  As  a  seeress  she  was 
more  interesting  than  she  had  been  during  the  eve¬ 
ning,  an  ordinary  girl  glancing  through  magazines, 
idly  watching  the  players. 

“Think  there’s  anything  in  it?”  he  inquired  in¬ 
terestedly. 

“I  give  it  up,”  said  the  other  young  man.  “She 
couldn’t  keep  ringing  the  bell  time  after  time  like 
this  on  mere  chance.  I  don’t  know,  though;  I 
never  took  any  stock  in  reading  cards.” 

“No,”  Robert  agreed,  “I  never  thought  there  was 
anything  in  it.” 

RUT  as  the  group  around  the  seeress  thinned  a  lit- 
tie,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  table.  He  was 
the  last  one  to  seat  himself  across  its  green-felt 
cover  from  Sibyl.  The  others  had  each  heard  his 
own  fortune,  loitered  to  hear  one  or  two  others, 
then  drifted  across  the  room  to  a  table  where  a 
hilarious  game  of  hearts  was  in  progress.  There 
was  nobody  near  as  Robert  drew  out  the  chair. 
The  girl  glanced  up  and  he  smiled  apologeti¬ 
cally. 

“Are  you  tired  of  doing  this?”  he  asked. 

“Not  if  you  want  me  to  tell  yours,”  she  said 
politely. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  mind - ” 

Sibyl  nodded  gravely,  shuffled  the  cards,  dealt 
them  in  little  piles  of  five  each,  spread  out  the  first 
five  before  her.  Robert  watched  her  idly,  a  faint 
smile,  interested,  but  incredulous,  appearing  on  his 
face. 

“You  are  going  on  a  journey,”  she  said,  without 
glancing  up. 

“Within  the  next  few  weeks?”  he  inquired  in¬ 
terestedly.  as  though  trying  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  game. 

“You  are  starting  to-night.” 

"Well.  I'll  be — ”  Genuine  amazement  took  the 
place  of  the  amused  incredulity  on  Robert's  face. 
“Is  it  to  be  a  long  journey?”  he  asked,  to  test  her. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“No,  just  a  short  one,”  she  said. 

“Well.  I'll  be — “  he  repeated  blankly.  “I  haven't 
told  anybody  here — in  fact,  I  don’t  know  of  any¬ 
body  Avho  knows  it.  How  in  Heaven’s  name  did 
you  happen  to  hit  on  that?” 

The  girl  smiled. 

‘  You  haven't  much  faith  in  my  powers,  have 
you? ’ she  asked. 

“Why  I” — he  laughed  a  little  sheepishly — “I’m 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  haven’t.” 

She  looked  down  at  the  five  cards  on  the  table. 

“You  have  come  here  from  some  distance.” 

T)  OBERT  unwittingly  gave  a  faint  nod  of  acquies- 

cence.  Sibyl  studied  the  cards  before  her  for  a 
few  moments  then  swept  them  aside  with  a  gesture 
of  impatience, 

“You  don’t  care  to  hear  a  long  lingo  about  your 
past,  do  you?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  said  Robert.  He  knew  all  about  his  past 
already.  It  was  his  present  and  his  future  which 
were  shrouded  in  somber  uncertainty. 

So  the  girl  wasted  no  more  time  in  any  of  the 
amazingly  accurate  details  that  had  made  even  the 
scoffing  of  her  former  clients  turn  suddenly,  reluct¬ 
antly  credulous.  It  was  with  a  new,  far  more  re¬ 
spectful  interest  that  Robert  watched  her  spread 
out  the  next  five  cards  upon  the  green -felt  table¬ 
covering.  She  studied  them  for  some  time  in 
silence. 

“You  are  worried,”  she  said. 

Robert  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  this.  It 
seemed  unnecessary.  He  felt  suddenly,  uncannily, 
that  she  knew  as  much  about  it  as  he  did. 

“It  is  business  that  is  troubling  you,”  she  said 
after  a  while. 

Her  voice-  was  as  carelessly  certain  as  before, 
but  for  the  first  time  she  glanced  at  him  a  trifle 
questioningly.  Robert  nodded. 

She  studied  the  five  cards  longer,  then  shook 
her  head  as  though  perplexed,  swept  them  away  and 
spread  out  five  more.  She  frowned  at  these,  too, 
Continued  on  page  70 
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LISTENING  IN  ON  THE  UNIVERSE 

BY  MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 


HAS  anything  unusual  been  happening  at  your  house? 
There  are  people  who  are  reporting  the  most  re¬ 
markable  experiences.  A  little  while  ago  no  one 
-would  have  paid  the  least  attention  to  anything  of  the  sort. 
At  least  no  one  that  you  and  I  know.  But  to-day  these 
things  are  occurring  in  our  best  social  circles.  So  we  may 
ask  you,  too: 

Has  the  ouija-board  told  anything  significant  in  your 

parlor? 

Are  your  tables  tipping  and  turning  when  nobody  pushes 
them? 

Do  you  get  that  automatic  writing,  done  quite  by  itself 
though  your  hand  may  hold  the  strangely 
moving  pencil? 

Have  you  tried  telepathy,  the  thought- 
message  flashed  through  space  to  some  far- 
off  friend? 

Have  you  possibly  seen  a  ghost? 

There!  Anyhow,  I’m  sure  you  aren’t 
shocked  the  way  you  would  have  been,  say, 
back  in  1900.  And  perhaps  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  you’d  like  to  have  this 
stuff  explained. 

Then  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  The  Delineator  proposes  to  open 
its  columns  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  of 
the  available  information  that  can  be 
gathered  from  anywhere  round  the  world 
to  solve  a  problem  that  has  become  the 
one  most  absorbing  topic  of  the  day. 

Wherever  two  or  three  people  are  gathered 
together,  whether  it’s  a  bridge  whist,  or  a 
missionary  meeting  or  the  post-office  or 
the  corner  grocery  in  your  town,  or  any 
other  in  America,  and  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  there  is  just  one  phrase  that  is  on 
everybody's  lips.  It’s  psychic  phenomena. 

Not  that  these  are  new.  They  are  as 
old  as  Solomon.  And  ever  since  his  day 
there  has  been  record  of  them.  Our  an¬ 
cestors  burned  at  the  stake  those  caught 
practising  sucb  “witchcraft.”  Some  time 
ago  the  fagot  and  the  torch  were  laid  aside. 

But  right  up  to,  say,  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day  we  pretty  much  socially  ostracized 
“mediums.”  And  sometimes  we  arrested 
them. 

Occasionally,  it  is  true,  something  of  the 
sort  developed  in  our  best-regulated 
families.  But  we  snuffed  out  the  spark  as 
quickly  as  we  could.  We  were  mortified 
to  death  that  Sister  Minnie  or  Cousin 
Lucy  was  so  queer.  We  hoped  the 
neighbors  wouldn’t  find  it  out.  And  we  didn’t  discuss 
what  had  happened  at  our  house.  We  never  told  it  at  all. 

But  it’s  quite  different  now.  Nobody  is  going  to  cut  us 
from  her  visiting-list  for  having  psychic  phenomena. 
Polks  just  as  respectable  as  you  and  I — and  some  a  great 
deal  more  eminent — are  having  them.  And  it’s  sometimes 
people  who  were  graduated  in  our  class  at  college  and  be¬ 
long  to  our  golf-club  and  our  church  and  live  on  our  block. 

Of  course  you  can’t  call  folks  like  that  fakers.  They 
couldn’t  all  be  crooks.  You  know  what  a  perfectly  sincere 
one-hundred-per-cent.  American  citizen  you  yourself  are. 
And  maybe  this  thing  has  happened  to  you,  who  never 
before  saw  or  heard  or  believed  anything  occult. 

So  that  you  are  no  longer  content  lightly  to  dismiss  as 
“spiritualism”  these  manifestations  which  you  are  unable 
to  explain.  That  seems  to  be  the  new  attitude  of  so  many 
people,  that  what  once  Avas  the  concern  only  of  a  small  and 
obscure  religious  group  has  now  suddenly  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  a  world. 

Science  itself  is  at  focused  attention.  High  places  of 


great  learning  are  listening  in  on  the  uni\rerse  to  find  out,  if 
they  can,  the  meaning  of  psychic  phenomena. 

Very  trippingly  haire  we  spoken  that  term!  But  that 
was  perhaps  because  we  were  formerly  as  thoughtless  of  the 
origin  of  its  terminology  as  we  Avere  careless  of  its  content. 
Now  Ave  are  facing  the  literal  interpretation  of  its  meaning, 
which  is  the  “manifestations  of  the  soul.”  And  some¬ 
thing  gives  us  pause  before  the  solemnity  of  the  subject. 
Some  impelling  thought  force,  surging  past  the  barriers  of 
materialism  we  had  raised  against  it,  seems  to  be  impinging 
on  earnest  minds  eArerywhere  Avith  a  conviction  that  has  at 
last  lifted  these  manifestations  out  of  the  domain  of  char¬ 


latanism  to  Avhich  we  formerly  so  readily  consigned  them. 

Have  you  heard  that  this  power  that  tips  your  parlor 
tables  has  been  weighed  in  the  laboratories?  And  that 
special  machinery  has  been  invented  for  testing  telepathy? 
And  colleges  are  studying  the  stuff  of  which  dreams — -and 
perhaps  ghosts — are  made? 

Which  brings  us,  it  may  be,  even  to  the  dawn  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  soul.  The  soul  here  ?  Or  the  soul  hereafter  ? 
Almost  of  equal  consequence  is  either  eventuality.  And 
one  or  the  other  we  seem  to  be  surely  approaching. 

It’s  as  important  as  that,  what’s  happening  at  your  house. 
If  you  don’t  push  the  ouija-board,  what  is  the  power  that 
does?  And  that  produces  all  the  other  more  complicated 
phenomena  to  which  this  simplest  form  appears  to  be  but 
the  prelude  and  the  introduction?  It’s  science  now  that 
wants  to  know  as  much  as  religion. 

Suppose  if  through  the  fad  of  the  moment  we  should 
find  our  way  to  a  new  force  as  potent  as  dynamite?  What 
if  thought  can  tip  a  parlor  table?  Then  that  which  Mrs. 


Eddy  told  us  is  not  so  queer  as  it  used  to  be.  Or  what  if  we 
are  really  at  the  threshold  of  eternity  Avith  proof  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  personality  that  amounts  to  a  demonstration  of 
immortality?  After  all,  the  space  from  the  ridiculous  to 
the  sublime  may  be  but  the  breath  between  a  jest  and  a 
prayer. 

Anyhow,  it  is  now  so  certain  as  to  have  become  an  ac¬ 
cepted  belief  among  large  groups  of  intelligent,  inquiring 
minds  in  all  lands  that  there  is  more  than  we’ve  laughed  at 
in  the  phenomena  that  afford  an  evening’s  entertainment. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  iioav  in  the  year  1920  admits  the 
fact  of  their  actual  occurrence.  Then  what  is  their  origin? 

There  are  two  theories.  The  “psycho¬ 
logical  hypothesis”  asserts  that  the  soul 
here,  in  the  living  personality  of  some  one 
present,  is  accountable — even  though  un¬ 
consciously — for  everything,  all  the  strang¬ 
est  things  that  occur,  even  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  apparitions  called  ghosts.  The 
“spiritistic  hypothesis,”  on  the  other  hand, 
is  confident  that  the  phenomena  are  origi¬ 
nated  in  part,  at  least,  not  by  the  soul 
still  here  in  the  earth  life,  but  by  the  soul 
after  it  has  passed  into  the  hereafter. 

Whichever  hypothesis  may  be  proved 
will  constitute  a  contribution  of  profound 
importance  to  the  race.  Already  from  the 
recently  charted  realm  of  the  “uncon¬ 
scious”  the  psychologists  haxrn  developed 
a  neAv  science  that  establishes  the  most 
amazing  potentialities  of  the  soul :  psycho¬ 
analysis  that  is  curing  disease,  also, 
through  a  diagnosis  done  as  accurately  as 
If  by  God  himself,  is  marvelously  anticipa¬ 
ting  the  judgment-dayin  shaping  character 
and  controlling  destiny.  It  is  a  discovery 
of  itself  that  points  to  the  portentous  pos¬ 
sibilities  latent  in  a  complete  knoAvledge 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  here  in  this 
world  alone.  That  of  itself  would  be 
sufficient  to  endow  with  sublime  signifi¬ 
cance  all  of  our  psychic  research. 

And  in  addition,  if  the  spiritists  shall 
ultimately  establish  their  other-Avorld 
claims,  the  proof  of  the  survival  of  per¬ 
sonality  will  link  time  with  eternity  and 
actually  abolish  death. 

Do  you  see  what  a  breathless  and  in¬ 
tense  moment  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
is  this  to  which  The  Delineator  would 
ask  you  to  stop  and  listen  to-day?  Es¬ 
tablished  authority  is  turning  on  these 
unexplained  phenomena  all  the  powerful 
search-light  of  science,  to  find  out  if  possible  the  truth  about 
their  mysteries. 

It  is  a  quest  more  fascinating  than  any  ever  before  under¬ 
taken.  Not  Jason’s  voyage  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  not 
Ponce  de  Leon’s  pursuit  of  eternal  youth,  nor  Peary’s 
daring  dash  for  the  north  pole,  can  compare  in  thrilling 
interest  with  the  present  investigation  in  which  The  De¬ 
lineator  invites  you  to  join. 

For  not  mythology  or  geography  or  the  frozen  north  or 
even  the  stars  in  their  courses  are  of  more  concern  to  you 
and  to  me.  More  marvelous  than  all  else  on  sea  or  land 
or  in  the  heavens  abo\re  is  the  kingdom  of  God  that’s 
within  us — -whether  it  leads  to  psychoanalysis  or  to  im¬ 
mortality. 

With  this  conviction,  that"  the  greatest  study  of  man¬ 
kind  is  man,  The  Delineator  now  opens  its  Psychic 
Department  to  promote  just  that  end.  Science  is  groping 
for  the  laws  that  control  these  phenomena.  We  already 
knoAV  perfectly  well  why  we  have  to  have  a  dark  room  to 

Concluded  on  page  55 


"PSYCHIC  phenomena  is  a  subject  engaging  the  attention  of  two  continents. 

What  is  there  in  it?  The  Delineator  is  launching  a  world-wide  inquiry 
to  find  out.  Read  about  it  here  in  “Listening  in  on  the  Universe,”  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  notable  magazine  project  by  Mabel  Potter  Daggett. 

For  the  formulation  of  the  laws  that  control  psychic  phenomena  science  needs 
more  data.  A  great  magazine  is  specially  equipped  to  get  it.  To  the  millions  of 
homes  which  The  Delineator  reaches  we  are  therefore  sending  broadcast  an 
invitation:  Write  us  of  any  psychic  experience  you  may  have  had.  The  material 
that  arrives  will  be  submitted  to  trained  experts.  This  magazine  undertaking 
is  to  have  the  cooperation  of  very  distinguished  men  who  are  to  serve  as  an  hon¬ 
orary  consulting  board. 

By  cable,  as  this  number  of  The  Delineator  goes  to  press,  we  have  received 
the  acceptance  of  membership  on  this  board  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scien¬ 
tists,  Dr.  Charles  Richet,  of  France,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  International  Institute  of  Metaphysics. 

Two  of  America’s  leading  psychologists  will  complete  the  personnel  of  The 
Delineator  Board:  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Troland,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
psychical  research  conducted  at  Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  John  Edgar  Coover, 
who  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  greatest  collegiate  center  of  psychical  research  in  the  world. 

What  happens  at  your  house  may  by  these  men  be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 
It  may  even  be  that  your  particular  psychic  experience  may  prove  a  contribution 
to  science  that  will  clear  profound  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  We  want  to  know 
about  it.  If  a  message  from  the  other  world  comes  through  in  Deer  Fork,  Maine, 
or  Wide  River,  North  Dakota,  it  is  as  important  as  one  that  is  reported  in  New 
York  or  Paris. 

As  you  read  this,  then,  please  sit  right  down  and  send  us  the  account  of  any 
psychic  phenomena  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge.  Your  identity  will  be 
held  confidential.  Address  your  communication  to  Psychical  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 
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THEIR  PRESENCE  ON  THE  STREET  WAS  BUT  AN  AMUSING  REBUKE  TO  THE  COMPLETE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  PLACE  TO  PLEASURE 
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WITH  GRACE  TO  WIN,  WITH  HEART  TO  HOLD” 


BY  EDWIN  BALMER 

Author  of  “A  Wild-Goose  Chase,”  ‘‘Waylaid  by  Wireless,”  etc. 


IMOTHY  MOTT,  upon  awakening 
and  finding  his  wife’s  side  of  the 
bed  deserted,  sat  up  quickly  and 
gazed  guiltily  at  his  watch.  It 
was  a  quarter  to  eight,  almost  an 
hour  later  than  his  usual  -rising- 
time;  the  bright  March  sunshine, 
striking  down  over  the  east  roof  of 
the  Cymbeline  Apartments,  poured 
through  the  top  of  his  open  win¬ 
dow.  He  heard  from  without  the  usual  muffled  activities 
of  the  morning;  a  milkman  was  climbing  back  stairs,  and 
leaving  his  bottles  without  knocking  at  doors  which  no  one 
would  open  for  two  or  three  hours  yet;  laundresses  gossiped 
in  careful  voices  over  the  garments  they  were  hanging  out 
in  the  courtyard.  For  the  bedroom  curtains  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  south  wing  were  almost  all  drawn;  so  also, 
Timothy  knew,  were  the  shades  in  the  windows  of  the 
flats  immediately  surrounding  his.  Probably  in  all  the 
hundred  apartments  in  the  block,  not  a  dozen  of  the  young 
women  arose  when  their  husbands  departed  for  the  day’s 
work. 

Throughout  the  twenty-six  years  of  their  married  life, 
Timothy  and  Lydia  had  risen  together,  with  the  long-ago 
exceptions  of  the  days  of  rare  illnesses  and,  of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  the  weeks  twenty-four  and  twenty-two 
years  ago  when  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  were  born.  Then 
Timothy  had  been  the  one  who  had  got  breakfast  and 
brought  the  tray  into  their  room.  The  recent  derelic¬ 
tions  had  been  Timothy’s — on  occasions  like  this  morning, 
when  Lydia  had  stolen  to  the  bathroom  to  dress  and  then 
started  work  in  the  kitchenette,  leaving  him  to  sleep  an 
extra  hour,  though  she  knew  nothing  was  really  the  matter 
with  him. 

CHE  was  most  likely  to  do  this  after  a  particularly  hard 
experience  or  before  a  day  which  she  feared  would  be 
trying.  So,  as  he  arose,  Timothy  tried  to  remember  what 
unusual  events  he  had  faced  yesterday.  None  occurred  to 
him;  so  there  must  be  something  to-day.  Ah,  yes!  The 
Rev.  Timothy  glanced,  by  habit,  at  his  church-calendar 
beside  his  dressing-stand.  It  was  Wednesday,  in  a  week 
without  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  ceremony;  but  the 
secular  date  was  March  nineteenth. 


THIS  AUTHOR  OF  ROMANCE  HAS 
HERE  DEMONSTRATED  HIS  VERSA¬ 
TILITY  BY  TURNING  TO  AN 
ENTIRELY  NEW  YET  ALTOGETHER 
REMARKABLE  STORY.  IT  TELLS  OF 
A  GREAT  LOVE;  THE  LOVE  FOR 
ONE’S  FELLOW  MAN,  THE  LOVE  THAT 
SUFFERS  LONG  AND  IS  KIND,  THAT 
BELIEVES  AND  HOPES  AND  ENDURES 
ALL  THINGS 


Timothy  shut  his  window  very  quietly  and,  making  sure 
that  Lydia  was  preoccupied  in  their  cupboard  of  a  kitchen, 
he  drew  his  faded  gray  dressing-gown  about  his  thin,  tall 
form  and  went  to  the  front  window  of  the  living-room, 
where  he  could  look  across  the  busy  thoroughfare  to 
St.  Thomas’s. 

His  church,  the  center  of  his  parish,  the  record  of  his 
life’s  work — his  until  about  eleven  o’clock  to-day.  Then 
no  parish,  no  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s;  no  church,  perhaps — - 
only  an  abandoned,  dingy  edifice  doomed  to  stand,  dark 
and  echoing,  during  the  months  op  years  until  some  one 
demolished  it — transept  and  choir,  sacristy  and  altar — to 
erect  in  its  place  a  candy  emporium  or  a  picture  palace  to 
rival  the  gaudy  structures  adjoining. 

pOR  St.  Thomas’s  had  failed.  For  half  a  decade  its 
doors  had  remained  open  only  because  of  the  loyal 
support  of  a  few  faithful,  unselfish  men — formerly  of  its 
congregation — who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  church  in  a  community  of  garish  apart¬ 
ment-hotels,  cafeterias,  beauty -parlors,  motion  -  picture 
houses  and  Cymbeline  flats. 

But  to-day,  at  last,  they  were  giving  up;  they  had 
remained  too  merciful  to  say  so  bluntly;  they  had  merely 
asked  Timothy  to  meet  with  them  and  with  the  bishop 


to  discuss  the  future  of  St.  Thomas’s.  But  Timothy  knew 
too  well  the  meaning  of  that  formula. 

LJE  PUT  his  thin  hand  to  the  window-frame  for  support, 
x  1  and  gazed  with  dimmed  eyes  at  the  loved  building;  he 
blamed  not  the  church,  not  at  all  the  vestrymen,  loyal 
until  this  end,  not  the  neighborhood  so  transformed  from 
that  in  which  St.  Thomas’s  had  flourished ;  he  blamed  only 
himself  for  the  impending  disaster.  There  were  more 
people  now  in  the  neighborhood — in  the  parish — of  St, 
Thomas’s  than  ever  before;  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt, 
these  new  people  needed  the  message  of  Christ  far  more 
than  the  old  congregation  of  St.  Thomas’s  which  they  had 
driven  away.  A  few  score  of  these  new  neighbors  found 
that  need  very  great;  but  almost  invariably  they  were  in 
extremity  first ;  they  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  support¬ 
ing  the  church. 

Timothy’s  hand  suddenly  clenched  and  a  shudder  con¬ 
vulsed  his  slender  body  as  he  thought  of  them,  his  eyes 
resting  upon  the  copper  plate  beside  the  church  door 
announcing : 

“St.  Thomas’s  Church.  Morning  Prayer  at  Eleven 
o’clock  every  Sunday.  Evening  Service  at  Four-thirty. 
Timothy  Mott,  Pastor.” 

pOR  twenty-six  years  it  had  stood  there.  What  a  mockery 
to  let  it  remain!  But  he  would  not  take  it  down,  though 
the  doors  never  opened  after  to-day;  as  long  as  his  church 
stood,  he  wished  it  to  bear  his  name;  he  wished  that  those  of 
his  present  neighbors  who  came  to  St.  Thomas’s  for  prayer 
and  meditation  should  see  his  name  beside  the  locked  door 
to-morrow;  more  especially  he  wished  that  passers-by — 
those  who  had  never  entered — should  read  his  name  beside 
the  notice  that  St.  Thomas’s  at  last  was  closed,  and  should 
think  that  he,  not  his  church,  had  failed  in  the  competition 
of  things  spiritual  with  such  things  temporal  as  the 
neighboring  buildings  represented.  “Her  Only  Road,”  he 
read  the  lurid  letters  before  the  theater.  “Adults  only 
admitted.” 

He  turned  about  as  his  wife  came  into  the  room.  Her 
hair,  dark  and  lustrous  in  spite  of  her  forty-eight  years, 
was  brushed  back  youthfully  from  her  fine  brow;  her  lips 
Continued  on  page  9  2 
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ONCE 

IN 

HIS  LIFE 

BY  CHARLES  CHADWICK 


HERE  are  men  who  have  refused 
to  leave  jail  at  the  end  of  their 
terms  of  commitment  and  there 
are  others  who  have  gone  forth 
only  to  return.  Habit  has  gripped 
them.  We  are  all  slaves  of  habit 
and  worship  our  hallucinations; 
so  that  we  are  really  not  much 
better  off  than  those  we  put  in 
_ _  jails  of  brick  and  stone.  Every 

man  carries  his  own  jail  with  him. 

Kenneth  Peterson’s  hallucinations  had  to  do  with  his 
family  grandeur.  They  were  nice,  kindly  hallucinations, 
and  not  very  far  out  of  the  ivay  at  that.  He  was  a  slave 
to  the  poetic  past  of  New  England.  The  Petersons  of 
New  Hampshire  lived  in  a  Colonial  house  of  pine,  framed 
with  solid  pine  beams  fastened  by  oak  pegs  and  decorated 
throughout  with  the  slender,  delicate,  hand-made  mold¬ 
ings  which  stir  the  emulation  of  modern  architects.  The 
house  was  built  in  1766,  but  the  Petersons  were  an  old 
family  even  before  that. 

Of  course  a  Peterson  fought  as  major  in  the  Revolution, 
and  another  was  a  colonel  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  you 
will  not  need  to  be  told  that  several  had  been — in  the  old 
past  of  gentlemen  politicians — governors  and  State  sena¬ 
tors.  Kenneth  himself  lived  in  New  York.  He  earned 
forty-five  dollars  a  week  somewhere  down-town  in  an 
office.  He  wrote  regularly  to  his  mother  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  dating  his  letters  from  a  bachelor  apartment-house 
on  East  Fortieth  Street. 

Kenneth  was  a  middle-aged,  gray-liaired  bachelor  a 
faded  flower.  His  pleasant,  lined  face  bore  traces  of  past 
suffering.  You  might  imagine,  to  look  at  him  and  you 
would  most  likely  be  right— that  he  was  one  of  those  weak, 
ineffective  men  who  seem  to  have  lost  invariably  in  their 
skirmishes  with  the  militant  sex — by  which  is  meant,  wo¬ 
men,  of  course — who  are  born,  as  it  were,  destined  to  be 
defeated.  Not  all  men  are  fond  of  fighting.  They  are 
forced  into  it  sometimes,  because  the  women  they  desire 
are  conservative  and  cling  to  the  old,  militant  idea  of  life. 


l/ENNETH  certainly  loved  peace.  His  life  was  peaceful. 
Jn  He  had  a  kindly,  soft  voice,  polished  manners  and  no 
“manner”;  he  was  absolutely  unconscious  of  breeding, 
and  never  mentioned  his  family  unless  chance  threw  him 
into  conversation  with  some  one  who  first  brought  up  the 
subject.  He  talked  easily  and  naturally,  with  an  acquired 
sense  of  humor,  making  rather  simple  ordinary  remarks 
about  common  things  with  a.  quiet  joviality  which  was 
endurable,  but  scarcely  more  infectious  than  a  headache. 
In  common  with  so  many  men  who  have  come  under  the 
college  tradition,  he  had  nice,  sentimental  opinions,  oi 
rather  feelings,  on  books,  music,  et  cetera.  He  had  no 
ideas  at  all. 

The  apartments  where  he  dwelt  consisted  of  a  tower¬ 
like  brick  erection  which  boldly  thrust  its  seventeen  stories 
into  the  sky,  rising  from  the  midst  of  other  houses  where 
people — as  distinguished  from  gentlemen  lived.  The 
rooms  were  small  enough  and  sanitary  enough  to  suggest 
cells,  and  about  the  various  conveniences  designed  for 
masculine  comfort  there  clung  an  atmosphere  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  rather — of  mutual  welfare.  There  was  a  large,  oak- 
paneled,  lofty-ceilinged  lounge  on  the  first  floor,  and 
another  congregating-place  on  the  roof. 

A  varying  group  of  men  used  to  meet  together  in  the 
evenings,  men  from  dovm-town  offices,  who  smoked  and 
talked,  endless  talk  about  facts,  one  round  of  facts  after 
another,  with  an  occasional  bit  of  humor,  or  attempt  at 
humor,  thrown  in.  These  men  were  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  picked  men  of  the 'city’s  army  of  fighters.  Or,  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  they  held  small  commands. 
They  fought  all  day  with  facts  and  they  liked  to  play  with 
these  weapons  in  their  hours  of  relaxation.  Their  sense 
of  humor  took  the  form  of  a  discovery  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  solemnity  of  affairs  and  the  actual  frailty  of 
the  men  who  took  part  in  them.  They  enjoyed  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  core  of  the  human  psychology  which  under¬ 
lies  business  transactions.  They  were  trained  men  and 
intelligent  in  the  direction  in  which  their  interests  tended. 


FENNET1I,  as  a  man  of  business,  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  training  also,  but  his  instinct  recoiled  from 
the  smallness,  selfishness  and  other  unpleasant  traits  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  The  humorous  penetration  which  reached 
them  was  to  him  irksome  rather  than  intriguing.  He  very 
seldom  joined  these  groups  in  the  evening.  He  more 
often  read  in  his  room  or  went  out  to  call,  or  occasionally — 
very  occasionally — set  forth  arrayed  for  a  dinner  or  a 
theater.  As  to  his  reading,  his  critical  sense  consisted  only 
in  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  respectably  mediocre  from 
trash.  He  was  fond  of  George  Moore. 

Like  most  men  who  have  in  their  youth  mistaken  their 
warm  reception  as  possible  husbands — with  a  promise  of 
future  earning  capacity — for  a  tribute  to  personal  fascina¬ 
tion  of  which  they  possess  nothing  whatever,  Kenneth  had 
gradually  learned  at  forty-seven  that  the  world,  including 
New  York,  is  a  desert  of  unfriendliness.  He  had  very 
few  acquaintances.  Occasionally,  when  some  strange 
girl  passed  him  on  the  street,  a  little  flutter  of  repressed 


IT  HAPPENED  THAT  HE  WENT  ALONE  TO  THE  FOLLIES,  AND  WAS  FORTUNATE 

ENOUGH  TO  GET  A  GOOD  SEAT 


youth  broke  forth  within  him.  Sometimes  it  was  an  ankle, 
or  the  turn  of  a  shoulder,  or  the  flash  of  a  pair  of  eyes; 
but  the  eyes  very  seldom  rested  on  Kenneth.  Youth  had 
flown,  and  he  looked  out  upon  youth  as  one  journeying  be¬ 
tween  two  cities  looks  through  dulled  windows  at  the 
country. 

Kenneth  called  irregularly  about  once  a  week,  more  or 
less,  upon  a  girl  who  lived  up-town  in  the  west  N  ineties. 
She  also  belonged  to  the  early  nineties.  It  is  the  quickest 
way  to  label  her.  She  was  a  lady  of  inestimably  refined 
family,  who,  like  Kenneth,  was  obliged  to  earn  her  living. 
This  she  did  with  a  typewriter.  She  was  secretary  to  an 
insurance  agent,  and  a  public  stenographer  into  the  bargain, 
with  her  name  on  the  door.  She  very  often  typed  sermons 
for  ministers,  and  her  use  of  grammar  and  punctuation 
was  so  refined,  in  consequence,  that  she  was  able  to  give 
advice  on  those  points  to  many  an  ordinary  mortal  below 
the  rank  of  minister. 

KOR  instance,  a  belated  writer  of  magazine  stories  who 
*  might  come  in  with  a  messed-up  bunch  of  penciled  papers 
to  be  copied,  often  left  a  sadder  and  wiser  man  when  he 
found  his  copy  had  been  edited.  And  yet  her  manner  and 
poise  were  such  that  he  left  apologizing  and  almost  cring¬ 
ing.  He  usually  got  angry  with  himself  afterward  and 
in  his  mad  desperation  went  and  bought  a  couple  of  drinks 
to  make  life  seem  endurable.  But  Kenneth  never  saw 
this  side  of  Miss  Byrd.  She  had  once  belonged  to  his  set 
of  young  people  up  in  New  Hampshire;  and  the  fiction  that 
they  were  still  young,  and  exclusive,  and  their  company 
desirable,  was  kept  up  with  the  assistance  of  colored  lamp¬ 
shades  and  tea.  It  was  still  a  joke  to  both  of  them  that 
they  found  themselves  in  New  York,  and  they  alluded  to 
themselves,  with  the  pleasure  of  sharing  a  kind  of  inner- 
circle  sense  of  humor,  as  working  people. 

Virginia  Byrd  was  fond  of  mentioning  different  experi¬ 
ences  with  “men” — all  mild  enough.  One  “man”  had 
taken  her  to  the  theater,  found  a  pin  in  the  lobby  and 
given  it  to  her.  She  wore  it  yet,  having  of  course  made 
every  effort  to  find  the  owner  and  failed.  The  subtle 
humor  of  this  incident — as  involving  a  Byrd — appealed 
to  both  of  them.  Kenneth  always  said  good  night  to 
Virginia  at  a  conventional  hour,  and  slept  better  for  the 
emotional  outlet  these  little  calls  on  Virginia  gave  him. 

It  was  thus  that  Kenneth’s  life  was  passed,  and  he  might 
easily  have  gone  on  and  finally  died  in  the  platonic  em¬ 
brace  of  its  colorless  details.  In  other  words,  he  might 
have  lived  out  a  life-sentence  and  died  in  jail  had  not 
circumstances  combined  to  terminate  his  commitment  and 


to  recommit  him,  unprepared,  soft  and  habituated  to  a 
faded  routine,  out  into  the  world  where  passion  holds  its 
pulsating  ritual  of  conflict,  and  where  the  long-dormant 
soul  of  the  Worshiper  nodding  without  the  Temple  en¬ 
tered  at  last  and  partook  of  the  rites  and  was  waked  into 
wonderment. 

All  this  poetic  language  refers  to  a  very  unpoetic  idea. 
They  raised  his  rent.  This  procedure  is  not  unknown  in 
many  places.  It  belongs,  of  course,  by  virtue  of  prec¬ 
edence,  to  our  boasted  metropolis,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
general  to  give  the  story  of  Kenneth  Peterson  a  wide  ap¬ 
peal.  Kenneth’s  employers  did  not  raise  his  salary  to 
correspond ;  food  and  clothes  refused  absolutely  to  stay 
within  recognizable  prices;  and  so  Kenneth  gave  his  for¬ 
mal  notice  to  the  bachelor  apartment-house  on  East 
Fortieth  Street  and  left. 

With  a  dull  feeling  of  loneliness,  the  waking  up  of  for¬ 
gotten  emotions,  the  plucking  of  long-silenced  chords,  a 
little  dissonance  of  resentment,  haunting  memories  of  a 
private  shower-bath  to  be  foregone,  Kenneth,  his  soul 
steeled  to  stepping  down  one  rung  in  the  ladder  of  life, 
fared  forth,  bought  an  Evening  Telegram,  and  tramped  the 
streets  until  his  feet  ached,  finding  all  the  advertised  rooms 
had  been  taken  in  the  morning,  except  a  few  in  surroundings 
which  really  repelled  him. 

AFTER  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  brownstone  stoop 
with  its  rough  sandpapery  surface  had  been  climbed, 
and  the  door-button  pushed,  and  a  pleasant  enough  woman, 
woman  number  seven  or  nine,  as  the  forgotten  case  may 
be,  had  regretfully  turned  Kenneth  away — regretfully  in 
truth,  because  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  landlady  Ken¬ 
neth  represented  “class” — he  would  pay  well,  be  easy  to 
care  for,  and  be  permanent — after  all  this  had  happened, 
and  Kenneth  was  exchanging  a  few  pleasant  words  with 
her,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  large,  wavy-brimmed 
hat  whose  wearer  was  ascending  the  steps. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  have  to  chronicle  the  entrance 
of  the  Temple  Girl.  And  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
how  she  walks  into  the  story,  inasmuch  as  she,  or  some 
other  one  of  her  great  sisterhood,  was  bound  -to  come  in 
anyway  during  the  course  of  Kenneth’s  wandering  into 
this  great  temple  of  the  outdoor  world,  which  at  the  risk 
of  tediously  harping  on  a  single  idea  one  might  call  the 
Temple  of  Sex.  It  was  when  she  reached  the  top  step  and 
raised  her  head  so  that  the  brim  of  her  hat  lifted  and  dis¬ 
played  her  face  that  the  psychological  moment  in  Ken¬ 
neth’s  story  occurred.  And  yet  all  he  was  conscious  of  at 
Continued  on  page  98 
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MA  WENT  SERENELY  ABOUT  IIER  WORK,  LISTENING  TO  THE  ARGUMENTS  OE  THE  POOR-FARM  COMMITTEE 


LEAVEN  OF  LOVE 

BY  IZOLA  FORRESTER 

ANOTHER  STORY  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MA  BENNETT,  WHO  WAS  A  VERY  REAL  PERSON 


S  YOU  came  up  the  long  hill  road 
from  Little  River  Valley,  the  white 
chimneys  of  Brookside  Farm 
pointed  above  the  horizon-line  like 
a  rabbit’s  ears,  the  house  itself  hid¬ 
den  from  view  by  its  sheltering 
maples  and  orchard.  Yet  when 
you  faced  the  unexpected  spacious¬ 
ness  of  its  broad,  low  front  and 
wide-spreading  “ells,”  you  were 
reminded  of  a  brooding  hen,  ruffling  close  on  its  nest,  so 
reassuring  seemed  the  motherly  aspect  of  the  old  white 
house. 

Gray-rock  steps  led  from  the  winding  driveway  to  the 
garden  plot  around  the  east  entrance.  In  Summer-time 
an  arcade  of  lilacs  and  flowering  currants  leaned  their 
branches  above  the  path  to  the  side  door,  but  to-day  the 
bushes  were  beating  back  and  forth  in  the  lash  of  an  April 
gale,  and  the  old  red  weathercock  on  the  sign-post  at  the 
crossroad  was  tilting  sidewise  as  though  he  had  lost  his 
way  and  were  trying  to  read  its  directions:  “Hanover 
3  miles.  Scotland,  3E£  miles.” 

Never  would  any  strange  traveler  along  the  road  have 
suspected  that  in  the  old  kitchen  beyond  the  rock  steps  the 
highest  court  of  the  town  of  Bethany  was  holding  a  special 
session  this  morning,  its  judge  handing  down  her  opinions 
while  she  beat  up  a  cake  and  prepared  dinner. 

She  was  tall  and  large-framed,  but  spare,  with  the  quick, 
easy  step  of  a  girl  as  she  passed  the  little  group  at  the  stove 
on  her  way  to  and  fro  from  the  pantry.  There  was  a 
curious  illusion  of  youth  about  her,  despite  her  seventy 


years,  like  the  warmth  and  radiance  of  Indian  Summer. 
It  showed  in  her  deep  dimples,  in  the  sudden  provocative 
tilt  of  her  head  in  argument,  in  her  unexpected,  ringing 
laugh  that  had  turned  the  balance  of  power  at  many  a 
caucus  debate,  and  most  of  all  in  her  eyes  and  wavy, 
abundant  hair.  Gray,  deep-set,  humorous  eyes  they 
were  sometimes,  filled  with  a  rare  beauty  when  they  gazed 
with  faith  undismayed  at  a  line-up  of  stubborn  committee¬ 
men  or  softening  into  little  sparkles  and  twinkles  of  light 
when  she  saw  her  way  out  of  a  deadlock.  But  this  morning 
they  looked  anxiously  at  the  jury  sitting  in  a  semicircle 
about  her  oven  door,  and  she  thought  as  she  surveyed 
them  that  she  had  never  seen  a  “settinger  lot  of  men- 
folks.” 

For  fifty  years  Ma  Bennett’s  kitchen  had  been  to 
Bethany  community  what  Deborah’s  palm-tree  was  to  the 
Children  of  Israel.  Here  she  meted  out  justice  based  on 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  and  her  own  common  sense  and 
faith  in  human  nature,  and  daily  defrauded  Brockley 
County  justice  of  any  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
little  township. 

Er  WAS  a  larfie,  low-ceilinged  room,  built  in  the  days 

when  the  social  life  of  a  homestead  centered  about  its 
hearthstone  and  Dutch  oven.  Rows  of  plants  lined  its 
window-sills,  the  hyacinths  and  jonquils  like  slim  aristocrats 
among  rambling  begonias,  rose-geraniums,  fuchsias,  and 
hanging  baskets  of  shamrock  and  wandering-jew.  In  a 
wooden  box  at  the  sunniest  window  on  fair  days  were  rows 
of  young  tomato  plants,  nurslings  confided  to  Ma’s  care 
quite  as  much  as  the  new-born  lamb  sleeping  on  an  old 


quilt  behind  the  stove  that  Pa  had  brought  in  for  her  to 
save  from  the  icy  storm. 

COMETIMES  the  cases  that  were  brought  to  her  were 
merely  little  neighborly  differences.  If  it  were  a  dispute 
over  land  boundaries,  Ma  could  tell  to  a  gnat’s  heel  just 
where  one  farm  ended  and  another  began.  In  the  old 
eighteenth-century  deeds  of  the  first  settlers  they  had 
specified  imaginary  lines  running  from  a  certain  pile  of 
rock  to  a  brook  or  a  pine-tree,  but  Ma  always  was  sure 
which  particular  pine-tree  or  rock  ledge  was  meant.  The 
day  before  it  had  been  Nell  Twombly’s  runaway  turkeys. 
After  good  and  sufficient  warning,  Hub  Bates  had  gathered 
in  the  rovers,  locked  them  up  in  his  corn-crib  and  demanded 
twenty-five  cents  each  from  Mrs.  Twombly  for  their  tres¬ 
passing.  Ma  had  reminded  him  of  his  broken-down 
fences. 

A  (,ur  cattle  have  trailed  all  over  this  town,  Hub,  and 
nobody’s  ever  said  a  word.  Nellie’s  brother  Milt  walked 
all  the  way  from  their  place  two  years  ago  with  that 
pesky  black  heifer  of  yours  just  because  Nellie  said  it  had  a 
calf  at  home.  I  never  suspected  before,  Hub,  that  you 
were  so  emotional.” 

The  turkeys  had  been  sent  back  that  afternoon,  but  such 
as  these  were  only  minor  offenses.  The  case  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  now  was  that  of  the  People  vs.  Jerushy  Ann  Lovejoy. 

Ma  went  serenely  about  her  work,  listening  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  three  male  members  of  the  poor-farm  com¬ 
mittee.  Usually  it  had  happened,  in  other  points  of  con¬ 
troversy,  that  she  could  sway  them  easily,  but  now  they 
Continued  on  page  103 
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SHE  CLOSED  HER  EYES  AND  HER  BREATH  CAME  SOFTLY.  YES,  IT  WAS  FOR  THIS  SHE  HAD  COME. 
SHE  WOULD  WAIT,  HOLDING  EVEN  HER  THOUGHTS  IN  ABEYANCE,  AND  SEE  WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN 


THE  RETURN 

BY  ZEPHINE  HUMPHREY 

A  POETIC  FANTASY,  EXPRESSING  THE  REALIZATION  OF  A  DREAM 


WHEN  Esther  Symonds  stepped  from  the  train  at  the 
little  country  station,  she  drew  her  widow’s  veil 
more  closely  about  her  face.  She  did  not  want  to 
be  recognized.  That  would  spoil  it  all.  She  would  then 
have  to  hear  all  over  again  the  condolences  from  which  she 
had  fled,  and  would  be  no  more  free  and  alone  than  she  had 
been  in  the  city.  But  almost  at  once  she  realized  the 
absurdity  of  her  apprehension.  Why,  she  had  not  been 
here  for  forty  years!  So  she  put  her  veil  back  and  took  a 
swift,  eager  look  about  her,  then  handed  her  bag  to  the 
driver  of  a  waiting  bus. 

“No,  I’ll  walk,”  she  replied  to  his  inquiring  gesture.  “It 
isn’t  far,  is  it?” 

The  concluding  interrogation  was  a  rather  uncandid  con¬ 
cession  to  her  original  fear,  a  sort  of  verbal  veil.  As  if  she 
did  not  know  how  far  it  was!  Not  forty  years,  nor  forty 


hundred  of  them,  could  have  made  her  forget  the  road  that 
led  from  the  station  into  the  village.  But  again  her  pre¬ 
caution  was  unnecessary.  “No,  ma’am,  only  half  a  mile,” 
the  driver  answered  uncritically;  and  she  set  off,  an  un¬ 
challenged  stranger,  arriving  on  one  of  those  mysterious 
errands  that  sometimes  bring  strangers  up  among  the  hills. 

Sufficiently  mysterious  the  errand  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Not  even  Esther  herself  understood  it.  She  only 
knew  that  ever  since  Dick’s  death,  ten  days  before,  her 
girlhood  home  had  been  calling  her.  It  had  never  called 
her  like  this  before;  though  all  through  her  forty  years  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood  it  had  haunted  her  dreams, 
never  quite  letting  her  go.  She  had  had  at  last  no  choice 
but  to  come  and  see  what  the  summons  meant. 

Dick’s  death  had  done  something  tremendous  to  her. 
Instead  of  numbing  her,  as  she  had  supposed  people  gener¬ 


ally  were  numbed  by  a  supreme  sorrow,  it  had  shocked  her 
into  a  state  of  unprecedented  mental  activity.  It  was  al¬ 
most — though  she  hated  this  way  of  putting  the  case — as  if 
the  bitter  event  had  released  something  in  her.  On  the 
day  after  the  funeral  she  had  sent  her  compassionate 
friends  and  relatives  back  to  their  homes  and  had  shut  her¬ 
self  in  to  be  quite  alone  and  see  if  she  could  come  to  terms 
with  this  thing  that  had  happened  to  her. 

How  suddenly,  strangely  glad  she  had  been  that  both 
the  children  were  in  France!  But  the  precarious  solitude 
of  a  city  house  had  not  been  spacious  and  vital  enough. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  mysterious  call  of  the  past  to  be 
reckoned  with.  So  she  had  finally  packed  her  bag  and  told 
the  servants  that  business  called  her  away  for  a  few 
days,  and  had  taken  the  train  for  Vermont. 

Continued  on  page  5  8 
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A  MODEL  FARMHOUSE 

THE  NINTH  IN  OUR  SERIES  OF  HOUSES 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  BRINCKLOE,  Architect 


•RESIGNED,  after  the  study  on  the  architect’s  part  of  hundreds  of  farmhouse 
plans,  by  farm  people,  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  simplified  housework. 
Appropriate  decorations  and  furnishings,  by  Albert  Eiencke,  are  pictured  on  the 
opposite  page.  A  description  will  be  found  on  page  86. 
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SIMPLE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  INTERIORS 
FOR  THE  MODEL  FARMHOUSE 


A  MAXIMUM  OF  BEAUTY  WITH  A  MINIMUM  OF  EX¬ 
PENSE,  ELABORATION  AND  CARE  ARE  ATTAINED  IN 
THESE  ROOMS  AS  DESIGNED  BY  ALBERT  HENCKE.  SEE 
THE  PAGE  OPPOSITE.  FULL  DESCRIPTION  ON  PAGE  86 
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THE  PURRV1LLE  POSTOFFICE 


In  Purrville,  mail  is  given  out 
At  ten  o’clock,  or  thereabout. 

And  thither  flock  the  pussies  every  day. 

There’s  Mrs.  Fuzzy  Wuzzy  Fur, 

And  Mrs.  Betty  Buttons  Purr, 

The  latter  clad  in  calico  so  gay. 


And  Mr.  Peter  Whiffet  who 
Affects  a  walking-stick,  ’tis  true ; 

And  Pansy  Pink  Pat  always  very  sweet . 

And  others  whom  I  can  not  name. 

They  get  their  letters  just  the  same, 

And  idly  saunter  back  into  tne  street. 


ALICE  BYRNE 

This  is  the  third  rime  in  the  Purrville  series.  The  fourth,  with  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Eric  Pape,  will  appear  in  the  December  DELINEATOR 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 

BY  NALBRO  BARTLEY 

Author  of  “A  Wcnnau’s  Woman,”  “  The  Gorgeous  Girl,”  etc, 

IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  SNARLS  ARE  FINALLY  UNTANGLED 


HILE  a  different  sort  of  despair  ex¬ 
ists  in  each  of  us,  resulting  from 
a  multitude  of  causes,  its  outward 
expression  follows  the  same  general 
mode  of  action,  just  as  a  stray- 
bullet  can  kill  a  world-famous 
athlete  as  quickly  as  a  gasping 
invalid  if  its  billet  be  a  vital  organ. 
So  with  despair — since  it  usually 
causes  its  victims  to  lack  judgment 
and  attempt  some  escape  which  is  afterward  regretted. 

Still  struggling  to  comprehend  the  present  situation, 
Bess  grasped  at  Conger  as  the  possible  “straw”  which 
should  keep  them  afloat  during  the  crisis.  Jim  had  said 
scornfully,  after  he  had  explained  things  more  in  detail, 
that  they  were  certain  to  find  themselves  without  friends 
or  counselors.  “For  the  best  way  to  disperse  a  crowd  is 
to  pass  around  a  hat,”  he  concluded  bitterly,  “and  when 
it’s  discovered  I’m  a  thief - ” 

“Sh!  Don’t  even  say  it,”  she  begged.  “It  isn’t  really  that.” 

“Anything  you  like  to  name  it,”  he  answered.  “When 
it’s  found  out  that  I’m  starting  at  the  beginning,  and  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  bargain,  you’ll  soon  enough  find  out  that 
nobody  will  have  two  tens  for  a  five  so  far  as  we’re  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  freckled-faced,  honest  “Stub”  had  vanished  for 
all  time.  Here  was  an  almost  violent  young  man  who  had 
made  a  great  fool  of  himself — and  realized  it!  He  smiled 
at  Bess’s  tears  when  he  went  over  the  problem  in  detail, 
admitting  that  he  had  used  his  children’s  bank-accounts 
as  the  initial  investing  sum.  His  own  part  in  the  turmoil 
was  to  him  quite  impersonal,  since  he  realized  both  the 
causes  and  effects.  He  saw  himself  as  he  might  have 
judged  some  one  else — Kent,  for  instance — a  struggling, 
much-in-love  boy  who  had  duped  himself  into  believing  that 
romance  was  a  more  legitimate  element  of  life  than  honor. 


And  to  Bess’s  frightened  cries  of  “How  could  you? 
How  dared  you?  Did  you  never  feel  you  might  be  dis¬ 
covered?”  and  so  on,  he  only  smiled  and  went  on  with 
his  explanation  of  present  details  and  future  intentions. 

He  had  jotted  down  a  great  many  figures  and  addition 
sums  and  so  on;  these  only  confused  Bess.  She  was  in¬ 
capable  of  comprehending  the  practical  side  of  the  matter. 
But  she  did  understand  when  he  told  her  that  by  selling 
their  “trinkets”  and  still  owing  their  children,  by  Jim’s 
borrowing  from  his  brother-in-law  at  six  per  cent,  interest, 
he  could  “make  the  grade,”  as  he  nonchalantly  expressed 
it.  The  deficit  would  remain  undiscovered,  since  he  could 
pay  the  creditors.  But  he  was  through  living  in  the  Ly¬ 
man  house  and  he  was  through  with  Bess  if  she  whimpered 
at  leaving  it.  She  could  tell  her  people  whatever  she 
liked,  but  she  must  keep  his  disgrace  a  secret.  A  secret, 
to  Jim’s  mind,  although  he  did  not  have  the  words  to  ex¬ 
press  it  eloquently,  was  as  necessary  to  the  creation  of 
a  family  as  are  coins  in  corner-stones,  a  very  vital  test 
and  symbol  of  family  loyalty  and  ability  to  understand 
and  support  each  other’s  decisions. 

T  TF,  HAD  created,  by  his  very  mistakes,  the  Gainer 
■“  family.  Bess  could  sustain  or  destroy  that  creation  as 
she  saw  fit  to  do.  But  he  would  no  longer  live  in  her 
father’s  home  and  use  his  money,  or  stay  in  the  store 
even  with  more  salary. 

“I  can  make  about  thirty-five  dollars  a  week,  if  I’m 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  job  at  the  steel  plant  in  Geneva,” 
he  told  her.  “They  want  men,  and  I  think  they  will  take 
me.  There’s  always  a  chance  to  work  up  to  being  a  first 
helper  at  the  open-hearth  furnace,  but  of  course  there’s 
a  devil  of  a  grind  and  dirty  work  and  all  that  before  you 
get  there.  Still,  it’s  worth  the  try.  I’m  sick  of  not  using 
my  muscle  any  more  than  to  open  cigar-boxes.  And 
we’ll  have  to  move  to  Geneva.” 


Geneva  was  twenty  miles  from  Morris  Heights,  an 
uninteresting,  grimy  industrial  center  well  sprinkled 
with  the  foreigners  who  cluster  about  any  steel  plant. 
It  had  its  few  nice  families — Bess  knew  most  of  them — 
and  its  pleasant  streets.  But  it  was  entirely  unlike  Mor¬ 
ris  Heights,  which  was  almost  smug  in  its  boast  of  being 
“nothing  but  homes.” 

“Don’t  move  to  Geneva,”  she  begged;  “oh,  no,  Jim, 
not  that — please.” 

“T  CAN  not  pay  rent  in  this  town,  nor  will  I  use  up  my 
time  and  strength  commuting,”  he  continued  as  if  she 
had  not  spoken.  “We  can  live  there  until  I  am  in  a 
position  to  afford  something  else.  We  can  rent  a  cottage 
in  Geneva  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  month — that  is  cheap 
enough  these  days.  I’ll  get  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
if  I’m  lucky.  I’ll  work  day  and  night  shifts  and  once 
in  a  while  a  twenty-hour  shift,  which  is  no  joke;  and  you’ll 
have  to  have  my  meals  and  my  lunches  accordingly. 
Let’s  see — thirty  five  for  rent,  that  leaves  us  a  hundred 
and  five  for  living.  I’ll  take  fifteen  for  my  expenses  and 
you  can  have  the  same.  You  have  enough  clothes  to 
last  until  I  can  buy  you  more,  and  I  can  manage  the  way 
I  am.  Thirty-five  for  rent — thirty  for  personal  expenses — 
that’s  sixty-five.  Sixty-five  from  a  hundred  and  forty 
leaves  us  sqventy-five  dollars.  I  must  save  ten  dollars  a 
month — not  much,  but  we’ve  the  interest  on  the  debt 
and  the  debt  itself  to  clear  off.  That  will  give  you  about 
sixty-five  dollars,  Bess,  to  feed  us  and  pay  for  light  and 
heat  and  help — a  washerwoman  will  be  about  all.” 

“I  can’t,”  she  pleaded.  “I  don’t  know  how  to  manage.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  learn.  You  would  not  do  it  when  we 
were  first  married  and  there  were  no  children  and  you  had 
all  the  time  in  the  world,  and  I  had  all  the  patience  and 
tenderness!  We’d  have  been  far  and  away  ahead  of  the 
game  if  we’d  started  out  then  as  we  are  forced  to  start 
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“TELL  ME  HOW  YOU  DID  IT,”  SHE  DEMANDED  WITH  THE  FRANKNESS  OF  A  SMALL  BOY 


now.  But  you  and  your  people  would  not  have  it,  so 
It  all  comes  at  once  and  at  a  time  when  you  can  ill  afford 
to  chance  it.” 

Bess  fell  to  crying,  but  he  paid  no  attention.  “You 
can  rent'  this  house  or  close  it  up — whichever  you  think 
your  people  would  prefer.” 

“They’d  never  want  strangers  here.  How  could  you 
suggest  it?” 

“I  was  trying  to  help  you  out.  Do  as  you  please  and 
write  what  you  like  to  them.  But  to-day  I  am  going  to 
Geneva  to  find  work  and  to  my  brother-in-law  to  borrow 
money.” 

“No,  no,  not  to  them — they  always  have  disliked  me, 
criticized  me  and  suspected  me  of  every  folly  in  the  world,” 
she  begged.  “Any  one  else — any  one - ” 

“I  shall  not  betray  my  wife,”  he  told  her  forcibly. 
“This  is  our  family  secret.  Don’t’ you  understand  yet?” 

“When  must  we  move?”  Bess  was  still  the  injured, 
helpless  child. 

“As  soon  as  I  get  a  house  and  a  job.”  Then  he  left  her, 
without  a  kiss  or  word  of  praise  or  encouragement. 

Bess  had  faced  reality. 

TF  SHE  could  but  persuade  him  from  his  present  course 
1  of  action,  make  him  wait  until  her  people  could  argue 
him  out  of  his  stand;  but  Jim’s  warning  repeated  itself 
with  emphasis.  Somehow  she  knew  that  .Tim  had  meant 
what  he  threatened  as  fully  as  he  had  meant  to  keep  his 
marriage-vows. 

Conger  seemed  a  possible  solution — if  she  could  appeal 
to  Conger,  as  she  had  never  appealed  before,  to  offer 
Jim  a  position  in  Morris  Heights — it  seemed  as  if  she  could 
bear  it  all  if  only  she  did  not  have  to  leave  her  father’s 
home  with  its  sense  of  security. 

Anger  at  Conger’s  betrayal  of  Jim’s  speculations,  al¬ 
though  it  proved  fortunate  enough,  coupled  with  de¬ 
spair  and  a  desire  for  what  she  called  “fair  play,”  made  her 
resolve  to  go  to  him  and  plead  her  cause.  If  he  had  ever 
liked  her  even  a  little  and  now  saw  her  agony  of  mind, 
surely  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  alleviate  it. 

Of  course  ir  must  be  kept  a  secret — Jim  must  not  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  offer  of  a  town  position  came  from  Conger. 
Bess’s  silly  little  brain  did  not  consider  how  she  was  to 
deceive  Jim.  She  only  knew  her  own  comfort  was  being 
threatened,  and  she  battled  to  protect  herself. 


As  for  closing  her  father’s  house  and  moving  to  Geneva, 
the  more  she  thought  of  it  the  less  it  appealed  to  her. 

While  Jim  was  enduring  a  great  deal  of  hard-fisted 
advice  at  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law  and  battling  not 
to  answer  leading  and  entangling  questions  as  to  his  need 
for  money,  Bess  went — and  for  the  last  time — to  Conger’s 
house,  Inn  ing  telephoned  him  at  his  office  and  made  the 
appointment. 

-With  reckless  courage  born  of  despair,  Bess  met  Con¬ 
ger’s  formal  salutation  with  one  of  her  most  inviting 
smiles. 

“Why  the  honor?”  he  asked  abruptly,  breaking  the 
awkward  pause  which  had  followed  the  smile.  He  had 
not  asked  her  into  his  drawing-room  or  library;  instead 
they  stood  in  the  reception-hall  as  if  she  were  some  messen¬ 
ger-boy  who  required  questioning.  He  did  not  even  place 
a  chair  for  her  or  ask  if  he  might  take  her  cape. 

Nervously,  she  plunged  into  her  story,  looking  up  at 
him  with  all  the  appeal  in  the  world  in  her  blue  eyes, 
watching  eagerly  for  some  sign  of  sympathy  and  ap¬ 
proval. 

When  she  ended  with  her  request  for  his  aid.  Conger 
only  laughed  in  unpleasant  fashion,  the  sort  of  laugh 
Zoe  had  heard  in  her  dreams  for  months  after  her  divorce. 
It  was  an  insulting,  insinuating  sound,  expressing  far 
better  than  words  his  contempt  and  displeasure. 

“Really?”  he  said  as  she  awaited  his  reply.  “After  all, 
you’ve  a  bit  of  courage  to  come  back  to  a  man  you  struck 
and  ask  him  to  altruistically  help  your  husband  out  of  a 
tight  hole.  In  most  society  dramas,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  villain — and  you  have  evidently  assigned  that 
role  to  me — usually  ruins  the  husband  financially.  Instead, 
I  proved  his  friend  and  unearthed  a  cheap  swindle-game 
to  which  Jim  Gainer  had  fallen  prey.  I  think  that  is  quite 
enough,  considering  your  recent  attitude  toward  me.” 

“TAON’T  you  see  what  it  will  mean  to  Jim — and  to  me — 
and  to  the  boys?  I  can’t  write  father,  for  I  gave  Jim 
my  word  I, would  not.  I  can’t  ever  tell  him  I  have  come  to 
you.  It’s  such  a  little  thing  for  you  to  do — and  it  will 
mean  so  much  to  us - ” 

“I  am  to  play  unknown  fairy  godfather  and  be  slapped 
in  the  face  as  a  reward — oh,  no!”  He  laughed  again.  “And 
if  all  these  tears  and  pleadings  of  yours  are  a  pose,  Bess, 
you  had  better  take  warning.” 


“A  pose,”  she  repeated  vaguely.  “Why  what — what 
do  you  mean?” 

“Studied  innocence  and  so  on,  in  order  to  compromise 
me,”  he  told  her  quickly.  “But  I  wrote  you  no  letters 
to  speak  of,  and  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  of  our 
friendship  which  you  and  your  husband  can  use.  It 
won’t  go.  My  future  plans  are  quite  settled  and  to  un¬ 
liking,  and  I’ll  brook  no  hysterical  little  creature  like 
yourself  trying  to  upset  them.  Once  I  might  have  listened 
to  anything  you  cared  to  say,  but  not  now.”  His  fare 
was  gray  with  sudden  anger;  Bess  found  herself  thinking 
he  had  never  looked  as  powerful  and  evil  and  old  before! 

“Shall  I  call  a  cab?”  he  asked,  as  she  made  no  reply. 

“The  children!”  she  whispered. 

“You  do  it  nicely,  but  it  is  a  trifle  late  to  have  any 
effect.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  go  live  in  Geneva  and 
do  your  own  cooking  and  enjoy  your  own  regrets.  I  shall 
be  as  discreet  as  you  would  wish  about  your  visit  to-day. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  my  engagement  is  to  be  an- 
announced  shortly.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
fiance  of  Mrs.  Alicia  Van  Twill  of  New  York.  I’m  sure 
you  congratulate  me.” 

He  stepped  to  a  table  and  pressed  a  bell.  Sato  answered, 
smiling  at  Bess  in  a  fashion  somewhat  like  Conger’s,  and 
presently  the  front  door  opened  and  Bess  was  shown  out 
in  polite,  final  fashion,  to  face,  unprepared,  a  driving  rain. 

CHE  was  no  longer  crying  as  she  came  into  the  house. 
V"J  But  the  warmth  of  the  cheery  rooms,  the  scent  of  cut 
flowers  she  had  bought  two  days  ago,  the  odor  of  cooking 
from  the  kitchen,  and  her  children’s  cries  of  welcome — all 
seemed  something  unreal  and  haunting.  The  only  reality 
Avhich  was  hers  was  the  memory  of  being  turned  out  of 
Conger’s  house,  dismissed  as  if  she  were  an  intriguing, 
cheap  person  bent  on  blackmail!  Shame  burned  at  her  heart 
as  mercilessly  as  if  flames  actually  had  scorched  her  body. 

Bess  had  finished  with  play.  Things  were  quite  real 
to  her,  just  as  a  near-sighted  person  suddenly  sees  things 
as  they  are  when  the  oculist  has  fitted  his  eyes  correctly. 
It  was  all  quite  different  from  what  she  had  ever  dreamed 
or  fancied  that  it  could  be.  And  she  had  been  very  wrong. 
So  overpowering  was  this  realization  that  she  was  unable 
to  express  it  verbally ;  she  must  do  things  to  prove  her  new 
view-point. 

Holding  one  of  the  boys  on  her  lap,  the  other  tugging 
at  her  wet  skirts,  she  opened  her  mother’s  letter — the 
first  written  word  she  had  had  from  her.  It  was  a  brief 
note  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  had  taken  rooms  at 
a  hotel  and  -shut  their  eyes  as  to  expense,  preparing  to 
be  modern  lotus-eaters  for  a  little  while.  Her  mother 
sent  her  love  to  the  “dear  ones”  and  hoped  all  was  well. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  things  were  quite  worth 
while.  She  was  delighted  with  this  quaint  seaside  town, 
and  so  was  her  husband,  and  as  soon  as  she  felt  stronger 
she  must  get  some  new  clothes.  By  comparison  with  the 
hotel  guests  she  was  wofully  shabby.  Bess’s  father  was 
impatient  for  his  machine  to  reach  Santa  Barbara  so  they 
could  enjoy  the  wonderful  drives  near  by. 

It  was  a  detached,  personal  message,  speaking  truly  of 
the  convalescent,  with  naught  but  the  personal  horizon. 
It  was  just  such  a  note  as  Bess  herself  might  have  written 
only  yesterday! 


\TET  as  she  read  it  she  was  glad,  for  it  was  quite  as  it 
1  ought  to  be.  Presently  she  went  to  change  her  dress. 
Mrs.  Stewart,  maid  of  all  work,  came  in,  exclaiming  over 
her  wet  and  spotted  cape. 

Bess  said  with  an  effort;  “We  shall  not  be  able  to  have 
you  with  us  much  longer.  Mr.  Gainer  is  to  take  a  position 
in  Geneva  and  we’ll  have  to  live  there.” 

“My  lands,  you  can’t  take  care  of  them  young  ones!” 
the  woman  protested  good-naturedly.  “Not  that  I  care, 
because  a  good  cook  is  welcome  anywhere  she  takes  a 
notion  to  go.  But  your  pa  and  ma  thought  you  was  fixed 
so  nice - ” 

“Yes,  we  were.  But  my  husband’s — business — takes 
him  away,  and  of  course  everything  else  depends  on  that,” 
Bess  heard  herself  saying  stanchly. 

That  night  Jim  came  home  looking  more  tired  and  bitter 
than  ever.  He  barely  glanced  at  his  children  and  wife, 
but  sat  eating  his  dinner  in  preoccupied  and  ungracious 
fashion. 

It  was  a  well-cooked  meal  and  nicely  served,  and  Bess 
in  a  negligee  of  soft  blue  stuff  was  a  pretty  sight  as  she 
played  with  the  twins  before  their  bedtime.  But  Jim 
was  blind  to  all  of  it. 

After  the  children  were  asleep  and  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
gone  to  her  room,  Bess  approached  her  husband. 

“I  have  dismissed  Mrs.  Stewart,”  she  began.  “Isn’t 
that  right?” 

He  nodded.  He  Avas  lying  on  a  lounge,  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  nor  did  he  remove  them  as  she  spoke. 

“And  we’ll  close  up  the  house  and  Avrite  mother  and 
father  that  you  have  gone  into  another  business  and  I 
must  go  with  you  to  Geneva.” 

After  another  unsympathetic  silence  she  added :  ‘  ‘  Did — 
did  you  get  the  money?” 

TIM  removed  his  hands.  “Yes — and  I  paid  the  bills, 
J  and  things  are  square — on  the  surface.  And  I  got  the 
job.  I’m  to  start  next  Tuesday.” 

“And  the  house?” 

“You’ll  have  little  choice — there  are  only  a  feAv  empty 
cottages.” 

“Must  Ave  move  right  aAvay?” 

“As  soon  as  AAre  can  pack.” 

“We’ll  make  it  homelike,  won’t  Ave?”  she  asked  wist- 
fully,  coming  to  sit  on  the  foot  of  the  lounge.  “There 
are  all  our  lovely  things  and - ” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  knoAv  Avhat  you’ll  do,”  Avas  the  abrupt 
response.  “If  you  mean  Ave’ll  put  the  gimcracks  your 
father  bought  you  into  the  cottage,  I  suppose  we  will,  for 
I’m  sure  I  can  buy  no  new  ones.  What  you  do  and  what 
you  write  your  people  is  your  concern — only  keep  my  secret 
and  take  care  of  my  children.”  He  Avas  almost  funny  in 
his  fierceness. 

“Jim!”  Bess  Avas  aghast.  She  had  not  dreamed  her  hus¬ 
band’s  nature  contained  such  harsh,  violent  depths.  It 
had  required  a  crisis  to  prove  this,  just  as  a  developing- 
fluid  poured  over  a  photographic  film  sometimes  brings 
forth  strange  and  unsuspected  outlines. 

“You  know  Avhat  I  mean,”  he  said  roughly.  “And 
you  know  what  you’ll  have  to  do.” 

“But  we’ll  be  happy,”  she  pleaded;  “Avon’t  we?” 

"That  depends — I  don’t  know  that  it’s  the  time  for  us 
to  be  happy — not  until  Ave’ve  pulled  out  of  the  hole  to¬ 
gether.  .You  don’t  knoAv  yet  how  hard  it  is  going  to  be. 

I  don’t  know  how  game  you  really  are - ” 

Continued  on  page  156 
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My  friends,  upon  this  platform  grand 
We’ll  serve  and  save  the  nation 
For  Campbell’s  League  of  Health  we  stand 
Without  a  reservation” 
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GoMPAnY 


pH  Campbell 

Camden,  n.j.,u.s.a 


Mark  REG.  NOS.  4-7153 


The  only  safe  health  standard  is  top  notch 
condition  all  the  time.  And  good  soup  is  one 
of  the  surest  means  to  secure  and  maintain  it. 

Y ou  should  eat  good  soup  every  day  in  the 
year.  All  dietetic  authorities  agree  on  this. 

There  is  not  a  food-product  on  your  table 
more  wholesome  and  valuable  for  its  purpose 
than 

Campbell’s  Tomato  Soup 

Its  tonic  and  regulative  properties  make  it 
as  healthful  as  it  is  delicious. 

The  clear  juice  of  selected  red-ripe  tomatoes 
with  choice  butter,  fine  sugar  and  other  nutritious 
materials  are  blended  in  this  tempting  soup. 

Write  for  our  little  book  of  “Helps  for  the 
Hostess”  which  describes  some  of  the  inviting 
ways  to  serve  this  and  other  Campbell’s  Soups. 

menus  and  recipes  which 


Also  many  on 
every  housewife  will  be  glad  to  know 
request. 
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BETTER  TOWNS 

COMMUNITY  IDEAS  GATHERED  FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


EXHIBITING  REAL  TEN-GALLONS-A-DAY  PURE-BRED  COWS 
INSTEAD  OF  MOVIES  IN  ASHEVILLE’S  DRIVE  FOR  MORE  MILK 


PUBLIC  COMFORT-STATIONS  FOR  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
ARE  NOW  BEING  ERECTED  BY  ALL  PROGRESSIVE  CITIES 


IN  SUBURBAN  SECTIONS  WHERE  THERE 
ARE  NO  STORES  THIS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
DIRECTORY  IS  A  USEFUL  TIME-SAVER 


'T’EIE  lack  of  business  houses  in  some  suburbs  makes  it 
difficult  for  visitors  to  locate  friends  on  whom  they 
wish  to  call.  Appreciating  the  lack  of  some  one  from 
whom  to  ask  directions,  a  club  of  one  suburban  commu¬ 
nity  lias  posted  bulletin-boards  at  certain  intersections. 
These  list  the  names  of  residents  after  their  house  num¬ 
bers  and  have  saved  much  time  and  trouble  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


When  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  increasing  its  milk  supply  to  take  care  of  its 
increased  population,  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  attacked  the  problem  with  modern  pub¬ 
licity  methods. 

Real  live  nine-and-ten-gallon-a-day  pure-bred  cows  were 
marched  on  the  stage  of  the  theater  and  exhibited  in  the 
public  square,  while;  dairy  experts  talked  to  the  people 
on  the  advantages  of  keeping  good  cows.  Over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  saw  the  first  demonstration,  and  a  second 
one  soon  followed.  An  idea  of  the  results  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  can  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  whereas  there 
were  less  than  twenty-five  of  these  cows  in  the  Asheville 
district  before  the  demonstration,  there  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  pure-bred  cows  brought  in  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  campaign. 


In  a  life-saving  campaign  to  reduce  the  number  of 
motor-car  accidents  in  the  city  of  Louisville,  graveyard 
headboards  were  introduced  as  a  sensational  adver¬ 
tising  feature.  These  boards  on  some  of  the  down¬ 
town  corners  read:  “A  fatal  accident  occurred  here  last 
year.”  They  have  done  much  to  set  the  public  thinking, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  entire  first  week 
of  the  campaign  there  was  no  fatal  accident  or  any  other 
near  serious  smash-up. 


START  SOMETHING! 

SEND  FOR  THE  DELINEATOR’S  LIST  OF  167  THINGS  YOU 
CAN  DO  FOR  YOUR  HOME  TOWN 

IF  YOU  are  interested  in  improving  your  town  or  community,  in 
making  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  send  for  the  booklet, 
“Start  Something,”  published  by  the  Community  Department  of 
The  Delineator.  It  contains  exactly  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
different  community-improvement  ideas,  gathered  from  every  part  of 
the  country.  For  clubs  that  are  preparing  their  next  year’s  program, 
for  meetings  of  community-improvement  organizations  of  all  kinds,  it 
will  prove  a  most  helpful  means  of  providing  ideas  of  definite  things 
to  do.  It  could  be  profitably  used  as  a  basis  for  school  studies  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  community  subjects. 

Many  a.  discussion  on  community  improvement  ends  where  it  started 
because  it  deals  with  glittering  generalities  and  does  not  center  on  some 
one  specific  thing  that  could  be  done.  This  booklet  with  its  stirring 
introduction  by  Bruce  Barton  and  its  scores  of  practical  ideas  will  be 
of  real  help. 

“Start  Something,”  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  things 
that  a  town  can  do,  will  be  sent  to  you  upon  receipt  of  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  and  a  letter  telling  us  about  the  special  problems 
and  needs  of  your  community. 

Address — Community  Editor,  THE  DELINEATOR,  New  York. 


Underwood  <f-  Underwood 

THIS  GRAVEYARD  HEADBOARD  USED  IN  THE  “SAFETY-FIRST  CAM¬ 
PAIGN”  OF  LOUISVILLE  WAS  A  SPECTACULAR  FEATURE 


THIS  TOWN  EQUIPPED  ITS  SCHOOLS 
WITH  A  FIRE-ESCAPE  USEFUL  FOR 
SPORT  AS  WELL  AS  SAFETY 


AFIRE-ESCAPE  that  serves  as  a  playground  as  well 
as  for  safety,  was  installed  by  a  school  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  value  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  more  fun 
the  children  get  from  the  use  of  the  fire-slide  the  better 
prepared  they  are  to  use  it  in  an  emergency.  Therefore 
they  are  encouraged  to  play  on  the  slide  during  the  recess 
and  noon  periods,  with  a  teacher  at  hand  to  make  sure 
that  no  accidents  occur. 

The  slide  is  of  simple  construction,  being  merely  a  deep 
metal  trough,  rounded  at  the  bottom  and  ending  with  a 
slight  upward  curve.  This  detail  is  important,  as  it 
checks  the  rapid  descent,  and  lets  the  child  land  easily 
on  a  sand-pile  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire-escape.  As  the 
photograph  indicates,  the  slide  extends  from  the  second 
story  to  the  ground.  A  balcony  from  the  main  hall  ad¬ 
mits  to  the  upper  end  of  the  slide,  and  one  leads  to  the 
boys'  playground,  while  the  other  runs  to  the  girls’  yard. 
As  several  children  can  descend  the  slide  at  one  time,  the 
building  could  be  emptied  very  speedily.in  case  of  danger. 

Many  a  town  has  a  public  library  which  is  not  used  to 
anything  like  its  capacity  and  which  needs  a  little  adver¬ 
tising  treatment  to  put  it  on  its  feet.  A  Texas  city  held  a 
“Library  Week,”  during  which  citizens  were  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  library  possibilities.  Slips  headed  “Get 
the  Library  Habit”  and  urging  citizens  to  take  out  read¬ 
ers’  cards  were  sent  out  with  all  merchants’  bills.  Regu¬ 
lar  library  users  sent  in  letters  of  appreciation,  which  were 
published  in  the  local  papers.  Cash  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  slogans  and  for  the  best  merchants’  window 
displays  featuring  merchandise  and  library  books.  The 
street-car  company  then  gave  “library  transfers”  allow¬ 
ing  passengers  to  make  stops  at  the  library  of  not  over 
thirty  minutes.  These  plans  greatly  increased  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  good  books. 


Undenvood  &  Underwood 

A  “ROLLING  THEATER”  THAT  BRINGS  ENTERTAINMENT  TO  THE 
POORER  SECTIONS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  TOWN 


'  |  'HE  public  schools  in  a  Pennsylvania 
-*■  town  adopted  a  new  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  spoiling,  on  the  suggestion  of  teachers 
who  recognized  that  virtually  every  school¬ 
boy  and  schoolgirl  is  a  baseball  ‘ ‘fan. ’ ’  It  is 
known  as  the  “baseball  system”  and  changes 
the  usual  monotony  and  dulness  of  spell¬ 
ing  into  a  lively  sport.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  playing  baseball  with  words. 
The  schoolroom  is  the  diamond,  the  cor¬ 
ners  being  used  for  the  bases.  The  teacher 
is  the  “pitcher”  and  the  pupils  are  the 
players. 

A  pupil  “at  bat”  advances  to  the  corner 
of  the  room  designated  as  the  “plate”  and 
the  teacher  pronounces  three  words.  If 
all  are  correctly  spelled  the  “player”  moves 
to  first  base,  having  made  a  “hit.”  Each 
succeeding  “player”  who  makes  a  “hit” 
advances  a  base  until  he  is  “scored.” 
When  the  player  fails  to  correctly  spell 
a  word  he  is  declared  “out”  and  goes 
to  his  seat,  which  is  the  “players’ 
bench.” 

The  rules  of  the  national  game  are  ad¬ 
hered  to  as  strictly  as  possible  and  the 
games  are  fought  with  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


THE  “BASEBALL  SYSTEM”  OF  TEACHING  SPELLING  WH  ERE  THE  SCHOOL¬ 
ROOM  IS  A  DIAMOND  AND  THE  TEACHER  PITCHES  THE  WORDS 
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Let  naptha  loosen  the  dirt 
while  the  clothes  soak 

For  especially  soiled  white 
pieces  (cuffs,  neckbands, 
spots)  wet  them,  rub  with 
Fels-Naptha  and  let  them  soak 
a  half-hour  or  overnight.  This 
gives  the  naptha  a  chance  to 
loosen  dirt,  and  gives  the  ma¬ 
chine  a  good  start  for  quicker, 
more  thorough  work.  The 
clothes  come  out  in  short 
order  sweet,  sanitary,  clean 
and  bright,  and  the  inside 
of  your  machine  will  always 
be  free  from  stickiness. 


Increasing  the 
wonder  of  the  washing-machine 


The  two  most  effective  clothes-cleaning  agents  ever  invented 
go  hand-in-hand  today  to  ease  the  burdens  in  the  modern  home. 

Fels-Naptha,  the  super-soap,  unites  with  the  washing-machine 
to  save  still  more  time  in  washing;  and  to  save  woman  even 


more  from  hard  work. 


Flakes  containing  naptha ! 

The  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha 
is  a  great  help  in  washing 
finery.  Just  shave  off  some 
chips  or  curls  of  Fels-Naptha, 
dissolve  promptly  and  work 
up  bubbly  suds.  The  naptha 
dissolves  the  dirt,  and  the 
soap  washes  clean.  So  much 
more  economical,  too! 


Ho'w  many  uses 
in  your  home? 

Besides  being  a  wonderful 
laundry  soap  Fels-Naptha 
takes  spots  out  of  rugs,  car¬ 
pets,  cloth,  draperies.  Bright¬ 
ens  woodwork  instantly. 
Cleans  enamel  of  bath  tub, 
washstand,  sink.  Safely 
cleans  anything  cleanable. 


Naptha  (somewhat  similar  to  gaso¬ 
line)  is  that  surprising  dirt-loosener  used 
by  dry-cleaners  to  cleanse  and  freshen 
cloth.  By  the  Fels-Naptha  exclusive 
process  real  naptha  is  combined  with 
good  soap. 

Smell  it!  You  can  tell  it  is  there 
by  the  clean  naptha  odor.  Every 
bubble  of  the  foamy  white  suds  contains 
naptha. 

The  naptha  in  Fels-Naptha  loosens 
the  dirt,  and  the  washer  throws  the  rich 


Fels-Naptha  suds  through  the  meshes 
of  the  fabric,  thoroughly  cleansing  every 
fibre.  Thus  Fels-Naptha  does  all  that 
good  soap  can  do,  plus  all  that  naptha 
can  do. 

Fels-Naptha  is  therefore  the  ideal 
soap  for  the  washing-machine. 

Three  things  identify  genuine 
Fels-Naptha — the  red-and-green  wrap¬ 
per,  the  golden  bar,  and  the  clean  naptha 
odor.  Order  Fels-Naptha  of  your  gro¬ 
cer  today. 


FELS  &.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

©  1920 ,  Fels  &  Co. 


The  Q  OLD  EM  BAR  with  the  clean  naptha 


ODO  IT, 
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Give  your  family 
a  real  treat  by  us¬ 
ing  fresh-keeping 
Dromedary  Cocoa- 
nut  in  pies,  cakes, 
cookies,  puddings, 
or  in  a  variety  of 
unusual  cocoanut 
dishes. 

Dromedary  Co¬ 
coanut  is  ready  for 
instant  use — saves 
you  time.  Use  only 
as  much  as  you  need, 
for  the  remainder 
will  keep  fresh, 
moist,  and  full-fla¬ 
vored  till  the  last 
shred  is  used.  High 
in  food  value,  it  gives 
fuel  and  energy  to 
active  bodies. 


Use 
Dromedary 
Cocoanut 


The  HILLS  BROTHERS  Co. 

Dept.  E,  375  Washington  St.,  New  York 


WHEN  ELIZABETH  TRIED  TO  ESCAPE  SHE  FOUND  HERSELF  CAUGHT  AND  DRAWN  INTO  AN  ENERGETIC  EMBRACE. 


ELIZABETH  MANAGES 

BY  BARBARA  KAY 

LITTLE  GIRLS  AND  BIG  GIRLS  WILL  ENJOY  THIS  SERIAL  ABOUT  REAL  GIRLS 


ELIZABETH  sat  in  her  little  blue  room 
and  sliivered.  It  was  the  afternoon  of 
her  birthday,  and  she  had  dressed  herself 
in  sheerest  white  organdy  to  do  honor  to  the 
occasion. 

“My  pride  ought  to  keep  me  warm,”  she 
thought.  “What  a  pity  it  doesn’t.” 

She  looked  around  her  room  with  a  glow  of 
satisfaction,  having  only  that  morning  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  it.  She  had  draped  the 
windows  wdth  an  old-fashioned  print,  a  blue 
groundwork  with  tiny  pink  roses  wandering 
over  it,  that  her  grandmother  had  produced 
from  an  old  chest.  The  furniture  she  had 
chosen  was  black,  or  a  very  dark  stain.  Her 
desk  and  her  spinning-wheel  were  in  opposite 
corners,  and  a  miniature  organ,  the  keyboard 
of  which  comprised  two  octaves  exactly,  occu¬ 
pied  a  position  under  the  eaves  between  the 
windows. 

The  morning  mail  had  brought  her  a  writing- 
case  from  her  mother,  a  check  for  five  dollars 
from  her  father,  and  a  letter — her  first  from 
her  Buddy.  She  had  taken  a  high  resolution 
not  to  shed  one  tear  on  her  birthday,  and  the 
mild  faces  of  Faith  and  Charity  smiled  down  on 
her  as  if  to  strengthen  her  will. 

“ Hope  looks  a  little  teary,”  she  said. 

There  was  the  sound  of  an  altercation  on  the 
stairway  that  led  directly  out  of  the  passage 
from  the  dining-room  to  her  new  suite. 

Peggy  Farraday,  with  her  hands  sternly  set 
on  Grandmother  Swift’s  shoulders,  marched 
her  firmly  into  Elizabeth’s  chamber. 

“Here’s  Grandmummy,  with  a  beautiful 
present  for  your  birthday.  She  was  going  to 
send  it  up-stairs  by  me,  but  I  declined  the 
honor.” 

“  VO  UN  G  folks  like  to  open  packages  by  them¬ 
selves,  without  anybody  standing  around 
counting  the  Ohs  and  Ahs,  and  waiting  to  be 
thanked  for  something  that  may  not  exactly 
suit.  If  Elizabeth  likes  what  I’ve  made  her,  I 
guess  she  can  make  out  to  tell  me  so.”  Grand¬ 
mother,  entirely  unruffled,  put  down  a  bulky, 
tissue-covered  package  and  departed. 

“Isn’t  she  funny?”  Peggy  said,  “but  do  open 
it.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  what  you  think  of 
it.  It’s  copied  from  one  of  mine,  the  only 
sweater  I’ve  ever  really  loved.  And  it’s  in 
your  color,  and  everything.” 

Elizabeth  shook  out  from  the  folds  of  tissue 
the  lovely,  fleecy  garment  of  her  dreams,  a 
wool  sweater,  in  her  own  color  of  “heaven’s 
blue.”  She  gave  it  one  comprehensive  glance, 
then  she  slipped  after  her  grandmother,  caught 
up  with  her  half-way  down  the  stairs,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  nape  of  an  astonished  neck. 

“You’re  not  a  grandmother,  you’re  an 
angel,”  she  said,  and  flew  back  in  a  panic  to 
Peggy. 

“Here’s  my  present,”  that  young  lady  in¬ 
formed  her.  “It’s  something  very  practical, 
but  I  made  it  myself.  I  thought  you  might 
like  it.  I  always  give  away  the  kind  of  things 
I  adore,  don’t  you?  That’s  doing  the  very 
best  you  can  to  show  love — and  one  person’s 
sure  to  be  suited.” 

“It’s  a  laundry-bag,”  Elizabeth  said,  “and  I 
haven’t  got  one.  You  dear!” 

“The  beauty  of  this  creation  is  that  you  don’t 
have  to  fish  down  into  it.”  Peggy  explained. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  LAST  MONTH 

A  very  superior  young  person  of  nearly 
fourteen,  Elizabeth  Swift,  comes  down  from 
Boston  to  the  Cape  to  spend  the  Summer 
with  her  grandparents.  Their  ways  are  not 
her  ways;  she  fails  to  see  their  charm  and  is 
very  lonely  indeed.  She  meets  another  city 
girl,  Peggy  Farraday,  and  slowly  begins  to 
thaw  out.  She  meets,  too,  the  Steppe  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  mother  is  too  tired  to  take  care  of 
them.  Her  days  bec.om,e  full  and  increas¬ 
ingly  pleasant,  although  she  still  writes  long, 

,  lonely  letters  to  her  sick  soldier  brother  in 
the  hospital. 

“It  buttons  all  the  way  across  the  bottom,  and 
can  be  dumped  that  way.  I  made  the  button¬ 
holes  myself.” 

“And  it’s  my  color,  too.  Have  you  made 
this  since  you  were  here  last  week?” 

“No,  I  made  it  the  first  week  I  came  down, 
to  be  sure  to  have  it  ready.” 

“Before  you  even  saw  me!  How  did  you 
know  you’d  like  me  well  enough  to  give  it  to 
me  when  it  was  done?” 

“  J  was  willing  to  take  a  chance.  When  I 
heard  about  your  brother  being  sick  and 
your  disappointment  about  his  coming  with 
you,  I  thought  you  might  be  feeling  kind  of 
blue  when  you  got  here.  So  I  prepared  for 
it.” 

“How  kind  you  are!  How  kind  everybody 
is.” 

“Well,  don’t  get  the  weeps.  You’re  an  aw¬ 
fully  lucky  girl  to  have  such  grandparents. 
Mine  live  in  a  Back  Bay  apartment,  and  are 
just  like  everybody  else,  only  a  lot  more  so.” 

“You’re  a  lot  nicer  than  I  am,”  Elizabeth 
said  suddenly. 

“Well,  I  don’t  have  sucli  nice  clothes.  I 
thought  you  might  like  this  clo’,  though.” 
Peggy  stood  up  to  be  admired.  “It’s  my  best 
bib  and  tucker. 

“By  the  way,  I  know  something  very 
funny.”  Peggy  barely  took  breath  between 
sentences.  “I  wonder  if  you  know  it  too? 
My  sister  Ruth  knows  your  brother  John  quite 
well.  They  wrote  to  each  other  all  the  time 
he  was  abroad.  ■  I  just  found  out  that  he  was 
your  brother  by  the  merest  accident.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  Ruth  Farraday  is 
your  sister?  Why,  Buddy’s  known  her'  for 
years!” 

“Can’t  he  have  known  my  sister  for  years, 
Elizabeth  Swift?” 

“  VES,  I  suppose  so,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible.  I  thought  he  met  that  girl  in 
Boston.” 

“I  live  in  Boston.  If  you’ve  got  a  sample  of 
your  brother’s  handwriting,  I  can  prove  to  you 
that  my  Ruth  is  the  girl.  I’ve  taken  in  his  let¬ 
ters  for  years.” 

Elizabeth  produced  the  precious  morning 
missive  by  the  simple  process  of  diving  into  the 
neck  of  her  blouse.  Peggy  bent  over  the 
letter. 

“It’s  the  same,”  she  said.  “Oh,  is  he  going 
to  be  an  awful  lot  better  soon?  Ruthie  has 


been  dreadfully  worried,  I  know;  though  she 
hasn’t  said  much  about  it.  She’s  the  still 
member  of  the  family,  you  see.” 

“What  does  she  look  like?” 

“Oh,  she’s  darlingly  pretty,  with  great  blue 
eyes,  and  long,  golden  lashes,  and  a  lovely- 
color  that  comes  and  goes,  and  she  dresses  sort 
of  quaintly.  You  mustn’t  judge  Ruthie  by 
me.  She’s  a  star!” 

“I  think  I’d  like  you  best.” 

“Oh,  you  wouldn’t  if  you  could  see  Ruth. 
You’d  just  call  for  the  incense  and  get  busy 
worshiping.  Everybody  does.” 

“Has  she  many  suitors?” 

“Flocks  and  herds  of  them,  but  she  doesn't 
care.  She’s  kind  of  booky  and  dreamy.  I 
don’t  mean  she  doesn’t  play  a  stunning  game 
of  tennis,  and  drive  a  car,  and  all  that.  She 
was  in  the  motor  corps  for  a  while,  and  just 
crazy  to  get  over,  but  dad  wouldn’t  hear  of  it. 
She’ll  be  on  the  Cape  by  and  by,  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  I’m  going  to  stay  to  sup¬ 
per.  Did  you  know  it?  Your  grandmother 
sent  over  and  invited  me  yesterday.” 

“I  didn’t  know  she  even  remembered  my 
birthday.” 

“She  said  to  me  that  you  were  as  blue  as 
indigo,  and  putting  up  a  good  old  struggle  not 
to  be,  and  she  wanted  you  to  have  something 
pleasant  to  remember.  That  festive  sound 
from  below-stairs  is  Judidy  taking  her  turn  at 
the  handle  of  the  ice-cream  freezer.  Do  you 
know  what  they  make  ice-cream  of  here?  Just 
pure  Jersey  cream  and  fruit-juice.  I  never 
tasted  anything  like  it  in  my  life.” 

“Didn’t  I  hear  something  outside  the  door? 
It  sounded  just  as  if  somebody  had  crept  up 
and  then  crept  away  again.” 

“T  DIDN’T  hear  anything.”  Peggy  threw 
open  the  door  like  a  flash.  “It  teas  some 
one!  More  birthday  surprises.”  She  held 
up  the  package  that  an  unseen  hand  had 
deposited  on  the  threshold.  “Open  it  quick, 
Elizabeth.” 

“Why,  it’s  the  Kipling  ‘Birthday  Book  ’!” 
Elizabeth  said.  “That  red-leather  edition 
that  I’ve  been  crazy  for.  Who  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  could  have  got  it  for  me?” 

“Grandpa  hasn’t  been  heard  from.  He’s 
capable  of  anything.  You  don’t  half  appreci¬ 
ate  him,  Elizabeth.” 

“I  know  I  don’t,  Peggy,  but  I  think  I’m  be¬ 
ginning  to.” 

At  the  supper-table  they  cornered  him. 

“Well,”  he  admitted;  “I  asked  that  girl 
in  the  apothecary-shop  in  Hyannis  what  was 
the  best  kind  of  a  birthday  present,  and  she 
said  a  birthday  book.  She  fetched  out  a 
Longfellow  book  and  an  Emerson  book,  and 
then  I  see  this  one  standing  all  alone  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  I  took  to  it  right  away.  Kipling,  he 
writes  about  things  I  know  something  about. 
So  I  took  him.” 

“And  you  are  going  to  put  your  name  in  the 
book  the  first  thing — before  any  one,”  Eliz¬ 
abeth  declared.  “What’s  your  birthday?” 

“What  day  is  to-day?” 

“The  thirtieth  of  June.” 

“That’s  it.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that  you  were  born  on  my 
birthday?” 

Continued  on  page  9  1 
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GIFTS  FOR  THE  TRAVELER 

BY  MARGARET  O.  GOLDSMITH  AND  MAUD  A.  BROWN 


A  CELLULOID  SET  PAINTED  IN  BRIGHT  COLORS— SKETCH  THE  DESIGN  OF  FRUIT 
AND  LEAVES  LIGHTLY  IN  PENCIL  AND  FILL  IT  IN  WITH  OILS.  THE  BLUE,  ORANGE- 
YELLOW  APPLES  AND  THE  GREEN  LEAVES  THEN  STAND  OUT  IN  CHARMING  RELIEF 

FROM  THE  CREAMY  BACKGROUND 


MEDALLIONS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE — 
THE  WHITE  SILHOUETTE  IS  AN  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  WAY  OF  DRESSING  UP  THE  BLACK 
NAIL-BRUSH  AND  THE  CLOTHES-BRUSH 


FLEUR-DE-LIS  SPRIGS  ON  A  MANICURE  SET— A  FRENCH  FIG¬ 
URE  OF  NAVY  BLUE  ON  THE  IVORY  NAIL-FILE  AND  MAN¬ 
ICURE  STICK,  AND  THE  SAME  FIGURE  IN  A  LEMON  COLOR 
ON  BUFFER  AND  POLISH  POT 


A  PULLMAN  APRON  ;OF  BLACK  SATEEN — FETCH¬ 
ING  WITH  RUNNING  STITCHING  IN  WHITE  WOOL, 
AND  MORE  CONVENIENT  THAN  THE  ORDINARY 
TRAVELING  CASE  BECAUSE  IT  CAN  BE  WORN 
LIKE  AN  APRON 


STRIPES— BUT  NOT  TOO  MANY  OF  THEM— INTRODUCED  IN  THE  WAY  OF  A  FLAP 
THAT  SNAPS  ONTO  THE  OILCLOTH  CASE  AND  A  CROSS  STRIPE  FASTENED  WITH 
GLUE.  BLACK-AND-WHITE  PAPER  COVERS  THE  ROUND  BOX  AND  THE  POWDER 
CAN.  EXCEPT  FOR  THE  STRIPES  ON  THE  CAN,  WHICH  ARE  THERE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  IT 


MUSLIN  CASE— UNBLEACHED  MUSLIN  OF 
MARKET-BAG  SHAPE  WITH  HANDLES 
PAINTED  CREAM  WITH  ORANGE  BANDS 
AND  HELD  IN  PLACE  BY  ORANGE  WOOL 


WHITE  INK  INITIALS— LETTERS  ADAPTED  FROM 
NEEDLEWORK  ALPHABETS,  PUT  ON  WITH  WHITE 
WATER-PROOF  INK,  GIVE  A  SMART  TOUCH  TO 
BLACK-HANDLED  BRUSHES  AND  BLACK  LEATHER 

CASES 


INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  MUSLIN  CASE  -THE  LINING  IS  MARKED  OFF 
WITH  ORANGE  YARN  INTO  POCKETS  TO  SUIT  THE  SIZE  OF  THE 
TOILET  ARTICLES  WITHIN.  THE  POCKETS  ARE  SEWED  THROUGH  BY 

INVISIBLE  STITCHES 


TtOXS 


Every-Day 

Surprises 

ON  holidays  —  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Sunday  dinners,  as  well  as 
for  every-day  occasions — the  crown¬ 
ing  delight  is  the  surprise  dessert 
that  can  be  made  with  Knox  Spark¬ 
ling  Gelatine. 

One  of  these  special  desserts  is  the 
Knox  Charlotte  Surprise  which  seems 
at  first  glance  to  be  only  a  cake — but 
when  cut  the  center  reveals  a  fine 
smooth  ice-cream-like  fruit  filling, 
similar  to  a  frozen  charlotte — indeed 
a  great  surprise. 

Another  creation  that  brings  happy 
exclamations  is  the  Knox  Apple  and 
Rice  Delight,  a  combination  so 
unique  that  it  is  simply  irresistible. 
Both  are  easy  to  make.  Try  them, 

CHARLOTTE  SURPRISE 

V2  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
cup  cold  water  whites  of  3  eggs 

Vz  cup  boiling  water  1  cup  sugar 
2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
1  cup  canned  peach  juice  and  pulp 
1  square  or  round  sponge  cake 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  five  min¬ 
utes  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Add 
sugar  and  when  dissolved  add  lemon  juice. 
Strain,  cool  slightly  and  add  peach  or 
other  fruit  juice  and  pulp,  which  has  been 
rubbed  through  a  strainer.  When  mix 
ture  begins  to  stiffen  beat  until  light;  then 
add  egg  whites,  beaten  until  stiff  and  beat 
thoroughly.  When  quite  thick,  but  still 
soft  enough  to  pour,  fill  a  square  or  a  round 
sponge  cake  the  top  of  which  has  been 
removed  carefully  and  the  centerhollowed 
out  to  within  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  sides  and  bottom.  Fill  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  and  then  replace  top  part  of 
cake,  fitting  it  in  place  carefully  so  it  looks 
as  though  it  had  never  been  cut.  Place  in 
ice  box  to  chill.  Serve  on  platter  with  or 
without  whipped  cream,  or  a  fruit  sauce, 
Cut  like  brick  ice  cream.  If  desired,  this 
recipe  may  be  served  without  the  cake 
Any  fresh,  preserved  or  canned  fruit 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  peaches,  or  a 
cocoa  or  chocolate  filling  made  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  One  cup  of  whipped  cream  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  egg  whites. 


APPLE  AND  RICE  DELIGHT 

Vz  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
li  cupful  cold  water  1  cup  cooked  rice 
V2  cupful  milk  Vi  cupful  sugar 

1  cup  whipped  cream  or  2  egg  whites 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla  few  grains  salt 
coddled  or  stewed  apples 
Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  ten 
minutes,  and  dissolve  by  standing  cup  in 
hot  water.  To  the  cooked  rice  add  the 
milk,  sugar  and  salt.  Strain  into  this  the 
dissolved  gelatine  and  mix  thoroughly 
Cool  slightly,  add  the  whipped  cream  or 
the  egg  whites  beaten  until  stiff.  Add  the 
vanilla  and  turn  into  a  wet  mold.  Chill 
and  serve  with  coddled  or  stewed  apples 
made  by  cooking  unpared,  quartered  or 
round  slices  of  apple  in  a  syrup  of  one  cup 
of  sugar  and  CUP  of  water  until  soft  and 
transparent.  Other  fresh  or  canned  fruits 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  apples.  This 
recipe  will  make  an  ample  dessert  for  a 
family  of  six  or  seven,  and  uses  only  *4  of 
a  package  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 

SURPRISE  DISHES 

If  you  would  like  recipes  for  other  Sur¬ 
prise  Dishes  send  2c  stamp  and  grocer’s 
name  for  my  booklets,  “Dainty  Desserts” 
and  “Food  Economy.” 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

166  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


KNOX 


Wherever 
a  recipe 
calls  for 
Gelatine — 
it  means 

KNOX” 


This  package 
contains  an 
envelope  of  pure 
Lemon  Flavor 
for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the 
busy  housewife 
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t  jive  minutes 

to  seven—” 

“  ■  .  .  I  turned  for  one  last  look  at  the 
table  before  they  arrived. 

“How  lovely  it  was  with  the  snowy 
cloth,  the  perfectly  beautiful  centerpiece 
of  Killarney  roses,  and  soft  candle  light 
glowing  on  the  pride  of  my  heart — my 
new  set  of  Wallace  Silver. 

“Just  looking  at  my  wonderful  silver 
helped  to  lull  my  nervousness  at  the 
idea  of  entertaining  the  terribly  correct 
Huntingtons. 

“But  I  needn’t  have  worried  at  all. 
Mrs.  Huntington  was  wonderful — she 
actually  complimented  me — said  so  few 
girls  of  this  generation  really  know  how 
to  entertain  or  realize  the  importance 
of  correct  table  appointments. 

“And  just  think  —  without  that 
blessed  Wallace  Hostess  Book  I  would 
have  been  utterly  lost.  That’s  a  little 
secret  triumph  all  my  own.” 


THE  Wallace  Hostess  Book  is  a  remarkable 
new  book  which  tells  just  what  every 
woman  needs  to  know  to  give  her  assurance 
on  all  occasions  and  to  win  admiration  as  a 
hostess.  For  years  to  come  this  remarkable 
book,  written  by  Winnifred  Fales,  will  be 
consulted  by  social  leaders  in  every  com¬ 
munity  as  the  final  authority  on  matters  of 
table  service  and  social  etiquette.  Bound  in 
boards  and  profusely  illustrated  with  correct 
table  settings.  Sent  post-paid  for  50c.  Address: 
Publications  Section. 


Athena 


A  Classic  Greek  motif 
in  a  correct  pattern  of 

1835  R- WALLACE'". 

HEAVIEST  SILVER  PLATE 

Set  of  six  Athena  Tea¬ 
spoons,  $4.25.  Chests 
of  Athena  Silver, 
$45.00  tip.  Guaran¬ 
teed  ^without  time 
limit. 


>UDI 


HVallt  n gfo  rd 


Connecticut 


sst^SSSfe. 


CHILDREN  OF 
THE  MAYFLOWER 

A  METRICAL  STORY  WITH  EIGHT  TABLEAUX 
FOR  THE  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY 

BY  NORA  ARCHIBALD  SMITH 


Miss  Smith's  full  directions  for  producing  these  tableaux  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  4  cents  to  cover  postage. 


PROLOG 

OWN  in  an  English  garden,  bordered  with 
privet  hedges, 

Gay  with  the  buds  of  the  Summer,  rosy 
and  purple  and  yellow, 

Prudence  and  Love  and  Remember,  buds  of  a 
Puritan  household, 

Played  in  their  serious  fashion,  decorous, 
seemly  and  sober. 

Love,  with  a  tattered  book,  and  spectacles 
twisted  of  grasses, 

Laid  down  the  law  to  a  flock,  seen  by  no  eye 
but  the  preacher’s; 

Prudence  was  shaping  a  sail  for  a  rough  little 
boat  that  Remember 

Purposed  to  launch  in  the  brook  when  ’twas 
fitted  and  ready  for  service. 

Down  from  his  pulpit  came  J.ove,  seeing  the 
voyage  preparing, 

Set  the  rude  craft  on  the  wave,  favored  it  out 
of  the  harbor. 

Armed  with  an  apple-tree  twig,  deftly  the  little 
Remember, 

Guided  the  boat  on  its  way  over  the  water  to 
freedom. 

“Over  the  water,”  the  children  sang,  “over 
the  sea  to  Holland!” 

TABLEAU  I 

Puritan  Children  in  Scrooby  Garden 

th;  S  was  the  village  of  Scrooby,  neighbor 
to  Sherwood  Forest, 

Home  of  a  Puritan  band,  stalwart  and  strong 
in  religion. 

Resolute  never  to  follow  the  will  of  King  .Tames 
for  Isis  churches, 

Using  no  prayers  but  their  own,  ritual,  music 
nor  service. 

Praising  the  God  of  their  faith  after  their 
Puritan  fashion. 

Ridiculed,  prisoned  and  fined,  still  they  were 
strong  in  believing, 

Yet  did  they  ardently  crave  freedom  from 
such  persecution , 

Purposing  now  to  embrace  freedom  and  safety 
in  Holland, 

Puritans  had  they  been  termed,  soon  did  they 
call  themselves  Pilgrims, 

Traveling  ever  and  aye  “tow’rd  heaven,  their 
dearest  of  countries.” 

Nor  was  it  long  till  the  band,  leaving  the  home 
of  their  fathers, 

Journey’d  with  staff  and  with  scrip  to  the  land 
of  the  dike  and  the  windmill. 

Wondrous  to  Prudence  and  Love,  wondrous 
to  little  Remember, 

Streets  where  the  boats  up  and  down  fared  on 
the  shimmering  water. 

Strange  were  the  houses  of  brick  painted  in 
pink  and  in  yellow ; 

Stranger  were  Pieter  and  Karl,  fat  little  Jan 
and  Katrina, 

Shod  in  their  thick  wooden  shoon,  chattering 
Dutch  to  each  other. 

Gay  little  playmates  and  kind,  soon  were  they 
friends  with  the  English; 

Soon  did  they  gambol  and  play,  using  the 
language  of  childhood. 


Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 

ROILING  and  praying,  the  band,  led  by 
the  light  of  their  vision, 

Gathered  their  worldly  possessions,  backward 
to  England  turned  them. 

Thence  with  a  few  of  their  friends,  godly  in 
mind  and  in  purpose, 

Sailed  in  two  ships  of  their  choice,  Flow’r  of 
the  May  and  the  Speedwell. 

Soon  did  the  Speedwell  return,  false  to  her 
name  and  her  rating. 

Mayflower t  back  to  the  shore,  guarded  her 
suffering  sister. 

Then  with  her  passengers  brave,  sped  on  her 
way  o’er  the  water. 

Incense  of  song  and  of  prayer  rose  from  her 
hold  and  her  cabin. 

Gloomy  and  dark  though  the  way,  fair  shone 
the  future  before  them. 

Maidens  and  matrons  were  there;  Prudence 
and  little  Remember, 


Older  and  wiser  become,  minded  tlieir  book 
and  their  sampler ; 

Love,  on  the  turbulent  deck,  followed  Miles 
Standish,  the  captain. 

Fivescore  of  Pilgrims  embarked,  goodwives 
and  goodmen  and  children. 

Then  through  the  storm  and  the  wave  hur¬ 
ried  another  wee  Pilgrim, 

Straight  to  the  arms  of  his  mother,  eagerly 
waiting  to  hold  him. 

Child  of  the  ocean  was  he.  Ocean  in  truth  did 
they  name  him, 

Joy  of  the  voyage  to  all,  treasure  and  pleasure 
and  plaything. 


TABLEAU  III 

Occanus  Hopkins  in  the  Mayflower  Cabin 


WEEK  followed  comfortless  week  on  the 
brave  and  adventurous  journey; 

Stanch  was  the  Mayflower  still,  facing  the 
wind  and  the  tempest. 

Twice  thirty  days  did  they  sail,  faithful  and 
prayerful  and  hopeful, 

Till  in  the  chill  of  November,  land  was  descried 
in  the  distance. 

Prudence  and  Love  and  Remember,  dreaming 
of  parrots  and  palm-trees, 

Saw  but  a  desolate  shore,  heard  but  the  thun¬ 
der  of  breakers. 

Silent  and  cold  was  the  land,  dark  was  the 
forest  behind  it, 

Freedom  might  wait  for  them  there,  peril  and 
danger  were  certain. 

Still  were  the  Pilgrims  content,  confident  God 
would  preserve  them , 

Counting  their  trials  below  helps  on  their 
heavenward  journey. 

While  that  they  drifted  and  sailed,  gazing  all 
eagerly  landward, 

Came  yet  another  aboard — Peregrine  White 
did  they  call  him, 

Pilgrim  by  birth  and  by  name,  child  of  the 
water  and  freedom. 

Soon  must  they  find  an  abode,  house  all  these 
mothers  and  children, 

Anchor  the  Mayflower  now,  row  to  the  land 
in  the  shallop. 

This  was  a  venture  for  men,  resolute,  stalwart 
and  sturdy, 

Yet  did  Love  find  him  a  place,  noted  of  none 
in  the  hurry, 

Near  to  John  Aiden  he  stood,  close  by  Miles 
Standish,  his  hero. 

Swiftly  they  stepped  from  the  boat;  now  was 
their  journeying  ended, 

Raising  their  voices  they  prayed,  thanking 
the  mighty  Jehovah. 

High  on  the  Mayflower  deck,  Prudence  and 
little  Remember, 

Ringed  by  the  rest  of  the  flock,  Daman's, 
Francis,  and  Joseph, 

Samuel,  Wrestling,  John,  Constance,  Desire 
and  Mary, 

Soberly,  quietly  watched  the  shallop  swing 
over  the  water. 

What  would  they  find  on  the  shore?  Welcome 
and  comfort  and  plenty? 

Nay,  but  a  frost-bitten  land,  wrapped  in  the 
shroud  of  the  Winter, 

Naught  could  they  see  but  the  trees,  pointing 
their  evergreen  steeples, 

Save  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  the  vanishing  form 
of  a  savage. 

Hurrying  hither  and  yon,  prudently,  cau¬ 
tiously  questing, 

Found  they  a  hillock  of  sand,  holding  a  bow 
and  some  arrows, 

Found  they  a  basket  of  corn,  mottled  in  blue 
and  in  yellow, 

Goodly  and  fair  in  their  eyes,  promise  of 
harvests  in  plenty. 

Where  should  they  choose  them  a  home? 
Timber  they  needed  and  water. 

Land  that  lay  full  in  the  sun  and  for  their 
shipping  a  harbor. 

Wise  men  and  thoughtful  were  these,  Pilgrims 
who  looked  to  the  future. 

So  did  they  ponder  and  pray,  asking  their  God 
for  His  counsel. 

Pent  in  the  Mayflower  still,  goodwives  and 
grandams  and  children, 

Concluded  on  page  29 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 


The  Only  Non  Set 
Automatic  Stop 

Nothing  to  move  or  set 
or  measure.  Just  start  the 
Qrafonola  and  it  plays  and 
stops  itself.  Never  stops 
before  it  should.  Always 
stops  at  the  very  end.  Ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  Columbia 
Qrafonola. 


Designs  up  to  $2100 


Gordon  Sings  "Habanera” — 0 Carmen ) 

Hear  this  great  Columbia  Record  now  on  sale  of 
Carmen’s  famous  “Habanera,”  sung  by  the  new  exclusive 
Columbia  artist — Jeanne  Gordon,  the  American  contralto 
who  made  such  a  sensation  last  year  at  the  New  York  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera.  Dainty,  provocative,  alluring,  Carmen 
bewilders  her  soldier  lover.  As  she  fascinates  she  sings. 
This  record  played  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola  will  con¬ 
vey  to  you  in  your  own  home  all  of  Gordon’s  witchery, 
all  of  her  charm,  her  mocking  tones,  caressing  cadences, 
notes  light  as  air  and  her  laughing  lilt. 

Any  Columbia  dealer  will  gladly  let 
you  play  this  record — No.  4 9858 — $1.50. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.,  New  York 

Canadian  Factory :  Toronto 


Exclusive  Columbia 
Opera  Artists 

BARRIENTOS 

GARDEN 

GORDON 

HACKETT 

LAZARO 

MACBETH 

MARDONES 

PONSELLE 

ROMAINE 

ROTHIER 

STRACCIARI 
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Milk  breads  of  cream  richness 

•*0» 


Have  you  ever  tried  making  bread  with  cream? 

Probably  not,  for  that — to  any  housewife — would 
seem  the  height  of  extravagance.  And  yet  it  is  true 
that  rich  cream  has  the  same  mellowing  effect  upon 
bread  that  it  has  on  cake  or  pudding.  It  gives  a  deli¬ 
cate  flavor  and  a  fine  texture  that  nothing  else  can  give. 

Why  not  use  for  your  breads  a  milk  that  is  rich 
like  cream?  You  can  get  a  milk  as  rich  as  this — and 
it  comes  at  a  price  which  makes  its  use,  even  for  bread 
making,  seem  quite  economical. 


Nut  Bread 

4  cups  flour  1  cup  English  walnuts 

6  teaspoons  baking  powder  %  cup  Libby’s  Milk 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  eggs 

A  cup  water  1  Cup  sugar 

Mix  dry  ingredients  and  nuts.  Add  milk  and  well  beaten  eggs.  Put  in  two 
greased  pans  and  let  stand  20  minutes.  Bake  one-half  hour 


Baked  Brown  Bread 

A.  cup  molasses  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter  (or  substitute)  2  cups  Graham  flour 
%  cup  raisins  yz  cup  white  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder  yz  cup  Libby’s  Milk 

A  teaspoon  soda  ys  cup  water 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  raisins,  milk,  molasses  and  the  melted 
butter.  Put  in  a  greased  pan,  let  stand  twenty  minutes.  Bake  forty-five 
minutes  in  a  slow  oven 


Ribbon  Sandwiches 

1  loaf  white  bread  butter 

1  loaf  brown  bread  ,  Libby’s  Milk 

Slice  bread  very  thin.  Make  three  layer  sandwiches;  two  slices  of  brown 
and  one  slice  of  white  bread,  or  two  slices  of  white  bread  and  one  slice  brown 
bread.  Spread  with  butter  which  has  been  softened  with  Libby’s  Milk.  Slice 
through  layer  sandwiches  cross- wise,  in  one-half-inch  slices 


Libby’s  Evaporated  Milk  is  this  cream-rich  milk.  It 
is  pure  milk  from  the  finest  dairy  sections  of  this 
country,  evaporated  to  twice  its  original  richness. 
That’s  why  Libby’s  Milk  has  twice  the  amount  of 
butter  fat  that  is  contained  in  ordinary  milk. 

Try  the  bread  recipes  on  this  page,  and  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  even  bread  can  be  improved  by  this  pure, 
rich  milk.  You  perhaps  have  made  nut  bread  before, 
but  was  it  as  fine  of  texture,  as  delicate  of  flavor  and 
at  the  same  time  as  easy  to  make  as  this  nut  bread? 

LIBBY,  M9NEILL  &  LIBBY 

811  WELFARE  BUILDING  CHICAGO 


With  a  nice  loaf  of  fancy  bread  in  the  house  you  will 
ask  friends  to  stay  for  tea.  T  he  sandwiches  are  soon 
ready  your  brown  and  white  breads  spread  with 
cheese  and  laid  in  alternate  layers,  makes  an  attractive 
and  popular  dish.  If  you  prefer  to  serve  coffee,  the 
little  cinnamon  rolls  can  be  buttered  and  served  just 
as  they  are.  Libby’s  Milk  will  make  all  your  bread 
crisp,  brown  and  tender. 

O?  der  a  supply  of  Libby  s  Evaporated  M ilk  from  your 
grocer. 


Sweet  French  Rolls 

1  teaspoon  salt 
1  egg 

4  tablespoons  butter  (or  substitute) 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
4  tablespoons  sugar 

Scald  Libby’s  Milk  and  water;  when  lukewarm  add  dissolved  yeast  and  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  flour;  mix  well,  and  let  rise.  Cut  down,  add  sugar, 
salt,  egg  well  beaten,  cinnamon  and  butter;  add  enough  flour  to  knead.  Let 
rise  again,  roll  in  a  long  strip,  one-fourth  Inch  thick,  spread  with  butter- 
roll  as  a  jelly  roll  and  cut  in  one-inch  pieces.  Place  in  pan  close  together.’ 
Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Let  rise,  bake  in  a  hot  oven 


Holiday  Sandwiches 

2  packages  cream  cheese  2  pimentos 
M  cup  Libby’s  Milk  12  green  olives 

1  loaf  sandwich  bread 

Chop  olives  and  pimentos,  separately.  Soften  cheese  with  Libby’s  Evapo¬ 
rated  Milk.  Add  chopped  olives  to  one-half  the  cheese;  add  chopped  pimento 
to  the  other  half  of  the  cheese.  Slice  bread  one-half  inch  thick,  and  make 
three  layer  sandwiches;  spread  one  slice  with  cheese  and  pimento;  cover 
with  a  slice  of  bread  and  spread  with  cheese  and  olives;  add  the  third  slice 
Slice  the  three  layer  sandwich  cross-wise,  in  one-half  inch  slices 


A  cup  Libby’s  Milk 
A  cup  water 

1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  M 
cup  lukewarm  water 
Flour 
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Concluded  from  page  2  6 

CHILDREN  OF 
THE  MAYFLOWER 


Landing  from  the  Shallop 

T  ONGED  for  the  feel  of  the  ground,  wearied 

*  1  of  bounds  and  confining. 

“Lend  us  the  shallop,”  they  cried.  “Here  are 
we  peaking  and  pining; 

Take  us,  we  pray,  to  the  land,  bring  us  fair 
water  for  washing!” 

So,  with  a  boat  full  of  clothes,  sturdy  young 
housewives  and  mothers, 

Hopkins  and  Fullers  and  Whites,  Allertons, 
Minters  and  Brewsters, 

Set  on  their  way  to  the  shore,  followed  by 
frolicsome  children, 

There  on  New  England’s  soil,  set  up  their 
altar  domestic. 

Finally  all  were  agreed,  governor,  goodmen 
and  captain, 

Choosing  from  all  they  had  seen,  land  on  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth. 

Now  was  there  bustle  and  haste,  landing  of 
men  and  of  women; 

Now  not  a  moment  to  waste,  winds  of  the 
Winter  were  blowing. 

First  must  they  raise  them  a  house,  safe  and 
secure  from  the  savage. 

Use  it  in  common  until  each  could  prepare  his 
own  dwelling. 


TABLEAU  V 


The  First  New  England  Washing-day 

COME  felled  the  trees  in  the  wood,  some 
^  dragged  the  logs  to  their  places, 

Francis  and  Wrestling  and  Love  cut  down  the 
rushes  for  thatching. 

When  all  was  ready  to  build,  out  of  all  days 
it  was  Christmas! 

Yet  did  they  use  it  for  toil;  Christmas  Day 
“none  of  them  rested.” 

Rude  was  the  dwelling  they  built,  logs  with 
but  mud  for  their  filling, 

Windows  of  paper  and  roof  covered  with 
rushes  in  bundles. 

Rude  was  the  common-house;  still,  sacred  to 
them  who  had  builded, 

Sacred  to  all  who  revere  liberty,  courage  and 
freedom. 

When  all  the  Pilgrims  it  held — Standishes, 
Coopers  and  Carvers,  1 

Bradfords,  and  Winslows  and  Mores,  Mullins 
and  Chiltons  and  Howlands, 

When  there  arose  from  within,  chorus  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving, 

Far  in  the  forest  the  wolf  felt  a  new  era  was 
dawning. 

“Thanks  do  we  give  to  the  Lord!”  chanted  the 
men  and  the  women, 

“He  hath  delivered  us  all  out  of  the  bonds  of 
affliction ; 

Unto  Jehovah  we  cried,  He  has  relieved  our 
distresses.” 

Swift  came  the  trial  of  faith,  now  that  their 
journey  was  over. 

Pestilence  knocked  at  the  door,  Winter  be¬ 
sieged  them  and  Hunger. 

Raising  their  dwellings  they  toiled,  goodmen 
and  goodwives  and  children. 

Armed  with  the  musket  and  sword,  ever  alert 
for  the  redskin. 

Giants  of  labor  were  they,  giants  of  strength 
and  of  courage, 

Yet  like  a  tree,  when  an  ax  cleaves  through 
its  bone  and  its  fiber. 


First  Fleeting  in  Plymouth 

QO  DID  they  totter  and  fall,  bruised  and 
shattered  and  broken. 

Brief  was  their  stay  in  the  land,  eagerly  looked- 
for  and  longed-for, 

Soon  had  they  taken  their  flight  to  “Heaven, 
their  dearest  of  countries.” 

There  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  fronting  the 
harbor  of  Plymouth, 

Ere  that  the  Winter  was  o’er,  half  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  were  sleeping. 

What  of  the  rest  of  the  band?  Praying  and 
toiling  and  hoping, 

Still  did  they  hold  to  them  faith,  still  did  they 
trust  in  their  Maker. 

4  il 


N eighbors  were  not  in  those  days,  vessels  came 
not  to  the  harbor. 

Still  on  a  desolate  morn,  Prudence  and  little 
Remember, 

Saw  from  a  chink  in  the  log  serving  as  door 
to  their  cabin, 

Indians,  stalwart  and  strong,  feathered  and 
fur-clad  and  painted. 

Stride,  unafraid,  down  the  street,  crying  out, 
“Englishmen,  welcome!” 

Samoset  headed  the  band,  dignified,  wise  and 
courageous, 

Coming  to  spy  out  the  land,  coming  to  trade 
and  to  barter, 

Straight  to  the  common-house  went  Samoset, 
friend  of  the  English, 

There  with  the  governor  talked,  gazed  on  by 
wondering  children. 


TABLEAU  VII 


Meeting  with  Samosei 


'Ej'O  LLO  W IN G  Samoset  came — chief  of  the 
-*•  tribe— Massasoit, 

Splendid  in  deerskin  and  fur,  plumage  of  owl 
and  of  eagle. 

Indians  followed  Mm;  one,  reft  of  Ms  home 


and  his  kindred — 

Squanto  they  called  him— remained,  teacher 
of  fisMng  and  hunting. 

Soon  there  was  Spring  in  the  air,  soon  came 
the  wild  geese  a  honking, 

Soon  Squanto  turned  from  the  chase,  said 
’twas  the  season  for  plantmg, 

Fish  must  be  caught  in  the  brook,  laid  with 
the  corn  in  the  hillock, 

Such  was  the  Indian  way,  eager  the  lads  to 
pursue  it. 

Now  as  the  sun  gathered  strength,  babies  were 
set  in  the  doorway, 

Windows  were  opened  and  near  fluttered  the 
earliest  robin. 

Pilgrims  at  work  in  the  field,  gloried  that 
Winter  was  over; 

Grandams  and  goodwives  rejoiced,  yet  never 
lessened  endeavor. 

Lo!  it  was  Maytime!  and  Love,  soldier-like, 
musket  on  shoulder, 

Guarded  a  flock  to  the  woods,  sober  in  dress 


and  demeanor. 

Sober  without,  but  witlun,  hearts  were  a  leap¬ 
ing  and  dancing, 

Children  of  Pilgrims  were  they,  yet  were  they 
children  of  Springtime. 


TABLEAU  VIII 


Finding  the  Mayflowers 


T^HEEE  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  timid  and 
shy  in  the  shadow. 

Waited  an  Indian  lad,  waited  an  Indian 
mother. 

Eager  to  join  with  the  band,  share  in  the  inno¬ 
cent  revel. 

Seeking  for  flowers  they  went,  gathering  fern- 
spray  and  bracken, 

Shooting  with  arrow  and  bow,  sailing  their 
ships  in  the  brooklet. 

Straying  a  moment  apart,  Prudence  and  little 
Remember 

Breathed  on  a  sudden  a  scent,  essence  of  May 
and  of  Springtime. 

Well  might  it  fall  from  the  sky,  brought  on  the 
wing  of  a  bluebird, 

Yet  it  arose  from  the  earth,  deep  in  the- 
leafage  and  shadow. 

Suddenly,  missing  the  pair,  swift  all  the  rest 
of  the  cMldren 

Flew  like  a  covey  of  quail,  eager  and  fleet  to 
rejoin  them. 

Fell  to  the  ground  on  their  knees,  aided  the 


search  for  the  fragrance, 

Found  it  and  held  up  aloft,  what  but  a  spray 
of  arbutus! 

Then  from  Ms  sentinel  watch,  musket  on  sen¬ 
tinel  shoulder. 

Love  made  his  way  to  the  group,  worshipful, 


silent,  adoring. 

“What  shall  we  call  it?”  they  cried.  “Thou 
who  art  wiser  and  older, 

Sure  thou  canst  find  out  a  name  fit  for  this 
earliest  blossom.” 

Still  in  the  harbor  beyond  lingered  the  ship 
that  had  brought  them. 

Lingered  the  Mayjiower,  loath  to  depart,  yet 
making  ready  to  leave  them. 

“If  that  our  Mayflower  go,”  answered  them 
Love,  as  they  bade  him, 

“Need  we  another  on  land,  promise  of  peace 
and  protection. 

Call  it  the  ‘Mayflower,’  then,  so  shall  the  blos¬ 


som  be  dearer. 

Named  for  the  ship  that  we  prize,  ark  of  our 
safety  and  freedom.” 

Thus  was  the  Mayflower  named,  ever  it  greets 


us  in  Springtime. 

Emblem  of  courage  and  faith,  like  to  the  faith 
of  the  Pilgrim. 


I 


“—and  you 
should  see 
it  clean!” 


Draws  the  Air  Clear  Through 
the  Carpet 


IfilTWaij 


Notlfiis~Way 


through  the  fabric  more  air  moving  at 
es  imbedded  dirt.  It  cleans  faultlessly. 


F.ureka  s  cleaning  is  rapid  and  thorough  because  i 
greater  velocity.  Instandy  this  unmatched  suctic 
harming  neither  nap  nor  warp  nor  fabric. 

Eureka',  widely  recognized  efficiency  is  based  solely  on  volume  and  velocity  of  air  because 
else  is  required  for  perfect  renovation. 


Contentment  and  satisfaction  are  perceptible  in 
homes  where  Eureka  is.  For  Eureka  aids  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  crisp  cleanliness  that 
unobtrusively  distinguishes  the  well  groomed 
home. 

And  simply  because  it  makes  this  possible  without 
fatigue  or  annoyance  or  even  undue  effort  on  its 
operator  s  part,  Eureka  is  literally  looked  upon  as 
a  source  of  happiness  by  homekeepers,  since  its 
possession  does  much  in  dispelling  irksome  clean' 
ing  cares. 

Because  they  know  how  thoroughly  and  quickly 
Eureka  cleans,  how  easily  they  accustom  themselves 
to  guiding  it  from  place  to  place,  and  how  freely  it 
adapts  itself  to  every  requirement  of  the  fastidious 
home,  over  350,000  women  have  selected  Eureka. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  husbands  commend  their 
selection  of  Eureka  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
easy  operation  and  flexibility,  but  because  they 
know  that  it  is  built  by  the  largest  exclusive  makers 
of  bona-fide  vacuum  cleaners  in  the  world  and 
because  it  takes  its  excellence  from  a  cleaning  prim 
ciple  fundamentally  right ! 

A  fascinating  booklet,  “Keeping  the  House  Clean" 
is  ready  for  distribution.  Homekeepers  will  profit 
by  knowing  its  contents.  Write  for  a  copy. 


Winner  of  Qrand  Prize  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  Qrand  Prize  and  Qold  Medal 
at  Brussels,  Belgium,  February,  1920,  and  Qrand 
Prize  and  Qold  Medal  at  Milan,  Italy,  July,  1920 


EUREKA  VACUUM  CLEANER  COMPANY,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Branch:  Kitchener,  Ont.  Foreign  Branch:  8  Fisher  St.,  London,  Eng. 
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After  10  Days 

See  what  this  new  way  does  for  teeth 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


Photo  (g)  Underwood  £  Underwood 

MADAME  ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN-HEINK 


There  is  a  new  way  of  teeth  clean¬ 
ing  which  millions  now  employ.  Lead¬ 
ing  dentists  everywhere  advise  it. 

You  can  see  the  results  wherever 
you  look — teeth  that  glisten  as  they 
never  did  before. 

This  is  to  offer  a  ten-day  test.  Then 
to  urge  that  you  let  your  mirror  show 
how  much  it  means  to  you  and  yours. 

Fights  the  film 

The  object  is  to  fight  the  film  which 
causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

That  viscous  film  you  feel  on  teeth 
is  their  great  enemy.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  Then 
it  dims  the  teeth,  and  night  and  day 
it  may  do  ceaseless  damage. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer¬ 
ments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Very  few  people  escape 
these  troubles  which  are  caused  by 
film. 

What  ruins  teeth 

Much  of  this  film  remains  on  teeth 
under  ordinary  brushing  methods. 
Many  tooth  pastes  even  favor  the 
film.  Thus  millions  find  that  well- 
brushed  teeth  discolor  and  decay. 

The  reason  lies  in  film,  and  dental 
science  has  for  years  been  seeking  a 
way  to  combat  it. 


The  way  has  now  been  found.  It 
has  been  proved  by  decisive  clinical 
and  laboratory  tests.  Its  efficiency  is 
beyond  question.  And  this  method 
has  brought  to  millions  a  new  era  in 
teeth  cleaning. 

The  methods  are  all  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent — a  dainty 
tooth  paste  which  complies  with  every 
modern  requirement.  That  is  the 
product  we  ask  you  to  test  in  your 
home. 

Acts  in  numerous  ways 

One  ingredient  of  Pepsodent  is  pep¬ 
sin.  Another  multiplies  the  starch 
digestant  in  the  saliva  to  digest  starch 
aeposits  that  cling. 

Another  result  is  to  multiply  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva  to  neutralize 
mouth  acids,  the  cause  of  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 
polished  that  film  cannot  easily  cling. 

Thus  in  several  ways,  new  and  effi¬ 
cient,  Pepsodent  combats  the  teeth’s 
great  enemies.  It  brings  essential  re¬ 
sults  which  Nature  intended,  and 
which  old  methods  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

The  way  to  know 

Ask  for  a  10 -Day  Tube.  Watch  the 
results,  then  read  the  reasons  for  them 
in  the  book  we  send. 

Those  whiter,  cleaner  teeth  you  see 
mean  safer  teeth.  They  mean  that 
film,  great  tooth  wrecker,  is  being 
day  by  day  combated. 

Compare  the  results  with  old  meth¬ 
ods.  Then  judge  how  much  this  new 
way  means  to  you  and  yours.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied  by  all  druggists 


\  10-Day  Tube  Free  461  "j 

1  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,  | 
Dept.  873,1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  ■ 

Chicago,  Ill.  ’ 
I  Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to  | 


I 

. . ■ 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family  , 


Watch  the  film  go 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears.  It  will  be  a  revelation. 


OUR  CHILDREN’S  MUSIC 

BY  ERNESTINE  SCHUM ANN-HEINK 


Madame  Schumann-Heink  is  one  of  the 
most  universally  beloved  of  great  singers  in 
America.  Any  article  coming  from  her  is 
stamped  with  authority.  The  one  by  her 
which  follows  is  yet  another  in  the  series  by 
world-famous  musicians,  bearing  on  musi¬ 
cal  education,  that  have  appeared  in  The 
Delineator. 

Lists  of  records  for  children  and  children’’ s 
songs,  illustrating  the  plan  and  ideas  of 
Madame  Schumann-Heink,  will  be  sent 
free  on  application  to  William  Armstrong, 
Music  Editor,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 
City.  Enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped  en¬ 
velope. 

THERE  is  no  greater  influence  for  good  in 
the  home  than  music.  Every  devoted 
mother  who  teaches  songs  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  knows  what  memories  those  songs, 
through  bygone  associations,  arouse  in  her 
heart.  She  knows,  too,  that  her  own  little 
ones  will  remember  those  same  songs  long 
after  she  is  gone.  And  with  the  memory  of 
them  there  will  linger  other  memories  of  the 
good  training  that  she  endeavored  so  hard  to 
instil. 

Music  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
life  of  a  child.  Consequently,  the  kind  of 
music  that  it  hears  and  sings  becomes  of  vast 
importance.  With  the  resources  that  we  have 
so  readily  within  our  reach  no  difficulty  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  The  whole  matter  becomes  one 
of  giving  proper  thought  to  the  right  selection 
of  our  children’s  music.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
a  choice  of  classics  quite  beyond  them,  but  of 
simple  good  things  that  they  will  love  and 
understand. 

First  of  all,  I  would  recommend  the  dear  old 
songs  that  are  American — there  are  so  many  of 
them ;  songs  that  we  older  ones  know  and  love. 
Under  the  same  head  come  other  folk-songs 
that  also  rank  as  classics,  for  all  folk-songs  are 
classics,  otherwise  they  would  never  be  so 
popular  nor  so  deeply  touch  the  hearts  of  those 
who  sing  them  steadily,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion.  Among  these  are  the  old  Scotch  and 
Irish  songs  that  are  familiar,  charming  of 
melody,  full  of  a  gentle  tenderness  in  words 
as  well  as  music. 

AND  do  not  let  us  forget  American  songs 
of  patriotism,  we  have  so  many  and  such 
stirring  ones  teaching  love  of  home  and  country. 
Awaken  that  feeling  in  growing  children — it  is 
never  too  early  to  begin.  Nor  should  we  fail 
to  remember  what  lovely  old  hymn  tunes  we 
have,  like  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,’’  and 
“Lead,  Kindly  Light,”  a  hymn  that  invariably 
moves  me  to  deep  emotion.  One  can  not  sing 
such  things  as  these  and  not  feel  good  at  heart. 

Children  are  sensitive  and  impressionable; 
the  songs  they  sing  fasten  themselves  un¬ 
alterably  in  memory.  That  is  why  from  the 
very  start  such  care  should  be  taken  in  finding 
the  right  kind  of  music  for  them.  All  these 
surrounding  influences  in  child-life  mean  such 
a  deal  in  shaping  character.  There  is  always 
a  reason  for  the  going  wrong  of  any  in  this 
world  of  ours.  And  that  reason  is  often,  I 
fear,  to  be  found  far  back  in  life’s  beginnings. 
Realizing  this,  the  anxious  and  devoted  mother 
turns  eagerly  to  that  which  is  most  helpful  in 
her  child’s  upbringing.  In  music  properly  ap¬ 
plied  she  finds  unfailing,  powerful  aid.  Music, 
too,  wid  contribute  to  discipline.  Physical 


activity  and  resulting  mischief,  inseparable 
from  childhood,  will  find  at  once  an  outlet 
and  a  curb  hi  it. 

If  the  mother  is  herself  unmusical,  it  no 
longer  proves  a  serious  handicap.  Nearly 
every  home  has  now  its  collection  of  records. 
Great  artists  sing  in  them  the  very  things  that 
I  have  recommended  and  that  children  love; 
good  things,  finely  sung,  forming  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  of  musical  taste.  A  child 
who  listens  to  this  kind  of  records  will  never 
learn  to  tolerate  bad  singing  or  bad  instru¬ 
mental  music.  Knowing  what  a  good  per¬ 
formance  is,  it  will  not  be  satisfied  by  one  that 
is  indifferent. 

Another  point  with  the  records,  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  that  the  world  has  ever 
had,  is  that  they  really  teach  as  well  as  im¬ 
prove  and  entertain.  I  have  had  the  best  of 
proof  of  this  in  listening  to  young  girls  who 
have  had  no  other  teachers,  and  who  have 
learned  to  sing  well  and  correctly  songs  that 
they  mastered  by  copying  the  singing  of  them 
from  artistic  records. 

jU VERY  human  being  has  a  voice,  good  or 
■L'  bad.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  all  should,  if 
humanly  possible,  have  some  instruction  in 
singing.  Singing  exercises  are  as  important 
as  physical  exercises,  which  they  really  are  for 
throat  and  lung  development.  The  entire 
breathing  apparatus  is  helped  by  them  wonder¬ 
fully.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  well-trained  singer 
with  tuberculosis?  Even  if  touched  by  it, 
singing  exercises  will  prove  of  benefit. 

At  the  very  outset  encourage  the  little  one 
to  sing  musically,  not  stridently.  Give  the 
littlest  child  the  right  sort  of  words  such  as 
are  put  to  good,  simple  songs,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find  that  it  sings 
musically.  The  words  appeal  to  it,  their  clear 
meaning  is  understood,  and  it  will  of  itself 
know  that  those  words  are  to  be  sung,  not 
shouted. 

Action-songs  I  strongly  recommend.  A 
growing  child  loves  motion  and  activity  in  all 
it  does.  American  composers  have  given  us  a 
lot  of  just  such  attractive  action-songs  as  will 
supply  this  need.  For  very  tiny  tots,  kinder¬ 
garten  action-songs  wall  prove  a  treasure-trove. 
From  both  the  musical  and  physical  point  of 
view  these  will  be  admirable  exercises  as  well 
as  entertainment. 

Another  musical  form  that  I  would  like  to 
recommend  is  the  children’s  operetta.  There 
the  child  has  a  larger  field  for  expressing  itself 
both  musically  and  through  its  imagination. 
Nor  need  selection  in  this  branch  be  confined 
to  printed  operettas.  As  a  mother  I  long  ago 
discovered  that  little  ones  delight  ha  inventing 
plays  for  themselves,  perhaps  made  up  from 
a  story  that  they  particularly  love. 

TF  YOUR  child  shows  a  desire  in  this  direction, 

encourage  it.  Suggest  how  it  may  take  fairy¬ 
tales  like  “Cinderella”  or  “Red  Riding  Hood,” 
act  them  out,  and  make  up  little  words  that 
will  go  to  tunes  it  knows.  These  may  be  sung 
between  the  lines  of  spoken  dialog.  Then  it 
will  have  an  operetta  that  is  its  very  own. 
If  dances  are  put  in  as  part  of  the  performance, 
so  much  the  better;  there  will  be  rhythmic 
exercise  along  with  exercise  that  is  purely 
physical. 

Thus  far  I  have  touched  upon  a  universal 
problem,  one  faced  by  every  ;loving  mother  in 
the  training  of  her  children.  There  is  another. 
Concluded  on  page  8  0 
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SUCH  a  downpour!  Your  expen¬ 
sive  new  suedes  on.  No,  you 
daren’t  take  one  step  out  with¬ 
out  your  rubbers. 

Water  dulls  and  stains  any  leather. 
Mud  and  dirt  rots  it.  Repeated  wettings 
soak  shoes  through.  They  lose  their 
shape.  They  crack  while  they  dry. 

When  you  have  paid  so  much  for 
shoes,  you  simply  cannot  afford  to  have 
them  go  so  fast. 

Keep  your  feet  just  as  slim  shod 
on  rainy  days  as  on  dry-  but  save  your 
shoes. 

U.  S.  rubbers  have  made  rainy  day 
trimness  possible.  Made  to  follow  exactly 
the  smart  lines  of  your  shoes,  they  give 
tone  to  your  rainy  day  attire.  There  are 

slim,  dainty  sandals 
to  slip  over  after¬ 


noon  shoes.  Practical  storm  rubbers. 
Warm,  comfortable  arctics.  Every  style 
of  heel  the  vogue  demands. 

All  the  years  of  experience,  skill  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
have  been  utilized  in  making  these  rub¬ 
bers  so  light  and  elastic  they  give  slim, 
graceful  lines  —  so  durable,  they  give 
absolute  protection. 

You  can  identify  these  rubbers  by  the 
U.  S.  seal  under  the  instep. 

Get  them  when  you  buy  your  shoes  — - 
they  are  on  sale  at  the  same  shops. 

Many  women  have  found  that  this  in¬ 
sures  a  perfect  fit.  A  rainy  day  never  finds 
them  unprepared  —  they  have  the  right 
rubbers  to  insure  protection  for  every  kind 
of  shoe  they  own.  Their  feet 
in  U.  S.  rubbers  will  look  trim 
and  neat  on  the  rainiest  days. 


Tack  this  up  over 
your  shoe  closet 

Never  wear  the  same 
pair  of  shoes  continuously, 
especially  in  wet  weather. 


Always  keep  your  shoes 
on  trees  when  not  in  use. 

Never  get  your  shoes 
wet.  Dampness  discolors 
leather,  causes  it  to  stretch, 
lose  its  shape  and  wear 
out  quickly. 

Have  your  rubbers  fitted 
to  the  shoes  with  which 
you  intend  to  wear  them. 
A  rubber  fitted  too  short 
or  too  narrow  splits  and 
wears  out  quickly.  A  rub¬ 
ber  fitted  too  large  will 
wrinkle  and  crack. 

Run  down  heels  on  your 
shoes  bear  unevenly  on 
the  heels  of  your  rubbers 
and  quickly  ruin  them. 


Never  let  a  rainy  day  find  you 
unprepared.  The  simplest  way  to 
insure  protection  for  every  style  of 


Fifty-three  Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest  Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  Branches 


will  crack  and  stain  them 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Smart  new  shoes — 

one  pouring  wet  day 


At  church  or  the  theatre, 
light,  slim  U.  S.  sandals 
are  practical — they  are  so 
easy  to  slip  on  and  off — 
and  they  are  ample  pro¬ 
tection  for  light  showers 


Ask  for  “U.  S.”  Rubbers 


A  swagger  rain  parasol  gives  added 
smartness  to  your  costume.  U.  S. 
Rubbers,  shapely,  well  made,  are 
designed  to  complete  the  smartest 
rainy  day  attire 


Dainty  evening  slippers 
must  be  protected  even 
in  stepping  from  your 
door  to  your  car.  Many 
women  are  finding  that 
U.  S.  arctics,  trim,  well- 
finished,  warm,  are 
exactly  what  they  have 
always  wanted  for  this 
purpose 


y-' 
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To  what  type 
does  your  skin  belong? 


IS  your  skin  dry  or  oily — sensitive  or  resistant 
— fine  or  large-pored?  Study  your  skin  and  find 
out  to  just  what  type  it  belongs — then  give  it 
the  care  that  suits  its  individual  needs. 

For  every  skin  condition  there  is  a  special  treat¬ 
ment  which,  if  followed  regularly  and  faithfully  each 
day,  will  help  you  to  overcome  the  faults  in  your 
complexion  and  gain  the  smooth,  clear,  flawless  skin 
you  long  for. 

In  the  little  booklet  that  is  wrapped  around  every 
cake  of  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap,  you  will  find  care¬ 
ful  and  scientific  directions  on  the  care  each  type  of 
skin  needs.  Study  the  treatment  recommended  for 
your  skin  and  begin  using  it  tonight.  In  a  week  or 
ten  days  you  will  notice  a  marked  improvement  in 
your  skin  by  natural  methods,  which  is  the  special 
achievement  of  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap. 

Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap  is  sold  at  all  drug  stores 
and  toilet  goods  counters  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Get  a  cake  today  —  begin,  tonight,  the 
treatment  your  skin  needs.  A  25-cent  cake  lasts 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  any  treatment,  and  for 
general  cleansing  use. 


<(Your  treatment  for  one  week ” 

A  beautiful  little  set  of  Woodbury’s  skin 
preparations  sent  to  you  for  25  cents 

Send  25  cents  for  this  dainty  miniature  set 
of  Woodbury’s  skin  preparations,  contain¬ 
ing-  your  complete  Woodbury  treatment  for 
one  week. 

You  will  find,  first,  the  little  booklet,  “A 
Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,”  telling-  you  the 
special  treatment  your  skin  needs;  then  a 
trial  size  cake  of  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap — 
enough  for  seven  nights  of  any  treatment;  a 
sample  tube  of  the  new  Woodbury’s  Facial 
Cream;  and  samples  of  Woodbury’s  Cold 
Cream  and  Facial  Powder,  with  directions 
telling  you  just  how  they  should  be  used. 

Write  today  for  this  special  new 
Woodbury  outfit.  Address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co.,  1911  Spring  Grove  Ave. , 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada ,  address  The 
Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited,  1911  Sher¬ 
brooke  St. ,  Perth ,  Ontario. 


A  skin  that  is  sensitive  or  easily 
irritated  needs  special  care.  Con¬ 
sult  the  little  booklet  that  comes 
•> with  each  cake  of  Woodbury' s 
Facial  Soap  and  learn  the  right 
treatment  for  this  type  of  skin. 


A  booklet  of  the  most  famous  skin  treatments 
ever  formulated 

You  will  find  complete  treatments  for  all  the  commoner  skin 


troubles,  as  well  as  scientific  advice  on  the  skin  and  scalp,  in 
the  booklet,  “A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,”  which  is  wrapped 
around  every  cake  of  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap.  Among  the 
treatments  given  are: 

Blackheads  Enlarged  Pores 

Blemishes  Oily  Skin  and  Shiny  Nose 

Conspicuous  Nose  Pores  Sluggish  Skin 

Tender  Skin 


ltealart  Pictures  Corporation 


AN  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  DEEPER  BEAUTY  OF  HEART  AND  MIND 
WHICH  MRS.  COLE  SO  ELOQUENTLY  TEACHES  IS  MISS  CONSTANCE  BINNEY 


A  NUMBER  OF  THINGS 

ANOTHER  INSPIRING  BEAUTY  TALK 

BY  CELIA  CAROLINE  COLE 


OOMEBODY 
°  Stevenson — 


once  said — we  think  it  was 


“The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  tilings, 
I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings.” 

I  suppose  we  couldn’t  be  much  unhappier 
than  kings  in  this  fascinating  year  of  1920. 
And  for  the  very  same  reason  they  used  to 
be  happy — “The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number 
of  tilings.” 

That’s  why  I  am  unhappy,  too.  And  you, 
the  wild,  riotous,  cluttery  number  of  things. 

Whenever  you  meet  a  person  with  a  radiant 
kind  of  poise,  a  sort  of  moimtain-top  vision, 
clear,  shining,  wide,  and  with  a  glad,  young 
enthusiasm  over  the  kind  of  things  one  ought 
to  be  enthusiastic  about,  even  though  she’s 
ninety  and  looks  as  ageless  as  daylight  and 
as  ready  for  anything  as  a  puppy,  you  can 
just  say  to  yourself,  “She’s  got  over  the  ‘num¬ 
ber  of  things,'  she’s  topped  it.” 

She  has  thrown  away  all  the  things  she  didn’t 
need,  she  has  learned  to  travel  light. 

She  has  learned  that  under  all  the  different 
religions  and  philosophies  there  is  just  one 
truth;  that  right  above  all  the  scurrying,  con¬ 
fused  running  hither  and  yon,  there  is  just  one 
direction,  as  definite  as  a  sunbeam,  and  that 
ultimately  everybody  will  find  and  take  it, 
and  that  if  God  can  wait  patiently  to  let  them 
find  it,  she  can. 

She  knows  that  in  spite  of  all  the  awful 
things  that  can  happen  to  men  and  nations, 
those  tilings  can  never  destroy  them,  they  can 
only,  in  the  long,  long  rim  build  them;  only 
destroy  the  things  in  them  that  ultimately 
had  to  be  destroyed. 


CHE  knows  that  back  of  all  the  husbands  she 

might  have  had,  known  and  unknown,  surely 
there  was  one,  and  maybe  two  or  eight,  that 
would  have  been  better  on  the  whole  than 
this  one!  Still  she  knows  that  no  matter 
what  husband  she  might  have  had,  he  would 
have  been  imperfect  in  that  most  trying  of  all 
alliances,  marriage — and  so  she  doesn’t  waste 
herself  with  regret. 

She  knows  that  imder  all  the  tortuous,  con¬ 
tradicting  methods  of  lighting  age  and  ugli¬ 
ness,  there  are  only  a  few  fundamental  truths, 
all  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  method  ,  and 
so  she  fits  those  fundamentals  into  a  system 
of  her  own  and  throws  all  the  rest  away. 

She  knows  that  back  of  her  exasperating 
cook  is  a  human  being  just  as  lonely  and  funny 
and  wistful  as  she  is.  She  has  learned,  when 
she  comes  to  a  hill,  not  to  wring  her  hands 
over  its  height  and  her  own  weariness,  but  to 
sit  right  down  and  go  over  her  pack  and  throw 
away  all  the  things  she  doesn’t  need;  and  she 
doesn’t  let  anybody  else  decide  for  her  what 
she  needs,  either;  if  she  happens  to  need  her 
jade  earring  more  than  she  does  her  loaf  of 
bread — all  right,  she  docs! 

And  so,  because  she  travels  light,  she  walks 
gallantly.  She  has  time  to  laugh,  and  think, 
and  be.  She  has  time  for  adventures. 

People  grow  old  because  they  cease  to  have 
adventures,  because  they  let  their  emotions 
dry  up,  because  they  listen  too  closely  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  because  they  say,  “I’m  too  old 
to  care  about  that.” 

Every  November  we  begin  life  afresh. 
We  always  think  we’ll  begin  in  October,  and 
so  start  in  a  neck  ahead  of  everybody  else. 


But  we’re  so  busy  riding  around  under  gold 
and  crimson  trees  or  striding  over  moors  that 
have  all  the  colors  in  the  world  on  them  and 
dreaming  big  dreams  and  hoping  the  heavenly 
tan  we’ve  accumulated  won’t  leave  us  over¬ 
night,  that  we  never  really  begin  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  Then  we  spank  and  shake  our  house  into 
shape,  go  over  our  last  year’s  clothes,  decide 
to  bring  our  child  up  much  more  firmly,  and 
know,  just  absolutely  know,  that  not  once  this 
year  will  our  husband  have  to  swear  because 
his  purple  hose  haven't  been  mended. 

And  all  that  is  what  November  is  for. 

It’s  the  time  to  begin  all  new.  It’s  the  time 
to  go  over  all  your  possessions  from  the  attic 
to  your  newest  theory  about  the  Reason  for 
Every  tiling,  and  throw  away,  simplify,  get 
rid  of  as  big  a  number  of  things  as  you  can. 

There’s  worry.  Stuff  it  right  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  and  open  all  the  dampers.  Worrying 
over  one  wrinkle  has  made  two  from  the  very 
beginning  of  time,  and  whoever  it  was  that 
invented  time,  by  the  way,  should  go  down  hi 
history  as  the  enemy  of  the  Great  Creator  who 
made  eternity.  Worrying  about  anything 
that  has  happened  is  like  putting  a  tack-hole 
in  a  rubber  tire — you’re  going  to  pay  for  it 
later. 

Worry  makes  your  hair  fall  out  and  your 
friends  fall  off.  It  makes  you  buy  the  wrong 
clothes,  marry  the  wrong  man,  use  your  head 
clumsily,  choose  the  wrong  beauty  specialist. 

And  this  last  thing  is  the  tiling  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  talk  about  though  we  always  have 
to  talk  about  universes  and  other  odds  and 
ends  first ,  because  that’s  the  way  we’re  built. 

'THERE’S  something  very  disconcerting, 
isn’t  there,  hi  reading  advertisements  of 
different  creams,  soaps,  methods,  or  in  going 
about  to  different  beauty  shops,  because  they 
seem  to  contradict  each  other;  they  seem,  in 
fact,  to  give  the  direct  he  to  each  other! 

That  confused  us,  too,  at  first,  when  we 
started  in  on  this  work.  But  as  we  patted 
around  into  this  shop  and.  that,  tried  out  and 
analyzed  this  cream,  that  soap,  this  tonic, 
that  massage,  we  learned  this: 

THAT 

— all  the  good  proprietors  and  creators 
of  these  various  tilings  are  in  earnest,  they 
believe  in  and  respect  their  work. 

— they  all  have  the  same  fundamentals, 
namely,  the  firming  up  of  muscles  that  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life  have  pulled  loose  and  lax; 
the  preservation  of  the  texture  of  young  skin, 
thinness,  clearness,  softness;  the  stimulation  of 
the  circulation  for  the  sake  of  color  in  skin  and 
hair  and  eyes  and  also  for  the  glossiness  and 
thickness  of  hair,  that  young,  alive  look  that 
worry  and  wear  and  tear  (not  time)  take  away 
from  one ;  the  retention  of  the  contour  of  youth 
in  the  body,  a  beautiful  slimness,  elasticity, 
buoyancy,  a  battle  against  the  scrawniness 
of  age  or  the  thickening  of  the  waistline  and 
the  throat  and  between  the  shoulders  in  the 
back;  a  harmony  externally  with  the  type 
mentally. 

— those  of  them  who  have  chosen  a  soap 
method  have  got  good  results  from  it. 

— those  who  think  soap  is  ruinous  and  use 
only  cold-cream  have  got  good  results  from 
it. 

Concluded  on  page  10  7 
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Flesh  Beauty  Powder  sent  unless  another  shade  requested 


Brings  Beauty  While  You  Sleep 

When  you  apply  Pompeian  Night  Cream  (an  improved  cold  cream) 
before  retiring,  dawn  finds  your  skin  softened,  soothed  and  refreshed. 
It  cleans  from  the  pores  the  dust  and  grit  of  the  day,  and  builds  into 
your  face  a  lasting  loveliness.  It  brings,  while  you  sleep,  the  beauty  of 
a  soft,  youthful  skin.  Pompeian  Night  Cream  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists 
at  50c  and  $1.00  a  jar. 

Other  popular  Pompeian  toilet  preparations  are  Pompeian  DAY  Cream 
(vanishing),  which  removes  face  shine;  Pompeian  BEAUTY  Powder,  a  powder 
that  stays  on;  Pompeian  BLOOM,  a  rouge  that  won’t  crumble;  Pompeian 
MASSAGE  Cream;  and  Pompeian  FRAGRANCE  (a  30c  talcum  with 
an  exquisite  new  odor).  Samples  and  Art  Panel  sent  for  a  dime.  Clip 
the  coupon  now. 

Marguerite  Clark  Art  Panel  and  Samples 

Miss  Marguerite  Clark  posed  especially  for  this  1921  Pompeian  Beauty  Art  Panel  en¬ 
titled,  “Absence  Cannot  Hearts  Divide.’’  The  rare  beauty  and  charm  of  Miss  Clark  are 
faithfully  reproduced  in  dainty  col  ors  in  this  Art  Panel.  Size,  28  x  7  H  inches.  Samples  of 
the  three  Instant  Beauty  preparations,  Pompeian  Beauty  Powder,  Pompeian  Day  Cream 
and  Pompeian  Bloom,  sent  with  the  Art  Panel.  Also  samples  of  Pompeian  Night  Cream 
and  Pompeian  Fragrance,  a  talcum.  All  for  a  dime  (in  coin).  Please  clip  coupon  now. 

THE  POMPEIAN  COMPANY,  2099  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


'Absence  Cannot 
Hearts  Divide” 


‘Don’t  Envy 
Beauty— Use 
Pompeian. 


Guarantee 

The  name  Pompeian  on  any 
package  is  your  guarantee  ot 
quality  and  safety.  Should  you 
not  be  completely  satisfied,  the 
purchase  price  will  be  gladly 
refunded  by  The  Pompeian  Co., 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Address 


City.. 

State 


THE  POMPEIAN  COMPANY 

2099  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  a  dime  for  a  1921  Marguerite 
Clark  Art  Panel  entitled,  “Absence  Cannot  Hearts 
Divide.’’  Also  Instant  Beauty  samples,  and  samples 
of  Night  Cream  and  Fragrance  (a  talcum). 


Name 
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She  Has 
Learned  to 
Eat  “Square 
Meals  ” 


“A  Cube 
Makes 
a  Cup” 

“Simply  Add 
Boiling 
Water” 


Her  lagging  appetite  was  a  constant 
worry  to  her  mother  because  even  the 
daintiest  dishes  failed  to  tempt  her.  At 
last  her  mother  found  that  the  way  to 
make  one  hungry  at  meal  time  is  to  begin 
the  meal  with  something  hot,  tasty,  appe¬ 
tite-appealing.  And  she  discovered  that 
Hot  Steero  was  just  the  thing  to  serve. 
Then  there  was  no  more  toying  with  food 
— no  coaxing  to  get  her  to  eat. 

It  was  a  simple  solution  to  the  problem, 
and  better  still,  Hot  Steero  was  the  easiest 
thing  to  make.  Just  put  a  Steero  Cube 
into  a  cup  and  add  boiling  water — all 
made  in  no  time. 

Put  Steero  on  your  order  list  today — 
and  insist  that  you  get  Steero. 


Steero  Cubes — the  name  Steero  is  on  every 
wrapper — are  sold  in  boxes  of  12.  If  not  readily 
obtainable  at  your  dealer’s,  we  will  mail  direct 
upon  receipt  of  35  cents.  Large  families,  clubs, 
boarding  houses,  and  hotels  will  find  the  tins  of 


50  and  100  more  convenient.  Ask  your  grocer, 
druggist,  or  delicatessen  dealer  for  Steero. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  of  Steero  Cubes  so 
that  you  may  learn  how  good  Hot  Steero  tastes,  what 
a  wonderful  flavor  it  has.  Write  today.  If  you  enclose 
ten  cents  we  will  also  send  you  the  64-page  Steero 
Cook  Book,  full  of  practical  and  delicious  recipes — 
helpful  to  every  housewife. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  262  William  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  for 

American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 


VACUUM  CLEANER 
VIRTUES 

BlY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home-Economics  Editor 


WILL  YOUR  VACUUM  CLEANER: 
Last ? 

Clean  effectively? 

Harm  the  carpets? 

Tire  the  Operator? 

Cost  too  much  to  operate? 

OF  COURSE  you  want  a  vacuum 
cleaner;  every  woman  does.  The 
broom  as  the  one  implement  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  has  had  its  innings;  it  has  been  at  work 
ever  since  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
N ot  that  this  is  a  funeral  sermon  for  the  broom ; 
you  need  it  just  as  much  as  ever  for  certain 
work  about  your  home.  No  one  would  attempt 
to  keep  house  without  a  broom  of  course. 

But  if  you  attempt  to  sweep  a  room  clean 
with  a  broom,  no  matter  how  clever  you  are  at 
sweeping,  you  are  bound  to  be  inefficient  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place  the  dirt  you  get 
will  be  merely  surface  dirt;  down  under  the 
rug  or  the  carpet  are  layers  of  choking  dust 
which  will  come  out  in  clouds  in  your  Spring  or 
Fall  house-cleaning  later  on. 

In  the  second  place,  if  you  do  strenuous 
sweeping  with  a  broom  you  will  fill  the  air 
temporarily  with  flying  particles  of  dust. 
Microbes  and  bacteria  love  the  dust;  you  can 
see  for  yourself  just  how  healthful  such  a 
practise  is  bound  to  be. 

TMs  dust  settles  on  the  furniture  and  the 
walls.  You  have  merely  dislodged  it  from  the 
carpet  to  have  it  go  somewhere  else.  Your 
dusty  house  requires  more  work  with  a  damp 


HERE  IS  A  TYPE  OF  CLEANER  WHICH 

CLEANS  BY  SUCTION  ALONE.  NOTE 

THE  NARROW  NOZLE  AND  THE  HORI¬ 
ZONTALLY  PLACED  MOTOR 

or  oiled  cloth.  This  method  does  not  seem 
very  up  to  date  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 

The  vacuum  cleaner  cleans  in  a  clean  way. 
Dusting  is  unnecessary ,  because  you  have  not 
set  the  dirt  in  motion  into  the  air  about  you  at 
all.  The  dirt  has  been  taken  from  the  carpet 
directly  to  a  place  where  it  can  be  quickly  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

BUYING  A  VACUUM  CLEANER 
THERE  are  so  many  vacuum  cleaners, 
however,  that  a  woman  setting  out  to  buy 
one  becomes  confused  and  does  not  know  what 
she  wants. 

The  Home-Economics  Department  of  the 
magazine  is  not  going  to  advise  you  to  buy  one 
kind  of  vacuum  cleaner  rather  than  another. 
We  think  we  can,  however,  pretty  well  explain 
to  you  the  differences  between  the  various 
types,  and  that  explanation  ought  to  help  you 
make  your  own  decis¬ 
ion,  for  you  will  know 
what  the  conditions  of 
your  home  demand  in 
such  a  machine. 

Of  the  electric  clean¬ 
ers  there  are  really  two 
widely  varying  types. 

One  of  these  cleans  by 
suction  alone,  and  has 
an  intense  suction  power 
sufficient  to  take  up  sand, 
grit  and  dirt  enmeshed  in 
the  fibers  of  the  rug  or 
carpet,  and  even  that  dirt 
which  has  sifted  on  to  the 
floor  below  the  carpet. 

The  other  type  has  a 
brush  which  revolves  at 
quite  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  setting  in  motion 
dirt,  grime  and  sand 
lodged  in  the  fibers  of 
the  carpet  or  the  rug, 
getting  this  dirt  out  where  the  suction  can  get 
at  it,  also  picking  up  all  clinging  threads  and 
lint  for  the  suction  to  remove.  The  speed  of 
air  drawn  through  the  carpet  with  this 
machine  is  less  than  that  of  the  first,  but  it 
cleans  differently.  It  does  not  need  so  great 
an  air  speed  on  account  of  its  different  method. 
It  beats  and  sweeps,  and  then  carries  away  by 
suction,  while  the  first  type  merely  suctions  dirt. 


THIS  IS  A  BRISTLE  BRUSH  WHICH  IS 

NOT  RUN  BY  THE  MOTOR,  BUT  BY 

THE  MOTION  OF  THE  WHEELS,  MUCH 

LIKE  A  CARPET-SWEEPER.  VERTICALLY 
INSTALLED  MOTOR 

Manufacturers  of  the  first  type,  the  one  that 
cleans  by  suction  alone,  recommend  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  cleaning,  the  ordinary  carpet- 
sweeper  to  take  up  threads  and  lint,  and  then 
their  suction  cleaner  to  remove  embedded  dirt  . 

You  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  nozles 
of  these  two  machines.  The  machine  which 
cleans  by  suction  alone  usually  has  a  narrow 
nozle  in  order  to  develop  intense  speed  of  air. 
A  larger  nozle  means  a  greater  surface  for  the 
air  to  pass  through,  which  would  naturally 
tend  to  lessen  the  intensity  at  all  points 
covered  by  the  nozle. 

Suction  power  of  a  cleaner  may,  of  course, 
depend  on  other  things  than  the  size  of  the 
nozle.  A  large  motor  or  one  that  has  greater 
speed  may  offset  the  larger  nozle,  so  that  just 
as  much  air  speed  is  developed  as  with  a  narrow 
nozle  in  combination  with  a  regulation-size 
motor  which  revolves  at  ordinary  speed. 
Then,  too,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fan¬ 
housing,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fan 
blades  have  an  influence  on  the  speed  with 
which  air  will  be  sucked  through  the  carpet. 
The  relation  of  all  these  things  to  one  another 
is  important.  When  all  other  things  are  equal, 
the  size  of  the  nozle  is  the  determining  factor. 

Between  these  two  extreme  types  of  cleaners 
there  are  all  sorts  of  combinations,  adaptations, 
modifications  and  variations. 

There  are  machines  with  brushes  in  the 
nozle,  not  motor-driven,  but  operated  by  the 
motion  of  the  machine  like  a  carpet-sweeper. 
These  depend  on  suction  to  get  the  embedded 
dirt,  while  their  slowly  revolving  brush  picks 
up  ravelings  and  lint.  Their  manufacturers 
claim  that  the  motor-driven  brush  which  re¬ 
volves  at  high  speed,  wears  the  rugs. 

It  would  seem  that  the  nozle  in  this  cleaner 
would  have  to  be  a  little  wider  than  it  is  in 
those  which  clean  by  suction  alone,  in  order  to 
admit  the  brush. 

There  is  one  machine  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  its  “rubber-fingered”  brush 
operated  by  the  motor.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  is  easier  on  rugs  than  a  motor- 
driven  bristle  brush. 

Some  sweepers  have  a  motor-driven  brush 
revolving  at  a  regulated  and  lowered  speed. 
Some  have  a  stationary  brush  on  the  nozle,  not 
revolving  at  all,  to  brush  up  threads  and  lint. 


IN  THIS  CLEANER  A  RUBBER-FINGERED 
BRUSH  IS  OPERATED  BY  THE  HORIZON¬ 
TALLY  PLACED  MOTOR 

MOTORS 

'J'HE  motor  is  the  heart 
of  the  cleaner,  and 
unless  it  is  of  a  good 
standard  make,  the  effi¬ 
ciency,  lasting  qualities 
and  power  of  the  machine 
may  not  be  of  the 
best.  Consider  carefully 
whether  you  will  have  a 
motor  that  is  vertically 
installed,  or  one  which 
is  horizontally  placed. 

When  the  motor  is  in 
a  vertical  position  all 
the  weight  of  the  fan  and 
armature  rests  on  the 
lower  bearing.  With  a 
horizontally  installed 
motor  the  weight  is 
equally  divided  between 
the  two  bearings.  The 
wearing  qualities  of  a 
motor  depend  much  up¬ 
on  the  way  it  is  installed.  Equal  distribution 
of  weight  on  the  bearings  is  claimed  to  be 
desirable,  and  good  oiling  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  If  the  design  of  the  machine  is  such  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  oil  working  through 
to  the  commutator,  that  machine  should  be 
avoided.  There  are  several  well-known 
cleaners  which  have  vertically  installed  motors, 
Concluded  on  page  81 


A  BRISTLE  BRUSH  RUN  BY  THE  MOTOR 
BEATS  AND  SWEEPS,  AND  THEN  CAR¬ 
RIES  AWAY  THE  DIRT  BY  SUCTION. 
MOTOR  IS  VERTICALLY  INSTALLED 
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The  drudgery  of  dishwashing  is  surely 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

Every  day  women  write  me  for  the  book¬ 
let  "The  Eight  Hour  Day  in  the  Home,  " 
mentioning  the  Dishwasher  even  though 
they  were  first  interested  in  some  other 
Western  Electric  appliance. 


You  face  your  guests 
but  in  the  back  of  your 
head — dishes ! 

DIRTY  DISHES*— mountains  of  them— to 
be  washed.  For  if  it’s  “The  more  the 
merrier”  in  the  dining  room,  it’s  "The  more  the 
miserabler”  in  the  kitchen,  after  the  fun’s  over. 
Many  are  the  women  who  have  wailed  "the  worst 
part  of  housekeeping  is  dishwashing.” 

And  no  wonder,  for  scarcely  any  household 
task  is  as  dirty  and  as  monotonous  as  the  washing 
of  dishes. 

And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  amount 
of  time  that  must  be  spent  over  your  dishes? 
Just  think,  the  one  who  washes  dishes  for  the 
average  family  has  to  stand  over  a  dishpan  of  hot 
water  between  one  and  two  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year. 

That  means  almost  two  months  of  working  time 
out  of  every  year  spent  with  your  hands  soaking 
in  hot,  dirty,  greasy  dishwater.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  you  never  "get  anywhere,”  for  almost  as 
soon  as  it’s  done  it  must  be  started  over  again. 

Dishwashing  no  longer 
necessary 

They  have  been  trying  for  a 
long  while  to  make  electricity 
do  for  dishwashing  what  it  has 
succeeded  so  well  in  doing  for 
clothes- washing — eliminate 
drudgery.  But  until  recently 
I  had  not  seen  an  electrical 
dishwasher  that  I  felt  I  could 
recommend. 

The  Western  Electric  dish¬ 
washer  has  removed  my  scruples. 

It  really  does  all  the  things  that 
a  dishwasher  should  do.  And  it 
goes  even  further,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  it  is 
not  only  a  wonderful  dishwasher,  but  a  perfectly 
practical  kitchen  table  as  well. 

The  cost  of  electricity  for  operating  it  is  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  day,  and  as  it  has  a  universal 
motor,  I  can  take  my  dishwasher  from  city  to 
country,  from  direct  to  alternating  current,  without 
changing  any  part  of  the  machine. 

A  help  to  the  servant  problem 

Just  because  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
maid  is  no  reason  why  you  do  not  need  an  electric 
dishwasher. 

If  we  wives  followed  our  husbands’  examples  in 
studying  methods  of  lightening  the  drudgery  of  our 
employees,  our  servant  problem  might  not  be  so  acute. 

And  “general  housework’’  would  certainly  be 
made  more  attractive  if  the  hard  part  of  dishwash¬ 
ing  were  eliminated. 

Why,  in  a  small  family  where  you  wash  dishes 


electrically,  the  dishes  for  three  meals — -luncheon, 
dinner  and  breakfast  the  next  morning — can  be 
slipped  into  the  dishwasher  and  cleaned  up  all 
together  at  the  start  of  the  day’s  work.  Then 
dishwashing  can  be  forgotten  until  the  next  day. 

A  man  would  say,  “That’s  the  effi¬ 
cient  way  of  doing  it.”  Of  course  he’s 
right.  We  women  are  too  inclined  to 
do  our  work  the  way  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  did.  It’s  time  we 
woke  up. 

Saves  breakage  too 

It  isn’t  all  carelessness — that  chip¬ 
ping  and  breaking  of  china  and  glass¬ 
ware.  A  wet,  slippery  plate  or  glass 
isn’t  the  easiest  thing  to  handle,  as  you 
know. 

But  that’s  all  eliminated 
with  this  dishwasher.  You 
put  the  dishes  in  soiled  and 
take  them  out  clean  and  dry.  And  there’s 
no  fumbly  handling  with  a  dish  cloth. 

And  speaking  of  dish  cloths,  isn’t  it 
a  blessing  to  be  able  to  do  away  with 
the  dirty  things,  for  there  is  no  dish 
wiping  necessary  with  the  electrical 
dishwasher.  When  you  take  them 
out,  the  dishes  are  dry  and  all  ready 
to  put  away. 

Seems  like  magic,  but  simple 
after  all 

Still  there’s  nothing  complicated 
about  the  operation  of  electrical  dish¬ 
washing.  You  just  set  the  dishes  in 
the  racks  and  snap  the  switch.  Hot, 
cleansing  water  sprays  and  steams  over 
them  until  every  bit  of  dirt  and  grease 
has  gone.  Five  to  ten  minutes  of  this 
does  the  trick;  then  drain  off  the 


water,  rinse  the  dishes  right  in  the  dishwasher 
and  in  five  minutes  more  they’ve  drained  and 
dried  themselves. 

Turns  into  a  kitchen  table 

That’s  really  a  big  feature  of  this  Western  Electric 
Dishwasher.  It’s  useful  all  the  time. 

Just  put  down  the  lid  of  the  dishwasher  and  you 
have  a  sanitary,  white  enamel  topped  table  that  any 
housewife  would  be  proud  to  have  in  her  kitchen, 
even  if  it  wasn’t  one  of  the  biggest  labor  savers 
that  electricity  has  as  yet  made  possible. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  I  know  that  you’ll  like  this 
Western  Electric  Dishwasher.  I  can’t  do  it  justice 
by  description,  but  if  you’ll  look  up  the  dealer  in 
your  town  who  sells  it  and  have  him  demonstrate 
it,  you’ll  be  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  I  am. 


Western  Electric 

^Dishwasher  and  Kitchen  Table 


There  is  no  disguise  for  hands 
disfigured  by  endless  soaking 
in  greasy  dishwater 
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The  light  weight  of  the 
Western  Electric  Vacuum 
Sweeper  makes  it  easy  to 
handle. 


The  Western  Electric 
Sewing  Machine  makes 
sewing  a  pleasure. 


Let  me  send  you  this  book 
on  how  to  do  your  work 
more  easily  and  quickly. 
Write  Western  Electric 
Housekeeping  Dept., 
Dey  Street  and  Broadway, 
New  York 
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The  Western  Electric 
Washing  Machine  has 
several  points  of  dif¬ 
ference. 


In  electric  irons  too, 
women  are  beginning  to 
find  there’s  a  difference. 
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It  Sews  With  Ease 

Do  all  your  own  sewing  and  enjoy  it!  Simply  place 
this  little  motor  under  the  hand  wheel  of  your  sew¬ 
ing  machine  (old  or  new);  instantly  change  it  to  a 
self-operating  electric.  No  screws  or  bolts  to  at¬ 
tach— no  skill  required  to  operate.  Sews  slow  or 
fast  without  effort  or  drudgery;  no  more  broken 
thread;  always  runs  right. 

It  Whips  Cream 

The  Cream  Whipper  Attachment  is  a  most  ingen¬ 
ious  device.  Without  effort  you  can  whip  cream, 
beat  eggs,  or  make  delicious  mayonnaise 
—'things  you  have  wished  could  be  done 
by  power  instead  of  by  hand. 

It  Fans  Wonderfully 

And  when  you  are  not  sewing,  and  the 
weather  is  warm,  you  can  with  ease  summon  cool 
breezes  by  simply  attaching  the  ingenious  fan  de¬ 
vice  to  the  Hamilton  Beach  Home  Motor.  Imme¬ 
diately  you  have  all  the  comfort  of  an  expensive  fan. 

It  Sharpens  Knives 

Another  of  the  kitchen  needs  is  fulfilled  in  the 
Grinding  Attachment.  You  know  how  much  of 
the  time  you  work  with  dull  knives  because  you 
have  no  satisfactory  way  to  sharpen  them.  Now 
you  can  always  have  keen-edged  cutlery. 

It  Polishes  Silver 

The  bugbear  of  silver  cleaning  day  no  longer  x 
exists  for  you  when  you  have  the  Polishing  At¬ 
tachment  right  at  hand  to  brighten  the  silver.  It 
works  a  magic  transformation— quickly  and  with¬ 
out  effort  on  your  part. 


Polishes 


Phone  Your  Dealer  for  a  Free  Trial 

Any  Electric,  Hardware,  or  Sewing  Machine  Dealer 


YOU  CAN  DRY-CLEAN 

IF  YOU  FOLLOW  THESE  RULES 

BY  RUTH  McNARY  SMITH 

The  first  article  on  Dry-Cleaning  appeared  in  the  October  number 


THE  night  before  cleaning-day,  badly  soiled 
articles,  such  as  gloves,  should  be  put  into 
jars  of  gasoline,  tightly  covered,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  soak  overnight.  This  saves  a  great 
deal  of  rubbing  the  next  day. 

When  everything  is  ready,  pour  hot  water 
into  the  first  dish-pan,  and  set  in  it  a  smaller 
pan  containing  gasoline.  Wash  the  least- 
soiled  articles  first,  working  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  fine,  soft  tooth-brush  may  be  used 
on  badly  soiled  places,  such  as  the  seams  of 
gloves.  A  squeezing  motion  should  be  used 
for  fragile  materials,  but  heavier  fabrics  may 
be  rubbed  as  in  washing. 

As  soon  as  one  article  is  reasonably  clean, 
put  it  into  one  of  the  jars  of  clean  gasoline,  or 
into  the  other  pan  if  too  large  for  the  jar,  and 
when  enough  things  are  ready,  the  final  wash¬ 
ing  and  rinsing  may  begin.  This  prevents 
running  and  streaking,  besides  making  it  easier 
to  remove  the  dirt. 

As  the  washing  gasoline  becomes  dirty,  pour 
it  into  one  of  the  empty  jars,  using  the  funnel, 
and  replace  with  clean  gasoline.  When  ready 
for  rinsing,  fill  both  pans  with  gasoline,  cover¬ 
ing  the  one  in  which  the 
garments  are  placed, 
ready  for  processing. 

By  working  rapidly 
from  one  bowl  of  clear 
gasoline  to  another, 
keeping  the  fabrics  al¬ 
ways  immersed,  better 
results  are  obtained. 

After  the  final  rins¬ 
ing,  put  the  garments 
out  on  the  clean  towels, 
pour  the  gasoline  into 
the  jars,  and  then  hang 
out  the  clothes,  using 
hangers  for  waists  and 
dresses.  If  white  fabrics 
are  dingy  looking,  they 
may  be  left  out  over¬ 
night  for  bleaching,  if 
there  is  no  fog  to  injure 
them. 

When  all  clothes  are 
completely  dry  and  the 
gasoline  odor  has  disap¬ 
peared,  bring  them  in¬ 
side  and  press  on  the 
wrong  side,  being  care¬ 
ful  that  all  spots  have 
been  removed  before 
setting  them  with  the 
hot  iron. 

SPECIAL  CLEAN¬ 
ING  PROBLEMS 
OURFACE  Cleaning 
^  for  Heavy  Garments 
- — Thin  silk  or  woolen 
dresses  may  be  cleaned 
very  successfully  by  the 
method  just  described,  if  plenty  of  gasoline  is 
used,  but  heavy  woolen  or  velvet  articles  are 
better  surface-cleaned. 

The  garment  should  be  looked  over  and 
spots  and  stains  marked  with  a  white  thread. 
If  unlined,  place  wrong  side  up  on  an  ironing- 
board  or  a  table  which  has  been  thickly 
padded  with  newspapers  covered  with  an  old 
sheet.  Then,  with  a  piece  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  or  at  least  of  the  same  color,  soak  the 
whole  surface  with  gasoline,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  spots,  rubbing  them  gently 
with  the  warp  of  the  fabric. 

A  soft  brush  helps  on  heavy  materials.  The 
addition  of  salt  to  the  gasoline  is  often  a  good 
thing. 

When  the  whole  garment  has  been  gone  over 
in  this  way,  rinse  it  with  a  clean  sponge  or 
cloth,  dipped  in  gasoline,  and  dry  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  method  is  successful  be¬ 
cause  it  prevents  rings  and  streaking.  The 
advantage  of  working  from  the  wrong  side  lies 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dirt  being  on  the 
right  side  of  the  fabric  is  washed  out  into  the 
pad  without  Altering  through  to  the  wrong 
side. 

For  lined  garments,  such  as  coats,  one  should 
be  more  sparing  with  the  gasoline,  or  it  will 
run  tlirough  and  streak  the  lining.  When 
onljT  one  part  of  a  garment,  such  as  the  collar, 
needs  cleaning,  it  is  better  to  use  one  of  the 
lighter  solvents  such  as  ether,  for  gasoline  is 
likely  to  run  into  the  surrounding  fabric  and 
leave  a  ring. 

Gloves — Only  white  kid  gloves  should  be 
cleaned  in  gasoline,  as  the  dye  in  the  colored 
ones  is  likely  to  run.  For  successful  cleaning 
of  white  gloves  they  should  be  soaked  over¬ 
night  in  a  jar  of  gasoline,  and  on  being  washed 
the  next  day,  all  the  dirt  removed.  It  is  con¬ 
venient  to  wash  gloves  on  the  hands,  but  some 
persons  think  that  this  stretches  them  more 
than  if  they  are  rubbed  between  the  Angers. 
They  should  be  rinsed  thoroughly,  and,  after 
drying  as  quickly  as  possible,  rubbed  in  corn- 
meal  to  restore  the  luster  and  pliability. 

Colored  kid  gloves  may  be  cleaned  (this 
will  not  remove  stains,  of  course)  by  brushing 
in  a  mixture  of  fullers’  earth  and  powdered 
alum,  in  equal  parts,  being  sure  that  it  is 
rubbed  off  before  wearing.  Art  gum  is  per¬ 
haps  as  satisfactory  as  anything  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  especially  if  used  in  the  beginning. 

Feathers — White  or  light-colored  feathers  of 
any  kind  may  be  successfully  cleaned,  unless 
badly  soiled,  by  covering  them  with  warm 
pipe-clay  or  other  absorbent,  allowing  them 
to  remain  for  a  day  or  so  before  beating  out 
the  powder. 

If  badly  soiled,  better  results  are  obtained 
by  making  a  thin,  cream-like  mixture  of  gaso¬ 
line  or  benzin  with  prepared  chalk,  and  dip¬ 
ping  the  feathers  into  this.  When  the  liquid 
has  evaporated,  beat  out  every  particle  of 
remaining  powder.  Ostrich  feathers  must  be 
recurled  by  steaming,  after  cleaning  in  this  way. 


Stains  which  on  cotton  or  linen  would  be  no 
problem  at  all  must  be  removed  from  silk  and 
wool,  as  a  rule,  by  solvents  and  absorbents. 

REMOVAL  OF  STAINS  FROM 
NON-WASHABLE  FABRICS 

C TAINS  which  are  water-soluble  are  there¬ 
fore  a  very  complex  problem,  especially  on 
silk.  Under  any  circumstances,  stain-removal 
requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  right 
reagent  to  use,  but  considerable  skill  in  apply¬ 
ing  it,  to  avoid  spotting,  streaking  or  fading. 

There  are  some  stains  on  some  materials 
which,  can  nearly  always  be  removed  safely 
by  the  amateur  home-cleaner,  and  there  are 
others  which  should  never  be  attempted  at 
home  but  should  be  sent  at  once  to  a  reliable 
cleaner.  Very  often  even  he  refuses  to  assume 
the  risk  of  doing  a  hazardous  bit  of  cleaning, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  often  wiser 
to  make  some  change  in  the  garment,  by  add¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  trimming,  or  making  a  tuck,  or 
even  by  replacing  a  gore  or  front  of  a  waist, 
rather  than  have  it  entirely  ruined  in  an  effort 
to  remove  a  stain. 

Very  often  a  stain 
such  as  ink,  unless  too 
large,  is  much  less 
conspicuous  than  the 
spot  left  after  its  re¬ 
moval.  So  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  knowing 
when  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 

Grease  Stains  — 
Grease  alone  may  be 
removed  from  almost 
any  kind  of  a  fabric 
with  safety,  but  when 
mixed  with  dirt,  tar  or 
other  foreign  material, 
the  process  is  quite 
another  matter.  The 
simple  grease  stain 
may  usually  be  re¬ 
moved  by  applying  a 
hot  absorbent,  and  re¬ 
peating  until  it  disap¬ 
pears. 

For  a  stubborn  stain, 
place  a  piece  of  paper 
or  blotting  paper  over 
the  absorbent  clay,  and 
set  a  warm,  not  hot, 
iron  on  it  for  a  short 
time.  This  softens  and 
melts  the  fat,  which 
the  absorbent  immedi¬ 
ately  takes  up.  This 
is  the  only  treatment 
advisable  for  very- 
fragile,  delicate  fabrics. 

If  a  grease  stain  is 
caked  with  dirt  or  other 
foreign  material,  benzin  or  ether  should  be 
used.  No  matter  what  the  reagent,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  application  will  give  best  results : 

Prepare  a  pad  at  least  an  inch  thick  of 
cheese-cloth  and  cotton,  or  other  absorbent 
material.  Place  the  spot  right  side  down  over 
this  pad,  and  then  with  a  piece  of  the  same 
material  apply  the  solvent  to  the  spot,  spar¬ 
ingly  enough  so  it  will  not  run  out  into  the 
fabric,  but  go  through  to  the  pad.  Rub  gently 
between  the  Angers  between  applications,  to 
loosen  the  stain.  After  the  spot  has  disap¬ 
peared,  dry  as  quickly  as  possible  and  press 
on  the  wrong  side.  If  a  ring  is  noticeable  in 
spite  of  these  precautions,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  sponge  the  gore  of  the  skirt  or 
other  portion  of  the  stained  garment  to  ob¬ 
literate  it. 

Other  comparatively  easy  stains  to  remove 
are:  paint,  if  fairly  fresh,  using  turpentine; 
paraffin,  using  an  absorbent  and  a  hot  iron; 
and  pitch,  with  turpentine,  using  an  absorbent 
and  an  iron  to  remove  any  greasy  traces  left 
by  the  turpentine. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  861,  Removal  of  Stains 
from  Clothing,  may  be  obtained  free  from  the 
Division  of  Publications,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  gives  further 
useful  information  on  this  subject. 

Stains  which  can  rarely  be  removed  with 
success  at  home  are  ink  on  wool  or  silk,  dye 
stains,  ice-cream  from  silk,  or  most  food 
stains,  such  as  chocolate,  cocoa,  fruit  or  coffee 
stains,  from  non-washable  fabrics.  Grass,  rust 
and  perspiration  stains  on  wool  and  silk  are 
usually  too  difficult  for  the  amateur  to  remove 
safely. 

WASHING  VERSUS  DRY-CLEANING 

'T'HERE  is  a  good  deal  in  knowing  what 
not  to  dry-clean.  For  some  fabrics  wash¬ 
ing,  especially-  if  done  with  a  mild  detergent 
like  soap-bark,  is  more  satisfactory.  Gasoline 
works  very  well  for  a  time,  but,  unless  used 
very  skilfully,  after  a  while  the  garments  be¬ 
come  rather  dingy-looking,  and  washing  is 
the  only  answer,  if  at  all  possible. 

Many  women  prefer  having  their  lingerie 
waists  and  Georgette  blouses  dry-cleaned  the 
Arst  few  times,  especially  if  they  have  flu  ing 
or  other  elaborate  trimming.  But  after  a  time 
it  is  better  to  have  them  laundered. 

Sweaters,  if  in  delicate  colors,  or  in  more 
than  one  shade,  are  better  dry-cleaned  as  long 
as  possible.  Washing  removes  most  of  the 
natural  oil  and  they  soil  more  quickly.  In 
fact  this  is  true  of  any  woolen  fabric. 

Soft  silks  like  charmeuse  or  foulard  may  be 
cleaned  very  successfully  at  home,  but  it  is 
very  risky  to  attempt  velvet,  taffeta  or  plaited 
chiffon  or  Georgette  gowns,  white  serge,  or 
garments  with  heavy  metallic  trimming. 

All  these  more  difficult  and  technical  prob¬ 
lems  should  only  be  attempted  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  cleaner  who  has  the  experience  and 
facilities  to  do  them  properly. 


SOAK  BADLY  SOILED  ARTICLES  OVER¬ 


NIGHT  IN  GASOLINE 
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Premium  ham  and  chicken 

en  casserole 


Put  some  butter  or  fat  in  a  frying  pan  and 
in  it  brown  a  thick  slice  of  ham  and  the 
joints  of  a  chicken.  Transfer  them  to  a  casse¬ 
role  and  cover  the  ham  with  milk  which  has 
been  slightly  thickened.  Put  the  cover  on 
the  casserole  and  set  in  the  oven  to  bake  for 
two  hours.  Season  the  gravy  and  serve. 

Cooked  together  in  this  way  the  ham  and 
chicken  flavors  blend  into  one  delicious 


whole.  The  family  will  vow  they  have  never 
tasted  a  finer  meat  dish.  So  savory,  so  tender 
and  so  good! 

In  ordering  the  ham  make  sure  it  is  Swift’s 
Premium.  Swift’s  Premium  Ham  is  just 
right  when  you  buy  it,  sweet,  mild  and  fine- 
textured.  No  need  to  parboil  it,  before 
broiling  or  frying.  There  is  no  excessive  salt 
in  Swift’ s  Premium  Ham.  It  comes  just  right. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Swift’s 

Premium 

Ham 


i 
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Margaret  Eloiseand  Marian  Eliza¬ 
beth  Calderwood,  of  Traer,  Iowa. 


David  Leslie  and  Dorothy  Jean 
thnkly,  of  Eagle  Qrove,  Iowa. 


— all  Eagle  Brand  babies  and  all  growing 
huskier  and  better-natured  every  day  when 
last  heard  from.  It  is  under  just  such  trying 
feeding  conditions  as  are  met  in  the  feeding 
of  twins  that  Eagle  Brand  has  its  most  happy 
effect.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the  babies 
shown  above,  they  came  into  the  world 
weighing  only  2hj  pounds  each.  After 
their  rapid,  healthy  progress  on  Eagle 
Brand,  their  mother  wrote:  “They  are 
fine,  strong,  healthy  girls  today”. 

For  puny  babies,  handicapped  because 
Mother  is  unable  to  nurse  them,  Eagle 
Brand  has  proved  particularly  effective.  It 
is  just  pure,  dairy  milk  combined  with  the 
best  refined  sugar,  and  babies  who  have 
failed  to  gain  weight  and  strength  through 
their  inability  to  digest  other  foods  have 
thrived  upon  Eagle  Brand.  For  63  years  it 
has  been  tested  by  actual  results.  Don’t 
experiment  with  your  baby. 

Eagle  Brand  is  uniform  in  all  seasons  and  in  all 
places.  You  can  always  get  it  from  your  grocer — 
or  your  druggist.  Always  uniform. 

FREE — The  Borden  Baby  Book  and  “ Baby’s 

Welfare” — two  booklets  every  mother  should  have. 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY 

Borden  Building  New  York 


Mtum 1 .  .... 


Eugene  and  Edward 
Collman,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  ,  with  their  brother 
John  J  Collman. 


Mark  of  The  Borden  Compaq 

fie?.  V.  S.  Fat.  Off.  1. 


Preserved  Milk 

^!nsteS^Lan<i  for  additional  P*"?  t&e 


N-*W  YORK,  U.  S.  A* 


~23cm/e4i4 

THE  NATION’S  MILK 


Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk 
Evaporated  Milk 
Malted  Milk 
Milk  Chocolate 
Condensed  Coffee 

rtf 


Established  1857 
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nA  Wall  of  Wood 

Around  Your  Food” 

(The  Book  Is  Ready— Are  You?) 


tected  in  their  lon^ — or 
short  —  journey  from  their 
source  to  your  pantry  may 
not  have  been  considered  by 
you  before.  We,  however, 
have  thought  of  it — and  so 
are  spending,  our  money  to 
tell  you. 

We  raise  the  question 
here  and  now  for  your  pro¬ 
tection. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  INSIST 

— and  keep  on  insisting, — that 
all  the  STAPLES — flour, 
sug,ar,  salt,  rice,  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc. — that  you  are 
asked  to  buy  shall  come  in 


“ The  Good  Kept  In — The  Rest  Kept  Out ” 


so  you  may  have  the  pleasant — 
and  satisfactory — feeling  that  they 
have  not  been  subject  to  any  form 
of  contamination  en  route. 

Because  the  “en  route”  is  a  devious 
one,  leading  through  freight  cars, 
warehouses,  steamboats,  docks, 
trucks,  wagons,  and  across  perspir¬ 
ing,  shoulders. 

Many  a  husky  pair  of  hands,  many 
a  stout  back,  has  helped  them 
alon&  their  journey.  (Many  “close 
contacts.") 

You  can  see  how  vitally  important 
it  becomes  that  they  have  the  “pro¬ 
tecting  wall  of  wood”  between 
them  and  all  forms  of  exposure  to 
any  form  of  contamination  in  their 
travels. 

You  should  insist  on  it  for  the 
sake  of  your  health  and  the  fam¬ 
ily’s.  Just  ask  the  grocer  if  what 
you  are  buying  ‘came  in  a  barrel.’ 
He  knows.  And  he’s  interested. 
(He  ou&ht  to  be — for  your  sake.) 

OUR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
“ Some  Light  in  Dark  Corners” 

is  an  Illuminating  book  in  text  as  well  as 
title.  It  g,oes  into  some  “pure  food”  facts 
and  factors  that  are  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive.  It  is  written  in  a  “li&ht” 
vein,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  read. 

It  has  a  message  for  YOU  that  you  NEED 
to  read  and  act  upon. 

So,  before  you  turn  the  pa&e,  write  for 
this  important  book.  Yo'u  will  be  &lad 
you  did — but  how  can  you  be  &lad  you 
did  unless  you  do? 

Use  the  coupon  if  more  convenient.  Just 
address  the  “Slack”  division  of 

THE  ASSOCIATED  COOPERAGE 
INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA 

2000  Railway  Exchange  Bld&.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK  — Why  Not 
Mail  It  NOW  ? 


“Slack”  Division 

Associated  Cooperate  Industries  of  America, 

2000  Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  book,  “Some 
Lifeht  in  Dark  Comers.” 

Name . . . 

Address . 

City . State . 


Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

“MOTHER  AND  CHILD,”  BY  MARY  CASSATT 

WHAT  HOWARD’S  MOTHER 

LEARNED 

BY  FLORENCE  SWIFT  WRIGHT,  R.  N. 


D/fISS  WRIGHT  shares  with  Miss  Van 
~  ^  Blarcom  the  distinction  of  being  a 
pioneer  in  the  larger  achievements  of  modern 
nursing  and  the  author  of  standard  literature 
on  the  subject.  Her  “Industrial  Nursing ” 
is  the  authority  upon  the  phases  of  nursing 
which  it  takes  up. 

Miss  Wright  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  and  the  New  York  Lying-in 
Hospital;  took  a  special  course  in  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy;  taught  in 
The  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children;  and  has  done  public  work  for 
years,  part  of  the  time  in  connection  with 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health. 

AT  THE  little  inn  among  the  hills  where 
I  spent  my  short  Spring  holiday  a 
happy  year-old  boy  won  my  attention. 
He  spent  much  time  on  the  floor  of  a  little 
pen  under  the  old  apple-tree.  Falling  pink 
petals  provided  him  with  exercise  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  His  straight  back  and  sturdy  legs, 
his  fine  head  and  rosy  skin  predicted  the 
future  man.  As  we  soon  became  fast  friends, 
his  girlish  mother,  with  natural  jealousy, 
made  herself  known.  She  proved  to  be  our 
hostess  of  the  inn,  Mrs.  King. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “he  is  a  fine  boy  now, 
but  he  had  a  hard  time.  I  think  our  coun¬ 
try  does  more  for  foreign  mothers  than  for 
us  Americans.  It  was  just  by  chance  that  I 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  my  baby.” 

Then  and  in  the  days  that  followed  she  told 
me  the  story. 

“When  Howard  was  expected,  I  read  all  I 
could  find  that  I  thought  would  teach  me 
what  to  do.  I  did  not  tell  any  one  of  my 
hopes,  because  I  bad  been  brought  up  not 
to  talk  of  such  things.  I  could  not  tell  even 
mother. 

“I  read  a  circular  that  came  around  a 
bottle  of  patent  medicine.  The  circular 
advised  frequent  doses  of  the  medicine  for 
both  mother  and  baby,  and  named  another 
medicine  as  being  good  to  assure  to  the 
mother  plenty  of  milk.  It  also  stated  that 
a  ‘colic  cure’  should  be  given  the  baby  to 
prevent  as  well  as  to  relieve  indigestion, 
colic  and  other  troubles.  Instruction  was 
given  that  the  baby  should  be  fed  every 
two  hours  and  a  very  sweet  patent  food 
was  advised  which  I  now  know  makes  babies 
fat  but  not  strong.  I  believed  what  I  read, 
because  my  mother  had  always  used  the 
patent  medicine  for  all  her  family  and  I 
had  taken  the  circular  from  a  bottle  In  her 
medicine  closet. 

“  VTO  ONE  told  me  I  should  see  a  doctor,  and 
^  I  never  thought  of  doing  so.  Fortunately 
I  was  normal  and  I  am  well  and  strong,  but  I 
know  now  that,  although  I  worried  need¬ 
lessly,  I  took  many  chances. 

“I  was  in  the  city  when  baby  came.  The 
doctor  came  only  once.  He  sent  word  that  he 
was  sick  and  that  another  doctor  would  call  if 
we  telephoned.  I  had  only  a  practical  nurse 
and  she  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  a  doctor 
to  come  again. 

“The  baby  slept  well,  in  fact  I  could  hardly 
wake  him  up.  He  seldom  seemed  hungry 
and  I  had  plenty  of  milk.  When  he  was 
nine  days  old  the  practical  nurse  left  and  I 
began  to  take  care  of  my  baby.  He  cried 
and  whined  all  the  time.  I  was  nearly  crazy. 
But  the  practical  nurse  had  said  some  babies 
cried  for  months  because  they  had  ‘three- 
month  colic.’  I  did  not  think  baby  had 
enough,  to  eat  and  I  began  to  give  him  milk 
and  the  sweet  baby-food,  and  I  pumped  out 
some  of  my  own  milk  and  fed  him  that  too. 

“My  husband  bought  this  little  place  a 
year  ago.  He  likes  the  farm  life.  We  take 
city  boarders  and  are  getting  along.  We 
came  out  here  when  Howard  was  two  weeks 


old.  I  was  giving  him  ‘colic  cure’  and  he  did 
not  cry  so  much.  I  had  never  watched  any 
little  baby  before,  but  I  did  not  think  he 
looked  right.  He  was  getting  like  an  old 
man,  all  wrinkled  and  yellow,  and  he  did  not 
cry  strong  and  loud  any  more.  I  was  afraid 
the  country  was  not  good  for  him  and  I 
wanted  to  go  back  to  the  city  flat. 

“TYNE  of  our  first  guests  was  a  public- 
^  health  nurse,  Miss  Brown.  She  said  she 
taught  foreign  mothers  in  the  city  how  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  babies  well.  She 
noticed  my  baby  right  away  and  by  next 
morning  had  persuaded  me  to  take  him  and  go 
with  her  to  see  Dr.  Thomas,  in  Blanktown. 

“The  doctor  made  me  take  off  all  the  baby’s 
clothes.  (Miss  Brown  says  that  a  careful 
doctor  always  looks  a  baby  all  over  before 
he  treats  him.)  He  told  me  my  baby  was 
starved  and  that  he  was  also  doped.  He  asked 
me  many  questions  and  then  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  practical  nurse  had  kept  the  baby 
quiet  by  giving  him  paregoric,  and  he  accused 
me  of  giving  my  baby  poison.  I  told  him 
about  the  ‘colic  cure’  and  he  swore  a  long 
time  and  wanted  to  know  if  the  lawmakers 
were  going  to  let  druggists  and  grocers  and 
murderers  kill  little  babies  forever.  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  angry.  He  told  me  I  had  been 
giving  baby  opium. 

“Well,  pretty  soon  he  took  up  the  baby 
again  and  weighed  him  and  then  told  me  to 
put  on  liis  clothes.  Howard  did  not  weigh 
as  much  as  when  he  was  born! 

“Then  he  examined  me  and  found  me 
healthy  and  said  he  did  not  see  why  I  couldn’t 
feed  my  baby,  and  he  swore  some  more  and 
asked  me  why  I  didn’t  take  better  care  of  my 
own  baby. 

“T  CRIED  and  told  him  I  tried  to  feed  How¬ 
ard,  but  he  never  seemed  to  take  much, 
although  he  used  to  seem  hungry  when  I  could 
wake  him  up.  I  told  Mm  I  pumped  my  milk 
and  fed  baby  with  a  spoon  as  much  as  I 
could  and  that  I  sometimes  fed  him  milk 
and  other  food.  Then  Miss  Brown  said 
sometliing  and  looked  in  Howard’s  mouth. 
Dr.  Thomas  nodded  and  Miss  Brown  went 
out  and  pretty  soon  came  back  with  a  steam¬ 
ing  wMte  dish  in  which  was  a  pair  of  pointed 
scissors.  Dr.  Thomas  took  them  and  snipped 
sometMng  under  the  baby’s  tongue.  It  bled 
and  I  screamed.  I  was  frightened. 

“Then  the  doctor  put  the  baby  in  my  arms. 
‘Hang  it  all!’  he  said.  ‘Nurse  your  baby  quick.’ 

“I  did.  Howard  had  never  nursed  like 
that  before.  Miss  Brown  made  Mm  stop 
after  ten  minutes. 

“I  was  crying.  Dr.  Thomas  then  smiled 
kindly  and  patted  me  on  the  back.  ‘There, 
little  mother,’  he  said,  ‘it  was  not  your  fault! 
Your  baby  was  tongue-tied  and  couldn’t 
suck.  Miss  Brown  will  teach  you  how  to 
take  care  of  Mm.  You’ll  be  proud  of  Mm 
yet.’  That  day  I  began  to  learn  about  babies. 

“Miss  Brown  says  she  has  a  class  of  fifty 
Italian  girls  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  and 
that  they  call  themselves  ‘Little  Mothers.’ 
They  meet  every  week  to  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  babies. 

“Why  don’t  they  do  that  in  every  school 
for  American  girls?  It’s  more  important  to 
take  care  of  babies  than  anytMng  else  and 
all  girls  would  like  to  learn. 

“]y/[ISS  BROWN  told  me  that  the  care  of  the 
1  baby  should  begin  before  it  was  born.  As 
soon  as  its  mother  knows,  she  should  see 
her  doctor.  It’s  no  wonder  I  was  worried; 
so  many  tMngs  can  happen.  A  careful  doc¬ 
tor  will  examine  the  mother  and  teach  her 
to  keep  well  and  will  ask  her  to  come  to  Mm 
every  few  weeks  so  that  he  may  know  that 
every tMng  is  all  right.  Miss  Brown  says  that 
I  am  a  very  lucky  woman  and  I  tMnk  I  am. 

Concluded  on  page  49 


Protect 

"Your  Childs 
Health 


Dr.  Denton  Soft- Knit 
Sleeping  Garments 

are  made  of  our  hygienic  fabric , 

knit  from  special  yam  spun  in 
our  own  mills  from  unbleached 
cotton,  with  which  is  blended 
some  soft,  natural-colored  wool. 

Not  an  ounce  of  waste  or 
shoddy  is  used. 

Our  loosely  twisted  yarn,  knit 
in  an  open  stitch,  and  the  natural 
smoothness  of  unbleached  cotton, 
give  the  unique  Soft-knit  feeling. 

The  hygienic  qualities  of 
Dentons  are  spun  and  knit 
into  the  fabric. 

No  dyes  or  chemicals  are  used, 
only  hew  materials  washed  with 
pure  soap  and  water.  Our  wash¬ 
ing  process  avoids  stretching. 
Dentons  do  not  shrink  when 
washed  at  home  but  keep  their 
original  shape  and  elasticity. 

Body,  feet  and  hands  are  covered, 
protecting  the  child  from  cold,  even  if 
bed  coverings  are  thrown  off. 

Elastic  outside  seams,  collars  double 
thickness,  strong  button  holes,  facings  all 
stayed.  A  mottled,  light-gray  color  that 
does  not  readily  show  soil. 

Made  in  two  styles  for  children  up  to 
fourteen  years  old.  Prices  low  for  the 
quality. 

Sold  in  over  3,500  leading  Dry  Goods 
Stores. 

If  you  cannot  get  them  from  your 
dealer  write  us. 

DR.  DENTON 

SLEEPING  GARMENT  MILLS, 

402  Mill  Street,  Centreville,  Michigan. 
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TUST  think  how 
J  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  modern 
yourkitchenwill  be 
if  you  equip  it  with 
a  set  of  “Wear- 
Ever”  aluminum 
cooking  utensils. 

“Wear-Ever”  uten¬ 
sils  add  to  the  bright, 
cheerful  atmosphere  of 
the  kitchen  because 
they  are  so  cleanly  and 
silver-like.  They  help 
make  the  kitchen  the 
inviting  place  it  should 
be  —  as  up  to  date  as 
are  the  other  rooms  of 
your  home. 


WearEver 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

are  made  from  hard 
thick  sheet  aluminum 
— without  joints  or 
seams.  Cannot  chip— 
cannot  rust — are  pure 
and  safe. 

Figuring  the  cost  of 
“Wear-Ever”  utensils 
on  the  basis  of  the 
years  they  last,  they 
are  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  utensils  you  can 
buy. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that'  Wear-Ever’* 

Look  for  the  “Wear- Ever”  trade 
mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 

Write  for  free  booklet  "The  Wear¬ 
Ever  Kitchen"  which  tells  how  to  save 
fuel,  food  and  work. ; 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada,‘‘We«r-Ever’'  utensils  are  made  by 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Out.: 
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CRANBERRY  JELLY  IN  INDIVIDUAL  MOLDS  FOR  THE  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

THE  GAY  RED  BERRY 

ENJOY  IT  WITHOUT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

BY  MARIA  LINCOLN  PALMER 


WE  HAVE  come  to  t  hink  of  the  cranberry 
as  an  indispensable  accessory  of  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinner,  but 
when  sugar  is  so  costly  we  hesitate  somewhat 
to  use  as  many  cranberries  as  we  should  like. 
There  are,  however,  some  satisfactory  cran¬ 
berry  recipes  which  use  only  one-half  the  regu¬ 
lar  amount  of  sugar.  This  means  that,  from 
the  economy  point  of  view,  we  need  not  go 
without  our  favorite  accompaniment  for  holi¬ 
day  menus. 

Excellent  and  palatable  cranberry  dishes 
can  be  prepared  by  replacing  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  called  for  in  the  recipe  by 
corn-sirup.  The  addition  of  such  sweet  fruits 
as  raisins  and  dates  will  lessen  the  amount  of 
sugar  required  at  least  one-half.  Also  canned 
pineapple  and  apples  combined  with  cranber¬ 
ries  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar  required. 


pLACE  first  three  ingredients  in  a  kettle, 
cover  tightly,  place  over  hot  fire  and  cook 
ten  minutes,  or  until  berries  burst.  Force  the 
cranberry  mixture  through  a  fine  sieve.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  fire,  and  add  the  sugar.  Stir  until 
the  sugar  is  completely  dissolved.  Pour  into 
a  mold  and  allow  to  cool. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE,  No.  1 

4  cups  cranberries  l  cup  sugar 

13^  cup  boiling  water 

piCK  over  and  wash  cranberries.  Place  in 
a  kettle  with  the  boiling  water  and  the 
sugar.  Boil  ten  minutes,  and  allow  to  cool. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE,  No.  2 

M  cup  water  l  34  cup  corn-sirup 

1  quart  cranberries 


FROZEN  FRUIT 

4  cups  cranberries  1  cup  corn-sirup 

2  34  cups  boiling  water  1  cup  shredded  pine- 
34  cup  brown  sugar  apple 

\  \/7  ASII  the  cranberries,  add  the  water,  brown 
sugar  and  sirup.  Place  in  a  kettle  and 
cook  over  direct  heat  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Force  the  mixture  through  a  colander.  Cool, 
add  the  shredded  pineapple,  place  in  a  one- 
pound  coffee  can,  and  freeze,  using  equal  parts 
of  salt  and  ice;  let  stand  in  this  mixture  from 
four  to  five  hours. 

CEREAL  FRUIT  PUDDING 

1  cup  cranberries  1  cup  dates 

%  cup  sugar  34  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  water  1  tablespoon  butter  or 

N  cup  cold  cooked  butter  substitute 

oatmeal  1  egg 

C’OVER  the  cranberries- with  the  sugar  and 
water.  Cook  ten  minutes.  Add  this  mix- 
ttue  to  the  cold  oatmeal  combined  with  the 
chopped  dates,  salt  and  melted  butter  or  but¬ 
ter  substitute.  Beat  the  egg  thoroughly,  and 
add  to  other  ingredients.  Turn  into  a  well- 
oiled  baking-dish,  and  bake  for  thirty  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


CRANBERRY  TART  MIXTURE 

1  34  cup  cranberries  %  cup  sugar 

3  2  cup  seeded  raisins  1  cup  water 

TyTlX  the  ingredients  in  the  order  given. 

Place  in  open  kettle  and  cook  for  fifteen 
minutes  over  direct  heat.  Allow  to  cool,  and 
fill  into  small  tart-shells. 

CRANBERRY  FRAPPE 

4  cups  cranberries  1  cup  sugar 

1  34  cup  water  Juice  of  2  lemons 

1  cup  corn-sirup  Juice  of  1  orange 

CXiOK  the  cranberries  with  water,  corn-sirup 
and  sugar  for  ten  minutes.  Force  the 
mixture  through  a  colander.  Add  the  lemon 
and  orange  juice,  and  freeze  to  the  consistency 
of  a  mush,  using  equal  parts  of  salt  and  ice. 


CRANBERRY  CATCHUP 


2  34  pounds  cranber¬ 
ries 

Vinegar 

2  %  cups  brown  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 


1  teaspoon  paprika 
1  tablespoon  cinna¬ 
mon 

1  teaspoon  ground 
cloves 


V\ZASH  and  pick  over  the  cranberries;  cover 
with  vinegar,  and  cook  until  they  burst. 
Force  through  a  sieve.  Add  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  return  the  mixture  to  fire,  and  simmer 
until  thick.  Place  in  sterilized  bottles,  and 
cork  tightly.  Serve  as  a  relish  with  fowl. 


CRANBERRY  JELLY 

piCK  over  and  wash  one  quart  of  cranber¬ 
ries.  Cover  with  one  cup  of  hot  water, 
and  boil  until  berries  burst.  Remove  from  fire, 
and  force  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Add  one  and 
one- half  cup  of  corn-sirup;  return  to  fire,  and 
cook  until  the  sauce  is  of  jellying  consistency. 
Turn  into  a  mold  and  cool. 

{CRANBERRY  TARTS 

pREPARE  cranberry  sauce  by  directions 
given  later,  cooking  it  until  it  is  quite 
thick.  Line  muffin-tins  with  pie-crust,  and 
bake  for  ten  minutes.  Fill  with  the  cranberry 
mixture  and  return  to  oven  just  long  enough 
to  heat  through.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY 

4  cups  cranberries  1  cup  corn-sirup 

%  cup  boiling  water  1  cup  sugar 


J-J  AYE  water  boiling,  add  berries,  cover  and 
cook  till  berries  burst.  Add  sirup,  and 
boil  five  minutes  longer.  Pour  into  mold.  If 
desired,  cranberries  may  be  steamed  before 
sirup  is  added. 

SPICED  CRANBERRIES 

4  cups  cranberries  2  sticks  cinnamon 

34  cup  cold  water  2  blades  mace 

12  cloves  M  cup  corn-sirup 

12  allspice 

piCK  over  and  wash  the  cranberries,  place 
in  a  saucepan  and  cover  with  the  cold 
water.  Put  spices  in  a  small  cheese-cloth  bag, 
and  drop  into  cooking  mixture.  Cook  until 
the  berries  burst  and  are  tender.  Remove  the 
spice-bag,  add  the  corn-sirup  and  stir  until  all 
the  ingredients  are  well  blended.  Set  aside  to 
chill. 

CRANBERRY- AN  D-O  RANGE 
MARMALADE 

2  pounds  cranberries  1 34  cup  corn-sirup 

3  pounds  oranges  3  lemons 

1  pint  water  2  pounds  sugar 

JDICK  over  and  wash  cranberries,  and  wash 
and  remove  peeling  and  seeds  from 
oranges.  Reserve  one-fourth  of  peel,  and  cut 
in  small  lengthwise  strips.  Run  the  oranges, 
cranberries  and  orange  peel  through  a  food- 
chopper,  using  the  finest  knife.  Cover  with 
the  water  and  corn-sirup  and  allow  to  stand 
overnight.  In  the  morning  add  juice  from  the 
lemons  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  in  an  open 
kettle.  Add  the  sugar,  and  allow  to  stand 
twelve  hours.  Place  over  the  Are  again,  and 
cook  until  marmalade  is  of  jellying  consis¬ 
tency. 

DATE-AND-CRANBERRY 

MARMALADE 

4  cups  cranberries  1  cup  corn-sirup 

1  package  dates  M  cup  brown  sugar 

2  cups  water 

\\ZASH  cranberries,  and  chop  dates.  Add 
water,  cover  and  simmer  twenty  minutes. 
Put  through  a  sieve,  return  to  saucepan,  add 
sirup  and  sugar,  and  boil  ten  minutes.  Pour 
into  tumblers. 

PINEAPPLE-AND-CRANBERRY 

MARMALADE 

4  cups  cranberries  1  cup  water 

1  can  pineapple  1  cup  corn-sirup 

1  cup  pineapple-juice  34  cup  brown  sugar 

■^^ASH  cranberries,  and  strain  pineapple. 

Add  chopped  pineapple  and  pineapple- 
juice  to  cranberries;  add  water,  cover,  and  sim¬ 
mer  twenty  minutes.  Put  through  a  sieve, 
return  to  saucepan,  add  sirup  and  brown  sugar 
and  boil  ten  minutes.  Pour  into  tumblers. 

MOCK  WILD-CHERRY  SAUCE 

1  quart  cranberries  %  cup  corn-sirup 
1  cup  water  l  teaspoon  almond  fla- 

1  cup  brown  sugar  voring 

TJAVE  water  boiling,  add  berries,  cover,  and 
cook  till  berries  burst.  Add  sugar  and 
sirup  and  boil  few  minutes  longer.  Add  flavor¬ 
ing  and  pour  into  mold.  If  desired,  cranberries 
may  be  steamed  before  sugar  is  added. 

CRANBERRY-AND-RICE  PUDDING 

1  cup  boiled  rice  J 4  teaspoon  salt 

1  quart  scalded  milk  2  to  4  egg-yolks 
34  cup  brown  sugar  1 34  cup  cranberry  sauce 

CTIR  boiled  rice  into  milk,  add  brown  sugar, 
salt,  and  slightly  beaten  egg-yolks.  Flavor 
as  desired.  Bake  or  steam  in  greased  shallow 
baking-dish  till  firm.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
baking  is  completed,  add  the  cranberry  sauce. 


Eatmor 

Cranberries 


Cranberries  should 
be  on  the  table 
every  day 

They  are  the  most  delicious — 
healthful  —  economical  of  fruits. 
8  lbs.  of  cranberries  and  2h 
lbs.  of  sugar  make  10  tumblers 
of  beautiful  jelly.  Try  this 
recipe— 

Cranberry  Jelly 

Cook  until  soft  the  desired  quantity 
of  cranberries  with  1J4  pints  of 
water  for  each  two  quarts  of 
berries.  Strain  the  juice  through 
a  jelly  bag. 

Measure  the  juice  and  heat  it  to 
the  boiling  point.  Add  one  cup 
of  sugar  for  every  two  cups  of 
juice;  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved;  boil  briskly  for  five  min¬ 
utes;  skim,  and  pour  into  glass 
tumblers  or  porcelain  or  crockery 
molds. 

For  the  King  of  Sauces,  try  this 
recipe — 

Cranberry  Sauce 

One  quart  cranberries,  two  cups 
boiling  water,  1J4  to  2  cups  sugar. 
Boil  sugar  and  water  together  for 
five  minutes;  skim;  add  the  cran¬ 
berries  and  boil  without  stirring 
(five  minutes  is  usually  sufficient) 
until  all  the  skins  are  broken. 
Remove  from  the  fire  when  the 
popping  stops. 

For  the  most  appetizing  of  pies, 
try  this  recipe — 

Cranberry  Pie 

Have  ready  a  partly  baked  pastry 
shell.  Pour  in  sauce  when  cold, 
made  by  the  above  sauce  recipe, 
put  strips  of  pastry  over  the  top, 
and  finish  baking  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Always  cook  cranberries  in  por¬ 
celain-lined,  enameled  or  alum¬ 
inum  vessels — never  in  tin. 

A  recipe  folder,  containing  many 
ways  to  use  and  preserve  cran¬ 
berries,  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 

American  Cranberry  Exchange 

90  West  Broadway,  New  York 
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LOUVAIN  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  illustrated  in  this 
correct  table  setting  for 
the  luncheon  service.  The 
chop  dish  is  suggested  as 
one  of  the  several  silver 
dishes  which  make  very 
sensible  gifts. 


Making  the  Silver  Service 

Distinctive 


\  SILVER  Tea  or  Coffee  Set,  or  a  Vegetable  Dish, 
'I  lines  up  closer  with  prevailing  ideas  on  harmony  in 
interior  arrangements  and  decorations,  when  it  is  of 
the  same  pattern  as  the  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks. 

It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  have  this  harmony . 
The  brand  of  silverplate  which  made  it  possible  is  the 
old  and  reliable,  yet  new  and  distinctive  “1847  Rogers 
Bros.” — the  silverplate  which  is  made  in  one  quality 
only,  the  best,  and  so  good  that  it  is  guaranteed  with¬ 
out  qualification. 

You  need  not  wait  until  the  complete  service  can  be 
purchased.  A  piece  at  a  time  can  be  selected.  This 
makes  it  ideal  as  an  anniversary  gift. 


Sold  by  leading  dealers.  W rite  for  folder 
“  Y-iyf  illustrating  other  patterns^  to  the 
International  Silver  Co Meriden ,  Conn. 


Family  Plate  for  Seventy 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER 
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GET  THE 


GARNISH 

BY  HELENA  JUDSON 


PICKLE  FANS,  LEMON  HORSESHOES  WITH  CAPERS  FOR  NAILS,  RADISH  ROSES  AND 
OTHER  EASILY  MADE  BUT  DELIGHTFUL  FOOD  TRIMMINGS 


IT  IS  a  good  thing  to  remember  that  a  garnish 
(or  “garniture,”  as  the  French  call  it)  is  in 
reality  just  what  the  word  implies- — a  trim - 
ming.  It  puts  on  the  finishing  touch  that 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the 
effect  of  a  dish. 

Moreover,  it  has  the  virtue  of  economy  to 
recommend  it,  for  as  the  “absolutely  last  ap¬ 
pearance”  of  the  left-over  of  vegetable  or  fruit, 
commend  me  to  the  edible  garnish!  It  needs 
no  apology  for  itself  and  it  not  only  holds  its 
own,  but  it  throws  such  a  glamour  of  attrac¬ 
tiveness  over  the  food  it  garnishes  that  the 
dish  as  an  entirety  is  sure  to  be  voted  a 
success. 

CORNED  BEEF,  CAPRICE 

A  GOOD  example  of  what  I  mean  is  a  supper 
dish  I  recently  enjoyed  in  a  kitchenette 
studio.  The  young  artist-housewife  called  it 
“Corned-Beef,  Caprice,”  and  the  dish  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  table  certainly  had  a  delight¬ 
fully  capricious  look,  for  it  was  a  most  original 
combination  of  colors  and  flavors  considering 
the  commonplace  materials  used. 

The  thinly  sliced  cold  corned  beef  was  laid 
In  overlapping  rows,  forming  a  cross  on  the 
platter.  Where  the  two  rows  crossed  was  a 
low  pyramid  of  thinly  sliced  rings  from  a  large 
Bermuda  onion,  with  a  sprinkling  of  parsley 
over  their  opaque  whiteness. 

Then,  in  the  four  spaces  left  in  the  right 
angles  of  the  cross,  there  was  salad  garnish 
that  was  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Two  medium¬ 
sized  lettuce  leaves,  placed  end  to  end,  formed 
an  oval  cradle  in  each  space  and  held  cold 
boiled  corn  cut  from  the  cob  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  finely  diced  pickled  beets. 
The  whole  was  tossed  up  with  a  simple  dress¬ 
ing.  This  gave  four  portions  of  salad  which 
just  fitted  the  number  of  persons  at  table. 

Each  person  was  served  with  one  or  two  of 
the  onion  rings  with  the  salad,  according  to 
choice.  Not  being  mixed  with  the  salad,  the 
sliced  onions  gave  an  attractive  center  decora¬ 
tion,  besides  enabling  each  guest  to  decide 
either  for  or  against  the  onion  flavor. 

Try  this  “caprice”  style  of  garnishing  with 
other  combinations  of  food  and  see  what 
pretty  results,  especially  with  “left-overs,"  are 
easily  and  economically  gained.  Now  that  so 
many  housewives  can  corn-on-the-cob,  this 
particular  garnish  of  com  is  worth  re¬ 
membering. 

For  a  hot  dish,  slices  of  meat,  with  pastry- 
shells  holding  tomato  sauce,  with  canned  corn 
heaped  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of 
sliced  meat,  would  be  an  excellent  combination 
of  flavors  and  is  practical  as  well  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  way  of  serving  everything  on  one  platter. 
Why  multiply  dishes  and  increase  labor  when 
the  garnish  habit  solves  the  problem  for  you? 

THE  GARNISHED  PLATE  AND  PLANK 

WE  HAVE  grown  accustomed  to  elaborately 
garnished  “planked”  dishes,  which  are 
equally  attractive  whether  actually  cooked  on 
a  plank  or  merely  simulated  by  a  display  of 
vegetables  bordering  a  platter,  with  the  meat, 
fish  or  fowl  in  the  center. 

“Plate  meals”  are  another  good  illustration 
of  the  drawing  force  of  the  garnish  habit,  as 
these  meals  are  based  largely  on  the  appeal  to 
the  eye,  and  no  successful  combination  of  food 
can  be  so  served  unless  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  choice  not  only  of  flavors  but  of  colors. 

JUST  VEGETABLES  IN  FASCINATING 
FORM 

THE  housewife  who  makes  a  kitchen  play¬ 
thing  of  a  pastry-bag  of  heavy  duck  with 
an  assortment  of  tips  can  work  miracles  in  the 
way  of  garnishing  with  mere  mashed  potato,  as 
shown  in  the  second  photograph  on  this  page. 
Using  the  plain  tip,  she  can  execute  a  border 
around  a  large  platter  or  pipe  a  narrow  edge 
around  an  individual  dish,  making  each  more 
or  less  fanciful  according  to  her  whim. 

Potato  roses  blossom  when  she  inserts  the 
proper  tip,  and,  with  a  spoonful  of  peas  or  car¬ 
rot  in  the  heart  of  each,  there  is  no  prettier 
individual  garnish. 

The  work  of  the  pastry-bag  may  be  sent  to 
the  table  as  it  comes  from  the  tube,  or  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  oven  until  each  little  potato  rose 
or  crisscrossing  is  golden  brown.  It’s  merely 
a  matter  of  time  and  choice. 

With  the  help  of  a  set  of  special  vegetable- 
cutters  there  is  practicaUy  no  end  to  what  may 
be  achieved  in  the  way  of  potato  garnishes. 
Where  special  equipment  is  not  at  hand,  two 
well-buttered  spoons  make  admirable  molds 
for  such  vegetables  as  potato,  rice,  spinach  and 
turnip.  Dip  the  spoons  into  hot  butter  each 
time  a  portion  of  the  vegetable  is  taken  up  and 
arrange  the  ovals  so  formed  as  a  border  around 
a  platter,  the  center  to  be  filled  in  later  with 
whatever  is  to  be  served.  Brush  the  vegetable 
mounds  with  diluted  egg-yolk,  milk  or  melted 
butter  and  place  in  a  hot  oven  until  brown. 
Two  vegetables  may  be  used  in  this  way, 
placing  them  alternately. 

No  special  appliance  is  necessary  for  the 
making  of  tiny  vegetable  croquettes  or  rou¬ 
lettes,  which  are  among  the  most  appetizing 
of  garnishes  and  adaptable  to  many  decorative 
arrangements.  The  miniature  croquette,  for 
instance,  is  of  conical  shape,  and  may  be  topped 
with  a  croquette  stab  or  “aigrette”  mounted  on 
a  toothpick,  the  frilly  paper  ornament  chosen 
either  of  white  or  a  color  to  harmonize  with  the 
table  decorations  or  the  special  dish  served. 

The  little  vegetable  balls  known  as  “rou¬ 
lettes”  are  often  piled  cannon-ball  fashion  on 
an  individual  plate  with  the  food  it  garnishes. 
Irregular  spoonfuls  of  boiled  rice  that  has  been 
cooked  with  milk  and  then  allowed  to  get  cold 
may  be  fried  a  delicate  brown  and  served  as  a 
garnish  instead  of  potato.  These  are  especially 


good  with  chicken  fricassee  or  with  boiled  fish 
where  there  is  a  cream  sauce. 

ANYBODY  CAN  DO  THESE  THINGS  - 

ANOTHER  form  of  garnish  that  does  not 

x  require  any  special  utensil  is  that  of  the 
vegetable  container  filled  with  a  second  vege¬ 
table  or  with  a  mixture  of  two  or  three.  For 
instance,  a  large  boiled  beet,  hollowed  and 
filled  with  a  macedoine  of  carrots,  peas  and 
diced  turnips  in  cream,  is  an  artistic  way  of 
garnishing  a  “boiled"  dinner  whether  of  fresh 
or  corned  beef.  If  the  latter,  serve  the  slice  of 
meat  on  a  foundation  of  cabbage.  Creamed 
cabbage,  finely  chopped  and  filled  into  an  ex¬ 
cavated  beet,  is  another  good  garnish,  and, 
where  hot  slaw  is  liked,  this  makes  variety  in 
the  use  of  cabbage  as  a  filling. 

Canned  com,  spinach  and  similar  vegetables 
that  do  not  keep  their  shape  easfly  when  used 
as  a  garnish  are  successful  in  molds  or  when 
served  on  triangles  of  toast,  in  pastry-holders 
or  in  croustades  made  from  bread,  cereals  or 
potato.  Peas,  for  instance,  make  an  excellent 
garnish  witliin  a  hollowed  mound  of  mashed 
potato;  spinach  finely  chopped  and  laid  on  a 
foundation  of  boiled  rice,  with  hard-boiled 
egg  as  a  decoration,  or  canned  corn  in  a  boat¬ 
shaped  shell  of  pastry,  are  all  practical  ways  of 
serving  vegetables  which  would  otherwise 
spread. 

A  single  glazed  onion,  with  a  top-knot  of 
parsley,  is  a  favorite  individual  garnish  in 
onion-loving  families,  while  fried  onion-rings 
wiU  be  sure  of  a  welcome.  Any  excess  fat  is 
absorbed  in  this  way  and  the  onion-rings  will 
be  delightfully  crisp. 

Brussels  sprouts,  either  fresh  or  canned, 
make  an  attractive  and  appetizing  garnish  for 
a  luncheon,  supper  or  dinner  dish  of  sausage. 
Arrange  the  sausage  on  a  foundation  of 
mashed  potatoes,  in  this  way  flavoring  the 
potato  with  any  exuding  fat.  As  a  border 
around  the  edge  of  platter,  place  braized  cab¬ 
bage  leaves  of  suitable  size  and  in  each  put  four 
brussels  sprouts.  This  gives  meat,  potato  and 
two  other  vegetables  on  the  same  platter  and  so 
arranged  as  to  be  a  garnish  in  themselves. 

Corn  oysters  on  ovals  of  toast  spread  with  a 
thick  puree  of  tomatoes  are  sure  to  please  both 
the  eye  and  the  palate  when  served  as  a  gar¬ 
nish  for  either  hot  or  cold  meat,  or  they  will 
answer  acceptably  by  themselves  as  a  luncheon 
or  supper  dish. 

Portions  of  vegetable  that  might  otherwise 


be  discarded  can  sometimes  be  utilized  as  an 
effective  garnish,  thus  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  dish  as  well  as  its  attractive  appearance. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the  clever  trick  of 
boiling  the  outside  leaves  of  cauliflower  in  a 
separate  saucepan,  that  they  may  not  discolor 
the  “flower,”  which  should  be  carefully  cooked 
in  water  to  which  a  little  milk  may  be  added, 
thus  increasing  its  natural  delicacy  of  color  and 
flavor.  Add  a  slight  coloring  of  parsley-juice 
to  the  leaves  and  boil  until  they  are  tender. 
When  ready  to  serve,  chop  the  green  leaves  fine 
and  spread  on  the  dish  as  a  foundation  for  the 
whole  cauliflower  or  arrange  as  a  border 
around  it. 

The  same  culinary  trick  may  be  played  with 
that  somewhat  commonplace  vegetable,  kohl¬ 
rabi,  keeping  the  boiled  tuber  itself  as  white  as 
possible  and  slicing  it  thin  or  cutting  in  cubes 
for  serving  in  cream  saiuce.  Arrange  the  thor¬ 
oughly  boiled  and  finely  chopped  leaves  either 
beneath  or  around  as  a  garnish. 

Lettuce  “ribbons”  introduce  another  bit  of 
garnish  economy  that  will  be  a  surprise  to 
many  housewives,  as  in  this  attractive  form 
large  outside  leaves  of  a  size  unsuited  to  salad 
may  be  utiUzed.  Roll  the  well-washed  leaves 
round  and  round,  holding  each  one  tight  with 
the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  cutting 
in  thin  slices,  using  a  sharp  vegetable-knife. 


The  result  will  be  dainty  green  ribbons  that 
can  be  used  as  a  garnish  for  cold  meat  or  salad, 
trailing  their  greenness  here  and  there  or 
—  -  tigRtly  piling  it  in  mounds,  according  to  the 
artistic  idea  of  the  gamisher. 

Ribboned  lettuce  may  also  be  quickly 
boiled  and  mixed  with  a  thin  boiled  dressing. 
If  you  can  spare  a  hard-boiled  egg,  add  a  fur¬ 
ther  garnish  of  powdered  egg-yolk  and  thin 
rings  of  white! 

ONLY  TWO  BITES  TO  A  CHERRY? 

LTGGS  of  late  have  been  an  extravagant 
garnish,  usually  beyond  the  purse  of  the 
thrifty  housewife,  although,  as  they  furnish 
decoration  and  nourishment  combined,  such 
accessories  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  a 
garnish  for  spinach,  or  in  the  form  of  a  hearty 
luncheon  or  supper  salad,  hard-boiled  eggs  are 
an  almost  necessary  accompaniment.  War 
economy  is  with  us,  even  in  days  of  peace,  and 
where  in  the  good  old  days  one  never  thought 
of  using  less  than  halved  or  quartered  hard- 
boiled  eggs  for  garnishing,  now  we  get  equaUy 
good  effects  with  dainty  segments,  thin  slices 
or  fine  sprinkling  of  the  mixed  yellow  and  white. 

The  same  economy  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
olives,  whether  whole  or  of  the  stuffed  variety. 
A  single  olive,  when  sliced,  will  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  a  whole  one,  and  the  same  is  true  of  our 
old  friend  the  bottled  cherry.  Cut  one  in  half, 
then  in  quarters  and  perhaps  even  in  eighths, 
and  see  what  a  pretty  color  is  introduced  into 
your  garnishing  whether  of  salads  or  desserts. 
The  proverbial  “two  bites  to  a  cherry”  now 
seems  an  extravagance. 

Canned  peaches  are  as  full  of  flavor  and 
color  when  each  half  is  cut  in  slices,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  crescents  are  a  pleasure  to  arrange  in 
wheels,  sunbursts  or  other  designs  that  come 
with  practise. 

Professional  chefs  use  the  merest  thread  of 
pimento,  green  pepper  or  pickle;  the  thinnest  of 
slices  of  radish  (with  the  pretty  red  peel  left 
on) ;  tiny  segments  cut  free  from  an  olive  stone 
and  arranged  like  a  pin-wheel  on  a  slice  of 
lemon,  and  feathery  effects  of  parsley  instead 
of  heavy  bunches. 

It  is  astonishing  how  far  you  can  make  an 
orange  go  when  you  are  catering  to  a  large 
number  of  persons.  Divided  into  segments, 
it  contributes  many  times  its  cost  in  adding 
a  finishing  touch  to  a  number  of  servings. 
The  added  element  of  satisfaction  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more. 


Good  food,  attractively  served  and  garnished, 
adds  something  to  our  sense  of  weU  being. 
One  does  not  have  to  spend  much  time,  money 
or  material  doing  it.  Just  care  a  little,  that  is  alii 

ALMOST  TOO  PRETTY  TO  EAT 

'Y'HE  first  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
some  of  these  garnishes  that  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  from  materials  that  are  easily  obtainable. 
The  “pickle  fan”  requires  a  little  practise,  but 
nothing  is  easier  once  the  trick  is  discovered. 
Have  the  pickle  very  cold  and  the  knife  sharp. 
Cut  in  thin  slices  almost  to  the  end  and  then 
spread  like  a  fan.  Use  with  cold  meats  or  fish, 
baked  beans  or  salad. 

The  tiny  radish  roses,  each  nestled  in  a  spray 
of  parsley  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
Small  radishes,  hardly  large  enough  to  serve 
otherwise,  are  just  the  right  thing  for  this  type 
of  garnish.  Place  a  spray  of  three  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  plate  with  a  sandwich  and  a  spoonful 
of  salad  next  time  you  serve  buffet  refresh¬ 
ments  and  see  the  look  of  admiration  with 
which  each  guest  receives  the  proffered  plate. 
This  is  the  best  test  of  your  success  in  the  line 
of  garnishing— the  instinctive  notice  it  at¬ 
tracts. 

As  a  garnish  for  fish,  either  hot  or  cold,  make 
a  horseshoe  from  a  slice' of  lemon- and  place  big 


THESE  FASCINATING  POTATO  GARNISHINGS  SHOW  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  ANY 

VEGETABLE 


HABIT 


fat  capers  at  intervals  to  simulate  nails  and 
serve  one  with  each  portion.  Celery,  whether 
“feathered”  or  “stuffed,”  is  always  a  welcome 
garnish,  and  the  savory  mixtures  used  as  a  fill¬ 
ing  for  the  deeply  grooved  stalks  may  be  almost 
anything  the  fancy  or  the  supplies  in  hand  may 
dictator  Cheese,  tomato  jelly,  sardine  or  other 
fish  pastes,  finely  chopped  potato  salad  are 
only  a  few  of  the  long  list  of  possibUities. 

BIG  FAT  PRUNES  FOR  THE  THANKS¬ 
GIVING  BIRD 

y^MONG  the  novel  garnishes  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  bird  are  various  combinations  of 
jelly  and  fruit,  the  favorite  being  sliced  orange, 
with  a  spoonful  of  orange  marmalade  or  grape 
jelly  on  each  sUce.  A  still  prettier  effect  is  to 
remold  jelly  in  individual  forms,  and  for  this 
purpose  come  tiny  pan  molds  representing  a 
single  large  berry  or  a  small  cluster  of  berries 
or  grapes. 

Where  these  special  individual  molds  are 
not  at  hand,  remold  your  currant  or  grape 
jeHy  by  heating  it  and  pouring  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  into  little  cups  or  glasses.  If  poured  to 
the  depth  of  but  half  an  inch,  the  resulting  in¬ 
dividual  mold  will  be  of  about  the  right  size 
to  reverse  on  a  slice  of  orange-peel,  apple  or 
pineapple  or  on  a  round  of  fried  bread,  corn- 
meal  mush,  hominy — or  just  plain  toast! 
Cranberry  jeHy,  molded  in  suitable  form,  will 
receive  a  fresh  welcome  in  one  of  these  new 
guises. 

Fried  “apple  rings”  are  always  favorite 
garnishes  and  so  are  quartered  apples  rolled  in 
cracker-dust  and  fried  in  deep  fat.  Big  fat 
steamed  prunes,  slightly  spiced,  are  appetizing 
as  a  garnish  with  pork,  veal  or  fowl. 

Other  garnishes  for  meat  are  baked  stuffed 
peppers,  tomato  baskets  fiUed  with  chopped, 
dressed  celery,  and  beets  stuffed  with  chopped 
cabbage.  These  are  frequently  used  in  gar¬ 
nishing  the  plank  or  platter,  where  practically 
the  whole  meal  is  served  on  one  dish.  Earlier 
in  this  article  I  referred  to  the  garnished  plate 
and  plank  and  spoke  about  “plate-meals.”  as 
weU. 

Croustades  of  bread  or  rice  are  often  used 
as  garnishes.  The  cases  are  fried  in  deep  fat 
and  are  fHled  with  creamed  fish  or  chicken. 
They  are  made  from  stale  bread,  or  from  boiled 
rice  which  has  been  allowed  to  get  cold  and  has 
then  been  pressed  under  a  weight.  These 
could  weU  garnish  a  platter  or  planked  meal; 
they  are  often  used  as  entrees. 

CRESCENTS,  TRIANGLES  AND 
CHEESE-STICKS  FROM  PIE-CRUST 

JpANCY  shapes  stamped  out  in  crescents 
rings  or  triangles  from  trimmings  of  pie¬ 
crust,  either  of  the  puff  paste  variety  or  plain, 
are  easily  made  garnishes  for  what  are  known  as 
“made  dishes”  of  meat,. fish  or  fowl,  usually 
when  served  with  cream  sauce;  the  same  pas.e 
with  flavoring  of  cheese  and  paprika,  gives  one 
the  popular  cheese-sticks  to  serve  as  a  garnish 
for  salad,  while,  with  a  spreading  of  jelly  or  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  nuts,  cinnamon  and 
sugar,  or  grated  sweet  chocolate,  these  little 
titbits  make  an  acceptable  garnish  for  chilled 
or  frozen  desserts. 

They  are  so  simple  as  to  be  oftentimes  over¬ 
looked  by  the  prospective  hostess  who  wants  to 
make  a  dish  attractive  without  much  labor  or 
expense. 

DRESSING  UP  DESSERTS 

VyHEN  it  comes  to  “dressing  up”  desserts, 
the  woman  who  has  a  well-stocked  pre¬ 
serve  closet  can  concoct  aU  sorts  of  garnishes, 
whether  for  hot  or  cold  sweet  dishes.  Most  of 
the  fancy  ice-cream  combinations  served  at 
high-priced  restaurants  under  the  name  of 
“coupe”  owe  their  popularity  to  the  garnish 
of  a  half  canned  peach  or  pear  embedded  in  the 
ice-cream  at  the  time  of  serving,  or  to  a  spread¬ 
ing  of  fruit  jelly  between  two  flavorings  of  ice¬ 
cream,  or  the  sprinkling  of  chopped  candied 
fruit  over  the  whole,  with  a  center  garnish,  or  a 
halved  cherry  with  leaves  clipped  from  a  stalk 
of  angelica. 

For  a  formal  affair,  have  the  glass  container 
stand  on  a  lace-paper  doily,  with  a  single  natu¬ 
ral  flower  laid  on  the  plate  as  an  additional 
garnish.  Small  fancy  cakes,  gay  with  icing 
and  nuts,  slices  cut  from  small  jelly-rolls,  maca¬ 
roons  or  lady’s-fingers  put  together  with  jelly, 
all  serve  as  suitable  garnishes  for  cold  sweet 
dishes,  whether  frozen  or  otherwise.  When 
these  cold  desserts  are  served  in  a  single  mold, 
the  cake  garnishing  may  be  set  up  against  the 
mold,  may  surmount  it,  or  be  used  as  a  border 
for  the  platter. 

Where  natural  flowers  are  used  to  garnish,  it 
is  well  to  have  a  foundation  of  cake  or  pastry 
to  prevent  contact  with  the  cream  or  jeHy.  A 
brick  of  ice-cream,  for  instance,  may  be  ef¬ 
fectively  garnished  with  a  perfect  rose  and  its 
foliage  laid  on  a  strip  of  sponge-cake  and  used 
as  a  top  decoration.  Four  similar  roses, 
placed  directly  on  the  platter,  garnish  the 
ends  and  sides. 

Where  flowers,  flags,  and  so  forth,  are  used 
as  garnishes  on  individual  portions  of  food,  run 
the  stem  into  a  quill  (these  are  bought  by  the 
package),  thus  keeping  it  fresh  and  clean  so  that 
the  guest  may  use  it  as  a  souvenir. 

Autumn  leaves,  whether  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial,  make  charming  garnishes  for  Thanksgiving 
Day  dishes,  the  stem  placed  within  a  quill  as 
just  described.  As  a  garnish  for  the  final 
course  at  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  have  an 
Autumn  leaf  cut  from  decorated  crepe-paper 
and  mounted  on  a  card  large  enough  to  hold 
the  autographs  of  the  entire  party.  Have  the 
card  dated  at  the  top  and  then  passed  aroxmd 
the  table  for  the  signature  of  each  one.  This 
is  a  good  idea  for  combining  a  suitable  garnish 
and  a  personal  souvenir. 
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can  ^ou  improve 
\jour  pie  crust  ? 


yes,  if 

Cnsco. 

better  pie  crust- 


m 

you  are  not  using 
Cnsco  makes 


Ask  your  grocer  for  Crisco  in  this 
sanitary,  dust-proof  container. 
Never  sold  in  bulk.  Pound  and 
larger  sizes,  full  net  weights.  Crisco 
is  also  made  and  sold  in  Canada. 


— because  Crisco  is  the  richest  shorten¬ 
ing  that  can  be  made — just  pure,  solidi¬ 
fied  vegetable  oil  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  contains  no  moisture,  no  salt,  no  pre¬ 
servatives,  no  adulterants.  This  rich¬ 
ness  makes  the  pie-crust  tender. 

— because  Crisco  is  tasteless  and  odorless. 

Crisco  pastry  never  tastes  nor  smells  of 
the  shortening.  Crisco  pies  have  crispy, 
crunchy,  delicate  crusts  that  bring  out 
the  full  flavors  of  fruit  or  custard  fillings. 


Would  you  serve  lima  beans , 
spaghetti  and  custard  at  the 
same  meal? 

“Balanced  Daily  Diet”,  an  up-to-date 
cookbook  written  by  Janet  McKenzie  Hill, 
founder  of  the  Boston  Cooking  School,  and 
editor  of  “American  Cookery”,  gives  you 
an  easily-followed  table  for  planning  whole¬ 
some,  enjoyable  meals,  with  everyday 
foods.  Ready-planned  menus  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  plan  their  own  meals. 
More  than  150  tempting  new  recipes.  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  color.  Send  only  10  cents 
postage  and  receive  a  copy  by  prepaid 
mail.  Address  Department  F-ll,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


— because  Crisco  itself  is  easy  to  digest. 

Practically  everybody  can  enjoy  rich 
pies  and  pastries,  when  they  are  made 
with  Crisco. 


Use  Crisco  for  all  your  cooking.  It 
makes  butterlike  cakes,  feathery 
biscuits,  greaseless  fried  foods.  And 
it  stays  fresh  and  white  and  sweet 
until  the  last  spoonful  in  the  can  is 
used,  whether  or  not  you  keep  it 
on  ice! 
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So  fascinating  in  flavor  that  they  appeal  to  the 
whole  family — at  meals  and  between  meals. 

So  healthful  that  children  can  eat  all  they  want. 

So  nourishing  that  they  supply  the  same  body¬ 
building  elements  as  meat  and  bread. 

So  wholesome,  doctors  prescribe  them  for  invalids. 

Such  are  California  Ripe  Olives — the  food  of  the 
ages— with  their  rich,  dark-brown  color  indicating 
their  full  content  of  olive  oil. 

As  the  name  implies,  ripe  olives  are  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees 
until  all  their  goodness  and  flavor  are  developed.  Then  they  are  hand¬ 
picked  to  avoid  bruising,  sorted  for  size  and  color,  carefully  processed, 
and  finally  sterilized  at  high  temperatures  to  assure  keeping. 

Serve  ripe  olives  just  as  they  come  from  the  can,  at  luncheon  and 
dinner,  or  remove  the  pits  and  use  them  in  sandwiches  and  salads. 
They  are  especially  good  for  picnics,  and  the  children’s  lunch-box. 


California 

RIPE  OLIVES 


The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organization  of  growers  and 
packers  united  to  insure  the  scientific  growing,  sterilizing  and  packing  of 
California  Ripe  Olives,  and  to  make  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of 
this  distinctive  California  fruit  more  widely  known  and  appreciated. 


To  be  certain  of  reliable  California  Ripe  Olives, 
make  sure  that  you  buy  a  brand  packed  by  one  of 
the  Association  Members  listed  below. 


CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 


McCann  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PACKER  MEMBERS: 


A.  Adams,  Jr. 

California  Growers  Ass’n,  Inc. 
California  Packing;  Corp’n 
Golden  State  Canneries 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers 
Ass’n.  (Sylmar  Ranch) 


Maywood  Packing  Company 
McNally  Ranch 
Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Roeding  Fig  &  Olive  Co. 


ALL  THESE  FOODS  ARE  STRICTLY  AMERICAN  MADE 


AMERICAN  FOODS  SERVED 
IN  AMERICAN  STYLE 

BY  BLANCHE  INGERSOLL 


“rTnHE  smells  from  the  kitchen  are  like  the 

J[  tuning  up  of  the  orchestra — you  know 
that  something  is  going  to  happen.” 
And,  as  every  student  of  cookery  at  Teachers 
College  will  testify,  the  smells  from  Miss 
Bertha  Shapleigh’s  kitchen  make  you  feel  that 
something  wonderfully  good  is  about  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Miss  Shapleigh  is  a  “born”  cook — the 
kind  that  is  very  rare  in  America. 

Realizing  that  a  natural  talent  for  cooking 
must  be  trained  and  developed  just  as  natural 
ability  in  any  other  art,  she  studied  with  Miss 
Fannie  Farmer  of  the  famous  Boston  Cooking 
School  and  later  became  an  instructor  in  the 
same  school.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Shapleigh  is  rather  unusual  in  her  pro¬ 
fession  that  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
hearing  what  she  had  to  say  about  American 
cookery  for  Americans. 

“Why  is  it,”  I  asked  Miss  Shapleigh,  “that 
Americans  flock  to  French,  Italian  and  other 
foreign  restaurants  ?  ’  ’ 

“Because  the  foreign  chef  gives  us  better 
food  for  the  same  money,”  she  replied,  “and 
we  have  learned  that  the  hotel  or  restaurant 
having  a  foreign  chef  usually  serves  good  food 
while  the  others  are  most  uncertain.  The 
French  chef,”  she  continued,  “has  done  much 
to  improve  the  cooking  of  our  country.  Back 
in  the  ‘sixties’  our  food  was  abominable.  It 
was  heavy  and  soggy — the  ‘great  heaps  of  in¬ 
digestible  matter’  of  Charles  Dickens.  We 
turned  to  the  French  chef  for  relief,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  we  are  still  turning  to 
the  foreigner  for  relief,  since  we  have  never  done 
anything  to  encourage  good  American  cooking 
or  even  the  development  of  American  foods. 

“THE  French  chefs  in  our  country  cook  in 
their  own  way,  using  their  own  materials, 
and  we  like  it.  We  also  like  the  Spanish,  Hindu, 
Chinese  and  even  Mexican  cooking.  In  fact, 
when  any  foreigner  comes  to  our  shores,  we  in¬ 
quire  about  his  national  dishes  and  make  such 
a  fuss  over  his  food  that  he  thinks  it  is  very 
wonderful.  He  makes  no  effort  to  adapt  Ins 
food  habits  to  those  of  our  country. 

“  I  firmly  believe  that  much'Americanization 
can  be  accomplished  through  cookery. 

“There  is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  learn  from  the 
foreigner  about  thrift,  the  saving  of  fat — winch 
we  have  used  so  extravagantly — of  the  appe¬ 
tizing  dishes  made  with  a  small  amount  of 
meat,  of  the  use  of  left-overs,  for  the  scarcity 
of  food  in  other  lands  has  taught  many  lessons 
that  we  in  this  land  of  plenty  have  neglected. 

“But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  teach  sani¬ 
tation  to  the  foreigner  if  he  is  to  be  a  good 
neighbor,  and  nutrition  if  we  would  have  the 
next  generation  strong  and  well,  and,  above  all, 
we  should  teach  the  preparation  of  our  foods. 
Many  foreign  families  live  on  a  very  limited 
diet  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  our 
materials.  It  seems  only  consistent  that  an 
American — new  or  old — should  eat  American 
food.” 


OINCE  the  food  of  America — as  well  as  the 
°  people — is  the  product  of  the  melting-pot, 
there  is  some  confusion  as  to  just  what  foods  are 
typically  American,  and  so  Miss  Shapleigh  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  have  many  specialties  and  they 
are  not  to  be  sneered  at.  You  remember  that 
Sidney  Smith’s  congregation  did  not  want  him 
to  visit  America  for  fear  he  would  become  so 
fond  of  canvasback  duck  that  he  would  never 
return  to  England.  Wild  turkey  was  also  a 
delicacy  of  early  New  England  days. 

“Benjamin  Franklin  declared  that  the  tur¬ 
key  should  be  the  national  bird  because  it  was 
so  much  more  useful  and  peaceable  than  the 
eagle.  The  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  is  strictly  an  American  dinner,  made  up  of 
some  of  the  most  important  American  prod¬ 
ucts.  Oysters,  potatoes — white  and  sweet — 
turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  tomatoes,  succotash, 
Indian  pudding  and  pumpkin  pie — all  of  these 
foods  are  native  Americans. 

“Of  course  pie  is  made  in  other  countries, 
but  not  our  two-crust  pie.  Henry  T.  Finck 
says:  ‘Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  we  got 
our  fruit  pie  from  England — shape,  contents, 
and  all — I  would  still  claim  it  as  a  national 
American  dish,  American  by  right  of  conquest, 
improvement  and  country-wide  use.’  All 
quick  breads  belong  to  us,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  them  when  they  are  good,  but  we 
have  much  dyspepsia  because  so  many  of  them 
are  poorly  made. 


“WHO  would  live  in  a  land  that  did  not  have 
hot  biscuit,  Graham  gems,  corn  muffins — 
to  say  nothing  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple 
sirup?  The  sirup  is  also  our  own  product.  And 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of  Southern 
fried  cliicken  and  corn  fritters  and  cream  gravy, 
and  baked  Virginia  ham  with  candied  sweet 
potatoes,  Boston  baked  beans  with  brown 
bread,  Little  Neck  clams,  scallops  and  lobster — - 
we  have  the  finest  lobster  fisheries  in  the  world. 

“Indian  corn  or  maize  was  a  staple  food  of 
the  Indians  and  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively 
used  of  our  national  foods  to-day.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  corn  are  almost  endless.  Other  foods 
may  be  more  gracefully  eaten,  but  there  is  none 
more  delicious  than  corn  on  the  cob.  Samp, 
hominy,  succotash  and  pop-corn  are  other  de¬ 
licious  corn  foods.  And  from  corn-meal  we 
have  Johnny-cake,  hasty  pudding,  griddle- 
cakes,  muffins,  corn  dodgers  and  mush — plain 
or  fried.” 


This  list  of  corn  dishes  reminded  me  of  con¬ 
servation  time  when  the  use  of  corn  was 
stressed  so  much,  and  I  asked  Miss  Shapleigh 
if  she  did  not  think  that  the  foreigners  learned 
to  use  our  products  during  the  conservation 
days.  She  smiled,  and  replied:  “Not  only  the 
foreigner,  but  we  ourselves  learned  a  great  deal 
about  our  foods  when  we  were  forced  to  use 
them.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
teach  American  cookery  and  American  foods, 
and  we  did  accompUsh  a  great  deal,  but  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  what  we  might  have  done 
had  we  known  more  about  it. 

“TAKE  corn,  for  example.  Comparatively 
few  cooks  can  prepare  good  corn  dishes  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  bothered  to  study  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  our  most  widely  used  native  food. 
The  French  are  noted  for  the  perfection  of  their 
sauces — but  France  has  not  always  had  such 
good  sauces.  Back  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  chefs  organized  a  Sauce  Makers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  worked  on  the  preparation  of  sauces 
until  they  perfected  them.  In  a  similar  way 
other  foods  were  studied  and  developed.  Our 
corn  is  already  famous  all  over  the  world.  We 
should  develop  the  preparation  of  corn  dishes 
until  they  are  as  famous  as  the  corn  itself. 

“The  whole  trouble  is  that  we  are  not  dis¬ 
criminating  enough.  We  just  eat,  and  we  do 
not  see  the  poetry  of  it.  It  is  another  case  of 
‘A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim,’  you  know. 
The  foreigner  goes  to  his  favorite  restaurant, 
orders  dishes  that  he  is  particularly  fond  of, 
and  then  casts  all  care  aside  and  proceeds  to 
enjoy  himself.  We  eat  because  it  is  time  to 
eat.  We  pay  little  attention  to  what  we  eat 
and  discuss  business  or  read  or  study  while  we 
are  eating  it.  No  wonder  we  have  indigestion 
and  dyspepsia.  The  people  who  enjoy  good 
food  go  to  the  foreign  chef  who  has  perfected 
the  preparation  of  his  foods,  but  who  is  not 
interested  in  developing  American  foods.” 

“Why  are  there  no  good  American  cooks?”  I 
asked. 

“Because  our  men  do  not  consider  it  worth 
while.  American  men  prefer  business  to  cook¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  chefs  of  the  world  have 
come  from  France,  where  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  begin  training  under  a  good  chef 
when  they  are  little  boys.  It  is  their  life  work 
from  the  start  and  they  study  it  as  a  real 
profession.” 

“  E)0  YOU  think  that  American  women  would 
make  better  cooks  than  the  men?” 

“In  some  ways  I  tliink  they  would.  Women 
are  more  particular  about  Uttle  details  of  which 
men  are  careless,  and  as  a  rule  women  have  a 
keener  sense  of  taste.  Many  women  are  good 
cooks  in  their  own  homes,  but  they  lack  the 
strength  necessary  to  do  the  work  of  a  chef  in  a 
large  establishment.  Handling  large  roasts, 
heavy  iron  kettles  and  other  heavy  utensils  is 
a  man’s  job. 

“To  be  a  good  cook  a  person  must  develop 
every  one  of  the  senses  plus  one  more — com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  different  flavors  used  in  a 
dish  should  blend  together  as  chords  of  music 
to  make  one  harmonious  whole.  And  yet 
just  to  have  it  good  is  not  sufficient.  Food- 
like  a  woman — should  look  just  as  weU  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  should  never 
look  discouraged.  Our  cooks  have  been  care¬ 
less  of  these  details  and  have  been  handing  out 
any  old  thing.  They  are  like  the  Yankee 
grocer  who  said:  ‘No,  madam,  I  have  no  crack¬ 
ers  this  morning;  but  I  have  some  good  kero¬ 
sene.’  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  take  it.” 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  developing 
good  American  cooks  Miss  Shapleigh  said:  “At 
present  there  seems  to  be  very  little  to  en¬ 
courage  such  a  movement.  1  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  we  ever  do  develop  American 
cooks  it  will  be  through  the  hotel  men.  The 
Hotel  Men’s  Association,  which  held  a  meeting 
here  last  Winter,  is  an  organization  that  may 
do  a  great  deal  to  improve  our  food .  A  special 
kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  American 
dishes  by  American  cooks  instituted  by  one  of 
the  hotel  managers  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  I  should  like  to  see  a  good  hotel  make  a 
specialty  of  typical  foods,  the  best  Boston  baked 
beans,  or  terrapin  stew,  or  the  corn  dishes. 

“TT  IS  really  very  sad,”  continued  Miss  Shap- 
lcigh,  “that  women  do  not  realize  what  an 
effect  three  meals  a  day  have  upon  the  success 
and  happiness  of  their  families.  For  instance, 
breakfast  is  such  an  uncertain  meal — it  may 
change  your  whole  day.  Haven’t  you  no¬ 
ticed  it — especiaUy  on  a  gloomy  morning? 
You  awake  wondering  what  you  are  here  for 
anyway.  Then  you  discover  a  hole  in  your 
stocking,  and  your  hair-net  tears  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  there  is  a  button  off  your  blouse. 
Then  comes  breakfast.  If  the  grapefruit  is 
just  right,  the  toast  done  to  a  turn,  the  bacon 
cooked  as  you  like  it,  and  the  coffee — most  of 
all  the  coffee — is  perfect,  you  decide  that  it 
isn’t  such  a  bad  day  after  all. 

“In  fact  you  become  quite  convinced  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  big  day  for  you,  and  you  start  off 
to  do  big  things.  Breakfast  and  lunch  are 
usually  hurried  meals,  but  dinner  should  be  the 
one  meal  at  which  the  family  can  be  together 
with  time  to  enjoy  their  food  and  each  other. 
If  the  food  is  good,  they  will  enjoy  eating;  but 
if  it  is  bad,  they  will  swell  the  crowds  at  the 
French  and  Italian  restaurants.  Why  not 
teach  our  children  to  have  greater  respect  for 
American  food  served  American  style?” 
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On  Cook’s  Evening  Out 


When  Mistress  turns  cook,  then  is  the 
time  she  appreciates  most  the  beauty,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  utility  of  her  Mirro  Aluminum. 

For  this  handsome  ware  is  not  only  a 
shining  invitation  to  use,  but  it  is  a  real  aid 
to  better  cooking.  Mirro  is  light  to  handle, 
and  easily  cleaned.  And  as  it  takes  heat 
quickly  and  holds  it  long,  it  is  a  fuel-saver  also. 

The  features  of  convenience  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  fame  of  Mirro 
Aluminum  are  the  result  of  nearly  thirty 
years’  experience  in  designing  and  making 
better  aluminum  ware. 

Note  the  features  of  this  Mirro  Convex 
Kettle: 

(1)  Handle-rest  ears  hold  bail  in  three 
positions  and  prevent  it  from  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  sides  of  Kettle.  (2)  Tightly  rolled, 
sanitary  bead,  free  from  dirt-catching  crevice. 


(3)  Inset  cover  prevents  boiling  over.  (4) 
Bead  of  cover  upturned,  thus  protecting 
against  steam  and  liquid.  ^(5)  Rivetless, 
no-burn,  ebonized  knob,  an  exclusive  Mirro 
feature. 

(6)  Convex  sides  prevent  contents  from 
pouring  off  when  liquid  is  being  drained 
(7)  The  famous  Mirro  finish. 

^(8)  Famous  Mirro  trade-mark  stamped 
into  the  bottom  of  every  piece,  and  your 
guarantee  of  quality  throughout. 

This  trade-mark  is  comparable  to  any 
symbol  of  master-craftsmanship,  whether 
that  symbol  be  on  precious  porcelain  or  hand- 
wrought  silver.  Look  for  Mirro  Aluminum 
at  the  leading  stores  everywhere. 

Send  for  miniature  catalog. 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices :  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


1  let  lects 

Good  Housekeeping 
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Visible  Cookery  with 

PYREX 


HE  dark  ages  of  cookery 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT  OVEN  DISHES 

Take  the  guess-work  out  of  baking 

Visible  Cookery  with  PYREX  saves  fuel,  saves 
time  and  insures  better  results.  And  the  final 
triumph  of  PYREX  is  that  you  serve  the  food 
hot  from  the  same  dish,  baked  to  perfection,— a 
delight  to  the  eye  and  the  appetite. 

PYREX  is.  not  an  expense,  but  a  time,  labor  and 
money-saving  investment  for  every  meal,  every 
day.  There  are  PYREX  dishes  for  every  baking 
need. 

PYREX  does  not  chip  nor  craze,  and  is  guar¬ 
anteed  not  to  break  with  oven  heat.  PYREX 
L  Never  Grows  Old. 

^  PYREX  is  the  original  transparent  ovenware. 

Always  look  for  the  PYREX  label — and 
^  the  name  PYREX  stamped  on  each  piece. 

Ask  your  dealer  in  housewares  for  the  PYREX  book- 
let,  “New  Facts  About  Cooking or  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  post  it  to  you  free. 

Pyrex  Sales  Division 

i  Illig-  aMBaafefc.  Corning  Glass  Works, 

60S  Tioga  Ave.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

World's  Largest  Makers 
8ml..  of  Technical  Glass 


PYREX 


.TRANSPARENT 


ALL  ON  ONE  PLATTER— A  NEW  IDEA  IN  THANKSGIVING  DINNERS 


THE  ANNUAL  FEAST 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home-Economics  Editor 


WHAT  is  there  new  or  different  for  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner?  Many  things— 
so  many  that  we  can  not  begin  to  tell 
you  about  all  of  them  here.  For  example, 
there’s  the  idea  of  serving  the  main  part  of 
the  meal  all  on  a  plank  or  platter,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  much  preliminary  work  (and  many 
dishes)  for  the  one  who  cooks  the  dinner. 
The  man  who  serves  the  dinner  usually  likes 
such  an  arrangement  too.  The  illustration 
on  this  page  shows  such  a  dinner  for  four 
persons.  Besides  the  Thanksgiving  bird, 
there  are  on  the  platter,  stuffed  baked  pota¬ 
toes,  stuffed  beets  and  corn  fritters.  These 
act  as  a  garnish  for  the  roast  turkey. 

This  platter  arrangement  is  just  a  little 
departure  from  the  planked  dinner,  which 
is  also,  by  the  way,  a  favorite  service  for  the 
family  dinner. 

Individual  service  in  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  is  usually  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 
The  cranberry  jelly  may  be  in  individual 
molds  or  in  orange-cups,  one  for  each  person; 
the  pies  may  be  small  individual  pies,  instead 
of  pieces  of  a  large  one;  in  fact  an  all-on-one 
plate  Thanksgiving  dinner — one  plate  to  be 
served  to  each  person — offers  a  great  variety 
of  possibilities  in  the  way  of  pleasing  ar¬ 
rangement  and  combination  of  foods. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  your  dinner  may 
be  turkey,  goose,  chicken,  roast  pork,  leg  of 
lamb,  venison  or  anything,  in  fact,  that  you 
desire.  Whatever  it  is  you  can  make  it  play 
the  part  with  dignity  and  distinction. 

There  are  stuffings  for  the  Thanksgiving 
bird  in  great  variety.  Bread,  bread  and  sage, 
chestnut,  nut,  oyster,  rice,  mushroom,  sau¬ 
sage,  potato  and  celery  are  some  of  them. 

You  may  start  your  dinner  with  soup  or 
with  a  fruit  cocktail,  or  oysters. 

The  list  of  vegetables  is  large  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Turnips,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  onions, 
squash,  corn  (dried  or  canned) ,  sweet  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  salsify,  are  only  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions.  As  for  potatoes,  every  one  knows 
innumerable  ways  —  baked,  stuffed -baked, 
mashed,  need,  Franconia,  persillade,  or  as 
croquettes,  are  suitable  for  a  Thanksgiving 
meal. 

Here  are  a  variety  of  menus  as  well  as 
recipes  for  some  of  the  dishes  mentioned : 

A  GOOSE  DINNER 

Oyster  Soup  Wafers 

Celery  Curls  Olives 

Roast  Stuffed  Goose  Giblet  Gravy 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes  Creamed  Onions 
Cranberry  Jelly  in  Individual  Molds 
Steamed  Plum  Pudding  Lemon  Sauce 

Nuts  Raisins  Apples  Coffee 

A  SOUTHERN  DINNER 

Clear  Tomato  Soup 
Whipped  Cream  Croutons 

Southern  Fried  Chicken  Mashed  Potatoes 
Turnips  Gravy  Rolls 

Cranberry  Jelly  in  Orange-Cups 
Nut  Pumpkin  Pie  Whipped  Cream 

Coffee 

(Chicken  is  dipped  in  batter  and  fried  in  deep 
fat.) 

AN  INTERESTING  VARIATION 
Orange-and-Grapefruit  Cocktail  in  Grapefruit 
Shells 

Vegetable  Soup  Wafers 

Leg  of  Lamb  Mint  Sauce  Browned  Potatoes 
Creamed  Cauliflower  Baked  Stuffed  Tomatoes 
Celery-and-Cream-Cheese  Salad 
Mock  Mince  Pie  (Rhubarb  and  Raisins) 
Coffee  Salted  Nuts 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  DINNER 

Clam  Chowder 
Pickles 

Roast  Pork  and  Apples  Potatoes 

Onions  Baked  Squash  Corn 

Brown  Bread 

Asparagus-Tip  Salad  Cheese  Wafers 
Pumpkin  Pie  Apple  Pie  Cheese 

Coffee 

OLD-FASHIONED  THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 

Grapefruit  with  Maraschino  Cherries 
Consomme  Celery  Bread-Sticks 

Roast  Turkey  Chestnut  Stuffing 

Sweet-Potato  Croquettes  Mashed  Potatoes 
Cranberry  Jelly  Pickled  Peaches 

Head  Lettuce  Thousand-Island  Dressing 

Cheese-Straws 

Hot  Apple  Pie  Frozen  Pudding 

Wafers  Cheese  Cafe  Noir 

A  DINNER  FOR  VEGETARIANS 

Cream-of-Pea  Soup  Bread  Sticks 

Curled  Celery  Ripe  Olives 

Stuffed  Baked  Potatoes  and  Cheese 
Fried  Vegetable  Oysters  (Salsify) 
Cole-Slaw  Spiced  Pears 

Fruit  Salad  Whipped  Cream  Dressing 

Ice-Cream  Sandwiches 

(Angel  Cake,  Chocolate  Ice-Cream,  Chocolate 
Sauce) 

Coffee  Fruit  Punch 


STUFFING  FOR  THE  THANKS¬ 
GIVING  BIRD 

1  quart  bread-crums  1  teaspoon  chopped 

1  tablespoon  salt  onion 

If  teaspoon  pepper  2  eggs 

2  tablespoons  melted  Milk  or  water 
fat 

lyTIX  the  ingredients  in  the  order  given. 

The  eggs  may  be  omitted  if  desired.  Add 
hot  milk  or  water  to  hold  the  ingredients 
together.  For  a  crumbly  dressing  the  milk 
and  water  may  be  omitted  and  the  fat  in¬ 
creased.  With  this  dressing  as  a  foundation, 
the  following  variations  may  be  made: 

For  sage  stuffing :  Add  one  teaspoon  sage,  and 
one-half  teaspoon  each  of  thyme  and  summer 
savory  if  desired. 

For  celery  stuffing :  Add  one-half  bunch 
celery  chopped  fine  and  one  teaspoon  salt. 

For  oyster  stuffing:  Add  one  quart  of  oys¬ 
ters,  using  the  oyster-juice  for  the  liquid,  and 
one  tablespoon  chopped  parsley. 

For  sausage  stuffing:  Add  one  pound  of 
sausage  meat  and  one  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley. 

For  mushroom  stuffing:  Add  one-half  cup 
chopped  mushrooms,  one  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley  and  one-half  teaspoon  thyme. 

For  chestnut  stuffing:  Use  one  quart  of 
blanched  chestnuts,  blanched  and  rubbed 
through  a  colander,  with  one-fourth  cup 
bread-crums  instead  of  the  quart  of  crums 
given  above. 


STUFFED  TOMATOES 


4  tomatoes 
1  cup  bread-crums 
1  tablespoon  minced 
onion 

1  teaspoon  salt 


If  teaspoon  pepper 
2  tablespoons  finely 
ground  ham 
Boiling  water 
Grated  cheese 


VWIPE  tomatoes,  and  remove  core  and  pulp. 

Mix  crums,  onion,  seasonings  and  ham. 
Moisten  with  enough  water  to  hold  it  together. 
Fill  tomatoes  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  until  tomatoes  are 
soft  but  not  out  of  shape.  Another  kind  of 
meat  may  be  used,  or  it  may  be  omitted 
altogether. 

Tomatoes  are  sometimes  stuffed  with  rice 
and  cheese,  or  with  green  peppers;  and  bread- 
crums.  Meat  alone  may  be  used  as  a  stuffing. 


CELERY-AND-CHEESE  SALAD 

WASH  celery  and  select  only  tender,  inside 
v  v  stalks.  Cut  in  convenient  lengths, 
leaving  the  leaves  on  the  small  inside  pieces. 
Remove  strings  or  any  tough  parts.  Mix 
cream  cheese  (or  any  other  well-flavored 
cheese  mixed  to  a  paste),  with  chopped 
stuffed  olives  and  nuts.  Fill  celery  -  stalks 
with  this  mixture,  arrange  on  lettuce  leaves, 
and  garnish  with  a  spoon  of  salad  dressing 
and  a  dash  of  paprika. 


MOCK  MINCE  PIE 


1  cup  rhubarb 
1  cup  raisins 

1  lemon  (rind  and 
juice) 

2  tablespoons  butter  or 
butter  substitute 


1  cup  sugar 
1  egg 

M  cup  crums 
34  teaspoon  salt 


PHOP  the  rhubarb  if  fresh.  Canned  rhu¬ 
barb  that  is  not  too  juicy  may  be  used 
nicely.  Add  chopped  raisins  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  in  order  given.  Butter  or  butter 
substitute  may  be  melted,  and  egg  should  be 
well  beaten.  Bake  between  two  crusts. 


NUT  PUMPKIN  PIE  WITH  WHIPPED 
CREAM 

1 34  cup  pumpkin  A  teaspoon  salt 

cup  sugar  2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon  2  cups  milk 
34  teaspoon  ginger  34  cup  nut-meat-s 

OTEAM  and  strain  or  bake  the  pumpkin,  unless 
^  canned  pumpkin  is  used.  Add  ingredients 
in  order  given.  Turn  into  crust  and  bake. 
Use  a  rather  high  temperature  at  first  to  cook 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  filling,  to  prevent 
its  soaking  into  the  crust.  Reduce  the 
temperature  and  continue  cooking  until  a 
silver  knife  inserted  in  the  center  will  come 
out  clean.  Do  not  let  the  pie  boil  in  baking, 
or  it  is  apt  to  be  watery.  The  nut-meats 
are  a  delicious  addition.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  on  top.- 


FROZEN  PUDDING 

3  cups  milk  2  eggs 

I  cup  sugar  2  teaspoons  vanilla 

34  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  candied  fruit — 

1  cup  cream  or  evapo-  cherries,  pineapple, 
rated  milk  pears  and  apricots 

QCALD  milk.  Mix  sugar,  salt,  cream  or 
evaporated  milk  and  eggs,  and  add  hot 
milk  slowly.  Return  to  double  boiler  and 
stir  while  cooking  until  thickened.  Cool,  add 
vanilla,  and  freeze.  Fill  a  brick  mold  with 
alternate  layers  of  cream  and  fruit,  pack  in 
salt  and  ice,  and  let  stand  two  horn’s.  The 
mold  may  be  lined  with  lady ’s-flngers,  crust  side 
down,  before  filling  with  the  cream  and  fruit. 
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Why  does  Nature  put  milk  in  the  coconut  shell? 


cerning  housewives  everywhere.  It  is 
canned  in  its  own  milk.  It  comes  to  you 
with  all  its  ori  ginal  NATURAL  flavor.  It 
gives  you  an  entirely  new  idea  of  how 
good  coconut  can  be. 

Buy  a  can  of  Baker’s  Fresh  Grated  Coco¬ 
nut  today.  You’ll  like  it. 


THAT’S  no  conundrum.  You  KNOW 
the  reason  for  the  juice  in  the 
orange  and  the  water  in  the  melon.  For 
the  milk  in  the  coconut  the  reason  is 
the  same— FLAVOR. 

That  is  why  Baker’s  Fresh  Grated  Coco¬ 
nut  is  fast  becoming  the  choice  of  dis- 


THL  FRANKLIN  BAKER  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


The  recipe  for  the  wonderful 
candy  illustrated  will  be 
found  in  a  FREE  RECIPE 
BOOKLET  that  is  available 
for  you  or  any  friends  you 
may  mention.  Write  for  it. 


It  Baker  s  Canned  or  Ury- 
Shred  Sweetened  Coconut  is 
not  obtainable  at  your  grocer’s, 
send  20c.  in  stamps  for  full-size 
can  or  package.  And  please 
mention  your  dealer’s  name. 


rAfgNTED  juke  s?,iate 


oconu 


sugar-cured  kind 
in  paper  cartons, 


1H  PURf  COCONUT  MILK 
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As  His  Eyes  Met 

Viola’s  he  saw  a  kingfisher 
darting  its  jeweled  flight 
across  a  sunny  stream. 
Something  as  solid  and  as 
light  pierced  suddenly  into 
Jim  Barton’s  heart  and 
would  not  fly  away.  Read 
the  first  instalment  of 

a  new  serial: 

“The  Kingfisher 

by  Phyllis  Bottome 


u 


u 


n 


u 


Sigourney” 

a  complete  novelette 
by  Walter  M illis 

the  conclusion  of 

TheTerrible  Island 

by  Beatrice  Qrimshaw 
and  the  nine  short  stories: 

“Carnoc” 

by  Qeorgia  Wood  Pangborn 

“Vlad’s  Son” 

by  Konrad  Bercovici 


“Parisian  Nights” 

The  Fifth  Night 
by  Harris  Dickson 

The  Ecstasy  of  the 
Living  Liar” 

by  C.  H.  Baker ,  Jr. 


“The  Scentless  Rose 

by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

“The  Miserette” 

by  Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr. 


n 


u 


.11 


u 
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Gentlefolk^ 

by  Dorothy  Duer 

The  Child” 

by  H.  C.  Bailey 

The  "Whirring  Ph  oenix 

by  Harold  Lamb 
in  the  November  number  of 
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25  cents  on  all  news-stands 


PORTIA  NOVE.LLA  JACOb 


LET  ME  INTRODUCE  YOU 
TO  YOUR  SON 

BY  PAUL  W.  KEARNEY 


A  FOREWORD  BY  JUDGE  BEN.  LINDSEY 

Of  the  Children’s  Court  of  Denver 


ON  THE  report  of  a  probation  officer 
recently,  though  I  had  never  seen  the 
children  or  their  parents,  I  was  able  to 
tell  which  of  the  boys  involved  in  a  rather 
difficult  case  would  lie  and  those  that  would 
tell  the  truth;  and  I  was  able  to  picture  in 
my  own  mind  the  type  of  mothers  they  had. 
Everything  I  felt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  these 
boys  turned  out  exactly  as  I  had  predicted. 
Why?  Because  of  their  mothers.  The  report, 
you  see,  told  what  the  mothers  had  said,  and 
how  they  had  acted  in  the  presence  of  tlieir 
own  sons. 

I  knew  that  one  mother,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it,  had  always  encouraged  her  boy 
to  lie,  and  that  the  boy  was  a  liar,  as  in  this 
case  he  turned  out  to  be,  because  he  couldn’t 
well  be  anything  else,  just  because  of  the 
attitude  of  his  mother.  I  found  just  the 
reverse  situation  with  the  other  boy.  I  knew 
that  he  would  tell  the  truth,  as  he  did  promptly 
tell  the  truth,  just  because  of  the  attitude  of 
his  mother. 

And  so,  knowing  the  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  mothers,  their  ignorance,  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  their  struggles,  their  difficulties  and 
their  power,  I  welcome  the  privilege  given  me 
by  the  Editor  of  The  Delineator  to  read 
the  advance  copies  of  the  articles  by  Air. 
Kearney. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  Mr.  Kearney  was  so 
recently,  as  measured  by  years,  and  is  now, 
as  measured  by  a  better  rule,  still  a  boy 
himself,  with  a  boy’s  knowledge  and  feeling 
and  understanding,  and  a  rather  exceptional 
wisdom  in  imparting  simple  truths  about  the 
most  human  of  all  human  problems,  that  he 
writes  so  well  of  boys  and  their  mothers,  and 
mothers  and  their  boys. 

It  isn’t  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  a  homily 


upon  motherhood.  Indeed,  I  haven’t  much 
patience  with  the  tears  we  have  shed  and  the 
sentiment  we  have  spread  over  “mother.” 
While  no  one  can,  I  think,  appreciate  more 
the  beauties  and  responsibilities  of  real 
motherhood,  and  what  we  all  owe  to  that 
parent  of  the  race  in  individual  cases,  a  facing 
of  the  hard  facts  in  these  twenty  years,  com¬ 
pels  me  to  look  upon  mothers  very  much  as 
on  other  human  beings. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  as  many  boys  have 
been  ruined  by  their  failures  as  have  been 
saved  by  their  successes.  I  mean  to  include 
in  the  term  “ruined”  the  thousands  of  medi¬ 
ocrities,  those  half-baked,  half-lost  creatures, 
who,  had  their  mothers  only  understood,  might 
have  been  something  far  superior  to  what  they 
are.  How  often  do  we  think  that  the  human 
instrument,  the  little  child,  is  the  greatest  of 
all  instruments?  That  it  has  a  resemblance 
to  all  others  in  that  it  can  be  played  upon — 
and  the  player  must  evoke  either  harmony  or 
discord,  truth  or  falsehood,  beauty  or  ugliness, 
wisdom  or  ignorance,  mediocrity  or  genius. 
Therefore,  the  call  for  the  human  artist.  And 
there  can  be  no  human  artist  without  under¬ 
standing  of  the  marvelous  machine  upon 
which  that  human  artist  is  called  to  play, 
to  bring  out  its  noblest  impulses,  its  most 
energetic  possibilities. 

Here  is  the  great  art  of  life.  It  is  the  one 
most  neglected,  least  understood.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  molding  of  human  beings.  It  is 
an  art  that  is  capable  of  being  studied  and 
understood.  As  a  big  lesson  in  a  fine  course 
of  human  artistry  1  cordially  commend  to  all 
mothers  the  introduction  to  their  sons  so 
magnificently  made  by  Mr.  Kearney  in  the 
series  of  articles  he  has  prepared  for  The 
Delineator. 


MRS.  MOTHER,  let  me  introduce  to 
you — your  son!  Operating  on  aver¬ 
ages,  the  only  safe  basis,  he  is  one  of 
several  million  sorely  misunderstood  humans. 
For  boys,  as  a  class,  are  truly  the  most  con¬ 
sistently  misunderstood  beings  on  earth — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  their  mothers. 

Few  people  agree  to  that,  so  consequently 
it  is  a  sad  truth  that  little  effort  is  ever 
expended  in  getting  down  to  the  source  of  the 
many  domestic  troubles  we  bewail.  We  are,  of 
course,  delighted  to  admit  that  the  modern 
mother  is  more  human  than  the  lady  of  the 
house  fifty  years  ago.  There  are  women  who 
have  learned  to  know  boys  even  better  than 
I  know  them,  and  I’ve  had  more  experience 
at  being  a  boy  than  any  woman  on  earth. 

But  those  far-sighted  goddesses  are  rare, 
and  there  are  still  a  vast  collection  of  “house 
chairmen”  who  might  with  profit  lend  ear  to 
some  of  the  things  their  boys  can  tell  them. 
The  benefits  will  not  be  all  one-sided,  I  can 
promise,  for  these  youngsters  are  well  worth 
knowing  and  loving  once  you’ve  got  under 
their  skins. 

A  SSUMING,  perhaps  recklessly,  that  your 
v  boy  has  a  few  faults  which  might  be  criti¬ 
cized,  the  very  first  step  in  becoming  honestly 
acquainted  with  him  is  to  examine  his  father 
and  mother!  Putting  aside  the  disputed  ques¬ 
tion  of  heredity,  the  simple  matter  of  environ¬ 
ment  proves  to  be  a  powerful  agency  in  his 
development. 

That  seems  like  a  bromid  at  first,  but  it 
isn’t.  Years  ago,  when  your  son  was  a  six- 
months-old  baby,  the  things  your  husband 
said  and  did  were  not  quite  so  guarded  as  they 
were  later,  were  they?  Many  remarks  and 
occurrences  might  have  been  omitted  without 
harm — you  know  that  they  were  avoided  six 
months  later. 

The  average  parent  doesn’t  seem  to  realize 
that  from,  perhaps,  two  or  three  months  of  age 
the  child  is  beginning  to  notice,  learn  and  re¬ 
member.  I  know  of  many  cases  where  that 
has  been  easily  proved  by  the  child’s  saying  or 
doing  something  it  heard  or  saw  BEFORE  IT 
WAS  ABLE  TO  TALK. 

So  if  you  follow  that  through  until  the  age 
of,  say,  twelve,  you  bump  into  the  realization 
that  your  boy  has  been  watching  and  listening 
to  you  for  more  than  eleven  and  a  half  years. 
In  the  face  of  that,  consider  well  where  the 


responsibility  lies  if  he  is  a  bit  lazy;  if  he  is 
forgetful;  if  he  is  careless;  if  he  isn’t  punctual. 

Have  you  always  had  the  meals  ready  on 
time;  has  dad  always  got  home  on  the  dot? 
Can  he  remember  where  in  thunder  he  put  his 
pipe?  Aren’t  you  both  apt  to  do  things  for 
which  the  other  scolds? 

Maybe  your  boy  has  a  temper,  or  is  obsti¬ 
nate.  Just  sit  down  and  try  to  figure  out  all 
the  times  you  and  your  husband  have  displayed 
your  own  temper  or  obstinacy  in  a  petty  way 
right  in  front  of  him. 

But  these  are  fundamental  and  elementary 
things,  even  though  they  lead  on  to  others. 
Take  the  reference  to  temper.  Perhaps  you 
are  one  of  those  people  who  have  issued  the 
dictum  that  you  will  be  the  boss  in  your 
home.  Possibly,  in  a  little  tilt  with  Willie 
about  the  momentous  question  of  running 
down  to  the  baker’s,  you  have  issued  that 
ultimatum  to  him.  If  that  has  ever  happened, 
you  have  violated  the  first  rule  in  the  art  of 
understanding  boys — there  should  be  no  boss 
in  your  home. 

^HE  reasons  are  numerous.  First,  boys 
won’t  stand  for  it.  They  are  small-sized 
anarchists;  they  hate  law  and  order;  they 
object  to  being  ruled  or  even  managed;  they 
refuse  to  live  in  a  tyrannical  state.  You  can 
see  it  in  their  expressions  of  surliness,  unwilling¬ 
ness  or  open  defiance. 

The  second  reason  is  that  boss  rule  is  un¬ 
christian  and  inhuman.  Pick  up  your  Bible 
and  find  it  written  there.  Christ,  the  man  who 
understood  people,  didn’t  say:  “Here,  you! 
Don’t  you  dare  heave  those  rocks  at  this  pros¬ 
titute.” 

He  knew  better:  He  said:  “Let  him  who 
hath  not  sinned  cast  the  first  stone.”  He 
put  it  up  to  them.  That’s  the  key-note. 

The  boss  stuff  doesn’t  work  either  in  the 
church  or  in  the  home.  Your  boy  will  cooper¬ 
ate  with  you ;  work  with  you ;  reciprocate  your 
kindness,  but  he  won’t  obey  commands  if  there 
is  any  way  out.  He  will  help  you  for  the  pure 
joy  of  helping,  and  through  inherent  kindness 
and  demonstrated  love  you  can  accomplish  a 
thousand  times  as  much  as  you  can  by  any  dis¬ 
play  of  authority. 

Another  of  these  short  talks  on  boys,  by 
Mr.  Kearney,  will  avvear  in  an  early  issue. 
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Concluded  from  page  39 

WHAT  HOWARD’S  MOTHER 

LEARNED 


“Miss  Brown  taught  me  many  things  about 
babies.  The  first  rule,  she  said,  was  regular 
feeding,  every  three  hours  by  the  clock, 
and  at  bedtime  and  only  once  in  the  night. 
Howard  slept  all  night  after  he  was  three 
months  old.  She  said  the  baby’s  stomach 
is  not  empty  until  nearly  three  hours  after  a 
feeding.  I  suppose  that  it  is  like  a  milk- 
bottle.  If  you  put  some  fresh  milk  into  a 
bottle  with  some  old  milk,  it  spoils  all  the  milk. 
I  notice  the  neighbors  who  feed  the  baby  by 
guess  instead  of  by  the  clock  never  have 
as  good  babies  as  mine  and  their  babies 
always  smell  sour.  That  must  be  the  reason. 
I  always  gave  Howard  some  water  boiled 
and  cooled  if  he  seemed  to  want  anything. 

“Miss  Brown  made  me  take  off  most  of  the 
baby’s  clothes  on  hot  days  and  let  him  he  in 
his  little  knit  band  and  square  diaper  under 
a  net.  I  was  afraid  at  first,  but  Miss  Brown 
asked  me  how  hot  I  felt  and  how  I  would  iike 
to  dress.  She  says  that  a  well  baby  is  always 
a  little  warmer  than  a  grown-up.  She  taught 
me  that  the  square  diaper  takes  the  place  of 
the  tight  band  and  that  it  is  more  comfortable 
and  healthful  for  the  baby. 

“T  LEARNED  a  good  rule  for  dressing  baby! 

‘Make  his  clothes  loose  and  have  them  fit. 
Dress  him  warm  enough  so  that  his  hands 
and  feet  do  not  get  cold  and  cool  enough  so 
that  he  does  not  perspire.’  ” 

Mrs.  King  had  proved  an  apt  pupil.  She 
had  learned  that  fresh  air  night  and  day  is 
good  for  babies,  that  one  or  more  baths  daily 
keep  the  baby’s  skin  healthy  and  the  baby 
well.  She  had  learned  that  baby  must  not 
be  exposed  to  grown-up  people’s  colds  and 
other  ailments. 

“Were  you  able  to  nurse  him?”  I  inquired. 

“Oh!  yes,  almost  entirely,”  replied  Mrs. 
King.  ‘‘Dr.  Thomas  says  that  nearly  every 
mother  can  do  as  well  as  I  did  if  she  will  rest 
and  not  worry.  He  told  me  I  must  eat 
wholesome  food;  green  vegetables,  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day,  bread  and  butter,  cereal, 
potatoes,  meat,  eggs  or  fish  daily,  milk-and- 
egg  puddings,  some  fresh  fruits  and  plenty 
of  stewed  fruit.  He  said  that  I  should  not 
eat  pastry  or  many  sweets.  I  was  afraid 
vegetables  would  give  baby  colic,  but  Dr. 
Thomas  assured  me  that  anything  that  was 
good  for  me  was  good  for  baby.  I  guess 
that’s  so,  for  I  ate  everything,  and  I  never 
felt  so  well  in  my  life.  I  did  a  good  deal  of 
gardening,  and  Dr.  Thomas  says  it  is  healthy 
work  if  it  is  not  overdone. 

“Dr.  Thomas  weighed  Howard  every  week 
until  he  was  fat  and  rosy  as  a  baby  ought  to  be. 
Then  he  let  me  weigh  him  myself,  but  made 
me  promise  to  tell  him  if  Howard  did  not  gain 
six  or  eight  ounces  every  week.” 

“Did  Howard  miss  the  opium  in  the  colic 
cure?”  I  asked. 

“OH!  YES,  he  cried  a  good  deal  and  the 
doctor  said  he  needed  a  little  medicine.  He 
gave  Miss  Brown  a  bottle  and  told  her  how 
to  use  it.  There  was  only  enough  for  a  few 
days. 

“Miss  Brown  made  me  lie  down  every 
time  I  nursed  baby  and  for  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon.  When  baby  was  fretful  at  night, 
she  took  him  to  her  room.  I’m  afraid  she 
didn’t  get  much  of  a  vacation,  but  this  year 
she  is  coming  for  two  months,  and  I  hope 
we  can  make  some  of  it  up  to  her.  It’s  more 
fun  here  now  that  we  have  the  flivver  and 
the  tennis-court  and  the  boats  and  she  is  to 
have  that-  new  tent. 

“After  a  while  the  baby  was  like  the 
clock.  He  would  wake  up  to  play  and  eat 
and  go  right  back  to  sleep.  He’s  been  like 
that  ever  since,  only  he  does  not  sleep  so 
much  now  and  plays  more.” 

“How  long  did  you  nurse  him?”  I  wondered. 

“When  he  was  seven  months  old,  one  week 
he  gained  only  two  ounces.  I  telephoned  to 
Dr.  Thomas,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  him  in 
the  next  week  if  he  had  not  gained.  On 
Sunday  he  had  not  gained  at  all,  and  Mon¬ 
day  morning  we  drove  to  town.  Dr.  Thomas 


looked  him  all  over  and  said  I  had  taken  fine 
care  of  him.  He  explained  that  although 
my  milk  was  the  best  food  my  baby  could 
have,  the  failure  to  gain  showed  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong.  He  asked  me  how  often 
I  nursed  baby  and  all  I  did.  I  told  him  I  did 
all  Miss  Brown  taught  me.  He  said  it  must 
be  that  baby  needed  some  more  food,  and 
he  wrote  down  just  what  I  should  prepare 
for  extra  feeding  and  told  me  to  use  cooled, 
boiled  water  and  to  boil  all  the  utensils  for 
preparing  the  food.  He  advised  me  to  give 
the  baby  one  bottle  in  place  of  the  three- 
o’clock  nursing  and  to  see  if  he  gained  the 
next  week. 

“Next  week  baby  had  gained  three  ounces 
and  I  telephoned  to  Dr.  Thomas,  who  advised 
me  to  give  one  bottle  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  to  teach  baby  to  sleep  from  my 
bedtime  mi  til  six  in  the  morning. 

“I  then  nursed  baby  at  six,  twelve,  six,  and 
at  bedtime  and  gave  him  two  bottles. 

“He  gained  every  week.  About  three 
months  ago  Dr.  Thomas  was  driving  by  and 
stopped  to  see  baby.  He  asked  me  how  old 
Howard  was.  When  I  told  him  nine  months, 
he  said:  ‘Why,  I  thought  he  must  be  older!  I 
was  going  to  advise  you  to  wean  him  entirely. 
Get  it  over  before  he  is  a  year  old.  Don't 
wait  until  Summer.’ 

“I  said  I  had  always  heard  that  a  baby 
should  be  nursed  through  the  second  Summer. 

“  1— fE  LAUGHED  and  swore  some  and  said 
that  there  was  no  special  danger  the  sec¬ 
ond  Summer  if  the  mother  had  sense.  He  said 
the  way  to  make  any  Summer  or  Winter  safe 
was  to  feed  the  baby  right  and  keep  it  healthy 
from  the  time  it  was  born;  that  my  boy  was 
a  good  risk  and  it  was  time  I  began  to  treat 
him  like  a  man.  He  told  me  that  mother’s 
milk  is  not  good  for  babies  after  they  are  a 
year  old. 

“So  I  did  as  Dr.  Thomas  advised  in  spite 
of  all  my  mother  and  the  neighbors  said.  I 
gave  him  another  bottle  at  my  bedtime,  and 
in  two  or  three  weeks  I  stopped  nursing  him 
entirely.  He  never  missed  it.  Now  I  feed 
him  every  four  hours  and  he  drinks  from  a 
cup.  The  doctor  says  a  year-old  baby  must 
not  have  a  bottle. 

“To-morrow  is  his  first  birthday  and  Miss 
Brown  is  coming  for  over  Sunday.” 

“Shall  you  have  a  party?  What  does  he 
eat?”  I  queslioned. 

“Oh!  yes,  he  has  had  beef-juice,  orange- 
juice  and  strained  cereal  for  more  than  two 
months  now.  To-morrow  he  shall  have  his 
first  taste  of  baked  potato  with  his  beef- 
juice.  Dr.  Thomas  says  every  baby  should 
learn  to  drink  milk  before  he  has  other  food, 
because  if  the  more  tasty  food  is  given  first 
it  may  be  hard  to  make  him  drink  milk.” 

MISS  VAN  BLARCOM’S  INVALU¬ 
ABLE  DELINEATOR  BOOKLETS 
ON  INFANT  HYGIENE 

THE  best,  most  authoritative  of  condensed 
literature  on  infant  hygiene  is  CAROLYN 
CONANT  VAN  BLARCOM’S  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  written  expressly  for  Delineator 
readers.  Our  Infant  Hygiene  Department 
will  send  any  three  of  the  following  leaflets 
in  a  two-cent  stamped  envelope  sent  for  the 
purpose : 

Rules  for  the  Nursing  Mother. 

Advice  to  Expectant  Mothers. 

Daily  Schedule  for  the  Feeding  and  Care  of 
Your  Baby  during  First  Year. 

Daily  Schedule  for  the  Feeding  and  Care  of 
Your  Baby  during  Second  Year. 

How  to  Organize  a  Baby-Health  Center. 

Outline  for  Talk  on  the  Care  of  Babies’  Eyes. 

Directions  for  the  Care  of  Your  Babies’  Eyes. 

Suggestions  for  Organizing  Local  Work  to 
Prevent  Blindness  among  Babies. 

Information  about  Present  Laws  in  your  State 
for  Saving  Sight  of  Babies. 

Weight-Chart  for  Baby’s  First  Year. 

Keeping  Your  Baby  Well  in  Summer. 

Colic  and  Constipation  —  Common  and 
Troublesome  Ills  of  Babyhood. 
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return  your  money  or  give  you  a  new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks.  ” 


“Hanes”  Boys’  Union  Suits 
endure  astonishingly  against 
wear  and  wash 

HANES”  flat  lock,  non-breakable  seams  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  stand  every  tug  and  strain — that  saves 
mending!  “Hanes”  long-staple  yarn  is  flawlessly  knitted 
into  material  of  real  warmth  and  body.  Washing  after 
washing  can’t  take  the  life  out  of  it. 

Money  put  into  these  sturdy  “Hanes”  Boys’  Union 
Suits  actually  goes  further  because  a  boy  gets  additional 
wear  and  additional  comfort  out  of  them. 

We  know  that  every  “Hanes”  garment  will  live  up 
to  our  claims  for  it  and  we  guarantee  every  “Hanes” 
garment.  Every  stitch,  thread  and  button  is  Hanes 
inspected.  “Hanes”  closed  crotch  stays  closed;  buttons 
stay  on;  non-gaping  buttonholes  last  the  life  of  the 
garment;  reinforcements  really  protect  against  extra 
strain;  the  tailored  collarette  fits  snugly;  elastic  lap  seam 
shoulders  hold  their  shape ! 

Buy  “j Hanes’’  Union  Suits  for  your  boy!  Sizes  20 
to  34,  covering  ages  2  to  16.  Four  popular  colors: 
ecru,  natural  or  peeler,  silver  gray  and  bleached 
white.  T wo  to  four  year  sizes  have  drop  seat. 

Unusual  value  in  “Hanes”  Men’s  Underwear 

“Hanes”  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  perfection  of  workmanship  and  materials  as  do  the 
boys’;  you  can  buy  them  with  the  same  confidence. 

Men  everywhere  are  keen  about  the  new  medium  weight  yellow 
label  union  suit.  Made  with  an  extra  gusset  to  give  additional  com¬ 
fort  at  thighs  and  trimmed  with  silk. 

Ask  for  “Hanes”  at  your  dealer’s. 

If  he  hasn’t  it,  write  us  immediately. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office:  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  trade:  Any  garment  offered  as  “Hanes”  is  a  substitute 
unless  it  bears  the  “Hanes”  label. 
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Listerine  for 
Jfriificml  Dentures 


That  unpleasant  taste  so  familiar 
to  those  who  have  bridge  work 
or  artificial  dentures  is  caused  by 
an  accumulation  of  mucus. 

This  mucus  is  a  natural  culture 
bed  for  bacteria. 

A  Listerine  mouthwash  removes 
the  distasteful  mucus  and  tends 
to  prevent  the  development  of  bac¬ 
teria. 

As  a  further  precaution  artificial 
dentures  should  be  placed  at  night 
in  a  glass  containing  Listerine 
and  water. 

Besides  promoting  oral  hygiene 
Listerine  is  also  a  useful  antisep¬ 
tic  dressing  for  cuts,  scratches 
and  skin  abrasions.  When  used 
immediately  it  guards  against 
infection. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  Listerine  al¬ 
ways  in  the  home. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PH  ARM  AC  AL  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Concluded  from  page  7 

MARGARETTA  BLAIR  COX 


Mrs.  Cox  is  more  than  a  garden  critic,  more 
than  a  garden  planner.  She  is  even  more  than 
the  director  of  the  amiable,  shirt-sleeved  Rus¬ 
sian  who  is  the  working  gardener  at  Trailsend. 
She  is  his  colaborer.  Together  they  talk  a 
language  that  Mrs.  Cox  assures  one  is  not  Rus¬ 
sian  and  that  ordinary  ears  deny  is  English. 
It  is  probably  gardenese. 

RUT  the  garden  isn’t  the  chief  of  her  inter¬ 
ests.  That,  even  making  allowances  for  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  second  of  November, 
is,  of  course,  the  baby.  Baby  Anne,  who  was 
seven  months  old  in  July,  was  a  perfect  thing  in 
seven-months-old  babies.  She  was  fat  and 
solemn  and  sweet  and  impersonally  friendly. 
She  had  very  big,  very  dark,  very  beautiful 
eyes.  She  was  intensely  absorbed  in  all  the 
important  affairs  of  babyhood — woolly  lambs, 
Teddy  bears,  rattles,  dancing  sunbeams  on  the 
floor,  bright-colored  blooms  in  the  big  vases. 
She  was  so  absorbed  in  these  realities  that  ir¬ 
relevant  trifles  which  distract  and  alarm  grown 
persons,  such,  for  example,  as  the  flare  of  light 
from  a  flash-light  photographing  outfit,  moved 
her  not  at  all.  She  scarcely  blinked  her  big 
brown  eyes  for  it. 

Mrs.  Cox  was  entirely  satisfied  about  the 
baby.  A  baby  is  different  from  a  garden,  and 
the  present  moment  is  always  the  perfect  one 
for  it.  So  that  Anne  was  the  dearest,  the  best, 
the  cunningest,  the  least  troublesome,  the  most 
adorable  baby  in  the  whole  world.  The  young 
piother  admitted  it  frankly.  She  punctuated 
the  admissions  with  little  bursts  of  baby-talk 
and  appeals  to  Anne  for  corroboration  of  her 
opinion. 

Anne’s  nursery  may  be  run — doubtless  is— 
on  the  most  modern  and  correct  principles,  but 
they  are  mitigated  by  a  great  deal  of  homely, 
old-fashioned  cuddling  and  loving.  There  was, 
for  example,  a  nice  young  Irish  face,  reassur¬ 
ingly  “unregistered”  beneath  the  cap  of 
Anne’s  nurse;  and  a  soft  voice  that  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  peaty  burr,  foretold  little  Miss  Cox’s  early 
acquaintance  with  the  leprechawn  and  the 
fairy  ring  and  the  “good  people.”  And  the 
nurse  answered  to  Nora — or  maybe  it  was 
Delia — but  it  wasn’t  “Miss  Latest-Thing- 
from-the-latest-training-school, ’ ’  anyhow! 

y^FTER  the  audience  with  the  photographer, 
which  Anne  sustained  with  complete  sang¬ 
froid ,  she  was  borne  away  by  that  nice  young 
Nora,  and  Mrs.  Cox  went  along  to  nurse  her. 
On  her  way  back  to  the  wide  piazza,  with  its 
green-and-white  awnings,  its  green-and-white 
outdoor  furniture,  its  ebullient  boxes  of  flowers, 
its  vistas  cut  out  in  the  trees,  with  none  more 
charming,  by  the  way,  than  that  of  industrial 
Dayton  miles  below,  softened  by  distance  and 
wreaths  of  its  varicolored  smoke,  she  was  in¬ 
tercepted  just  inside  the  door.  There  was  a 
hurried  colloquy.  “But  how  many  currants 
have  we  already?”  one  overheard  Mrs.  Cox 
asking  in  an  efficient  manner.  On  hearing  the 
answer  she  gave  her  directions  and  came  out  to 
face  some  domestic  interviewing. 

It  seemed  a  littlo  incongruous  to  the  inter¬ 
viewer,  I  am  obliged  to  confess.  Here  was  a 
big,  delightful,  wealthy  establishment,  obvi¬ 
ously  requiring  a  staff  of  servants  to  maintain. 
And  here  was  a  charming  girl  who,  if  she  felt 
like  prevaricating,  might  have  shorn  five  or  six 
years  from  her  twenty-nine  without  arousing 
any  doubts — a  delightful  girl  who  might  easily 
ha  ve  been  coming  out  of  the  hall  with  a  tennis- 
racket  in  her  hand,  and  no  more  pressing  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  her  head  than  a  general  interest 
in  the  lunch-hour.  But  she  was  pausing  to  talk 
in  a  practical,  housewifely  manner  about  the 
season’s  jellying! 

“No,  I  haven’t  a  housekeeper,”  she  answered 
one  query  with  an  air  of  slight  surprise.  “T 
keep  house  myself.  Yes,  I  do  my  own  mar¬ 
keting.  Of  course  it  is  easy  for  me  to  do. 
You  see,  with  the  farm  to  draw  upon,  I  don’t 
have  any  terribly  extensive  purchasing.  With 
my  butter,  cream,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit, 
ham — all  sorts  of  things — produced  right  here, 

I  don’t  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
marketing.  We  can  all  the  surplus  vegetables, 
of  course.  I  see  to  it  that  there  is  enough  of 
everything  that  the  farm  produces  preserved 
to  last  through  the  Winter  and  until  the  gar¬ 
den  comes  into  bearing  again.” 

J-J  AD  she  ever  done  any  canning  herself,  the 
in  terviewer  w'anted  to  know,  w  i  oh  a  misgiv- 
ing  eye  upon  the  athletic  figure  in  hs  fresh  green 
gingham  and  its  white  sports  shoes! — she  did 
look  so  much  more  like  playing  tennis  than  like 
sterilizing  jars!  But  appearances  are  delusive. 
The  answer  was  a  humorous  “Of  course,”  and 
there  followed  a  little  reminiscence  of  last 
Summer  when  it  happened  to  the  Governor’s 
wife,  as  it  happens  to  the  rest  of  us,  to  have  the 
cook  depart  at  an  inconvenient  moment. 

“You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  one  to  come 
to  a  farm,”  Mrs.  Cox  continued,  with  cheerful 
acceptance  of  the  immutable  laws  of  life. 

Did  she  run  her  housekeeping  on  a  budget, 
the  insatiable  seeker  after  information  wanted 
to  know.  She  shook  her  head. 

“I  can’t  do  it,”  she  explained  with  an  air  of 
apologizing  to  all  the  excellent  household  effi¬ 
ciency  writers  who  make  a  market  budget  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  “if  we  were  ht  Trails¬ 
end  all  the  time,  if  it  were  ever  quite  possible 
to  tell  how  many  people  we  should  have  for 
week-ends,  or  if  we  should  have  any,  it  would 
be  different,  and  I  should  keep  house  on  the 
budget  system.  As  it  is,  of  course,  the  place  is 
run  on  a  definite  allowance  during  the  part  of 
the  week  when  I  am  not  here  but  am  in 
Columbus.” 

Columbus  reminded  her  of  something.  It  is 
very  much  in  keeping  with  the  idea  I  have 
formed  of  this  young  woman  that  she  hastened 
to  speak  of  that  something,  lest  she  keep  me  in 
ignorance  for  an  unnecessary  moment  of  an 
apparent  contradiction  to  something  she  had 
already  said. 

“I  don’t  act  as  my  own  housekeeper  when  we 
are  at  the  executive  mansion  in  Columbus,” 
she  said.  “Ohio  has  a  State  housekeeper.  I 
don’t  know  whether  other  States  have  or  not. 
She  was  my  creation — that  is — she  was  my 
idea,  and  the  State  machinery  created  her. 


You  see,”  she  went  on  earnestly,  “I  thought 
that  by  having  an  officially  appointed  house¬ 
keeper  for  the  governor’s  official  residence  the 
governors’  wives  would  be  spared  a  lot.  I 
don’t  mean  of  labor,  you  understand.  But  of 
criticism.  The  governor’s  wife  who  follows 
me  won’t  be  able  to  shake  her  head  over  rny 
extravagance  in  table-linen  or  my  bill  for  but¬ 
ter,  and  she,  in  turn,  will  be  spared  the  hard 
judgment  of  her  successor.” 

I  looked  with  a  new  interest  at  the  earnest 
red-brown  eyes  of  Governor  Cox’s  wife,  and 
thought  that  beneath  what  the  novelists’  used 
to  caff  a  wealth  of  red-brown  hair,  springing 
away  from  her  young  face,  coiled  low  on  her 
neck,  there  was  a  very  practical,  clear-sighted 
mind  a,t  work — the  kind  of  mind  that  might 
solve  occasional  political  problems. 

gHE  hasn’t  done  that  yet.  She  voted  in  the 

last  presidential  election  in  her  home  in 
Chicago,  and  she  laughs  a  little  over  time’s  re¬ 
venges  as  she  admits  that  she  voted  the  Re¬ 
publican  ticket.  Her  father,  Thomas  Blair 
of  Chicago,  is  a  prominent  Republican,  and,  at 
twenty-five,  Miss  Margaretta  Blair,  who  had 
escaped  all  the  political  education  involved  in 
having  to  fight  for  suffrage,  felt  no  compelling 
need  to  formulate  a  political  creed  of  her  own, 
or  to  vote  in  opposition  to  her  father’s  presi¬ 
dential  candidate.  This  year,  according  to  in¬ 
terviews  with  Mr.  Blair,  published  in  the 
Chicago  papers,  he  will  return  the  favor  his 
daughter  did  him  in  1916  and  will  vote,  with 
full  conviction,  for  her  candidate. 

Mrs.  Cox  drives  her  own  car.  She  belongs 
to  the  generation  to  which  driving  a  car  is  as 
ordinary  as  it  was  for  a  country  woman  of  the 
passing  generation  to  hitch  a  horse. 

An  efficient  world  devoid  of  charm  forms  no 
part  of  the  creed  of  this  maker  of  gardens! 
But  she  admitted,  apropos  of  attire  for  special 
purposes,  that  she  herself  spends  long,  happy, 
comfortable  hours  in  oilskin  trousers  in  the  pit 
of  a  boat.  So  that  probably  there  will  be  no 
maternal  prohibition  of  whatever  aviation  uni¬ 
form  the  next  decade  and  a  half  decrees  for 
feminine  fliers. 

Passing  through  the  outskirts  of  Dayton,  in 
the  region  of  neat,  thrifty  workmen’s  houses, 
Mrs.  Cox  voiced  the  universal  longing  of  the 
practical  woman  to  do  things  with  her  own 
hands.  It  was  a  flourishing  garden-plot  about 
the  size  of  a  table-cloth  that  stirred  to  life  that 
latent  desire. 

“Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  have 
a  place  about  as  big  as  that  one,”  she  said,  “so 
that  I  could  make  it  absolutely  what  I  wish,  I 
myself.  I  like  to  do  things  with  my  own 
hands.  Of  course,  on  our  place  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  do  everything  with  my  own 
hands.” 

She  spoke  of  her  love  for  her  home  frankly 
and  unaffectedly.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  and 
she  makes  no  pretense  of  undervaluing  its  love¬ 
liness.  Books  and  flowers,  needlework  on  the 
table  (yes,  she  sews,  too,  and  makes  some  of 
Baby  Anne’s  things  and  some  of  her  own), 
chairs  drawn  up  companionably,  soft  colors— 
these  things,  the  expression  of  her  personality, 
more  than  the  labors  of  any  decorator  have 
given  Trailsend  its  stamp.  It  is  the  place 
where  she  really  lives,  in  close  comradeship 
with  her  husband,  her  two  young  stepsons, 
John  and  James,  respectively  thirteen  and  sev¬ 
enteen,  and  the  all-dominating  Baby  Anne. 

JT  IS  another  sort  of  interest  she  feels  for  an¬ 
other  farm  which  her  husband  owns — the 
farm  at  Jefferson,  Ohio,  where  lie  was  born,  in 
the  house  built  by  his  great-grandfather  on  a 
grant  of  land  received  as  a  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
dier.  Governor  Cox  has  bought  this  place 
from  the  other  heirs,  and  is  running  it  as  a  sort 
of  experiment  station.  The  latest  machinery 
for  both  farm  work  and  farm  living  has  been 
introduced  on  the  place.  The  farmhouse  itself 
Mrs.  Cox  is  refurnishing  with  the  furniture  of 
the  period.  She  delights  in  the  count  of  her 
old  fireplaces,  in  her  well-proportioned  rooms, 
in  the  graceful  lines  of  her  fine  old  woodwork. 

That  day  in  Dayton  her  car  paused  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  sidewalk.  An  old  man  ap¬ 
proached.  He  wanted  to  sell  her  a  carbon  re¬ 
mover.  She  shook  her  head.  He  wanted  to 
sell  her  pins. 

“I  haven’t  even  brought  my  purse,”  said 
Mrs.  Cox,  as  though  an  explanation  must  bo 
tendered  to  the  pitiful  old  nuisance.  He  felt 
her  courtesy  so  much  that  he  told  her,  as  he 
moved  away,  that  “It  didn’t  matter.”  She 
turned  her  troubled  young  eyes  upon  me. 

“Doesn’t  it  hurt  y#ou  more  than  anything 
else,”  she  demanded,  a  little  fiercely,  “to  see  a 
thing  like  that — an  old  person,  trying  to  live 
by  offering  what  no  one  wants — turned  away 
like  that?  Aren’t  you  sorry  for  them?” 

CHE  was,  obviously,  and  as  always,  unaf¬ 
fectedly  sorry  for  them!  As  little  as  any  one 
whom  I  have  met  in  many  years  of  interview¬ 
ing,  does  this  young  woman  try  to  present  to  her 
interlocutor  any  false,  or  strained,  or  even 
merely  posed  picture  of  herself.  She  presents 
herself  with  absolute  candor,  simplicity  and 
democracy.  And  so  I  know  that  the  troubled 
look  in  her  eyes,  the  half-angry  note  in  her 
voice  as  that  old  derelict  moved  away,  repre¬ 
sented  a  real  trouble,  a  real  anger.  The  tragic 
spectacle  of  the  world’s  misfits  is  hard  for 
her  to  bear. 

So,  if  she  goes  into  the  White  House  next 
March,  there  will  go  into  it  youth,  good  looks, 
a  clear  intelligence,  a  bubbling  humor,  a  love  of 
home  and  of  all  the  details  that  make  up  a 
home,  and  trained  efficiency  in  dealing  with 
them.  There  will  go  into  it  delight  in  ath¬ 
letics  and  a  social  sophistication  that  is  entirely 
devoid  of  artificiality  and  pretense.  There 
will  go  into  it  a  sweet  and  becoming  loyalty  of 
spiiit,  ten  years  after  her  graduation  from  the 
famous  old  girls’  school  at  Farmington,  Con¬ 
necticut — she  is  planning  to  send  little  Anne 
there,  provided  it  remains  as  good  a  school! 
But  above  all,  there  will  go  into  the  White 
House  with  Airs.  Cox — if  she  goes — a  heart 
quickly  responsive  to  the  world’s  trouble,  and  a 
brain  that  will  more  and  more  concern  itself 
about  the  “why”  of  that  trouble. 
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Women  Voters! 

YOUR  HOPES  for  a  bigger,  broader  citizenship  for 
Women  lie  in  the  election  of 


Our  Hope  for  Peace 


Cox  and  Roosevelt 


The  finest  impulses  of  humanity, 
rising  above  national  lines,  merely 
seek  to  make  another  war  impossible. 

*  *  *  The  first  duty  of  the  new 

administration  clearly  will  be  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty. 

*  *  * 

The  question  is  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  join  in  this  practical  and 
humane  movement.  President  Wilson, 
as  our  representative  at  the  Peace 
Table,  entered  the  league  in  our  name, 
insofar  as  the  executive  authority 
permitted.  Senator  Harding,  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  proposes  in  plain  words  that 
we  remain  out  of  it.  As  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  I  favor  going  in. 

Governor  Cox’s  Speech  of  Acceptance 


Profiteering 

If  I  am  called  to  service  as  President 
means  will  be  found,  if  they  do  not 
already  exist,  for  compelling  these 
exceptions  to  the  great  mass  of  square 
dealing  American  business  men,  to 
use  the  same  yardstick  of  honesty  that 
governs  most  of  us  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow  men,  or  in  language 
that  they  understand,  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  criminal  law. 

Governor  Cox’s  Speech  of  Acceptance 


Education 

There  must  be  an  awakened  interest 
in  education.  The  assumption  that 
things  are  all  right  is  an  error.  There 
is  more  or  less  of  a  general  idea  that 
because  our  school  system  is  generally 
satisfactory,  and  in  most  instances, 
excellent,  sufficient  progress  is  being 
made.  The  plain  fact  reveals  two 
startling  things — one,  a  growing  dec¬ 
imation  in  the  ranks  of  teachers,  and 
the  other,  the  existence  of  5,500,000 
illiterates.  The  army  of  instructors 
has  been  more  or  less  demoralized 
through  financial  temptation  from 
other  activities  which  pay  much 
better. 

Governor  Cox’s  Speech  of  Acceptance 

*  *  * 

Co-operative  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  is  immediately  required  for 
the  removal  of  illiteracy,  for  the 
increase  of  teachers’  salaries  and  in¬ 
struction  in  citizenship  for  both  native 
and  foreign-born;  increased  ap¬ 
propriation  for  vocational  training  in 
home  economics,  re-establishment  of 
joint  Federal  and  State  employment 
service  with  women’s  departments 
under  the  direction  of  technically 
qualified  women. 

Democratic  Platform 

Additional  pay  for  teachers. 
Consolidated  schools  in  excess  of 
1200,  with  full  high  school  courses, 
have  supplanted  more  than  five 


The  Peace,  Progress  and  Prosperity  that  Must  Be 
Assured  to  America  are  Guaranteed  in  the  Stand  of  the 
Democratic  Candidates  for  the  Ending  of  Warfare,  the 
Ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  Suppression  of 
the  Profiteer,  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes,  the  Recognition  of  the  Rights  of  Both 
Labor  and  Industry,  adequate  Educational  facilities 
in  rural  sections  as  well  as  in  the  larger  cities,  Justice  to 
the  Farmer  as  a  Business  Force,  and  the  Elimination  of 
Child  Labor. 

American  Mothers  will  not  be  called  upon  again  to 
send  their  boys  to  W"ar  if  the  United  States  joins  the 
League  of  Nations. 


Governor  Cox  and  Baby  Anne 

When  told  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature’s  ratification 
of  the  suffrage  amendment,  Governor  Cox  said: 

“The  civilization  of  the  world  is  saved.  The 
mothers  of  America  will  stay  the  hand  of  war  and 
repudiate  those  who  traffic  with  a  great  principle.” 
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Franklin  D .  Roosevelt  and  Family 


times  that  number  of  one-room 
school  houses.  To  meet  emergen¬ 
cies,  provision  has  been  made  for 
State  aid  to  weak  school  districts, 
so  that  educational  facilities  of 
Ohio  rural  communities  are  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  city.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Courts  of  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  in  larger  counties  of  the 
State.  Creation  of  a  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  system  in  the  public 
schools.  Vocational  training  for 
blind  children.  Provision  for  an 
institution  for  treatment  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  deformed  and  crippled 
children.  Granting  children  of 
school  age,  who  are  inmates  of  a 
county,  semi  -  public,  or  district 
children’s  home,  the  privileges  of 
public  schools. 

Governor  Cox’s  Record  in  Ohio 

Industry  and  Labor 

We  should  not,  by  law,  abridge  a 
man’s  right  to  labor  or  to  quit  his 
employment.  However,  neither  labor 
nor  capital  should  at  any  time  or  in 
any  circumstances  take  action  that 
would  put  in  jeopardy  the  public  wel¬ 
fare. 

*  *  * 

The  child  life  of  the  nation  should 
be  conserved;  if  labor  in  immature 
years  is  permitted  by  one  generation, 
it  is  practising  unfairness  to  the  next. 

Governor  Cox’s  Speech  of  Acceptance 

Governor  Cox  caused  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  Child  Labor  law, 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  act 
and  the  law  to  decrease  women’s 
hours  of  labor. 

Economy  and  Taxation 

I  am  convinced,  after  considerable 
study  of  the  subject,  that  the  expense 
of  the  government  can,  without  loss 
of  efficiency,  be  reduced  to  a  maximum 
of  $4,000,000,000,  including  sinking 
fund  and  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
*  *  * 

I  believe  that  a  better  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion  than  the  so-called  excess  profits 
tax  may  be  found  and  I  suggest  a 
small  tax,  probably  1  to  \Vi  per  cent, 
on  the  total  business  of  every  going 
concern. 

Governor  Cox  s  Speech  of  Acceptance 
*  *  * 

In  the  face  of  increased  cost  of 
government  during  the  war,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cox  kept  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
Ohio  on  a  solid  footing  without  in¬ 
creasing  taxes  or  invoking  a  single 
new  source  of  income.  A  modern 
budget  system  adopted  in  1913 
made  this  accomplishment  possi¬ 
ble,  and  this  system  came  to  be  be¬ 
cause  Governor  Cox,  when  serving 
on  the  appropriations  committee 
in  Congress,  saw  the  need  of  this 
fiscal  plan  of  government. 


PUT  YOUR  FAITH  FOR  THE  NEXT  FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  MEN 
WHOSE  RECORDS  PROVE  THEM  WORTHY  OF  THE  TRUST 


Democratic  National  Committee 
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OUR  MEMORIAL 
DAY  IN  FRANCE 

BY  MARIE  MATTINGLY  MELONEY 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  DELINEATOR  TOWN,  LANDRES 
ET  ST.  GEORGES,  HONORING  THEIR  AMERICAN 
SAVIORS  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY,  1920 


A  NOTABLE  DAY  FOR  LANDRES  ET  ST.  GEORGES 
GENERAL  ALLEN  AND  GENERAL  DUPART  GREETED 
BY  THE  PEOPLE 


THIS  is  a  message  to  all  Americans,  but 
especially  is  it  for  those  with  dear  ones 
asleep  in  soldiers’  graves  in  France. 

Our  politicians  and  the  politicians  of  France 
may  bicker  and  our  national  view-points  may 
differ,  our  opinions  may  clash,  misunderstandings 
now  and  then  may  overshadow  our  relations, 
we  may  be  blamed  for  delaying  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  peace — for  repudiating  Mr.  Wilson’s 
League  of  Nations — and  what  the  French  call 
“the  tragedy  of  the  peace,”  but  wherever  an 
American  lies  couched  in  French  soil  that  ground 
is  sacred,  hallowed  to  the  French  people.  They 
have  not  forgotten.  They  never  will  forget. 

If  you  could  have  been  at  Suresnes  on  our 
Memorial  Day,  or  at  Romagne,  you  would  have 
seen  the  heart  of  France.  The  American  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Suresnes  is  but  a  step  from  Paris  and  is 
easy  of  access.  Americans  were  there  by  the 
thousands.  Romagne  is  ordinarily  hard  of 
access.  From  Paris  to  Dim  by  rail  it  is  two 
hundred  and  sixty  kilometers,  a  whole  day’s 
journey  as  things  go  now ;  from  Dun  to  shattered 
Romagne,  by  Red  Cross  motor,  ten  kilometers. 
But  on  May  30,  1920,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  The  Delineator,  the  rail 
journey  was  cut  to  only  four  hours.  It  was 
not  hard  to  get  there,  but  the  French  outnum¬ 
bered  us  four  to  one. 

It  was  at  Romagne,  at  the  veritable  altar  of 
the  American  sacrifice  in  the  world  war,  that  I 
was  permitted  to  see  the  heart  which  beats  in 
the  breast  of  the  people  of  France. 

If  you  can  not  visit  your  boy’s  grave,  be  com¬ 
forted  with  this  truth — if  he  is  an  American 
buried  in  France,  he  sleeps  in  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  kept  cemeteries  in  the  world,  and  a 
grateful,  liberated  people  carry  flowers  and  sing 
our  songs  at  his  grave. 

It  is  not  foreign  soil  where  our  boys  he.  It 
is  United  States  territory,  purchased  by  our 
Government.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  fly  over 
it  and  you  are  on  American  ground  when  you 
enter  the  cannon-guarded  gate. 

Through  the  appeals  in  articles  by  Mabel 
Potter  Daggett  the  readers  of  The  Delineator 
have  aided  the  Commune  of  Landres  et  St. 
Georges,  one  of  the  shattered  villages  in  the 
Ardennes.  This  village  is  nine  miles  from  Ro¬ 
magne  the  largest  American  cemetery  in  France. 
Many  months  ago  the  grateful  people  of  Landres 
et  St.  Georges  had  a  meeting.  It  was  to  consider 
some  way  to  express  their  gratitude  to  America. 
That  night  the  village  took  an  oath.  It  would 
forever  keep  faith  with  our  dead.  Its  citizens 
would  observe  our  feast-days.  They 
would  carry  flowers  to  the  Unre¬ 
turning  Army  and  sing  the  national 
anthem  above  our  dead.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  who  fell  in  their  village  when 
the  Hindcnburg  Line  was  broken 
and  the  Americans  helped  drive  the 
Germans  out  of  the  Argonne.  They 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  Memorial  Day  service  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May. 

For  this  purpose  I  went  to  France, 
taking  with  me  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  of  Landres  et  St.  Georges 
from  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States 
Army.  General  March  is  a  stern 
soldier.  He  had  to  deal  with,  and 
help  direct  the  tragedy  of  the  world. 

He  is  not  given  to  emotionalism. 

But  he  understood  the  significance 
of  the  pledge  of  those  unhappy 
people  to  forever  keep  faith  with 
America’s  dead.  It  touched  his 
heart  and  he  gave  it  official 
recognition. 

They  called  it  Argonne  Forest 
and  boasted  its  ancient  trees. 

There  is  not  a  stump  left  on  one 
of  the  famous  hills.  One  million 
and  a  half  rounds  of  high  explosives 
mowed  it  down  like  a  scythe  from 
hell.  It  lowered  the  hill  eight  feet. 

Only  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God 
knows  ail  that  happened  in  Argonne 
Forest  in  the  Fall  of  1918. 

Now  they  call  it  “The  Argonne.” 

There  is  a  new  forest  on  the  hill. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  crosses  and 
stars  cast  a  white  glow  like  the  halo 
of  God  on  a  crucified  world.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  fly  from  the  tall 
staff  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

There  is  not  a  weed  nor  an  un¬ 
kept  path  in  ail  that  vast  stretch  of 
land — “Hero  Hill,”  our  own  dough¬ 
boys  call  it. 

This  is  the  cemetery  to  which  the 
people  of  Landres  et  St.  Georges 
make  their  pilgrimages. 

It  was  too  much  for  some  of  the 
American  tourists  who  were  in  Paris 
to  give  a  whole  day  to  a  service  for 
the  thirty-seven  thousand  dead  in 
the  Argonne.  We  had  arranged  a 
special  train  from  Paris  which  would 
make  the  trip  up  and  back  in  com¬ 
fort.  But  a  good  many  of  the 
tourists  thought  it  was  asking  too 
much  for  them  to  “give  a  whole  day 
to  that  service.” 

Paris  was  crowded  with  tourists 
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from  all  over  the  world.  There  was  an  army  of 
Americans — prosperous,  free,  protected  Ameri¬ 
cans — a  few  on  serious  business,  the  majority  out 
for  a  good  time.  I  wanted  them  to  have  a  good 
time.  But  God  knows  millions  of  men  had 
died  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  travel  the 
highroad  of  life  and  be  free  to  play.  I  wanted 
only  one  day  for  them  to  remember  the  dead — 
our  dead — their  dead! 

Yes,  they  would  go — Memorial  Day  is  a  habit 
with  us — like  foot  -  ball  at  Thanksgiving,  or 
grumblingly  standing  at  the  national  anthem. 

Oh,  yes,  they  would  go!  But  to  one  of  the 
near-by  cemeteries  where  they  could  get  it  over 
quickly,  or  to  Belleau  or  some  place  where  they 
could  take  in  sightseeing  on  the  way. 

But  Romagne,  where  most  of  our  sacred  dead 
he!  A  whole  day!  It  was  too  much. 

I  thought  of  the  Englishman  who  said  all 
tourists  should  be  burned. 


I  tried  hard  to  remember  the  great  soul  of 
America  that  lives  back  home,  and  that  soul  of 
her  that  lies  under  the  crosses  of  France. 

The  families  of  soldiers  in  the  Argonne  were 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  and  war  workers  in 
Paris  volunteered  to  go.  And  there  was  one 
woman  who  expressed  the  heart  of  America.  I 
first  met  her  in  the  lobby  of  a  Paris  hotel.  She 
was  in  mourning.  She  had  seen  some  of  the 
registered  American  tourists  refuse  to  give  the 
whole  day  to  the  memorial  service  in  the 
Argonne. 

“Have  many  refused?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “Men  died  to  save  them,  but 
they  can’t  give  one  day  to  the  dead.” 

“My  boy  is  buried  at  Belleau  Wood,”  she  said 
very  quiet ly.  “I  shall  go  to  his  grave  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  I  shall  spend  Decoration  Day  in  the 
Argonne  with  his  comrades.” 

And  she  did.  She  spent  the  day  helping 


NO  MATTER  WHETHER 
THEY  HAD  KNOWN  HIM 
OR  NOT,  THEY  SAW  TO 
IT  THAT  NO  BUDDY’S 
GRAVE  WENT  WITHOUT 
A  TRIBUTE 


the  little  French  children  decorate  the  graves. 

The  hill  was  peopled  with  the  children  and 
the  aged — youth  is  so  rare  in  the  Argonne.  In 
and  out  among  the  aisles  of  crosses  with  their 
wreaths  and  sheaves  and  flowers.  And  they 
were  weary,  for  they  had  walked  the  nine  long 
miles  with  their  flowers  for  our  dead. 

Like  the  sleeping  soldiers,  they  gave  their  all. 
Time  is  all  they  have,  time  and  strength  and 
flowers.  Some  of  them  had  toiled  all  night  with 
nimble  fingers  making  wreaths  of  blood-red 
poppies  and  white  daisies  from  their  fields.  At 
daybreak  a  few  of  the  stronger  ones  had  started 
on  their  pilgrimage  to  Romagne  to  make  several 
trips  with  flowers. 

Nine  long  hill  miles  to  Romagne! 

They  mingled  with  the  soldiers  and  the 
strangers.  And  you  knew  them  by  their  cloth¬ 
ing  and  their  quiet,  tragic  faces,  docile  as  are 
those  who  have  suffered  long  and  much. 

One  does  not  go  to  Romagne  with  a  light 
heart,  albeit  you  leave  it  with  much  heartsease. 
No  matter  what  road  one  takes,  it  is  over  the 
slag  and  clinkers  and  ashes  of  war — through  the 
hardly  cooled  furnace  of  hell  itself.  On  every 
hand,  wherever  you  turn,  until  you  come  to  the 
peaceful  acres  which  have  been  cleared  for  our 
resting  troops,  it  is  to  be  reminded  of  war’s  fury. 
For  the  most  part  the  towns  and  villages  in  this 
territory  are  as  they  were  when  the  fighting 
ceased — mere  ruins,  some  of  them  only  mem¬ 
ories  of  human  habitation.  To  go  afield  is  to 
find  the  land  still  in  its  net  of  barbed-wire  en¬ 
tanglements.  It  will  take  generations  to  salvage 
those  fruitful  fields  and  restore  them  to  human¬ 
ity’s  use  and  sustenance. 

My  road  to  Romagne  yesterday  was  over  the 
hills  from  the  village  of  Landres  et  St.  Georges, 
the  tiny  Ardennes  hamlet  which  the  readers  of 
The  Delineator  have  undertaken  to  restore 
in  the  name  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty-two 
Americans  who  died  there.  Mabel  Potter 
Daggett  in  her  articles  about  Landres  et  St. 
Georges  several  months  since,  told  our  readers 
how  the  village  folk  foregathered  one  night  soon 
after  our  dead  had  been  moved  to  Romagne  and 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  and  those  to  come 
after  them  never  to  forget  the  graves  of  our 
soldiers.  Our  Memorial  Day  was  to  be  theirs 
for  all  time.  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  tell  how  this 
pledge  was  kept,  not  only  by  the  survivors  of 
Landres  et  St.  Georges,  but  by  every  town  and 
village  and  hamlet  within  a  day’s  walk  of 
Romagne.  And  they  all  walked,  old  and  young. 
Remember  that  the  French  people  in  the  war 
zone  have  been  left  with  little  be¬ 
sides  shanks’  mare  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  And  that  a  day  lost  from  toil 
means  a  distinct  hardship  to  be 
taken  into  future  account. 

It  was  intended,  however,  that 
the  Landres  et  St.  Georges  folk 
should  not  have  to  walk  to  Romagne. 
The  camionette  which,  among  other 
things,  I  came  to  France  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  village  on  behalf  of  The 
Delineator’s  readers,  was  to  have 
been  delivered  the  first  thing  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  The  memorial 
exercises  at  Romagne  were  set  to 
begin  at  two  o’clock.  So  I  suggested 
to  le  maire  that  a  half-day  could 
be  saved  to  his  folk  if  the  camion¬ 
ette  were  not  put  into  operation 
until  noon.  Between  then  and  two 
o’clock  there  would  ber  sufficient 
time  to  get  everybody  over  to  the 
exercises. 

I  rode  into  the  village  two  hours 
earlier  than  had  been  planned — at 
ten  o’clock — but  too  late.  Landres 
et  St.  Georges  was  deserted,  except 
for  two  crippled  old  women.  Every¬ 
body  else  was  on  their  way  to  Ro¬ 
magne. 

“They  would  not  wait,”  the  old 
women  told  us.  “They  thought 
that  automobiles  could  not  always 
be  depended  on  and  that  it  was  best 
anyway  to  start  early  and  be  sure  of 
getting  there.” 

And  so  like  the  people  of  all  of  the 
countryside  for  twenty  miles  round, 
those  of  Landres  et  St.  Georges 
walked  yesterday,  laden  with  flowers 
plucked  from  the  blood-drenched 
fields. 

Between  Landres  and  Romagne 
death  still  lingers.  The  weather¬ 
beaten  sign  of  “Dumps”  reads 
“Gaz.”  It  means  nothing  to  the 
tourists,  but  no  child  in  the  Ar¬ 
gonne  is  so  young  as  not  to  shiver 
at  this  sign.  Fields  are  laced  with 
cruel  barbed- wire  or  it  lies  in  sinister 
heaps.  Unexploded  shells  scream 
war.  But  the  French  people,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old, 
marched  through  that  zone  to  the 
Argonne  Cemetery  at  Romagne. 

With  a  single  exception,  every 
town  and  village  in  the  zone  turned 
out  to  render  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  loved  ones.  From  as  far 
away  as  Verdun  they  came,  men, 
women  and  children,  with  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  wreaths.  It  is  eighteen 
miles  from  Verdun  to  Romagne. 
Concluded  on  p a&e  88 
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Egg  Beater  or  Fork? 


YI/HAT  the  egg  beater  is  in  cooking,  P.  and  G. — The  White 
™  Naphtha  Soap  is  in  cleaning— a  faster,  easier  way  of 

doing  the  work. 

This  new-idea  soap  is  made  of  better  materials  than  ordinary 
laundry  soap,  and  also  contains  naphtha.  This  is  why  it 
makes  richer,  thicker,  longer-lasting  suds  that  wash,  clean  and 
scrub  with  amazing  speed  and  ease. 

Why  not  let  this  quick  cleanser  save  time  and  effort  for  you? 
Your  grocer  sells  it — big,  solid  white  cakes  that  cost  no 
more  than  the  soap  you  are  using  now. 


Look  for  the  blue  wrapper 


THE  Wh 

NAPHJHA 


Not  merely  a  white  laundry  soap; 

Not  merely  a  naphtha  soap; 

But  the  best  features  of  both,  combined. 


Made  by 

the  manufacturers  of 
Ivory  Soap 
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o»We  Precipes  for  zJxCen 
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: 


3  tablespoons  Mazo  la  2  J?£g\r 

3  tablespoons  grated  %  cup  Water 

American  Cheese  Salt,  Cayenne  Pepper 

Vs  cup  Flour  and  Paprika 


m 


f.  if 


-'J 


FIRST  COURSE 

Fruit  (Jocktail 

9 

SECOND  COURSE 

Qrearn  of  Tomato  Soup  with  Cheese  Dumplings 

■ 

THIRD  COURSE 

Ti^oast  Turkey  with  Bread  Dressing 
Sweet  Potatoes  Glace  or  ‘Ffce  Croquettes 
felery  £r earned  Onions  Salted  a. Almonds 

(franberry  Jelly 

9 

FOURTH  COURSE 

Hearts  of  Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 

■ 

FIFTH  COURSE 

Steamed  Fruit  Pudding  with  fider  Sauce 

m 

SIXTH  COURSE 
Ffuts  Cafe  Noir  CMints 

-Tery  housewife  will  be  interested  in  the  menu  shown 
here  because  it  proves  Mazola  to  be  one  of  the  most  ver¬ 
satile  foods  she  can  use.  Mazola  enriches 
the  Tomato  Soup,  is  used  in  the  Cheese 
Dumpling-s  and  the  Bread  Dressing.  It 
cooks  the  Sweet  Potatoes  Glace — fries  the 
Rice  Croquettes  and  enriches  the  Creamed 
Onions.  Makes  the  French  Dressing- 
perfect.  It  is  the  shortening  for  the  Fruit 
Pudding  and  is  used  in  making  Cider 
Sauce.  Salted  Almonds 
are  browned  in  Mazola. 


Put  Mazola  and  water  in  small  saucepan,  when  boiling  add 
flour  and  seasonings  and  stir  rapidly  until  mixture  coats  the 
saucepan;  remove  from  fire  and  add  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
and  mix  well;  add  cheese  and  drop  from  tip  of  teaspoon 
into  hot  Mazola  and  fry  brown.  Serve  as  a  garnish  to  soup. 

DRESSING 

. . 

H  cup  Mazola  1  teaspoon  Salt 

1  ten- cent  loaf  Bread  V2  teaspoon  Pepper 
V2  cup  Onions,  Minced  1  teaspoon  powdered 
11 2  tablespoons  Parsley,  Thyme 

chopped  Va  teaspoon  grated  Nutmeg 

Saute'  onion  in  Mazola  until  tender  but  uncolored;  strain 

1  '  ’ ;oft  crumbs  and  stir 

■e  oi  :  crumbs. 

f . 

soggy | 

STEAMED  FRUIT  PUDDING 


1  cup  Sugar 

2  cups  Soft  Crumbs 
1 2  cup  Flour 

2H  teaspoons  Baking 
Powder 
Va  cup  Mazola 


#:  * 


A;,A. '■ 


T  - 


m 


m 


>■ 


mm 


- 


H  cup 


■ 


* 


m 


...  ,  (about)  Milk 
1  cup  Dates ,  stoned  and 
chopped 

Vl  cup  English  Walnut  Meats 
1  teaspoon  Salt 
V2  teaspoon  Cinnamon 


V  teaspoon  each,  Clove  and  Allspice 

Add  sugar  gradually  to  Mazola  and  stir  until  it  is  well 
blended;  add  dates,  beaten  eggs,  crumbs  and  milk  and 

Aes  to  ... 
nutmeats 

and  turn  into  a  well-greased  and  crumbed  mold  and  steam 
3  hours.  Serve  hot  with 

CIDER  SAUCE 

.  V  cup  Mazola  Va  teaspoon  Salt 

IV2  cups  Powdered  Sugar  3  to  4  tablespoons  Cider 

Pinch  of  Cinnamon 

Add  sugar  gradually  to  the  Mazola  and  stir  until  it  is  very 
light  and  creamy;  add  salt,  cinnamon  and  stir  in  the  cider 
a  little  at  a  time. 


Uf'JF'F'  64-page  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 

X  Avli  La  \Vrite  Corn  Products  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York. 

^  ^  ^  T  — , 1 1  *  •'?*  1a- 
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Concluded  from  page  11 

LISTENING  IN  ON  THE 

UNIVERSE 


The  Marvel  of  It 

Convinces  All 


develop  a  photographic  negative.  Because  some 
time  ago  there  were  discovered  the  laws  of  chem¬ 
istry  that  govern  this  situation.  But  we’re  still 
dreadfully  puzzled  about  the  dark  room  some¬ 
times  required  for  a  “seance.”  We  are  able 
even  now  to  explain  the  strange,  uncanny 
wireless  that  sends  words  through  space  with¬ 
out  use  of  antiquated  telegraph  apparatus, 
gut  we’re  still  trying  to  untangle  telepathy, 
gy  which  a  message,  it  is  asserted,  arrives 
without  any  apparatus  at  all. 

pOR  the  formulation  of  the  laws  that  control 
f  psychic  phenomena,  to  find  out  what  really' 
makes  these  strange  manifestations  occur, 
science  needs  data  and  ever  more  data.  A 
great  magazine  like  this  is  specially  equipped 
to  get  it.  To  the  more  than  a  million  American 
homes  to  which  The  Delineator  goes,  as  also 
to  those  reached  by  our  foreign  editions  in 
South  America  and  Spain  and  France  and 
Great  Britain,  we  are  sending  broadcast  the 
invitation:  Tell  us  about  any  psychic  expe¬ 
rience  you  may  have  had. 

Every  account  that  reaches  us  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  examined.  The  most  significant  material 
will  then  be  submitted  to  trained  experts  who 
will  pass  upon  it  and  give  their  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  of  normal  or  supernormal  origin. 

It  is  the  most  distinguished  collaborators 
whom  The  Delineator  is  able  to  present  to 
you  to  assist  in  conducting  this  investigation. 
They  are  to  serve  as  members  of  an  honorary 
consulting  board  for  our  Psychic  Department. 
They  have  been  selected  from  the  great  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  at  last  taken  up  the 
study  of  psychic  phenomena  in  exactly  as 
serious  and  painstaking  a  manner  as  scientists 
have  already  studied  other  tilings  we  know 
about,  from  stones  to  stars. 

TN  PARIS  within  the  past  year  has  been  or- 

ganized  the  International  Institute  of  Meta¬ 
physics.  It  is  founded  by  a  group  of  celebrated 
scientists  including  Charles  Richet  and  Henri 
Bergson.  The  announced  purpose  is  “to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  scientific  world’s  efforts  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  death.”  One  of  the  promoters 
has  declared  in  a  published  interview:  “We 
expect  results  which  will  astonish  the  world. 
Through  scientific  experiments  we  are  about 
to  solve  beyond  doubt  the  problems  of  life  and 
destiny.” 

Is  not  that  a  program  to  give  us  transcen¬ 
dent  pause  in  the  daily  routine  of  earth's 
affairs?  And  this  magazine  to-day  connects 
you  with  it.  We  have  secured  Dr.  Charles 
Richet  of  Paris  for  The  Delineator  honorary 
consulting  board. 

In  America,  too,  the  greatest  minds  are 
awake  and  alert  for  the  newest  truth  for  which 
science  is  scanning  the  horizon.  One  of  our 
greatest  universities  has  enlisted  for  pioneer 
work  in  the  unexplored  realm  of  the  soul. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  an  endowment  running 
close  to  the  million-dollar  mark  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  the  manifestations  which 
are  called  “spiritualism.”  Fully  equipped 
laboratories  and  dark  rooms  have  been  fitted 
up  at  great  expense,  and  special  testing  ap¬ 
paratus  has  been  devised  and  perfected.  As 
mathematically'  and  methodically  as  for,  say. 
astronomical  observations  have  all  the  plans 
been  made  for  listening  in  on  the  universe  to 
find  out  the  truth  about  the  soul. 

THE  leader  of  the  enterprise  and  the  head  of 
this  new  college  department  is  Dr.  John  Ed¬ 
gar  Coover,  a  brilliant  psychologist  of  wide  re¬ 
pute  who  has  been  appointed  “fellow  in 
psychical  research.”  Dr.  Coover’s  own  state¬ 
ment  is  the  best  summing  up  of  what  this  new 
departure  in  learning  means.  “The  research,” 
he  says,  “is  undertaken  with  a  zeal  for  truth,  and 
is  projected  and  controlled  with  an  anxiety  for 
the  strength  of  the  bridge  it  is  building,  which 
must  bear  the  strain  of  the  passage  of  men  of 
learning,  men  of  influence,  men  of  science, 
from  the  shore  of  accepted  knowledge  to  the 
island  of  the  not-yet-recognized.  Safety  for¬ 
bids  bias  or  precipitancy'.”  Dr.  Coover  joins 
our  honorary  consulting  board. 

It  is  natural  that  it  should  have  been  the 
farthest  west  university  in  the  world,  imbued 
with  the  intrepid  and  daring  spirit  of  youth, 
that  should  step  out  as  the  most  fearless 
pioneer  in  this  new'  and  undiscovered  field  of 
thought.  But  it  is  likewise  significant  that 
the  most  conservative  of  all  of  our  institutions 
of  learning,  Harvard  University,  should  also  be 
at  attention  at  this  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

\yiTH  a  very'  modest  endowment  of  some 
twenty'  thousand  dollars  for  psychical  re¬ 
search,  Harvard  has  nevertheless  added  to  its 
psychological  depart  ment  important  apparatus 
invented  by'  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Troland  for  test¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  telepathy.  Dr.  Troland 
has  served  as  the  appointed  fellow  in  psychical 
research  at  Harvard.  A  celebrated  psycholo¬ 
gist  and  a  degreed  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  is 
also  an  engineer  and  a  graduate  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  brings, 
therefore,  a  most  valuable  personal  equipment 
as  a  member  of  our  honorary  consulting  board 
on  which  he  has  accepted  membership. 

Dr.  Coover’s  own  quoted  statement  shows 
you  how'  unprejudiced  is  his  opinion.  Dr. 
Troland  has  an  equally  unbiased  mind.  He 
fays  of  the  examination  of  occult  phenomena: 
“We  must,  not  jump  to  the  spiritistic  hypothe¬ 
sis  until  we  have  exhausted  all  other  probable 
explanations  of  a  particular  event.” 

t  on  see  what  skilled  advisers  we  are  to  have 
for  this  Delineator  psychical  research, 
surely  you  will  want  to  join  us.  If  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary',  anything  that  seems 
supernatural,  has  happened  to  you  or  to  any 
one  you  know,  just  write  out  the  record  of  it  as 
clearly  and  as  carefully  as  you  can  and  send  it 
to  us.  We’ll  do  our  best  to  find  out  what  it 
means.  If  it  seems  significant,  we  shall  pass 
it  on  to  science. 


Such  of  the  psychic  experiences  as  we  print, 
we  shall  first  submit  to  our  consulting  scientist 
for  the  application  of  the  acid  test  of  the  “psy- 
chological  hypothesis.”  And  if  the  mystery 
should  still  remain  unsolved,  we  shall  then 
turn  it  over  to  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  for  elucidation  by  means  of 
the  spiritistic  hypothesis. 

We  want  your  experience.  History  may  be 
going  to  repeat  itself.  Just  what  happens  in 
your  parlor  may  be  as  important  as  any  ex¬ 
periment  in  psychic  research  in  the  high  halls 
of  science.  Don’t  we  know  that  some  of  the 
already  perfectly  accredited  scientific  truths 
sparkled  for  a  long  while  unseen  to  be  revealed 
at  last  through  every-day'  events?  On  the 
most  trivial  incidents  have  depended  dis¬ 
coveries  that  have  developed  into  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  human  knowledge. 

TT  WAS  a  falling  apple  from  which  Newton 

grasped  the  law  of  gravity.  A  bubbling  tea¬ 
kettle  on  a  kitchen  stove  gave  Watts  the  idea 
for  a  motive  power  that  revolutionized  trans¬ 
portation  and  industry.  A  kite  sailing  up¬ 
ward — as  for  a  boy’s  afternoon  sport — inspired 
in  Franklin  a  vision  that  brought  down  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  skies  to  change  the  course  of 
civilization. 

Of  course  we  all  realize  that  the  psychic 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  we  are  now 
watching  was  not  formerly  a  possible  or  at 
least  a  popular  one.  But  the  earth  does  move. 
And  this  is  quite  a  new  world  since  the  war. 
Much  that  Christian  civilization  was  con¬ 
fident  could  never  occur  has  now  taken  place. 
We  aren’t  nearly  so  sure  as  we  were  of  the 
stability  of  the  knowledge  we  learned  at 
school. 

Empires  on  which  history  and  geography 
were  builded  are  crumbling  around  us.  Axi¬ 
oms  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  of 
science  was  reared  are  cracking  with  the 
fissures  of  new  truth.  The  atomic  theory  we 
were  taught  to  believe  in  as  the  absolute 
foundation  of  all  physical  law  has  been  shat¬ 
tered  into  something  like  a  hundred  thousand 
electrons.  Practically  every  little  while  some¬ 
thing  else  just  as  positive  as  that  goes  to 
pieces.  Why',  by  recent  newspaper  dispatches 
science  has  even  scrapped  time  and  space, 
along  with  the  other  obsolete  ideas  we  don’t 
use  any  more. 

COME  of  the  surest  things  we  knew  aren’t  so 
°  at  all.  And  the  impossible  we  are  seeing 
every  day  actually  achieved.  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  those  thought  fools  or  dreamers 
has  issued  the  wisdom  that  is  turning  estab¬ 
lished  order  topsy-turvy.  .1  ufes  Verne’s 
wildest  under-the-sea  imaginings  are  made 
manifest  in  the  submarines.  And  how  about 
the  flying-machine  of  Darius  Green  materi¬ 
alized  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  real  in  the 
aeroplanes  now  winging  their  way  over  our 
heads? 

So  why  not  speak  seriously  about  even 
ghosts?  Because  we  didn’t  admit  them 
y'esterday  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we  may  not 
to-morrow.  With  so  much  that  was  exact 
knowledge  all  a  mistake,  some  more  may 
be  any  minute.  You  never  can  tell  these 
days. 

And  with  a  great  many  people  asserting 
that  they  have  seen  or  heard  something, 
perhaps  they  have.  Of  course  there  are 
blind  folks  who  have  not  seen  a  sunrise.  But 
so  overwhelmingly'  conclusive  is  the  evidence 
of  others  who  assert  that  the  sunrise  is  so  that 
the  rest  who  may  never  be  able  to  see  it 
come  to  accept  the  word  of  ‘the  others  who 
have. 

Psychic  phenomena  seem  to  be  as  real  as  the 
sunrise  now  to  a  good  many  people.  The 
spiritists  even  ascribe  the  widespread  preva¬ 
lence  of  these  occurrences  to  our  soldier  hosts 
“gone  west,”  who  are  calling  back  to  us  across 
the  great  divide  in  one  vast  concerted  effort  to 
establish  communication  between  two  worlds. 
Apparently  there  is  a  universal  human  yearn¬ 
ing  to  find  out  if  tliis  may  be  so. 

Yy  HAT  if  Heaven  itself  be  signaling  the  race? 

And  if  we  shall  find  the  soul  here  one  and 
indivisible  with  the  soul  hereafter?  And  even 
as  the  will  o’  the  wisp  vanishes  in  the  lifting  of 
the  mists  above  the  marshes,  the  supernatural 
shall  merge  in  the  natural  when  we  know  enough 
about  it? 

Do  you  see  how  much  it  matters  to  y'ou,  tills 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  which  The  De¬ 
lineator  would  enlist  you?  We  think  we 
have  believed  in  immortality  because  the 
Bible  told  us  so.  Then  why  our  universal 
horror  of  crossing  the  grave  to  it?  And  our 
intolerable  grief  as  if  we  had  lost  forever  those 
who  are  gone  into  the  beyond? 

Believe  our  Bibles?  At  any  rate  how  few 
of  us  approach  death  like  the  celebrated 
theatrical  manager,  a  passenger  on  the  sinking 
Titanic,  who  went  calmly  to  that  catastrophe 
with  the  serene  pronouncement  about  his  own 
impending  end:  “This  is  the  Great  Adven¬ 
ture!”  If  only  it  could  be  that  way  for  all  of 
us,  instead  of  the  Greatest  Fear  in  Life! 

And  science  may'  be  about  to  reinforce 
religion  to  make  it  so.  No  less  than  this  may 
be  brought  to  pass  through  what  transpires  at 
your  house,  that  you  shall  come  to  know 
beyond  all  peradventure  of  contradiction  that 
some  one  who  is  dear  to  you  though  dead  still 
liveth. 

VOU  who  have  seen  the  sunrise,  send  us 
word.  The  whisper  of  God  in  Deer  Fork, 
Maine,  or  Wide  River.  North  Dakota,  may  be 
no  less  significant  than  the  message  that  gets 
through  in  New  York  or  London  or  Paris. 

Shall  not  we  all  of  us  listen  in,  to  find  out 
if  we  can  the  meaning  of  this  revelation  that’s 
thrilling  the  world? 

Lest  the  truth  about  the  soul  slumber  on 
unformulated  for  another  nineteen  hundred 
years. 


Carpets  ^washed  and  dried  right  on  the  floor l 


t 


Hamilton  Beach 
Carpet  Washer 


RUGS  and  carpets  must  be 
washed !  The  picture  below 
-  proves  that.  It  shows  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  washing  makes;  reveal¬ 
ing  how  rugs  that  seem  merely  faded 
are  in  reality  incredibly  unclean. 
Floor  coverings  must  not  merely  be 
swept,  for  then  there  remains  in  the 
fibres  all  the  mud  and  smirch  and 
street-taint  that  shoes  tramp  in.They 
must  not  merely  be  vacuum-cleaned, 
for  then  colors  stay  lifeless, and  grease 
and  grime  are  untouched. To  be  com¬ 
pletely  clean  and  beautiful,  carpets 
and  rugs  must  be  washed,  actually 
and  thoroughly  washed ! 

It  is  a  revelation  to  see  the  glorious 
change  made  by  the  Hamilton 
Beach  Carpet  Washer.  All  the 
dirt  that  smudges  colors  disappears. 
The  original  richness  of  the  rug 
comes  out  afresh.  Drab  design  and 


delicate  tracery  are  made  bright  and 
cheery  as  the  day  the  rug  was  bought, 
made  soft  and  lustrous, gloriously  like 
new. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  that  rooms 
be  gloomy  and  bare  while  carpets  are 
being  laundered  at  some  carpet  clean¬ 
ing  establishment.  The  modern,  eco¬ 
nomical  way  is  to  have  carpetings 
washed  clean ,  and  dried  right  on  the 
floor  by  the  Hamilton  Beach  Car¬ 
pet  Washer.  Two  sponge-rubber 
brushes  with  an  action  just  like  the 
human  hand,  are  rotated  electrically 
500  times  a  minute,  scrubbing  the 
H-B  Compound  deep  down  into  the 
fibres  of  the  rug.  The  dirt  and  grime 
are  instantly  dissolved,  and  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  mud  and  moisture  is  at  once 
suctioned  back  into  the  receiver-pan. 
In  twenty  minutes  rugs  like  new  are 
ready  for  immediate  service. 


i>. 

PLEASE  USE  THIS  COUPON  WHEN  WRITING 

Hamilton  Beach  Carpet  Washer  Co. 

120  Liberty  St  jet,  New  York  City. 

I  want  to  have  the  carpets  in  my  [j  home,  Q  club, 
i  .  hotel,  washed,  i  ]  Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  book. 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  below. 


An  Inspiring  Book  FREE 


A  marvelous  new  field  for  profit  is  now  open 
to  the  thinking  man  who  wants  a  business  of  his 
own.  Our  fascinating  little  book  gives  all  the 
facts,  definitely  and  practically. 

It  tells  how  the  Hamilton  Beach  Carpet 
Washer  earns  better  than  $ 6.00  an  hour,  by 
cleaning  a  9X 1  2  rug  in  only  thirty  minutes, 
what  success  others  like  you  have  made,  how 
to  get  started  in  business,  what  you  may  ex¬ 
pect,  how  big  your  profit  is. 

The  book  is  thorough,  yet  concise,  interest¬ 
ingly  written  and  well-illustrated,  crammed 
with  stimulating  help  for  the  man  who  would 
like  to  work  for  himself.  Check  coupon  below, 
now. 

Hamilton  Beach  Carpet  Washer  Co. 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 


"How  to  Have  a  Big  Paying  Business 
of  Your  Own ” 
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Price  List  I 


Dish  of 
Quaker  Oats 


Two 


8^ 


Would  Men  Pay 

That  difference  if  they  knew? 


Suppose  a  price  list  showed  the  cost  of  the  main  breakfast 
dishes.  And  other  dishes  cost  8  to  14  times  a  dish  of  Quaker 
Oats.  Which  would  the  man  choose,  do  you  think? 


Costs  60c  per  1,000  calories 


Then  the  children  —  Quaker  Oats 
is  ideal  food  for  them.  It  is  almost 
a  complete  food  —  the  greatest  food 
that  grows.  It  is  rich  in  elements 
which  other  breakfasts  lack. 

This  one -cent  dish  is  supreme  food 
for  a  child. 


Ten  times  the  cost 

Food  is  measured  by  calories,  the 
energy  unit.  Quaker  Oats  yield 
1,810  calories  per  pound,  while  round 
steak  yields  890. 

Meat,  egg  and  fish  foods  average 
in  cost,  per  1,000  calories,  about  ten 
times  Quaker  Oats. 


Costs  50c 
per  1,000  calories 


Consider  these  facts  in  your  break¬ 
fasts.  The  best  body-builder  and 
best  vim -food  is  the  oat.  Yet  the 
finest  oat  dish  —  Quaker  Oats  —  may 
cut  breakfast  cost  90  per  cent. 


Costs  50c  per  1,000  calories 


Serve  the  costlier  foods  at  dinner, 
food  of  foods,  which  everybody  needs. 


Start  the  day  on  the 


Large  Package  Quaker  Oats 
equals  in  calory  value — 

About  89  eggs, 
or  17  lbs.  mackerel, 
or  7  lbs.  round  steak, 
or  9  lbs.  veal  cutlet, 
or  21  lbs.  potatoes. 


Costs  6Jgc 
per  1,000  calories 


Rich,  plump,  flavory  grains  alone 


Quaker  Oats  is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only.  All  the  puny,  insipid 
grains  are  discarded.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  of  these  flavory  flakes 
from  a  bushel  of  choice  oats. 

Get  this  super-grade.  It  costs  no  extra  price,  and  it  makes  the  oat 
dish  vastly  more  inviting. 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 


Concluded  from  page  7 

FLORENCE  KLING  HARDING 


She  keeps  her  house  well — “of  course.”  Her 
fried  potatoes  are  at  least  nationally  famous — - 
“of  course.”  “W.  G.”  is  an  especially  well- 
groomed  statesman,  and  there  are  no  arrears  in 
the  darning-bag — “of  course.” 

Business  has  had  more  of  a  lure  for  her  than 
household  affairs.  She  attributes  this  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  largely  brought  up  by  her 
father,  Amos  Kling,  who  was  a  banker — no, 
the  banker — in  Marion,  years  ago.  Two  cir¬ 
cumstances  conspired  to  bring  about  his  active 
overseeing  of  her  training.  They  were  her 
mother’s  long  invalidism  and  the  fact  that  her 
father  had  rather  confidently  counted  upon 
her  being  a  boy.  He  was  a  practical  man, 
Mr.  Amos  Kling,  and  instead  of  wasting  tim9 
in  lamentation  over  his  little  daughter’s  sex,  he 
proceeded  to  rear  her  very  largely  as  he  would 
have  reared  a  son.  No  boy  came  to  the  Kling 
household  for  fourteen  years  after  little  Flor¬ 
ence’s  birth,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  in¬ 
terrupt  her  father’s  direction  of  her  upbring¬ 
ing.  She  was  always  “around”  with  liim,  and 
to  this  day  her  voice  takes  on  a  special  tender¬ 
ness  and  her  eyes  a  special  brightness  when  she 
talks  of  her  daddy. 

jy/^RS.  HARDING  says  that  when  the  war 
made  women  take  count  of  stock  and  settle 
upon  what  they  could  do  for  themselves  and  the 
country  should  a  long-drawn  conflict  require 
service  of  every  one,  she  knew  that  it  was  in 
some  administrative  or  executive  work  in  busi¬ 
ness  that  she  could  be  most  useful.  She 
showed  it,  in  due  degree,  in  the  work  she  did 
in  the  senatorial  division  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Music,  in  which  her  father  had  her  trained  in 
order  that  she  might  have  an  equipment  for 
earning  her  own  living  in  case  she  were  ever 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  she  ruled  out 
of  the  list  of  possibilities.  She  taught  it,  years 
ago,  after  her  graduation  from  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  later  studies 
abroad.  On  one  of  the  days  when  I  was  with 
her  in  Marion,  an  ex-pupil  of  hers  came  over 
from  Erie  County,  New  York,  to  tender  her 
the  vote  of  that  region  for  her  husband! 

She  knew  all  about  her  father’s  affairs.  She 
worked  with  him  in  his  bank:  she  was  familiar 
with  the  details  of  his  hardware  business;  she 
used  to  drive  over  miles  of  farm  country  with 
him — his  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ancestry  showed 
itself  in  an  unquenchable  interest  in  agricul¬ 
tural  affairs. 

While  Florence  Kling  was  acquiring  all  this 
diversified  business  knowledge,  she  was  also  ac¬ 
quiring  a  pretty  knowledge  of  horses  and  of 
horsemanship.  She  used  to  drive  a  spirited 
pair  herself,  and  has  submitted  to  motor-cars 
without  enthusiasm.  Senator  Harding  says, 
she  tells  one  with  a  laugh  at  her  own  expense, 
that  the  automobile  is  the  only  thing  he  has 
ever  owned  that  she  did  not  have  a  desire 
to  run. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  comradeship  be¬ 
tween  the  practical,  active  man  of  affairs  in  the 
little  Ohio  community,  and  his  active,  practi¬ 
cal  young  daugher  was  not  without  an  occa¬ 
sional  break.  Old  Marionites  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  not  altogether  by  training  that 
Florence  Kling  acquired  so  much  of  Amos 
Kling’s  ability.  “She  was  born  like  him,” 
they  say.  And  on  what  subject  would  two 
strong,  dominant  personalities,  one  elderly, 
one  young,  be  more  likely  to  come  into  conflict 
than  upon  that  of  the  marriage  of  the  young 
one? 

yYM°S  KLING  elected  to  act  the  part  of  the 
stern  parent  when  his  daughter  wanted  to 
marry  Warren  Harding.  He  hadn’t  anything 
against  Warren  Harding  except  that  that 
young  man  had  not  yet  accumulated  worldly 
wealth  and  prominence  equal  to  his  own .  Why 
couldn’t  Florence  settle  upon  a  rich  suitor,  a 
man  of  substance,  instead  of  upon  a  poor 
young  printer  with  a  moribund  paper  as  his 
chief  asset?  But  Florence  couldn’t,  and 
wouldn’t,  and  didn’t.  She  defied  the  father 
whom  she  adored. 

There  is  a  story  about  visiting  royalty  and 
lessons  in  curtsying — but  that  comes  later. 
Just  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  a  nice  old- 
fashioned  romance,  with  Florence  Kling  leav¬ 
ing  her  father’s  house  and  marching  over  to  the 
very  one  to  which  devout  Republicans  have 
been  making  pilgrimages  all  the  Summer,  and 
there  being  married  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 

Then  began  that  career  which  would  have 
made  “Partners”  a  fitting  title  for  this  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Harding’s  life.  She  not  only  kept  the 
house  and  sewed  on  the  buttons  and  darned  the 
socks,  “even  as  you  and  I” ;  but  she  went  down 
to  the  office  of  the  Marion  Star  and  she  cast 
those  shrewd,  accustomed  eyes  of  hers — very 
pretty  eyes,  they  are  still,  whose  pellucid  blue 
is  not  dimmed  by  the  glasses  which  she  wears 
— up  and  down  the  columns  of  the  books. 
“We’re  not  getting  the  circulation  we  should 
have,  Warren,”  she  reports  herself  as  saying  to 
her  husband.  It  has  always  been  “we”  in  the 
Harding  vocabulary,  never  a  critical  “you.” 
And  forthwith  she  installed  herself  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  She  kept  the  position  for  the 
next  fourteen  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
Star  grew  into  a  very  live  newspaper  indeed. 

J^EC  ALLIN G  those  days,  recalling  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  new  presses  in  which  the  first  prof¬ 
its  were  expended,  recalling  the  acquisition  of  a 
big  news  service,  Mrs.  Harding  glows  still  with 
pride  and  pleasure;  and  she  is  still  able  to  take 
a  profound  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  world’s  most  important  news 
“breaks”  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
just  in  time  to  come  hot  from  the  presses  of  an 
enterprising  afternoon  paper. 

That  the  energetic,  high-strung  circulation 
manager  of  the  Marion  Star  brought  something 
besides  business  ability  and  driving  force  to  her 
job  is  evidenced  by  scores  of  ex-newsboys  whom 
she  used  to  send  out  laden  with  bundles  of  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Many  of  them  are  leading 
young  business  men  in  Marion  to-day.  They 
organized  a  campaign  group  to  work  for  Sena¬ 
tor  Harding’s  election,  and  they  joined  it  al¬ 
most  without  regard  to  their  party  affiliations. 
They  were  all  Mrs.  Harding’s  boys. 

They  remembered  the  Christmas  when  she 


had  given  them  whistles  with  which  to  an 
nounce  to  the  householders  of  Marion  the  ar 
rival  of  the  evening  news.  They  remembered 
the  Christmas  when  she  had  given  them  all 
pocket-knives;  they  put  these  to  immediate 
use  in  whittling  at  the  picket  fence  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  Star  premises  from  the  yard  of  the 
Episcopal  church ;  they  remembered  that  Mrs 
Harding  paid  the  bill  for  that  mutilation  with¬ 
out  undue  criticism  of  them. 

J  T  WAS  not  only  circulation  which  appealed  to 
Mrs.  Harding’s  newspaper  instinct.  She  had 
an  eye  for  news.  She  was  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  items  of  human  interest  for  the  paper— 
the  little  things  that  a  woman  sees  and  that  she 
knows  will  interest  other  women.  Years  "of 
that  sort  of  observation  have  made  her  a 
shrewd  appraiser  of  facial  expression.  In  her 
statement  about  her  emotions  when  Senator 
Harding  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
you  will  notice  that  quality  is  unconsciously 
emphasized.  It  was  her  reading  of  the  dele¬ 
gates’  faces  at  Chicago  that  kept  her  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  votes  polled  by  the  earlier 
favorites. 

Of  course  she  has  been  her  husband’s  aid  in 
politics.  Her  position  there  has  not  been  as 
defined  as  in  journalism,  but  it  has  been  no  less 
potent.  There  are  some  people  in  Ohio  who 
will  tell  you  that  she  is  the  better  politician  of 
the  two. 

Well,  the  romance  turned  out  well.  The 
Hardings  prospered,  the  stern  father  relented; 
the  poor  printer  became  the  affluent  newspaper 
owner,  the  investor  in  Marion’s  growing  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  and  a  power  in  the  State. 
And  six  or  seven  years  ago  they  thought  they 
were  through!  He  had  had  his  share  of  polit¬ 
ical  honors.  Severe  illness  had  left  Mrs. 
Harding  somewhat  invalided.  They  were 
comfortably  wealthy;  they  wanted  to  spend 
their  leisure  doing  those  things  for  which  they 
had  planned  and  at  which  they  had  taken 
hasty  nibbles  during  the  crowded  years  of 
business  and  political  work. 

T'HEY  had  traveled  together  all  over  the 
United  States  and  largely  in  Europe.  They 
wanted  to  travel  more.  They  had  always  en¬ 
joyed  opera.  They  wanted  to  spend  time  in 
the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America  where 
they  could  hear  it.  So  they  thought  that  they 
were  through!  Mr.  Harding  said  so  to  the 
party  leaders  who  called  upon  him  in  1914  to 
run  for  the  Senate.  They  were  in  Texas, 
•  where  Mrs.  Harding  was  recuperating  from  a 
severe  illness.  They  thought  the  matter  set¬ 
tled.  But  it  was  not.  Pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Mrs.  Harding  tells  the 
story  with  feeling: 

■  1  Fave  always  known  my  husband’s  great 
gifts,”  she  says.  “I  have  always  been  ambi¬ 
tious  for  him.  I  have  rejoiced  in  his  increas¬ 
ing  influence  in  State  and  national  affairs. 
Well,  then  the  leaders  came  to  him  again.  I 
thought  of  many  women  whom  I  have  known 
who  have  allowed  their  desire  for  one  sort  of 
life  or  another,  sometimes  their  mere  whim,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  husbands’  careers.  I 
could  not  be  like  them.  In  spite  of  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  retire  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  busy 
years,  in  spite  of  my  ill  health,  1  could  not  but 
urge  him  to  go  into  the  campaign  for  the  Sen- 
a|-e-  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  well  enough  to 
participate  in  the  campaign.  I  was.  And — 
you  see - ” 

She  has  enjoyed  Washington,  where  one  of 
the  first  things  they  did  after  Senator  Hard¬ 
ing's  election  was  to  buy  a  house  out  in  the 
beautiful  Rock  Creek  district.  Her  position 
as  wife  of  a  senator  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  enabled  her  to  have  a  share  in 
many  interesting  functions  planned,  since  the 
armistice,  for  foreign  officials.  Which  recalls 
the  curtsy  story. 

Mrs.  Harding’s  blue  eyes  shine  with  mingled 
amusement  and  contempt  as  she  tells  of  some 
of  the  Washington  women  who,  before  the 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
took  lessons  in  the  gentle  art  of  curtsying.  She 
herself  accepted  her  introduction  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  she  would  have  accepted  it  to  any 
distinguished  woman:  with  outstretched  hand 
and  level  glance.  “She  was  in  our  country,” 
says  Mrs.  Harding.  “If  I  were  being  received 
by  royalty  in  its  own  country,  I  should  try  to 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  But 
this  was  in  America.” 

T-JOW  does  she  look,  this  spirited  woman 
whom  we  may  send  to  the  White  House,  and 
who  will,  if  she  goes,  take  with  her  so  much 
common  sense,  so  much  sane  Americanism,  so 
much  energy  and  humor  and  kindness?  I  am 
not  going  to  have  space  to  tell  of  Mrs.  Harding 
sending  that  neighbor  down-town  in  her  car, 
summoning  the  doctor  for  this  caller,  spending 
her  strength  on  a  hundred  little  acts  of  un¬ 
affected  neighborliness. 

She  is  slim,  she  is  most  enviably  straight. 
That  is  thanks  to  a  French  grandmother  who 
shared  with  her  father  somewhat  in  her  train¬ 
ing  while  her  mother  was  ill,  and  who  regarded 
a  chair-back  as  an  entirely  unnecessary  waste 
of  good  wood  and  valuable  upholstery  ma¬ 
terial. 

She — Mrs.  Harding — is  quick-moving,  with 
something  darting  and  birdlike  in  her  motions. 
She  wears — the  French  grandmother  again! — 
very  smart  shoes,  with  no  middle-aged  conces¬ 
sions  to  flat  heels.  They  were  high,  of  gray 
suede  and  of  bronze  kid  on  the  occasions  when 
I  saw  her.  Her  hah’,  brown  overlaid  with  gray, 
is  very  carefully  and  becomingly  done  in  waves 
and  a  French  twist.  She  is  looking  forward  to 
white  hair  as  some  women  look  back  upon 
golden,  with  positive  ardor.  She  maintains 
that  it  will  soften  the  lines  of  her  face.  Confi¬ 
dentially,  they  don’t  need  softening. 

She  dresses  carefully,  with  an  exquisiteness 
that  is  more  than  that  of  neatness.  It  is  the 
exquisiteness  of  elegance  and  of  appropriateness. 
The  French  grandmother  again! 

It  is  no  wonder  that  on  Bastile  Day  she  sent 
out  for  enough  red,  white  and  blue  bunting 
to  make  a  tricolor  to  wave  from  the  famous 
porch  alongside  the  American  flag.  She  owes 
a  lot  to  that  French  grandmother! 
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“ I  believe  in  holding  fast  to  every  forward  step  in  unshackling 
child  labor  and  elevating  conditions  of  woman  s  employment." 

—WARREN  G.  HARDING 


“ Look  well  then  to  the  hearthstone.  Therein 
all  hope  for  America  lies." 

—CALVIN  COOLIDGE 


Women!  For  Your  Own  Good 

Vote  the  Republican  Ticket 


From  the  beginning  of  time  woman 
has  been  the  enemy  of  War. 

From  the  beginning  of  time  she  has 
been  its  most  unhappy  victim. 

In  proportion  as  woman’s  influence 
molds  the  politics  of  nations  wars  will 
diminish. 

For  woman  is  for  peace. 

American  women  are  being  asked  in  this  cam¬ 
paign  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  because  he  is  pledged  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  Covenant  for  a  league  of  nations  con¬ 
tained  therein.  They  are  told  this  covenant  creates 
the  league  of  peace  of  which  good  and  great  men 
have  dreamed  through  many  centuries.  They  are 
told  it  is  a  covenant  of  peace  that  will  end  all  war. 

Four  years  ago  the  same  party  asked  for  votes  for 
the  Democratic  President  because  he  kept  us  out 
of  war.”  He  got  them  and  five  months  later  the 
United  States  entered  the  world  war. 

Is  it  wise  to  recall  that,  now  that  we  are  asked 
once  more  to  vote  for  a  Democratic  candidate  be¬ 
cause  he  will  commit  us  to  a  covenant  that  will  keep 
the  world  out  of  war  ? 

The  American  woman  asks 

The  American  woman  asks  of  her  country: 

That  it  be  a  secure  place  for  her  home  and  for 
her  children  and  that  it  be  security  with  honor. 

That  it  give  her  children  opportunity  to  lead  their 
lives  even  better  than  she  and  her  husband  led  theirs. 

That  it  be  just  in  its  relations  with  other  nations 
and  merit  the  pride  which  the  best  of  its  citizens 
have  in  it,  in  its  history  and  its  ideals. 

A  policy  which  has  these  purposes  will  have  the 
support  of  American  womanhood  and  American 
motherhood.  That  is  the  Republican  policy  and 
has  been  Republican  policy  from  the  days  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Republican  policy  is  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  preserving  its  right  to  make 
decisions  regarding  its  action  in  the  future  as  events 
in  the  future  demand.  The  Republican  party  is 
unwilling  to  pledge  now  that  it  will  protect  Euro¬ 
pean  boundary  lines  and  to  deprive  congress  of  the 
power  to  say  in  each  case  what  the  action  of  the 
United  States  will  be. 


The  Republican  party  believes  that  to  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  children  of  the  nation  who  will  be  of 
soldier  age  in  years  to  come  because  it  prevents 
them,  through  the  congressmen  they  elect,  from 
deciding  what  they  would  do  and  say  now  that  they 
then  will  defend  European  territory. 

Mothers’  duty  to  their  sons 

No  mother  would  make  that  pledge  for  her  son 
when  he  was  two  years  old  and  have  it  rest  upon 
him  when  he  was  twenty-one.  No  wise  woman 
would  have  her  nation  make  that  pledge  and  have  it 
rest  upon  the  citizens  of  the  next  generation  who 
are  children  today. 

Citizenship  is  a  trusteeship  and  such  a  pledge  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  a  ward.  The  American 
scheme  of  government,  which  has  made  this  a  land 
of  freedom  and  security,  provides  that  decisions 
shall  be  made  by  congress.  That  protects  the 
people  who  must  act. 

If  Harding  and  Coolidge  are  elected  no 
such  pledge  will  be  made.  The  United  States 
will  enter  an  association  of  nations  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  humanity,  but  the  sons  of  no 
American  mother  will  go  to  war  unless  the 
representatives  elected  by  the  people  and 
responsible  to  them  say  that  it  is  necessary. 
In  that  case  mothers  will  give  their  sons.  In 
no  other  case  ought  they  to  give  them. 

:fc  ^  % 

The  making  of  war  is  a  solemn  and  terrible  duty 
when  it  comes.  Some  mothers  may  be  mistaken. 
They  may  be  misled  by  the  false  promises  of  the 
Democratic  party.  They  may  think  that  the  league 
of  nations  will  stand  between  their  sons  and  rifles. 
There  is  greater  probability  that  it  will  put  rifles  in 
the  hands  of  their  sons.  President  Wilson’s  cov¬ 
enant  pledges  American  boys  to  every  war  in 
Europe  and  Cox  upholds  that  covenant. 

The  Republican  party  insists  upon  protecting  the 
security  of  the  American  home  and  the  future  of 
American  children.  Every  war  in  Europe  is  not 
necessarily  an  American  war.  Let  congress  in  each 
case  decide,  without  a  pledge  in  advance. 

Fair  deal  and  fair  chance 

The  second  point  in  a  woman’s  concern  is  that 
her  children  should  find  conditions  of  life  encour¬ 


aging,  inspiring  and  fit  to  produce  comfort  and 
character.  The  Republican  domestic  policy  is  for 
the  strengthening  and  protecting  of  all  elements 
which  keep  life  on  a  high  plane.  It  has  been  under 
Republican  administration  that  this  country  has  been 
an  asylum  for  the  less  happy  peoples  of  Europe,  the 
land  of  promise  and  a  haven. 

The  Fair  Deal  was  the  Roosevelt  doctrine.  The 
Fair  Chance  is  the  Harding  doctrine.  That  is  what 
the  American  woman  wants  for  her  children — the 
Fair  Deal  and  the  Fair  Chance. 

Under  Republican  administration  the  United 
States  has  been  just  in  its  relations  to  other  nations 
and  its  ideals  are  the  ideals  of  peace  and  humanity. 
A  Republican  administration  freed  Cuba.  A  Repub¬ 
lican  administration  freed  Porto  Rico.  A  Repub¬ 
lican  administration  gave  the  Filipinos  a  system  of 
self  government  with  free  schools  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  peace.  A  Republican  administration  gave 
back  the  indemnity  to  China  when  other  nations  held 
her  financially  responsible  for  the  Boxer  rebellion. 

Our  only  war  of  conquest 

The  only  war  we  ever  fought  that  could  in  any 
sense  be  called  a  war  of  conquest,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  was  declared  by  a  Democratic  President 
and  Congress. 

The  Republican  has  been  at  all  times  a  party  of 
honorable  peace,  but  it  has  always  stood  and  stands 
today  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and 
puts  its  trust  in  the  righteousness  of  the  American 
people  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in  their  own 
way,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con¬ 
science  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  will. 

Your  needs  demand  a  change 

You  demand  a  change  in  the  White  House  in  Washington. 

You  demand  this  change  in  the  interests  of  your  over¬ 
burdened  life,  your  overtaxed  purse,  your  overanxious  mind. 

You  know  how  you  have  fared  under  this  Democratic 
administration. 

You  know  how  doubly  hard  it  has  been  for  you  as  manager 
of  the  family  funds. 

Yours  has  been  one  constant  struggle  trying  to  keep  the 
home  and  the  table  supplied — trying  to  pay  big  bills  with 
little  dollars. 

You  know  we  have  always  had  good  times  under  Repub¬ 
lican  management  of  our  public  affairs. 

Your  interest  as  a  woman,  your  interest  as  a  mother,  your 
interest  as  a  citizen,  your  interest  as  the  financial  manager  of 
the  home,  combine  to  require  the  return  to  Republican 
principles. 

Republican  National  Committee 
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THOSE  warm ,  cud¬ 
dly  blankets ,  soft  as 
down  and  warm  and 
snug  as  feathers — keep 
them  fresh  and  spotless  ! 
And  spreads  and  sheets — 
all  the  bed  linen — keep  it 
glisteningwhite  and  fresh. 


I  m  the 
figure  & 


The  vuater  s  voir  Is 
through  the  clothes 
in  a  figure  8  mo - 
_  tionfour  times  as 
(C)  often  as  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  voasher. 


TT'AR  from  being  a  tiring  task,  the  washing  of  heavy 
bed  linen  and  blankets  can  be  one  of  the  easiest 
household  duties,  if  they  are  washed  in  a  1900  Cataract 
Electric  Washer! 

“But  why,”  you  say,  “a  1900  Cataract,  in  preference 
to  any  other  washing  machine?”  Because  of  the  magic 
figure  8  movement ! 

By  means  of  this  exclusive  feature  the  soapy  cleansing 
water  swirls  through  the  clothes  in  a  figure  8  motion, 
four  times  as  often  as  in  the  ordinary  washer.  Swiftly, 
steadily,  the  water  swishes  back  and  forth,  going 
through  those  clothes  with  every  motion  of  the  tub. 

Thus  the  clothes  are  washed  rapidly  and  thoroughly. 

* 

And  that  shiny  copper  tub— the  inside  is  smooth  as 
one’s  hand.  Not  a  part  in  it  to  catch  the  clothes  or  to 
cause  wear  and  tear.  No  heavy  parts  to  lift  out  and 
clean  after  the  wash  is  finished! 

Then  there’s  the  smooth-running,  silent  wringer  that 
also  works  electrically  —  it  can  be  shifted  from  the 
washer  clear  over  to  the  waiting  clothes  basket  with¬ 
out  moving  the  washer  or  requiring  one  extra  step. 

The  1900  Cataract  Washer  costs  less  than  2c  an  hour 
to  operate,  and  it  washes  the  clothes  in  8  to  10  minutes, 
cleaning  equally  well  the  heavy  clothes,  and  the  sheer 
fine  undergarments  or  delicate  blouses. 


1900  CATARACT  WASHER 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  1900 ,  send 
for  the  interesting  book,  George  Brin  ton's  Wife ,  a 
book  of  fiction  with  some  surprising  facts  included. 

1900  WASHER  COMPANY,  208  Clinton  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factoiy  and  Office,  Canadian  1900  Washer  Company,  357  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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THE  RETURN 


She  walked  very  slowly  as  soon  as  her  road 
had  carried  her  around  the  turn  which  put  the 
station  out  of  sight,  and  looked  about  her  with 
that  thrilling  sense  of  familiarity  and  strange¬ 
ness  which  makes  a  return  to  an  old  home  so 
uniquely  poignant  an  experience.  Her  breath 
caught  in  her  throat  as,  touch  after  touch,  the 
old  life  came  back  upon  her.  Here  was  the 
bridge  where  she  used  to  linger  in  the  first 
ecstasy  of  her  new  adolescent  gift  of  reverie— 
linger  and  listen  to  the  lapping  waters  and 
watch  the  reflections  of  the  trees.  Here  was 
the  gray  rock  on  which  she  had  sat  to  strip  the 
wrapping  from  her  first  volume  of  Keats. 


LJ  ERE  was  the  meadow  which  always  bore  so 
J  many  daisies  in  June.  And  there,  all  about 
her,  were  the  dear  hills,  lifting  their  serene 
summits  against  the  sky,  holding  the  fringes  of 
their  dense  green  forests  back  from  the  clear¬ 
ings  on  their  lower  slopes.  How  could  things 
have  changed  so  little  in  all  this  long  time? 
But,  then,  forty  years  are  not  so  long  to  a 
mountain  valley  as  to  a  woman. 

Her  first  intention  had  been  the  obvious, 
natural  one  of  going  to  the  inn  at  the  village 
and  securing  a  room.  But  when  she  came  to 
the  crossroad  which  led  to  the  spot  where  she 
used  to  live,  a  little  apart  from  the  village,  her 
feet  turned  aside  of  their  own  accord  and  she 
obeyed  them  confidently.  After  all,  it  was  for 
this  she  had  come. 

If  her  breath  had  choked  her  before,  it  al¬ 
most  deserted  her  wholly  as  she  crossed  the 
last  bridge  and  made  the  last  turn  and  stood 
where  she  could  see  the  cottage,  her  girlhood 
home.  Yes,  there  it  was  still,  nestled  under 
its  big  maple-tree,  low  and  small  and  inviting. 
There  was  its  lilac-bush,  there  were  its  roses, 
there,  after  all  these  years.  Tears  rushed  into 
her  eyes  and  she  stopped  and  leaned  against  a 
wayside  fence-post. 


TAUT  she  dried  her  eyes  swiftly,  for  she  must 
learn  if  the  house  was  inhabited.  Oddly 
enough,  in  the  blindness  of  her  homing  flight, 
she  had  never,  until  this  minute,  thought  of  the 
possibility — surely,  more  than  a  probability 
even — that  she  might  find  some  stranger  living 
in  her  home.  What  should  she  do  if — but  no, 
Fate  had  been  incredibly  kind  to  her.  There 
was  no  smoke  rising  from  the  kitchen  chimney, 
and  all  the  windows  were  curtainless,  and  the 
doors  were  closed.  She  caught  her  breath  in  a 
gasp  of  relief  which  astonished  her.  The 
impulse  which  had  been  upon  her  of  late  was 
stronger  and  deeper  than  she  had  suspected. 

Assured  of  the  validity  of  at  least  her  im¬ 
mediate  claim,  she  sat  down  on  a  rock  by  her 
fence-post  and  took  her  time  about  the  next 
step  in  her  strange,  instinctive  enterprise. 
Just  to  sit  and  look  at  her  old  home  was  enough 
for  the  present.  The  August  day  brooded 
around  her.  She  had  always  loved  August,  it 
was  so  full  of  peace,  of  slow  recollection,  of 
quiet  turning  away  from  the  strain  and  stress 
of  the  year  to  its  mature  consummation.  This 
particular  day  was  gravely  serene,  full  of 
ineffable  lights  which  dwelt  and  shifted  on  the 
hills.  The  hazy  sunlight  shimmered  down 
through  the  maple-tree  and  lay  in  golden  pools 
about  the  front  yard  of  the  little  house. 


LJOW  beautiful!  How  utterly  lovely!  How 
soul-satisfying!  Why  had  she  never  come 
back  here  once  in  all  these  forty  years?  But 
Dick  had  not  cared  for  it.  No,  of  course,  Dick 
could  not  have  cared  for  it.  He  loved  beauty, 
but  of  a  quite  different  kind — fuller  and  richer, 
more  splendid,  the  beauty  of  French  cathedrals 
and  Italian  palaces  and  English  lawns  and 
gardens.  Until  the  war  interrupted  them, 
they  had  always  spent  their  Summers  in 
Europe. 

She  remembered  well  how  her  lover  had 
laughed  when,  having  met  her  at  the  home  of  a 
school  friend,  he  had  promptly  followed  her 
to  her  own  home  and  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

“So  this  is  where  you  live.  Country  mouse, 
buried  alive — you  with  that  hair  and  those 
eyes.  Well,  how  would  you  like  to  come  away 
with  me  and  live  in  one  big  house  after  another 
in  all  sorts  of  interesting  places?” 

Like  it?  She  would  have  liked  anything 
which  she  could  share  with  Dick.  Her  heart 
had  gone  out  to  him  as  swiftly  and  inevitably 
as  his  had  gone  out  to  her.  Just  there  she  had 
stood,  on  that  old  marble  flagstone  when  she 
had  turned  to  say  good-by  to  her  father  and 
mother  on  her  wedding-day.  It  had  been  a 
cheerful  good-by,  for  they  were  planning  to 
follow  her  soon  to  the  first  of  her  new  homes, 
and  she  had  felt  nothing  but  a  flooding  joy — 
no  regret  at  all.  Not  even  one  pang  for  the 
little  home  which  she  had  loved  so  truly  and 
where  she  had  been  so  happy,  dreaming  her 
girlish  dreams!  Ah!  that  had  been  not  quite 
decent  in  her.  Sitting  on  her  rock  by  the 
fence-post,  she  stirred  and  made  a  little  apolo¬ 
getic  movement  with  her  hands. 

A  song-sparrow  flew  from  a  bush  near  by 
and,  lighting  on  the  old  lilac-tree  in  the  garden, 
threw  back  his  head  and  sang.  Was  that  an 
invitation?  Well,  she  would  take  the  next 
step  in  her  curious  pilgrimage. 


nPHE  front  door  was  unlocked.  Again  what 
incredible  luck!  As  her  fingers  lifted  the  latch 
and  she  pushed  and  heard  the  familiar  faint 
creak  of  the  hinges,  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes 
once  more;  and  this  time  she  let  them  stay 
until,  of  their  own  accord,  they  gathered  and 
fell.  They  seemed  to  help  her  furnish  the 
bare  room  in  which  she  stood,  and  even  people 
it  with  the  beloved  figures  of  her  father  and 
mother  and  with  a  third  insubstantial  figure 
which  was  her  own  virgin  self.  How  strangely 
alluring  the  third  figure!  Her  heart  went  out 
to  it.  She  took  off  her  widow’s  bonnet,  her 
gloves  and  her  coat,  and  ran  her  fingers  through 
her  thick,  dark  hair  streaked  with  gray.  After 
all,  she  was  only  sixty-two.  Was  that  so  very 
old? 

There  were  not  many  rooms  to  be  revisited. 
That  had  always  been  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
house,  and  to  Dick  its  amusing  absurdity — 
that  it  confined  itself  austerely  to  the  simple 
necessities  of  life.  One  big  living-room,  facing 
south  and  west,  with  a  big  fireplace  in  it.  Be¬ 


hind  that,  a  kitchen,  Hooking  south  and  east 
Up-stairs,  three  bedrooms,  with  quaint 
irregular  ceilings,  sloping  almost  to  the  floor 
That  was  all.  But  it  had  been  enough— 0h’ 
dearly  enough! — for  the  little  family  0f  two 
quiet  elderly  people  and  one  dreaming  giri 
But  happy,  how  happy!  Esther  threw  her 
arms  wide  in  an  instinctive  gesture  that  had 
once  been  habitual  with  her  and  seemed  now 
part  of  some  old,  forgotten  ritual,  then  clasped 
her  hands  behind  her  back  and  fell  to  pacing 
the  floor.  The  afternoon  sunlight  begar  to 
steal  softly  in  at  the  windows,  just  as  it  used  to 
steal  in  the  old  days.  The  big  clock  no  longer 
stood  in  the  corner,  but  she  could  hear  it  tick 
just  the  same;  and  she  could  hear  the  loose 
board  throbbing  beneath  her  mother’s  rock¬ 
ing-chair.  Her  father  was  out  in  the  garden 
behind  the  house;  she  could  hear  his  hoe  click 
now  and  then. 

AND  she  herself,  the  young  Esther,  where 
was  she  at  this  hour?  Never  indoors ;  though 
a  few  minutes  ago,  she  had  apparently  run  in 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  strange  woman  arriving 
so  unexpectedly.  She  was  off  and  away  again 
now,  climbing  the  hill  to  the  neighboring 
woods,  or  wandering  down  by  the  brook  or 
dreaming  in  the  orchard.  The  girl  Esther 
knew  better  than  to  spend  golden  August  after¬ 
noons  sitting  in  the  house. 

“Well,  I  must  find  her,”  said  the  woman 
Esther  to  herself  with  a  whimsical  smile 
“She  ought  to  wait  for  me,  for  I  think  it’s  she 
who’s  been  calling  me  lately.  But  perhaps  she 
doesn’t  like  me.  I  wonder!  I  dare  say  this 
gown  is  too  handsome  for  her.  She  always 
preferred  simple  clothes.” 

Still  smiling,  she  slipped  a  sapphire  ring  from 
one  hand  and  a  ruby  from  the  other,  and  laid 
them  on  the  old  mantel-shelf. 

Out  in  the  orchard  a  robin  was  singing  and  a 
couple  of  bluebirds  were  flying  from  tree  to 
tree.  The  sunlight  broke  through  the  thin, 
scattered  shade  and  lay  in  wide,  tranquii 
patches  between  the  gnarled  gray  trunks. 
The  hills  looked  in  from  all  sides.  It  was  not 
quite  as  it  used  to  be,  for  some  of  the  trees  had 
grown  much  taller  and  bigger  and  some  had 
died.  The  hills  had  different  peep-holes  and 
vantage-grounds.  But  Esther’s  favorite  tree 
was  still  standing.  She  made  her  way  to  it  at 
once  and  sat  down  in  the  hollow  its  roots  made, 
leaning  her  head  back  against  its  trunk.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  her  breath  came  softly. 
Yes,  it  was  for  this  she  had  come.  She  would 
wait,  holding  even  her  thoughts  in  abeyance, 
and  see  what  would  happen. 

Was  it  without  or  within  her  that,  presently, 
a  voice  began  speaking?  She  did  not  know, 
and  it  did  not  matter,  for  without  and  within 
are  much  the  same  thing  on  mystical  August 
afternoons.  The  important  point  was  that 
she  heard  it  distinctly. 

“I  knew  you’d  come  back  to  me.” 

“WHAT  do  you  mean — come  back?”  she 
answered  carefully,  holding  her  breath 
lest  she  should  say  the  wrong  thing,  and  keep¬ 
ing  her  eyes  shut  lest  she  should  lose  the  image 
of  the  girl’s  face  and  figure  that  suddenly 
swam  before  her.  “Have  I  ever  really  been 
away?  If  I  had  been,  could  I  have  come  back?” 

“Well,  no.”  The  girl  laughed  gently,  and 
Esther  was  relieved  to  perceive,  with  her  inner 
vision,  that  she  sat  down  in  the  short  August 
grass  and  clasped  her  hands  about  her  knees. 
“That  answer’s  like  you.  It  shows  you’re 
still  you.  But  what  would  Dick  have  thought 
of  it?” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  made  it  to  Dick,”  replied 
Esther  promptly. 

“And  wouldn’t  have  wanted  to?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

“Probably  I  don’t  understand,”  the  girl's 

voice  began  again;  “but - ” 

“No,  you  don’t,  dear  child;  believe  me,  you 
don’t!”  Esther  broke  in  warmly. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  tell  me,  explain  it  to 
me?” 

“I  wonder  if  I  could.”  Esther  also  gathered 
one  knee  in  both  her  long,  slim  hands.  “There 
are  some  things  one  can’t  explain,  even  to 
oneself.  They  are  just  miracles.  Love’s  the 
biggest  of  them.  How  could  one  explain 
love?  It’s  strange  that  you  don’t  understand, 
by  the  way.  After  all,  you  and"  I  were  one 
when  Dick  came  along.” 

“YES — and  no,”  the  girl’s  voice  pondered. 

“At  least,  I  never  went  one  step  of  the  new 
way  with  you.  I  couldn't.  I  had  to  stay  here 
and  keep  things  safe  against  your  return.  So 
I’ve  always  wondered.  Haven’t  you  some¬ 
times  felt  me  wondering?” 

“Yes,”  Esther  admitted.  “You’ve  made 
me  dream  over  and  over  and  over  again  of 
this  old  house;  and  when  I  wakened,  you 
haunted  me  so  that  Dick  rallied  me  for  my 
absent-mindedness  most  of  the  next  day.” 

“It  was  the  only  way  I  could  find  of  keeping 
my  hold  on  you.  And  it  wasn’t  always  easy. 
Sometimes  I  had  to  work  hard  to  get  the 
dream  started.  I  was  frightened  then.” 
“Frightened?” 

“Of  course.  For  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  both  if  I  had  lost  you  and  you  had 
never  come  back?” 

“Well,  you  see,  I’ve  been  very  happy,” 
Esther  commented,  after  another  slight, 
thoughtful  pause. 

“You  have  been,  haven’t  you?”  the  girl’s 
voice  replied. 

“Oh,  very!  I  couldn’t  have  believed  a  wo¬ 
man  could  be  so  happy.  That’s  why  I  told 
you  you  don’t  understand.” 

"RUT,  really,”  the  girl  insisted  gently, 
“you’ve  got  to  try,  because” — her  voice 
thrilled — “you  and  I  are  going  to  mean  all  in 
all  to  each  other  now.  We  must  understand 
each  other.” 

Esther  thrilled  too.  A  light  leaped  into  her 
tired  face,  and  she  half  held  out  her  hands. 

“It’s  simple  enough,”  she  replied  presently. 
“You  and  I  are  mystics  by  nature.  We  like  to 
give  ourselves  over,  to  let  ourselves  go,  to 
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—  gives  nickel  the  glow 
of  polished  silver 


No  dingy  nickel  on  my  stove ! 

Bon  Ami — a  damp  cloth — a  bit 
of  a  rub — a  moment’s  wait  while 
the  magic-white  cloud  forms  .  .  .  . 
then — whisk  ....  and  away  go 
the  tarnish  and  the  dried  Bon  Ami 
together! 

Now  look!  The  nickel  gleams 
as  clear  and  lustrous  as  burnished 


silver.  That’s  because  Bon  Ami 
is  soft  as  chalk.  Coarse,  gritty 
cleansers,  made  of  sharp,  hard 
minerals  for  rougher  work,  are 
apt  to  mar  a  delicate  surface  like 
nickel  or  enamel;  but  after  Bon 
Ami  s  gentle,  searching  touch,  you 
won  t  find  the  tiniest  scratch. 

1 11  Bon  Ami  the  aluminum  next! 


Powder  or  cake — 
whichever  you  prefer. 


<c 


Hasn't 

scratched 

yet!” 
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The  rug  on 
floor  is  Art- 
Rug  Pattern  No. 
362.  The  6x9  ft. 
size  retails  at  $9.75. 


The  charm  of  a  clean,  fresh  bedroom — 

THE  bedroom  that  invites  one  to  peaceful  and  healthful  rest,  above 
all  things,  must  be  immaculately  clean. 

That  is  why  fastidious  women  select  sanitary  rugs,  such  as 
Congoleum;  for  these  popular  rugs  harbor  neither  dirt  nor  germs. 

While  it  takes  a  good,  hard  brushing  or  beating  to  work  dirt  out  of  a 
woven  rug,  a  light  mopping  leaves  Congoleum  bright  and  spotless. 

And  Congoleum  Rugs  are  not  only  sanitary,  but  they  are  exceptionally 
durable  and  attractive,  and  exceedingly  low-priced.  Each  rug  is  an 
investment  in  satisfaction  and  economy. 

It  is  so  satisfactory,  too,  to  know  that  your  Congoleum  Rug  will 
lie  flat  on  the  floor  without  curling  or  kicking  up  at  the  edges.  And 
no  tacks  or  fastening  are  necessary. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  dainty  patterns  from  which  you  can 
select  the  rug  that  will  blend  most  prettily  with  your  bedroom 
furnishings,  or  any  other  room  in  your  home. 

3  x  4l/2  feet  $2.40  6  x  9  feet  $9.75  9  x  10l/2  feet  $16.60 

3  x  6  feet  3.20  1V2  x  9  feet  11.85  9  x  12  feet  19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15%  higher  than  those  quoted,  in 
Canada  prices  average  25%  higher.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Beautiful  Color-Chart  Free 

Before  you  call  on  the  dealer,  get  our  rug  chart  No.  72  which  shows  the  full 
line  in  actual  golor.  A  convenient  guide  in  picking  out  the  patterns  you  like  best. 

Be  Sure  to  Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

The  wise  woman  shopper  these  days  is  asking:  “Will  it  wear?” — “will  the 
colors  fade?” — “is  it  genuine?”  Every  one  of  her  doubts  as  to  the  serviceability 
and  genuineness  of  Congoleum  Rugs  is  answered  by  these  words  on  the  Gold  Seal: 
“Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.”  The  Gold  Seal  appears  on  every 
genuine  Congoleum  Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  and  on  every  two  yards  of  the  roll  goods. 


CF  INCORPORATED  .it  <& 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
CLEVELAND  SAN  FRANCISCO  MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS 
KANSAS  CITY  MONTREAL 


This  is 

Congoleum  Gold- 
Seal  Art -Rug 
No.  367. 


SAT ! SFACTi ON  GU  \  RANTI'T 
.  Oft  YOUR  lONEY  RACK 
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THE  RETURN 


devote  ourselves.  Dick  gave  me  a  heaven-sent 
chance  to  fulfil  my  destiny.” 

“Half  of  it,”  demurred  the  listening  girl; 
“well,  maybe  tfvo-thirds  of  it.  But  there  was 
a  part  of  it  which  would  have  been  thwarted 
entirely  if  I  hadn't  stayed  behind  and  waited. 
You  can't  let  yourself  go  unless,  in  the  first 
place,  you  possess  yourself  pretty  securely.” 

“How  did  you  learn  that,  you  child?” 
laughed  Esther. 

“By  watching  and  waiting.  I  m  really  not 
so  much  of  a  child  any  more.  These  forty 
years  have  been  rather  lonely  and  difficult. 
Bat  never  mind.  It’s  all  as  it  had  to  be;  and 
now  that  you’ve  come  back,  life  is  going  to  be 
very  good.” 

«■  iv /TUC H  better  than  if  I  had  not  gone  away,” 
Iv-*-  suggested  Esther.  “For  if  you  and  I  had 
gone  on  as  we  began,  I’m  afraid  we’d  have 
been  pretty  selfish.” 

“Tilings  lost  no  time  about  beginning,  did 
they?”  mused  the  girl,  as  if  she  were  dimly  re¬ 
membering  something  which  she  had  never 
fully  understood. 

“You  mean  between  Dick  and  me?”  Esther 
replied,  with  a  little  reminiscent  laugh,  full 
of  tenderness.  “On  our  honeymoon,  Dick 
wanted  to  hear  a  musical  comedy,  and  I  want¬ 
ed  to  hear  a  string  quartet.  It  was  a  small 
crisis;  but,  just  because  it  was  the  first,  it  gave 
me  an  unforgetable  pang  of  pleasure.  A  true 
disappointment.  And  in  it  I  realized  my  love 
as  never  before.”  tt 

“I  heard  that  musical  comedy  with  you,’ 
the  girl  said  gravely. 

“I  know  you  did.  That  was  an  unexpected 
reward.  It  isn’t  often  that  a  chorus-girl  sings 
her  listeners  in  through  heaven’s  gate. 

“But  things  didn’t  always  work  out  that 
way.” 

“No,  they  couldn’t.  With  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  you  couldn’t  have  shared 
our  house  at  Saratoga  Springs.  And,  as  for 
that  in  New  York— — 

Esther  spread  her  hands  in  a  laughing  ges¬ 
ture,  which  took  in  the  cottage  beside  her, 
nestling  under  its  big  tree. 

“How  could  you  stand  them?” 

“I?  Oh,  that  was  different;  that’s  just  the 
point.  I  liked  them  for  Dick’s  sake.  He  was 
so  happy  there.” 

“Did  he  ever  suspect  you  were  not?” 

“No,  for  I  was.  Really,  truly,  I  was.” 
“Because  you  loved  him?” 

“Because  I  loved  him — utterly.” 

“’T’ELL  me  about  the  children,”  the  girl’s 
voice  resumed  the  conversation  after  yet 
another  thoughtful  pause. 

“Well,”  said  Esther,  rousing  hersolf,  “from 
his  earliest  babyhood,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Henry  was  like  his  father.  He  was  the  most 
energetic  mite,  kicking  and  laughing  and  want¬ 
ing  everything  he  could  lay  liis  hands  on.  He 
grew  into  a  sturdy,  active  boy,  and  now  he’s 
a  vigorous  man.  I'm  very  proud  of  him. 
Mary” — Esther's  voice  faltered  a  little — “do 
you  know,  for  a  long  time.  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  be  like  you,  She  looked  like  you, 
and  she  had  quiet  ways,  and  several  times  I 
caught  her  browsing  in  your  old  ‘Household 
Book  of  Poetry.’ 

“Above  all,  she  startled  me  by  now  and  then 
telling  me  about  a  dream  she  had  had  of  a 
little  old  house  underneath  a  big  maple-tree. 
But  when  she  was  twelve  years  old — I  don’t 
know — perhaps  Henry’s  influence  was  too 
much  for  her — at  any  rate,  she  stopped  reading 
poetry  and  going  off  by  herself,  and  began  to 
play  ball  with  all  her  might.  She’s  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  woman  now,  president  of  several  clubs, 
leader  in  suffrage  matters.  I'm  very  proud  of 
her,  too.” 


'T*HE  girl  said  nothing;  and,  after  a  moment, 
as  if  she  did  not  altogether  like  the  quality 
of  the  new  pause,  Esther  went  on  defensively : 

“They’re  both  in  France  now." 

“In  the  army?” 

“Henry  is.  Mary’s  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.” 

Again  the  girl  waited  a  minute;  then: 

“Go  on,”  she  remarked.  “You  were  about 
to  say  something  more.” 

Her  voice  was  inscrutable. 

“That  I’m  proud  of  their  war  work  of 
course,”  Esther  brought  out. 

“Ah!”  ■  The  girl  laughed.  Esther,  behind 
her  closed  eyesi  could  see  how  she  threw  back 
her  head  as  she  did  so.  Her  voice  had  a  mis¬ 
chievous,  mocking  note,  though  it  was  very 
sweet.  “That  assertion  came  hard,  didn’t 
it?  My  dear,  my  dear,  you  really  know,  don’t 
you,  that  you’re  a  pacifist?” 

“Don’t!”  she  cried  pleadingly.  “That’s 
dreadful.  Oh,  how  Dick  hated  pacifists. 
You  don’t  know  what  you’re  doin£.  You 
must  give  me  time.  Pacifist!  Dick!” 

Abruptly  she  bent  her  head  on  her  knees  and 
burst,  into  tears. 

The  girl  was  moved. 

“Forgive  me,”  she  pleaded  in  her  turn,  seem¬ 
ing  to  draw  a  little  nearer  across  the  orchard 
grass.  “I  didn’t  mean  to  be  cruel.  I'm 
afraid  •  there’s  always  been  something  a  little 
hard  about  me.  That's  one  reason  why  I’ve 
missed  you  so.  I’ve  needed  you  to  soften  me 
and  keep  me  human.  We’ve  needed  each 


other.  Yes,  you  need  me  too.  For  I  do 
understand  you.  That  is,  I  understand  what 
God  planted  in  you,  even  if  I  don’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  as  you  do  the  harvest  which  life  has 
gathered.  Together,  we’re  well  equipped — 
don't  you  think? — for  a  good  old  age.  You’re 
going  to  stay  with  me,  now  you’ve  come  back, 
aren’t  you,  my  dear?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  am,”  Esther  responded,  her 
tense  face  relaxing.  “I  didn’t  know  I  was 
when  I  came.  I  hadn’t  really  the  least  idea 
what  I  was  going  to  do.  But  now  I  begin  to 
suspect  I  came  on  purpose  to  stay.’ 

“It’s  not  my  fault  if  you  didn't,”  the  girl’s 
voice  commented,  reverting  at  once  to  its 
mischievousness . 

“It’s  surely  not,  is  it?”  Esther  agreed. 
“How  you  have  kept  at  me  lately,  haunting 
my  dreams  by  night  and  my  thoughts  by  day! 

“TT’S  time  for  my  turn,”  the  girl  stated. 

1  “I've  waited  forty  years,  the  best  years  of 
your  life:  and  I  suppose  we  can't  expect  there 
are  many  more  to  come.” 

“I  hope  not,”  said  Esther  involuntarily. 

“You  mean  you  want  to  rejoin  Dick?” 

“Of  course.” 

Yet  another  silence.  Then: 

“Well,”  the  girl  said,  and  this  time  Esther 
had  the  impression  that  she  rose  and  stood, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  “I  must  make  the  most 
of  my  time  then.  You  must  come  at  once. 
You  see,  the  cottage  is  empty.  The  last 
tenant  left  it  six  months  ago.  The  place  is 
now  for  sale.” 

“I’ll  buy  it,”  said  Esther,  catching  the  new 
mood  of  resolution,  “and  I’ll  move  the  old 
furniture  back.  Fortunately,  I  ve  kept  it  all 
these  years,  stored  in  a  basement.  I  won’t  sell 
our  houses.  That  would  take  too  much  time; 
and,  anyway,  the  children  may  want  them. 
The  children!  What  will  the  children  think?” 

“It’s  none  of  their  business.”  The  girl’s 
voice  suddenly  had  a  sharp  note  of  anxiety. 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  Esther  assented.  “And  they 
don’t  need  me;  they’re  very  independent. 
How  fortunate  that  they’re  both  in  France 
now!  They’d  make  things  uncommonly  hard 
for  me  if  they  were  at  home.  As  it  is,  I  can  be 
all  settled,  entrenched,  when  they  return.” 

“We  ll  do  our  own  work?” 

Happiness  began  to  throb  in  the  girl’s 
voice. 

“Of  course!  How  I  have  missed  the  kitchen 
all  these  years!  And  we’ll  live  very  simply. 
Do  you  know,  I  haven’t  once  eaten  corn-meal 
mush  and  berries  and  milk  since  I  went  away! 

“Berries;  they’re  thicker  than  ever  up  in  the 
pasture  lot.” 

“WE’LL  gather  quarts  of  them.  We’ll  take 
’  ’  our  lunch  and  spend  the  whole  day,  lying 
in  the  ferns  by  the  brook  and  listening  to  the  her¬ 
mit-thrush  and  watching  the  ants  and  snails.” 
“And  in  the  evening  we’ll  read.” 

“Oh,  books  and  books!  I’ve  never  had  time 
to  read  all  I  wanted.  I’ve  a  list  of  coveted 
books  as  long  as  both  my  arms.” 

“Shall  we  have  a  garden?” 

“Indeed,  yes.  That’s  where  I  can  give  you 
some  points,  for  only  older  people  know  how  to 
care  for  gardens.  Yours  used  to  bore  you,  I 
remember.  You  let  it  all  run  to  weeds.  But 
I  like  to  weed  now.  It’s  soothing  and  it  liber¬ 
ates  your  thoughts.” 

“Shall  we  have  guests?” 

“The  right  kind,  yes.  Those  who  are  tired 
and  want  to  rest.  Those  who  would  be  the 
better  for  a  little  washing  of  dishes  and  sweep¬ 
ing  of  floors.  The  wrong  kind  won’t  come; 
we  should  bore  them  to  death.  I  m  afraid 
even  the  children  won’t  want  to  stay  long  at  a 
time.” 

“We  ll  pray  a  great  deal.” 

If  this  August  suggestion  was  made  with  the 
profane  purpose  of  diverting  Esther’s  thoughts 
from  her  children,  it  succeeded  better  than  it 
deserved;  for  she  gave  it  her  whole  attention. 

“More  than  anything  else,”  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  grave  and  deep.  “That’s  another 
tiling,  the  supreme  thing,  for  which  I’ve  never 
had  enough  time.  Instead  of  working  so  hard 
for  the  new  world  which  we  all  hope  the  war  is 
bringing  to  birth,  I  want  to  pray  for  it — hours 
and  hours.  When  you  try  to  do  things  for 
people,  you  can  never  be  sure  that  they  won’t 
resist  your  words  and  deeds  and  be  embittered 
by  them.  But  when  you  pray  for  them  God 
takes  your  prayers  and  uses  them  skilfully. 
We’ll  pray  with  all  our  hearts.” 


rpHERE  was  a  long,  final  pause.  The  shadows 
^  were  lengthening  down  the  slope  of  the  or- 
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hills  were  gathering  a  soft  purple  gloom.  The 
low  sun  poured  a  misty  radiance  in  among  the 
trees.  Esther  stirred  and  opened  her  eyes, 
looking  about  her  with  a  dwelling  love. 

“Oh.  dear  world!”  she  murmured,  not  to  her 
girl  companion  any  more,  but  fully  at  last  to 
herself.  “Dear  little  home,  where  I  belong! 
Dear  life,  that  has  given  me  so  much,  every¬ 


thing  a  woman's  heart  could  ask,  and  now  has 
let  me  come  back  at  the  end!  Dear  God,  1 
love  Thee  and  thank  Thee.  Thou  hast  been 
good  to  me.” 

The  song  sparrow  on  the  lilac-bush  once 


more  threw  back  his  head  and  sang. 


SAMPLES  FROM  THE  DELINEATOR  CHRISTMAS  FEAST 

“SOMETHING  AROUND  THE  CORNER.”  By  Grace  Sartwell  Mason.  One  of 
this  author’s  mystery  romances,  and  a  particularly  good  one. 

“  THE  KISS  OF  NINO  DIOS.”  A  Christmas  story  of  rare  beauty  and  power  by  Mary 
Austin,  the  distinguished  novelist,  whose  “Twenty-Six  James  Street  is  stirring  the 
entire  country. 

“  THE  CHRISTMAS  HIGHWAYMAN.”  A  true  story  in  which  Ma  Bennett  shines. 
By  Izola  Forrester. 

“  THE  MAGIC  WREATH.”  A  tender  and  satisfying  Christmas  story.  By  Christine 
Parmenter. 

“  SISTER  SUE.”  By  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Another  Irving  Bacheller  essay,  and  stories 
by  Fanny  Heaslip  Lea,  Dorothy  Culver  Mills  and  others. 


This  Picture 

Exists  in  millions  of  minds  as  the 
ideal  cereal  dish 

Puffed  Grains  typify  to  children  everywhere  the  supreme  cereal 
dainties. 

There  are  countless  delights  made  of  cereals.  But  these  bubble 
grains,  flimsy,  flaky,  flavory,  are  the  sovereign  confections. 

They  are  airy  and  toasted,  thin,  fragile  and  crisp  — puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  Who  can  conceive  of  a  grain  food  to  compare 
with  them? 

The  best  foods  children  get 

Puffed  Wheat  is  whole  wheat  puffed  to  bubbles.  Served  in  milk  it 
forms  the  utmost  in  a  food. 

Puffed  Rice  is  whole  rice  with  the  texture  of  a  snowflake.  Puffed 
Corn  is  broken  corn  puffed— sweet,  toasted,  flavory  morsels. 

All  are  steam -exploded.  Every  food  cell  has  been  blasted.  Diges¬ 
tion  is  easy  and  complete. 

Prof.  Anderson  has  supplied  you  in  Puffed  Grains  the  three  finest 
grain  foods  in  existence  —  best-loved,  best-cooked,  most  hygienic. 
Serve  them  every  day.  Not  for  breakfast  only,  but  in  bowls  of  milk. 
Mix  with  your  fruits,  scatter  like  nut-meats  on  ice-cream,  use  in  your 
soups.  Douse  with  butter,  like  peanuts  or  popcorn,  for  between -meal 
bits. 

Serve  all  three  Puffed  Grains,  for  all  are  ideal  grain  foods  and  each 
has  its  own  delights. 


Puffed  Corn  with  melted' butter 


Puffed  Rice  mixed  with  fruit 


Nutty,  Fluffy  Pancakes 

We  use  ground  Puffed  Rice  in  an 
ideal  pancake  mixture.  It  makes 
the  pancakes  fluffy  and  gives  a  nut¬ 
like  taste.  You  have  never  tasted 
pancakes  to  compare.  Ask  for 
Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour.  It  is 
self-raising  —  simply  add  milk  or 
water. 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Puffed  Corn 


Also  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour 


The  Quaker  (pxnpany 


Sole  Makers 
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Pastry  Flour  Made  With 
Argo  Corn  Starch  Makes 
Lighter ,  Flakier  Biscuits, 
Pie  Crusts  and  Muffins 

T  TSE  only  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  Argo  Corn 
^  Starch  to  a  cup  of  wheat  flour  to  get 
perfectly  dandy  results  with  biscuits,  pie 
crust  or  muffins;  light,  appetizing  and 
wholesome. 

It’s  the  same  with  gravies  or  sauces — 
using  only  a  dessertspoonful  of  Argo  Corn 
Starch,  instead  of  a  tablespoonful  of  wheat 
flour. 

And  for  a  real  tasty  dessert — whether  Blanc 
Mange,  Floating  Island,  Raspberry  or  Black¬ 
berry  Whip,  or  for  delicious  Ice  Cream  — 
you’ll  have  a  genuine  treat  in  Argo  Corn 
Starch. 

BAKING  POWDER  BISCUIT 


ll/ 2  cups  Flour 

'4  cup  Argo  Coin  Starch 

4  tablespoons  Mazo  la 


H  teaspoon  Salt 
'4'h  teaspoons  Baking  Poavder 
?4  cup  ( about)  Milk 


SIFT  flour,  cornstarch,  salt  and  baking  powder  into  bowl.  Add 
Mazola  to  half  the  milk  and  stir  it  into  the  dry  ingredients  with 
a  knife,  add  extra  milk  to  give  a  soft  dough.  Turn  out  on  floured 
board  and  roll  to  a  half-inch  thick;  cut  and  place  in  pan,  brush 
tops  with  milk  and  bake  in  quick  oven. 

PIE  CRUST 


l/,i  cup  Mazola 
!4  cup  Ice  Water 
H  cup  Argo  Corn  Starch 


P's  cups  ( about )  Sifted  Fl.ur 
1  teaspoon  Salt 
PA  teaspoons  Baking  Ponvder 


HAVE  Mazola  very  cold,  put  in  bowl  with  ice  water.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  cornstarch,  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder  and  add 
gradually  to  the  Mazola  and  water;  mix  until  it  forms  a  stiff  dough. 
Chill  and  use  as  required. 

GRAHAM  MUFFINS 


Vz  cup  Flour 

H  cup  Argo  Corn  Starch 

1  cup  Graham  Flour 

2  tablespoons  Karo 

1  teaspoon  Baking  Ponvder 


I  teaspoon  Salt 
1  cup  Milk 
1  ESg 

1  tablespoon  Mazola 


SIFT  all  the  dry  ingredients  together  till  thoroughly  mixed.  Beat 
the  egg  till  light  and  add  it  to  the  milk  and  Karo.  Stir  quickly 
into  the  dry  ingredients  and  cut  in  the  Mazola  last.  Bake  in  muffin 
pans  in  a  moderate  oven. 


Professional 
Cooks  Are  Never 
Without  Argo 
Corn  Starch 


FREE 


A  book  of  sixty-four  pages  that  gives 
you  the  best  recipes  for  sure  results  in 
preserving.  Easy  to  follow.  The  Corn 
Products  Cook  Book  is  handsomely 
illustrated.  Write  us  today  for  it. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  P.  O. 
Box  161,  New  York. 


Continued  from  p  age  9 

SISTER  SUE 


'  Mrs.  Preston  is  a  dear.  We  children  always 
adored  her.  She’s  quite  a  character,  too. 
You  may  get — ”  For  some  reason  the  girl 
stopped  short,  a  sudden  color  flooding  her 
face.  Then  at  once  she  hurried  on  with 
a  haste  that  was  almost  precipitate.  “You 
may  get — get  quite  an  idea  of  what  she  is 
when  I  tell  you  that  Granny  Preston  is  quite 
a  personage  in  Gilmoreville.  She  knows 
everything  that - ’  ’ . 

YyiTH  an  impatient  gesture  Martin  Kent 
turned  upon  her  almost  savagely. 

“A  personage,  indeed!”  he  interrupted. 
"And  you  have  to  endure  that — a  Granny 
Preston,  who  knows  everything!  Sue,  is  there 
any  one  in  that  infernal  town  fit  to  be  your 
associate?” 

The  girl  laughed  merrily,  but  almost  in¬ 
stantly  her  face  sobered  and  she  looked  very 
grave,  with  a  tinge  of  anger  and  resentment 
in  her  eyes.  But  there  was  still  another 
change  when  she  spoke  again.  Her  eyes  were 
twinkling  now. 

“Oh,  yes!  yes,  indeed,  Martin.  We  live 
right  next  to  the  Kendalls;  and  the  Kendalls 
have  two  motor-cars  and  use  finger-bowls 
every  day — real  common,  you  know.  And 
there  are  the  Grays — he’s  worth  at  least  ten 
thousand  dollars;  and  the  Whipples  keep  a 
maid,  and  have  a  real  showplace  with  a 
porte-cochere  that  everybody  who  comes  to 
Gilmoreville  is  always  taken  to  sec.  And 
the  Sargents — they  have  a  man  come  two 

days  a  week  to  mow  the  lawn,  and - 

“Sue!” 

The  girl  laughed  roguishly.  Then  her  face 
grew  sober,  but  there  was  no  anger  or  resent¬ 
ment  in  her  eyes  now. 

“Yes,  I  know  I  was  making  fun  at  the  time; 
but  I  was  only  giving  you  a  few  of  the  choicest 
morsels  in  some  of  Mrs.  Preston’s  quarterly 
letters  to  father.  Seriously,  deal-,  there  are 
some  very  charming  people  in  Gilmoreville, 
and  some  otherwise,  of  course.  Like  any 
town  of  its  size,  it  has  its  would-be  smart 
set,  which  I  imagine  will  have  very  little  to 
do  with  us  now.  But  there  are  clubs  and 
churches,  and  a  few  families  of  real  culture 
and  education,  besides  many  of  genuine  worth 
with  kind  hearts  and  level  heads,  even  if  their 
grammar  and  their  manners  are  not  above 
reproach.” 

“TJOW  about  those  people  next  door?  What 
did  you  call  them?” 

“With  the  finger-bowls?”  smiled  Sister  Sue. 
“The  Kendalls.  He’s  the  richest  man  in 
town,  I  suppose.  He  makes  shoes.  She’s 
a  good  woman,  a  bit  spoiled,  perhaps,  by  her 
money — they  haven’t  always  had  it.  They 
have  a  son  who  is  getting  really  famous,  I 
hear,  as  a  violinist.” 

“Not  Donald  Kendall?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  know  him?” 

“I  did  once.  We  used  to  play  together  as 
children  a  little.  But  he  was  older  than  we 
■were,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  rather 
domineering  and  disagreeable.  We  never  got 
on  very  well  together.  1  haven’t  seen  him 
for  years — eight  or  nine,  I  guess.  He  hasn't 
been  there  when  we  have  lately — and  we 
haven’t  been  there  a  great  deal  anyway.” 

"H-m,”  commented  the  man.  “1  heard 
him  once.  Great  player!” 

“So  I  understand,  and — oh,  he’s  not  the 
only  celebrity  that  hails  from  Gilmoreville, 
let  me  tell  you!  There’s  Kate  Farnum,  the 
novelist,  and  Viola  Sanderson,  the  singer, 

and  Cy  Bellows,  and - ” 

“Not  the  real  Cy,  the  ball-player?” 

“Surely!  I  see  you  are  impressed  now.” 
Her  eyes  were  merry  again.  “But  you 
mustn’t  be  too  impressed.  Please  remember 
that  these  celebrated  personages  are  not 
there  now.  They  won’t  be  dropping  in  to 
breakfast  every  day.  They  just  were  there 
once— born  there.  There’s  just  Granny 
Preston  there  now.  She  didn’t  go  awTay,  you 
know,”  finished  Sister  Sue,  with  an  emphasis 
that  was  as  merry  as  it  was  unmistakable. 

With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  Martin  Kent 
got  abruptly  to  his  feet. 

“I’m  glad  your  courage  is  so  good,”  he 
observed  dryly,  a  curious  irritation  ip  voice 
and  manner. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  gone;  and  though 
his  kiss  at  parting  had  been  tender,  and  his 
words  very  loving,  there  was  still  underneath 
it  all  that  same  curious  irritation. 

JT  WAS  little  more  than  a  half-day’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  Gilmoreville  from  Boston,  and 
Sister  Sue  had  been  hoping  that  Martin 
Kent-  would  make  it  with  them.  She  was 
dreading  the  trip,  especially  for  her  father, 
and  she  was  fearing  what  he  might  do  on 
the  journey.  She  felt  that  if  she  had  a 
strong  man  like  Martin  with  her  she  would 
be  much  easier  in  her  mind.  But  she  did  not 
like  to  ask  him  to  go,  especially  in  the  face 
of  his  very  obvious  avoidance  of  the  presence 
of  the  sick  man  even  in  the  Gilmore  home. 

When  the  day  finally  came  for  the  start 
Sister  Sue  was  still  hoping  against  hope  that 
he  would  go  with  them.  Nor  did  she  quite 
give  up  till  his  telephone  message  came  that 
morning  to  the  eifect  that  he  would  meet 
them  at  the  station  and  see  them  off.  She- 
knew  then  that  upon  her  own  shoulders  must 
rest  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  trip. 

Even  from  the  very  beginning  she  found 
that  she  stood  alone;  for  as  soon  as  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  Mr.  Loring  had  disappeared  into  the 
library,  May  and  Gordon  hurried  out  to  the 
waiting  cab,  May  calling  back; 

“Now  wait  till  we’re  inside  before  you  get 
father.  We  don’t  want  to  be  there  when  he 
comes  down!” 

AT  HER  words,  Katy,  standing  in  the  hall 
with  the  remaining  bags,  picked  up  a  suit¬ 
case  in  each  hand  and  hurried  after  the  two 
young  people. 

Behind  them,  Sister  Sue,  alone  on  the 
stairway,  bit  her  lip  and  forced  back  some¬ 
thing  in  her  throat.  Then,  with  chin  up, 
she  turned  and  began  to  ascend  th  stairs. 


But  her  feet  lagged,  and  it  was  plainly  only 
sheer  will-power  that  carried  them  up  at  all 
On  all  sides  were  bare  walls,  bare  windows 
bare  floors.  Sister  Sue  saw  th'em  and  shivered 
in  dismay. 

Just  what  would  be  the  effect  on  her 
father  when  he  should  step  across  the  threshold 
of  his  chamber  into — this?  Would  he  pass 
through  unnoticing,  or  would  the  shock '  of 
the  echoing  bareness  snap  the  taut  some¬ 
thing  that  held  his  brain  in  leash,  and  restore 
memory  and  understanding?  And  if  it  die! 
would  the  revelation  mean  hours,  days 
months,  even  years  of  full  consciousness  of 
the  catastrophe,  or  would  it  mean  one  blind¬ 
ing  flash  of  anguish  to  be  succeeded  imme¬ 
diately  by  blank  oblivion? 

To  Sister  Sue,  pausing  breathless  outside 
her  father’s  door,  the  one  seemed  hardly  less 
terrible  than  the  other. 

At  that  moment,  from  the  room  beyond 
came  the  sound  of  a  clock  striking  nine;  and 
with  a  little  choking  sob  the  girl  pulled  a  key 
from  the  pocket  of  her  dress  and  hurriedly 
fitted  it  into  the  lock.  For  some  days  past 
John  Gilmore  had  been  literally  a  prisoner, 
his  daughter  not  daring  to  trust  his  rapidly 
increasing  activity  to  the  unrestricted  freedom 
of  an  unlocked  door. 

“ \\/rKLL,  father,  are  you  all  ready?”  she  called 
gaily.  “The  car  is  here.  You  know  I  said 
I'd  be  up  at  nine  o’clock.”  Then  she  stopped 
and  caught  her  breath  with  a  little,  half- 
suppressed  cry,  so  fine  and  splendid  and  hand¬ 
some  did  the  man  look,  standing  by  the  table 
facing  her. 

John  Gilmore,  carefully  groomed,  and  fully 
dressed,  even  to  hat,  topcoat,  and  cane,  looked 
so  near  like  the  John  Gilmore  of  Gilmore  and 
Glode  that  she  almost  expected  him  to  say 
peremptorily : 

“Tell  Jackson  I’ll  want  the  car  right  away, 
please,  and  telephone  Loring  that  I’ve  started! 
and  shall  expect  him  to  meet  me  at  the  First 
National  in  half  an  hour.” 

But  the  tall,  distinguished-looking  man 
standing  by  the  table  did  not  say  that.  He 
opened  his  lips,  and  with  his  first  words  the 
illusion  of  the  prosperous,  prominent  banker 
was  quite  gone. 

“Sue,  I  can’t  find  my  pictures,  not  a  single 
one  of  them.  I  can’t  go  without  my  pic¬ 
tures.1”  he  fretted.  “Where  are  they.  Sue?” 
The  girl  drew  a  long  breath. 

“They’re  quite  safe,  dear.  I  packed  them 
myself  last  night.  Don’t  you  remember? 
I  told  you.  Come,  we’re  all  ready.  The 
trunks  went  last  night,  and  the  bags  are  all 
in  the  car.  And  we  have  a  beautiful  day  to 
start,”  she  chatted  on.  They  were  going, 
through  the  doorway  into  the  bare  hall  now 
and  Sister  Sue,  in  spite  of  her  blithe  voice, 
was  trembling  for  fear  of  the  next  two  minutes, 
her  eyes  shrinking  from  what  they  dreaded 
to  see,  yet  refusing  to  leave  the  man’s  face. 
“May  and  Gordon  are  already  in  the  car, 
waiting.  Come,  father,  we  don’t  want  to 
lose  that  train.  You  know  trains  don’t  wait 
for  people,  and - ” 

“Why,  Suet”  At  the  head  of  the  stairs 
the  man  had  come  to  a  full  stop  in  spite  of 
the  urge  of  the  girl’s  arm. 

pROM. sheer  inability  to  make  her  dry  lips 
articulate  the  rest  of  her  sentence,  Sister 
Sue  stopped  and  waited  for  him  to  speak . 

“Why,  Sue,  what  is  the  matter  here? 
Things  look  queer.”  He  had  the  groping 
air  of  one  trying  to  peer  1  Trough  the  dark  to 
find  the  outlines  of  some  familiar  object. 

“Yes,  I  know,  dear;  but,  come,  father, 
hurry.  We  don’t  want  to  lose  that  train, 
you  know!”  She  pulled  gently  at  his  arm. 

In  obedience  he  began  to  descend  the  stairs 
slowly,  Iris  groping  eyes  still  peering  into  the 
hall  below. 

“But,  they’re  all  gone,  Sue — everything!” 
“Yes,  dear,  and  we’re  going,  too,  you  know. 
W'e’re  going  to  Gilmoreville.” 

“Oh,  yes — Gilmoreville.”  They  were  in 
the  lower  hall  how.  The  door  to  the  library, 
beliind  which  she  knew  were  the  two  listen¬ 
ing  men,  was  closed.  So,  too,  was  the  door 
to  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  side. 
Sister  Sue  had  seen  to  that.  The  front  door 
lay  before  them,  wide  open,  inviting.  “Oh, 
yes,  Gilmoreville,”  repeated  the  man,  1ns 
eyes  still  troubled,  questioning,  turning  from 
side  to  side. 

“You  wanted  to  go  there,  you  know,” 
Sister  Sue  reminded  him,  cheerily.  They 
were  safely  by  the  two  closed  doors  that  she 
had  most  feared  now. 

“Yes,  oh,  yes;  I  like  Gilmoreville.  But 
you  took  the  pictures?”  His  eyes  sought  her 
face  fearfully. 

“Yes,  every  one  of  them.  And  I  bought 
two  lovely  new  books  of  them  yesterday 
down -town,  too.  You’ll  like  those.  I’m 
sure.” 

They  were  at  the  outer  door.  In  a  moment 
they  were  descending  the  steps.  On  the  side¬ 
walk  John  Gilmore  paused  again,  Ms  eyes  on 
the  taxicab  and  its  driver. 

“That’s  not  Jackson.  Is  that  our  car?” 

“JK<),  it’s  all  right.  Step  right  in, 

father.  We’ve  got  to  hurry,  you  know, 
for  that  tram!” 

And  John  Gilmore  stepped  in.  And  as  his 
foot  touched  the  running-board  the  girl  behind 
him  turned  with  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  the 
hand  toward  the  two  men  watching  from  the 
library  wrndow. 

The  men  waved  back  vigorously,  and 
nodded  their  heads  in  obvious  congratulation. 
They  caught  her  answering  nod  and  the  flash 
of  her  smile;  but  they  could  not  hear  her 
relieved  sigh  as  she  stepped  in  after  her 
father  and  the  door  closed  beliind  her. 

In  the  cab  May  wliispered  an  excited  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“How  was  he?  Wa"  he  all  right?” 

“Yes,  yes — hush!  Talk  about  the  weather, 
the  scenery — anytMng;  but  don’t  let  him 
talk,”  begged  Sister  Sue. 

“I  saw  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Loring  watcliing 
Continued  on  page  64 
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M  The  Swab  Comes 
II  Off  With  a  Pull 


See  The 
Full  Yarn  Center 


Simplyjpull  rthe  yarn,  swab  off  the  frame,  like  a  curtain  irom  a  rod,  wasn  it,  wring  it,  an u 
dry  it;  the  swab  becomes  just  like  new  and  may  be  easily  slipped  back  on  to  frame. 

"It  D icks  Up  So  FMuch  ‘Dust  and  Dirt  ” 

This  is  due  to  the  full  yarn  center  of  long,  fluffy  yarn,  found  in  no  other  mop. 

"It  Has  Such  a  Strong  Steel  Frame ” 

The  frame  will  last  a  lifetime.  When  the  yarn  wears  out,  buy  a  new  swab  and  you’ll  have 

a  brand-new  mop.  ,  ,  _  . .  ,  „ 

"Dest  Of  oAll,  iMy  Floors  Look  Deautiful 

The  Liquid  Veneer  treatment  will  make  your  floors  RIVAL  YOUR  PIANO  in  cleanliness 
and  brightness.  It  leaves  no  oily  film  and  in  fact  corrects  the  damage  done  by  oil  mops  and 
polishes.  Oh,  but  it’s  wonderful! 

Try  this  big,  fluffy  mop.  $1.75  complete.  ($2.00  in  Canada.)  Liquid  Veneer,  30c,  60c,  $1.25, 
$2.00  and  $3.50.  At  all  dealers. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
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Wherever  you  wear  it,  a  gown  of 
Belding  silk  bears  silent  witness  to 
your  good  taste,  your  love  of  beauty, 
and  your  appreciation  of  enduring 
qualities. 


“The  selvage  mark  shows  you  the 
genuine  Belding' s.”  Look  for  it  oh 
all  authentic  Belding  Silks,  such  as 
Satin  Circe,  Crepe  de  Chine,  Nam 
cette,  Taffeta,  Chiffon  de  Chine, 
Satin  Negligee,  Baskette  and  Satin 
Duchesse. 

BELDING  BROTHERS  6?  CO. 


Continued  from  page  62 

SISTER  SUE 


from  the  window,”  whispered  Gordon.  “I 
\  s' pose  they’ll — ’tend  to  tilings.” 

\  “Yes,  everything.  Now  let’s  forget  it  all — 
hack  there,”  cried  Sister  Sue,  her  anxious  eyes 
still 'searching  her  father’s  face. 

TT  WAS  not  a  long  trip  to  the  station,  and 
•*-  it  proved  to  be  an  uneventful  one.  With 
calm  dignity  John  Gilmore  sat  back  in  his 
seat,  commenting  pleasantly  on  the  various 
sights  from  the  window,  much  to  the  very 
plain  relief  of  his  three  children. 

In  the  station  they  foimd,  Martin  Kent 
awaiting  them.  He  was  very  kind.  He 
asked  if  they  had  their  tickets,  and  he  arranged 
about  their  baggage.  He  bought  flowers, 
candy  and  books;  and  he  told  Sister  Sue  that 
her  father  was  looking  fine;  and  he  said  what 
a  handsome  man  he  was,  to  be  sure,  and  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  he  should  have  gone  to 
pieces  like  that!  But  he  very  carefully 
avoided  speaking  to  the  man  himself.  He 
told  May,  in  a  low  voice,  that  it  would  kill 
him  if  he  had  to  be  with  him  the  way  Sister 
Sue  was.  And  May  said,  yes,  it  would  her, 
too;  and  she  didn’t  see  how  Sister  Sue  stood 
it.  He  went  with  them  into  the  car,  and  piled 
up  the  candy  and  the  books  and  the  flowers 
all  around  them,  and  told  them  he  hoped 
they’d  have  a  very  pleasant  journey. 

It  was  left  for  May  to  say,  as  he  turned 
away : 

“Come  tip  soon,  Martin,  please.  We  shall 
just  die  up  there  alone  with  nobody.  You 
will  come?” 

“QF  COURSE  i’ll  come,”  he  nodded  back  at 
her.  “Now  take  good  care  of  your  Sister 
Sue  for  me,”  he  finished,  with  a  flashing 
smile  which  included  both  the  girls. 

“May,  how  could  you  ask  him  to  do  that?” 
remonstrated  Sister  Sue,  her  face  scarlet. 

“Why,  what  an  idea!  Of  course  I’d  ask 
him  to  come  up!  Why  not?” 

“But,®  May,  he  hasn’t  said  a  word  about 
coming: 'not  a  word!” 

“What  if  he  hasn’t?”  retorted  May  ag- 
grievedly.  “Of  course  he  doesn’t  want  to 
come!  Who  would  want  to  come  to  a  stupid 
place  like  that?  But  I  don’t  care  if  he  doesn't. 
He’s  got  to!  Isn’t  he  engaged  to  you?” 
“May!” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care.  It’s  no  more  than 
fair  that  he  should  come  up  and  help  us  bear 
it  part  of  the  time.” 

■  “Oh,  May!”  objected  Sister  Sue  again,  her 
face  still  scarlet.  “As  if  I  want  any  man  to 
do  anything  for  me  he  doesn’t  want  to  do!” 

But  May  only  shrugged  her  pretty  shoul¬ 
ders  and  settled  herself  more  comfortably  in 
her  seat. 

It  was  Gordon’s  turn  then. 

“But  I  thought  you  two  were  going  to  be 
married  in  June.” 

“Oh,  no.  not  now — not  at  present,”  de¬ 
clared  Sister  Sue  hurriedly,  but  with  a  bright 
smile.  Then,  a  little  abruptly,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  her  father,  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  comfortable  and  contented. 

QN  THE  whole  the  journey  to  Gilmoreville 
was  accomplished  with  less  trouble  than 
Sister  Sue  had  expected.  The  shifting  pano¬ 
rama  from  the  window  sufficiently  occupied 
John  Gilmore’s  attention  for  more  than  half 
the  way.  After  that  he  dozed  fitfully  in  his 
chair,  and  at  no  time  did  he  give  any  sort  of 
trouble. 

Gordon  read,  and  spent  more  of  his  time  in 
the  smoking-car  than  was  quite  pleasing  to 
his  Sister  Sue.  May  also  read  for  a  while; 
but  as  time  passed  she  grew  restless;  and, 
after  an  apprehensive  glance  at  her  father, 
she  began  to  talk  to  her  sister. 

“Will  anybody  meet  us?” 

“Mr.  Preston,  I  think.  IVtold  him  to  be 
there.  I  may  want  some  help — about  father, 
you  know.” 

May  drew  a  prodigious  sigh. 

“I  suppose  we'll  have  to  ride  in  that  awful 
bus.” 

“I  suppose  we  shall.” 

“Horrid,  bumpy  thing!  Sue,  it  just  seems 
as  if  I  couldn’t  do  it!” 

“I  know;  but — we’ve  got  to  do  it,  May. 
We’ve  got  to  do  a  lot  of  things,  I’m  afraid, 
that  it  will  seem  as  if  we  couldn’t  do.” 

“Haven’t  we  got  any  money?” 

“Very  little.  Mr.  Loring’s  coming  to  see 
us  after  everything’s  all  settled  up  and  he’ll 
tell  us  just  how  much  we  have  got.” 

“We’ve  got  that  mining  stock — we  three 
children.  Isn’t  that  worth  anything ?” 

Sister  Sue  made  a  wry  face. 

“About  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  Mr.  Boring 
says.” 

“WHY,  how  perfectly  horrid!  What  did 
father  buy  it  for,  anyway?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.”  Sister  Sue 
spoke  a  little  wearily,  her  gaze  on  the  changing 
landscape.  “He  thought  it  was  worth  some¬ 
thing,  I  suppose,  or  would  be  some  time. 
Mr.  Loring  says  it  may  be,  even  yet.  It’s 
possible,  but  not  probable.  So  I  wouldn’t 
coimt  on  that  if  I  were  you.” 

“But  what  are  we  going  to  do?”  demanded 
May. 

There  was  no  answer.  Sister  Sue,  appar¬ 
ently  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  was  still 
looking  out  the  window. 

For  another  minute  the  younger  girl  fidgeted 
in  her  seat ;  then  she  began  to  talk  again. 

“What’ll  you  wager  half  of  Gilmoreville 
isn’t  at  the  station  to  meet  us?  If  Granny 
Preston  knows  when  we’re  coming,  then  the 
whole  town  does.  That’s  certain.  And 
they’ll  come  and  stare,  and  stare,  just  as  they 
do  when  the  circus  comes  to  town.” 

“May!”  Sister  Sue’s  attention  was  mani¬ 
festly  captured  now. 

“Well,  they  will.  You  know  they  will. 
We  were  rich;  now  we’re  poor.  Something 
awful’s  the  matter  with  father.  He  looks 
like  a  man;  he  acts  like  a  child.  They  want 
to  see  him.  They  want  to  see  us.  They 
want  to  find  out  how  we  take  it.” 

“Oh,  May!”  remonstrated  Sister  Sue  feebly. 
“Well,  they  do!  Funny  how  folks  like  that 


will  stand  around  and  gloat  over  anybody 
isn’t  it?” 

“Why,  May,  they  don’t  gloat,”  disputed 
Sister  Sue.  “They  will  be — be  sorry  for— 
for  father,  I  know.” 

May  laughed  a  bit  tauntingly. 

“You  couldn’t  say  it,  could  you?”  she  chal¬ 
lenged.  “You  know  they  won’t  be  sorry  for 
us.  Oh.  they  may  be  sorry  for  father,  in 
that  horrid,  pitying  way  that  makes  you  want 
to  shake  them!  But  they  won’t  be  sorry  for 
us.  They’ll  say  they  are,  of  course;  but  all 
the  while  they’ll  be  thinking : 

“  ‘Aha,  Aha!  Now  I  guess  you’ll  see  how 
good  it  is  to  be  poor  yourself!’  ” 

“Oh,  May,  don't!”  feebly  remonstrated  Sis¬ 
ter  Sue,  but  May  was  not  so  easily  silenced. 
With  an  imperturbable  shrug  she  kept  on 
speaking ; 

“CAN’T  you  see  Mrs.  Whipple  rushing  up 
to  us  and  saying:  ‘Oh,  dear  Miss  Gilmore, 
how  shocked  and  grieved  we  all  are  for 
you!’  And  then  she’ll  put  up  that  wonderful 
lorgnette  of  hers  and  make  sure  whether  it 
is  our-  last  year’s  suit  turned  and  dyed. 
And  I  can  see  Delia  Gray  roll  her  eyes  to 
the  sky,  and  moan:  ‘Oh,  you  poor  dear 
things!  How  are  you  ever  going  to  live 
through  it!’  and  then  call  that  red-haired, 
homely  daughter  of  hers  away  quick,  for  fear 
she'll  look  at  Gordon,  who  ‘hasn’t  a  cent, 
now,  my  dear;  not  a  cent!’  ” 

“Oh,  May,  May,  what  a  child  you  are!” 
cried  Sister  Sue;  but  she  was  laughing  now. 

May  was  not  laughing.  The  fretful  frown 
on  her  face  carried  nothing  but  vexation  and 
disgust. 

“Oh,  of  eoiu-se  lots  of  them  won’t  say  any¬ 
thing;  they’ll  just  stand  off  and  stare,  and  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  look  the  other  way, 
either,  when  we  catch  them  at  it.  And  the 
children  will  point  their  fingers  at  father  and 
whisper  those  things  that  begin  with:  ‘Do 
you  know,  they  say—.’  And  T  just  hate 
to — There  came  a  sharp  whistle  and  the 
slowing  down  of  the  train  as  they  approached 
a  station.  “Why,  here  we  are  now!”  she 
cried,  as  the  train  drew  up  to  the  Gilmoreville 
station.  “And  there’s  Mrs.  Whipple  with 
lorgnette,  and  a  whole  mob  with  her.  What 
did  I  tell  you!  And  there’s  Mrs.  Kendall, 
too,”  she  added.  “Sister  Sue,  that  is  Mrs. 
Kendall,  isn’t  it?” 

THERE  was  T"  answer.  Sister  Sue  was  too 
busy  getting  er  charge  ready  to  alight  from 
the  train  to  reply  to  any  questions  just  then. 

In  a  way  it  was  as  May  had  said  it  would 
be.  There  certainly  was — for  Gilmoreville — 
a  large  crowd  at  the  station;  and  many  per¬ 
sons  did  stand  back  and  stare  with  unabashed 
eyes  that  refused  to  turn  aside.  Mrs.  Whip¬ 
ple,  too,  did  rush  up  to  them;  and  she  said' 
“Oh,  my  poor  dear  Miss  Gilmore,  this  has 
been  such  a  shock  to  us!”  But  she  did  not, 
so  far  as  May  could  see,  give  their  apparel 
a  lorgnette  scrutiny. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gray,  she  was  not  there  at  all. 
Neither  did  they  ride  in  the  hated  b’us.  Mrs. 
Kendall  had  her  big  seven-passenger  touring- 
car  there,  and  there  was  room  for  all. 

John  Gilmore  behaved  like  the  courteous 
gentleman  he  was;  and,  except  for  his  obvious 
great  weariness,  and  his  two  questions  as  to 
how  his  mother  was  and  why  she  did  not 
come  to  the  station  to  meet  them,  he  gave 
no  sign  that  he  was  not  exactly  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  seeing  him. 

jy/T R.  PRESTON  was  there,  a  little  frightened 
and  nervous,  but  anxious  to  help  in  every 
way  possible.  He  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
baggage,  looking  infinitely  relieved  that  h 
was  not  obliged  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  John  Gilmore.  John  Gilmore  was,  in¬ 
deed,  except  for  his  daughter  Sue’s  ministra¬ 
tions,  left  almost  entirely  to  himself.  Few 
appeared  to  care  to  speak  to  him,  and  even 
Mrs.  Kendall,  aside  from  greeting  him  in  the 
first  place,  and  answering  his  questions  con¬ 
cerning  his  mother  with  a  stammering  “I — 
I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure,”  appeared  not  to 
know  that  he  was  present. 

Mrs.  Kendall  told  Sister  Sue  she  was  glad 
she  could  take  them  home,  and  she  hoped 
there  would  be  many  little  kindnesses  that 
she  cotdd  show  them  in  the  days  to  come, 
now  that  they  had  lost  their  money  and  were 
so  poor.  Sister  Sue  smiled  and  said,  “Thank 
you,”  very  pleasantly,  pretending  not  to  notice 
that  May’s  elbow  was  digging  into  h*er  side 
with  unmistakable  meaning. 

At  the  great  square  house  with  its  white- 
pillared  veranda,  Mrs.  Preston  greeted  them 
with  a  cheery  welcome  and  an  open  fire  in 
the  living-room. 

“  ’Twas  so  kind  of  cold  to-day  that  I  lit 
up,”  she  explained  as  she  ushered  them  into 
the  house.  “Anyhow,  I  knew  ’twould  look 
good.” 

Mrs.  Preston  was  a  spry  little  old  lady, 
seventy-five  years  young,  with  twinkling 
blue  eyes,  and  a  back  whose  uncompromising 
straightness  hinted  at  a  lifelong  scorn  of 
rockers  and  easy  chairs.  There  was  certainly 
no  avoidance  of  Mr.  John  Gilmore  on  her 
part,  nor  the  least  hesitation  in  her  manner 
as  she  went  straight  to  him  and  shook  his 
hand  heartily. 

T OHN  GILMORE  peered  into  her  face  a  little 
J  uncertainly. 

“How  do  you  do!  how  do  you  do!”  he 
muttered.  “Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Preston,  how  do 
you  do!”  he  went  on  more  confidently.  “I’m 
tired,  very  tired.  I’ll  go  up  to  my  room,  I 
think,  as  soon  as  I’ve  seen  mother.  Where 
is  she,  Mrs.  Preston?” 

Sister  Sue,  just  behind  her  father,  caught 
her  breath  and  held  it  suspended,  her  be- 
•  seeching  eyes  on  Mrs.  Preston’s  face.  May 
and  Gordon  gasped  audibly.  But  Mrs. 
Preston — Mrs.  Preston  never  so  much  as 
changed  color,  and  only  the  slightest  flicker¬ 
ing  of  the  lids  above  the  kindly  blue  eyes 
showed  that  the  question  was  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

Continued  on  page  66 
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Mightybone 


IS  BONED  WITH 


The  American  Lady  to r- 
set  Co.,  Inc.,  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  use  Mightybone 
and  are  so  licensed  by  the 

Mightybone  Corporation 


Ordinary 
Bone 


_  __J  top  illustration  shows  the  ordinary 
corset  boning  after  the  corset  has  been 
worn  but  a  short  time.  The  absence  of  re¬ 
silience  is  indicated  by  the  angle  at  which 
the  boning  is  now  permanently  bent.  The 
lower  illustration  shows  a  rib  of  Mightybone 
that  has  come  through  the  same  test  with 
all  its  original  springiness  and  flexibility 
still  alive.  That  is  why  American  Lady  Cor¬ 
sets,  boned  throughout  with  Mightybone, 
ensure  permanency  of  comfort  and  stvle. 


The 


Do  you,  too,  keep  that  "extra  corset  ”? 


F  COURSE,  I  always  keep  a  new  cor¬ 
set  to  wear  with  my  smart  clothes.” — 
Perhaps  you  have  said  that.  Perhaps 
you  have  thought  that  only  a  new  corset  can 
be  stylish.  And  of  course,  in  many  instances, 
you  are  right.  Most  corsets  do  lose  their  style 
after  a  short  time,  simply  because  the  boning 
no  longer  holds  them  in  smart  lines. 

But  if  you  have  worn  an  American  Lady 
Corset  boned  throughout  with  Mightybone, 
you  know  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  garment 
of  fashion  after  weeks  of  wear  as  when  you 
first  slipped  it  on. 

Expert  designing  is  embodied  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  every  American  Lady  model.  But  it 


is  Mightybone  that  keeps  the  corset  in  those 
original  style  lines;  Mightybone,  the  resilient, 
figure-molding  boning  that  keeps  the  corset 
new  and  smart  just  as  long  as  you  wear  it. 
Because  of  Mightybone^  American  Lady  Cor¬ 
sets  are  never  “over-boned;”  they  never  give 
that  stiff  “corseted”  appearance  that  simply 
baffles  any  hope  of  charm  or  grace  of  line. 

Just  the  model  for  your  figure — just  the 
style  for  any  purpose  may  be  selected  from  a 
variety  of  attractive,  washable  models. 

And  by  all  means,  look  for  the  Mightybone 
tag.  It  is  the  fashion  assurance  of  your  entire 
wardrobe — a  pledge  of  new  corset  service  for 
the  entire  period  of  your  corset’s  wear. 


This  tag  is  attached 
to  every  American 
Lady  Corset.  Its  use 
has  been  authorized 
by  the  Mightybone 
Corporation  of  New 
York.  Find  it— and 
you  find  lasting  com¬ 
fort,  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  a  figure 
fashionable— always! 


Back  Lace  $3.00  to  $10.00  ♦  Front  Lace  $5.00  to  $10.00 


Detroit  *  New  York  AMERICAN  LADY  CORSET  CO.,  INC.  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 


Boned  throughout  with 


American  Lady  Corset  Co.,  Inc.,  1920 
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Hamilton  Beach 
Vibrator 

Little  tell-tale  wrinkles  and  angry  throbbing  pains, 
both  give  way  before  the  welcome  stimulation  of  the 
Hamilton  Beach  Vibrator.  Beauty  answers  as  iti 
gently  tap-tap-taps  the  skin,  and  an  invigorating,  health- 
giving  glow  follows  its  more  powerful  rub-rub-rubbing. 

You  may  choose:  vibration  as  leisurely  and  mellow  as 
sunshine  on  a  bright  blue  day,  or  vibration  as  intense 
and  awakening  as  Winter’s  keen  breath  from  the 
North.  Applied  to  the  face  after  shaving,  or  to  the 
scalp  after  a  shampoo,  it  heightens  the  refreshing  effect 
of  both;  applied  to  the  body  at  any  time  it  leaves  a 
feeling  of  exuberant  aliveness. 

All  because  this  vibrator  is  motor-driven ,  and  hence  is 
unfailingly  positive.  Be  content  with  no  other!  With 
it  come  six  special  applicators  and  a  300  page  library 
bound  book,  profusely  illustrated,  that  tells  exactly 
what  high  authorities  recommend  for  all  ailments. 

As  you  naturally  expect  of  everything  built  by  the 
world’s  largest  makers  of  household  motors,  Hamilton 
Beach,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  guarantee  this  vibrator. 


Phone  Your  Dealer  for  a  Free  Trial 

Any  Electric ,  Drug,  or  Hardware  Dealer 


for  a  glorious 
Complexion  and 
Abounding  Health 


Continued  from  page  64 

SISTER  SUE 


“Your  mother?  Well,  I  can’t  just  say 
where  she  is,  Mr.  Gilmore.  But  I  wouldn’t 
wait  for  her.  I’d  come  right  up  now  ter  your 
room.  I’ve  got  it  all  slicked  up  for  you, 
nice  an’  pretty.”  And  Mrs.  Preston  led  the 
way  from  the  room. 

THEY  were  not  easy,  those  first  days  of 
adjustment  to  new  conditions.  Accus¬ 
tomed  all  their  lives  to  the  luxurious  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  house  financed  by  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  purse,  it  was  not  easy  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  limitations  of  a  small-town  house, 
built  before  the  days  of  electric  lights  and 
tiled  bathrooms.  Accustomed  also  to  rich 
furnishings,  harmonious  colors  and  fine 
pictures,  it  was  not  easy  immediately  to  feel 
at  home  in  rooms  where  hair  wreaths  and 
framed  coffin-plates  were  considered  the  acme 
of  decorative  art. 

And,  as  usual,  the  burden  of  it  all  fell  upon 
Sister  Sue.  It  was  Sister  Sue  who  shamed 
May  into  a  measurably  serene  acceptance  of 
the  loss  of  her  daily  hot  water,  and  who 
laughed  Gordon  into  learning  the  way  to 
stop  a  kerosene  lamp  from  smoking.  It  was 
Sister  Sue,  also,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  Katy’s 
grumpy  faultfinding  about  a  kitchen  that 
had  no  gas.  no  electricity,  no  hot  water,  no 
anything,  Katy  said,  that  a  decent,  respectable 
kitchen  and  pantry  ought  to  have.  And  it 
was,  of  course.  Sister  Sue  who  attended  to 
establisliing  John  Gilmore  in  a  daily  routine 
that  would  not  unduly  tire  him,  but  that 
would  still  keep  him  comparatively  contented. 

'JpHEN,  too,  there  were  the  callers,  and 
Sister  Sue  must  see  those.  Her  father 
certainly  could  not,  and  her  sister  May  would 
not.  There  were  the  few  who  came  in  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy  and  would-be  helpfulness; 
there  were  the  many  who  came  in  ill-concealed 
curiosity,  but  with  loud  lamentations  that 
were  even  harder  to  bear  patiently  than  were 
the  semi-impertinent  questions.  And  Sister 
Sue  saw  them  all,  and  smiled,  and  looked 
pleasant,  and  said  “Thank  you,”  and  that 
they  were  very  kind,  to  be  sure.  And  not 
even  May  knew  that  after  they  were  gone 
Sister  Sue  shut  herself  up  in  her  room  in  a 
helpless  storm  of  rage  and  tears. 

True,  they  knew  that  she  often  sought  the 
piano  after  such  calls,  and  they  were  sure 
that  never  had  the  timid  old  instrument 
been  made  to  voice  such  sentiments  as  it 
poured  forth  now  under  Sister  Sue’s  over¬ 
wrought  fingers.  But  they  were  used  to 
that,  even  if  the  piano  was  not.  Besides,  it 
was  noticeable  that  less  and  less  frequently 
was  Sister  Sue  flying  even  to  that  refuge, 
lint  if  May  and  Gordon  saw  this  they  did 
not  mention  it,  even  to  each  other — perhaps 
because  they  were  quite  too  busy  with  their 
own  necessary  adjustments  to  concern 
themselves  overmuch  with  those  of  anybody 
else. 

Then  very  soon  came  the  day  when  Katy 
packed  her  bag  and  said  that  she  couldn’t 
stand  it  another  day,  not  another  minute; 
and  that  while  she  was  very  sorry  to'  be 
leaving  without  a  proper  notice  and  all.  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  any  decent,  self-respecting 
girl  to  put  up  with  what  she’d  had  to  put  up 
with  ever  since  she’d  left  the  blessed  city  and 
come  to  this  outlandish,  God-forsaken  country 
town. 

AS  SHE  went,  she  slammed  the  door.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  Katy  had  slammed 
doors  and  banged  tin  pans.  Gordon  had 
been  known  to  say  more  than  once  that  doors 
and  tin  pans  were  Katy’s  “piano” — and  he 
always  said  it  with  a  mischievous  wink  at  Ins 
Sister  Sue.  And  so  to-day,  when  the  bang 
of  the  slammed  door  reverberated  through 
the  house,  Gordon  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
obeserved: 

“I  think  I  hear  Katy’s  piano.” 

“But  what  are  we  going  to  do?”  gasped 
May. 

It  was  Sister  Sue’s  shoulders  that  shrugged 
this  time. 

“Well,  I  know  some  tilings  I  won't  have  to 
do.”  Sister  Sue  was  laughing  a  little  grimly. 

“I  won’t  have  to  explain  and  apologize  every 
time  I  go  into  the  kitchen  because  we  haven’t 
a  certain  kind  of  fork  or  spoon  or  kettle  or 
frying-pan  that  ‘everybody  lias  who  pretends 
to  have  anything’!  And  I  won’t  have  to 
listen  to  constant  bembanings  and  bewailings 
because  it’s  all  so  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be — except  from  you  two  children,”  she 
finished,  a  little  severely. 

“But,  honestly,  Sister  Sue,  what  shall  we 
do?”  besought  May,  disdainfully  ignoring  the 
challenging  insinuation  of  the  last  remark. 

“Do?  We’ll  do  without  her,  of  course,” 
retorted  Sister  Sue  briskly.  “I  fancy  I  can 
do  what  other  women  do,  if  I  have  to.  Per¬ 
haps  I — I’ll  yet  make  a  great  name  for  myself 
as  a  cook.  Who  knows?  Anyhow,  I  ought 
to  be  as  smart  as  Katy!”  she  finished  in  a 
•voice  that  shook  a  little,  in  spite  of  its  blithe 
cheeriness. 

“'PULLY  for  you!”  This  from  Gordon.  “I 
say,  Sister  Sue,  you  make  me  hungry 
already.  What  are  you  going  to  give  us  for 
luncheon?” 

Sister  Sue  wagged  her  head  playfully. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir — yet,”  she  retorted,  as 
she  turned  toward  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen.  “Come,  May,  it’s  up  to  us  now.” 

But  May  held  back. 

“Me!  Why,  Sue,  I  don’t  know  a  tiling 
about  cooking,  and  you  know  it.” 

“Perhaps;  but  you  can  wash  dishes,” 
pointed  out  Sister  Sue,  “and  I’ll  warrant 
Katy  left  plenty  of  those.  Come  on!  I 
hereby  dub  you  my  chief  assistant.” 

Thus  admonished.  May  went.  But  that 
she  went  crossly  and  unwillingly  was  quite 
evident. 

In  the  kitchen  Sister  Sue  found  the  soiled 
dishes,  plenty  of  them.  May  said,  indeed, 
that  she  didn’t  believe  Katy  had  washed  a 
dish  since  she’d  been  there.  But  she  put 
on  the  apron  Sister  Sue  brought  her,  a  fussy 
little  white  muslin  with  bow-adorned  pockets. 


one  of  two  bought  at  a  fair— and  she  attacked 
the  dishes  with  much  noise  if  with  but  lit  tifi 
skill.  0 

Sister  Sue,  donning  the  mate  to  her  assis¬ 
tant’s  apron — for  both  of  which  she  had 
rushed  up-stairs  to  her  bureau-drawer— en 
tered  the  pantry  with  head  and  courage  high 
“I’ll  have  chicken  croquettes  and  creamed 
peas  and  grilled  sweet  potatoes  for  luncheon 
with  new  apple  pie  for  dessert,”  she  mused* 
tingling  with  excitement.  “Gordon  loves 
those.  Now  where’s  the  cook-book?”  she 
questioned,  her  roving  eyes  searching  the 
somewhat  untidy  shelves  before  her. 

Sister  Sue  found  the  cook-book,  but  Gor¬ 
don  did  not  have  chicken  croquettes  and 
creamed  peas  and  grilled  sweet  potatoes  and 
new  apple  pie  for  luncheon.  He  had  warmed- 
up  Irish  potatoes,  which  he  abhorred,  and  a 
boiled  egg,  which  he  cared  little  for,  and  a 
piece  of  stale  cake  for  dessert. 

JT  IS  a  question  whether  Gordon  was  any 
more  disappointed  than  Sister  Sue  herself 
“1  was  going  to  have  chicken  croquettes 
and  creamed  peas  and  grilled  sweet  potatoes 
and  a  new  apple  pie  for  your  luncheon,  chil 
dren,”  she  apologized  ruefully,  as  she  set  the 
warmed-up  potatoes  on  the  table. 

“Why  didn’t  you  then?”  demanded  Gor¬ 
don,  surveying  with  unfriendly  eyes  the  food 
before  him. 

Sister  Sue  laughed  shamefacedly. 

“Well,  I  discovered  pretty  quick  that  you 
need  something  besides  a  cook-book  to  make 
a  meal  like  that  a  real  success.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  frowned  Gordon. 
“Well,  little  things  like  cooked  chicken  and 
some  sweet  potatoes  and  a  can  of  peas  and 
some  apples  help  out,  you  know.” 

“But  couldn’t  you  order  them?”  demanded 
May. 

Again  Sister  Sue  laughed. 

“I  was  going  to  until  I  happened  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  man  doesn’t  come  here  for  orders 
until  nearly  one  o’clock;  and  we  haven’t  any 
telephone,  you  know.  I’m  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  now  why  Katy  was  alwavs  scolding 
about  ‘lTathen  folks  that  don’t  have  no 
telephone.’  Of  course  we  have  missed  it, 
all  of  us;  but  I  never  could  see  why  Katy 
should  make  such  a  fuss  about  it.  I  do 
now,”  she  finished  ruefully. 

gISTER  SUE  became  increasingly  aware  that 
many  things  besides  a  cook-book  are  needed 
in  order  to  make  a  success  of  housekeeping 
during  those  first  few  days  after  Katy  had  gone, 
She  speedily  learned  that  successful  house¬ 
keeping  comprises  much  more  than  a  laun¬ 
dress  who  doesn’t  come  and  a  cake  of  toilet- 
soap  that  is  missing.  She  learned  that  such 
commodities  as  flour  and  sugar  and  tea  and 
coffee  and  lard  and  butter  and  milk  were  not 
only  frightfully  expensive,  but  that  they  had 
an  unaccountable  way  of  giving  out  at  most 
inopportune  times;  and  that  even  when  every 
ingredient  called  for  by  that  inexorable  cook¬ 
book  was  present,  there  was  still  an  occult 
something  which  she  seldom  seemed  to  have, 
yet  without  which  the  pies  and  cakes  and 
puddings  and  bread  and  biscuits  were  a 
dismal  failure— not  at  all  like  Katy’s.  It 
began,  indeed,  to  look  very  much  as  if  she 
were  not  so  smart  as  Katy! 

She  learned,  too,  that  bow-adorned  muslin 
aprons  are  a  poor  protection  against  the  un¬ 
tidiness  that  results  from  the  preparation  of 
the  simplest  meal.  While  as  for  dishes — 
well.  May  said  that  if  Katy  used  any  more 
dishes  than  Sister  Sue  did  just  to  boil  a  potato, 
she  would  like  to  know  it!  May  was  still 
washing  dishes,  though  she,  too,  had  long 
since  discarded  the  twin  muslin  apron,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  it  a  stout  blue  gingham,  loaned 
by  Mrs.  Preston. 

]\/|  RS.  PRESTON!  Sister  Sue  wondered  some¬ 
times  what  she  would  have  done  had  it 
not  been  for  Airs.  Preston.  Airs.  Preston  had 
not  only  lovely  gingham  aprons,  but  prac¬ 
tically  everything  else  that  Sister  Sue  went 
to  borrow  because  of  lack  in  her  own  home. 
To  Sister  Sue  it  was  really  wonderful  how 
three  small  rooms  could  contain  so  many 
helpful,  absolutely  necessary  tilings.  It  was 
wonderful  how  one  small  head — Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton’s — could  contain  so  inexhaustible  a  fund 
of  information  as  to  just  how  much  salt  to 
put  in,  just  how  long  tilings  should  be  boiled 
or  baked,  just  how  to  test  those  fearsome 
concoctions  in  the  oven  to  see  if  they  were 
done.  Mrs.  Preston,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
at  her  tongue’s  end  all  that  mysterious,  occult 
sometliing  without  which  anything  fashioned 
to  be  cooked  would  later  rim  a  very  decided 
risk  of  being  a  failure.  Very  soon  Sister  Sue 
discovered  this  treasure-house  of  knowledge 
and  availed  herself  of  it. 

And  little  by  little  Sister  Sue  had  her 
reward.  Her  biscuits  grew  less  soggy,  her 
cake  less  heavy,  her  pie-crust  less  tough.  Her 
meats  grew  more  tender  and  her  vegetables 
more  palatable.  In  time,  too,  it  ceased  to 
take  all  her  waking  hours  to  get  three  meals 
a  day  and  keep  the  house  in  order.  She  had 
a  few  minutes  to  spare  for  her  father. 

But  it  was  not  easy.  Her  feet  and  back 
and  head  ached  with  the  strain;  and  many  a 
night  she  was  too  tired  to  “hit  the  bed,”  she 
told  Alay. .  She  said  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
propped  up  on  prongs  that  held  her  a  foot 
above  the  sheet.  It  was  not  a  comfortable 
sensation. 

gHE  found  no  solace  or  relief  in  the  piano  these 
days,  for  there  was  always  a  cut  finger 
or  a  burned  thumb  to  make  playing  a  torture 
to  her.  For  that  matter,  from  the  very  first 
it  had  been  more  or  less  of  a  torture  to  play 
the  piano,  so  jangling  to  her  sensitive  nerves 
were  the  tinkling  notes  that  failed  so  miser¬ 
ably  to  respond  to  what  she  longed  to  express. 

It  was  becoming  almost  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  play  upon  it,  even  before  the  cut 
fingers  and  burned  thumbs  made  it  a  physical 
as  well  as  a  mental  torture. 

Yet,  if  ever  Sister  Sue  had  felt  the  need  of  a 
Continued  on  page  68 
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/beauty  may  be  only  skin-deep- 


but  style  is  surely  more  than  dress- 
deep  !  Nobody  questions  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  well-fitting  corset !  And 
tailored  underwear  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  faultless  lines  that  give  your 
costume  its  smartness  and  style  ! 

“Merode”  and  “Harvard  Mills” 
hand-finished  underwear  fits  without  a 
wrinkle.  Every  detail  is  planned  to 
make  it  good-looking  and  comfortable. 

Washing  and  wearing  never  make 
these  garments  stretch  or  sag  out  of 
shape.  The  fabric  is  so  firmly  knit  that 
it  fits  closely,  but  so  soft  and  elastic  that 


it  gives  with  every  motion.  The  finish 
is  dainty  and  attractive  in  every  way. 

“Merode”  and  “Harvard  Mills” 
hand-finished  underwear  comes  in  all 
weights  and  models  suitable  for  every 
climate — union  suits  and  separate  gar¬ 
ments  for  women,  girls  and  children. 
Extra  sizes  for  tall  and  stout  women. 
Also  “Merode”  and  “Harvard  Mills” 
underwear  for  your  babies. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 
“Merode”  or  “Harvard  Mills”  ask  us 
for  the  name  of  the  nearest  store  that 
can  supply  you. 


Winship,  Boit  &  Co. 

Owners,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merode ”  and  “Harvard  Mills”  Underwear 
Mills  at  Wakefield,  Mass. 


(Hand-finished) 

Underwear 
for  Women 
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ATHENA 

UNDERWEAR 

Comfort  of  mind- 
comfort  in  dress 

TTAVE  37ou  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
easily  3^our  comfort  of  mind  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  such  trifles  as  the  slipping  of  a 
shoulder  strap  down  over  the  arm,  the 
wrinkling  of  3rour  underwear  under  the 
corset,  or  its  binding  across  the  thighs? 

The  thing  bothers  3^ou,  makes  3^011  con¬ 
scious  of  it  all  the  time,  so  that  no  matter 
how  well-groomed  you  may  look,  you  do  not 
feel  well-groomed,  and  hence  3^011  have 
neither  the  poise  nor  the  ease  of  manner 
that  should  be  yours. 

Comfort  of  dress  should  begin  nearest  the 
body — and  can  begin  nearest  the  body,  if 
you  will  wear  ATHENA  Underwear. 
ATHENA  Underwear  is  tailored  to  fit — 
there  is  no  stretching  or  sagging  or  gaping. 

It  follows  the  natural  contour  of  the  body, 
the  rounded  lines  as  well  as  the  straight 
lines. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  remember  in 
buying  ATHENA  Underwear;  get  the 
same  size  as  yonr  bust  measure — no 
larger.  Ask  the  saleswoman  at  your  local 
store  to  tell  you  why,  and  also  to  show 
37ou  ATHENA’S  seven  special  features. 


Note  the  striking  con¬ 
trast  between  ATHENA 
and  ordinary  underwear, 
as  shown  in  the  graphic 
comparative  illustrations 
of  women’s  underwear. 


ATHENA 

Underwear 


Ordinary 

Underwear 


Marshall  Field  &  Company 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 


1  1920,  M.  F.  &  Co. 
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SISTER 

SUE 

safety-valve,  it  was  now.  She  told  herself 
sometimes  that  she  might  yet  resort  to  Katy’s 
“piano,”  and  slam  a  door  or  bang  a  pan. 
She  felt  like  it.  Certainly  her  family  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  it.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
Sister  Sue  that  they  did  not  do  anything  but 
bang  doors  and  slam  pans.  Even  her  father, 
in  a  gentle  way,  fretted  at  the  many  incon¬ 
veniences  of  his  daily  living.  He  said  that 
he  liked  Gilmoreville ;  0I1,  yes,  he  liked  it  very 
much,  for  a  while;  but  he  fancied  they'd 
better  go  back  to  town  pretty  soon. 

Patiently,  over  and  over,  Sister  Sue  would 
explain  to  him  that  their  city  home  was  all 
torn  up  just  now,  and  that  they  would  be 
much  better  off  to  remain  where  they  were 
for  the  present. 

“QH,  YES,  yes;  I  see,  I  see,”  the  old  man 
would  answer  with  the  gentle  patience  that 
had  become  habitual  to  him,  and  with  the 
peering  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  trying  so 
hard  to  penetrate  the  fog  that  was  benumbing 
Iris  senses.  “Well,  then,  we  had  better  stay 
whore  we  are,  for  the  present — yes.”  And 
he  would  turn  away  apparently  satisfied,  to 
remain  so  for  perhaps  ten  minutes,  or  perhaps 
ten  hours.  Then  again  he  would  say  that  he 
liked  Gilmoreville,  oh,  yes,  he  liked  it  very 
well;  but  he  fancied  they’d  better  go  back  to 
town  pretty  soon.  And  Sue  would  draw  a 
long  breath,  and  say: 

“Yes,  father,  but  our  home  there  is  all 
torn  up,  and — ”  and  so  on  through  the  long 
patient  explanation, 

It  was  tins  necessity  for  making  repeated 
explanations  that  made  living  with  John  Gil¬ 
more  so  nerve-racking  and  wearisome.  There 
was  always  present,  too,  the  heartache  of 
constant  association  with  the  tragedy  of  a 
wrecked  mind  in  a  familiar,  well-loved  body. 
But,  fortunately  for  everybody,  John  Gilmore 
was,  in  the  main,  fairly  happy  and  content 
with  his  picture-cutting  and  jackstraw-play¬ 
ing,  and  with  his  dearly  loved  puttering  about. 

MAY  and  Gordon,  however,  were  not  happy. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  about  their 
door-slamming  and  pan-banging.  G  ordon  said 
it  was  the  deadest  town  he  ever  saw ;  and  that 
he’d  get  out  of  it  in  the  Fall  even  if  he  had 
to  join  a  circus.  And  as  for  expecting  a 
fellow  to  live,  really  five,  without  lights  and 
hot  water  and  bathrooms,  and  a  few  decent 
conveniences  like  that,  it  couldn’t  be  done. 
You  just  existed.  And  existing  wasn't  living, 
not  by  a  long  shot. 

As  for  fishing  and  hunting — there  wasn’t 
any;  and  he  didn’t  believe  the  town  knew 
what  a  golf-course  or  a  tennis-court  was. 
How  his  father  could  have  endured  to  spend 
his  boyhood  there  he  couldn’t  conceive.  And 
he  wanted  to  know  why  Sister  Sue  hadn’t  sold 
that  place,  and  gone  somewhere  else — any¬ 
where  would  have  been  better  than  there. 
Why  did  they  let  Katy  go,  too?  She’d  have 
stayed,  if  they’d  paid  her  more;  he  knew  she 
would.  As  for  their  thinking  he  could  eat 
those  fearful  and  wonderful  concoctions  of 
Sister  Sue’s — he  simply  couldn’t,  and  they 
shouldn’t  expect  him  to, 

All  of  which  were  a  few  of  Gordon’s  slams. 

May  was  not  far  behind  him.  True,  May 
washed  dishes  and  dusted  occasionally;  but 
she  so  bemoaned  the  cruel  fate  that  had 
overtaken  her  that  Sister  Sue  was  sorely 
tempted  at  times  to  do  the  work  herself. 
May  complained,  too,  that  the  soapy  water 
and  dust  were  ruining  her  hands,  and  the 
hot  kitchen  was  spoiling  her  complexion, 
though  she  never  failed  to  add  that  of  com-se 
that  didn’t  matter  in  Gilmoreville;  there 
wasn’t  anybody  there,  anyway,  who  would 
know  or  care  whether  her  hands  were  great 
red  paws  or  not,  or  her  face  blistered. 

TAT  AY  disliked  Gilmoreville  only  slightly  less 
than  did  her  brother.  She  said  that  the 
few  people  there  who  had  money  were  snobs; 
and  that  the  patronizing  airs  they  put  on  just 
because  a  person  had  lost  a  little  money 
were  sickening,  positively  sickening.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  town — as  if  any¬ 
body  could  expect  her  to  find  a  really  con¬ 
genial  companion  among  such  old  fogies  as 
Granny  Preston,  Old  Lady  3Vhittemore  and 
their  friends! 

And  there  wasn’t  a  tiling  to  do,  not  a  thing! 
As  for  trying  to  write  stories  in  a  place  like 
that,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Mar¬ 
tin  Kent  might  like  such  people  for  copy,  but 
not  she.  She  couldn’t  even  go  out  to  walk. 
She  never  saw  such  horrid  weather,  rain  and 
mud,  and  only  two  sidewalks  in  town  really 
fit  to  walk  on.  As  for  staying  at  home  all  the 
time,  with  father  always  around  in  that 
frightful  condition,  and  you  never  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  do  or  when  he  was  going  to 
ask  for  folks  dead  and  buried  years  ago — she 
just  simply  could  not  do  it!  How  Sister  Sue 
stood  it,  she  did  not  know.  Sister  Sue 
must  be  very  phlegmatic,  and  not  at  all 
sensitive,  or  she  could  not  stand  it! 

All  of  which  was  merely  May’s  way  of 
slamming  doors  and  banging  pans. 

Continued  in  the  December  Delineator 


OUR  CLOTHES 

TUESDAYS  MOTHER  ’N’  I  GO  DOWN 
TO  THE  BASEMENT.  MANDY  BROWN 
HAS  OUR  CLOTHES  ALL  SMOOTH  AND  FINE 
HANGING  ON  THE  LAUNDRY  LINE. 
MOTHER  ’N’  I,  WE  SORT  THEM  ALL, 
CAREFUL  NOT  TO  LET  THEM  FALL 
OR  GET  WRINKLED— BABY’S  SHIRTS, 
SISTER’S  LITTLE  RUFFLED  SKIRTS, 

BOBBY’S  ROMPERS— SOME  ARE  TORN- 
NICE,  STRIPED  BLOUSES  I  HAVE  WORN 
SINCE  I  STARTED  SCHOOL,  YOU  KNOW, 
EVERYTHING  AS  CLEAN  AS  SNOW! 
“QUEER,”  SAYS  MOTHER,  “HOW  THEY  DO 
LOOK  LIKE  EVERY  ONE  OF  YOU !  ” 

THEN  SHE  PATS  THE  NICE  CLEAN  PILES— 

“  BLESS  MY  LAMBS  !”  SHE  SAYS,  AND  SMILES. 

BERTHA  GERNEAUX  WOODS 


Buy  Cawston  Ostrich  Products 

Delivered  in  Souvenir  Boxes 


Thousands  of  satisfied 


Cawston 

Ostrich 

Feathers 


customers  in  every  state 
— Established  34  years. 
Cawston  Ostrich  Feath¬ 
ers  literally  absorb  and 
reflect  California’s  sun¬ 
light  which  is  evidenced 
in  their  softness  of 
.sheen,  durability,  length 
and  width  of  flues. 


The  Cawston  “Vogue”  Fan 
Illustrated  Below 


Ostrich 


7  stick,  dyed  to  match  any  cos¬ 
tume.  Very  fashionable.  Our 
leader.  A  wonderful  gift  that 
will  be  appreciated.  *>C 
Price,  including  war  tax 


FANS 

are  always 
acceptable. 

Very  fashionable 
this  season. 

We  have  Fans 
from  #2.50  to 
#150.00  (all 
styles).  Selec¬ 
tion  may  be 
left  to  us. 
When  orcler- 
i  n  g,  state 
color  desired. 

Money  returned 
if  not  t leased. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Every  woman  should  have  our  Illustrated  Ostrich 
Fashion  Book  and  Price  List.  Shows  latest  styles 
of  Fans,  Boas,  Stoles,  Hat  Bands,  Plumes  and 
Fancies,  also  facts  about  the  Ostrich.  Sent  Free. 

Cawston  Ostrich  Farm 

P.  O.  Box  5,  South  Pasadena,  California 

DEALERS  :  Write  for  Price  List. 


Three  Best  Grade  Pencils  (assorted  colors  in  Holly  Box) 
with  your  name  stamped  in  gold  sent  Post  Paid  for 
50  cents;  a  most  pleasing  gift  for  boys  and  girls.  Send 
check,  money  order  or  U.  S.  Postage.  Orders  filled  within 
48  hours.  Direct  from  us  or  at  your  dealer’s. 

F.  0.  BALLARD,  The  “Pencil  Man,”  10  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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When  you  cut  the  cuticle  you  leave  little  un¬ 
protected  places  all  around  the  delicate  nail 
root ,  which  become  sore,  rough  and  ragged. 


The  wrong 


Soften  and  remove  surplus  cuticle  ivithout  cutting.  See 
what  a  frtn,  smooth ,  even  edge  Cuiex  gives  your 
cuticle  without  cutting. 


and  the  right 

way  to  manicure 


Keep  your  nails  looking  beauti¬ 
ful  always.  Take  just  a  few 
minutes  once  or  twice  a  week  to 
manicure  your  nails  with  Cutex 
and  see  how  easily  you  can  have 
hands  that  everyone  admires. 


CUTTING  the  cuticle  is  ruinous. 
When  you  cut  the  cuticle  you  leave 
little  unprotected  places  all  around 
the  tender  nail  root.  These  become  rough, 
sore  and  ragged;  they  grow  unevenly  and 
cause  hangnails. 

The  right  way  to  manicure 

Soften  and  remove  surplus  cuticle  without 
cutting.  Just  apply  a  bit  of  Cutex,  the 
harmless  cuticle  remover,  to  the  base  of  your 
nails',  gently  pressing  back  the  cuticle. 

The  moment'  you  use  Cutex  you  realize 
how  exactly  it  is  what  you  have  needed  all 
along.  It  does  away  with  all  need  for  cut¬ 
ting,  and  leaves  a  firm,  smooth  line  at  the 
base  of  your  nails. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  most  delightful 
manicure  you  ever  had 
First  file  your  nails  to  the  proper  length  and 
shape.  Then  wrap  a  bit  of  cotton  around 


an  orange  stick  (both  come  in  the  Cutex 
package),  dip  it  in  Cutex,  and  work  around 
the  base  of  the  nail,  gently  pushing  back  the 
cuticle.  Then  wash  the  hands,  pressing 
back  the  cuticle  when  drying  them. 

For  snowy  white  nail  tips,  apply  a  little 
Cutex  Nail  White  underneath  the  nails. 
Finish  your  manicure  with  Cutex  Nail  Polish. 

To  keep  the  cuticle  particularly  soft  and 
pliable  so  that  you  need  not  manicure  as 
often,  apply  a  little  Cutex  Cold  Cream  at 
night  on  retiring. 

Keep  your  nails  looking  well.  Regularly, 
once  or  twice  each  week  give  your  nails 
a  Cutex  manicure.  You  will  never  again 
be  bothered  with  coarse,  overgrown  cuticle 
or  hangnails. 

Cutex  Cuticle  Remover,  Nail  White,  Nail 
Polish  and  Cold  Cream  come  in  35  cent  sizes.  The 
Cuticle  Remover  comes  also  in  65  cent  sizes.  At 
all  drug  and  department  stores  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  at  all  chemists’  shops  in  England. 


NORTHAM  WARREN, 

Dept.  1211,  114  West  17th  Street,  New  York 


Name. 


Six  manicures  for  20  cents 

Mail  the  coupon  below  with  two  dimes  and  we 
will  send  you  a  Cutex  Introductory  Manicure 
Set,  large  enough  for  six  manicures.  Send  for 
this  set  today.  Address  Northam  Warren, 
114  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 

If  you  lime  in  Canada ,  Address  Northam 
JVarren ,  Dept.  1211,  200  Mountain  Street, 
Montreal. 

Mail  this  coupon  with  two  dimes  today 


Street  and  Number 
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McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 


Manufacturing  Chemists 


Established  1833 

New  York 


“All  right  son 
you  may  have  one ” 


NALAX  does  take  the 
place  of  Castor  Oil 
and  other  laxatives. 
Children  like  Analax  pas¬ 
tilles,  they  are  so  very  much  like 
good  candies — and  taste  so  delicious. 


^he~7ruiiy  Laxative 

is  especially  welcome  to  children 
but  it  is  also  good  for  grown-ups. 
Remember  when  your  boy  or  girl 
is  due  for  a  dose  of  Castor  Oil  or 
some  other  laxative,  give  ANALAX 
and  see  how  the  child  likes  it. 


You  can  buy  ANALAX  the 
fruity  laxative  at  Drug  Stores 
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MAGIC 


and  discarded  them.  Robert  watched  her,  his 
eagerness  growing  more  impatient  with  each 
moment  of  delay.  The  next  five  cards  were 
all  red.  She  tapped  the  ace  of  diamonds 
abstractedly  with  tier  forefinger. 

“A  change  is  coming,"  she  said. 

“For  tile  better?"  Robert  inquired,  thinking 
it  could  hardly  be  for  the  worse.  Still,  he 
might  lose  his  job  altogether.  But  that  would 
not  be  a  change,  just  a  natural  progression. 
“Yes,  for  the  better.” 

“Is  it  coming  soon?” 

“1  think  so.  It  is  surely  coming”  She 
stared  at  the  five  cards,  flipping  the  corner  of 
the  ace,  absorbed  in  thought.  “The  change 
is  to  come  through  another  man,  a  man  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  yourself.” 

Robert’s  face  lighted  in  sudden  recognition. 
“And  you  say  the  change  i.s  coming  soon?” 
he  repeated.  “Could  it  be  as  soon  as  to-mor¬ 
row?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  the  man  looks  like?” 
he  asked. 

THE  girl  glanced  down  at  the  red  cards. 

“He  is  light,”  she  said. 

“With  a  long,  thin,  hatchet-face?”  Robert 
demanded,  leaning  eagerly  across  the  table. 
Tiie  girl  laughed  protestingly. 

“That  isn't  fair,”  she  said.  “You’re  help¬ 
ing  me  too  much.” 

But  Robert  was  no  longer  testing  her  pow¬ 
ers.  It  was  not  mere  credulity  that  looked 
so  eagerly  at  Sibyl — it  was  faith. 

“You  see.  I  recognize  the  man,”  he  said 
apologetically.  He  sat  still  for  a  few  moments, 
wrapped  in  thought.  “And  you  said  the 
change  might  come  to-morrow?”  he  repeated. 
He  was  silent  again. 

Sibyl  spread  out  the  last  five  cards.  She 
smiled  when  she  saw  them . 

“You  are  going  to  be  very  successful,”  she 
.  said.  “Successful  in  a  really  big  way,  1  mean. 

I  should  say  that  you  will  be  in  business  for 
yourself.  ’ '  , 

Robert  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

“Well,  in  a  way,  I  suppose  you  might  say 
that  I  am  now,”  he  said.  There  was  the 
faintest  tinge  in  his  voice,  just  a  far-heard 
echo  of  a  vocal  swagger.  But  it  was  a  pale 
wraith  of  a  swagger,  a  timid,  unaccustomed, 
purely  instinctive  attempt. 

Sibyl  touched  the  nine  of  diamonds  thought¬ 
fully. 

“  You  have  a  wonderful  future  ahead  of  you,” 
she  said.  “You  are  going  to  have  big  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  you  can  live  up  to  them.  You 
have  the  qualities  that  make  for  success, 'the 
ability  to  see  a  way  out  of  a  hard  situation  when 
somebody  else  might  not,  the  personality 
that  convinces  others.  Circumstances  can 
not  dominate  you,  you  dominate  them.” 
She  paused,  lifted  the  three,  of  hearts  and  laid 
it  down  again  between  the  ten  of  diamonds 
and  the  king. 

‘‘VOU  are  going  to  make  good,”  she  repeated, 
“in  a  big  way.” 

“I  am  a  salesman,”  said  Robert.  He  did 
not  know  why  he  made  this  flat,  unasked-for 
statement. 

The  girl  leaned  forward  interestedly,  her 
elbows  on  the  table. 

“What  do  you  sell?”  she, asked. 

Robert  leaned  forward,  too,  his  arms  on  the 
green  felt  between  them. 

The  other  guests,  buzzing  at  the  table  half- 
across  the  room  might  have  been  half  the 
world  away.  There  is  a  state  toward  which 
all  man-and-girl  conversation  immediately, 
unconsciously  strives.  Already  these  two  had 
reached  it,  reached  it  without  any  of  the 
tedious  preliminaries  of  comment  on  the 
weather,  formal  interchange  of  opinions  on 
impersonal  subjects.  Tt  is  the  state  when 
polite  pretense  is  laid  aside  and  the  jreally 
vital  subjects  brought  shyly  forth,  when  the 
talk  is  of  “you”  and  “me.” 

While  the  game  of  hearts  was  brought  to  a 
hilarious  conclusion,  Robert  told  Sibyl  that 
he  sold  educational  motion-picture  films  and 
the  machines  for  showing  them  to  schools 
and  churches  and  clubs. 

“I  work  on  commission.  I’m  my  own  boss 
as  to  how  I  map  out  my  work — my  income 
depends  entirely  upon  what  I  can  sell — that 
is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that,  in  a  way,  I’m 
in  business  for  myself,”  he  explained  conscien¬ 
tiously. 

yHE  party  was  breaking  up  and  Robert 
saw  the  young  man  who  had  leaned  his  chin 
on  Robert’s  shoulder,  approaching  the  for¬ 
tune-teller’s  table,  evidently  purposeful. 

“May  I  take  you  home?”  Robert  asked 
hastily. 

“Yes,”  said  Sibyl. 

On  their  way  home — she  lived  near  enough 
to  walk — they  talked,  still  of  themselves. 
The  girl  had  to  tell  him  that  her  name  was 
Sibyl  Dunner,  a  fact  which,  in  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  he  had  quite  missed  She  was  a  teacher, 
she  said,  smiling  wryly,  had  taught  for  two 
years  in  Deerfield,  a  little  up-State  country 
town,  and  had  saved  enough  money  to  come 
down  to  New  York  and  take  a  special  course 
at  Columbia. 

A  little  pause  fell  between  them.  Then 
Robert  asked  almost  shyly : 

“Have  you  always  had  this — this  gift  for 
looking  into  the  future?” 

She  laughed,  blushing  a  little. 

“Telling  fortunes  isn’t  a  gift  at  all,”  she 
said.  “It’s  nothing  but  a  parlor  accomplish¬ 
ment,  like  playing  bridge  or  twanging  the 
ukulele.” 

THE  man  shook  his  head,  discrediting  her 
modesty. 

“It  is  different  from  things  like  that,”  he 
insisted.  “It’s  a  real  gift.  I’m”  —  he 
laughed  a  little  shamefacedly  — “I’m  looking 
for  that  change  to-morrow.” 

“Oh,  please  don’t,”  she  begged.  “It  wor¬ 
ries  me,  having  you  accept  what  I  said  so 
implicitly.  “Suppose — suppose  the  fates  have 
played  me  false?” 

Continued  on  page  72 


Gloves 

Spotted?  Use 
PYRENE  Cleaner 


See  how  stains  vanish  when 
Pyrene  Safety  Cleaner  is 
used.  And  note  the  pleasant, 
faint  odor.  Note,  too,  how 
quickly  this  slight  aroma 
disappears.  Pyrene  cannot 
injure  the  most  delicate 
fabrics. 

NON-INFLAMMABLE 

NON-EXPLOSIVE 


25  and  50c. 

bottles.  Also 
quart  cans  for 
automobilists. 
At  all  drug,  gro¬ 
cery  and  hard¬ 
ware  stores. 
Your  guaran¬ 
tee:  every  bot¬ 
tle  bears  the 
label  of  the 
Underwriters* 
Laboratories, 


PYRENE 
Mfg.  Company 
Inc. 

Makers  of  Pyrene 
Fire  E xthiguisher 


Spots 
Take  Wings” 


BEAUTIFUL 

Face  and  Lovely  Complexion  Do 
Not  Offset  AN  UNGAINLY 

Women 
strive  to 
preserve  or 
|  achieve  a 
graceful  figure, 
j  and  erect  carriage, 

|  yet  thousands  are 
fighting  against  fearful 
i  odds  on  account  of  im¬ 
properly  supporting  the 
vital  parts— the  abdomen. 

Women  who  realize  that 
j  style  and  good  health  go 
hand  in  hand,  should  use 
the  “Goodform  Reducer- 
j  Supporter.”  Note  the 
picture  here  produced  — 
illustrating  how  the 
“Goodform  Reducer-Sup¬ 
porter”  clings  closely  to 
the  body  —  observe  the 
marvelously  beautiful 
figure  —the  correct  carri¬ 
age— the  beauty  of  form— the 
charming  poise— and  then 
you  can  understand  why  the 
“  Goodform  Reducer  -  Sup¬ 
porter”  is  in  such  great  favor 
with  the  ladies. 

Free  —  Free  —  Free 

If  you  use  any  kind  of  abdominal  protec¬ 
tor,  or  if  you  are  in  need  of  one,  write  at 
once  for  FREE  description,  chart  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  this  wonderful  invention.  Don’t 
send  any  money,  just  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  that’s  all.  Dealers,  Write  for  Terms. 

GOODFORM  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 
932  Mills  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SING 


WITH 


Enjoy  Valuable  Social  Advantages.  En¬ 
tertain  friends  and  family.  Develop  a 
beautiful  voice— AT  HOME — you  can. 
Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Unless 
your  voice  develops,  under  our  training, 
fully  100%,  in  its  power  and  beauty  (you 
to  be  the  judge),  there  will  be 

No  Charge  for  Tuition 

No  noisy 


no  previous  training  required.  Mr. 
Hugen  Feuchti  tiger,  A.  M.,  tile  famous 
director,  will  train  you  personally,  by 
mail,  and  ive  guarantee,  under  his  wonder¬ 
ful  guidance,  you  will  quickly  develop  a 
trained  and  cultured  voice  of  rare  beauty. 
Grasp  this  great  opportunity.  Write  today 
for  big  explanatory  book— sent  FREE. 

.Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  2028 
1922  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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What  strikes  me  about  Pebeco 
is  the  kind  of  people  who  use  it 


The  way  to  keep  normal 
teeth  sound  and  white  through¬ 
out  life  is  first  to  have  a  good 
dentist  go  over  them  regu¬ 
larly  twice  a  year;  second 
to  use  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
regularly  twice  a  day,  and 
keep  up  the  habit. 


This  man  has  perfect  teeth, 
despite  his  advanced  age.  Why 
aren’t  there  more  men  and 
women  like  him  ?  Because,  in 
the  average  case,  the  conditions 
which  destroy  teeth  are  not 
discovered  early  enough  and 
checked  by  the  proper  means. 


TOOTH 


Counteracts  “Acid-Mouth 


Pebeco  also  stimulates  the 
natural  flow  of  saliva  to  such 
an  extent  that  any  tendency  to 
unfavorable  mouth  acids  is 
kept  in  check.  Have  you  ever 
determined  whether  or  not  you 
have  “Acid-Mouth”  ?  It  costs 
nothing  for  you  to  find  out. 


Pebeco’s  scientifically  blend¬ 
ed  ingredients  help  to  whiten 
and  polish  the  teeth;  render 
the  gums  firm,  pink,  and 
healthy;  sweeten  the  breath; 
and  keep  the  whole  interior 
of  the  mouth  in  a  clean  and 
wholesome  condition. 


Send  for  Free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and 
10-Day  Tidal  Tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 


Place  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Test  Papers  on  your 
tongue,  and  keep  it  there  until  thoroughly  moistened. 
If  it  remains  blue,  you  are  at  least  temporarily  free  from 
unfavorable  mouth  acids.  But  if  it  turns  pink,  then  you 
have  “Acid-Mouth.” 

If  the  Litmus  Paper  does  turn  pink,  try  this  second  test: 
First  brush  your  teeth  and  gums  thoroughly  with  Pebeco 
from  the  trial  tube.  Then  place  another  Litmus  Paper  on 
your  tongue.  This  time  it  will  remain  blue,  thus  proving; 
that  Pebeco  does  tend  to  counteract  “Acid-Mouth.” 


Canadian  Agents 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited 
10  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 


Pebeco  is  sold  by 
druggists  everywhere 


Mail  coupon  below  today  sure 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  &  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

In  order  that  I  may  make  my  own  test  for  "Acid- 
Month”  send  me  your  Litmus  Test  Paper#  and 
Ten-day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  without  co»t  or 
obligation  to  me. 

Name . . 

Street  and  No.. . . 

City  or  Town . - . . 

State . - . — 
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PROPER  SHAMPOOING-  is  what  makes  beautiful 
hair.  It  brings  out  all  the  real  life,  lustre,  natural 
wave  and  color,  and  makes  it  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Your  hair  simply  needs  frequent  and  regular  washing 
to  keep  it  beautiful,  but  it  cannot  stand  the  harsh 
effect  of  ordinary  soap.  The  free  alkali,  in  ordinary 
soaps,  soon  dries  the  scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle 
and  ruins  it.  This  is  why  leading  motion  picture 
stars,  theatrical  people  and  discriminating  women  use 

WATKINS 


Si 


mulsified 

cocoanut  OIL 

SHAMPOO 

ALCOHOL  3% 


This  clear,  pure  and  entirely 
greaseless  product  cannot  possibly 
injure,  and  does  not  dry  the  scalp 
or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter 
how  often  you  use  it. 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will 
cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thor¬ 
oughly.  Simpty  moisten  the  hair 
with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes 
an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy 
lather,  which  rinses  out  easily, 
removing  every  particle  of  dust, 
dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oil.  The 
hair  dries  quickly  and  evenly,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  much 
thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It 
leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair 
fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh¬ 
looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy 
to  manage. 

You  can  get  MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT  OIL  SHAMPOO  at 
any  drug  store.  A  4-ounce  bottle 
should  last  for  months. 
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“I  somehow  feel  that — that  it’s  really  going 
to  happen,”  he  said  seriously.  “You  said  that 
I’m  going  to  have  big  opportunities  and  be 
able  to  live  up  to  them.  It’s  high  time  I 
started  then.  I’ll  never  have  a  bigger  op¬ 
portunity  than  I’ve  got  right  now.  It’s  so 
big  that  it’s  always  sort  of  scared  me — it 
seems  as  if  the  public  is  hardly  ready  for 
education  by  movies,  though  it  certainly  is 
the  coming  thing.  Of  course,  I  could  see  that 
a  sort  of  super-salesman  might  put  it  over 
right  now,  but  I’d  begun  to  think  it  was  too 
big  a  job  for  me.  But  if  I  am  really  going  to 
be  able  to  make  good  on  big  opportunities” — 
He  stopped  abruptly.  “Lord  knows,  the 
chance  is  there!” 

AND  then  they  reached  the  apartment- 

^  house  where  Sibyl  had  a  room. 

At  five  minutes  past  eight  the  next  evening 
Robert  appeared  at  Sibyl’s  door  to  tell  her 
that  the  change  she  had  prophesied  had  come 
to  pass.  Not  until  five  minutes  of  nine  did 
his  amazed  excitement  grow  calm  enough  to 
make  him  conscience-smitten. 

“Say,  but  tiiis  is  a  cheeky  thing  to  do!” 
he  exclaimed  suddenly.  “I  never  asked  you 
if  I  could  call  or  anything.  Not  even  if  you 
had  anything  else  to  do.  I  just  came  crashing 
right  along.” 

Sibyl  seemed  not  to  hear  his  apologies. 

“And  after  the  school  superintendent  had 
said  that  he  had  learned  the  three  R’s  without 
going  to  a  movie-show  to  do  it,  and  he  guessed 
the  present  generation  could,  too,”  she 
prompted. 

“Shortly  after  that,”  Robert  admitted,  but 
grinning,  “I  gave  up  the  ghost  and  left  his 
office.  I  hated  to  give  it  up,  especially  after 
having  paid  out  the  firm’s  money  to  go  out  to 
Ins  town,  but  I  couldn’t  see  that  he  even  heard 
my  arguments.  He  just  kept  talking  about 
how  hard  it  was  to  keep  the  present  expenses 
inside  the  appropriation  without  taking  on  any 
new-fangled  notions.  1  had  seen  him  before 
1  Went,  out  there,  pale,  blond,  hatchet-faced, 
just  as  you  described  him,  and  I  had  felt 
pretty  sure  even  before  I  started  that  the 
chance  was  nil,  but  the  high-school  principal 
was  so  enthusiastic  and  the  firm  expects  us  to 
follow  up  all  leads. 

“UyELL,  I’d  started  back  down  A  rain  Street 
to  catch  the  twelve-three  for  New  Y ork.  I 
was  pretty  blue  and  I — I  wanted  to  cheer  up 
on  something,  so  I  began  to  think  of  what  you 
told  me  last  night.  You  know  you  said  I 
could  see  a  way  out  of  a  hard  situation  when 
somebody  else  might  not,  that  I  could  domi¬ 
nate  circumstances.  When  I  thought  of  that, 
it  liit  me  right  between  the  eyes!  A  way  out 
when  somebody  else  might  not!  It  was  up  to 
me  to  find  a  way  out  of  this,  then,  a  way  I 
hadn’t  even  thought  of  yet.  I  was  right  in  the 
station  doorway  when  I  thought  of  tiiis.  I 
turned  around  and  walked  out  of  the  door. 

I  said  to  myself:  ‘This  is  the  best  chance 
I’ve  had  yet.  I’ll  stay  in  this  town  till  I 
land  that  order,  if  1  live  and  die  here!’  All 
the  orders  I’ve  landed  so  far,”  he  admitted, 
“were  just  little  ones,  repeats  for  the  films. 
But  this  one  would  be  for  the  machine  and  it 
would  make  a  steady  customer  for  the  films.” 

“But  you  said  he  wouldn’t  even  listen  to 
your  arguments,”  Sibyl  reminded  him. 

“I  know  it!  And  right  there  I  figured 
I’d  have  to  get  some  new  arguments.  1 
walked  up  and  down  Main  Street,  thinking,  till 
the  natives  must  have  thought  I  was  a  plain¬ 
clothes  man  watching  a  house.  I  tried  to 
put  myself  in  the  superintendent’s  place.  I 
just  walked  and  thought.  I  forgot  to  eat  any 
lunch.  And  about  three  o’clock  I  got  the  big 
idea!  I’d  been  talking  educational  stuff  to 
that  fellow  because  the  firm  tells  us  to.  He 
wasn’t  interested  in  education — he  wanted 
to  save  money  on  the  appropriation  so  lie  d  be 
elected  again.  He  didn’t  give  a  hang  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Well,  finally,”  Robert  addressed  Ms 
feminine  listener  triumphantly,  “I  got  him! 

“T  WENT  back  and  showed  him  how  he 

could  save  money  by  buying  one  of  the  ma¬ 
chines.  I  tackled  him  from  that  angle,  instead  of 
the  educational  one.  I  showed  him  how  he  could 
give  educational  moving-picture  shows  in  the 
schoolhouse  every  Friday  night  and  charge 
admission,  imdersell  the  regular  movie  houses, 
catch  all  the  people  who  wont  go  to  any  tiling 
but  Chautauqua.  You  know  the  kind.  Of 
course  he  was  fishy  at  first,  but  I  showed  liim 
how  one  of  the  liigh-schoo!  boys  could  run  the 
machine  and  how  the  firm  could  supply  him 
with  good,  snappy  films,  some  amusing  stuff 
and  some  timely  dope  like  a  canning  exhibit 
for  the  women  in  the  Fall,  pictures  from  the 
national  convention  of  farm  implement  manu- 
-  facturers,  showing  how  the  latest  macMnery 
worked,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  showed 
him  how  he  could  pay  for  the  macliine  that 
way,  get  the  reputation  for  being  progressive; 
and  then  make  some  money  toward  the  regu¬ 
lar  high-scliool  expenses  besides. 

“Well,  he  heard  what  I  said  tMs  time. 
Inside  of  five  minutes  he’d  begun  figuring 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  and  l  knew  I’d 
landed  him!” 

“Oh!”  said  Sibyl,  a  breatMess  feminine  little 
"Oh”  of  admiration. 

^ND  in  the  fecund  combination,  a  little  some- 

tiling  to  swagger  about  and  a  woman  to 
swagger  before,  Robert’s  manhood  stretched 
itself  and  grew.  Still,  there  was  sometliing 
humble  about  him,  too. 

“It’s  a  funny  thing,  looking  into  the  future.” 
he  said.  “L  really  tliink  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  change  you  saw.  The  expression  on 
the  boss’s  face  when  I  told  him  I’d  landed  that 
fat  order  was  as  good  as  a  raise.  And,  some¬ 
how,  I  feel  as  if  I’d  have  a  lot  better  chance 
of  landing  another  now  on  account  of  having 
landed  that.  I’d  never  stick  just  to  the  line 
of  talk  the  firm  gives  us  again;  I’d  try  to  tackle 
a  tMng  my  own  way.  But  it’s  funny.  If  a 
thing  is  in  the  future,  it  must  be  there,  whether 
anybody  foretells  it  or  not.  And  yet,  if  you 
hadn’t  foretold  to-day’s  luck  in  mine,  I’d  have 
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“Only  its  style  is  seen — 
its  comfort  is  felt” 

’Tis  an  untold  pleasure  to  wear  the 

ISP-flll 

f  CKe  Shoe  of 
JnvisiSle  Gomfort  and  VisiSle  Style 

Style  and  Individuality  are  so  happily 
blended  with  these  exclusive  features 
of  abiding  comfort: 

An  invisible,  built-in  arch  support  that 
firmly,  yet  gently,  holds  up  the  "fallen 
arches.” 

Specially  constructed  counters,  long  both 
on  inside  and  outside,  support  the  instep. 

This  arch  support  and  these  special 
counters  (both  patented)  afford  quick 
relief  to  sufferers  and  gradually  correct 
the  trouble  entirely. 

The  Ease- All  Shoe  appeals  to  every 
woman  who  until  now  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  enjoy  stylish  shoes  because 
of  arch  troubles. 

An  interesting  folder 
“Invisible  Foot  Com¬ 
fort  Plus  Visible  Style” 
and  name  of  nearest 
Ease- All  store  sent  on 
request. 


&  DUNN  CO. 

Makers  of 
Style  Shoes  of 
Quality” 

for  Women 


46  Canal  Street 
Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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WHEN  you  brave  the 
rigor  of  windy,  wintry 

weather  safeguard  your 
tender  skin  against  the  frosty 
blasts  by  dusting  on  fragrantly 
scented,  clinging,  comforting 


cins 

FACE  POWDER 

Protective,  soothing  and  entirely 
harmless.  In  favor  for  40  years. 

A!!  tints  at  all  toilet  counters,  50 c  (double  the 
quantity  of  old  25c  size)  plus  2c  war  tax. 
Miniature  box  mailed  for  4c  plus  lc  war  tax. 

The  Freeman  Perfume  Co. 

Dept.  58  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Heres  My  Double 


“I  just  pull  out  the  sections  till  the  ‘Model 
Form’  is  my  own  figure!  I  make  my 
clothes  to  suit  my  own  tasle  and  style  and 
have  so  many  mojre.” 

Women  everywhere  feel  this  way  about 
this  invaluable  sewing1  aid. 

Built  in  many  sections.  Easily  made  to 
‘.‘double”  any  figure  or/uit  any  style  by 
our  patented  spring  tension.  No  screws, 
no  inside  fixings.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
demonstration. 

MODEL  FORM  COMPANY 
1214-22  W.  Madison  St. 

Dept.  B-ll  Chicago,  Ill. 


■ 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


Ji 

kff  how  I  cured  myself  after  stammering;  for  20  years’ 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  6611  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis 


STAMMER 

Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  70-page  book  on 
Stammeringand  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells 
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cRenioves  Hair 

Im  m  ediately — safely 

BY  actual  test  genuine  De  Miracle  is 
the  safest  and  surest.  When  you 
use  it  you  are  not  experimenting  with 
a  new  and  untried  depilatory,  because 
it  has  been  in  use  for  over  20  years, 
and  is  the  only  depilatory  that  has  ever 
been  endorsed  by  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
Dermatologists,  Medical  Journals  and 
Prominent  Magazines. 

De  Miracle  is  the  most  cleanly,  because 
there  is  no  mussy  mixture  to  apply  or 
wash  off.  You  simply  wet  the  hair 
with  this  nice  De  Miracle  sanitary  liq¬ 
uid  and  it  is  gone.  De  Miracle  alone 
devitalizes  hair,  which  is  the  only 
common-sense  way  to  remove  it  from 
face,  neck,  arms,  underarms  or  limbs. 

Three  sizes:  6oc,  {Si.oo,  $2.00 

At  all  toilet  counters,  or  direct  from  us, 
in  plain  •wrapper,  on  receipt  of  63c, 
$1.04,  or  $2. 08,  which  includes  war  tax. 

IJeSIliraefe 

Dept.  T-26,  Park  Ave.  and  129th  St. 
New  York 


In  Every  Shape  and  Size 
To  Meet  Every  Requirement 

Many  a  garment  has  been 
d  because  impr  operly 


mine  . 

fitted  with  correct  shields. 

We  manufacture  61  different 
styles  of  dress  shields  under  three 
brands  known  as  White  Clover, 
Omo  Odorless  and  OmoTrilite. 
Our  free  booklet  32  A  de¬ 
scribes  every  one  of  them. 
Send  for  it  today 

Omo  Manufacturing  Co. 

mart**.  Minni.F.TOWN,  CONN.^^— 


Darkens  and  Beautifies 
Eyelashes  and  Eye¬ 
brows  Instantly 

Long,  thick,  dark  eye¬ 
lashes  and  well-form- 
ed  eyebrows  give 
charm,  beauty  and 
wonderful  expression 
to  your  eyes. 
“Maybelline”  makes 
them  appear  naturally 
long,  thick  and  luxuri¬ 
ant.  Applied  in  one  min¬ 
ute.  Perfectly  harmless. 

Used  and  recommended  by  Stars  of 
the  Stage  and  Screen  and  all  beautiful  women  everywhere. 
Why  not  you?  We  know  that  you  will  be  delightfully 
surprised  at  the  wonderful  improvement  after  the  first 
application. 

75c  at  Your  Dealer’s  or  Direct  from  Us. 

To  avoid  disappointment  with  imitations,  always  look 
for  the  picture  of  “THE  MAYBELL  GIRL,”  as  above, 
on  every  box  of  genuine  “ Maybelline 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 
4303-35  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 
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caught  the  twelve-three  back  to  New  York, 
and  the  luck  wouldn’t  have  been  there  at  all. 
It’s  funny,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sibyl.  But  she  would  not  talk 
of  her  prophecy. 

That  first  call  was  the  beginning  of  Robert’s 
courtship  of  Sibyl,  an  amusing  courtship  in 
that,  until  he  was  well  under  way,  Robert  had 
no  idea  that  he  was  courting  or  even  that  he 
wished  to  be  courting.  Amusing,  but  not, 
after  all,  so  unusual.  Many  a  man  has  even¬ 
tually  found  himself  buying  a  wedding-ring 
when  he  had  never  dreamed  of  going  farther 
than  a  bunch  of  violets. 


T)  OBERT  liked  to  go  to  see  Sibyl,  he  really 
believed,  just  because  her  little  study  was  so 
warm  and  cozy  on  the  cold  Fall  evenings,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  interested  in  everything  he 
told  her.  He  took  her  to  the  theater  two  or 
three  times  to  celebrate  “landing  a  good  order,” 
partly,  he  thought,  in  return  for  her  hospital¬ 
ity,  partly  because  he  found  attending  the 
theater  so  much  more  a  gala  occasion  when  she 
went,  with  him.  At  Thanksgiving  time  he  ate 
flfteen-cent  lunches  (soup  and  rice-pudding) 
for  three  weeks  in  order  to  send  her  roses. 
But  this,  he  thought,  was  in  appreciation  of  her 


prophecy. 

He  might  have  guessed  that  he  was  slipping, 
from  the  amazing  pleasure  he  found  in  the 
significant  discovery  that  her  Sunday  evenings 
were  free,  or  from  the  gay,  circus-day,  Christ- 
mas-eve  feeling  that  he  carried  about  all  day 
when  he  was  to  see  her  in  the  evening.  But 
he  did  not.  He  remained  platonically  blind 
until  one  Sunday  evening  when  she  had  in¬ 
vited  him  to  tea.  And  then!  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  more  potent  charm  for  waking  the 
slumbering  domesticity  in  a  man  than  Sunday- 


night  lunch. 

It  was  yarning  when  Robert  reached  her 
apartment  -  house,  a  bleak,  cold  December 
rain.  As  he  took  off  his  damp,  chill  coat  in 
the  hall,  he  could  see  through  the  open  door 
into  Sibyl’s  little  study.  The  radiator,  that 
hearth-fire  of  flat-dwellers,  clicked  cheerily 
of  warmth  and  welcome;  the  drop-light 
shone  through  its  cheap  silk  shade,  ruddy  and 
gay;  on  the  small  white-spread  table,  the  ten- 
cent-store  “silver”  twinkled  and  winked. 
The  pungent,  home-fragrant  aroma  of  coffee 
came  from  the  little  room  like  perfume  from 
a  flower. 


TT  IS  only  honest  to  admit  that  the  sudden 
J  feeling  which  dumfounded  Robert  with  its 
poignancy  and  force,  stirred  first  at  the  warmth, 
the  ruddy  light;  that — shameful  truth — it 
leaped  “amazingly  at  the  smell  of  coffee.  But 
it  was  not  until  he  turned  to  look  at  Sibyl, 
rosy,  white-aproned,  waiting  for  him,  that  he 
knew  what  it  meant.  For  all  the  charm  of  the 
little  room  was  in  Sibyl  herself,  the  warmth, 
the  welcome,  the  gaiety,  the  age-old  call  of 
home. 

After  that  evening,  Robert  knew  how  empty- 
all  his  life  had  been,  even  the  part  he  had  al¬ 
ways  recalled  as  care-free  and  satisfying.  Now, 
he  had  a  vision  of  paradise! 

It  was  a  mundane,  modern  paradise  with  a 
latch-key  and  a  dumb-waiter,  a  three-room 
paradise  on  the  top  floor  of  a  “walk-up.” 
It  had  so  many  of  the  worldly  limitations  that 
nobody  but  a  lover  would  have  dreamed  that 
it  was  paradise  at  all.  But  Robert,  in  one 
brief,  unbelievable  moment  there  in  the  dark¬ 
ened  hall,  had  become  a  lover. 

But  all  through  the  Winter  Robert  did  not 
tell  her  of  his  dream,  not,  at  least,  in  terms  of 
conventional  love-making.  Instead,  he  talked 
a  good  deal  about  his  work,  of  his  slowly 
growing  belief  that  her  prophecy,  in  a  modest 
fashion,  was  coming  to  pass.  This  became  his 
way  of  courting. 


“T  LANDED  an  order  from  the  Carter  Busi- 

*-  ness  College  to-day,”  he  would  say.  He 
would  not  go  on  to  elaborate  this  theme,  to  tell 
her  how  he  had  estimated  his  income  in  case  he 
made  two  such  sales  as  this  a  month,  besides 
the  regular  small  fry,  how  he  had  thought  with 
a  gasp  of  amazement  that  two  people  could 
live  on  that  income.  He  began  speaking  of 
the  film  company  as  “we”  instead  of  “they.” 
And  as  another  lover  might  have  praised 
the  gold  lights  in  Sibyl’s  hair  or  the  curve 
of  her  slim  wrists,  Robert  told  her  that  his 
order-sheet  was  growing  larger  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  salesmen  who  had  started 
with  him. 

In  March,  he  told  Sibyl  shamefacedly  how 
he  had  met  the  boss  in  the  hall  that  morning 
and  the  boss  had  said: 

“Well,  it  took  some  time  to  get  started,  but 
I  guess  we’re  going  to  make  quite  a  fellow 
out  of  you  yet.” 

But  he  went  no  farther,  he  did  not  explain 
the  natural  train  of  thought  this  remark  had 
started,  that  most  “regular  fellows”  married, 
that  the  reasonable  certainty  of  an  income 
such  as  he  had  been  drawing  for  the  last  three 
months  was,  after  all,  all  that  set  “marrying 
men”  apart  from  others,  that — and  so  on,  to 
the  kitchenette  paradise  and  Sibyl. 

CHE  must  have  guessed  of  the  other  radiant 
u  hope  tha  t  was  growing  brighter  with  each  new 
success,  must  have  distilled  the  essence  of  ro¬ 
mance  that  lent  so  rare  a  fragrance  to  the  prosy 
business  news.  For  even  the  most  sincere  in¬ 
terest  hi  a  man’s  success  would  not  make  a 
whole  world  desolate  the  nights  he  did  not 
come,  the  very  telephone  ring  in  a  different, 
exultant  key  when  he  was  calling. 

And  then  one  evening  in  Riverside  Park, 
he  told  her.  It  was  May  and  moonlight, 
but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  would 
have  told  her  in  the  cold  drizzle  of  last  Decem¬ 
ber  if  he  had  heard,  then,  the  news  of  tins 
Spring  morning. 

So  Arm  was  Robert  in  his  conviction  that 
a  man  must  have  something  to  share  before 
he  asks  a  girl  to  share  it  with  him,  that  he 
told  Ins  news  first.  The  boss  had  asked  him 
that  morning  how  he  would  like  to  go  to  Iowa, 
to  have  the  whole  State  for  his  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory. 

Continued  on  page  74 


“And I  Haven’t  Forgotten  a  Soul!” 

“T  HAVE  learned  my  lesson.  It  is  this.  The  people 
-L  who  always  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time — 
these  people  we  come  to  love  for  their  constant  acts  of 
kindness — who  are  always  known  for  their  thought' 
fulness — these  people  aren’t  inspired.  They  don’t 
act  on  the  impulse  of  a  moment.  They  simply  use 
forethought.  They  are  always  thinking  ahead  about 
ways  of  showing  their  good  will  to  others: 

“It  was  last  Christmas  morning  that  this  came 
over  me,  when  the  postman  handed  me  dozens  of 
Christmas  cards  from  friends  to  whom  I  had  entirely 
forgotten  to  send  cards.  I  was  so  mortified  that 
then  and  there  I  made  a  vow,  and  I  have  kept  it. 

“And  today,  long  before  Christmas,  I  have  made 
up  my  list  of  friends  to  send  cards  to  this  year.  First, 
everyone  who  sent  one  to  me  last  year,  for  I  saved 
every  card  I  got  then,  and  on  the  back  of  each  I 
wrote  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

“Then  I  got  out  my  old  school  class  book  for  the 
friends  of  long  ago.  From  the  church  list  and  the 
woman’s  club  yearbook  I  got  my  acquaintances  there, 
and  from  the  local  telephone  book  the  correct 
addresses  of  my  neighbors. 

“I’m  sure  I  haven’t  forgotten  a  soul.  And  what 
a  relief  it  is  to  know  that  it’s  all  done  way  ahead  of 
time,  that  all  the  addresses  are  right,  and  that  I  can 
go  out  now  and  buy  just  the  appropriate  card  for 
l  each  person,  with  plenty  of  time  to  choose  before 
#  the  stores  are  crowded. 

“And  this  year  there  won’t  be  in  my  mail  any 
cards  from  people  I  forgot  to  remember.” 

Send  ioc  for  “ Forget-me-nots ” — a  little  book  of  days  to  remember. 

Ohe  Greeting  Card  Association 


Scatter  Sunshine  with 
Christmas  Cards 
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How  I  Saved  $100  on  My  Clothes 

This  Season 

YESTERDAY  after  lunch  I  had  just  slipped  into  my  new 
brown  dress,  and  was  getting  ready  to  go  down  town 
when  the  doorbell  rang  and  who  should  it  be  but  Janet  Burson. 
Janet  used  to  live  next  door,  but  they  moved  to  a  little  country 
place  last  summer  and  I  hadn’t  seen  her  in  six  months. 


Maybe  it  was  because  we  used  to  go  on  all  our 
clothes-buying  expeditions  together,  but,  any¬ 
way,  the  first  thing  Janet  exclaimed  as  she  stood 
in  the  door  was:  “Oh,  Marion,  tell  me,  where  in 
the  world  did  you  get  that  stunning  dress?” 

“I’ll  give  you  three  guesses,”  I  said,  and  I 
fairly  bubbled  with  joy  when  she  named  the 
three  most  exclusive  and  expensive  shops  in 
town. 

“Wrong — every  time,”  I  exclaimed,  “I  made 
it  all  myself!” 

“But,  Marion!''  she  fairly  gasped,  “made  it 
yourself — how — when — where  did  you'  ever 
learn?  You  never  used  to  sew!” 

“I  know  I  didn’t,  but  I  made  this  dress,  just 
the  same,  and  not  only  this,  but  so  many  other 
t  hings  that  I  have  more  clothes  than  I  have  ever 
had  before  and — if  you  pler.se,  my  bank  book 
shows  deposits  of  $100  representing  what  I 
saved  on  my  clothes  this  season.” 

“Tell  me  this  minute  how  you  did  it.” 

So  I  went  to  the  closet  and  came  back  with  an 
armful  of  dainty  things  that  made  Janet  stare  in 
astonishment. 

“To  begin  with,”  I  said,  "this  dress  I  have 
on  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  an  exclusive  model 
I  saw  in  a  shop  window  marked  $65.  It  cost  me 
exactly  $18.50  for  the  materials,  and  I  think  they 
are  really  of  better  quality.  Here’s  a  little  crepe 
satin  petticoat  that  would  have  cost  at  least  $10 
in  any  shop.  I  paid  for  tne  materials  just  $4.20. 
And  here’s  a  tailored  dress  that  Jack  says  is  the 
prettiest  thing  I  ever  wore.  I  copied  it  from  a 
fashion  magazine,  and  the  materials  cost  exactly 
$16.25.  Sister  paid  $30  for  one  not  nearly  so  nice. 

“Then  I  have  made  two  house  dresses,  four 
aprons,  a  crepe  de  chine  petticoat  and  lingerie 
that  I  saved  altogether  more  than  $25  on. 
Beside,  I’ve  made  three  school  dresses  for  Betty 
and  all  her  little  undergarments.  Oh,  Jack 
wouldn’t  believe  I  could  do  it,  but  when  I 
showed  him  my  bank  book  and  the  money  I’d 
saved  on  clothes  in  three  months,  he  said. 
‘Marion,  you’re  a  wonder!  You’ve  never  had 
such  clothes — and  to  think  that  you  could  have 
them  for  less  than  you  ever  spent  before.  Well, 

I  guess  I’ll  quit  worrying  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.’  ” 

“But  you  haven’t  told  me  yet,”  insisted  Janet, 
“where  you  learned.” 

“Well,  then,  listen  and  you  shall  hear.  Last 
spring,  when  I  realized  that  I  simply  must  have 
a  lot  of  new  clothes,  I  gaily  started  out  to  buv 
them— as  we  always  used  to  do — in  the  different 
shops.  But  when  I  foimd  how  terribly  Ihigh  all 
kinds  of  clothes  were,  I  was  absolutely  discour¬ 
aged,  for  I  knew  I  just  couldn’t  pay  the  prices. 
Why,  1  wouldn’t  wear  a  single  thing  I  saw  that  I 
could  afford.  So  for  several  days  I  pondered  on 
my  problem.  Where  could  I  get  the  money  for 
the  clothes  I  needed,  when  we  were  having 
trouble  enough  to  get  just  tile  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  things? 


“Then  one  night,  just  when  I  was  most 
worried  about  it — for  all  my  clothes  were  either 
too  shabby  to  wear  or  else  hopelessly  out  of 
date — I  read  in  a  magazine  about  an  institute  of 
domestic  arts  and  sciences  that  had  developed  a 
wonderful  new  plan  through  which  one  could 
learn  dressmaking,  millinery  and  cooking  right 
at  home  in  leisure  time. 

“That  was  a  new  idea  to  me,  but  I  began  to 
think  how  much  it  would  mean  if  I  could  make 
my  own  clothes,  so  I  wrote  to  them.  They  sent 
me  the  most  interesting  book  that  explained  just 
exactly  how  you  could  learn  every  step  in  dress¬ 
making  or  millinery  or  cooking,  even  though  you 
had  no  experience  whatever.  Why,  think, 
Janet,  more  than  70,000  women  and  girls  have 
already  learned  to  make  their  own  clothes  by 
this  new  plan.  You  see,  it  doesn’t  make  the 
slightest  difference  where  you  live.  There  are 
inembers  of  the  Institute  in  the  big  cities,  in 
small  towns  and  in  the  country,  all  learning  with 
the  same  success  as  if  they  were  together  in  a 
classroom.  Isn’t  it  wonderful? 

“Well,  I  joined  the  Institute  and  took  up 
dressmaking,  and  when  my  first  lessons  came  I 
saw  at  once  why  it  is  so  easy  to  learn.  Every 
step  is  explained  so  clearly  that  even  little  Betty 
could  understand  it.  And  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  actual  photographs  that  show 
just  exactly  what  to  do.  It  was  so  fascinating 
that  I  wanted  to  spend  every  spare  minute  on 
my  lessons.  You  see,  the  delightful  part  of  it  is 
that  almost  at  once  you  start  making  actual  gar¬ 
ments— in  the  fourth  lesson  I  made  this  waist! 

“I  didn’t  think  about  it  at  first,  but  after  a  bit 
I  realized  that  hi  learning  to  make  my  own 
clothes  I  Avas  also  learning  something  that  I 
could  turn  to  profit  if  I  ever  wanted  to.  Since 
then  I  have  found  that  hundreds  of  women  and 
girls  have  taken  up  dressmaking  or  millinery  as  a 
business — as  a  result  of  these  courses.  Many  of 
them  have  opened  shops  of  their  own  and  have 
splendid  incomes.  Others  are  teaching  seAving. 

“I’ve  nearly  completed  my  dressmaking 
course  now,  and  I’m  going  to  take  up  millinery  or 
cooking  next,  I  don’t  know  Avhich - ” 

But  Janet  broke  in  right  there,  “Marion,  this 
is  the  most  Avonderful  thing  I  ever  heard  of. 
Tell  me  Avhere  to  write,  so  I  can  find  out  all 
about  it  myself.” 

So  I  told  her  that  if  she  would  send  to  the 
Woman’s  Institute,  Dept.  .  42-L,  Scranton, 
Penna.,  and  Avould  tell  them  Avhether  she  was 
most  interested  in  home  or  professional  dress¬ 
making,  or  millinery,  or  cooking,  they  would 
send  her,  without  obligation,  handsome  booklets 
telling  all  about  the  Institute  and  its  methods. 

And  if  you,,  my  dear  reader,  would  like  to 
knoAV  more  about  how  you  can  easily  have  more 
and  prettier  clothes  this  season  and  save  at 
least  $100  as  I  did,  or  how  you  can  provide  your 
family  better  meals  at  less  expense,  I  suggest 
that  you,  too,  write  promptly,  or,  better  yet, 
send  the  coupon  below,  which  I  have  arranged 
for  your  convenience. 


WOMAN'S  INSTITUTE 

OF  DOMESTIC  ARTS  &  SCIENCES  INC 

Dept.  41-L  Scranton,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  one  of  your  booklets  and  tell  me  how  I  can  learn  the  subject  marked 
below : 

□  Home  Dressmaking  □  Professional  Dressmaking  □  Millinery  □  Cooking 


Name 


(Please  specify  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss) 


Address  . 
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“I’ll,  have  two  salesmen  under  me!”  he 
explained.  “And  it’s  a  step  toward  the  Chica¬ 
go  office.  The  manager  there  gets — but 
he  interrupted  himself  with  the  really  vital 
figure.  "Right  in  Iowa!  Think  of  it!  For  a 
regular  salary,  with  commissions  over!” 

There  was  a  pause  then,  short,  but  long 
enough  for  Sibyl  to  face,  sickly,  the  vision  of 
New  York  Avithout  Robert.  Then  he  asked 
her  eagerly,  humbly,  if  she  would  go  to  Iowa 
Ayith  him. 

The  moon  went  under  a  cloud  just  then. 
But  it  would  have  made  no  difference  if  it  had 
not.  Whatever  was  left  of  the  Deerfield 
schooima’am  in  Sibyl  was  swept  away  forever 
in  that  moment.  For  a  long  time  she  trem¬ 
bled  in  Robert’s  arms  in  glorious  oblivion, 
even  after  the  moon  had  come  back  and  their 
figures  Avere  mistily  but  undeniably  visible 
from  the  stone  walk  below. " 

AFTER  a  while  they  began  to  talk  of  pros¬ 
pects — their  prospects. 

“If  anybody  had  told  me  six  months  ago  that 
I’d  be  in  a  position  to  support  a — a  wife,  this 
June!”  the  man  exclaimed.  He  paused  for  a 
few  incredulous  seconds.  “It’s  the  strangest 
thing,”  he  Avent  on,  “how  I  went  along  for 
months,  there,  selling  hardly  anything, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  I  had  good  stuff  to 
sell,  but  feeling  that  it  would  take  somebody 
else  to  sell  it.  Lord,  I  was  a  fool!” 

Sibyl  denied  this  in  the  immemorial  way. 

“I  can  think  of  a  dozen  ways  to  land  any 
order  now,”  he  continued.  “And  I  know 
another  good  job  I  could  get  if  anytliing  ever 
Avent  blooie  Avith  this  one.  Selling  goods  is 
like  learning  to  swim,  though.  You  can't 
experiment  with  fancy  strokes  until  you’ve 
foimd  out  that  you  can  keep  afloat.” 

There  came  a  perfectly  natural  pause. 
Young  people  in  love  can  not  talk  business  for 
very  sustained  periods — there  are  other 
things  in  life,  too.  After  a  bit  Robert  Avent 
back  to  his  declaration. 

“THAT'S  what  your  prophecy  did  for  me, 
honey,”  he  said :  “it  taught  me  that  I  could 
keep  afloat.  I  can  pick  up  the  fancy  strokes, 
myself.”  He  sat  silently  reminiscent  fox- 
several  minutes.  “Lord,  but  I  was  discour¬ 
aged  the  night  I  met  you!  If  you  hadn’t 
had  that  queer  gift  of  yours  fox-  looking  ahead, 
I  don’t  knoAV  what  would  have  become  of  me, 

I  seemed  to  need  just  that  to  push  me  off;  1 
couldn’t  seem  to  get  started.  I’m  keeping 
your  prophecy  hi  my  mind  like  a  kind  of  good- 
hick  piece.  It  said  ‘make  good  in  a  big  way.’ 
That  means  more  than  Iowa,  more  eyen  than 
being  the  Chicago  manager.  Why,  it  might 
mean  almost  anything!  There  ai-e  a  dozen 
neAv  stunts  I’m  going  to  work  out.  I  can't 
fall  down — even  if  1  stub  my  toe,  I’ll  know  it 
doesn’t  amount  to  anything — thex-e’s  that 
future!”  He  paused.  “Yes,  1 11  keep  the 
prophecy  like  a  lucky  piece,”  he  repeated. 
“If  bad  luck  comes  again.  I’ll  have  it  to  brace 
upon.  It — it’s  a  great  gift  you  have,  honey.” 
The  girl’s  hand  tightened  in  his. 

“Robert,”  she  said  suddenly,  hastily,  as 
though  she  feared  her  courage  might  Tail  her 
before  her  words  were  out;  “Robert,  I  haven't 
any  gift  for  looking  into  the  future.” 

“Oh,  go  Tong  with  you,”  Robert  scoffed 
tenderly. 

“AJO,  HONESTLY,  I  mean  it!  I  can’t  go 
on  deceiving  you  any  longer.” 

“What  do  you  mean — deceiving  me?” 

“I  had  never  in  all  my  life  told  a  fortune 
with  cards  before  that  night.” 

“You  hadn’t — then  how - ” 

“Mrs.  Pierce  forgot  my  name,”  Sibyl  went 
on  quickly,  “and  just  as  the  refx-eshments  were 
being  cleared  away,  her  husband  came  in  and 
she  wanted  to  inti-oduce  me.  She  said,  ‘Oh, 
your  name  is  Sibyl.  Are  you  a  real  Sibyl? 
Can  you  tell  fortunes?’  And  I  said  I  could.” 

"But  what  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for?” 
the  puzzled  Robert  demanded. 

“To— to  attract  attention.” 

“To  attract  attention!” 

“Yes,  I’d  been  a  wall-floAver  all  the  evening.” 
Sibyl  went  on,  sparing  hei-self  nothing.  “I 
couldn’t  play  bx-idge — I  thought  they  Avere 
going  to  play  five  hundred  when  I  accepted  the 
invitation.  I  knew  I’d  been  an  awful  bore, 
and  I  knew  they’d  never  ask  me  again.  I 
didn’t  blame  them.  I’d  just  spoiled  the 
evening  for  the  three  people  who  had  to  play 
dummy.  And  I  wanted  to  be  asked  again. 

I — I  didn't  have  many  places  to  go.” 

“VOU  poor  little  kid!”  Robert  squeezed  her 
hand. 

“I’d  always  thought  that  being  in  New 
York  would  be — oh,  gay;  that  I’d  meet  inter¬ 
esting  people.  I  kept  thinking  about  it  all 
the  time  1  was  pinching  every  penny  up  in 
Deerfield.  I  didn’t  like  it  there  A-ery  well,  but 
I  kept  thinking:  ‘Oh,  well,  when  I’m  in  New 
York,  I’ll  make  up  for  it!’  But  when  1  got 
to  New  York,  you  see,  I  didn’t  know  any¬ 
body.  Of  course,  I  got  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  teachers  who  were  in  my  classes  but 
they  were  all  older  than  I  was.  We  used  to 
go  to  the  theater  or  do  something  like  that 
once  in  a  Avhile,  but  that  wasn’t  what  I’d  im¬ 
agined.  I  kept  seeing  interesting-looking 
people  everywhere  on  the  street,  in  the  res¬ 
taurants,  in  church.  But  I  never  knew  any 
of  them.  It’s — it’s  awfully  hard  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  in  Neiv  York,  isn’t  it? 

“Then  Airs.  Pierce  invited  me  to  that 
bridge-party.  She  just  barely  happened  to — 
she  kneAV  the  people  I’d  lived  with  in  Deer¬ 
field  and  they’d  asked  her  to  call  on  me. 
Somebody  had  disappointed  her  for  the  party 
at  the  last  minute  and  she  asked  me  if  I  played 
cai-ds.  I  thought  of  course  she  meant  five 
hundred,  that’s  all  they  ever  play  in  Deer¬ 
field.  I  Avas  so  happy!  I  thought  at  last  my 
chance  had  come.  I  washed  out  my  best  dress 
in  my  Avash-boAvl  and  ironed  it  on  my  bureau- 
drawer  turned  upside-down.  I  even  washed 
my  hair,  and  had  more  fun  getting  ready.” 

There  Avas  an  understanding  squeeze  on  the 
hand  Robert  held. 
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Not  if  you  made  your  all-day  toilet  with 
wonderful 

•  faj^ecta 

Cold  Creamed  Powder 

It  insures  against  perpetual  dabbing  with 
a  powder  puff. 

Use  LA  MEDA  COLD  CREAMED  pow¬ 
der  in  the  morning  and  you  are  sure  of  a 
velvet  smooth,  powdery  fresh  appearance 
all  day.  A  skin  charm  that  has  none  of  that 
overdone  suggestion.  Heat,  cold,  rain  or 
perspiration  will  not  mar  it. 

Guaranteed.  Can  not  promote  hair  growth. 

Tints — Flesh,  White,  Brunette. 

Any  druggist  or  toilet  counter  anywhere 
can  get  LA  MEDA  COLD  CREAMED 
POWDER  for  you— or  it  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  65  cents  for  a  large  jar. 


Send  /or  a  %rial  Size  jjfar 


t 


LA  MEDA  MFG.  CO.,  103  E.  Garfield  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 

Please  send  handsome  miniature  test  jar  of  LA  MEDA 

Cold  Creamed  Powder  in  the _ tint.  I  enclose 

10  cents  silver  and  2c  stamp  for  postage  and  packing. 
(Or  12c  stamps  if  more  convenient.) 

Nam  e _ , _ 

A  ddress _ _ ■ _ 


I  usually  buy  my  toilet  goods  from_ 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  tips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  Avill  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drug  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  all  that  is  needed. 

The  R.  Ii.  Watkins  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Promotes  Beauty 
Of  Skin  and  Hair 


Cuticura  Soap  when  used 
for  every-day  toilet  pur¬ 
poses  not  only  cleanses, 
purifies  and  beautifies  but 
it  prevents  many  little 
skin  troubles  if  assisted 
by  occasional  use  of  Cuti¬ 
cura  Ointment  to  soothe 
and  heal.  Cuticura  Tal¬ 
cum  imparts  a  delicate 
lasting  fragrance  leaving 
the  skin  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some.  ;  , 

Soap  25c.  Ointment  25  and  50c.  Talcum 

25c.  Sold  throughout  the  world.  For 
6ample  each  free  address :  “Cuticura  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Dept.  S,  Malden,  Mass.” 
UBP“Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


Mothers  who  are  still  young 
at  the  age  of  forty  can  teach 
their  daughters  the  value  of  a 
good  aperient  in  keeping  the 
blush  of  youth  in  their  cheeks. 

NR  Tablets  (a  vegetable  aperient) 
act  pleasantly  and  naturally  to 
clear  the  skin  of  blemishes  and 
preserve  a  healthful,  youthful 
appearance. 


All  Druggists 
sell  the  dainty 
25c.  box  of 
hR  Tablets. 


Used  for  30  Years 
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LEARN  PIANO 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  at  quarter  us¬ 
ual  cost..  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  is  worth  a  dozen  other  les¬ 
sons.  J)r.  Quinn’s  famous  Written 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor¬ 
tant  modern  improvements  in  teaching  music.  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  For  the  beginner 
or  experienced  players.  Endorsed  by  great  artists.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  All  music  Iree.  Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Quinn  Conservatory, Studio  X  11, 598  Columbia  lid.,  Boston, 25  Mass. 


Concluded  from  pajje  74 

MAGIC 


“But  when  I  got  there  and  saw  the  other 
girls  and  their  clothes,  my  dress  suddenly 
looked — well,  as  if  I  had  bought  it  in  Deerfield. 
They  all  knew  each-other,  too;  they  had  New 
York  manners  and  they  knew  just  what  to 
talk  about.  I  felt  countrified  and  out  of  it  all. 
Then  1  found  they  were  going  to  play  bridge! 
1  sat  there  all  the  evening  pretending  to  read 
magazines,  pretending  I  was  having  a  good 
time.  And  all  the  time  I  was  thinking  what  a 
failure  I  was  and  that  I’d  never  be  asked  again. 
And  the  people  at  the  party  looked  just  like 
the  gay,  interesting  people  I’d  dreamed  about 
knowing  in  New  York.”  Sibyl  paused,  look¬ 
ing  across  the  river  to  the  twinkling  Jersey 
hills.  “Well,  when  Airs.  Pierce  asked  me  if 
I  could  tell  fortunes  I  said  I  could.”  Her 
free  hand  crept  up  Robert’s  arm.  Even  in  the 
darkness  he  could  feel  her  pleading  eyes. 
“Do — was  I  awful?  Do  you  hate  me?” 


“AWFUL!  Do  I  hate  you?  You  know  the 
answer  to  that,  I  guess.  I  think  you  were 
dog-gone  clever  to  get  away  with  it.”  He 
was  thinking  back  to  the  night. of  the  party. 
“You  must  have  something  of  a  gift  that  way. 
though,”  he  insisted,  “or  how - ” 

“It  wasn’t  a  gift  at  all,”  Sibyl  interrupted 
ruthlessly.  “I’d  been  sitting  there  all  the 
evening  with  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  other 
people.  No  wonder  I  knew  something  about 
them!  Why,  telling  Cleo  Madison  that  she 
was  going  to  marry  Dan  Wheeler — that  made 
such  an  impression  on  everybody — nobody 
could  have  watched  them  together  five  min¬ 
utes  without  knowing  they  were  in  love  with 
each  other.  It  was  written  all  over  them  like 
advertisements  on  a  bill-board.” 

A  little  silence  fell  between  them;  on 
Robert's  part,  the  silence  of  amazement.  At 
last: 

“How  did  you  guess  I  was  going  on  a  short 
journey  that  very  night?”  he  demanded. 

Sibyl  chuckled  softly. 

“I  saw  you  looking  through  a  time-table 
out  in  the  hall  when  you  first  came,”  she  said. 
“Then  you  asked  Airs.  Pierce  if  her  clock  was 
right  and  set  your  watch  by  it.  It  was  a  pretty 
safe  guess.  I  knew  you  weren’t  going  far 
because  you’d  made  a  date  with  Billy  Eastman 
to  go  to  lunch  Friday.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be - 

“And  I  could  tell  you  had  come  from  an¬ 
other  State  by  the  way  you  pronounced  your 
r’s.  No  born  New  Yorker  rolls  them  like 
that.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be - ” 


“AND  I  knew  you  were  worried  because 
you  kept  staring  off  into  space  and  didn’t 
eat  hardly  any  of  the  refreshments.”  One  by 
one,  Sibyl  was  tearing  down  her  fortifications. 

“How  did  you  know  it  was  business  that 
was  bothering  me?”  Robert  asked. 

Sibyl  blushed  unseen  in  the  Spring  darkness. 

“I— -I  just  took  a  chance  on  that,”  she  con¬ 
fessed.  “I  knew  that  when  a  young  man 
doesn’t  eat  home-made  cake,  it  must  be  either 
business  or  love.  Even — even  as  early  as  that 
I — I  sort  of  hoped  it  was  business.” 

Robert  sat  silent  for  several  minutes.  Sibyl 
knew  that  his  grasp  on  her  hand  did  not  loosen : 
she  knew,  too,  by  the  magic  that  is  genuinely 
every  woman’s,  that  the  love  back  of  the  clasp 
held  firm,  too. 

“You — you  said,  though,  that  the  change 
was  coming  through  an  older  man — a-  light  man 
with  a  long,  thin,  hatchet-face,”  he  said,  cling¬ 
ing  still  to  the  fairy-tale  and  the  divine  magic 
he  had  found  in  it.  “There  must  have  been 
something  in  that.” 

“Oh,  Robert,  I’d  give  anything  if  there 
were!”  she  said  wistfully.  “But  there  wasn’t. 
1  didn’t  say  he  had  a  long,  thin,  hatchet-face. 
You  said  that.  Don’t  you  remember?  I  just 
said  he  was  light  and  older.  It  was  a  lucky 
guess,  that’s  all.  I  know  that  most  young 
men’s  changes  in  fortune  come  in  some  way 
through  some  older  man,  usually  the  ‘boss.’ 
And  I’d  been  making  so  many  dark  men  to 
please  the  girls  that  I  took  a  chance  on  a  light 
one.  I’m  sorry.  I’m — terribly  sorry.” 


“TYON’T  you  think  another  instant  about 
it,”  said  Robert.  “I  don’t  give  a  darn.  I’ve 
got  you — what’s  a  prophecy  or  two?” 

He  lied  gallantly.  For  he  did  care,  cared 
with  an  uneasy  ache  of  disappointment.  He 
had  been  so  sure  that  he  could  take  care  of 
Sibyl,  sure  of  himself  in  his  new-found  man¬ 
hood,  sure  that  his  future  had  been  so  real, 
so  bright,  that  she  had  seen  it  shining  through 
the  years. 

At  last  Sibyl  shyly  slipped  her  other  hand 
over  his. 

"You’re  sure  you’re  not  angry  at  me?”  she 
said. 

“Absolutely.  It’s  just  that — ”  Robert’s 
voice  was  yearning.  “Why  did  you  get  me  to 
thinking  I  amounted  to  so  much  when  I 
don’t?  Why  did  you  pick  that  particular 
way  to — to  kid  me  along?” 

“(A  H,  I  used  things  I  knew  were  true  when¬ 
ever  I  could,”  said  Sibyl. 

“Things  you — knew  were  true?” 

“Yes,  things  I  could  see,  like  Cleo  being 
in  love  with  Dan.” 

“Sibyl!”  Robert’s  hand  tightened,  tense, 
eager.  “You  mean  that  you  could  see  that 
in  me — that  I  was  going  to  make  good?” 

“Of  course,”  said  Sibyl. 

“You  felt  it  was  a  dead-sure  bet,”  he  went 
on  incredulously,  hungrily;  “that  you  could 
see  it  in  me,  that  you  really  think  I’ve  got 
the  stuff  in  me,  even  if  I  should  slip  up  a  little 
once  in  a  while;  that  you  could  see  it  there 
like  all  those  other  things  you  told  the  rest?” 

“Yes,”  said  Sibyl. 

There  was  a  long,  long  pause.  Then  Robert 
spoke. 

“I’ll  always  do  my  best,  Sibyl,”  he  said. 

The  words  were  husky  with  emotion,  but 
in  his  voice  was  the  ring  of  manhood.  Already 
he  had  forgotten  his  lost  “lucky  piece,”  the 
inadequate,  tawdry  symbol  of  his  faith. 
Why  mourn  a  false  prophet,  a  prophecy  of 
colored  bits  of  pasteboard?  This  was  true 
magic! 


You  don’t  have  to  pay  piices  that  you 
cannot  afford  for  exquisite  Lingerie  and 
Children’s  garments,  or  articles  of  home 
decoration,  merely  because  they  have 
charming  little  touches  of  hand  em¬ 
broidery  and  crochet.  You,  too,  like 
thousands  of  other  discriminating  women, 
can  make  them  yourself  in  your  spare 
moments,  easily  and  quickly,  by  selecting 
from  the  famous 


BUCILLA  Package  Outfits 


the  very  things  you  have  wanted. 

For  example  we  show  ready-made  Dress-  Jj 
inj>  Sacque  5583,  (sizes  medium  and  large  jm 
$2.50)  of  finest  quality  pink  Mercerized 
Batiste.  Also  ready-made  Boudoir  Cap 
5584,  (price  $1.00)  of  same  lovely  material,  ^ 
to  match.  Both  are  stamped  for  simple  em¬ 
broidery  in  beautiful  pastel  shades. 

Write  for  Free  Circular  illustrating  the  new 
Fall  and  Winter  assortment  of  Lingerie, 
Children’s  wear,  beautiful  decorative  articles 
for  the  home,  and  Holiday  Gifts,  all  of  finest 
quality  material. 

Each  Bucilla  Package  contains  sufficient 
Cottons  to  complete  embroidery  or  crochet. 

BUCILLA  COTTONS 

are  unsurpassed  for  embroidery  or  croch-  / 
et,  because  of  their'  marvelous  range  of 
colors,  their  brilliant  lustre,  and  their  su¬ 
perb  smooth-working  quality.  They  are  ‘ 
guaranteed  Wash-Fast  and  Boil-Proof.  :  S* 

If  any  Bucilla  Needlework  Products  are  fiS 
not  obtainable 


BUGQJJt 


,  {ommouwr#3!;vt) 


BEAR  BRAND  YARNS 

Have  occupied  a  supreme  position  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  because  of  their  rare 
quality,  softness  and  durability,  as  well  as 
their  wonderful,  complete  color-range, 
which  includes  the  delicately  soft  and  subtle 
^  tints,  the  deepest  and  most  luxurious 
Ik  tones,  and  always  the  exact  style  shades 
jj&t-.  of  the  moment. 

This  ultra-modish  Tuxedo  fringed 
i*  Sk  sweater  strikingly  demonstrates  the 
style-quality  of  Bear  Brand  designs. 
MsMBWlSk  You  can  easily  make  it,  as  well  as  many 
other  novel  and  beautiful  garments, 
,:  '£\  of  Bear  Brand  yarns  and  Glossilla 

p|  Twist,  “Brighter  than  Silk,”  by  fol- 

lllv*‘'T§8 Sr  lowing  the  simple  instructions  in 

imjr  Bear  Brand  Blue  Book,  Vol.  31, 

Wfr  Price  15c.  (Postpaid  17c.) 

You  should  also  have  the  latest 
Bear  Brand  Manual  of  Yarncraft,  Vol.  29 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Crochet  and  Knitting 

—more  complete  than  ever,  featuring  everything 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Price  40c.  (Post¬ 
paid  45c.) 

If  you  cannot  procure  Bear  Brand  Yarns  and 

.  .  Books  from  your 

~  . .  ;  .  qsBfc  dealer,  write 

Jf  to  us. 

J  N  '  -  mTA 

S  Aki  Bear  Brand 

(L-  iSfe  Yarn  Mfrs. 

»  .-/gHBfr  '  .JjpM  Inc. 

JKjfkA1  :j|  36  Mercer  St.. 

Hi.  New  York 


The  BERNHARD  ULMANN  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New  York 


BEAR! BRAND 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF, 


Standurdof Quality 

Since  1867 
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She  Puts  It 
In  Her  Gingerbread 

Throughout  America— in  Southern 
California  as  in  New  England;  in 
cities  and  in  rural  sections — Carna¬ 
tion  Milk  is  used  regularly  to  make 
gingerbread,  cakes  and  doughnuts. 

You  will  find  it  excellent,  too,  for 
cooking  and  baking,  for  salad  dress¬ 
ings,  vegetable  dishes  and  gravies. 

Get  the  habit  of  using  Carnation  Milk 
in  your  coffee,  on  cereals  and  desserts. 

It  is  pure  cows’  milk  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  cream  and  sterilized 
in  hermetically  sealed  containers. 

Buy  Carnation  Milk  at  your  grocer’s. 

Send  today  for  our  free  cook  book 
which  contains  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  tested,  economical  recipes. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Company 

1156  CONSUMERS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
1156  STUART  BUILDING,  SEATTLE 

Carnation 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


“Jim,”  she  began  imperiously. 

“Nor  how  much  more  I  can  stand,”  he 
finished  honestly. 

Jim  had  not  yet  realized  that  simple  living 
need  not  be  sordid  living.  He  was  at  the 
“shoulders-of- Atlas”  stage,  filled  with  bitter 
invectives  against  his  wife  and  himself. 

“I  must  start  honestly,”  Bess  said  after 
another  hard  pause.  “There  is  something 
more  to  tell  you.”  She  began  her  story  of 
Conger,  admitting  every  foolish  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  her  betrayal  of  Jim’s  supposed 
bonanza,  her  intention  to  return,  his  gifts, 
and  ending  with  her  visit  of  that  very  after¬ 
noon. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  finished  lamely  when  she  saw 
he  would  make  no  comment,  “and  I  love  you, 
Jim.  Won’t  you  believe  me?  Don’t  you  think 
my  telling  you  everything,  tilings  I  need  never 
have  told,  is  proof  of.  my  sincerity?  Won’t 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  how  hard  I 
am  going  to  try  to  make  it  all  come  right?” 

“I’m  from  Missouri,  Bess,”  was  all  he  an¬ 
swered. 

TT  WAS  November  before  Zoe  and  Judith 
1  parted,  each  bent  on  a  different  trail,  each 
hoping  against  hope  for  Kent’s  discovery. 
Ignoring  her  mother’s  now  commanding,  now 
imploring  letters  to  return  home,  to  relin¬ 
quish  what  seemed  a  futile  chase,  Judith  for¬ 
got  her  pride  in  borrowing  more  money  from 
Zoe  to  defray  expenses. 

They  were  resting  in  a  small  town  in  Wy¬ 
oming  when  this  occurred,  staying  overnight 
in  the  best  hotel  the  place  afforded. 

“How  many  weeks  has  it  been,  dear?” 
Zoe  asked  as  they  faced  each  other  in  the 
shabby  bedroom. 

“I  don’t  dare  think,”  Judith  answered 
breathlessly.  “At  times  I’m  glad  I  did  not 
take  the  first  ship  bound  for  the  islands  and 
then  again  I’m  sorry.  He  used  to  threaten  to 
go  back  there — turn  squaw-man,  you  know.” 

“But  that  was  Kent  Harlow  talking,” 
Zoe  insisted.  “Tom  Hurlburt  may  not  have 
felt  so  inclined — the  mines  were  his  destina¬ 
tion — that  is  significant  to  my  mind.” 

Judith  shook  her  head.  “Nothing  is  signifi¬ 
cant  any  more — only  this  terrible  loneliness 
which  fairly  possesses  me.  I  can  not  be  of 
good  cheer  much  longer,  and  yet — ”  she  paused 
as  if  half  ashamed  to  speak  the  thought. 

“Yet  what?”  Zoe  demanded  briskly,  set¬ 
ting  up  an  alcohol  lamp  arrangement  pre¬ 
paratory  to  a  consoling  cup  of  tea. 

“It’s  a  strange  tiling  to  say,  but  I  would  not 
have  given  up  this  search  for  anything  in 
the  world.  Do  you  know  why?” 

“Rather  suspect  I  do.”  Zoe  set  the  tea¬ 
kettle  over  the  lamp. 

“Tell  me  then - ” 

“Because  when  you  do  find  Kent  you’ll 
be  the  real  Judith,  the  person  he  always 
wanted  you  to  be,  the  one  he  can  love  and 
respect.  This  very  searching,  this  activity 
outside  of  four  stuffy  walls,  tliis  sorrow  and 
necessary  courage  have  wrought  the  trans¬ 
formation.  Had  you  sat  at  home  by  the  fire, 
while  your  mother  wailed  and  prejudiced 
you  against  Kent,  and  had  he  been  found 
through  some  police  effort,  you  would  have 
remained  the  same  two-by-four  little  woman. 
There,  have  I  guessed  it?” 

“yES,”  Judith  said  simply,  “and  isn’t  it  a 

1  terrible  tiling  to  have  realized  one’s  faults 
and  croppers  and  have  rectified  them  some¬ 
what — and  not  to  have  found  the  person  one 
Loves  best  of  all?  Sometimes  I  tell  myself 
I’d  rather  have  stayed  at  home  and  remained 
the  old  Judith  if  I  could  have  had  Kent, 
rather  than  be  this  new,  capable  person,  yet 
never  see  him  nor  hear  his  voice.”  She  cried 
a  little  in  spite  of  her  new,  capable  self. 

Zoe  put  her  arms  around  her.  “We  haven’t 
abandoned  all  hope,  child.  There  are  a  great 
many  places  to  explore  before  we’ll  call  it 
finished.  You  must  find  him,”  she  forced 
herself  to  say.  “You  deserve  to  find  him,  and 
therefore  you  will.  And  when  you  do,  tliink 
of  how  wonderful  the  future  will  be!” 

“What  will  you  do?” 

“I’m  going  to  New  York  to  do  some  kind 
of  work,”  Zoe  said  quickly.  “It  is  all  clear 
to  my  mind,  but  I  can’t  explain  it  to  any  one 
else  as  yet.  I  want  to  be  in  a  business  that 
will  help  people.  Do  you  tliink  it  too  wild 
a  dream?” 

“No,  only  different  from  the  things  we  ex¬ 
pected  of  you.” 

Zoe  said  suddenly:  “I’m  going  to  let  you 
‘cover’  Nevada  single-handed — well,  why  not? 
Why  the  protesting  expression?  I’ve  shown 
you  how  to  search  and  how  to  smile  when  you 
want  to  weep,  and  unless  you  go  it  alone  for 
a  bit,  you’ll  always  expect  some  one  to  be  your 
crutch.  I’m  going  down  to  see  the  dear 
Lymans,  who  are  back  in  Santa  Barbara, 
and  you’re  going  to  Nevada." 

“What  do  you  think  is  happening  to  Bess 
and  Jim?”  Judith  could  not  help  asking. 

“Something  which  disturbs  them  terribly,” 
Zoe  said  thoughtfully.  “The  Lymans  will 
be  away  a  year,  and  Dan  has  sold  his  store. 
Jim  has  started  to  work  for  himself,  and  it 
does  seem  strange  that  they  have  closed  the 
Lymans’  house  and  gone  to  live  in  Geneva. 
He  could  have  commuted,  couldn’t  he?” 

“Some ting  has  happened,”  Judith  agreed. 
“I  sort  of  feel  it.  Bess  never  would  have 
gone  to  live  in  Geneva  unless  Jim  had  made 
her.” 

“WHATEVER  it  is,”  was  Zoe’s  deduction, 
“Bess  has  raided  to  the  occasion,  and 
Heaven  forward  the  career,  say  I!" 

“Do  you  know  the  home  town  will  seem  so 
strangely  peaceful  after  this  wild  journey?” 
Judith  asked  a  little  later;  “so  very  easy  and 
wonderful  to  live  in  compared  to  the  other 
places.  But:  not  unless  Kent  is  there.  If  he 
doesn’t  come  back  to  me,  I  don’t  want  to  go 
on.  I  can’t,  Zoe - ” 

“No  faint  heart!”  Zoe  insisted,  actually 
giving  her  a  little  shake.  “Every  one  of  us 
can  go  on  until  it  is  meant  for  us  not  to — our 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  On  the  eve  of  our  separating, 


enfant  g&tee,  are  you  about  to  lose  your  courage 
and  good  resolutions?  I  did  not  plan  to 
abandon  you  until  you  were  quite  fit.  Don’t 
you  suppose  I’ve  been  watching  you  as  much 
as  helping  look  for  Kent?  I  wouldn’t  have 
come  this  far  with  you,  only  you  were  not  able 
to  go  on  alone.  But  you  are  competent  to  do 
so  now,  Judith;  you  must  make  yourself  stand 
the  test.  I’ll  join  you  later,  as  we  said,  but 
first  you  must  go  forth  on  your  own  two  feet 
and  prove  your  capability.” 

“You’re  right,”  Judith  admitted  almost  un¬ 
willingly,  “and  I'll  do  it.” 

■yUHEN  Zoe  reached  Santa  Barbara  a  few 
days  later,  she  had ,  as  she  wrote  to  Bess,  the 
shock  of  her  young  life!  For  she  came  upon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  on  one  of  the  lovely 
stretches  of  beach,  a  huge,  red-striped  um¬ 
brella  shielding  •  them  from  passers-by.  Un¬ 
derneath  the  umbrealla  she  beheld  the  natty, 
white-clad  figure  of  her  cousin  Daniel,  quite 
absorbed  in  paying  attention  to  an  attractive 
person  whose  flower-strewn  voile  frock  and 
flapping  leghorn  hat  hinted  more  of  his 
daughter  Bess  than  his  wife  Hannah! 

She  slipped  down  on  the  sand  between  them, 
feeling  quite  the  unwelcome  gooseberry, 
Surely  Indian-Summer  romance  suggested  it¬ 
self  as  she  looked  at  the  faces  of  her  host  and 
hostess. 

“Tell  me  how  you  did  it,”  she  demanded 
with  the  frankness  of  a  small  boy. 

“Did  what?”  Airs.  Lyman  evaded,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  blushing  as  she  spoke. 

“Became  the  stylish  matron  and  made  your 
husband  fall  in  love  all  over  again.” 

Here  Air.  Lyman  cut  in  with:  “Alother 
has  found  out  she  is  not  too  old  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  I’ve  found  out  I  can’t  have  one  with¬ 
out  her!” 

“Splendid!”  Zoe  applauded.  “Tell  some 
more,  lots  more!” 

“I  might  add  that  mother  has  come  to  see 
that  Bess  manages  as  well  without  her  as  with 
her,  as  far  as  mother’s  taking  charge  of  things 
is  concerned,  you  know.  Why  those  young¬ 
sters  have  come  along  at  a  famous  pace  since 
we  left  them.  You’ve  no  idea  what  an  enter¬ 
prising  pair  they  are!  And  they’re  so  happy!” 

“That’s  splendid,”  Zoe  enthused. 

“You  should  read  Bess’s  letters,”  Airs. 
Lyman  persisted. 

“Does  Jim  write?”  asked  Zoe. 

“A  couple  of  times — about  business,”  Iris 
father-in-law  answered.  “I  don’t  know  that 
I  blame  him  for  passing  up  the  clerking  job. 
After  all,  it  wasn’t  a  wide  horizon  and  Jim 
was  only  an  employee.  In  the  old,  prehistoric 
days  I  remember  the  plans  I  had— to  go  con¬ 
quer  the  earth  and  what  not — and  when  I 
opened  a  shop  and  conquered  the  shopkeeping 
business,  there  was  some  satisfaction  even  in 
that.  From  nothing  I  made  a  modest  for¬ 
tune.  Jim  only  reaped  the  result  of  it.  So 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  break  away. 
That  lad  will  succeed” — tliis  with  brisk  en-  - 
thusiasm.  “Any  man  who  can  make  good  as' 
quickly  as  Bess  says — and  satisfy  Bess’s  de¬ 
mands  and  be  as  happy  as  their  letters  indi¬ 
cate — well,  he  can  call  me  daddy  all  he  likes!” 

“It  is  ending  like  a  fairy-tale,”  Zoe  mur¬ 
mured.  Then  she  fell  to  telling  about  Judith 
and  the  search,  listening  to  the  Lymans’ 
sympathetic  responses  and  their  vague  sug¬ 
gestions  for  discovering  Kent  before  the  next 
sunrise.  After  Zoe  strolled  back  to  the  hotel 
to  see  if  her  trunk  had  been  imearthed  by  the 
porter,  the  Lymans  indulged  in  a  verbal  dis¬ 
section  of  Zoe. 

TWO  weeks  later,  when  Zoe  found  idleness  a 

bore  and  so-called  pleasure  something  quite 
unendurable,  she  received  Judith’s  wire. 

It  was  from  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  it 
said : 

“Kent  is  here  and  well.  Am  writing  where 
to  meet  us  in  San  Francisco.” 

Judith’s  letter  told  the  most  important 
details — all  the  world  would  ever  hear.  After 
a  preliminary  survey  of  Reno  and  Carson 
City,  Judith  had  gone  to  that  ghost-town  of 
past  glories — Virginia — to  walk  through  its 
deserted  streets  and  view  its  tumble-do.wn 
shacks  and  going- to-ruin  houses,  to  watch 
the  silver-mines  working  with  scant  returns. 
Among  these  people  she  had  found  her  hus¬ 
band — the  mystery  man  they  told  her  he  was 
called.  Tom  Hurlburt  was  his  official  title, 
an  oldish  acting  boy-man  who  worked  in  the 
mines  and  gave  no  one  a  hint  of  his  previous 
existence. 

When  Judith  came  up  to  him,  too  tense 
even  to  speak  his  name  or  show  her  own  emo¬ 
tion,  he  looked  at  her  with  the  impersonal 
eyes  of  a  tired,  rather  sordid  stranger! 

When  she  tried  to  kiss  him  he  put  her  aside 
roughly.  When  she  told  him  of  Zoe  and  Bess 
and  Jim  and  her  mother's  recovery,  he  only 
shook  his  head,  keeping  his  own  counsel. 

THEN  she  thought  of  the  strange  cablegram, 

the  Sultan’s  will,  the  pearl-fisheries  which 
were  his,  according  to  this  report  and — ill- 
timed  humor  that  it  was — the  forty  native 
wives! 

It  was  not  her  affectionate  words  nor  at¬ 
tempted  caresses  which  beat  back  this  per¬ 
sonality  of  Tom  Hurlburt  and  let  Kent  Har¬ 
low  be  himself.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  Sultan ’s 
name — all  the  old  magic  and  all  the  old  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  island  days  summoning  him  into 
his  right  consciousness. 

“The  Sultan,”  he  cried  first  of  all,  “the  Sul¬ 
tan!” 

“Say  my  name,  just  once — say  Judith,” 
she  had  begged. 

He  looked  at  liar  in  dawning  amazement, 
then  at  his  soiled,  rough  clothes,  his  hands 
grimy  and  with  broken  finger-nails,  then  at 
the  mining-camp  office,  and  finally  at  Judith, 
wistful,  tearful,  yet  triumphant. 

“I’ve  been — ”  he  gasped.  “Help  me,  Judy, 
don’t  leave  me,  help  me - ” 

“Tom  Hurlburt,”  she  whispered,  terrorized 
lest  the  sound  of  the  name  should  make  him 
claim  allegiance  to  it. 

“Tom  Hurlburt,”  he  repeated.  “Yes,  the 
Continued  on  page  79 
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Here  is  a  natural,  economical  way  to  get  the  sugar  your  system 
needs.  For  Sunsweet  Prunes  contain  63  per  cent  energy-yielding 
sugar  in  ready,  digestible  form. 

These  fine,  full-flavored  prunes  ripen  on  the  tree  until  they  are 
so  heavy  with  sugar  sweetness  that  they  drop  to  the  ground  of 
their  own  accord.  They  are  then  sun-cured  to  retain  every  essence 
of  flavor  and  sweetness. 

You  can  eat  them  as  they  are,  stew  them,  bake  them  and  use  them 
for  countless  food-desserts— all  without  sugar.  The  Sunsweet  Recipe 
Packet — which  we  will  gladly  send  for  the  asking — shows  you  how. 
Not  a  mere  booklet  but  a  collection  of  tested  recipes  that  open  up 
new  avenues  of  taste  and  economy  in  your  daily  menu.  The  recipes 
are  printed  on  gummed  slips  (5x3  inches)  so  you  can  paste  them  in 
your  cook  book  or  on  filing  cards  for  reference. 

And  when  you  buy  prunes,  it’s  well  worth  the  trouble  to  ask  for 
Sunsweet.  For  only  in  this  way  are  you  sure  of  getting  the  pick  of 
the  pack— the  finest  prunes  California  can  produce.  If  your  grocer 
is  not  supplied  with  the  5-lb.  Sunsweet  carton,  see  that  you  are 
served  from  the  regular  25-lb.  box  of  Sunsweet  Prunes  carried  by 
grocers  everywhere. 

CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  &  APRICOT  GROWERS  INC- 
2028  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
A  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  10,000  GROWERS 


HERE’S  a  sugarless 
recipe  that’s  full  of 
sugar:  Wash  Sunsweet 
Prunes,  cover  with 
warm  water  and  cook 
for  several  hours.  Cook 
slowly  until  tender,  in 
the  water  in  which 
they  were  soaked.  If 
desired,  flavor  with  an 
inch  stick  of  cinnamon 
or  a  little  lemon  or  or' 
ange  juice.  Sugar  is  not 
required  as  slow  cook' 
ing  will  bring  out  the 
natural  fruit  sugars. 
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Upstairs  WDown 

EVERY  room  needs  the  rejuvenating  effect 
of  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax.  It  gives  a 

protective  coating — satin-smooth  and  transparent — over 
finishes  of  all  kinds,  bringing  back  lost  lustre  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  the  natural  wood  grain. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  is  the  ideal  furniture  polish.  It 
imparts  a  hard,  dry,  oil-less  finish  to  which  dust  and 
lint  cannot  cling. 

JOHNSON’S 

Pasfe  ^  Li  Quid  - Powdered 

PREPARED 


Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  gives  perfect  satisfaction  over  varnish, 
shellac,  oil,  etc.  It  preserves  the  original  finish  adding  years  to  its 
life  and  beauty. 

Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax  comes  in  three  convenient  forms — a  form 
for  every  use: 

Johnson’s  Paste  Wax — for  polishing  floors  of  all  kinds — wood,  linoleum,  tile, 

marble,  etc. 

Johnson’s  Liquid  Wax — for  polishing  furniture,  woodwork,  leather  goods 

and  automobiles. 

Johnson’s  Powdered  Wax — immediately  gives  any  floor  a  perfect  dancing 

surface.  Put  up  in  shaker  top  cans. 

Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes 

Our  fine  line  of  interior  wood  finishes  is  manufactured  for  the  use 
of  both  amateur  and  artisan — 

Johnson’s  Perfectone  Under-Coat  and  Enamel  are  unsurpassed  for  finishing 
new  furniture  and  trim,  and  for  refinishing  old  work.  Perfectone  Enamel  gives 
a  beautiful  Satine  finish  without  the  expense  of  rubbing. 

Johnson’s  Wood  Dye— is  for  the  artistic  coloring  of  all  wood,  soft  or  hard. 
Goes  on  easily  and  quickly,  without  a  lap  or  streak.  Made  in  all  the  popular  shades. 

Our  beautiful  color  book  “The  Proper  Treatment  for 
Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture”  is  full  of  valuable 
information.  Write  for  it — it’s  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities ” 

Established  38  Years 

Canadian  Factory 
Brantford,  Ont. 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


last  tiling  I  remember  was  banging  that  door — 
the  front  one,  you  know — you  and  your 
mother  were  in  the - ” 

“Sh!  We  won’t  even  mention  it,”  she  in¬ 
terrupted,  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  ‘‘That 
must  never  be  talked  of  any  more  than  this 
terrible  experience.  We’re  starting  again, 
just  you  and  I  this  time — and  now  you  must 
know  how  long  I’ve  been  searching  for  you. 
Zoe  has  helped  me.  She  left  me  only  two 
weeks  ago  and  told  me  I  must  go  on  alone  for 
a  little.  I’m  glad  she  did.  I  found  you  all 
myself - ” 

“Zoe!”  More  new-old  thoughts  filtered 
through  his  roused  consciousness.  “She 
searched — and  with  you!  Why,  she  didn’t 
care,  she  said  she  didn’t - 

“There’s  so  much  to  explain — all  at  once. 
And  it’s  all  been  so  very  hard.  Zoe  said  I’d 
find  you — and  I  did.  To  think  of  you  in 
these  mines,  working  so  hard — Kent,  Kent!’ 
She  broke  down  unexpectedly  and  Kent  had 
to  assume  the  r61e  of  comforter. 


WHEN  Zoe  met  them  in  the  San  Francisco 
V  V  hotel,  her  first  thought  was  of  their  changed 
appearance.  Kent’s  hair  was  grayish  and 
his  almost  timid  manner  contrasted  with 
Judith,  who  was  no  longer  the  shy,  delicate 
girl,  but  a  woman  radiant  with  a  new  energy  • 
a  health  of  soul  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  her  physical  self. 

As  Zoe  listened  to  their  plans,  to  Judith's 
practical,  wide-awake  suggestions,  she  realized 
that  here  was  a  modem  woman  and  wife  in 
place  of  the  former  foolish  child,  some  one 
who  could  not  be  content  with  mere  domestic 
laurels,  but  who  would,  as  tune  went  on,  be 
content  only  if  she  were  his  business  helpmate. 
The  Harlows  were  to  sail  for  the  islands  to 
claim  Kent’s  inheritance  and  dispose  of  it. 

Before  she  saw  them  sail,  Kent  found  an 
opportunity  for  a  moment’s  tete-a-tete  with 
Zoe. 


“You’re  a  bully  pal,”  he  told  her,  “to  both 
of  us.” 

“Have  I  made  it  come  right?”  she  asked 
eagerly. 

“You  have.  You  stand  as  you  are — our 
best  friend — aces  up!” 

While  Mr.  Lyman  became  a  “sand-lizard,” 
as  he  wrote  his  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Lyman 
actually  learned  to  play  bridge,  with  Kent 
and  Judith  honeymooning  down  in  Mindanao, 
Bess  and  Jim  were  learning  a  new  sense  of 
values — and  of  each  other’s  strength  and  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

Jim  had  spoken  truly  when  he  said  he 
was  impatient  and  no  longer  in  love.  The 
pendulum  of  romance  and  illusions  had  swung 
to  the  other  extreme,  which  brings  about  quite 
as  absurd  and  erroneous  results.  Jim  was 
overcritical  of  Bess,  almost  arrogant  and  im¬ 
perious,  although  his  life  was  anything  but 
warranting  such  traits  of  character. 

AND  he  knew  no  tenderness  except  as  con- 
cerned  his  children.  To  Bess  he  was  an  un¬ 
yielding,  harsh  man,  with  an  embittered  out¬ 
look  upon  life  and  a  grave  distrust  of  her 
ability.  Unlike  his  father-in-law,  he  declared 
he  would  not  trust  his  children  to  their  mother. 
He  was  to  be  the  disciplinarian  of  the  Gainer 
household,  for,  as  he  told  Bess,  he  wanted  his 
boys  to  tell  the  truth. 

It  was  a  pitifully  humorous  and  wholly 
miserable  little  family  occupying  the  story- 
and-a-half  cottage  on  one  of  Geneva’s  medi¬ 
ocre  streets.  No  one  of  them  entirely  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  change,  least  of  all  the  twins, 
who  were  unable  to  express  in  adult  language 
how  they  missed  their  white-enameled  nursery 
presided  over  by  an  indulgent  grandparent. 

This  tense,  impatient  little  mother,  who 
seemed  to  come  nothing  but  croppers,  be  it 
cooking  a  meal  or  engaging  a  laundress,  was 
not  altogether  to  their  liking.  For  she  had 
little  time  for  their  humors  and  wants.  She 
was  prone  to  “dump  them,”  yes,  “dump  them 
— into  a  kiddy-coop,  relic  of  their  formerly 
opulent  state,  as  soon  as  they  had  breakfasted. 
Besides,  it  was  a  queer  kind  of  breakfast, 
too,  with  spoons  thrust  half-way  down  their 
throats  if  they  were  inclined  to  be  leisurely. 
Here,  in  the  magnificent  space  of  six  by  six, 
were  they  left  to  their  own  resources  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

There  was  a  base-burner  stove  in  the  room, 
which  required  no  end  of  attention,  emptying 
of  ashes,  adjusting  of  drafts  and  so  on,  and 
here  the  twins  were  left  to  suffocate  and  freeze 
by  turns,  yelling  their  complaints  to  deaf 
maternal  ears! 


npO  FOLLOW  the  twins’  observations,  which 
A  were  the  most  accurate  after  all,  their 
mother — the  once  lovely,  golden-haired  playfel¬ 
low,  always  so  prettily  dressed  and  conveniently 
idle — their  mother  having  “dumped  them” 
into  their  coop  early  in  the  morning,  usually 
went  over  to  the  base-burner  stove  and  tried 
to  coax  it  into  a  steady,  warm  glow.  She 
wore  a  house  dress  of  uncertain  lines  these 
days,  floppy  slippers  and  a  dusting-cap;  al¬ 
together  she  was  a  breathless,  silent  little 
person,  paying  small  attention  to  her  children  s 
coos. 

Their  father  would  appear  in  the  doorway, 
his  lunch-pail  in  hand,  to  say  something  like 
this: 

“Going  now,  Bess.” 

“All  right,”  without  glancing  up  from  her 
work  of  mending  the  fire. 

“Don’t  give  me  any  more  squirrel’s  food 
for  sandwiches.  I  like  meat.” 

“There’s  ham  to-day.” 

“Boiled  ham  is  eighty  cents  a.  pound;  that’s 
going  some,  isn’t  it?” 

“Can’t  help  it — had  no  time  to  fuss  with 
cooking  yesterday — the  woman  didn’t  come 
and  I  had  to  wash.” 

“By,”  would  be  the  sympathetic  response, 
and,  with  a  glance  at  his  sons,  Jim  would  exit 
for  the  day. 

“Nobody  loves  us  now,  baby  boys,  every¬ 
thing’s  all  wrong  and  topsy-turvy — just  can’t 
6eemed  to  make  it  come  right — wish  I’d  die! 


Wish  your  grandmother  could  see  you,  poor 
neglected  children — ”  and  other  such  broken 
and  astonishing  statements  Bess  uttered. 

They  were  fed  their  dinner  in  the  same 
hurried,  nervous  way  as  they  were  fed  their 
breakfast,  punctuating  their  bites  of  food  with 
shakes  and  reprimands  and  sometimes  ex¬ 
travagantly  penitent  kisses;  but  it  was  never 
the  sort  of  meal  they  liked  or  needed,  although 
their  opinions  were  of  no  consequence.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  put  in  their  big  white  carriage, 
no  longer  adorned  with  bows  and  white  em¬ 
broidered  covers,  and  left  on  the  little  porch 
to  enjoy  freezing  discomfort.  There  were 
no  more  lovely  walks  through  the  park  with 
admirers  stopping  the  carriage  at  every  turn 
of  the  path.  The  children  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  came  to  smile  at  them,  and  the  twins  felt 
it  most  unjust  that  their  mother  sent  them 
away  in  unkind  fashion,  saying  to  her  sons: 
“No  horrid  germs  must  come  near  them,  no 
indeed!” — tucking  an  extra  blanket  oyer  the 
foot  of  the  carriage  and  then  vanishing! 

It  was  not  an  attractive  outlook,  the  twins 
decided;  a  multitude  of  similar  and  uninter¬ 
esting  cottages  and  poorly  dressed  children 
playing  in  the  street  Women  with  shawls 
over  their  heads  walked  up  and  down,  and 
women  in  cheap  finery  walked  up  and  down, 
talking  loudly  to  each  other.  There  were 
always  men  dressed  in  working-clothes  and 
carrying  lunch-pails  going  by  and  a  motley 
collection  of  mongrel  dogs,  none  of  which 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  twins. 

The  twins  had  tried  to  walk  about,  to  stand 
up  at  the  kiddy-coop  railing  and  receive  ap¬ 
plause  for  so  doing,  but  their  mother  only 
regretted  this  activity. 


* ■  JDOTHERSOME  mites,”  she  had  said  one 
^  particularly  stormy,  dull  day;  “you’ll  be 
walking  all  over  everywhere,  in  my  way  and 
upsetting  everything.” 

Deciding  to  do  their  pedestrian  exercises 
outdoors,  they  .had  succeeded  in  toppling  out 
of  the  carriage  head-first,  the  neighborhood 
congregating  to  see  if  they  were  killed  or 
merely  maimed.  But  their  mother  had  seen 
fit  to  be  annoyed  rather  than  alarmed,  wheel¬ 
ing  them  inside  and  “dumping  them”  back 
into  the  kiddy-coop. 

“Stay  there!”  she  had  said  crossly.  “Will 
you  never  let  me  have  any  time  to  myself?” 

When  the  father  would  return,  the  twins 
felt  quite  chirked  up,  since  he  played  with 
them  and  tried  to  teach  them  how  to  express 
their  wise  and  multitudinous  thoughts.  He 
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said  they  were  “as  pale  as  potato-sprouts;” 
she  ought  to  give  them  a  tonic;  they  did  not 
have  enough  fresh  air;  he  was  sure  they  were 
neglected. 

He  would  eat  his  weird  dinner  in  silence, 
except  for  smiling  at  the  twins,  and  after 
dinner  he  would  smoke  his  pipe  and  read  a 
paper  while  their  mother  battled  with  the 
dishes  and  put  the  twins  to  bed. 

Here  their  account  of  the  family  misfor¬ 
tunes  ended.  Tucked  away  at  half-past  six, 
whether  or  no,  they  could  not  oversee  the 
misunderstandings  which  ensued  between 
their  parents. 

Nor  were  the  days  when  their  father  slept 
because  he  worked  nights  any  rosier,  for  the 


door  was  closed  leading  out  of  the  front  room, 
lest  they  disturb  him,  and  their  mother  was 
more  tense  and  cross  than  usual. 


(OCCASIONALLY  callers  came,  at  which  time 
^  their  mother  was  dangerously  light-spirited 
and  gay,  telling  all  sorts  of  shameful  fibs 
about  “It’s  a  lark — of  course  only  temporary,” 
and  “My  maid  just  left  me;  terrible  to  be 
alone,”  or  “Going  to  build  very  soon,  we’ve 
a  lot  picked  out,”  and  “Father’s  house  too 
large  for  us  and  too  hard  for  Jim  to  go  back 
and  forth  without  a  car — going  to  get  a  car 
shortly — a  closed  one,”  she  thought,  and  so 
on.  Upon  such  occasions  the  twins  were 
petted  beyond  all  reason,  dressed  in  their 
finery,  and  given  to  understand  that  they 
must  appear  the  happiest,  most  contented 
babies  in  the  world.  Although  they  felt  it 
a  most  hypocritical  situation  and  deserving 
of  exposure,  they  rejoiced,  since  it  hinted  of 
bygone  days  when  one  murmur  from  them 
brought  the  entire  household  to  their  feet! 

But  what  happened  when  the  twins  were 
not  about  was  equally  inharmonious.  For 
Bess’s  attitude  had  become  that  of  a  woman 
who  was  making  the  best  out  of  the  worst, 
convinced  there  was  no  escape  for  her  at  the 
present  time.  Pride  and  love  for  Jim  had 
temporarily  changed  to  determination  to 
■win  out  and  indifference.  The  pendulum  had 
swung  to  the  other  extreme  for  Bess  as  well 


as  for  Jim. 

At  first  she  had  still  hoped  for  the  old  ado¬ 
ration  and  tenderness  when  Jim  should  see  her 
honest  effort  and  loyalty.  But  he  gave  her 
nothing  but  criticism,  and  he  lived  his  own 
life,  such  as  it  was,  with  a  certain  kind  of  self¬ 
ish  enjoyment. 

Jim  worked  overtime  and  proved  what  he 
had  always  told  Bess — that  when  a  chance 
came  to  work  he  would  be  worthy  of  it.  He 
made  friends  with  the  powers  that  be  at  the 
plant  and  his  time  for  promotion  was  not  so 
far  off  as  for  many  a  young  man  similarly 
circumstanced. 


YA^HEN  promotion  came  it  meant  that  Jim 
v  v  would  no  longer  have  the  physical  toil  and 
long  hours  with  ordinary  pay.  He  would  be 
in  a  position  to  really  live — as  one  of  the  head 
men  had  assured  him — to  save  some  money 
and  buy  a  home.  At  which  Jim,  thinking  of 
his  past  folly  and  the  debt  which  was  his 
albatross,  went  to  work  with  double  the  zest 
and  treble  the  ambition. 

Like  any  extremist,  Jim  blamed  Bess  and 
her  people  for  the  situation.  He  did  not  yet 
realize  his  own  weak  part  in  the  matter,  al¬ 
though  the  daily  grind  was  eradicating  that 


same  weakness.  Jim  told  himself  he  had 
“loved  Bess  too  much” — which  was  not  true. 
He  had  merely  loved  her  unwisely. 

While  the  twins  grew  paler  and  thinner 
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Their  Recipe 

For  Making  Pork  and  Beans 


At  a  famous  restaurant  a  connoisseur  found  liis  ideal  Pork  and  Beans. 
One  day  he  asked  the  waiter  to  find  out  how  they  baked  them.  The 
waiter  brought  him,  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  the  emptied  can  of  Yan  Camp  s. 

That’s  the  secret  when  j’ou  find  superlative  Baked  Beans  at  home  oi 
anywhere.  Tliev  were  baked  in  the  Van  Camp  kitchens,  under  new -day 
methods,  by  our  scientific  cooks. 

Why  Van  Camp’s  Excel 


Culinary  experts,  college  trained, 
Famous  chefs  have  helped  perfect  tl 


Women  experts  judge 
them 


Domestic  science  experts  are  the  judges 
at  Van  Camp’s.  Scientists  and  chefs  are 
the  creators,  but  women  represent  the 
housewife.  They  say  when  the  dish  is 
right. 


have  studied  this  dish  for  years, 
e  sauce.  Domestic  science  experts 
have  been  watching  every  step. 

Then  we  built  and  equipped  the 
finest  kitchen  in  the  world  to  bake 
this  dish  in  their  exacting  ways. 


The  beans  are  selected  by  analy¬ 
sis.  The  water  used  is  freed  from 
minerals,  for  minerals  make  skins 
tough. 

Modern  steam  ovens  are  used  in 
the  baking.  Thus  high  heat  is  ap¬ 
plied  for  hours.  The  beans  are 
fitted  to  easily  digest.  Yet  every 
bean  is  mellow,  mealy,  whole. 

They  are  baked  in  sealed  con¬ 
tainers  so  the  flavor  can’t  escape. 
They  are  baked  with  a  sauce  which 
was  never  matched  in  delightful 
tang  and  zest. 

Thus  we  have  created  a  new-style 
Baked  Bean.  And  in  millions  of 
homes  it  gives  this  dish  an  entirely 
new  position. 

You  and  your  folks  have  a  sur¬ 
prise  in  store  when  you  first  serve 
a  dish  of  Van  Camp’s. 


Pork  and 
Beans 

Three  sizes,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce-Also  Without  It 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 


Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 


Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp’s 
Tomato  Soup 

The  result  of  hundreds  of 
tests.  One  of  our  18 
famous  soups. 


Van  Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


Italian  style,  famous  for 
its  matchless  cheese  and 
sauce. 


Van  Camp’s 
Evaporated  Milk 


As  thick  as  rich  cream. 
Fully  twice  as  rich  as 
milkman’s  milk  in  butter 
fat  and  solids. 
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Protected  By  These  Wonderful  Pages 

A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BOOK  has  been  written  on  the  subject  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  every  mother  and  home-maker— on  how  to  regulate  the  diet  of  both 
children  and  grown-ups  so  as  to  keep  them  well  and  happy. 


Leading  Authorities  on  the  subject  of 
diet  are  the  authors— Dr.  E.V.  McCollum 
and  Miss  Nina  Simmonds,  heads  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Hygiene  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Authorities  in  every  part  of  the  country 
commend  it  as  the  final  word  on  this 
all-important  subject. 

The  Marcli  Delineator  devoted  a  full  page 
to  its  review,  praising  it  in  the  highest 
terms.  Scores  of  leading  doctors,  nurses 
and  dieticians  recommend  that  every 
mother  use  it  in  planning  the  family  meals. 
It  tells  why  children  are  sickly  and  under¬ 
nourished — why  we  older  people  “catch” 
diseases — why  we  grow  old  and  fat  and 
lose  our  hair,  when  we  ought  to  be  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

The  leading  book  dealer 


It  has  removed  the  maze  of  technicalities 
which  have  beclouded  the  subject  of  diet. 
It  makes  the  whole  matter  as  plain  and 
easily  understood  as  A  B  C. 

No  study  is  required — no  changes  in  the 
dishes  which  the  family  like  are  asked. 
Just  a  proper  grouping  of  foods  including 
certain  protective  foods  which  you  can 
buy  at  any  corner  store,  such  as  milk, 
spinach,  lettuce  and  the  like.  And  it  will 
actually  save  from  $10  to  $20  on  the 
family’s  monthly  food  bills.  In  short  it 
will  add  more  to  the  actual  happiness 
and  well-being  of  any  family  than  many 
times  its  price  spent  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  mother  and 
home-maker  at  least  to  examine  this 
remarkable  book.  Let  us  take  the  risk. 


I  ie  leading:  book  dealer  in  your  community  probably  has  the  exclusive  agency  for  this  book 
Just  tell  ns  on  a  fiost  card  that  you  want  to  see  this  book.  IVe  will  deliver  it,  without  charge 
direct  or  through  our  agency.  If  it  f roves  all  we  say,  you  fay  $3.65 ;  if  not,  return  the  book. 

FREDERICK  C.  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

68  MULLETT  STREET  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


EVERY  mother  will  appreciate  the  com¬ 
bination  of  artistic  beauty  and  practical 
utility  presented  in  this  newest  Bloch  pro¬ 
duction.  The  graceful  sweep  of  hood  and 
body  actually  suggest  the  charm  and  com¬ 
fort  provided  by  this  clever  creation.  Snug 
enough  for  the  tiniest  tot,  its  reclining 
back  gives  ample  room  for  a  sound  sleep 
for  even  the  largest  three-year-old  kiddie 
you  ever  saw! 


Every  Baby  Deserves  a 

BLOCH 

CHARIOT 


Improved  light-weight  running  gear  makes  the 
Chariot  delightfully  easy  to  handle.  It  is  made 
of  genuine  reed ,  as  are  all  Bloch  Go-Carts,  and 
only  the  finest  materials  are  used  throughout. 
Bloch  Baby  Carriages  have  been  famous  for 
over  thirty  years  for  their  superior  quality  and 
workmanship  and  for  the  extra  years  of  service 
they  give.  The  new  Bloch  models  maybe  seen 
at  the  best  stores  in  almost  any  city  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Ask  especially  to  see  the  Bloch  Chariot. 


Two  Mothers  Qet  Together”  is  the  title  of  an  instructive  little  book¬ 
let  we  have  just  published.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you  free  on  request. 

We  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

BLOCH  GO-CART  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Baby  Carriage  of  the  Nation 


RUBENS  INFANT  SHIRTS 

For  All  Babies 

This  wonderful  little  coat¬ 
shaped  shirt,  double  thick  over 
chest  and  stomach,  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  infancy. 

It  insures  protection  where  it  is  most' 
needed — to  the  sensitive  vital  organs. 

ALL  the  time 

Baby  needs  his  Rubens  all  the  year 
round  to  keep  him  safe  from  weather 
changes. 

Made  in  all  materials  for  children  of 
all  ages.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  to 
us.  For  your  protection,  insist  on  the 
genuine  RUBENS. 

Manufactured  only'  by 

RUBENS  &  MARBLE,  Inc. 

6  North  Market  Street  Chicago 


Look  for  this  Trade-Mark 


Put  on  and  off 
like  r.  coat 

Always  fits 
perfectly 


NO  BUTTONS  NO  TROUBLE 

Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat..  Off. 


Concluded  from  page  3  0 

OUR  CHILDREN’S 
MUSIC 


one  perhaps  more  difficult,  but  which  has 
to  be  met  by  many  mothers,  and  that 
is  how  to  proceed  with  the  training  of  her 
daughter  who  is  gifted  with  an  unusually  good 
voice.  If  a  mother  has  been  herself  a  well- 
schooled  singer,  she  will  know  how  to  proceed. 
If  not,  she  will  feel  as  though  alone  on  an  un¬ 
charted  sea. 

A  girl  with  a  fine  voice,  brought  up  with  that 
knowledge  of  good  music  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  will  be  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  a 
musical  foundation  when  she  starts  in  to  study 
seriously.  But  always  I  would  advise  that  the 
future  singer  be  taught  one  instrument  as 
early  as  practicable.  Let  that  instrument 
invariably  be  the  one  of  her  own  choice,  piano, 
violin,  or  whatever  she  desires.  If  no  other 
instrument  but  a  cabinet  organ  is  available, 
let  her  learn  to  play  on  that.  Under  any  and 
all  conditions,  though,  she  will  need  the 
technical  foundation  of  instrumental  study. 

No  more  unfortunate  mistake  could  be  made 
by  a  girl  singer  than  to  fancy  that  she  must 
lock  herself  up  within  the  boundaries  of  music 
and  stay  there,  oblivious  to  every  other  branch. 
Her  general  schooling  is  of  equal  importance. 
She  must  know  many  things  to  be  a  well- 
equipped  singer.  Much  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  can  be  studied  out  by  her  alone, 
from  history,  from  all  books  of  general  in¬ 
formation,  and  from  poetry. 

^pHE  future  singer,  too,  should  not  be  afraid 
of  physical  work.  Nothing  hurts  a  healthy 
voice.  I  have  been  singing  for  forty-two  years. 

I  have  my  many  concert  engagements.  But 
when  I  am  at  home  I  work  in  my  house:  I  wash 
my  shirt-waists,  I  cook,  I  help  in  my  garden. 

I  drink  a  great  deal  of  water ;  I  oat  plain  meals ; 
at  home  I  am  in  bed  by  nine  o’clock,  and  rested 
to  get  up  and  begin  the  next  day  early.  That 
is  my  recipe  for  keeping  young,  keeping  my 
voice,  and  keeping  my  heart  fresh. 

1  know  what  the  joy  of  singing  means  to  any 
with  a  voice;  I  know  that  if  I  could  no  longer 
sing  I  should  be  the  unhappiest  of  women. 
And  so,  all  I  have  said  and  all  I  shall  say 
regarding  the  young  girl  singer  is  inspired  by 
deepest  sympathy. 

No  girl  should  begin  cultivating  her  voice 
until  she  is  sixteen,  and  only  then  if  she  is 
sufficiently  grown  and  developed  physically. 
When  she  does  begin,  if  the  home  atmosphere 
has  been  made  musical,  and  she  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  school  studies,  her  previous  training 
will  prove  invaluable.  Three  or  four  years  of 
vocal  study,  at  least,  will  be  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  her  to  sing  professionally.  It  can  not  be 
accomplished  in  less  time. 

But  when  she  does  start  in  to  study,  I  beg 
of  you  do  not  seek  out  for  her  a  teacher  from 
among  “the  most  famous.”  Let  her  study 
where  she  is.  You  will  find  a  better  teacher 
for  her  in  your  home  town  than  in  a  big  city. 
The  teacher  in  a  small  town  is  more  ambitious 
to  “deliver  the  goods,”  as  the  expressive  saying 
goes.  In  great  cities  a  tremendous  percentage 
of  the  vocal  teachers  are  fakers. 


gHE  does  not  need  to  go  to  New  York  or  to  any 
center  until  later,  when  she  wishes  to  hear 
opera  for  the  improvement  of  her  singing  style. 
Fine  concerts  are  to-day  to  be  heard  every¬ 
where.  The  world’s  greatest  musicians  we 
now  have  with  us  right  here  in  America.  She 
does  not  need  to  go  to  Europe,  where  she  will 
be  robbed  right  and  left.  So  let  her  stay  at 
home  and  study  and,  while  she  does  it,  help 
mother.  It  will  do  her  good. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  positively  desired 
to  send  her  away  for  study,  there  are  American 
institutions  where  nothing  is  taught  but  music; 
like,  for  instance,  the  one  at  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Such  will  do  her  a  vaster  deal  of  good  than  any 
foreign  training.  Otherwise,  having  found  a 
good  teacher  for  her  in  your  home  town,  let 
her  stick  to  him.  Constant  change  of  teachers 
means  constant  delay  in  her  career. 

But  say  to  your  daughter  for  me  this:  When 
you  go  to  the  great  city  and  attend  the  opera, 
go  prepared  to  hear  it  and  to  gain  from  it. 
When  the  curtain  falls,  go  home,  think  over 
the  performance;  get  up  fresh  and  happy  to 
apply  to  your  work  what  you  have  heard. 
Standing  about  the  stage-door,  as  hero- 
worshiping  young  girls  have  been  known  to 
do,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  famous  tenor 
or  prima  donna,  means  cold  feet  and  sneezing. 
Gratified  curiosity,  even  though  prompted  by 
admiration,  will  not  help  your  singing  voice. 

P) O  NOT  think  that  I  speak  sharply.  This 
comes  from  my  heart  for  your  own  good. 
When  one  is  young,  one  needs  a  mother’s 
caution  as  to  forethought,  a  caution  that 
should  be  ever  preciously  remembered,  for 
forethought  in  all  directions  is  to  the  young 
girl  singer  of  as  great  or  even  greater  value 
than  her  voice. 

THE  RAGGEDY  DOLL’S 
GOOD-BY 


\Y J HAT  is  it  dear  heart?  “Too  biq  for 
W  dolls?” 

Is  that  what  the  wise  folk  say? 

You  “must  say  good-by  to  your  childhood 
friends, 

For  you’re  twelve  years  old  to-day.” 


The  dear  little  lady  with  flaxen  hair, 

And  the  darling  with  black  eyes  bright, 
And  dearest  of  all,  the  “raggedy  doll,” 
Must  be  hidden  away  from  sight. 


Ah,  dear  little  girl,  I  know,  I  know; 

For  the  very  saddest  day 
Is  the  day  that  comes  to  us,  one  and  all, 
When  we  lay  our  dolls  away. 

The  beautiful  doll  of  Innocence, 

And  the  sturdy  doll  called  Truth. 

And  the  saddest  of  all,  the  “raggedy  doll,” 
The  unquestioning  faith  of  Youth. 

— Walter  Pulitzer 


Mellin’s 

Food 

Mellin’s  Food, 
prepared  with  milk, 
is  rich  in  all  the 
tissue  forming  ele- 
ments  that  the 
baby’s  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  body  demands. 

Write  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle 
of  Meltin' s  Food  today 

Mellin’s  Food  Company 

Boston.  Mass. 


A  Twist 

ofihe 
Wrzst- 
A  Flood 
of  Heat 

I  TSALYTE,  the 
new  heating 
invention,  makes  every  gas- 
jet  a  furnace  for  chilly 
weather  heating.  No  shov¬ 
eling.  No  coal  bills.  A  mere 
twist  of  the  wrist! 

New  in  principle,  beauti¬ 
fully  designed,  safe,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  durable— Usalyte 
the  heating  marvel! 

In  two  styles:  for  heating  only  or, 
with  the  new  and  exclusive  in-built 
mantle,  for  heating  and  lighting. 

With  the  mantle,  for  <£<^25 
heating  and  lighting  ■  .  .  . 

For  heating  only.  $1.75 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us.  Take  no 
inferior  substitute.  Dept.  D 


JL  I.ROBIN  &S0NS  Inc. 


/j/fvueacturers  or  the 

F/FJOUS  USFtYTE GAS  CMHTLES 


130rU3TSt^PARKA« 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Doll  Outfits 

On  rainy  days  make 
frills  and  furbelows, 
ruffles  and  pretty 
paper  dresses  for 
Dolly  with  Denni¬ 
son’s  Doll  Outfit. 
Fine  for  gifts.  At 
10,000  Dealers. 

Send  2  cents 

Dennison,  Dept.  G,  for  “Christmas  Book.” 


What  Next 


Maternity  Corset 

The  perfect  corset  for  the  Expectant. Mother. 
Gives  ample  support  without  compressing; 
readily  adjustable.  Harmonizes  the  figure  and 
conceals  condition.  Over  a  million  worn. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  1o  us  direct 
FRFF  A  big  76  page  Style  Rook  describing  this  corset 
and  other  Maternity  Wearing  Apparel  sent  free. 

Lane  Bryant  dd-pi  ‘  fifth  av«  New'iork 
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His  Music 
Masterpieces 

and  2,000  others 

all  15c  each 

YOU  know  Paderewski’s  “Men- 
uet”- — his  masterful  composi¬ 
tion  is  world  famous.  But,  do 
you  know  that  you  can  buy  it  for 
15c — beautifully  printed  on  the  best 
of  paper — certified  to  be  correct  as 
the  master  wrote  it? 

That  is  the  achievement  of  Century 
Certified  Edition  Sheet 
Music  —  for  15c  you  can 
select  from  masterpieces 
like  “  Madrigale,”  “II 
Trovatore,”  “Humor¬ 
esque,"  “Barcarolle,” 

‘Melody  in  F,”  “ But¬ 
terfly,”  “Harlekin,” 

“ Shepherd’s  Dance,” 

“First  Tarantelle ,” 

‘Grand  Marche  de  Con¬ 
cert,”  “11  Puritani,”  “The 
Brook,”  “La  Scintilla,” 

'  ‘Mazurka  No.  2,  ”  “The  Palms,  ” 
and  practically  all  the  other 
standard  classics. 

Insist  on  Century  Edition 

When  you  buy  music,  select  the  dealer 
who  has  Century.  You’ll  get  the  best 
music  at  a  real  saving  and  deal  with 
a  merchant  who  is  fair-minded  and 
broad-minded.  Remember,  Cen¬ 
tury  at  15c  means  a  low  profit 
for  him.  Insist  on  Century. 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply 
you,wewill.  Catalogue  of  over 
2,000  classical  and  standard 
compositions  free  on  request.  _ 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Martin’s  “ Elementary 
Rudiments  for  the  Piano” 
and  Jahn’s  “ Elementary 
Rudiments  for  the  Violin.” 
CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 
229  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


orham  •  t 

Silver 

^ Polish 

quickly  restores  the  original 
brightness  and  lustre  to  tar¬ 
nished,  stained  silverware,  and  its 
occasional  use  maintains  them. 

Gorham  Silver  Polish  does  not 
scratch,  nor  will  it  harm  in  any  way. 

Made  in  CAKE— CREAM- 
POWDER.  A  generous  sample 
of  either  postpaid  for  ten  cents. 

The  GORHAM  COMPANY 
Silversmiths  &  Goldsmiths 
Silver  Polish  Dept.  21,  Providence,  R.I. 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sales  Agents  tit;  all 

Hero  York,  London,  Toronto  Jewelers 
Druggists 
Grocers 
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Gordon  8^  Dilworth 

REAL 

ORANGE 

MARMALADE 

made  from  wild  bitter  oranges. 

Superior  in  Quality  and  Flavor 
AT  YOUR  DEALER 


A  teaspoonful  to  a  breakfastcup  of 
hot  milk — a  splendid  body-builder  for 
children. 
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VACUUM  CLEANER 
VIRTUES 


their  manufacturers  claiming  to  get  a  greater 
efficiency  in  that  way,  because  the  dirt 
needs  to  be  lifted  only  a  short  distance  on 
a  straight  line  from  the  floor  to  get  into  the 
dust-bag.  With  horizontally  installed  motors 
the  ah’  current  with  the  dust  has  to  turn  a 
corner  to  get  into  the  bag.  It  is  less  trouble 
to  oil  a  motor  from  the  top,  but  grease-cups 
beneath  the  motor,  from  which  wicks  extend  to 
the  bearings,  are  considered  better  in  several 
ways.  The  machine  does  not  require  such  fre¬ 
quent  oiling  with  the  grease-cup  system,  nor 
does  the  oil  run  out  from  the  bottom  upon  the 
carpet,  as  it  may  with  the  one  oiled  from  the  top. 

The  bag  ought  to  empty  easily,  and  should 
have  a  partition  in  it  so  that  dirt  already  in  the 
bag  can  settle  down  without  being  disturbed 
again  by  the  inrushing  air.  Otherwise  “back¬ 
pressure”  is  created  and  the  efficiency  is  natu¬ 
rally  diminished.  The  bag  should  be  readily 
attached  and  detached.  It  should  act  as  a 
sieve,  letting  out  the  air,  but  keeping  the  dirt  in. 
Some  cleaners  have  the  electric  switch  down 
near  the  motor,  where  it  can  be  operated  by  the 
foot.  This  is  a  little  more  inconvenient  in 
some  ways  than  when  the  switch  is  on  the 
handle,  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  the  cord  going  to 
the  top  of  the  handle  and  possibly  getting  in 
the  way. 

Ease  in  carrying  a  cleaner  around,  from  one 
floor  to  another,  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
its  being  of  light  weight;  the  balance  of  the 
machine  has  a  good  bit  to  do  with  it;  a 
very  light  cleaner  may  be  awkward  to  carry. 
Most  electric  vacuum  cleaners  cost  between 
forty  and  sixty-five  dollars;  the  attachments 
cost  from  eight  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  in 
addition. 


ATTACHMENTS 

'T'HERE  are  attachments  for  all  vacuum 

cleaners,  so  that  upholstery,  mattresses  and 
different  articles  of  furniture  and  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  house  may  be  cleaned.  A 
cleaner  which  has  to  be  turned  upside  down  to 
put  on  the  attachments  is  less  convenient  than 
one  which  can  be  left  in  the  normal  position 
for  such  work;  with  some  machines  oil  will 
probably  run  out  on  the  floor  if  the  machine  is 
inverted. 

Attachments  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  A  narrow-mouthed  nozle  attachment 
sucks  dirt  from  beneath  the  tufts  of  the  mat¬ 
tress,  and  pulls  out  dust  from  the  hollows 
of  the  davenport — places  where  beating  or 
dusting  would  do  no  good.  Books  are  cleaned 
without  the  back-breaking  work  of  lifting 
them  out  of  the  bookcase  and  wiping  each 
separately — and  this  not  only  annually,  but 
monthly,  or  weekly  if  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  corners  of  the  stairs,  and  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  spindles,  which  prove  so  inaccessible 
to  either  broom  or  oil  mop  are  easily  cleaned, 
and  the  carpet  is  “whipped”  without  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  stairs. 

Dust  which  unavoidably  collects  behind  and 
between  the  radiators  in  even  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  homes  is  either  sucked  out  by  a  narrow, 
long-nozled  tube,  or  is  blown  out  where  it  can 
be  easily  reached.  Even  the  inside  of  the 
piano  is  no  longer  private,  for  there,  too,  we 
blow  the  dust  out  where  we  can  reach  it. 

Portieres  are  insured  against  the  ravages  of 
moths  if  they  are  cleaned  more  than  semi¬ 
annually,  and  even  gathered  lamp-shades, 
cushions,  and  tapestried  furniture  come  in  for 
their  share  of  cleaning,  and  readily  give  up 
dust  which  could  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 
Moldings  also  are  easily  reached  with  the 
long,  light  tube  designed  for  the  purpose, 
making  a  ladder  or  the  dining-room  chair 
unnecessary. 

How  many  housekeepers  have  ever  thought 
of  using  the  vacuum  cleaner  for  changing  the 
covers  on  their  feather  pillows?  You  know 
the  usual  preliminaries — an  empty  room  if 
possible,  covered  hair,  and  cotton  clothes — 
now  no  longer  necessary  if  a  vacuum  cleaner 
is  available  for  use.  The  clean  slip  is  fastened 
securely  to  the  opening  which  usually  holds  the 
bag.  A  small  opening  in  the  old  pillow  is 
slipped  over  and  fastened  to  the  short  tube 
used  for  the  attachments,  the  button  turned, 
and  presto — the  clean  slip  is  filled  with  feathers. 


NON-ELECTRIC  CLEANERS 

W  H  EN  electricity  is  not  available,  good  work 
may  be  done  with  one  of  the  hand  vacu¬ 
um  cleaners.  Vacuum  sweepers  are  good,  dur¬ 
able  devices,  and  are  of  great  help  in  keeping 
a  house  clean.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary 
carpet-sweeper  in  that  they  have  a  bellows 
operated  by  the  wheels,  which  creates  a  suction, 
drawing  the  dirt  through  the  opening  in  front 
of  the  sweeper.  The  brush  operates  from  the 
movement  of  the  wheels  as  in  an  ordinary 
carpet-sweeper.  These  sweepers  are  usually 
made  with  a  larger  box  than  the  ordinary 
carpet-sweeper.  They  cost  between  seven  and 
ten  dollars;  are  durable  and  do  good  work. 

There  are  hand  vacuum  cleaners  on  the 
market,  which  are,  of  course,  less  costly  than 
electrical  cleaners  and  which  also  do  good 
work.  Some  of  them  look  a  great  deal  like  the 
electrical  vacuum  cleaners  with  the  same  sort 
of  a  bag  and  nozle.  All  these  hand  devices  are 
necessarily  harder  to  push  than  the  electrical 
cleaners. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE 
BROOK 

A  brook’s  a  baby  river 
That’s  lost  itself  away 
Among  the  hills  and  valleys 
And  always  seems  to  say: 

“ I’m  coming,  coming,  coming. 

Oh,  mother,  wait  for  me. 

And  we  will  run  together 
To  meet  the  shining  sea,” 

— Francis  McKinnon  Morton 


Hamilton  Beach 
Vacuum  Sweeper 


Thorough, yet  Silent 

You  will  be  grateful  for  the 
kindly  quiet  of  the  Hamilton 
Beach  Vacuum  Sweeper.  It  goes, 
about  its  job  with  no  fuss  at  all,  do¬ 
ing  its  work  thoroughly  without 
whining  or  screeching. 

Its  cleaning  power  is  multiplied 
by  the  motor-driven  brush,  so  that 
it  is  incomparably  capable.  From 
corded  bumper  to  handle-tip,  every 
detail  points  to  quality  and  lasting¬ 
ness.  And  it  has  that  touch  of 
beauty  which  is  common  to  well- 
made  things. 

It  is  recommended  by  its  price, 
its  guarantee,  and  its  builders :  Ham¬ 
ilton  Beach,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
world’s  largest  makers  of 
household  motors. 
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T hone  Your  Dealer 
for  a  Free  Trial 
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Men's  Pajun- 
ions.  Comfort¬ 
able  One-Piece 
Pajamas.  No 
binding  drawstring: 
at  waist— no  pulling: 
up  of  coat— no  slip¬ 
ping:  down  of  trou¬ 
sers.  Will  appeal  to 
all  who  find  two- 
piece  pajamas  un¬ 
comfortable.  Also 
styles  for  women.  In 
flannelette  and  sum¬ 
mer  materials. 


Women’s  Nigrhtgrowns.  Made 
of  Brighton  Flannelette, in  a  great  variety 
of  designs  and  trims.  Sizes  34,  36,  88, 
40;  extra  sizes,  42,  44,  46.  Tailored  for 
roominess  at  bust,  armholes  and  hips. 
Made  in  summer  materials,  too. 


Comfortable 
and  Chic 


Brighton-Carlsbad  fall  and  winter  weight  sleepingwear  gives  warmth,  and  therefore 
comfort,  in  the  cool,  ventilated  bedroom.  Made'of  soft  downy  flannelettes  and  kindred 
material,  generously  cut  for  freedom  of  movement.  Women’s  garments  specially  tailored 
to  give  extra  room  at  bust,  armholes  and  hips.  Many  chic  and  dainty  styles  from 
which  to  select. 


Child’s  Sleep¬ 
ers.  Attractive 
styles,  with  special 
features,  offered  for 
youngsters.  Of  gen¬ 
erous  size  and  ex- 
cellent  workman¬ 
ship.  For  winter  and 
summer  wear. 


For  All  the  Family 

Brighton-Carlsbad  Sleepingwear  is  made 
for  men,  women  and  children — in  materials 
for  summer  and  winter  wear.  There  are 
517  styles  in  all — always  a  garment  to  suit 
individual  preference.  Developed  to  pres¬ 


ent  perfection  through  57  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience. 

Write  for  Free  Nightie  Book 

Send  for  free  Nightie  Book  picturing- and  describ¬ 
ing  garments  for  all  the  family.  When  buying  ask 
the  dealer  to  unpin  Brighton-Carlsbad.  Note  the 
fine  materials,  generous  cut,  aud  workmanship. 


Contrast  this 
Brighton  -  Carlsbad 
gown  at  the  left,  full 
in  bust,  skirt  and 
body,  with  the  usual 
gown  skimped 
through  the  body 
and  simply  flared  out 
at  the  feet  to  give 
walking  room. 


Large  sleeves  and 
wide  armholes  make 
Brighton  -  Carlsbad 
more  comfortable. 
No  binding  or  tear¬ 
ing  put.  Enough  but¬ 
tons  so  front  does 
not  gap  or  pull  apart. 


On  pajamas  and 
one-piece  sleepers, 
a  button  at  ankle 
keeps  garment  leg 
snugly  down.  No 
chance  for  trousers 
to  work  up.  A  fiords 
extra  warmth. 


H.  B.  GLOVER  COMPANY,  Dept.  16,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Dealers:  Write  us  now  and  arrange  to  handle  this  fastest  selling  line  for  next  spring  and  fall  (1921). 


From  Youth  to  Old  Age 
— You  Need  Good  Light 

UsetheQuick-Lite.  It  is  akin  to  daylight.  Young  eyes  stay 
young  under  its  clear,  white  rays.  And  older  eyes,  denied 
the  benefit  of  good  light  in  youth,  find  restful  aid  in  the 

(ojeman  Quick-Lite 

“The  Sunshine  of  the  Night** 

Sold  by  20,000  Merchants  and  used  in  a  million  happy 
homes.  If  not  on  sale  near  you,  write  Dept.  B-2 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

Wichita  St.  Paul  Toledo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Atlanta  Chicago 
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CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


than  was  to  be  desired,  Jim  went  growling 
forth  to  work  and  came  growling  home  again 
to  complain  of  his  lunches  or  his  dinner  or  the 
unheated  room  or  his  children’s  appearance 
or  Bess’s  extravagance.  Bess  comprehended 
the  situation  in  a  clearer  light  than  did  her 
husband. 

Just  why  this  should  be  was  a  matter  of 
speculation.  For  the  most  part  it  was  because 
Bess  had  been  the  more  guilty  and  her  con¬ 
stant  self-analysis  of  the  past  was  never-end¬ 
ing.  Jim  had  figuratively  scrap-heaped  the 
past  and  told  himself  that  he  was  not  to  blame. 
He  declined  to  search  for  the  fine  undercur¬ 
rents  which  had  brought  all  this  about. 
Moreover,  Bess  trusted  Jim.  Jim  neither 
trusted  nor  believed  in  Bess,  and  when  one 
lacks  faith,  no  matter  how  justifiable  the  lack 
may  be,  it  proves  a  closed  door  to  a  better 
understanding  of  whatever  matter  is  on  hand! 
Bess  had  that  faith,  bruised  and  rather  dis¬ 
couraged  as  it  was,  and  using  it  as  a  mental 
crutch  she  had  come  to  understand  their  tangle 
in  almost  impersonal  fashion. 

Not  that  she  blamed  her  parents  nor  her¬ 
self  less — she  merely  saw  Jim’s  weakness. 
To  have  mentioned  it  to  Jim,  so  cock-sure 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  manor  and  martyr 
to  the  Lymans,  would  only  have  added  fuel 
to  his  wrath.  But  it  was  the  truth,  and  Bess 
had  also  learned  that  ultimately  the  truth 
is  one’s  best  friend. 

JT  WAS  Christmas-time  when  the  twins  fell 
prey  to  that  unromantic  malady,  measles, 
and  Bess  went  to  nursing  them  as  best  she 
could,  letting  other  duties  slide.  Christmas 
Day  found  Jim  trying  to  roast  a  goose  and 
making  a  bad  mess  of  it.  A  few  faint  decora¬ 
tions  were  in  the  cottage- windows,  and  an 
untrimmed,  soraggly  tree  stood  neglected  on 
the  porch. 

The  twins  were  in  no  danger — they  were  the 
customary  fretful  and  wailing  children  in  a 
darkened  room  that  was  presided  over  by 
their  anxious  mother.  Despite  all  the  tilings 
their  mother  did  of  which  they  disapproved, 
the  twins  loved  her  and  respected  her  author¬ 
ity.  They  turned  to  her  as  they  had  once 
turned  to  their  grandmother  for  comfort;  she 
was  mother,  faulty,  uneven,  and  often  un¬ 
wise,  perhaps,  but  mother;  and  during  the 
long,  hard  months  she  had  come  to  understand 
and  to  place  a  new  value  on  what  that  word 
meant.  She  had  come  to  know  her  boys, 
what  each  faint  cry  indicated,  their  character¬ 
istic  gestures,  their  dispositions;  she  became 
used  to  providing  for  them,  thinking  ahead 
for  them,  and  as  she  did  so  she  remembered 
the  burden  that  her  mother  had  undertaken 
when  she  had  insisted  upon  doing  the  same 
thing.  The  washing  of  flanneLs  and  steril¬ 
izing  of  dishes,  the  making  of  custards  and 
broths,  the  endless  tasks  of  each  day  which 
the  twins  necessitated  having  done  for  them 
all  went  to  the  fitting  of  the  mother  to  her 
responsibility. 

SHE  was  a  light  sleeper  now,  so  she  could 
rouse  easily  if  the  boys  needed  her  to  come  to 
them  in  the  dark  and  lift  them  into  tender 
security.  As  she  had  done  this,  letting  her 
own  self  go  ungroomed,  bitter  toward  herself 
and  her  husband,  perhaps,  and  not  at  all  sure 
where  they  would  fetch  up,  Bess  had  had  her 
reward. 

No  longer  was  she  the  terlium  quid  with  her 
sons,  no  longer  could  any  one  ask  her  mother 
as  to  the  twins,  ignoring  Bess.  Bess  was  the 
center  of  attraction,  the  mainstay  of  the  little 
home,  her  word  was  authority,  she  was  ex¬ 
periencing  that  strange,  rich  joy  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  no  matter  if  it  involved  such  sordid  de¬ 
tails  as  watching  a  washer-woman  lest  she 
use  chemical  preparations  to  ruin  the  clothes, 
or  becoming  sldlled  in  cooking  a  meal  and  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  on  the  boys  as  she  did  so.  And  she 
loved  her  sons  as  she  served  them,  for  even 
her  reprimands  were  not  the  same  as  a  stran¬ 
ger’s,  theirs  would  have  been  brutal  and  long- 
remembered,  but  Bess  was  their  mother  and 
that  was  quite  different.  No  matter  how  she 
might  stay  aloof  from  Jim  and  a  closer  under¬ 
standing,  the  boys  were  hers  and  she  was 
authority  itself  in  the  small  establishment. 

When  they  had  been  taken  ill  and  Bess 
reproached  herself  for  possible  blame  in  the 
matter,  she  ignored  Jim’s  needs  to  attend  to 
the  boys.  Nor  did  the  children  turn  to  Jim 
during  the  worst  of  their  fever,  but  to  Bess, 
which  fact  consoled  and  inspired  her. 

The  wonderful  Christmas  packages  from 
Santa  Barbara,  as  well  as  one  from  Zoe,  re¬ 
called  to  Bess  that  she  had  done  nothing  for 
Jim’s  holiday.  Nor  had  he  for  hers.  A  few 
cheap  toys  lay  unopened  while  the  twins, 
spotted  and  wretched,  fretted  for  their  mother 
and  wore  her  patience  to  a  mere  shadow. 

Looking  at  the  gifts  his  in-laws  had  seen 
fit  to  bestow  upon  him,  Jim  felt  doubly  bitter 
toward  them.  He  resented  the  fact  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  write  them  lies.  Now  he  wanted  them 
to  know  the  disconcerting  truth,  since  they 
were  three  thousand  miles  away;  he  wanted 
the  satisfaction  of  having  them  be  wretched 
over  the  situation  and,  best  of  all,  helpless  to 
do  anything  about  it! 

JgESS  came  into  the  dining-room  where  the 
table  was  partially  set  for  dinner  and  the 
gifts  strewn  about. 

“Fine  billiards  for  us,  isn’t  it?”  Jim  asked, 
holding  up  a  pink-satin  negligee  that  had 
come  to  Bess.  “Just  right  for  sifting  the 
ashes.” 

“Yes,  and  the  white-silk  vest  for  your 
twenty-hour  shift  at  the  open-hearth  furnace,” 
she  retorted  to  his  surprise.  She  had  become 
impersonal  regarding  Jim’s  rudeness. 

“I  didn’t  buy  you  anything,”  he  added. 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  for  anything!” 

“The  money  for  the  children  will  have  to 
be  spent  for  the  doctor  and  medicine,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  pointing  at  the  check  which  the  Ly¬ 
mans  had  sent. 

“So  I  had  planned.”  Bess  went  into  the 
kitchen. 

“Are  they  asleep?”  He  followed  her. 

“Yes,  and  the  fever  almost  gone.  It  will 


be  a  long  convalescence;  they’d  almost  forget 
how  to  walk.  But  I  don’t  mind,  so  long  as 
there’s  no  danger.  What  did  you  think  you 
were  doing  with  this  goose?” 

“It’s  no  worse  than  the  crimes  you  per¬ 
petrate  and  call  regular  meals.  I  don’t  care 
about  any  Christmas  dinner,  anyway.” 

“Really?  I  never  should  have  thought  it.” 
“I’m  going  to  Morris  Heights  to  a  movie,” 
Jim  added.  “I’ve  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“Go  up  to  the  house  and  see  if  everything 
is  all  right;  it  will  save  me  the  trip.  Bring 
some  more  currant  jelly  and  the  extra  blankets 
in  mother’s  room.” 

“You  keep  lugging  their  stuff  over  here  and 
living  off  of  them  whether  or  no,”  Jim  ob¬ 
jected. 

“I  have  to,”  she  retorted.  “If  you  don’t 
get  the  jelly  and  blankets,  I  will.  I  want  it 
for  the  boys,  not  myself.” 

“All  right,”  he  conceded,  still  lingering  about 
the  kitchen  as  she  worked. 

“How  many  years  before  we’ll  be  out  of 
debt?”  Bess  asked  unexpectedly. 

“When  I’m  promoted  it  won’t  take  long. 
We've  certainly  made  no  headway  on  paying 
off  the  principal,  have  we?  But  we’ve  kept 
inside  my  salary.  What  made  you  ask?” 

“As  soon  as  we  are  out  of  debt,  I’m  going 
to  take  the  boys  and  go  it  alone,”  was  the 
spirited  prophecy.  “As  soon  as  my  people 
come  back - ” 

“Oh,  I  know — you’ll  be  there  with  a  wail 
and  complaint  that  would  wake  the  dead.” 

“No,  I  won’t — but  they  must  know  the 
truth.  They  must  let  us  alone  while  we  get 
on  our  feet,  too.  As  soon  as  you  are  pro¬ 
moted,  we  must  move  away  from  here;  it's 
unhealthy  for  the  children.  Your  interest- 
money  is  as  good  as  any  one  else’s  to  your 
brother-in-law,  and  he  wants  his  money  earn¬ 
ing  more  than  banks  will  give  him.  We 
must  live  decently,  even  if  simply.  Are  you 
agreed?” 

“When  I  get  a  real  salary,  yes.  I  don’t 
like  this  any  more  than  you  do,  but  there  was 
no  other  way  to  do.” 

“AND  when  you  have  paid  off  your  debt,”  she 
continued  as  if  he  had  not  spoken,  “I’ll 
take  the  boys  and  have  our  own  home.  I 
won’t  spend  my  life  embittering  yours — that 
is  what  I  seem  to  be  doing,  a  mental  aggrava¬ 
tion  to  you,  just  as  I  used  to  be  your  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  adoration.  You  use  me  as  your  whip¬ 
ping-boy  for  everything  that  is  unpleasant 
or  unfortunate— everything  that  happens,  I 
am  to  blame.  Everything  I  do  irritates  you — 
and  you  will  not  believe  in  me.  If  you  have 
changed  from  a  weak  boy  to  man  of  your 
family,  why  can  I  not  have  changed  from  a 
spoiled  child  to  mother  and  housewife?  But 
no,  you  still  think  me  a  spoiled  child  that  is 
only  temporarily  cowed  while  you  are  King 
of  the  Mountain,  as  we  children  used  to  say. 
That  is  not  true.  I  was  wrong  and  so  were 
you,  and  so  were  father  and  mother,  but  that 
is  no  reason  you  must  be  right  and  the  rest  of 
us  stay  wrong. 

“I’ve  done  my  penance,  and  I’ll  keep  on 
until  it’s  finished.  I’ve  been  just  as  game 
as  you,  only  in  a  different  way.  And  I’m 
mighty  glad  all  this  lias  happened.  I  wouldn’t 
go  back  to  the  old  way  for  anything  the  old 
life  could  offer.  But  if  I  can  come  out  to  this 
town  and  care  for  my  family  and  endure  your 
despising  and  mistrusting  me,  I  can  earn  a 
living  elsewhere!” 

Jim  whistled  softly.  This  was  a  new  and 
amazing  Bess.  “Ah,  so  you  do  not  love  me 
any  more,”  was  his  characteristic  masculine 
comment. 

“Be  honest,  Jim,  don’t  shove  it  all  onto 
me.  You  don’t  care  any  more  and  you  can 
not  forgive  me  for  having  made  you  weak. 
Well,  I  love  you  for  having  made  me  strong.” 
Unromantically,  Bess  went  to  peeling  potatoes. 
“But  it’s  not  the  foolish,  mad  love  we  used  to 
have — a  sort  of  aloof  feeling  as  if  a  surgeon 
had  reset  a  twisted  limb  and  made  it  straight 
for  all  time.  Do  you  understand?  Oh,  it 
isn’t  perfection — it  never  will  be.  But  at 
least  I’m  not  what  you  once  said,  an  idle  wo¬ 
man,  although  you  would  still  like  to  beat  me.” 

“TAO  YOU  think  I’d  give  up  my  boys?”  He 
ignored  her  question. 

“They  are  mine  and  they  would  not  give 
me  up.” 

“That’s  insane  talk — of  going  away.  We’re 
just  folks,  Bess,  and  we’ve  finished  with  ro¬ 
mance — it’s  the  way  all  married  people  grow 
toward  each  other.” 

“Finished  with  romance  but  not  with  love,” 
she  supplemented.  “The  two  are  far  apart 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  Prolonged  romance 
brings  unwise  results,  but  the  absence  of 
love  even  worse  ones.  You  may  not  be 
capable  of  love,  Jim,  only  of  romance — it 
seems  as  if  that  was  the  way  of  it.  But  what 
I  said  is  what  I’ll  do — I’ll  take  my  boys  and 
go  away  from  you  when  I’ve  seen  you  lift  the 
handicap.” 

The  postman  on  his  one  holiday-delivery 
interrupted  them  to  bring  a  multitude  of 
greetings.  As  Jim  sorted  them  out  he  came 
upon  an  impressive  envelope  suggesting  some¬ 
thing  more  important  than  a  Christmas  wish. 
It  was  the  announcement  of  Conger's  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Alicia  Van  Twill. 

He  brought  it  into  the  kitchen  to  show  his 
wife,  and  watched  her  as  she  read  the  en¬ 
graved  lines  of  information. 

“The  babies  are  awake,”  was  her  sole  re¬ 
sponse,  laying  it  aside.  “Dan  always  calls 
before  James.” 

She  did  not  mention  the  fact  of  Conger’s 
wedding  again.  She  was  the  aloof  and  imper¬ 
sonal  Bess,  on  her  mettle  to  prove  her  worth, 
seeming  even  older  and  wiser  than  Jim. 

JIM  went  to  Morris  Heights  and  to  the  mo¬ 
tion-picture  theater,  which  he  did  not  enjoy 
at  all,  and  he  brought  home  the  blankets  and 
jelly  without  further  comment.  Bess  stayed 
with  the  babies,  reading  over  her  Christmas 
messages  and  writing  her  people  a  most  un¬ 
real,  dazzling  account  of  the  Gainers’  holiday! 
Concluded  on  page  8  5 
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F  THE  THREE  GOOD  SPIRITS: 

Tale  of  Waua-sG-mo*  the  Legend  Maker 


DEAR  Boys  and  Girls:  Tomorrow  morning  at  break¬ 
fast  a  wonderful  thing  is  going  to  happen  to  you! 

At  your  plate,  hidden  in  a  bowl  of  a  new  kind  of  corn 
flakes,  will  be  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth! 

This  is  the  story  of  how  they  came  to  be  there  and  of 
how  they  got  their  names,  told  to  the  Indians  by  Wawa-sa- 
mo,  the  Legend  Maker,  at  the  Dance  of  the  Corn  Harvest 
—with  the  yellow  moon  hanging  in  the  sky,  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing  red  and  bright,  and  old  Anne-mee-kee,  the  Noise  Maker, 
beating  “Boom-te-boom-boom!”  on  his  drum. 

^ 

“Hear,  all  my  brothers,  I  am  Wawa-sa-mo,  the  Legend 
Maker,  wise  in  all  ways  of  the  birds  of  the  air  and  wild 
things  of  the  forests. 

“I  know  why  Wawa,  the  Wild  Goose,  changes  his  song 
when  the  oak  leaves  turn  to  gold.  I  know  where  Washusk, 
the  Muskrat,  hides  when  the  north  wind  comes  from  his 
fields  of  ice  and  blows  his  chilly  breath  over  the  land.  And 
I  know  why  there’s  only  one  moon  in  the  night  sky. 

“But  all  these  things  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  story 
of  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth,  that  Ithen- 
hiela,  my  father,  told  to  me;  and  Ita-kemp-ka,  his  father,  told 
to  him;  and  Kanis-tagia,  his  father,  told  to  him,  as  far  back 
as  time  began. 

“Listen,  my  brothers,  as  I  tell  you  the  story  my  father  told 
to  me.  (“Boom-te-boom-boom!”  went  Anne-mee-kee  on 
the  drum.) 

“Long  ago  when  the  world  was  young  and  the  Beautiful 
Earth  was  peopled  with  strange  and  wondrous  beings, 
Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit  who  ruled  all  things,  chose  three 
of  the  noblest  from  all  the  tribes  to  carpet  the  earth  with 
growing  flowers,  grass,  trees,  fruits  and  grain. 

“And  when  they  had  finished,  these  three  noble  spirits 
asked  the  Great  Spirit  to  come  see  what  they  had  done. 
They  showed  him  the  grass,  the  wild  flowers  glowing 
like  jewels,  the  trees — the  rich  oak  and  tall  pine — and 
the  fruits.  And  the  Great  Spirit  was  pleased. 


“But  when  they  showed  Him  the  beautiful  corn  standing 
like  rows  of  youthful  warriors  with  their  royal  tassels  nod¬ 
ding  in  the  west  wind,  He  was  overcome  with  joy. 

“And  He  named  them  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful 
Youth — the  Spirit  of  Strength,  the  Spirit  of  Courage,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Truth;  and  He  gave  them  the  corn  to  be  their 
home  so  that  he  who  ate  thereof  would  become  strong  and 
brave  and  true.” 


“Boom-te-boom-boom!”  went  the  drum 
of  Anne-mee-kee. 

Wawa-sa-mo’s  story  was  finished.  Then  the  Indians 
brought  great  baskets  of  the  newly  harvested  corn  and  set 
them  in  front  of  him.  And  over  the  corn  W awa-sa-mo  lift  ed 
his  arms  and  sang  this  call  that  his  father  had  taught  him: 

“Chitani-wa-ganit,  Quod  Spin  of  Strength! 

Ilau-wa-ganit,  Quod  Spirit  of  Courage! 

Wula-wa-ganit,  Qood  Spirit  of  Truth! 

Enter  thou  into  our  com! 

That  we  who  eat  t/i ereof 

May  become  Strong  and  Brave  and  True.” 

And  out  in  the  dark  where  the  corn  had  been  harvested 
lights  began  to  glimmer  and  Wawa-sa-mo,  the  Legend 
Maker,  turned  to  his  brothers  and  told  them  the  Three 
Good  Spirits  had  answered. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  story  Wawa-sa-mo  told  the  red  men,  and  this  is 
the  story  ihe  red  men  told  the  Quakers  when  they  taught 
them  why  the  corn  was  good. 

And  now  we  have  called  these  Three  Good  Spirits  for 
you,  dear  boys  and  girls  — called  them  into  a  new  kind  of 
corn  flakes  named  Quaker  Quakies. 

And  Oh,  how  different  are  corn  flakes  with  the  Three 
Good  Spirits  in  them!  What  strength  for  little  bodies 
Chitani-wa-ganit  has  put  into  each  crisp,  firm  flake!  What 
a  brave  color  for  little  cheeks  Ilau  wa-ganit  has  put  in  the 
ruddy  brown  he  has  colored  them!  And  what  true  thoughts 
for  little  hearts  and  minds  Wula-wa-ganit  has  hidden  in 
their  sweet  deliciousness! 

Just  ask  your  grocer  for  the  fairy  box  of  Quaker  Quakies 
in  which  these  Three  Good  Spirits  dwell.  And  from  it 
heap  high  your  breakfast  bowl  with  all  their  goodness. 
Then  close  your  eyes  and  eat— and  you,  too,  like  the 
Indians  of  long  ago,  will  become  strong  and  brave  and 
true  from  these  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1615-N  Railway  Exchange  Lldg., 
Chicago. 
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Add  Raisins  and  You 

Add  a  Chefs  Touch 

To  the  Plainest  of  Plain  Foods 


THE  raisin  flavor  works  a  charm 
that  makes  plain  foods  epicurean. 
It  brings  “luxury  dishes”  to  your 
table  at  only  a  trifle  more  than  plain 
foods  cost. 

Boiled  rice  is  a  different  food  with 
a  few  raisins  added.  So  is  oatmeal. 
So  are  prunes  when  raisins  are  stewed 
with  them. 

And  there  are  scores  of  low-cost 
desserts  to  which  raisins  lend  a  chef’s 
touch. 


You  are  missing  good  things  and  a 
chance  to  save  when  you  don’t  use 
raisins  freely. 

You  miss  a  fine  nutrition  also,  for 
raisins  furnish  1560  units  of  energiz¬ 
ing  nutriment  per  pound.  More  en¬ 
ergy  than  an  equal  weight  of  eggs, 
milk,  meat  or  fish. 

So  while  raisins  make  foods  taste 
better  they  also  make  them  better 
foods. 


Try  This 
“Oatmeal  Betty” 

2  cups  cooked  oatmeal 
4  apples  cut  up  small 
V2  cup  Sun-Maid  Raisins 
V2  cup  sugar 
V4  tsp.  cinnamon. 

Mix  and  put  in  mold. 
Bake  one -half  hour.  Serve 
hot  or  cold  with  raisin  sauce. 
This  will  serve  five  people. 
And  it  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  of  the  possibilities  of 
raisins. 


SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


u 


Picking  Sun  -  Maid 
Raisins 


Use  Sun-Maid  Raisins  always 
for  home  cooking. 

Plump,  tender,  meaty,  juicy 
and  thin-skinned. 

Made  from  California’s 
finest  table  grapes,  yet  they 
cost  no  more  than  common 
kinds. 


Three  varieties:  Sun-Maid 
Seeded  ( seeds  removed);  Sun- 
Maid  Seedl  ess  ( grown  without 
seeds);  Sun-Maid  Clusters  (on 
the  stem).  All  dealers. 

Send  for  free  book,  “Sun- 
Maid  Recipes,”  describing 
scores  of  ways  to  serve. 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Membership  10,000  Growers 
Fresno,  California 


( 
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Concluded  from  page  82 

CARELESS  DAUGHTERS 


Nor  was  there  to  come  to  Bess  and  Jim  any 
dramatic  or  spectacular  finding  of  their  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  happiness  such  as  the  Harlows 
had  experienced.  Theirs  was  the  gradual 
growing  together  in  understanding,  the  mutual 
harmony  which  must  exist  between  parents 
when  each  parent  loves  his  children  and  each 
child  loves  each  of  their  parents!  Besides,  it 
is  rather  hard  for  young  tilings,  after  the  first 
wave  of  self-sacrifice  and  anger  and  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  has  been  expended,  to  keep  the  bit¬ 
ter  resolves  and  hateful  prejudices  regarding 
each  other  at  top  pressure. 

February’s  blizzards  found  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  about  to  sail  for  Honolulu,  while 
Kent  and  Judith  were  planning  then’  return 
from  the  islands,  and  Zoe  the  proprietor  of 
the  New  York  employment  agency.  About 
tliis  same  time  there  came  to  Bess  and  Jim 
a  finer  mutual  understanding. 

Jim’s  sudden  promotion  took  him,  first  of 
all,  not  to  his  wife,  but  to  his  sister  and  her 
husband  to  have  them  rejoice  with  him.  But 
as  they  began  their  vigorous  criticism  of  Bess, 
their  doubting  whether  she  could  “stand  the 
extra  money,”  and  so  forth,  Jim  felt,  to  his 
own  amazement,  outraged  that  they  dare  be¬ 
little  her.  Somehow  those  faulty  yet  honest 
months  of  effort  on  Bess’s  part,  the  humorous, 
semi-pathetic  struggle  to  right  wrong,  his  boys’ 
love  for  this  impatient,  sincere  little  person — it 
all  combined  to  make  Jim  defend  his  wife  as 
chivalrously  as  he  had  defended  her  in  the 
days  when  Bess’s  playing  had  brought  catas¬ 
trophe  upon  their  heads. 

I  TE  WENT  home  to  Bess  feeling  a  shame  he 
1  1  had  not  shared  his  success  with  her  first  of 
all.  Every  belittling  statement  on  the  part  of  his 
sister  and  her  husband  but  increased  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  loyalty*  and  appreciation.  Jim,  too, 
lied  to  his  people  as  to  his  happiness  and  Bess’s 
abilities,  in  order  to  keep  his  family  secure 
from  invading  advisers. 

He  found  Bess  flying  about  the  cottage, 
trying  to  get  dinner  ready,  now  scolding,  now 
loving  her  boys,  who  toddled  after  her. 

“Bess,”  he  said  abruptly,  “would  you  like 
to  have  me  buy  a  little  house  in  Morris  Heights, 
about  six  rooms  and  a  garage,  in  case  we  do 
succumb  to  getting  a  flivver?” 

Bess  almost  dropped  the  dish  in  her  hand. 
“Oh,  Jim!  Yes,  ’’she  begged.  “I 'can fix  it  all 
so  comfy — it  will  be  such  a  lark!  I’ve  often 
planned  just  how  I’d  do  in  a  house  all  our  own.” 

“Well,  let’s  eat  supper  first,”  Jim  answered 
awkwardly.  He  did  not  know  just  how  to  tell 
Bess  of  his  promotion,  his  own  astonishing 
reaction  in  her  favor,  nor  to  admit  his  share 
in  the  regrettable  past,  and  pledge  his  support 
for  an  admirable  future. 

“Have  you  been  promoted?”  she  asked 
shyly. 

“You  bet  I  have!  It. means  nearly  seventy- 
five  a  week  and  no  Sunday  stuff.  Can  you 
realize  it?” 

“Jim!” 

“You’re  tired,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked.  It 
was  almost  the  only  tender  thing  he  had  said 
since  they  had  left  the  Lymans’ house.  “You 
are  not  happy,  either,  are  you?” 

“A  little  tired,”  she  answered,  “but  it  isn’t 
the  work  that  brings  the  unhappiness.  It’s — 
it’s — ”  her  face  quivered  like  a  frightened 
child’s.  The  past  months  seemed  hateful, 
dark  nightmares  she  had  somehow  endured. 

“It’s  what?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  your  not  caring  for  me;  the  awful, 
lonely  sort  of  existence  I  have;  it’s  the  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  world  that  everything  is  per¬ 
fection  and  the  knowing  that  it  is  all  a  lie. 
It’s  the  thought  of  the  boys  growing  up  to 
find  out  we  do  not  love  each  other  and  things 
are  all  wrong.  Money  doesn’t  matter  as 
much  as  that.  It’s - ” 

“Bess!”  Jim  held  out  his  arms.  “Come 
and  tell  me  we’re  going  to  start  again,  to  buy 
our  little  house  and  let  you  have  things  as  you 
have  planned,  to  have  your  good  times  come 
back  again — only  let  me  share  in  them.” 

TT  WAS  June  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  re¬ 
turned.  They  had  planned  to  ask  the  young 
folks  to  return  to  their  house  as  before,  only 
to  let  the  young  folks  take  charge  of  things — 
so  they  fancied.  It  would  be  easy  to  rent  the 
little  house  Jim  had  bought  in  part,  even  if 
Bess  wrote  how  happy  she  was  to  live  in  it. 

When  they  readied  home,  it  did  not  take 
long  to  make  the  great  discovery.  Judith’s 
emancipated  and  modern  self,  her  plans  to 
work  in  Kent’s  office,  and  Mrs.  Shadworth’s 
meek  approval  of  the  same  were  quite  lost 
sight  of  in  comparison  with  the  first  meeting 
with  the  Gainer  family. 

There  were  harsh,  new  lines  in  Jim’s  young 
face,  and  Bess  was  older,  with  grave  blue  eyes 
if  one  watched  them  closely. 

They  were  glad  to  see  their  “relatives,” 
very  glad;  no  one  could  have  been  more 
cordial  in  greeting  or  solicitous  as  to  their 
welfare.  And  the  Lyman  house  had  been 
set  in  order  by  Bess,  awaiting  their  return  in 
spotless  array.  But  they  did  not  rush  madly 
into  the  Lymans’  arms  and  weep  out  their 
troubles  or  demand  their  wants  be  satisfied. 
Nor  did  they  seem  at  all  inclined  to  come  and 
stay  in  the  Lyman  home  a  few  days  in  order 
to  get  “talked  up.” 

“LA UR  house  isn’t  far  away,”  Jim  told  them, 
“and  you’ll  see  us  all  often  enough.  Come 
over  whenever  you  like.” 

Which  remark  prevented  his  father-in-law’s 
calling  him  “Stub”  right  off  the  bat  and  telling 
him  to  run  up-stairs  to  find  his  easy  slippers. 

Nor  did  the  twins  respond  to  their  grand¬ 
mother’s  kisses  as  she  had  expected.  It  was 
“mother”  who  was  their  sun  of  existence. 
When  one  of  the  babies  was  spanked  for  some 
misbehavior  and  Mrs.  Lyman  was  nothing  if 
not  indignant,  Bess  settled  the  matter  for  all 
time  by  saying  sweetly: 

“I  know  best,  mother — they  are  my  children.” 

It  was  not  easy  to  learn  how  this  had  come 
to  pass,  as  these  Indian-Summer  devotees 
soon  enough  discovered.  The  little  house 
with  its  pretty  furnishings  was  not  at  all 
Airs.  Lyman’s  idea  of  a  home.  Bess’s  waste¬ 


ful  maid,  Bess’s  terrifically  cruel  rules  as 
to  the  twins,  the  meals  cooked  in  defiance 
of  all  the  laws  of  domestic  science,  a  dozen 
appearances  and  customs  differing  from  Mrs. 
Lyman’s  standard,  had  come  to  stay.  It 
was  Jim’s  household,  and  he  loved  and 
provided  for  it.  The  boys  were  his  sons 
and  he  was  their  authority.  If  Bess  chose  to 
do  some  apparently  unwise  thing,  to  waste 
his  money,  it  was  then  affair.  The  world 
had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  Bess  was  her 
husband’s  wife  first,  just  as  she  had  said,  and 
after  that  her  parents’  daughter. 

Of  course  she  made  mistakes,  glaring, 
ridiculous,  often  unwise  ones.  But  by  so 
doing  she  learned  never  to  repeat  them.  She 
was  not  always  patient  with  the  little  sons, 
and  she  sometimes,  according  to  her  mother, 
neglected  them.  Her  housekeeping  was  not 
of  the  V  ictorian  regime — hurried  methods  of 
doing  tliis  and  that  were  neither  to  her  moth¬ 
er’s  liking  nor  understanding.  A  year  ago 
they  left  Bess  as  a  beautiful  and  spoiled  cliild, 
dependent  on  her  people,  not  her  husband. 
To-day  they  found  Bess  a  still  beautiful  but 
rather  competent  young  woman  wdio  was 
supported  by  her  husband.  They  had  left 
Jim  a  sullen,  undeveloped  boy  and  they  found 
him  a  brisk  man  of  business. 

Zoe  came  up  to  see  her  cousins  and  the 
Harlows.  To  Zoe’s  ear  Mrs.  Lyman  confided 
her  doubts  and  surprise — and  approbation; 
for,  after  all,  she  saw  her  own  early  days  of 
marriage  resurrect  themselves  in  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  experience. 

“Isn’t  it  splendid?  ’  Zoe  said  during  a  pause. 
“Even  if  Bess  does  let  the  twins  wear  torn 
rompers  and  Jim  eats  hot  cakes  and  sirup 
seven  times  a  week  for  his  breakfast,  they  are 
a  delightful  little  family  and  they’ve  weathered 
the  storm.” 

“Jim  has  a  bright  future,”  his  mother-in- 
law  said  proudly. 

Zoe  sought  Jim  out  to  make  him  listen  to 
her  congratulations. 

“TT’S  worked  out  all  right,”  he  said  easily. 

x  “You  must  have  guessed,  Zoe,  what  a  time 
we  had  of  it.  The  Lymans  don’t  suspect  a 
thing.  Messy  stuff  is  what  I  name  it  when¬ 
ever  I  let  myself  tliink.  Maybe  Kent  and 
Judy  had  a  wilder  storm,  at  least  every  one 
knew  about  it.  But  we  had  our  woes,  too. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  Bess  is  a  jewel — they 
don’t  have  ’em  any  finer  than  she  is.” 

“Good!”  Zoe  said  softly. 

“Thank  Heaven  she  isn’t  perfect — so  she 
puts  up  with  me.  Those  boys  are  the  bright¬ 
est  codgers  ever  and  you,  Zoe - ” 

He  paused.  In  her  trim  blue  serge  Zoe  was 
so  very  businesslike  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
merely  playing  a  part  and  the  old  frivol  us 
Zoe  would  return  unexpectedly. 

“You  sure  are  looking  fine,”  he  finished. 

“I’m  feeling  just  that  way.  I  must  tell 
you  something,  Jim;  I  want  all  of  you  to  know 
it.  I’m  earning  my  own  living  now.” 

“You  mean  he  doesn’t - ” 

“I  presume  Air.  Conger  supports  his  pres¬ 
ent  wife,  but  I  support  myself.  It’s  the  most 
glorious  feeling  in  the  world,  too.  I’m  be¬ 
holden  to  no  one,  and  I  love  my  work.  I’m 
as  happy  as  any  one  deserves  to  be,  running 
my  employment  bureau.” 

“You  sure  deserve  it,”  Jim  told  her.  “Where 
are  you  off  to  now?  Come  and  eat  with  us. 
Bess  never  scolds  when  I  bring  home  company. 
She  has  a  company  shelf  in  the  cellar  just 
loaded  with  canned  tilings  that  don’t  take  but 
a  minute  to  fix,  and  we  get  a  quart  of  ice¬ 
cream  if  the  dessert  promises  to  be  weak. 
There  you  are!” 

“Thanks.  Judy  expects  me  to-night.  We’ll 
meet  to-morrow  at  Airs.  Shadworth’s — she 
invited  all  of  us  to  dinner,  just  to  prove  she 
can  cook  as  well  as  any  one — and  to  hear  all 
about  Kent’s  forty  wives.  Judith  took  a 
picture  of  them.” 

“Fancy  his  luck!”  Jim  said.  “I  don’t  mean 
the  harem,  but  the  pearl-fisheries  and  selling 
them  and  having  Judy  turn  out  as  good  a 
pal  as  Bess.” 

“Bless  you  all,  my  children,”  Zoe  finished 
lightly.  “I’m  due  at  Judy’s.  She  has  some 
business  theories  she  wants  to  try  to  have  me 
explode.” 

WAVIN' G  her  hand,  Zoe  vanished.  She 
walked  along  a  side  street  leading  to  the 
Harlows’  apartment.  But  she  was  not  thinking 
of  the  Harlows  nor  the  Gainers  nor  even 
Airs.  Shadworth,  who  declared  she  would  rent 
the  bungalow  from  her  almost  friendly  son- 
in-law,  because  no  apartment-house  would 
accept  Taxi,  the  terrier,  in  his  present  spoiled 
state,  and  Heaven  alone  knew  what  she  would 
do  without  him. 

Zoe  was  thinking  how  contented  would  be 
her  little  mother’s  smile  could  she  look  in  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  Locked  in  Zoe’s 
heart  were  two  wonderful,  tragically  tinted 
things,  sources  of  her  courage  and  inspiration. 
The  first  was  the  memory  of  the  little  mother 
and  the  last  the  dead  romance  of  her  own  life. 
Yet  the  new  Zoe,  born  of  her  mistakes,  could 
think  of  both  these  things  with  a  clear,  flame¬ 
like  courage,  like  “flying  flags.” 

She  smiled  even  as  tears  threatened  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  thinking  of  her  new  limitless 
fields  of  effort,  the  lasting  sense  of  compen¬ 
sation  which  x-esulted  from  adjusting  the  other 
fellow’s  tangles. 

GHE  had  nearly  reached  the  Harlow  apart¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  far  from  the  one  she  had 
once  had — spending  her  time  in  wasting  her 
own  and  other  people’s  emotions.  But  that 
was  as  far  in  the  past  as  the  days  of  Conger’s 
teaching  her  to  be  lx>th  a  coward  and  a  para¬ 
site.  There  was  not  time  for  morbid  retro¬ 
spection  and  wistful  longing.  For  a  great 
and  impersonal  reward  had  been  given  Zoe, 
as  is  given  every  one  who  has  followed  in  some 
way  or  other  along  the  same  pathway.  It 
was  the  ability  to  discover  and  encourage 
ideals.  And,  after  all,  the  most  interesting 
and  enduring  thing  about  mankind  is  his 
ideals  and  his  varying  interpretations  of  them! 

The  End 
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The  Greatest  Food 
Costs  Least 


TO  get  the  actual  cost  of  food, 
do  not  figure  the  cost  per 
pound  alone.  Figure  the  cost 
per  meal. 

Ten  cents  buys  one  pound  of 
rolled  oats.  But  this  equals  in 
food  value  $1.05  worth  of  beef¬ 


steak,  or  85c  worth  of  salmon, 
or  $2.82  worth  of  potatoes. 

Rolled  oats  is  acknowledged  the 
greatest  solid  food.  Its  extremely 
low  cost  makes  it  the  table  stand¬ 
by  of  the  well-fed,  thrifty  house¬ 
hold. 


Have  You  Tried  the  Rolled  Oats  That 
Are  Famed  for  Flavor  ? 


Your  ideas  about  rolled  oats  will  be 
entirely  revised  when  you  try  Purity 
Rolled  Oats. 

You’ll  discover  a  flavor  that  is  totally 
different.  Delicious,  crisp  and  rich  as 
that  of  freshly-shelled  nuts. 

You’ll  find  flakes  that  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent — so  big,  so  clean,  so  meaty.  Each 
flake  is  whole,  soft,  and  toasted  a 
beautiful,  golden  brown. 

Purity  Rolled  Oats  is  not  only  the 
bountiful  breakfast.  It  is  the  founda¬ 


tion  of  nutritious  breads,  delicious  des¬ 
serts,  side-dishes,  etc.  You’ll  better 
appreciate  what  has  been  done  if  you’ll 
read  “Gems  From  Mammy’s  Southern 
Kitchen,”  our  new  cook  book,  which 
explains  the  new  idea  in  health  menu¬ 
making.  Contains  85  recipes.  60  pages. 
Illustrated  in  full  color.  Special  paper 
covered  edition  sent  for  6c  in  stamps. 
Desk  D,  Purity  Oats  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Purity  Oats  Company,  Keokuk  and 
Davenport,  Iowa 
Branch  American  Hominy  Co. 


Mother!  You  can  always  depend  upon  genuine  “California  Syrup  of 
Figs,”  but  you  must  always  say  California  or  you  may  get  an  imitation. 
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All  children  love  the  fruity  taste  of  this  harmless  laxative.  Directions 
for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  are  on  bottle.  Say  California. 
Look  for  the  name  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 
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One  of  the  fifty  small  face  brick  houses  shown  in"The  Home  of  Beauty” 


Ohe.-Abiding  Satisfaction 

of  the  House  o/BRICK 

r-PHE  thoughtful  woman  knows  that  she  cannot  get  real  satisfaction 
in  building  her  home,  unless  she  combines  the  artistic  with  the 
durable.  Face  Brick,  in  its  wide  variety  of  color  tones  and  textures, 
and  in  the  artistic  effects  possible  through  the  architect’s  handling  of 
bonds  and  mortar  joints,  offers  an  appeal  to  the  most  diverse  tastes. 
Besides  there  is  the  solid  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  for  structural 
strength,  fire^safety,  and  economy  in  the  long  run  no  other  material 
surpasses  Face  Brick.  Even  if  you  are  not  ready  to  build  now,  now  is 
the  time  to  think  the  matter  over  and  formulate  your  plans.  “The 
Story  of  Brick”  and  “The  Home  of  Beauty”  will  help  you  to  a  decision. 


“The  Story  of  Brie !(’ 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive  illustra¬ 
tions  and  useful  information  for  all  who 
intend  to  build.  The  Romance  of  Brick, 
Extravagance  of  Cheapness,  Comparative 
Costs,  How  to  Finance  the  Building  of  a 
Home,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated.  Your 
copy  is  awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 


“The  Home  of  Beauty ” 

A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  attractive  small 
Face  Brick  houses,  selected  from  four  hun¬ 
dred  drawings  entered  in  a  national  architec¬ 
tural  competition.  The  houses  represent  a 
wide  variety  of  architectural  styles,  with  skill¬ 
ful  handling  of  interior  arrangements.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  fifty  cents  in  stamps. 


American  Face  Brick  Association 

1128  Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 
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|ENG-EQUIPT 


i 'Beauty  of  wood -strength  of  steel 

SeNGTQUIPT  Beds  of  Wood  have  wood  for  beauty 
and  steel  for  strength.  The  loveliness  of  the  wood 
headboard  and  footboard  remains  unchanged;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  dust-catching  slats  and  wood  side-rails,  inherently 
weak  and  a  source  of  disturbing  noise,  you  will  find 
unobtrusive  steel  side-  and  cross-rails.  These  slender 
steel  girders  make  each  bedstead  a  unit  of  strength, 
quiet  as  sleep  itself  and  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  table  top. 
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Over  one  hundred  makers  of  bed¬ 
room  furniture  use  Seng-equipment. 
Seng-equipt  Beds  of  Wood  may  be 
secured  wherever  good  beds  are  sold. 
For  your  guidance  the  Seng  trade¬ 
mark  is  stamped  on  each  corner  lock. 
If  you  are  interested  in  home  deco¬ 
ration,  write  for  “The  Bedroom 
Beautiful  ”  by  Ruth  Angell. 


THE  SENG  COMPANY- CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

world’s  largest  makers  of  furniture  hardware 


THE  MODEL 
FARMH  O  USE 


(See  illustrations  on  pages  16  and  17) 

THE  architect  of  the  farmhouse  pictured 
on  pages  16  and  17  of  this  issue  is  Mr. 
William  Taylor  Brinckloe.  of  Delaware 
and  California,  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  farmhouse  needs  as  they  reveal 
themselves  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
He  has  been  a  judge  in  a  contest  in  wluch 
hundreds  of  farmers  and  their  wives  com¬ 
mitted  to  paper  their  own  ideas  of  practical 
living  and  working  dwellings  for  real  farmers. 
The  spirit  and  gist  of  these  ideas  Mr.  Brinck¬ 
loe  has  embodied  in  our  model  plans. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  house  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  simple  beauty  of  line  and  effect  out¬ 
wardly,  and  inwardly  save  steps  and  labor 
for  the  housewife.  That  the  architect  has 
builded  well,  most  readers,  we  believe,  will  agree. 

Certainly  Mr.  Hencke’s  interiors  are  at 
once  simple,  homelike,  artistic  and  easy  of 
attainment. 

SOME  FARMHOUSE  ROOMS 
BY  ALBERT  HENCKE 

THE  living-room  of  the  model  farmhouse 
reflects  in  its  simplicity  and  comfort  the 
best  tradition  of  American  country  life. 

A  homelike  feeling  pervades  the  apartment 
with  its  low-beamed  ceiling,  its  gray,  rough- 
sanded  walls  and  the  dark-gray,  putty-colored 
floor. 

The  cretonne  hangings  are  in  old-rose  with 
a  floral  design  in  black  and  old-gold ;  the  small 
flowers  are  in  white  and  light  blue  to  break 
the  monotony;  the  hand- woven  and  hooked 
rugs  are  in  gray,  black  and  browns,  with  the 
floral  design  in  gay  colors.  The  sturdy  chairs  are 
of  black  walnut  covered  with  a  brown  material. 

The  table  has  an  arrangement  of  Autumn 
foliage  in  an  old- blue  bowl,  making  a  pleasing 
foil  for  the  blue,  white  and  gray  lamp.  The 
table-cover  is  of  natural,  hand-woven  linen 
and  appliqued  with  a  cretonne  design. 

We  get  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  dining¬ 
room  done  in  ivory  and  brown.  Stained  fur¬ 
niture  adds  a  cheerful  note  to  the  room. 

In  the  bedroom  the  gay-flowered  cretonne 
hangings  at  the  windows  supply  a  delightful 
spotting  for  the  gray,  white  and  brown  of  the 
color  scheme. 

The  bed  is  of  simple  design,  with  a  light  gray 
spread  appliqued  with  a  gay  cretonne  de¬ 
sign.  Hand-woven  and  hooked  rugs  are  upon 
the  reddish-brown  floor.  The  small  night 
table  and  dresser  are  done  in  wliite. 

The  kitchen  is  in  gray-blue  and  white,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  cool  and  cheerful  atmosphere. 
The  recess  at  one  side  of  the  pantry  with 
built-in  seats  serves  as  a  dining-room  for  the 
farm-hands.  The  seats  are  painted  blue,  white 
and  gray.  The  oilcloth  table-cover  has  a  blue- 
and-white  checked  border. 

The  wall  is  done  in  blue-and-white  squares 
to  give  the  appearance  of  tiling,  with  a  plate 
shelf  above.  The  hangings  are  of  a  blue-and- 
white  print  material.  A  gray  Unoleum  with  a 
simple  design  in  squares  covers  the  floor. 

FEW  CHANGES  TO  SUGGEST 

BY  FLORA  G.  ORR,  Home-Economics  Editor 

^piIE  house  as  a  whole  is  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  and  compact,  and  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  farm  life.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  farm  life  to  be  at  its  best. 
Frankly,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  adequate 
plan;  the  criticisms  one  can  make  are  mostly 
of  the  favorable  kind. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  step-saving  and 
convenience,  the  kitchen  is  a  work  of  art. 
Note  the  ice-box  with  its  porch  opening,  so 
that  ice  need  not  be  dripped  across  a  freshly 
scrubbed  floor.  In  case  ice  is  not  used,  or  an 
electric  ice-box  is  too  expensive,  this  space 
could  be  utilized  for  a  cupboard  of  the  same 
size. 

The  cupboard  opposite  the  refrigerator 
would  be  roomy  enough  for  afl  pots  and  pans 
to  be  kept  below  the  table  level,  with  supplies 
in  the  higher  cupboards.  The  double  buffet, 
opening  into  both  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
will  take  care  of  all  china,  glass  and  silverware 
— and  without  necessitating  numerous  steps. 

The  breakfast  alcove  gives  us  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  eating  in  the  kitchen  without  its 
discomforts,  for  it  makes  it  a  simple  matter 
to  prepare  and  serve  an  attractive  and  dainty 
meal,  and  it  is  easy  to  clear  up  after  it.  The 
screened  porch  could  also  serve  as  a  Summer 
dining-room. 

One  change  might  make  the  kitchen  a  little 
more  convenient.  If  the  space  marked  “cup¬ 
board”  were  changed  to  a  table,  it  makes  the 
stove-sink-and-table  grouping  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter.  The  table  to  the  left  of  the  sink  could 
have  below  it  a  cupboard  (or  drawers  to  hold 
clean  towels  and  aprons) .  The  one  to  the  right 
would  be  left  open  so  the  worker  could  sit  at 
it  more  easily  when  preparing  vegetables,  or 
performing  any  other  sitting-down  task. 

Narrow,  enameled  shelves  over  both  tables 
would  hold  neat  jars  of  salt  and  spices,  while 
hooks  just  below  would  receive  hanging  uten¬ 
sils  as  soon  as  they  are  dried  from  washing. 
Our  willing  servant  the  dumb-waiter  will  bring 
to  the  very  spot  where  they  are  needed  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit  and  kitchen  fuel. 

In  the  corner  between  the  ice-box  and  the 
porch  door,  we  might  add  just  one  more  thing 
■ — a  small  broom  closet,  with  hooks  for  broom, 
mop  and  dusters ;  shelves  for  bottles,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  hook  or  two  for  aprons. 

If  the  garage  and  sleeping  porch  are  omitted 
for  a  smaller  house,  the  bedroom  closet  which 
projects  into  the  garage  can  be  built  into  the 
corner  of  that  bedroom  without  making  any 
other  change. 

On  the  second  floor  we  have  another  bath¬ 
room  with  a  shower,  a  bunk-room  for  hired 
help,  and  large  storage  space.  If  there  are 
children  in  the  family,  a  play-room  might  be 
arranged  here  also. 


A-  CORRECTION — The  very  attractive 
ground  plan  for  the  Southern  house  pictured 
and  described  in  the  May  Delineator  should 
have  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Gillette, 
landscape  architect,  by  whom  it  was  designed. 
Through  an  error  another  name  appeared  in 
this  connection. 


If  You  Don’t 

KNOW 

you  can’t  judge  whether 
“Beautiful  birch”  gives 
the  best  money’s  worth  for 
floors,  woodwork  and  fur¬ 
niture,  as  those  who  have 
used  it  say  it  does.  So 
send  for  the  “Beautiful 
birch”  Book,  which  will 


“Your  House  is  no  cleaner 


than  Y)ur  Carpets  or  Rugs” 


says  the  CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC 

VACUUM 

CLEANER 

Its  revolving  carpet 
sweeper  brush  picks 
upall  the  lint, hair  and 
threads.  Its  powerful 
suction  rapidly  remov¬ 
ing  a  large  volume  of 
air,  sucks  out  every 
particle  of  foreign 
matter  that  foot-falls 
have  trodden  in.  The 
CADILLACgets  all  the 
dirt  and  leaves  the  rug 
clean  and  wholesome. 

Postcard  brings  details , 
name  of  Dealer,  etc. 


Save  Your  Back 
with  a  CADILLAC 


CLEMENTS  MFG.  CO- 
605  Fulton  Street 
Chicago,  III. 

74  Duchess  St. 
Toronlo.Out.Can. 
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The  secret  of  killing  rats 

Rats  won’t  eat  food  they  know  has  killed  other 
rats.  That’s  why  ordinary  rat  poisons  fail.  Rats  remem¬ 
ber  them  from  night  to  night.  But  Rough  on  Rats  is 
mixed  with  other  foods,  a  different  food  each  night.  This 
fools  rats.  Rough  en  Rats  economically  exterminates  in 
three  nights.  Don’t  die  in  house.  At  drug  and  general 
Btores.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “Ending  Rats  and  Mice.’’ 

E.S.WELLS,  Chemist 
'  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


BE  AN  EXPERT  DRESS  DESIGNER 

Learn  Designing  and  Making,  easily  by  mail,  at  your  home. 
Designers  earn  $40.00  a  week  up.  Sample  lessons  free.  Write 
immediately.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B923,  Rochester,  N.Y 
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Tune  the  meal  ana  tone  the  system. 

Nature’s  own  aids  to  digestion  of 
other  foods. 

Tree-ripened  Sealdsweet  Grapefruit 
contain  so  much  sugar  none  need  be 
added;  many  persons  prefer  them 
seasoned  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt. 


FOOD 

SURPRISES 

BY  CLAUDIA  FITZGERALD 

“T’M  TIRED  of  cookies  in  my  lunch  basket!” 
L  complained  Joan. 

“A  great  many  little  girls  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  nice  fat  cooky  with  a  raisin  on  top,” 
admonished  mother.  “If  you  had  to  go 

without  cookies  for  a  long,  long  time,  like - ” 

“Like  the  Beljum  orphans!”  interrupted 
Joan,  with  a  whimsical  little  pout.  “I  know, 
mother.  But  cookies  are  so  uninteresting. 
There’s  no  surprise  to  them,  ever!” 

“You  get  the  surprise  in  your  sandwiches,” 
laughed  mother.  But  after  Joan  was  gone, 
mother  went  to  the  pantry  and  looked  the 
shelves  over  thoughtfully,  making  a  few  notes 
on  her  shopping  pad.  To-morrow  was  cooky¬ 
making  day. 

Next  day  when  mother  made  cookies  she 
doubled  her  usual  recipe.  The  doubled  recipe 
called  for: 


NtvIMswed:  Oranges 

The  better  oranges,  because  heavy 
in  juice. 

Tree-ripened  and  sweet,  thin-skinned 
and  full-flavored. 

Sealdsweet  oranges  first  offer  inner 
goodness,  indicated  by  weight;  outer 
beauty  is  a  secondary  matter. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you 
Sealdsweet  fruits  if  you  insist. 


Write  Now  Far  Free  Book  Florida's  Food-Fruits 


In  natural  colors;  tells  how  easily 
and  quickly  to  make  many  delightful 
cakes,  pastries,  salads,  sauces,  desserts, 
confections  and  fees. 

Invaluable  in  preparing  for  parties 
and  special  occasions;  helpful  for 
everyday  use.  All  recipes 
thoroughly  tested. 

Write  today  for  your  free 
copy.  Address 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 

622  Citizens  Bank  Bldg., 

Tampa,  Fla. 

sBr 


The  lasting  beauty,  the  safety  from  fire,  the  quiet,  | 
sound-proof  rooms,  and  the  all-’round  comfort  l 
so  noticeable  in  luxurious  hotels  and  clubs,  and  j 
which  mean  everything  in  a  home  of  your  own,  , 
result  from  the  use  of  Hollow  Building  Tile,  j] 
The  imperishable  burned  clay  effectively  resists  I 
fire  and  sound,  while  the  air  cells  in  the  tile 
provide  dead  air  spaces  which  insulate  against 
the  heat,  cold  or  dampness  of  the  outdoors. 

HOLLOW  TILE 

The  Most  Economical  Form 
of  Permanent  Construction 

The  large  units  of  Hollow  Tile  are  economically  laid.  Upkeep 
expenses  are  minimized  by  their  enduring  character.  Benefit¬ 
ing  by  this  combination  of  qualities,  you  are  able  to  build  a 
charming,  practical  home  most  economically  with  Hollow  Tile. 

MASTER  llLE 

THE  TRADE-MARK  Of  THE  HOLLOW  BUIL0I6G  TILE 
ASSOCIATION  AND  YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF  A  PRODUCT 
Made  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  ASSOCIATION  STAItAROS 

"Hollow  Tile  for  the  Home”  will  give  you  timely 
building  suggestions.  Write  to  Department  3811. 

THE  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 
ASSOCIATION 
Conway  Building,  Chicago 


[SAVE  MEAT— SAVE  MONEY 


With  every  roast  of  meat, 
poultry,  and  game,  and 
every  baked  fi8h,  serve 
a  liberal  amount 
of  STUFFING  or 
DRESSING  flavored 
with  Bell’s  Season¬ 
ing.  Increase  the 
pleasure  and  de¬ 
crease  the  cost. 

Hotel  chefs  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  If 
your  grocer  will 
not  supply  you 
send  10c  for  sam¬ 
ple  package. 

Ask  Grocers  For 

Bell’s 
Seasoning 


Wm.  G.  Bell  Co. 
189  State  St. 
Boston.Mass. 


IMPORTED 

Pompeian 
Olive  Oil 

is  packed  for  the  best 
housekeepers  in  U.  S.  A. 


2  cups  butter  or  but¬ 
ter  substitute 

3  cups  sugar 

4  eggs 


6  tablespoons  milk 
2  teaspoons  baking- 
powder 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 


YWHEN  these  ingredients  were  mixed  with 
vv  flour  enough  for  a  soft  dough,  she  rolled 
half  of  it  out  in  a  big  sheet  on  the  mixing-board. 

This  sheet  cut  four  dozen  cookies,  and  one 
dozen  were  round  with  pointed  edges,  one 
dozen  diamond-shaped,  one  dozen  square,  and 
the  last  dozen  in  long,  narrow  strips. 

The  rounds  were  brushed  with  raspberry 
jelly  and  sprinkled  thickly  with  coconut; 
the  diamonds  had  a  thick  powdering  of  sugar 
and  a  walnut-meat  in  the  center:  the  squares 
bore  a  fat  raisin  on  each, comer  and  three  in  the 
middle,  and  the  narrow  strips  had  a  double 
track  of  peanut-meats  running  down  their 
whole  length. 

The  other  half  of  the  dough  mother  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  part  she  rolled  and  cut 
into  hearts.  Then  she  took  a  heart,  spread  it 
with  finely  chopped  raisins  and  pressed  an¬ 
other  heart  over  it,  giving  the  whole  a  dusting 
of  powdered  sugar.  Some  of  these  heart 
sandwiches  had  chopped  dates,  and  others  had 
a  thin  spreading  of  peanut  butter. 

In  the  last  section  of  the  dough  she  put  a 
heaping  tablespoon  of  cocoa  and  a  half-tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon.  This  was  cut  in  stars  and 
in  the  center  of  each  star  a  fat  marshmallow 
was  dropped  and  left  to  melt  while  the  stars 
baked.  On  top  of  some  of  the  marshmallows 
was  a  red  cherry! 

“Fifty  cents  for  new  cutters,  and  they’ll  last 
forever.  Half  an  hour  extra  time,  but  a 
double  batch  of  cookies,  so  that’s  time  saved 
in  the  long  run.  Next  time  I’ll  make  molasses 
cookies  and  vary  them  with  spices,  nuts,  cur¬ 
rants,  citron,  raisins,  and  maybe  some  boiled 
icing.  Who  says  cookies  are  uninteresting?” 
laughed  mother. 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  plate  of  cookies 
in  her  hand,  mother  knocked  at  the  back  door 
of  the  little  house  next  door. 

“Come  in!”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

A/fOTHER  went  in  to  find  the  little  bride  of 
six  months  frowning  over  her  cook-book. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Brown  “I  am  desper¬ 
ate.  Jack  will  not  eat  meat.  He  gets  so  tired  of 
eggs  boiled  or  fried.  What  am  I  to  give  him?” 

“Omelets  are  nice,”  suggested  mother. 

“I  can  not  make  a  good  omelet,  and  anyway. 
Jack  wouldn’t  be  willing  to  eat  omelet  every 
day.  Why — why,  he’d  divorce  me!” 

“Oh!”  laughed  mother.  “Camouflage  them 
as  I  do. 

“Here  is  my  rule  for  omelet:  Beat  the  whites 
and  yolks  of  the  eggs  separately,  using  one 
or  two  eggs  to  each  person.  After  they  are 
well  beaten,  and  the  whites  stiff  and  fluffy,  add 
to  the  yolks  a  tablespoon  of  sweet  milk  for 
each  egg.  Then  place  some  flour  in  a  dry 
cup — a  level  teaspoon  for  two  eggs — make  a 
paste  of  it  with  a  little  cold  water,  add  a  little 
milk  to  make  it  smooth,  and  add  this  to  the 
yolks,  mixing  it  thoroughly.  The  flour  will 
prevent  the  omelet  falling  when  it  becomes 
slightly  chilled.  Then  add  the  yolks  to  the 
whites  slowly,  beating  them  in.  Have  your 
skillet  hot  and  well  greased.  Pom-  the  omelet 
in  and  let  it  cook  slowly.  If  your  skillet  is  too 
hot  it  will  bum  in  the  middle  before  the  edges 
cook.  Lift  the  edges  all  around  to  allow  the 
liquid  to  run  out  so  that  it  will  all  cook  and  not 
be  half  done  in  the  center.  When  the  bottom 
has  set,  put  the  whole  tiling  in  a  slow  oven  to 
dry  out  the  upper  part.  When  the  omelet  is 
well  done,  fold  over,  beginning  at  one  side — 
both  sides  should  be  well  browned — and  you 
will  have  a  delicious,  fluffy  omelet.” 


“TTM-M-M,  it  sounds  good,  but  how  about 
the  camouflage?” 

“Cheese  omelet  is  the  first  variation.  Tor 
this  I  cut  my  cheese  in  small  bits,  or  it  may  be 
grated,  then  it  is  placed  in  the  omelet  after  it 
is  poured  into  the  skillet.  It  will  soon  melt, 
and  is  folded  in  with  the  omelet.  This  gives 
a  decidedly  different  flavor  and  makes  the 
dish  more  nutritious. 

“Canned  peas,  or  pimentos  in  a  cream 
sauce,  poured  over  the  omelet  just  before 
serving  are  delicious. 

“Boiled  rice,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  sweet  milk  to  soften  it,  added  hot  to  the 
omelet  after  it  has  been  poured  into  the  skillet, 
and  folded  in  with  it,  gives  a  more  substantial 
dish,  and  when  served  with  a  tart  jelly  makes 
an  appetizing  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

“Plain  omelet  served  with  jelly  is  good,  too. 

“A  good  Spanish  omelet  may  be  made  by 
mixing  several  tablespoons  of  tomato  soup 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  with  a  tablespoon 
of  pickle  relish,  and  a  dash  of  Worcestershire 
sauce.  This  mixture  should  be  poured  in  after 
the  omelet  is  set,  and  just  before  folding  it  over. 

“If  you  wish  a  more  elaborate  dish,  you  will 
find  that  creamed  oysters,  poured  hot  over  the 
omelet  just  before  serving,  are  delicious. 

“If  your  Jack  does  not  object  to  meat  oc¬ 
casionally,  chopped  ham,  or  chicken,  or  al¬ 
most  any  meat,  may  be  added  to  the  omelet 
while  in  the  skillet,  with  tasteful  results.” 


WHEN  you  realize  the  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Kitchen  Maid  over 
the  ordinary  kitchen  cabinet,  you  too,  will 
cut  your  kitchen  cleaning  work  in  half. 

The  Kitchen  Maid  is  a  scientifically  con¬ 
structed  cabinet  and  has  all  of  the  handy 
kitchen  cabinet  features.  Besides  it  has 
all  corners  thoughtfully  rounded  and 
every  surface  smooth,  the  Kitchen  Maid 
keeps  itself  always  clean.  It’ s  the  work  of 
only  a  moment  to  wipe  it  spotlessly  clean. 

Write  us  for  interesting  descriptive  literature. 
Address  Dept.  B-ll. 

Wasmuth-Endicott  Co.,  Andrews,  Indiana 


With  every  inside 
corner  rounded 
and  all  surfaces 
smooth ,  without 
panels,  the  K itchen 
Maid  actually 
eliminates  78  dust- 
catching  corners. 


THF  SMOOTH  SURFACE  ROUND  CORNER 


KITCHEN  CABINET 


Let  the  Kitchen  Maid 
be  Your  Kitchen  Aid 


Last-Minute  Christmas  Gifts 

Quickly  and  Easily  Made 


H  undreds  of  suggestions  for  you  to 
choose  from,  suitable  for  every  member 
of  the  family  as  well  as  others  on  your 
Christmas  list.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  you  to  make  a  number  of  dainty  and 
worth-while  gifts. 

Get  to-day 

NEEDLE-ART 


Twenty-five  cents 

At  any  Butterick  Pattern 
Department 


I 


You  don’t  know  how  good  corn  bread  can  be  until  you  try 

A  gQ  TRADE  MARK 


RUSTy  i%0RN  f%0BS 


Made  in  Wagner  K.  K.  K.  Cast  Iron  Molds 

Not  at  all  like  ordinary  corn  bread—  they  look  more  appetizing— they 
taste  better,  too.  Nearly  all  of  a  Krusty  Korn  Kob  is  rich,  golden 
brown  crust — you  know  what  that  means.  Just  as  easy  to  make 
as  they  are  to  eat.  Try  them— just  once— and  you’ll  have  a 

W||Qa  „  .  .  family  of  Krusty  Korn  Kob 

jiAAAAAlIt'  fans.  At  your  dealer’s  or 
.MS  ■81  pi  PSl  I8»  pi  fill  prepaid  $1.25.  West  of 

‘teAu-il  A--  Denver,  $1.50  prepaid. 

Mfj |[f I  P* . pc. .  .  Jl The  Wagner  Mfg.  Co. 

&PV  a  1«P Dept.  132  Sidney,  0. 
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“ Headaches  Don’t  Bother  Me  Now ” 

“Thanks  to  ‘Vaseline’  Men¬ 
tholated  Jelly,  headaches 
have  lost  their  terrors  for  me. 

As  soon  as  one  comes  on  I 
rub  ‘Vaseline’  Mentholated 
Jelly  on  temples  and  fore¬ 
head.  The  relief  is  wonder¬ 
ful.  The ‘Vaseline’ Jelly  car¬ 
ries  the  menthol  right  into 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  close 
to  the  throbbing  nerves,  and 
the  ache  disappears.” 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  COMPANY 

(Consolidated) 

2  State  Street  New  York 


Neuralgic  pains 

yield  readily  to 
the  application  of 
“ Vaseline ”  Men¬ 
tholated  Jelly.  If 
you  are  inclined  to 
be  neuralgic,  never 
be  without  a  tube. 


Vaseline 


Reg.US.Pat.OfT 


Mentholated 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

Cleans  Closet  Bowls  Without  Scouring 


A  Shining  White  Closet  Bowl 


Concluded  from  p age  52 

MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  FRANCE 


They  walked  thirty-six  miles  yesterday  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  The  Vassar  Unit,  which 
is  located  at  Verdun,  brought  its  organization 
and  the  children  among  whom  it  is  working.  The 
exception  just  over  the  hill — Hero  Hill  as  the 
Army  has  named  it — was  Montfaucon.  No¬ 
body  came  from  Montfaucon;  nobody  lives  in 
Montfaucon  any  more. 

Prom  the  minute  the  cemetery  was  opened 
yesterday  morning  until  night  fell  the  strew¬ 
ing  of  flowers  upon  the  graves  went  on, 
the  members  of  a  provisional  regiment  of  vet¬ 
erans  sent  down  from  the  Army  of  Occupation 
by  General  Allen  mingling  with  the  French  folk 
before  and  after  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
They  found  many  a  buddy’s  resting-place:  but 
no  matter  whether  they  had  known  him  who 
slept  or  not,  they  saw  to  it  that  no  grave  went 
without  tribute.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the 
men  seemed  to  And  peculiar  appeal  in  the 
graves  marked  “Unknown.”  and  if  there  was 
any  distinction  shown  it  was  to  these.  They 
vied  with  one  another  in  remembering  these 
unidentified  comrades  in  arms.  By  noon  the 
broad  acres  had  been  transformed  into  a  sea  of 
breeze-draped  American  flags.  Imagine  thirty- 
seven  thousand  of  them!  Aye,  truly  was  it  an 
army  with  banners  marching  up  that  hill!  The 
army  provided  all  the  flags,  except  those  for  the 
graves  of  the  men  who  were  killed  at  Landres 
et  St.  Georges.  The  Delineator  presented 
these  in  the  names  of  its  publishers  and  readers. 

M.  l’Abbe  Douin,  cure  doyen  of  Romagne- 
sous-Montfaucon,  opened  the  exercises  with  a 
simple  prayer,  and  as  he  finished  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Band  of  the  American  Forces  in 
Germany  played  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee.” 
Maj.  L.  A.  Shipman,  commanding  officer  of 
the  American  Graves  Registration  Service  in 
the  Zone  of  France,  read  Alan  Seeger’s  “Ode.” 
He  sent  pride  surging  into  one’s  heart,  and  that 
hillside  of  fluttering  flags  took  on  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  as  he  came  to  the  lines : 

Now  Heaven  be  thanked,  we  gave  a  few  brave 
drops ; 

Now  Heaven  be  thanked,  a  few  drops  were  ours. 

J?0 LLO  WI N G  the  playing  of  “Lead,  Kindly 
Light,”  by  our  band.  Col.  J.  O.  Rhea,  of  the 
American  General  Staff,  read  a  letter  from 
Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  chief  of  staff,  to  the 
people  of  Landres  et  St.  Georges  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  their  pledge  to  care  for  the 
American  graves.  I  brought  this  letter  to 
France,  and  through  the  courtesy  and  interest 
of  Colonel  Mott,  our  military  attache  at  Paris, 
Colonel  Rhea  was  invited  to  read  it.  His  do¬ 
ing  so  was  most  appropriate.  He  required  no 
introduction  to  the  French  of  that  locality.  It 
was  troops  under  his  command  who  took 
Landres  et  St.  Georges  back  from  the  Huns. 

M.  le  Maire  Edmond  Julien,  aged  and  tired 
from  the  exertion  of  the  climb  over  the  hills 
from  Landres  et  St.  Georges  to  the  cemetery, 
was  not  equal  to  making  the  response  to 
General  March’s  letter  and  he  asked  Albert 
Vauchelet,  the  schoolmaster  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  village,  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
mune.  Vauchelet,  with  General  Allen  on  his 
right  and  General  Dupart,  commanding  the 
Sixth  French  Army  Corps,  on  his  left,  stood 
forth  with  trembling  lips. 

“Mon  general,”  he  said,  acknowledging 
General  Allen’s  introduction,  “you  have  just 
expressed  a  very  genuine  desire  which  cer¬ 
tainly  lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  parents  of 
these  brave  American  soldiers  who  are  sleep¬ 
ing  here  their  last  sleep : 

“Entrust  us  with  your  dead! 

“Landres  et  St.  Georges  communes,  from 
which  I  am  the  representative,  did  not  wait 
for  this  appeal  to  pledge  themselves  to  adopt 
these  graves  which,  from  now  on,  are  part  of 
our  own  national  patrimony. 

“Be  sure,  general ,  that  your  dead  will  be 
ours.  Let  their  unconsolable  relatives  know 
that  we  shall  take  care  of  these  graves  over 
which  we  shall  lay  flowers. 

“Besides,  these  braves  deprived  of  the  con¬ 
solation  of  resting  in  their  native  country,  have 
a  sacred  right  to  our  ground  and  our  flowers 
which  they  watered  with  their  blood. 

“How  could  we,  Frenchmen,  forget  about  it? 

“(~J.LORIOUS  dead  of  great  and  generous 
America,  sleep  in  peace  in  this  soil  of 
France,  next  to  your  French  comrades,  and  be 
sure,  all  of  you,  that  you  shall  never  be  parted 
in  our  hearts  nor  in  our  remembrance.” 

As  the  schoolmaster  finished,  his  glistening 
eyes  were  reflected  by  those  of  everybody  who 
stood  within  sound  of  his  voice.  General  Du¬ 
part  wrung  his  hand.  Old  Maire  Julien,  in  his 
cotton  clothes — clean,  working-man  clothes — - 
dressed  just  as  he  was  when  he  gave  over,  his 
work  in  the  fields  in  the  morning  to  trudge  to 
Romagne — nodded  in  approval.  And  then, 
looking  out  over  the  white-crossed  and  flag- 
dotted  slope  Julien  murmured: 

“No;  we  can  never  forget  you.” 


As  the  words  passed  the  patriarch’s  lips,  a 
signal  went  to  our  band  and  out  over  the  lulls 
where  a  million  men  are  newly  one  with  earth, 
sounded  that  terrible,  that  marvelous  song  of 
songs,  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.” 
It  took  hold  of  one’s  very  soul.  You  could  see 
it  grip  the  French.  They  call  it  “La  Marseil¬ 
laise  Americaine.” 

A  child  standing  near  me  asked  in  awe  what 
it  was  that  the  band  played.  An  older  girl 
answered  her:  “Sh!  C’est  Vhymne  des  morts 
Americains.  “It  is  the  hymn  for  the  dead 
Americans.” 

Now  it  came  General  Dupart’s  place  on  the 
program.  He  was  down  for  an  address. 
What  would  he  say?  Would  he  take  long? 
There  were  many  more  addresses  to  be  made. 
He  was  a  soldier,  and  who  knows  aught  of 
soldiers  knows  they  are  not  orators.  Such 
were  my  very  human  thoughts  as  the  general 
stepped  out  to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  He 
wore  no  sign  of  inspiration,  but  was  inspired. 

AS  HE  reached  the  platform  edge  his  heels 
clicked,  his  body  straightened,  his  right  hand 
snapped  up  to  the  vizor  of  his  head-dress  and 
thus,  standing  in  the  position  of  a  soldier  at 
salute,  he  said  in  a  voice  that  despite  its  quiver 
of  emotion,  carried  across  the  hills. 

“Immortal  soldiers,  I  salute  you!” 

That  was  all.  That  was  his  address.  Five 
words ;  the  most  effective,  the  most  expressive 
five  words  I  have  ever  heard  pass  human  bps. 

There  were  addresses  after  that  by  Captain 
de  Barbuit,  Secretaire  General  de  Souvenir,  by 
M.  Andre  Campion,  Sous-prefet  de  Montmedy, 
representing  the  French  Government,  by 
General  Allen  and  Romagne ’s  mayor.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  can  not  repeat  all  of  them,  but  the 
day  was  not  to  end  without  our  being  stirred 
again  even  as  General  Dupart  had  stirred  us. 
Not  a  soldier  this  time,  but  a  white-haired 
servant  of  God  was  to  sound  the  depths  of  our 
beings — M.  l’Abbe  Klein,  Aumonier  de  l’Ani- 
bulance  Americaine.  I  should  have  written 
“not  a  professional  soldier.”  The  abbe  went 
to  the  colors  of  his  country  with  a  Paris  regi¬ 
ment  which  has  left  an  imperishable  memory. 
He  marched  to  the  front  as  a  chaplain.  He 
marched  back  to  Paris  with  a  rifle  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  place  of  one  of  his  beloved 
gamins.  He  is  sixty  years  old  if  he  is  a  day 
and  the  war  has  added  another  twenty.  He 
looks  full  fourscore.  His  home  is  in  Paris, 
and  one  would  have  thought  he  would  have 
chosen  near-by  Suresnes  and  not  Romagne  to 
visit  on  Memorial  Day.  So  I  said  to  him, 
finding  him  on  the  train  from  Paris  to  Dim: 

“I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  make  this  little 
journey  to  offer  my  tribute  of  respect  to  your 
dead  countrymen.”  He  replied:  “I  meant 
to  go  to  Suresnes,  but  when  I  saw  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  your  committee  in  the  newspapers 
that  there  would  be  exercises  at  Romagne  I 
chose  Romagne.  Why?  Well,  Suresnes  is 
near  and  there  will  be  more  than  enough  to  go 
there,  and  Romagne  is  quite  far  and  there  will 
not  be  many  who  will  care  to  make  the  journey, 
and  so  there  will  be  room  for  an  old  man. 
N’est  cc  pas?” 

gO  IT  happened  that  l’Abbe  Klein  found  him¬ 
self  on  the  program  at  Romagne,  and  like 
General  Dupart,  he  had  no  thought  for  the 
living  but  only  for  those  who  slept. 

“My  soldiers,  my  comrades,”  he  said,  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  white  crosses  in  a  conversational 
tone:  “There  is  still  much  sorrow  in  this 
valley  of  tears.  You  have  won  peace  in  the 
name  of  the  victory  of  right.  Do  you  ask 
God  to  give  counsel  and  strength  to  those  of  us 
you  have  left  here  behind.  Heaven’s  peace  be 
with  you,  my  comrades.  Do  pray  for  us.” 

That  was  all.  The  printed  word  can  convey 
no  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  overpowering 
simplicity  of  the  speaker’s  words  and  de¬ 
meanor. 

Here  it  was  that  a  French  army  band  played 
our  national  anthem.  Our  band  answered 
with  the  “Marseillaise.” 

Then  came  the  moment  of  the  ceremony 
which  to  the  French  who  had  never  attended  a 
memorial  service,  for  a  moment  struck  terror 
in  their  hearts.  A  squad  of  American  In¬ 
fantry  fired  the  salute  for  the  dead. 

The  guns  of  peace! 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  bugler,  under 
the  flagstaff,  sent  “Taps”  across  the  valley — 
the  saddest  note  ever  written  into  music.  As 
the  long,  slow  tones  pealed  out  like  the  sigh  of 
a  great  god,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the 
thousands  of  people  who  stood  with  bared 
heads. 

“Taps,”  the  American  soldier’s  farewell,  his 
good  night. 

The  surviving  army’s  farewell  to  its  dead 
comrades — its  silent  buddies  on  whose  life  has 
been  placed  the  Anger  of  God. 

“Sleep,  soldier,  sleep,”  the  bugle  said  to  the 
white  slope  and  the  day  was  done. 


FLOWERS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

\Y/ITH  ,lhis  moving  story  of  the  tribute  which  the  people  of  the  Town  of  the  Golden  Book 
W  paid  our  soldier  dead  on  Memorial  Day ,  our  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  this  little  commune  comes  to  a  close .  The  warm  hearts  of  our  readers  their 
quick  sympathies  and  their  generosity  have  rallied  in  an  inspiring  way  to  this  labor  of  love. 

1  he  ending  of  the  articles  does  not  mean  that  the  doors  to  sympathy  and  generosity  are 
dosed.  The  Delineator,  through  its  French  Relief  Editor,  will  continue  to  welcome  gifts, 
to  forward  them  to  Landres  et  St.  Georges  in  accordance  with  the  senders'  directions . 

Don  t  forget  that  over  there  in  France  they  are  showing  their  gratitude  and  appreciation  in  a 
substantial  way.  7  he  people  of  Landres  et  St.  Georges  have  adopted  the  American  graves  in 
the  adjacent  cemetery  to  decorate  them  with  flowers  on  each  Memorial  Day . 

Read  about  it  in  our  free  souvenir  booklet,  “ The  Tree  of  Joy,”  by  Mabel  Potter  Daqqett. 
You  may  have  this  booklet  for  the  asking.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  French 
Relief  Editor,  Buttenck  Building,  New  York  City. 

And  when  you  have  read  “  The  Tree  of  Joy ”  you  may  decide  that  you  want  to  do  something 
Jor  this  tittle  village  that  needs  assistance  in  the  long,  hard  struggle  to  get  daily  livinq  under 
way  again  amid  the  debris  of  war  that  still  lies  all  about  in  northern  France.  Any  amount 
Jrom  $1.00  up  will  help.  All  contributors  will  receive  an  illuminated  Lafayette  certificate, 
and  your  name  will  be  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book  to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  archives  of 
the  milage  mairie.  Send  these  contributions  also  to  the  French  Relief  Editor,  Butterick 
Building,  New  York  City. 
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USE  THE  RIGHT  TOOLS 

NOT  LAZY,  WASTEFUL  MAKESHIFTS 


BY  FLORA  G.  ORR 

Home-Economics  Editor 


EVER  since  Eve’s  smart  little  runabout 
broke  down  just  five  miles  the  other  side 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  she  pieced 
two  broken  wires  together  with  an  invisible 
hairpin,  making  the  rest,  of  the  journey  intact; 
ever  since  then,  I  think,  women,  especially 
when  they  are  in  a  hurry,  have  gone  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  on 'makeshifts,  consir'  =-ing  it  a  bit  more 
ingenious  to  drive  a  nail  with  the  heel  of  a 
slipper  than  with  the  perfectly  good  hammer 
that  the  Adam  of  the  family  would  have 
chosen,  or  doing  any  number  of  things  with 
the  wrong  tool  just  to  show  it  could  be  done, 
or  perhaps  just  because  hunting  the  right  tool 
was  a  little  more  bother  in  the  beginning.  Am 
I  right?  I  know  I  am,  because  I  am  a  woman 
myself. 

We  might  as  well  start  with  this  matter  of 
driving  nails.  I  am  going  to  drag  pitilessly 
out  into  the  light  some  of  the  things  I  have 
seen.  I  have  seen  women  drive  nails  with  the 
handle  of  the  screw-driver,  with  the  handle 
of  the  carving-knife,  the  bread-knife  (handles 
are  great  favorites  for  this  sort  of  a  job),  the 
can-opener,  or  any  sort  of  a  tool  they  could 
pick  up  in  a  man’s  workshop — a  plane,  a  chisel, 
or  a  monkey-wrench.  Oh,  yes,  and  with  the 
flat-iron — I  tell  you  I’ve  seen  it  done,  my¬ 
self!  All  these  substitutes  for  the  innocent 
hammer,  and  no  campaign  by  Hoover  either. 
If  they’d  been  sending  hammers  instead  of 
wheat  overseas  ditring  the  war,  the  women 
would  have  responded  just  as  nobly.  Women 
love  substitutes  for  hammers. 


veniences  are  just  as  careless  as  ever  about 
stepping  up  on  the  arm  of  a  wicker  rocking- 
chair  to  reach  something.  The  piano-stool— 
padded  well  with  newspaper,  of  course— they  11 
take  that  precaution — is  another  favorite  way 
of  mounting  to  the  heights.  Are  women  crav- 
ers  of  a  circus  life  or  do  they  yearn  to  be 
dancers  upon  revolving  floors,  or  are  they 
merely  careless  of  their  bones  and  life?  What 
accident-insurance  company  ought  to  give  out 
policies  involving  such  risks? 

Take  the  case  of  the  little  step-chair.  There 
is  one  of  those  in  The  Delineator  kitchen. 
When  it  is  converted  into  a  step-ladder  the 
little  hooks  at  the  side  must  be  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  make  it  safe.  My  assistant  and  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  it,  because  we  al¬ 
ways  make  sure  that  it  is  locked  before  we  use 
it.  But  an  impulsive  friend  mounted  it  the 
other  day  without  taking  time  to  lock  it  and 
when  she  reached  the  top,  it  wiggled  and  she 
crashed  to  the  floor,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  family  who  live  on  the  floor  below.  She 
won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  a  step-chair 
now  and  henceforth.  But  I  claim  it  wasn  t 
the  step-chair’s  fault. 

WHAT  you  see  in  the  picture  on  this  page  is 
’’  not  just  a  burlesque.  Women  do  try  to  take 
the  tops  off  bottles  with  the  ice-pick,  and  some¬ 
times  they  escaoe  alive,  though  it  seems  hardly 
possible.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  regular 
bottle-opener  should  not  be  part  of  every 
kitchen's  equipment?  Certainly  the  cost  is 
but  a  trifle.  Lack  of  thought  and  trouble  is 
responsible  for  not  having  things,  but  the  best 
part  of  it  is  this:  If  you  just  take  the  trouble 
once  to  see  that  you  are  properly  equipped, 
why  life  in  the  kitchen  is  just  a  smooth,  sweet 
song  after  that. 

jjow  I’m  going  to  talk  about  some  real,  siz¬ 
able  man-tools  that  I  think  every  woman 
ought  to  have  as  well  as  the  vote. 

Number  one:  A  pair  of  pliers;  not  stingy 
little  ones,  but  a  good,  sizable  pair  that  will  do 
something  for  you.  Not  one  woman  m  five 
hundred  has  the  gumption  to  own  a  pair  of 
pliers.  Going  to  get  some?  Oh,  well,  I  know 
how  it  will  be.  You  will  go  to  the  hardware 
store  and  if  the  clerk  shows  you  two  pairs  of 
pliers,  one  good-sized,  the  other  small,  with  a 
price  difference  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  well,  you'll  think  maybe  the  smaller  pair 
will  do.  They  won’t.  Get  some  that  will  cut 
wire,  too.  Don’t  you  remember  how  you  had 
to  twist  that  heavy  picture- wire  back  and  forth 
for  half  an  hour  to  break  it? 

Number  two:  A  cliisel.  Yes,  a  chisel,  that  s 
what  I  said.  Armed  with  that  and  your  good 
strong  claw-hammer  (dainty  little  hammers 


“LOOK  OUT!  "YOU  SAY  INSTINCTIVELY, 
YET  YOU'VE  SEEN  IT  DONE,  HAVEN'T 
YOU? 

H-m!  How  about  pulling  nails  and  tacks? 
Wliat  made  those  nicks  on  your  perfectly  good 
bread-knife?  ’Fess  up.  I’ll  wager  a  woman 
can  pull  tacks  with  anything  you  can  give  her, 
from  an  ice-pick  to  a  thin,  pointed,  flexible 
paring-knife.  .  , 

By  the  way,  let  us  consider  the  paring  krnfe 
for  a  moment.  If  any  kitchen  tool  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose  in  life  it  is  the  paring-knife.  Its 
career  is  all  marked  out  for  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is.  meant  for  paring.  Yet  women 
will  use  it  for  prying  covers  off  a  glass  of  jam  or 
jelly,  or  they  will  substitute  it  for  a  screw¬ 
driver  with  ruinous  results  in  either  case.  1  he 
pointed  blade  snaps  and  your  beautiful  paring- 
knife  is  gone.  Let  us  hope,  meanwhile,  that 
the  flying  piece  does  not  strike  you  in  the  eve. 

When  it  comes  to  paring  a  potato  or  an 
apple,  however,  you  may  see  a  dull,  heavy 
case-knife  laboriously  making  its  way  about,  or 
a  bread-knife,  even  one  of  the  saw-tooth  va¬ 
riety,  or — well,  I  guess  even  a  woman  in  a  hurry 
would  draw  the  line  at  a  spatula. 

Nowadays  every  woman  ought  to  own  a 
spatula,  and  most  women  do.  That  long,  wide 
flexible  blade  with  its  blunt,  rounded  end,  may 
have  been  planned  for  artists  and  portrait- 
painters,  but  it  is  indispensable  in  the  kitchen. 
But  knowing  its  advantages  as  you  do,  do  you 
try  to  turn  a  pancake  with  a  stiff,  sharp- 
bladed  butcher-knife?  Do  you  try  to  mea¬ 
sure  your  level  measures  with  a  sharp-pointed 
knife?  Do  you  use  an  ordinary  knife  when  you 
are  rolling  out  cookies  and  lifting  them  to  a 
pan?  Don’t  do  it;  the  spatula  is  a  joy  in  all 
these  capacities.  Many  women,  of  course, 
may  prefer  the  pancake-turner  for  the  first 
and  last  of  these  three  operations.  A  matter 
■of  choice,  here,  of  course;  I  vote  for  the 
spatula. 

"p  VERY  woman  uses  pencils  around  her  kitch- 
en,  though  she  probably  scolds  her  family 
about  not  b  '  able  to  keep  one  in  sight  for 
Iter  own  uso  I  want  to  know  how  she  sharp¬ 
ens  those  pencils,  (Nothing  is  more  dis¬ 
couraging  than  a  blunt-ended  pencil  that 
won't  make  a  mark  except  on  one  side.)  Is 
husband  or  son  always  on  hand  with  a  pocket 
or  a  jack-knife?  Does  she  possess  a  sharp 
knife  of  her  own?  Or  does  she  sharpen  the 
pencil  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  a  way  with  the 
paring-knife  or  the  bread-knife  or  the  butcher- 
knife?  A  good  pencil-sharpener  costs  but 
little.  It  saves  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
dissatisfaction.  Why  not  have  one  screwed 
in  a  convenient  place? 

I  don’t  know  how  many  women  possess  some 
sort  of  a  convenient  little  step-chair,  step- 
stool  or  just  “steps”  to  use  in  reaching  up  for 
things  that  are  in  high  places.  But  I  do  know 
that  many  women  who  have  one  of  these  con- 


Photos,  bp  Brown  Bros. 

TAME  AND  SANE,  BUT  PREFERABLE  TO 
THE  OTHER  TOOL,  WE’LL  SAY 


lose  their  heads  in  two  weeks,  then  your  dis¬ 
position  is  as  good  as  ruined)  you-  need  not;  de¬ 
pend  upon  an  irascible  janitor  or  a  husband  to 
open  a  wooden  box  for  you.  It’s  easy;  just 
drive  in  the  chisel  between  the  cover  and  the 
box;  that  will  loosen  the  nails;  then  pound 
down  the  cover,  and  use  the  claw  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  for  pulling  out  the  nails.  It  will  all  come 
to  you  so  naturally  you’ll  wonder  if  perhaps 
you  weren’t  a  carpenter  in  your  other  life. 

Number  three:  A  monkey-wrench.  This  is 
for  tightening  nuts  or,  in  fact,  for  getting  a  good 
grip  on  anything  that  needs  turning ;  in  case  of 
a  leaky  faucet  you  may  find  it  invaluable. 

Number  four  :  Two  screw-drivers,  one  small, 
for  little  screws  in  the  sewing-machine,  kitchen 
cabinet  and  so  forth,  and  one  large  and  strong 
for  real  life-sized  work. 

N]  UMBER  five:  A  small  saw.  I’mnotsocon- 
cerned  about  the  saw,  though  it  would  be 
pretty  fine,  I  think,  if  you  could  learn  to  use 
one.  Think  how  nice  it  would  be  when  you 
wanted  the  old  broom-handle  severed  from  the 
old  worn-out  broom — it  makes  such  h  nice 
clothes-stick — or  when  you  wanted  to  fix 
some  blocks  under  the  legs  of  your  working- 
table  which  has  always  been  too  low  for  your 
comfort. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  heights  of  things — 
let’s  just  get  up  and  howl  for  right  heights  op, 
working  surfaces.  Women  don’t  have  to  put 
up  with  sinks  and  tubs  and  ironing-boards  that 
are  too  low  or  too  high,  but  especially  too  low, 
and  we  mustn’t  do  it  any  more. 


Have  You  Ever  Seen  a  Ghost? 


Have  YOU  ever  had  any  unusual  psychical  experience  ? 
tell  us  about  it;  it  may  prove  to  be  a  contribution  an 
important  contribution — to  science  that  may  clear  pro- 
found  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  Significant  experiences 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Honorary  Consulting  Board  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Department  of  T he  Delineator .  The 
most  celebrated  scientists  have  accepted  membership  on 
our  Honorary  Consulting  Board.  By  cable  comes  the 
acceptance  of 

Charles  Richet 

of  France 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Metaphysics; 

John  Edgar  Coover 

of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  head  of  the  greatest 
collegiate  center  of  psychical  research  in  the  world; 

Dr*  Leonard  T*  Troland 

of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Harvard  University. 

Your  identity  will  be  held  confidential.  Address  your 
communications  to  the 

Psychical  Research  Department  of 

The  Delineator 

The  Delineator  is  launching  a  world-wide  inquiry.  Read 
in  this  number 


u 


Listening  In  on  the  Universe” 

by  Mabel  Potter  Daggett 

and  you  will  turn  first  to  the  second  article  in  this  series 
when  your  December  number  of  The  Delineator  arrives. 

The  beginning  of  a  remarkable  new  serial 

“ Something  Round  the  Corner” 

by  Qrace  Sartwell  Mason 

A  self-seeker,  a  dancer  in  the  sun,  an  idler  among  the 
trails  of  the  world  -  wanderlust,  that  is  what  it  was  that 
had  taken  possession  of  Sarah  Cabot  —and  when  she  was 
nearly  forty,  her  first  chance  came  to  break  away — but  you 
will  not  be  patient  in  waiting  for  the  next  instalment 
when  you  finish  the  December  portion  of  the  new  serial. 
There  are  splendid  stories,  short  stories  of  just  the  right 
length  for  that  time  between  twilight  and  dinner  or  just 
before  bed.  Read: 


by  Mary  Austin 
by  Fanny  Heaslip  Lea 
by  Christine  Parmenter 


“The  Kiss  of  Dios,” 

“The  Gleam,” 

“The  Magic  Wreath,” 

“The  Christmas  Highwayman,”  by  Izola  Forrester 
“James  to  Anita,”  by  Dorothy  Culver  Mills 

“Elizabeth  Manages,”  by  Barbara  Kay 

Then  there  are  Christmas  goodies  and  the  smartest  latest 
fashions  straight  from  Paris,  with  drawings  by  Soulie  and 
other  important  fashion  artists. 

In  the  December  Number  of 

The  Delineator 


$2.50  a  Year 


In  Canada,  $3.00 
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LADY  MARY 

$652  a  set 


' 


LILAS  ARLY 

$1222  a  set 


WHiHii 


MAI  D’OR 

NEW !  STARTLING ! 


Its  packing  is  sensational !  Its  fragrance 
is  unusual!  Vivaudou’s  Master  Stroke! 

Holiday  S'ets  will  be  ready  for  the 
Christmas  Gift  Season 

Mai  d’Or  4  piece  Holiday  Set  $7.50  each 
Mai  d’Or  6  piece  Holiday  Set  $14.00  each 


Send  25c  to  Vivaudou,  Times  Building  N.  Y.,  for  a  generous  sample  of  any  of  the  perfumes  in  above  sets. 
Ada  oc  if  you  want  the  Mavis  waltz ,  also  procurable  at  all  good  music  stores  on  Emerson  Record  No.  10.152, 
Arto  Player  Piano  Roll  No.  88,301,  Q.  R.  S.  Player  Piano  Roll  100,991,  M elo-dee  Player  Piano  Roll  No.  203,569. 


PAINTED  EXPRESSLY 
FOR  VIVAUDOU  BY 
FRED  L.  PACKER 
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ELIZABETH  MANAGES 


•‘I  always  kind  o’  calculated  you  were  born 
on  mine.” 

When  Judidy,  attired  m  a  purple-and-yellow 
silk  gown,  rose  to  change  the  plates,  she  wore 
an  expression  of  the  most  intense  self-con- 
•sciousness.  Reappearing  from  the  pantry  she 
carried  aloft  a  big  tray,  lined  with  white  lace- 
paper.  On  it  was  set  a  marvelous  creation  of 
cake,  a  big,  round  chocolate  confection  lettered 
in  pink,  and  Ugh  ted  by  pink  candles. 

“I  was  going  to  put  on  ‘Elizabeth,  aged  four¬ 
teen,’  and  then  I  thought  that  the  candles 
would  tell  how  old  you  were.”  The  blushing 
Judidy  hovered  over  her  masterpiece.  “But 
then  I  thought  it  was  better  to  put  on  a  sort  of 
message.” 

Klizabeth  read:  “Elizabeth,  with  love. 

“It  looks  lovely,”  Elizabeth  said.  “Thank 
you.  Oh,  thank  you,  Judidy.” 

“TAON’T  let  your  ice-cream  melt,”  Peggy 
^  warned. 

“You  haven’t  let  yours  melt,”  Grandmother 
said,  putting  out  her  hand  for  the  empty  dish 
Peggy  was  waving. 

“I  never  had  all  the  ice-cream  I  wanted. 
Peggy  acknowledged  sadly.  “I  know  I  sha  n  t, 
because  I  can’t  hold  it.” 

When  Elizabeth  made  her  wish,  and  blew 
out  the  candles,  tears  of  pure  deUght  stood  in 
Judidy’s  eyes. 

“I’ve  given  you  luck,”  she  said.  On,  1 
hope  it  was  a  good  wish!”  lt 

“It  was  the  best  wish  anybody  could  wish, 
Elizabeth  smiled.  “I  shall  never  forget  this 
birthday,  and  this  cake,  J  udidy,  or  any  of  the 
dear  things  that  have  been  done  for  me.” 

That  night,  as  her  grandmother  tucked  her 
into  bed,  she  caught  one  of  the  kindly  hands 
and  clung  to  it.  . 

“That  was  the  most  beautiful  sweater  m  all 
the  world,”  she  said.  “Do  you  think  I  could 
go  down  and  kiss  Grandfather  good  night 
too?”  she  asked  shyly. 

“i  guess  it  could  be  managed.  I’ll  go  down¬ 
stairs  with  you,  and  see.” 

And  presently  Grandfather,  with  his  glasses 
sitting  low  on  his  nose,  and  his  nose  in  the 
morning  paper,  was  attacked  from  behind  and 
kissed  breathlessly;  but  when  Elizabeth  tried 
to  escape,  she  found  herself  caught  by  a  blue- 
chambray  sleeve,  and  drawn  into  an  energetic 
embrace. 

“No,  you  don’t,”  he  said,  placing  her  on  his 
knee.  “You’re  going  to  sit  here  a  while,  and 
talk  to  grandpa.” 

“Good-night,”  she  said,  slipping  her  hand 
into  his.  “Good-night,  Grandaddy  dear,”  and 
slie  kissed  him  again,  a  real  kiss  this  time,  as  if 
it  were  her  father  or  Buddy. 

Under  her  pillow  that  night  was  her  broth¬ 
er’s  letter,  and  she  lit  a  flickering,  bedside 
lamp  to  read  it  before  she  finally  went  to 
sleep.  It  was  a  short  letter,  slanting  down  the 
paper,  as  he  was  not  yet  able  to  sit  up  in  his 
bed  long  enough  to  write  properly.  He  said: 

Dear  Sister-on-iiek-birthday: 

I’d  gladly  eat  a  German  helmet  to  be  able  to 
spend  this  day  with  you,  but  the  U.  S.  base 
hospital — base  is  the  word — has  got  me  for  the 
present.  1  send  my  respects,  and  fourteen  and 
one-half  kisses  to  grow  on. 

For  the  love  of  Michael,  don’t  get  priggish  in 
your  old  age.  Some  of  your  letters  have  made 
me  wonder  if  there  was  nobody  home  where  my 
sister  lived,  but  lately  they’ve  seemed  more 
like  the  real  things.  Get  acquainted  with  your 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  Grandfather 
once  told  me  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  world  he 
had  to  keep  an  eye  on,  and  that  was  himself. 
Good  talk,  Sis.  Which  endeth  the  lesson. 

Buddy. 

A  S  SHE  tucked  the  letter  back  in  its  envelope, 
^  she  realized  that  the  sheet  which  had  been 
wrapped  around  it  to  prevent  its  scrawly  sur¬ 
face  from  showing  through  the  transparent  en¬ 
velope  was  not  blank,  as  she  had  at  first  sup¬ 
posed.  She  spread  it  out  before  her,  thinking 
to  find  a  postscript  to  her  own  letter,  but  it  was 
not  that.  It  was  evidently  a  sheet  of  a  letter 
begun  and  discarded.  Elizabeth  had  read  it 
before  she  realized  that  it  was  not  meant  for 
her  eyes  to  see. 

“Sweetheart,  Sweetheart,  Sweetheart:”  it 
ran.  “I  have  never  called  you  this,  and  I  have 
no  right  to  call  you  so  now,  or  any  other  name. 
At  least,  not  for  many  years  to  come.  I  m 
done  for.  I  love  you  and  I  can  t  try  for  you. 
That’s  something  the  war  has  done  for  a  lot — 

more - ”  Here  it  broke  off  abruptly. 

“Oh,  Buddy,”  Elizabeth  cried,  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  snoop!  How  perfectly,  perfectly 
terrible!” 

It  was  two  in  the  morning  before  she  slept. 
She  lay  wide-eyed  in  the  darkness,  thinking  of 
her  brother  and  Peggy  Farraday’s  sister.  It 
couldn’t  be  anybody  else — she  knew  that  much 
about  Buddy.  For  the  first  time  in  her  fife  she 
was  feeling  the  weight  of  a  trouble  that  did  not 
make  her  want  to  cry. 

“I  guess  that’s  what  it  means  to  be  fourteen, 
and  grown  up,”  she  said. 

Peggy  and  Elizabeth  were  lying  on  the  beach 
in  their  bathing-suits.  Peggy  had  hollowed 
out  a  careful  seat  in  the  sand,  and  built  arm¬ 
rests  and  a  slanting  support  for  the  head, 
which  she  was  trying  to  recline  on  and  enjoy. 

“Did  you  get  your  birthday  wish,  or  did  you 
wish  for  a  handsome  husband  in  the  sweet  by 
and  by?”  Peggy  asked  lazily.  “I  always  wish 
for  things  that  will  happen  right  away,  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  stand  the  strain  of  not  knowing 
whether  I’m  going  to  get  them  or  not.” 

“I  didn’t  wish  to  get  anything.  I  wished  to 
be  something.  I  can’t  tell  yet  whether  I’m 
going  to  succeed  in  being  it.” 

“Well,  speaking  of  wishes,”  Peggy  said,  “do 
you  know  the  very  latest  way  of  telling  who 
you’ll  marry?  You  count  ninety-nine  colored 
men,  twenty-seven  white  horses  and  three  red 
heads,  and  then  the  next  man  you  shake  hands 
with,  you’ll  marry.  Let’s  begin  and  do  it. 
I’ve  been  meaning  to  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
wanted  to  wait  until  I  had  somebody  to  do  it 
with.  Those  things  are  not  so  much  fun 
alone.  Shall  we  start  counting  to-day?” 


“There  aren’t  many  negroes  on  the  Cape, 
unless  you  count  Portuguese.” 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  Portuguese — black 
Portuguese  and  white  Portuguese.  W e’ll  have 
to  count  the  black  ones.” 

“Well,  let’s  go  in  swimming.” 


“TT AYE  you  ever  thought  much  about  lov- 
ers?”  Elizabeth  said,  as  they  sat  on  the 
raft  ten  minutes  later. 

The  raft  was  rocking  gently,  under  a  fleecy 
sky,  and  the  water  was  blue-green  and  full  of 
little  thrills  and  ripples.  Peggy  took  off  her 
cap,  and  let  her  black  hair  stream  on  the  breeze. 


“Have  you?”  she  answered. 

“Not  about  my  own.  That  is,  I  mean  not 
about  anybody  I  ever  knew  or  saw,  but  have 
you  ever  thought  about  anybody  else  having  a 
lover?  Any  relation  of  yours?” 

“About  Ruthie,  yes;  but  I  don’t  believe  she 
would  ever  really  care  about  that.  Except  in 
a  very  friendly  way.  All  the  engaged  people 
I  ever  knew  were  so  mushy.  I  can’t  imagine 
Ruth  being  mushy.” 

“Do  you  think  she  would  be  the  kind  of  girl 
to  get  engaged  by  letter?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  like  to  think 
about  her  getting  engaged.  She’s  too  useful 
around  the  house.  You  wouldn’t  like  to  think 
of  your  brother  being  engaged,  would  you?” 

“I  might,  if  he  were  very  unhappy  other¬ 


wise.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  worry  about  your  brother 


being  unhappy.” 

“There  might  be  things  to  prevent  him 
health  and  things.” 

“Say,  I  wouldn’t  worry  about  my  brother 
and  any  girl,  if  I  were  you.  He  isn  t  the 
marrying  kind.  I  heard  sister  tell  mother 
that.  She  said  that  John  Swift  was  the  one 
man  she  knew  that  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
be  a  friend,  and  a  good  friend  to  a  girl,  and 
that  he  had  told  her  so.”  tf 

“Buddy  has  got  a  very  beautiful  nature, 
Elizabeth  said.  “I  think  a  girl  of  his  own  age 
would  like  him  very  much,  and  he  would  make 


a  good  friend  to  her.” 

“Ruth  w'ould  make  the  best  little  friend  in 
the  world.  I  think  friendship  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  love.  I  don’t  think  I  should 
altogether  like  it  if  my  sister  and  your  brother 
were  the  other  kind,  and  wanted  to  behave 
well,  you  know — that  way.  Would  you? 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Elizabeth  faintly. 

On  the  way  home  she  was  very  silent,  while 
Peggy  chattered,  but  at  her  own  gate  she 
looked  at  her  friend  speculatively. 

“Do  you  know,  Peggy,”  she  said,  “that 
there  are  ways  in  which  I  feel  a  whole  lot  older 
than  you?” 

“Are  there?”  said  Peggy  uncertainly.  “Look, 
Elizabeth,  there’s  the  third  negro.  I’ll  bet 
we’ll  really  get  our  fate  settled  before  the 
Summer  is  over.” 


'THE  three  Steppe  children  stood  in  the  center 
aisle  of  the  local  department-store,  in  a  state 
of  unembarrassed  good  humor,  while  Peggy  and 
Elizabeth  drew  apart  in  consultation.  The 
saleswoman  busied  herself  with  folding  up  a 
series  of  small  garments  that  had  been  discussed 
and  rejected  by  the  two  young  shoppers. 

“Six  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  and  a 
stamp.”  Elizabeth  counted  the  contents  of 
her  purse  again  distractedly.  “Your  three  dol¬ 
lars  and  my  three,  and  the  thirty-three  cents 
we  both  saved  on  ice-cream  cones,  and  the 
stamp  makes  it  thirty-five.  I  had  no  idea 
that  children’s  clothes  were  so  expensive.  We 
can  hardly  buy  shoes  for  them.” 

“Well,  they  can’t  go  to  that  supper  unless 
they  have  shoes.  Look  at  their  feet,  Eliza¬ 
beth — I  mean  Elspeth.” 

“I  know  it,”  Elizabeth  said  colloquially. 

“I  want  to  go  to  bean  supper,”  Madget 
wailed.  “I  said  I  would  go.” 

“We  have  some  laced  canvas  shoes  with  ru ta¬ 
per  soles,  that  are  a  dollar  and  a  dollar  and  a 
half,”  the  clerk  volunteered.  “You  might  get 
them  for  the  little  girls,  and  a  pair  of  sneakers 
for  the  boy.  We  have  them  in  black  and 
brown,”  she  added, with  a  hasty  glance  toward 
the  grimy  toes  and  scratched  ankles  protruding 
from  his  nondescript  footwear.  “We  have 
stockings  and  socks  that  are  reasonable,  too.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  their  feet  covered,”  Peggy 
said,  “and  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest.” 

“One  dollar  and  eight  cents.  Could  we  buy 
this  little  boy  any  kind  of  trousers  or  bloomers 
for  that,  do  you  suppose?  You  wouldn’t  mind 
taking  a  stamp  to  make  up  the  difference  would 
you?”  Peggy  asked  anxiously. 

“I  ain’t  a  going  to  wear  bloomers.”  Moses 
said  decisively,  “I  want  pants  or  nothing.” 


NJOTHING  is  what  you’ve  got  on  now,’ 
I-''  Pooro rir  enirl  sp.vp.relv  “or  verv  near 


nothing.  You  can’t  go  to  that  bean  supper  in 
rags,  you  know.  Don’t  you  want  to  have  some 
cake  and  ice-cream,  and  corned  beef - ” 

“And  potato  salad,”  Mabel  put  in  helpfully. 

“And  ice-cream  and  cake  and  potato  salad,” 
Madget  droned,  “and  coffee  and  ice-cream  and 
cake - ” 

“We  can  get  a  pattern  and  make  him  a 
shirt,”  Peggy  suggested. 

“We  can  get  Grandmother  to  give  us  some 
cambric  and  things  to  make  the  little  girls’ 
dresses.  See  here,  Moses,  you’ve  just  got  to 
have  a  pair  of  those  bloomers.  All  boys  wear 
them.  You  can’t  go  to  the  supper,  if  you 
don’t.” 


“So  far,  so  good,”  Peggy  said,  when  their 


struggle  was  over  and  they  were  on  their  way 
home,  “but  we’ve  got  to  hustle,  to  get  this 
family  covered  before  five  o’clock  to-morrow 
night.  Moses’  shirt  is  going  to  be  the  worst. 
The  dresses  we  can  make  on  the  sewing- 
machine.  You  play  around  here  in  the  yard 
all  day  to-morrow,  children,  so  we  can  try  on 
the  things  whenever  we  need  you.” 

They  started  with  their  dressmaking  bright 
and  early  the  next  morning. 

Moses’  shirt  went  very  well,  for  after  it  was 
cut  and  basted,  Grandmother  offered  to  do  all 
the  necessary  finishing;  but  Madget’s  dress 
kept  both  the  girls  busy  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  very  effective  garment. 
Continued  in  the  December  Delineator 
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Are  you  fair  to  your  children  ? 


THEIR  well-being  in  later 
life  is  bound  up  in  the 
habits  of  health  which  you 
develop  in  them  today.  A 
nervous,  fretful  or  irritable 
child  is  frequently  so  be¬ 
cause  of  nothing  more  than 
sluggish  intestines,  a  con¬ 
dition  easy  to  correct  in 
childhood,  but  dangerous  if 
allowed  to  run  unchecked. 
Be  fair  to  your  children. 
Train  them  from  the  start 
in  the  laws  of  bodily  health, 
the  first  of  which  is  regular 
elimination  of  the  body’s 
waste.  Nujol  will  start  them 
properly  and  keep  them  reg¬ 


ular.  Mothers  are  finding 
Nujol  an  invaluable  aid  in 
correcting  constipation  in 
their  children,  as  well  as  in 
the  older  members  of  the 
family. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  unpleasant  and 
weakening  effects  of  castor  oil, 
pills,  salts,  mineral  waters,  etc. 
Nujol  does  not  upset  the  stomach, 
cause  nausea  or  griping,  nor  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  day’s  work  or  play. 

Nujol  actually  prevents  constipa¬ 
tion  because  it  helps  Nature  main¬ 
tain  easy,  thorough  bowel  evac¬ 
uation  at  regular  intervals — the 
healthiest  habit  in  the  world. 
Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless  and 
pleasant  to  take.  Try  it. 


Nujol  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in  sealed  bottles  only,  bearing  the  Nujol 
trade  mark.  Write  today  to  the  Nujol  Laboratories.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  Room  700,  44  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  for 
booklet. “As  the  Twig  is  Bent,” — Constipation  in  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood. 

The  Modern  Method  of  Treating  an  Old  Complaint 


Nujol 


For  Constipation 


««G  u.s  pat.  or r. 
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AGAINST  THE 
WORLD 


were  smiling;  and  her  blue  eyes  tried  to  smile 
but  could  not — quite;  instead  they  glowed 
with  sweetness  and  love  for  him,  and  pride. 
He  caught  her  small  hand,  which  was  firm  as 
always  and  surprisingly  smooth  for  all  the 
housework  and  dish-washing  she  had  done. 
He  clasped  and  kissed  her,  and  she  kept  close 
beside  him  while  they  gazed  at  the  church 
together. 

“You’ve  done  so  well,  dear!  You’ve  fought 
the  fight,  Timothy,  when  any  one  but  you 
must  have  lost  heart  here  and  given  up.” 

“Well?”  he  cried.  “I?  You’ve  carried  the 
real  load  here  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  Lydia. 
I’ve  only  kept  the  church  open;  while  you've 
brought  hope  and  love  to  women  who  never 
thought  of  God  before  and - ” 

UTS  wife  did  not  argue  with  him;  she  merely 
A  pressed  his  hand  and  said  ;  “Tim,  Mrs. 
Felter  came  to  the  door  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Bob’s  home,  and  she  wants  you  to  see  him  this 
morning.  She  simply  doesn’t  know  what  to 
do,  but  you  will!  And  old  Mr.  Kilrain  wants 
you  to  call  to-day,  if  you  can;  and  Gertie 
King’s  back  from  the  hospital  with  her  baby. 
She  wants  him  baptized.”  Lydia  continued 
to  detail  the  demands  upon  him  while  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bedroom  and  dressed. 


rTHE  morning  mail  brought,  besides  the  usual 
1  appeals  to  Timothy,  a  lively  letter  from 
their  boy  whowas  still  in  Germany  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  atCoblenz.  Elizabeth  too  had  written  from 
Rockford,  where  she  was  teaching;  so  there 
were  cheerful  family  affairs  to  discuss  during 
breakfast;  and  afterward  both  Timothy  and 
Lydia  were  very  busy.  Timothy  made  his 
call  at  the  Felter  flat  and  returned  to  talk  the 
Felter  problem  over  with  Lydia,  who  had  just 
finished  her  housework. 

“Bob  came  home  with  too  much  money 
last  night,”  Timothy  reported,  sitting  down  in 
the  living-room  where  his  wife  was  rebinding  a 
bit  of  frayed  braid  on  the  skirt  of  her  only  suit. 
“His  mother  suspected  something  wrong  and 
went  through  his  pockets;  he  had  over  two 
hundred  dollars,  though  yesterday  she  learned 
from  Caton’s  garage  that  Bob  hasn’t  worked 
for  five  weeks.” 

“Do  you  think  he’s  been  gambling?”  Lydia 
asked,  suggesting  first,  as  she  always  did,  the 
most  lenient  explanation. 


“UTS  mother  got  a  telephone  call  the  other 
1  day  which  made  her  fear  Bob  was  going 
with  a  badlot,”  Timothy  continued.  “Well; 
Bob  Felter  stole  that  money.  He  was  in  the 
band  which  held  up  the  Harrigan  store  last 
night.  He  drove  the  car  for  them.” 

“Why,  dear!  How  do  you  know?” 

“Bob  told  me.  I’ve  his  share  of  the  money 
in  my  pocket  to  return  to-day.  Bob  wouldn’t 
inform  on  the  others;  in  fact,  I  didn’t  ask  him 
to.  I’m  going  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  Bob  straight,  Lydia.  He’s  all  broken 
up  this  morning;  he’s  really  only  weak,  not 
vicious  at  heart.  I  think  I  can  manage  him 
and  start  him  right,  with  a  little  care  and 
patience.” 

Timothy’s  wife  arose  and,  leaning  over, 
kissed  her  husband  passionately.  “I  know  you 
can;  you  understand  boys  like  Bob  so  well.” 


,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nestle’ s  Food  Company: 

After  having  tried  numerous  prepared  foods  for  my  baby 
without  getting  the  desired  results,  I  was  advised  to  use  Nestle’ s. 
From  the  day  I  started  using  this  food,  my  baby  improved, 
and  today,  by  enclosed  picture,  you  can  see  what  a  strong, 
healthy  child  she  has  grown  to  be. 

I  can  highly  recommend  it  to  all  mothers. 

Respectfully, 

2565  East  63rd  St.  Mrs.  ETHEL  STEIS 


FREE  TO  MOTHERS: 


A  trial  package— enough  for  12 
feedings  —  and  a  valuable  book 
for  mothers.  Address  Dept.  GI2 


NESTLE’S  FOOD  COMPANY 
New  York 


Lucille  Steis 


^THOUSANDS  of  babies  have 
J-  “improved”  on  Nestle’s  Milk 
Food  after  all  other  methods  of 
feeding  have  failed.  Little  Lucille 
Steis  is  a  typical  Nestle  baby. 
Nestle’s  is  easy  to  prepare  and 
easier  to  digest.  For  baby’s  safety, 
use  Nestle’s — -pure  milk  in  pow¬ 
dered  form,  already  modified. 


$1,000.00 

THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 

With  no  experience  and  no  capital,  Homer  E.  Minor,  better  known  as  “The 
Magazine  Bargain  Boy”  of  Texas,  made  a  net  profit  of  $1,000.00  the  first  six  months  in 
the  subscription  business.  His  business  has  increased  1000%  and  is  still  growing. 

You  can  do  the  same.  You  need  no  experience,  nor  do  you  have  to  invest  one 
penny.  Moreover,  conditions  were  not  nearly  as  favorable  when  Mr.  Minor  began 
as  they  are  now.  Write  for  our  proposition — at  once. 

STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION,  Box  602,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 


“T  TOLD  them,”  Timothy  said,  “only  you 

1  would  know.  We  can  keep  in  touch  with 
Bob  and  his  mother  just  the  same — whether 
we  have  the  church  or  not.” 

“Of  course!” 

The  husband  and  wife  left  the  flat  together, 
but  on  the  sidewalk  they  separated  on  their 
different  duties.  Timothy  proceeded  to  the 
rear  of  a  near-by  notion-shop  kept  by  old 
Kilrain  and  his  daughter.  The  old  man  had 
taken  to  his  bed  yesterday  and  knew  that  he 
would  never  get  up.  Could  the  minister  look 
in,  if  only  for  a  minute  every  day?  Roy  Kil¬ 
rain  had  never  gone  in  much  for  religion;  but 
now  he  was  reading  a  bit  every  day  from  the 
Bible  his  mother  had  given  him  when  he  left 
Manchester  fifty-two  years  before.  He  had 
never  been  within  St.  Thomas’s  door,  but  he’d 
always  like  to  hear  the  bells;  and  he  always 
meant  to  be  buried  from  a  church.  Would 
the  minister  promise  him  that? 

QERTIE  KING  asked  to  have  her  baby  chris¬ 
tened  that  very  morning.  No;  the  father 
would  not  be  there.  The  truth  was,  Gertie 
herself  had  bought  the  wedding-ring ;  but  after 
the  baby  came,  and  while  she  was  lying  so  long 
in  the  hospital  Gertie  got  to  thinking  things 
over  and  she  was  going  to  get  a  job  right  away; 
also,  she  was  coming  to  St.  Thomas’s  here¬ 
after. 

Timothy  did  not  tell  her  that  there  would 
be  no  St.  Thomas’s  after  this  noon.  He  car¬ 
ried  the  baby  across  the  street  and  got  old 
Thorpe,  the  sexton,  to  open  the  doors  and 
bring  water  from  the  font.  Timothy’s  voice 
almost  broke  when  he  repeated  for  the  last 
time  there;  “We  receive  this  child  into  the 
congregation  of  Christ’s  flock  .  .  .  that  here¬ 
after  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the 
faith  .  .  .  and  to  fight  against  the  world  and 
.  .  .  unto  his  life’s  end.” 

WHEN  he  had  parted  from  the  mother  and 
the  child  at  the  door,  he  turned  into  the 
church  and  looked  about  him  before  starting 
down-town  to  discuss  with  the  men  who  main¬ 
tained  this  parish  the  future  of  St.  Thomas’s. 
Timothy  was  glad  that  the  last  service  before 
any  final  rite  of  deconsecration  of  the  building 
had  been  a  baptism.  He  stood  again  by  the 
font  and  read  the  carving  upon  the  pedestal: 

In  Memory  of  Mary  Lenora  Giddings. 

CHE  had  been  the  baby  of  Howard  Giddings, 

senior  warden  of  St.  Thomas’s  twenty  years 
ago,  and  still  the  most  generous  of  all  the  old 
friends.  He  had  moved  far  from  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  of  course.  Timothy  thought  of 
Howard  on  the  day  he  gave  this  font;  poor 
Howard,  who  had  been  hard  hit  again  last 
year  when  his  only  son  was  killed  in  France! 
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127-lb.Man 
''Will  not  burst  it 

Quick  Relief 

NOTHING  is  more  comforting 
than  heat,  for  dozens  of  ail¬ 
ments.  It  soothes  quickly  and, safely. 
To  insure  a  satisfactory  water-bottle 
—ready  at  any  time  for  all  members 
of  the  family — use  the  dependable 

Whitall  Tatum 
Maroon  “Special” 

No  better  bottle  can  be  made  at  any 
price;  doubly  reinforced;  guaranteed 
two  years,  but  lasts  much  longer. 

Obtainable  at  all  Jirst-class  drug  stores 

cfcO  fA  fortwo  'rrwestof 
JpO  .JVJ  qt. size  #50 ./  D  Mississippi 

Ollier  sizes 

Whitall  Tatum  Company 

75  Years  Makers 
of  Dependable  Goods 
New  York  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco 
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“Tell  your  mother 

Kemps  Balsam 


will  stop  that  cough, 
Bill.  My  mother  gives 
it  to  me  when  I  get  a 
cough,  and  you  don’t 
hear  me  coughing  all 
the  time.” 

And  Johnnie  is 
right. 

Get  a  bottle  now 
from  your  druggist. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  BABY’S  CRIB 

Hygienic  waterproof  sheeting 
that  really  protects 
It  is  pure  white,  light,  soft, 
pliable.  Not  heating,  creates 
no  perspiration,  chafing  or 
irritation.  Easily  cleaned — 
always  fresh,  daintv,  sweet. 
36  in.  wide,  light  or  heavy  ;  54 
in.  wide,  heavy  weight  only. 
GET  THE  GENUINE. 
Took  for  Stork  trade  mark. 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  Stork  Sheet¬ 
ing  write  us. 

The  Stork  Co.,  Dept. 

2-L,  Boston,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Stork  Shoes  ST  Of  Rl 
Stoi'k  Pants ,  etc. 


Buyy 

^100 


TT  VL  _Y-S£- No  Paste  N  e  e  d  e.d 

useinem  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictures,  post  cards.clippings  in  albums 

Made  in  Square,  Round,  Oval,  Fancy  and  Heart 


QUICK  _  _ _ _ _ 

supply,  drug  and  stat’y  stores.  Accept  no  substitutes; 
is_nothing  as  good.  10c  brings  full  pkg.  and  sample* 

.  29-L  14S6  Leland  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


from  Engel  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 


MAKE  MONEY  NURSING! 

T.  rained  nurses  are  scarce.  Great  demand  by  hospitals  and 
private  patients.  W e  help  you  find  employment  at  good  pay. 
So  now  is  your  opportunity  to  becom  e  a  trained  nurse .  Earn 
$•35  to  $45  per  week.  You  canquicklylearninyoursparetime. 
Graduates  of  our  Training  Course  get  diploma  approved  by 
best  doctors.  Hospital  experience  provided  if  desired.  Easy 
terms.  Write  at  once  for  catalog.  State  age.  American 
TrammgSchool  for  Nurses,  1551N.  LaSalleSt., Chicago, III. 
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FOR  the  tiny  tots  no  simpler, 
more  comfortable  sleeping 
garment  has  ever  been  con¬ 
structed  than  this  new 

HATCHWAY 

SLUMBER  SUIT 

The  one  button  on  the  shoulder  makes 
unnecessary  a  row  of  buttons  down  the 
back  for  the  child  to  lie  upon.  No  but¬ 
tons,  either,  to  come  undone  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  body  to  cold  and  chills.  And 
of  course  it’s  so  much  easier  to  keep 
in  repair. 

This  slumber  suit  is  made  only  in  a  soft  warm 
heavy  cotton  fabric  very  slightly  fleeced  on  the 
inside.  All  sizes  are  made  with  feet  and  with  a 
roomy  drop  seat.  This  garment  is  featured  at 
the  best  stores  everywhere,  but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly,  send  remittance  with 
instructions  to  our  mill  at  Albany,  New  York, 
and  you  will  be  supplied  direct,  delivery  pre¬ 
paid  anywhere.  In  ordering,  specify  an  ample 
size,  as  the  suit  should  fit  loosely  while  the 
child  is  sleeping.  For  that  reason  it  is  made  in 
even  ages  only. 

Age  2— $1.50  Age  4-$1.60  Age  6-$1.70 
Age  8— $1.80  Age  10-$1.90 

Made  by  the  makers  of  well-known  Hatch  One- Button 
Union  Suit 

Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Go. 

Albany  Dept.  C  New  York 


The  ONE 
BUTTON 

!\  Slumber 
Suit 


*7 he  most  valuable  piano  in  ifw  world 

T7E  enrich  our  lives  with  the  possession  of  ex- 
'V  quisite  things.  But  compare  the  mute  beauty 
f  a  finely  fashioned  vase  or  colorful  canvas  with 
te  living,  singing  tone  of  a  Steger  grand  piano 
nd  you  will  understand  the  bond  of  friendship 
Inch  exists  between  legions  of  Steger  owners 
nd  the  instruments  they  have  come  to  love. 

teger  &  Sons  Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 
teger  Building,  Chicago.  111.  Factories  at  Steger,  111. 

If  it’s  a  Steger 


it's  the  finest  reproducing 
phonograph  in  the  world 

- ssssgga 


cTVlakes  the 
first  steps  easy\ 

Strengthens  little  legs  and 
keeps  baby  safe  and  happy. 
Durable  steel  frame.  Good 
rollers.  Canvas  seat  and 
toy  -  basket  removable  for 
washing. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  catalog  of  Rock -a- Bye 
Baby  Specialties. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co., 

2701  Leffingwell  Ave., 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


bye  walker 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

INSIST  ON 

RUST  CRAFT 

At  Best  Stores 

BARGAIN  ASSORTMENT 

Sent  for  $1 

RUST  CRAFT  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  soft,  warmly  colored  light,  streaming 
through  the  stained-glass  windows,  recalled 
to  Timothy  other  old  friends  who  had  given 
these  windows  or  to  whom  these  were  me¬ 
morials — to  George  Verne  Walters,  donated  by 
his  son;  to  Sarah  Green  Rounds,  given  by 
Frederic  Rounds,  her  husband — devoted, 
loyal  Christians  all.  How  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  had  been  the  life  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas’s  in  the  early  daysl 

'THE  interior  of  the  church  was  now  dingy; 
-*■  the  carpet  worn  and  stained ;  the  woodwork 
rubbed  and  the  wall  decorations  faded.  Yet 
the  building  itself  was  little  changed. 
Timothy,  standing  there  alone  in  the  silence, 
could  imagine  himself  returned  twenty-five 
years  to  his  youth  of  hope  and  confidence  and 
ambition,  when  every  one  called  him  a  man 
marked  for  a  great  career. 

Where  was  now  the  solidly  built-up  street, 
then  had  been  a  beautiful,  shaded  suburban 
road,  winding  away  to  graceful,  hospitable 
homes  of  God-fearing,  prosperous  and  cultured 
men  and  women.  He  had  come  to  them  to 
build  the  church  and  they  had  more  than  wel¬ 
comed  him  and  had  given  liberally.  Howard 
Giddings,  he  remembered,  had  pledged  five 
thousand  dollars;  and  Hawley  and  George 
Walters  had  done  as  well.  How  pleasant  and 
easy  it  had  been!  He  had  revisited  his  home 
town  down  the  State  and  Lydia  and  he  had 
married;  he  had  brought  her,  his  bride,  for  the 
consecration  of  St.  Thomas’s.  How  popular 
she  had  been  with  the  women  of  the  church, 
and  what  a  great  help  she  had  been  to  Timothy , 
and  hOw  smoothly  everything  had  gone  in 
those  years  when  Giddings  and  Walters  were 
senior  wardens!  One  year  the  congregation 
gave  the  rectory  and  at  the  same  time  made 
the  greatest  donation  to  foreign  missions  of  all 
the  churches  in  the  diocese.  And  every  one 
seemed  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the  rector  of 
St.  Thomas’s  was  the  coming  man  of  all  the 
younger  clergy;  he  was  sure  to  be  a  bishop. 
Every  year  some  strong  church  in  some  other 
city  tried  to  tempt  him  away;  but  he  would 
not  leave. 


THEN  slowly,  insidiously,  came  the  deteriora- 
tionof  the  neighborhood,  with  thecity  creep¬ 
ing  up  and  surrounding  first  the  big  Walters 
place  on  the  south,  driving  the  family  twenty 
miles  north  to  the  open  country  again;  then  the 
Giddingses  followed,  and  the  •  Hawleys  and 
Fred  Roundses — one  by  one,  they  had  all 
departed,  protesting  they  were  still  of  St. 
Thomas’s;  and  for  many  months  some  of  them 
returned  on  fair  Sundays.  But  that  coiild 
not  keep  on;  they  drifted  into  strange  affilia¬ 
tions;  and  the  newcomers  who  replaced  them 
in  the  pews  were  poor  widows  like  Mrs.  Felter, 
unable  to  give  more  than  the  Scriptural  mite, 
yet  desperately  craving  spiritual  reenforce¬ 
ment.  Or  they  were  penniless  girls  like  Gertie 
King,  seeking  the  encouragement  of  Christ’s 
love  to  start  life  again;  or  they  were  broken 
men,  disillusioned  of  the  world,  and  seeking 
harbor  for  their  souls. 


TT  WAS  not  strange  that  St.  Thomas’s  ceased 
-*•  to  contribute  to  foreign  missions,  nor  that 
soon  it  had  to  appeal  to  its  old  friends  who 
had  moved  away  to  meet  its  own  debts. 
Part  of  the  churchyard  was  sold,.  also  the 
rectory.  Lydia,  dismissing  her  maid,  did  all 
the  work  of  the  tiny  flat  across  from  the 
church.  No  visitors  from  other  churches 
appeared  to  hear  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas  s 
speak;  no  more  calls  came  to  him  to  take  other 
pulpits;  no  one  mentioned  St.  Thomas’s  or  its 
rector  except  with  pity  or  with  contempt  for 
his  failure. 

But  as  Timothy  stood  in  his  church  and 
compared  the  experience  of  those  early  years 
with  what  he  had  undergone  since  Ms  work 
began  to  fail,  it  seemed  to  Mm  that  he  had 
never  known  the  realities  of  Clirist’s  work  or 
seen  the  frMtion  of  faith  until  recently.  He 
thought  how  little  indeed  the  loss  of  St. 
Thomas’s,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have 
meant  to  the  samt-like  Sarah  Roxmds,  com¬ 
pared  to  its  loss  to-day  to  Gertie  King.  Sarah 
would  have  gone  on  in  almost  the  same  way, 
wliile  to-morrow  if  Gertie  learned  that  tliis 
church,  to  wMch  she  had  turned,  was  given  up, 
where  would  she  turn? 


TIMOTHY  knelt  before  Ms  altar,  and,  arising, 
-*■  he  walked  with  bowed  head  past  the  pews 
vhere  the  great,  prosperous  congregations 
ised  to  gather  to  hear  Mm.  He  opened  the 
ioor,  locked  it  beMnd  Mm,  and  went  toward 
;he  Elevated  station. 

The  street  was  beginMng  to  enliven  as 
jirls  and  women  who  had  been  sleeping  late 
appeared  for  light  refreshments  at  the  cafe¬ 
terias,  for  leisurely  refurbishment  of  com¬ 
plexion  or  wave  in  the  beauty-parlors  and 
tor  dallying  over  the  pretty  extravagances  dis¬ 
played  in  the  shops.  A  few  of  the  girls  nodded 
respectfully  to  Timothy,  but  others  sought  to 
annoy  Mm,  uttering  some  vMgarity,  brusMng 
agamst  Mm  unnecessarily,  or  gazing  down,  with 
tittering  modesty,  at  their  too-low-cut  waists 
and  Mgh-cut  skirts.  Few  of  them  were 
actually  vicious,  Timothy  believed;  most  of 
them  were  merely  light-minded  and  idle. 
They  held  Ms  church  and  Mmself  M  contempt, 
not  for  what  he  taught,  but  because  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  as  a  failure;  they  had  no  time 
or  thought  for  anytMng  wMch  was  failing. 
And  Timothy  did  not  reproach  them  for  this. 
He  admired  success  also.  How  he  had  worked 
to  succeed!  He  was  aware  that  such  deference 
as  he  still  received  came  from  respect  for  Ms 
remaming  in  that  neighborhood,  for  Ms  refusal 
to  admit  he  was  beaten  and  to  give  up,  for  the 
fact  that  Ms  chureh  was  yet  open. 

AND  whereas  earlier  that  morrnng  it  had 
^  seemed  impossible  for  Mm  again  to  appeal 
to  his  friends  who  for  years  had  given  greatly 
yet  now  he  determined  to  put  Ms  shame  away 
and  beg  them  still  to  support  the  parish.  He 
held  Ms  head  Mgher  after  tMs  determination 
and  was  walking  more  rapidly  past  the  gay 
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“Good  Morning'” 

sounds  a  lot  more  cheery 
when  it  follows  refreshing 
sleep,  which  brings  brighter 
looks  and  better  health. 

If  coffee  bothers  nerves  by- 
day  or  disturbs  rest  by  night 

drink. 

Instant  Postum 

“There's  a  Reason  " 


As  light  and  fluffy  as  the  first  snowfall,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  blankets  twice  the  weight 

DELIGHTFUL  lightness  in  bed  coverings  is  yours  when  you 
use  CROWN  JEWEL  Cotton  Batting.  CROWN  JEWEL 
is  made  from  the  choicest,  long  fibre  cotton,  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  purified  without  chemical  bleaching — therefore  it  is  soft, 
fluffy  and  sanitary. 


Requires  no  stitching  or  sewing  together,  for  the  long  fibre  sheets  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  parting,  bunching  or  knotting.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us,  giving  his  name,  and  we  will  send  you  our  interesting  booklet. 

A  60-cent  set  of  Send  us  one  trade-mark  from  the  wrapper  of  CROWN 
Quilting  Patterns  JEWEL  BATTING  and  10  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
for  10  cents.  promptly  send  you  a  set  of  ten  CROWN  JEWEL  BATTING 

Patterns,  beautiful  designs. 


***"'>  — -  o 

ROCK  RIVER  COTTON  CO.,  Dept.  11,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
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oAnd  Don’t  Forget 

Thanksgiving  Almonds ! 


You  might  as  well  omit  the  turkey  as  to  over¬ 
look  almonds  on  Thanksgiving. 

Can  you  conceive  a  successful  Thanksgiving 
dinner  without  the  holiday  touch  of  almonds,  in 
the  shell  or  blanched  and  salted,  in  almond  bread 
and  cake,  almond  cookies,  candies  and  desserts, 
almond  salad  and  aljmond  dressing  for  the  turkey  ? 


And  remember  that  everything  that  almonds 
add  to  the  Thanksgiving  feast,  they  will  also  add 
to  your  every-day  meals — delicious  flavor  com¬ 
bined  with  real  food  value — in  dozens  of  at¬ 
tractive  combinations. 


But  be  sure  of  quality  when  you  buy  them. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Blue  Diamond  Almonds, 
the  kind  that  are  guaranteed  big,  soft-shelled, 
full-meated — the  best  almonds  grown.  Buy 
Our  Almond  Recipe  Book  con-  them  \n  the  shell — crack  them  yourself  and  get 

tains  many  simple,  economical  *dl  their  flavor  and  goodness. 


and  tasty  ways  to  use  almonds. 


Send  us  your  dealer’s  name  and 
address  and  we  will  forward  you 
a  free  copy.  Address  Dept.  B. 


CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 
T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager 
311  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


■A  non-profit,  co-operative  ' association  of  4009  American  Citizens 


■Rf 501UBLE  COFFEE 


C Made 

in  the  cup 
at  the  table 


»§# 


The  Easier  Kind  of  Coffee — No  Coffee 
Pot  Needed.  A  pound  will  make  as 
many  cups  of  coffee  as  10  pounds  of 
Roasted  Coffee!  Economical— No  IVaste . 

Wonderful  Flavor— Pure— Delicious— Digestible— Healthful 

Send  10c  for  special  trial  size.  Recipe  Booklet  Free. 


-  Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 

Washington  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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show-windows  when  suddenly  he  observed  a 
shabby,  gray-clad  woman  in  contemplation  of 
a  beautiful  dress  upon  a  figure  in  a  modiste’s 
establishment.  He  noticed  the  wistfulness  of 
her  bent  head  and  the  evident  realization  of 
the  uselessness  of  her  even  looking  upon  such 
a  vanity  before  he  realized  that  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  upon  Lydia,  his  wife. 

QO  LOST  was  she  for  the  moment  that  he 
came  nearer  and  could  see  the  dress,  and  still 
she  was  unaware  of  his  presence.  What  had  fas¬ 
cinated  her  was  a  handsome  gown  of  velvet  and 
silk  marvelously  made  up  for  beauty  without 
flashiness ;  it  would  be  becoming  to  a  woman  of 
Lydia’s  age;  and  would  fit  her  figure.  No 
wonder  she  wanted  it;  Timothy  wanted  it  for 
her  more  than  he  had  ever  wanted  any  similar 
object — particularly  now,  when  he  witnessed 
his  wife  suddenly  come  to  herself  with  a 
startled  shiver  of  guilt  at  the  moment  of 
covetousness;  without  another  glance  at  the 
window  she  went  on,  unconscious  that  he  had 
seen  her.  In  a  moment  she  was  crossing  the 
street,  walking  alertly  and  nodding  and  smiling 
brightly  at  people  she  passed. 

BUT  he  went  on  weary  and  discouraged.  He 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  Elevated  station 
and,  finding  a  seat  in  a  car,  he  leaned  his  head 
back  and  rested  with  his  eyes  closed.  He  had 
forgotten — -so  he  accused  himself — forgotten 
his  wife.  She  had  devoted  herself  so  loyally  and 
lovingly  to  him,  she  had  joined  her  life  so  truly 
to  his  that  it  was  with  a  sudden  shock  that  he 
realized  how  he  had  failed,  during  these  recent 
years,  in  thinking  of  her  as  a  separate  person, 
with  desires  ana  hopes  or  ambitions  different 
from  his  own. 

The  incident  before  the  shop-window,  small 
in  itself,  had  greatly  upset  him;  he  thought 
how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
have  suspected  Lydia  of  a  desire  for  that  dress 
unless  he  had  happened  along  at  that  instant. 
What  other  longings,  he  wondered,  were  with¬ 
in  her,  lovingly  hidden  from  him?  She  had 
spoken  to  him  that  morning  of  how  well  he 
had  done;  but  he  wondered  what,  deep  down 
in  her  woman’s  heart,  she  must  think  of  him; 
for,  after  all,  they  were  woman  and  man;  and, 
when  she  had  married,  certainly  she  had  never 
expected  such  experience  as  this  with  the 
coming  young  man  of  the  church,  already 
rector  of  one  of  the  strongest  churches  of  the 
West. 

UE  JERKED  himself  up  straighter.  Was  it 
impossible  for  him  yet  to  succeed — for  her? 
He  was  not  so  old;  he  «.elt  very  well  indeed, 
separated  from  the  discouragement  of  St. 
Thomas’s,  he  could  get  a  new  grip  on  himself. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  since  many  other 
churches  wanted  him.  He  set  himself  to 
reckoning  back  when  his  last  call  had  come; 
was  it  six  years  ago?  Or  only  five?  No  mat¬ 
ter;  since  then  he  had  failed,  every  one  knew 
it;  no  one  wanted  a  failure. 

The  last  meeting  of  his  vestry  was  to  be  in 
the  bishop’s  office;  and  when  Timothy  ap¬ 
proached  the  door,  he  heard  the  familiar, 
vigorous  voices  of  Howard  Giddings  and  young 
Walters  and  Fred  Rounds  and  Hawley.  They 
used  the  cheerful,  confident  tones  of  men  who 
had  highly  justified  themselves  by  their  work 
in  the  world,  of  men  who  had  succeeded. 
Some  one  made  a  joke;  and  they  all  laughed; 
some  one  passed  cigars;  and  they  struck 
matches,  chatting  together.  They  should  be 
in  excellent  spirits,  Timothy  thought;  for  it 
must  be  only  a  relief  to  them  to  be  abandoning 
the  profitless  burden  of  St.  Thomas’s. 
Timothy  halted  a  moment  in  the  hall  till  he 
heard,  from  the  voices,  that  the  bishop  was 
in  the  room;  then  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

TT  IS  friends,  who  had  been  seated  about  a 
table,  all  arose,  and  Howard  Giddings,  who 
was  nearest,  grasped  Timothy’s  hand  in  hearty 
welcome.  They  all  shook  hands  with  their 
old  rector,  and  their  manner  with  him  caused 
Timothy  to  gaze  at  them  in  bewilderment;  for 
his  old  vestrymen  were  smiling  as  at  some 
joyous  secret.  The  bishop,  too,  was  smiling, 
only  a  little  less  confidently.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  table  and  Timothy,  following  his 
eyes,  saw  a  great  pile  of  architect’s  blue¬ 
prints. 

“Look  at  them,  Dr.  Mott,”  young  Walters 
bade  eagerly. 

“Yes;  tell  us  what  you  think  of  them,” 
Giddings  begged. 

Timothy  picked  up  the  top  print  and  saw  a 
drawing  of  a  beautiful  new  cathedral  inscribed, 
“Front  elevation  of  new  St.  Thomas’s  Church 
for  Mr.  Howard  Giddings;  Dolter  &  Simons, 
Architects.” 

'TIMOTHY’S  hand  trembled  and,  not  daring 

to  look  up,  he  turned  the  sheets  to  stare  at 
the  plans  of  the  west  elevation  of  the  same 
cathedral,  of  the  east  and  north.  He  put  them 
down  dizzily,  and  looked  up  into  the  faces  of 
his  vestrymen.  If  Howard  Giddings  had  been 
smiling  now,  Timothy  would  have  known  that 
his  fancies  had  been  betraying  him;  but 
Howard’s  eyes  had  become  wet  and  his  lips 
pressed  tight  in  his  struggle  with  emotion. 
He  could  not  speak  in  reply  to  Timothy’s 
mute  appeal,  so  young  Walters  said: 

“Yes;  we’re  going  to  build  a  new  St. 
Thomas’s,  Dr.  Mott.  Mr.  Giddings  sub¬ 
scribed  the  first  hundred  thousand  six  months 
ago;  and  we’ve  raised  the  rest.  The  archi¬ 
tects  have  been  working  since  January. 
We’re  about  to  let  the  contracts;  so  we  thought 
it  time  to  tell  you.” 

TIMOTHY  tried  to  look  at  the  plans  again, 

but  his  eyes  no  longer  distinguished  the 
lines.  Howard  Giddings’s  shaking  hand  was 
on  his  shoulder. 

“It’s — it’s  partly  a  memorial  to  my  boy, 
Timothy,”  he  said  brokenly.  “I  gave — 
something  to  his  college,  you  know;  and  we 
thought — his  mother  and  I — we’d  like  to  give 
more  adequately  to  his  church.  We  find 
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ourselves,  these  days,  thinking  of  him  so  often 
as  he  was  when  he  was  in  your  choir  and  would 
come  down  the  long  aisle  before  you  in  the 
Recessional  singing : 

“  ‘The  son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain 

“That  was  his  favorite  hymn;  d’you  re¬ 
member,  Timothy?” 

“I  remember,”  Timothy  said  very  gently,  as 
Howard  Giddings  turned  away. 

TT  WAS  a  few  moments  before  anyone  spoke; 

then  Fred  Rounds  explained.  “There  were 
seven  of  us  who  had  lost  some  one  in  the  war, 
you  know.  When  we  got  talking  it  over,  it 
seemed  the  best  sort  of  memorial.  We’re 
going  to  make  it  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
church  in  the  West,  Dr.  Mott.  We’ve  already 
got  the  land  for  both  the  rectory  and  the 
church;  we  think  we  can  have  them  com¬ 
pleted  inside  of  a  year.  Of  course  we’ve  never 
had  the  idea  of  any  one  but  you  for  the  church ; 
and  the  bishop’s  approved.  We’ve  named  it 
already  St.  Thomas’s,  you  see.” 

“I  see,”  Timothy  said;  but  his  brain  yet  was 
whirling.  “The  land,  you  said — •  You  mean 
to  tear  down  the  old  church  and - ” 

Young  Walters  comprehended  his  con¬ 
fusion  better  than  the  others. 

“We  waited  to  give  up  the  old  church  till 
the  new  one  was  assured,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
not  build  in  the  old  parish,  of  course.  North — 
the  lot’s  just  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Giddings 
place  on  the  Green  Bay  road.  There’s  a  rise 
of  ground  there,  with  wide  space  all  about.  A 
most  appropriate  site,  sir.  We’ve  planned  the 
rectory  here.”  And  Walters  shook  out  a 
sheet  drawn  to  smaller  scale  which  gave  a  view 
of  the  church  and  grounds  with  a  handsome 
rectory  a  hundred  yards  off. 

THMOTHY  stared,  slowly  realizing  what  this 
A  meant ;  success — success  to  him!  The  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  finest  church  in  theW est ,  with  his  old 
parishioners — his  strong  men  of  faith — firmly 
supporting  him  and,  with  them,  their  new 
neighbors  and  friends. 

“We  would  like,”  Giddings  was  saying  to 
him,  “to  call  you  to-day  to  be  our  pastor;  and 
while  the  church  is  being  built,  we  hope  you 
will  feel  free  to  take  a  rest  in  the  mountains  for 
the  Summer — or  wherever  you  wish.  We 
hope — - — ” 

Timothy  felt  tensions,  of  which  he  had  been 
hardly  aware,  relaxing  within  him.  His 
knees  were  suddenly  unsteady  and  he  dropped 
weakly  into  a  chair.  So  his  struggle — that 
unceasing,  losing  fight  against  the  fates  which 
had  conquered  the  old  St.  Thomas’s — was 
over ;  he  could  give  it  up  and  never  know  such 
sacrifices  again.  His  own  and  his  wife’s 
future  were  assured,  with  comfort  .'honor,  posi¬ 
tion,  hosts  of  friends.  He  pulled  the  sketch 
of  the  church  and  rectory  before  him  and 
gazed  at  the  beautiful  buildings,  where  he  and 
his  wife  could  work  together  and  live  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  lives.  With  the  rectory 
would  go,  he  knew,  a  salary,  more  than 
sufficient  to  relieve  Lydia  and  himself  of  care. 
She  could  have  a  maid  again,  to  cook  and  do 
housework;  she  could  be  properly  clothed; 
they  could  “do”  things  together;  and  together 
they  could  sit  before  the  fireplace  in  the  rectory 
and  not  worry  again  about  the  church  or  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  could  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives — happy  as  he  had  not  dared  to  dream  of 
being  again. 

“So  you  accept?”  Giddings  was  saying  to 
him. 

TIMOTHY  caught  hold  of  the  table  and 
■*"  with  the  aid  of  its  support  he  managed  to 
get  to  his  feet. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you,  my— my 
friends,”  he  managed  at  last.  “I  don’t  know 
how  to  thank  you.  I  was  thinking  just  then 
of  Mrs.  Mott — of  my  wife.  I  must  tell  her, 
you  understand?  I  must  find  her  and  tell  her 
at  once.” 

“We  understand,”  the  bishop  said. 

A  moment  later  Timothy  was  in  the  hall. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  he  found 
a  telephone-booth  and  called  his  home  number 
before  he  remembered  that  Lydia,  having 
expected  him  to  lunch  with  his  friends,  had 
planned  to  be  out  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
He  called  two  or  three  places  where  he  thought 
she  might  be,  but  he  did  not  find  her;  so  he 
communicated  the  situation  to  Giddings  in  the 
bishop’s  office,  and  the  latter  begged  him  to 
take  all  the  time  he  wished  before  making  his 
decision. 

'TTMOTHY  started  for  the  Elevated  station, 

but  when  he  was  half-way  up  the  stairs  he 
turned  about  and  descended.  Unless  he 
could  find  Lydia  at  home  he  had  no  reason  for 
immediately  returning;  and,  besides,  it  seemed 
to  him  impossible  to  sit  quietly  in  a  car.  He 
had  to  move  about  and  expend  energy  or  he 
might  do  something  queer.  To  think  that 
comfort  and  security  could  again  be  his;  to 
think  that  he  could  again  be  a  success  to  his 
wife  and  provide  her  once  more  with  honor  and 
position!  It  was  altogether  too  much  to  come 
to  a  man  at  once;  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream;  it  made  Timothy  at  moments  doubt 
his  own  senses  and  his  sanity.  He  was  quite 
sure  of  how  he  had  got  on  the  Elevated  train, 
weary  and  discouraged,  and  had  rested  and 
thought  of  how  he  could  go  to  another  church; 
then — had  he  dozed? 

TV/T  IGHT  it  all  have  been  a  dream — that  mag¬ 
ic  meeting  in  the  bishop’s  office,  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  church  and  the  rectory?  Timothy 
halted  and  took  out  his  watch  to  reckon  the 
hours  which  had  elapsed.  There  was  time 
enough  for  it  to  have  been  a  reality.  It  was  two 
in  the  afternoon ;  Timothy  was  not  hungry,  but 
he  realized  he  ought  to  be,  so  he  went  into  a 
lunch-room ;  half  an  hour  latQr,  when  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  walk  home  and  began  forming  in  his 
mind  how  he  should  tell  Lydia,  his  fear  of  his 
sanity  again  attacked  him.  Even  if  he  con- 
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tinued  to  trust  himself,  he  felt  that  Lydia 
must  doubt  his  balance  if  he  brought  her  such 
a  story  unsupported  by  evidence.  So,  al¬ 
though  he  had  walked  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  down-town  district,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  bishop’s  office. 

He  found  the  room  silent  and  deserted 
except  for  the  bishop’s  secretary,  who  looked 
up  respectfully  enough;  but  the  complete 
absence  of  evidence  of  anything  unusual  dis¬ 
mayed  Timothy  so  that  he  said:  “There  were 
some  sketches  here  this  morning  from  Dolter 
&  Simons.  ”IIe  did  _not  venture  to  define  them 
more  boldly. 

“(AH,  YES,  yes;  for  your  new  church,  sir!”  the 
secretary  said,  and  Timothy  went  hot  all 
through;  so  the  man  knew  of  them!  “Mr. 
Giddings  wished  you  to  have  them  to  show  to 
Mrs.  Mott,  sir;  so  he  took  them  up  to  your 
home  himself  a  little  while  ago.” 

This  determined  Timothy  to  make  all  haste 
home  and  he  was  again  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  of  the  Elevated  when,  feeling  in  his 
pocket  for  a  bill  to  change,  his  fingers  en¬ 
countered  a  strange,  stiff  roll  of  money,  and, 
with  a  start,  he  remembered  Bob  Felter  and 
Harrigan’s  store  and  the  money  which  the 
rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  had  promised  to  return 
to-day.  Harrigan’s  was  many  miles  away,  in 
a  direction  opposite  from  home,  but  Timothy 
went  to  the  scene  of  the  hold-up  last  night ;  his 
delicate  task  there  consumed  much  time;  it 
was  almost  evening  before  he  was  able  again  to 
call  his  own  telephone  number.  Lydia  was 
home  how;  she  had  seen  Mr.  Giddings  and 
heard  his  wonderful  offer  to  them,  and  she  was 
so  glad  and  proud;  she  thought  it  the  finest 
reward  for  Timothy’s  long  faithfulness;  she 
was  so  happy  that  she  cried  when  she  tried  to 
tell  him. 

AN  HOUR  later  when  an  Elevated  trainatlast 
1  left  Timothy  at  his  home  station,  he  found 
Lydia  waiting  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
The  light  from  a  drug-store  window  showed 
him  his  wife’s  face,  as  she  stood  looking  up  to 
recognize  him  in  the  fine  of  men  returning  from 
work.  She  had  the  most  beautiful  face  of  all 
women  in  the  world,  Timothy  thought;  and 
when  he  saw,  by  the  new  eagerness  in  her  ex¬ 
pression,  that  she  had  observed  him,  his  heart 
leaped  and  his  blood  warmed  at  her  look  of 
love.  When  he  reached  her  his  eyes  were  wet 
and  her  lips  winced  in  her  endeavor  to  keep 
them  from  trembling.  Careless  of  the  passers- 
by,  he  drew  her  within  his  arms  and  kissed  her ; 
and  then,  clinging  hand  in  hand,  they  walked 
up  a  side  street  together  for  the  sake  of  being 
alone  and  able  to  talk  to  each  other  at  once. 

“Oh,  dear,  dear  Tim,”  she  whispered,  “it’s 
so  wonderful!” 

“Isn’t  it,  Lydia?” 

“Oh,  Tim,  it’s  beyond  even  my  dreams! 
I’ve  lain  awake  so  many  times  these  last 
months  and  years — I  can  confess  that  to  you 
now,  Tim — wondering  how  everything  would 
come  out!” 


“T’VE  known  that,  Lydia.  I’ve  known  how 
hard  it’s  been  for  you.” 

“Not  for  me,  Tim.  You  mustn’t  think, 
even  now,  that  I’ve  been  anything  but  happy 
working  here  with  you.  When  I  think  of 
going  to  the  new  church,  I  can’t  quite  want  to 
give  up  being  so  necessary  to  you,  Tim,  as 
I’ve  been  here  these  last  years.  I’ve  never 
shared  your  work  so  truly  and  been  so  blessed 
by  it.  But  how  hard  it’s  been  for  you;  it’s 
been  so  different  from  your  hopes  and  from 
what  you  deserved.” 

“How  different  for  you,  dear;  but  we’ll  have 
some  help  for  you  now,  Lydia;  and  some  of  the 
things  you  ought  to  have  had  all  this  time. 
You’ll  not  lie  awake  any  more,  will  you?” 

“Why,  Tim,  I  haven’t  really  worried  as  long 
as  I  had  you,  and  we  were  well.  For  you  are; 
and  I’ve  never  been  in  better  health  in  all  my 
life.  Work’s  been  good  for  me.” 

“Yes.  Did  I  tell  you,  Lydia,  that  after  I 
left  the  bishop’s  office  this  morning,  for  a  while 
I  was  afraid  I’d  fallen  asleep  in  the  Elevated 
train  and  dreamed  it  all;  so  I  had  to  go  back?” 

“Dear  Tim!” 

CHE  had  provisions  in  the  apartment  for 
”  their  dinner,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  her 
getting  supper  that  night;  so,  instead  of  going 
home  he  took  her  to  a  new  and  extravagant 
hotel,  a  mile  away,  which  they  had  talked 
about  visiting  “some  day.”  They  had  a  very 
good  and  expensive  dinner  and,  almost  as  they 
had  twenty-six  years  ago,  they  made  and  re¬ 
made  plans  of  the  marvel  they  would  work  in 
the  new  rectory  and  the  new  church. 

The  night  came  on  clear  and  warm  for 
March,  and  they  were  still  so  excited  that  they 
walked  home.  At  half-past  nine,  when  they 
had  come  again  into  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Thomas’s,  the  brightly  lighted  streets  were 
only  beginning  to  come  to  life.  Except  for 
the  grocery-stores,  which  had  closed,  but  had 
left  their  display  windows  illumined,  all  the 
shops  on  both  sides  of  the  main  avenue  were 
open  and  doing  business;  long  cues  waited  at 
the  doors  of  the  motion-picture  theaters  for 
the  second  show;  the  refreshment  parlors  were 
crowded,  and  the  sidewalks  were  thronged 
with  flippant,  ogling  underdressed  girls  and 
overdressed,  overattentive  youths;  raucous 
jazz  sounded  from  halls  above  the  shops  and 
through  the  open  windows  of  apartments 
wherein  rouged  women  appeared,  smoking  and 
drinking. 

17 EW  of  the  members  of  St.  Thomas’s  congre¬ 
gation  were  about  now;  the  boys  and  men 
who  thronged  the  street  and  who  knew  Timothy 
at  least  by  sight,  hailed  him  in  condescending, 
jovial  mood.  “Hello,  doc!”  Yet  now  and 
then  one  avoided  the  minister’s  gaze;  and, 
sometimes  after  speaking  to  Lydia,  a  girl 
colored  warmly  and  loosened  the  too-tight 
grasp  of  her  escort.  One  young  woman  who 
was  alone  and  evidently  in  great  trouble, 
stopped  the  minister’s  -wife  and  begged  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  see  her  in  the  morning. 
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there  s  a  lot 
l  of  difference  in 

j  pins ! 

I  If  you’ve  never  yet  used 
Kirby  -  -Beard  English 
made  pins  try  a  packet 
next  time  and  see  the 
difference. 

Sharp  points,  solid  heads 
and  heavily  plated,  they 
come  in  all  sizes,  conven¬ 
iently  packaged.  Sold 
at  all  the  best  notion 
counters. 

- don't  . 
just  ' 
say 
pins  l 

Always  ask  for 


Kirby  Beard  &  Ca  Ltd. 

PINS.  NEEDLES.  HAIRPINS. 

“There  is  a  difference" 


rui 

Hundreds  of  prudent  women  have 
selected  their  furs  from  our  cat¬ 
alog  and  thereby  secured  distinctive 

- — _  1855  - — 

at  p-rices  no  hiqh- 
JpplgP  er  than  ordmarq 

hinds  65  gears 
leadership  in  the 
fur  center  dr  America 
assures  qou  latest 
\  correct  stqles  at 

J|K|BSH||t  moderate  prices 

-Smm.  Y\ jr-  Facts  and 

The  ALBRECHT 
catalog  is  soc lehg 
last  word  in  fur 
fashions.  It  is  a 
fh&SjjKBl  booh  ol  fur  facto 

HHf  that  shows  qou 

how  to  know  fum 
and  tell  the  real  from  the  imitation 

If  we  have  no  dealer  vn  nour  town  we 
nil  send  direct.  Send  10*  for  booh  ’Mil 

E. ALBRECHTS- SON 

Saint  Thul  DepEB-1  Mmnes'cJa 

Gwtcwnhj  -  mrrunk  haot  'without 
encmimcjmcj  fwrtkor  cjimvih  I 


XJOW  there  is  a  delightful  way  to  re- 
move  unpardonable  hair  without 
encouraging  further  growth.  It  is  with 
Neet,  an  exquisite,  dainty,  soothing  cream- 
lotion  as  harmless  and  mild  as  your  favor¬ 
ite  cold  cream.  With  Neet  you  merely 
rinsethehairaway  and  the  skin  is  left  cool, 
smooth  and  beautifully  white.  Begin  to 
use  this  new  method  at  once.  Obtain 
Neet  from  your  dealer  today  or  send  fifty 
cents.  We  mail  Neet  in  a  plain  wrapper. 

Hannibal  Pharmacal  Co. 

Box  B,  657  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Makers  of  I mmac,  the  instant,  stainless  deodorant. 


Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
—  Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry — to  over¬ 
come  flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour— there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 

Powdered  SAXOLITE 

Effective  for  wrinkles,  crowsfeet,  en¬ 
larged  pores,  etc.,  because  it  “tightens” 
and  tones  the  skin  and  underlying  tissue. 
No  harm  to  tenderest  skin.  Get  an  ounce 
package,  follow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli¬ 
cation  will  do.  At  drug  and  department  stores. 
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INSTANT 

COFFEE 


A  pure  refined  soluble 
Coffee.  With  Fau^t  Instant 
you  have  no  pots — no  waste 
— no  grounds — no  cooking. 
Fau^t ;  Instant  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  economical 
and  is  made  of  the  highest 
quality  Coffee. 

Tea,  too  —  Fau^t  Instant  offers  the 
same  advantages,  delicious  taste  with¬ 
out  waste,  cheap  to  serve,  delectable 
to  drink.  You’ll  never  appreciate  the 
goodness  of  Soluble  Coffee  or  1  ea 
until  you  have  tried  FauSt  Instant. 


COFFEE 
30-cup  cans 
60-cup  cans 
120-cup  cans 
480-cup  cans 


TEA  EACH 
100-cup  cans  $0.40 

200-cup  cans  .75 

400-cup  cans  1.40 

1600-cup  cans  4.75 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  received  his  supply, 
send  for  trial  order  today. 


DEALERS  Supplied  by  Jobbers.  JOBBERS  Write  Us. 

C.  F.  Blanke  Sales  Co. 

Department  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Distributors  of  the  World  Famous  Faust  Coffee  and  Tea, 
Faust  Chile  Powder  and  all  products  manufactured 
by  the  C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 


This  Helps  You  Do  More 
Things  the  Electric  Way 


Makes  every  single  electric  light  socket 
do  the  work  of  two. 

“Every  wired  home  needs  three  or  more” 


The  plug 
that  stands 
for  quality 


3/^350  At  your 
or  si25  each  Dealer’s 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


Faces  Made 


Young 

The  secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 
be  sent  to  any  woman  who  has  any 
kind  of  a  facial  disfigurement 
caused  by  age.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 


Kathryn  Murray, Inc.,  1195  Garland  Bldg., Chicago,  Illinois 


Beauty  Exercises 


which  remove  wrinkles,  crow’s 
feet,  fill  up  hollows,  give  round¬ 
ness  to  scrawny  necks,  clear  up 
sallow  skins  and  restore  the  charm 
of  girlhood  beauty.  No  creams, 
massage,  masks,  plasters,  straps, 
vibrators  or  other  artificial  means. 


Results  Guaranteed 


If  not  at  your  dealer  write  for  this  Free 
Book  which  tells  just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complex¬ 
ion  smooth  and  beautiful.  Write  today. 


I  HREE  PENCILS,  your  name  engraved  in  Gold,  50  cts. 
Holly  or  Floral  Box.  Reindeer  boxes  please  the  kiddies. 

Order  direct  or  through  your  dealer 
The  Imprint  Pencil  Co.,  530  Broadway,  New  York  City.  * 
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AGAINST  THE 
WORLD 


But  to  all  the  rest,  the  presence  on  the  street  of 
the  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  and  his  wife,  and 
the  stubborn  persistence  of  their  great,  dark 
church  in  the  block  of  light,  was  but  an 
amusing  and  failing  rebuke  to  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  place  to  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

T  YD  I A  and  Timothy  had  ceased,  some  min- 
utes  ago,  to  talk  of  their  plans  for  the  new 
church.  It  seemed  to  be  after  an  effort  of 
recollection  that  Lydia  said,  when  they  had 
come  to  the  doors  of  St.  Thomas’s,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  build  the  most  beautiful  church 
in  the  West.” 

“Not  as  beautiful  as  this,  Lydia,”  Timothy 
said  almost  belligerently.  “Did  Howard 
Giddings  do  anything  about  closing  up  when 
he  was  here  this  afternoon?” 

“He  went  to  see  Thorpe,  dear.” 

“Did  he  say  anything  about  it  to  you?” 

Lydia  refrained  from  answering;  and 
Timothy  turned  his  back  abruptly  on  his 
church  and  clasping  his  wife’s  arm  tightly,  he 
escorted  her  home. 


'THERE  was  an  entertainment  in  progress 
1  in  the  C-ymbeline  Building  to-night  in  one  of 
the  big  apartments  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
Motts’  and  directly  adjoining.  As  the  rector 
of  St;  Thomas’s  and  his  wife  entered  their 


living-room,  they  heard  plainly  the  sound  of 
the  violin  and  piano  playing  in  the  peculiar 
syncopation  of  a  dance  forbidden  in  the  public 
halls  even  in  this  vicinity.  The  side  windows 


stood  open,  and  some  one  in  the  next  flat  sud¬ 
denly  raised  the  shades  and  threw  open  the 
opposite  windows,  so  that  Timothy  and  Lydia 
found  themselves  almost  within  the  room 
where  boys  and  middle-aged  men  sensuously 
swayed  and  shook  their  bodies  in  the  dance- 
clasp  with  their  partners. 


TTOR  a  moment  Timothy  and  Lydia  watched ; 

and  then,  turning,  Lydia  found  herself  be¬ 
trayed  to  her  husband  by  the  light  which  had 
burst  from  the  other  room,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  he  knew  he  was  betrayed  to  her.  The 
light  glowed  on  the  table  beside  them  and  upon 
the  prints  of  the  new  St.  Thomas’s  which 
Howard  Giddings  had  left  there,  and  with  a 
queer  laugh,  Timothy  rolled  up  the  heavy, 
blue  papers. 

“What  a  day — what  a  day  they’ve  given  us, 
Lydia!”  he  exclaimed,  and  he  let  the  roll  fall 
to  the  floor  unnoticed. 

“A  day,  dear!”  she  cried,  clasping  his  hands 
with  a  passion  beyond  even  that  of  the  hours 
just  gone.  “That’s  all  this  meant  to  you, 
too?” 

“A  day,  dear;  a  day  of  dreams  of  things  we 
might  do  but  sha’n’t — eh,  my  wife?  There; 
there;  it’s  done  no  harm  to  dream  our  dreams, 
has  it?” 


— - - 


iiMlII 


LIVE  MODEL 
BRASSIERES 


Here  are  three  splendid 
new  garments:  The 
“Flattet-U”— especially 
designed  to  flatten  any 
unlovely  bulge  at  the 
diaphram,  bust  or 
shoulders.  It  really 
does  flatter  you,  and 
it  makes  a  flatter  you. 


At  lower  left  —  No.  0728, 
a  beautiful  brassiere  for 
the  slender  and  medium 
figure.  Gives  very  modish 
lines  and  a  trim,  dainty 
effect  under  sheer  blouses. 

The  clever,  ultra-smart 
“two-in-one”  garment  ( at 
right)  consists  of  a.  snugly 
fitting  confiner  over  which 
is  adjusted  the  daintiest  of 
camisoles.  The  confiner 
gives  the  necessary  support 
— -  the  camisole  the  desired 

softness.  AskforNo.01500. 


KABO  CORSET  CO. 


New  York  CHICAGO  San  Francisco 


"THEN  you  really  didn’t  mean  to  take 

A  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  did;  for  a  while  for - ” 

“For  what?” 

“For  you,  Lydia,  wife!” 

“And  I,  i  i  turn,  wanted  it  for  you!  But 
then - ” 

“What,  Lydia?”  ' 

“I  couldn’t  help  thinking  of  Bob  Felter  and 
Mr.  Kilrain,  Tim;  and  Gertie  King  and  all  the 
rest.  What  would  they  think  of  us  and  our 
faith,  Tim,  and  our  church,  if  we  left  them  now 
because  we  found  it  hard?” 

“It’s  not  what  they’d  think  so  much,” 
Timothy  said,  suddenly  lifting  his  head,  “so 
much  to  me,”  he  repeated,  “as  what  these 
would  think — these!” 

As  he  spoke,  he  gestured  with  his  hand 
toward  the  dancers  in  the  opposite  room,  and 
perhaps  for  an  instant  his  voice  became  audible 
in  some  lull  of  the  dance;  or  perhaps,  only  by 
chance,  the  man  at  the  piano  turned  about 
and,  glancing  into  the  darkened  flat,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  minister  and  saw  the  gesture  which 
amused  him. 


‘‘UELLO,  doc!”  he  hailed  In  mocking  rail- 
1  lery.  “Why,  hello!  Come  right  over!  Bring 
your  wife  and  join  us!  Won’t?  Don’t  like  it?” 
he  called,  as  others  turned  and  also  saw  Timo¬ 
thy.  “All  right;  then  let’s  hold  a  little  service 
for  the  preacher,  girls!  We’ll  play  a  little  hymn; 
make  it  good  and  religious!”  And  as  the 
others  laughed,  he  drummed  on  the  piano 
keys  in  chords  of  modulation. 

Timothy  quietly  went  over  and  closed  hi'' 
window  and  pulled  down  the  shade  before 
picking  up  the  plans  of  the  new  church. 

“You’re  keeping  something  from  me, 
Lydia,”  he  said  when  he  straightened.  “About 
what  Howard  Giddings  said  about  closing  up  the 
church;  you  didn’t  answer  me  when  I  asked.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  now,”  Lydia  said.  “He 
showed  me  the  plans  and  begged  me  to  ask 
you  to  take  the  new  church ;  and  he  told  me  to 
tell  you — what  he  didn’t  have  a  chance  to  say 
to  you  this  morning — that  though  they  build 
the  new  church ,  they’ll  keep  our  church  open 
as  long  as  we  want  to  stay;  and  they’ve  voted 
you  a  thousand  more  a  year,  Tim.” 


“T  YDIA!  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that 
■L/  before?” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  I  wanted  you  to  go,  if  you 
could.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  till  you’d  decided 
to  stay.  And  you  had  decided,  after  all,  dear; 
hadn’t  you?” 

“Decided?”  Timothy  repeated;  and  for  a 
moment  made  no  other  reply.  The  modula¬ 
tions  from  the  opposite  room  had  run  into 
another  tune  and,  as  Timothy  and  Lydia 
stood  in  silence,  there  came  through  the 
closed  windows  the  notes  of  “Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee,”  turned  into  jazz  by  piano  and  violin 
and  played  in  the  rhythm  of  the  shimmy.  “I 
baptized  Gertie  King’s  baby  in  the  church  to¬ 
day,”  Timothy  said.  “It’s  a  boy,  you  know. 
I  was  thinking  over  there  a  few  minutes  ago 
what  I  said  when  I  marked  him  with  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  ‘to  fight  against  the  world.  .  . 
and  to  continue  faithful  unto  his  life’s  end.’ 
That’s  what  I  said  to  that  child,  ‘unto  the 
end.’  ” 


IN  MEMORIAM 

TONG  years  hence,  when  to-day’s  little  cycle  of  activities, 
'  of  joys  and  sorrows,  lies  in  the  all-but-forgotten  past, 
the  stone  erected  now  by  loving  hearts  will  stand  a  mute 
witness  of  reverence  for  the  departed. 

How  wholly  desirable,  then,  that  the  memorial  be 
shaped  from  the  lovely  gray  of  everlasting  Rock  OF  Ages. 
For  this  gray  granite  from  the  hills  of  Vermont  is  not 
only  the  most  eminently  suitable  of  American  monument 
materials,  but  is  likewise  the  most  enduring. 

A  descriptive  booklet  on  request 

BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &  VARNUM  CO. 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 


Quarriers  of 

Rock  of  Ages 
Granite 

Refer  to  Dept.  K 


Quarries  at 

Barre,  the  Granite  Center 
of  the  World 

©  1920  B.  M.  &  V.  Co. 
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ANTLEET/ 

It  Can't  Leak  j|  % 
Because  it’s 
Made  in  One  Piece 

-that's  why  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back 


Guaranteed 
for  7  Years 


Kantleek 
Rubber  Products  40  £  to  $4.75 


Only  At  The  10,000  5?® 'XaJUL  Stores 


BUTTERICK 

PATTERN 


PRICES 


Buy  patterns  at  the  nearest 
Butterick  agency.  But  if  this  is 
not  convenient,  they  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  at  40  cents  each  for 
Ladies’  or  Misses’  Dress  or  Coat 
patterns  and  30  cents  each  for  all 
other  patterns,  from  the  Main 
Office  of  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  Butterick  Building, 
New  York,  or  from  the  following 
branch  offices: 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
BOSTON,  MASS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
ATLANTA,  GA„ 
TORONTO,  CAN., 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA, 


2231-2249  South  Park  Ave. 

1 201-3-5  Washington  Ave. 

105  Chauncy  Street 

609  Mission  Street 

79-89  Marietta  Street 

468  Wellington  Street,  West 

319  Elgin  Avenue 


Continued  from  page  13 

ONCE  IN  HIS  LIFE 


that  moment  was  the  bare  registering  on  his 
passive  intelligence  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
not  ugly.  Lots  of  people  are  ugly.  We 
come  to  expect  it.  Some  pretty  women  strike 
us  in  this  negative  way  at  first  glance.  Later 
on — but  let  us  take  things  in  order. 

The  girl  asked  about  rooms,  was  politely 
refused,  turned  and  descended  the  brown- 
stone  steps.  The  landlady  remarked  to  Ken¬ 
neth:  “I  always  refuse  them  anyway — when 
they  come  alone  like  that.”  Kenneth  ex¬ 
changed  a  glance  of  amused  understanding 
with  the  lady  on  the  subject.  “Yes,  I  suppose 
you  have  to,”  he  replied.  He  bowed  himself 
off,  walked  briskly  up  the  street,  and,  with  a 
vague  sense  of  weariness,  kept  on  walking. 
It  was  thus  that  without  intention  he  over¬ 
took  the  girl  who  was  also  looking  for  rooms. 


C  HE  had  climbed  another  stoop  and  was  ring¬ 
ing  the  bell  as  he  passed.  He  glanced  up. 
Her  back  was  toward  him.  He  walked  aim¬ 
lessly  four  blocks  westward,  turned  and  with 
equal  aimlessness  came  back  four  blocks 
eastward.  Some  unconscious  repressed  im¬ 
pulse  was  struggling  for  freedom.  It  took  a 
long  time,  as  long  as  the  walk  we  have  just 
mentioned.  At  last  the  impulse  dominated. 
Kenneth  recognized  the  house  the  girl  had 
stopped  at  by  the  little  blue  metal  sign 
“Furnished  Rooms”  which  seemed  to  be  a 
permanent  attachment.  The  picture  of  her 
standing  there  so  recently  lent  a  fleeting 
shade  of  interesting  individuality  to  the  house 
in  question,  which  otherwise  copied  its  neigh¬ 
bors  with  painful  accuracy. 

He  went  up  and  rang.  A  frowzy  woman 
came  to  the  door.  “Yes,  they  had  a  room.” 
Kenneth  was  escorted  up-stairs  and  shown 
the  room.  It  was  fairly  large,  just  a  place 
with  a  bed  and  a  few  things.  Too  mentally 
exhausted  to  care  much  one  way  or  the  other, 
he  took  it,  and  paid  the  frowzy  woman — who 
was  not  so  bad  after  all  when  you  got  used  to 
looking  at  her — a  cash  deposit.  And  the  next 
day,  without  waiting  to  serve  out  the  last 
remnant  of  his  time  at  his  former  abode,  he 
packed  his  trunk  and  two  suitcases,  filled  a 
taxicab  with  an  overflow  of  books  and  things 
and  moved  in. 


LIE  STARTED  to  unpack  right  away  and 
1  A  began  to  get  his  bearings.  His  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  ties  would  go  there,  and  so  on.  Then, 
tired  all  at  once,  he  gave  up  arranging  the  room 
and  sat  down  to  write  to  his  mother.  His 
door  was  open  because  the  day  was  warm. 
From  the  little  hall  room  next  to  him  came 
the  noise  of  hammering.  It  stopped.  A 
voice  outside  said,  “Does  this  noise  disturb 
you?”  Kenneth  looked  up  from  his  writing. 

It  is  immaterial  that  it  was  the  same  girl. 
Any  other  one  of  the  sisterhood  would  have 
answered  the  purposes  of  fate  equally  well. 
It  is  also  immaterial  that  she  was  beautiful, 
because  if  she  had  been  merely  pretty  she 
would  have  done  just  the  same.  But  we  may 
as  well  come  at  once  to  the  fact,  which  Ken¬ 
neth’s  unpractised  eyes  discovered  only  gradu¬ 
ally,  that  she  was  so  perfectly  beautiful  as  to 
seem  almost  impossible. 

To  begin  with,  her  hair  was  dull-red,  and 
so  thick  as  it  weighed  in  glinting  folds  over  her 
forehead  that  it  seemed  like  a  wanton  weight 
of  sin.  It  had  the  beauty  of  wickedness  about 
it.  Her  forehead,  if  you  could  have  seen  it, 
was  probably  low.  A  little  of  it  showed. 
Her  eyebrows  were  well  spaced  and  her  eyes 
were  set  far  below  them,  dull,  dark  eyes  that 
aid  not  sparkle,  but  seemed  only  to  be  made 
for  absorbing  violet-tinted  shadows.  Her 
cheeks  were  smooth  and  pale  with  a  glowing, 
ivory  pallor,  her  lips  were  faintly  pink,  her 
throat  marble.  The  sharp  Y  of  her  blue- 
cloth,  buttoned  dress  dipped  low  and  suggested 
hidden  curves  of  silken  whiteness.  She  was 
altogether  like  the  impossibly  perfect  litho¬ 
graphs  of  girls  on  calendars,  except  for  the 
fact  that  she  existed.  And  this  fact  of  reality 
raised  her  at  once  out  of  the  lithograph  class 
into  the  realm  of  art. 


TZ  ENNETH  rose  as  she  spoke  to  him.  “No, 
indeed,”  he  answered  kindly,  and  then  pur¬ 
suing  an  instinctive  kindliness  of  nature  with¬ 
out  any  ulterior  motive  whatever,  he  asked 
her  what  she  was  doing,  and  volunteered  to 
help.  “Oh,  thank  you,”  she  said,  “a  man 
always  does  these  things  so  much  better.” 

After  Kenneth  had  succeeded,  deftly 
eriough,  for  he  was  a  creature  of  small  accom¬ 
plishments  in  many  lines,  in  nailing  up  the 
shelf  in  her  closet  hnd  in  covering  up  the 
holes  she  had  made  in  the  plaster  with  her 
clumsy  use  of  nails  that  were  too  large,  she 
rewarded  him  by  producing  from  somewhere 
a  box  of  chocolates  and  allowing  him  to  take 
two. 

As  he  stood  there  in  her  bedroom,  in 
the  intimacy  of  a  casual  friendliness,  a  thrill 
of  pleasure  went  over  him,  connected  in  some 
way  with  a  little  sense  of  impropriety,  which 
was  not  real  at  all,  but  was  simply  induced  by 
the  contrast  with  his  recent  fenced-off  mode 
of  existence.  He  blushed  agreeably,  a  trifle 
dazed  as  any  man  would  have  been  at  her  love¬ 
liness,  the  mere  nearness  of  which  was  like  a 
munificent  and  unexpected  gift;  and,  with 
an  offer  of  further  help  in  case  he  could  be 
of  service,  went  back  to  his  own  room  and  the 
letter  he  was  writing. 


DOR  three  days  after  that  he  did  not  see  her. 
1  Then  one  night,  returning  late  from  a  call  on 
Miss  Byrd,  and  having  made  it  later  by  going 
to  a  little  all-night  restaurant  for  a  bite  to 
eat,  he  met  her  in  the  hallway  and  exchanged 
a  few  commonplace  words.  After  that  he 
found  himself  thinking  about  her  a  good  part 
of  the  time.  His  sole  discovery,  for  he  was 
not  as  a  rule  particularly  curious  and  not  very 
quick  at  finding  out  things  even  when  his 
curiosity  was  involved,  was  that  she  was  out 
late  practically  every  evening  and  often 
slept  late  in  the  morning.  He  also  learned 
her  name,  or  part  of  it.  Glancing  through 
the  morning  mail,  he  had  seen  on  the  hall 
table  the  name  on  an  envelope  which  later 
she  had  picked  up.  It  was  Vesta  something; 


he  couldn’t  quite  remember  the  last  namf» 
though  he  tried. 

Finally  after  about  a  week  he  saw  her  again 
It  happened  that  he  went,  alone,  to  the  Follies 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  seat 
She  was  in  the  show — a  bathing-girl  when  she 
first  came  on,  and  her  appearance  gave  Ken¬ 
neth  the  surprise  and  thrill  of  recognition 
She  wore  several  changes  of  costume.  As  an 
1830  girl  in  billowy  flounces  and  hoops  she 
was  particularly  exquisite,  he  thought.  But 
still  her  perfect  beauty  did  not  quite  realize 
itself  on  the  stage.  The  paint  and  powder 
seemed  to  put  her  in  the  class  with  the  other 
girls  who  were  simply  pretty.  Her  dramatic 
quality,  too,  was  not  vivid  or  intense,  like  that 
of  some  of  the  principals  in  the  show,  although 
it  was  there  to  a  certain  degree. 

Her  figure  was  perfectly  chiseled,  he  told 
himself.  He  had  once  dabbled  in  sculpture 
and  he  liked  to  feel  he  knew  something  about 
it.  And  she  was  beyond  question  the  most 
delicately  formed  and  picturesque  girl  in  the 
show,  even  with  part  of  her  dazzling  beauty 
hidden  under  the  clumsy  artifice  of  paint. 
He  went  home  enjoying  a  feeling  of  nearness! 
of  familiar  initiation  to  the  theater  which  he 
had  never  possessed  before.  He  had  watched 
her  part  with  a  sense  of  taking  part  himself. 

TT  MADE  it  all  seem  different.  The  show 

seemed  really  a  serious  artistic  thing  to  him 
as  he  thought  it  over,  and  not  a  mere  jumble 
of  amusing  rubbish  carelessly  and  commer¬ 
cially  thrown  together.  His  quaint  sense  of 
nearness  to  the  theater  persisted  after  he 
had  gone  to  bed  and  heard  her  come  in  and 
move  about  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Kenneth,  of  course,  had  no  realization  of  the 
extent  to  which  Vesta  had  already  not  only 
attacked  his  esthetic  sense,  but  also  impressed 
Ms  fancy.  Men  as  a  rule  enjoy  moving  about 
in  a  blur  of  preliminary  sensations  of  a  pleasur¬ 
able  nature.  It  is  only  pain  wliich  makes 
them  introspective.  And  so  Kenneth,  without 
deliberate  purpose,  began  to  take  a  shade  more 
of  care  about  his  dress.'  He  bought  several 
new  ties  wliich  he  didn’t  really  need. 

There  was  always  the  chance  that  he  might 
meet  her.  In  fact  he  did  meet  her,  casually, 
every  now  and  then.  On  going  away  in  the 
morning  and  leaving  Ms  door  open  to  let  the 
draft  blow  through  Ms  room— Kenneth  was 
an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  fresh  air — 
he  began  to  think  about  his  bureau,  wliich  was 
visible  to  any  one  passing  through  the  hall. 
He  cleared  the  top  of  it,  fixed  his  brushes  and 
comb,  and  put  away  a  ragged  pile  of  letters 
and  papers  wMch  had  accumulated  there. 
One  day,  on  Ms  way  down-stairs,  he  turned 
and  went  back  to  arrange  neatly  a  coat  and 
vest  wliich  he  had  carelessly  thrown  over  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

A  FFAIRS  proceeded,  or  rather  stood  still,  in 
tMs  leisurely  fasliion,  as  they  always  did 
with  Kenneth,  because  it  was  Ms  nature  to  re¬ 
main  comfortably  in  the  blur  of  symbolic  tMngs, 
wMch  lie  tMs  side  of  a  mental  waking  to 
reality.  In  course  of  time — enough  time— 
the  young  lady  might  have  become  a  second 
Miss  Byrd,  and  might  have  warmed  his  heart 
in  Ms  old  age — she  being  by  that  time  some¬ 
where,  let  us  say,  between  the  ages  of  tMrty 
and  forty — warmed  it  slightly  and  mildly — 
that  is,  conventionally,  rhythmically  and  in¬ 
termittently. 

Kenneth  would  be  the  kind  of  old  man  who 
would  attract  ladies  in  a  platoMc  way.  One 
could  see  that  future  for  him.  One  wondered, 
too,  if  such  a  man,  so  well  covered  in  the  ar¬ 
mor  of  placid  behavior,  ever  would  or  could, 
to  change  suddenly  the  figure  of  speech,  break 
out  and  rip  tMngs  up  the  back.  And,  while 
one  wondered,  it  happened.  The  gods,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  worshiper’s  existence  with¬ 
out  annals,  jealous  probably  of  his  sweet  self- 
control,  a  god-like  quality  wliich,  if  we  are  to 
believe  history  and  fable,  is  absent  from  the 
make-up  of  most  gods,  arranged  it  all  in  a  way, 
for  them,  very  simple  and  easy.  The  Temple — 
that  is  to  say,  the  furnished-room  house  in 
which  Kenneth  and  the  young  girl  lived — - 
caught  fire. 

Kenneth  woke  and  looked  at  the  clock  on 
his  bureau.  It  must  be  daylight,  he  thought, 
else  he  couldn’t  see  the  face  so  clearly.  One 
o’clock!  Had  it  stopped?  He  got  up,  as 
he  often  did  through  the  night,  went  over,  and, 
peering  closely,  saw  that  the  clock  was  still 
going.  He  rubbed  Ms  eyes,  trying  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  Then  he  smelled 
smoke.  He  went  to  the  window;  flames  from 
directly  below  lighted  up  the  yard  and  threw 
a  glare  in  at  his  windows. 

"DOTH  his  room  and  Vesta's  were  in  the  rear 

of  the  house  on  the  top  floor  and  looked  out 
over  the  back  yard.  Some  one  must  have 
turned  in  an  alarm,  because  he  heard  the  clat¬ 
ter  and  whistle  of  fire-fighting  apparatus 
commg  up  the  street  in  front  of  the  house. 
He  ran  to  look  out  of  the  front  windows, 
but  found  the  door  of  the  front  bedroom  locked 
and  then  remembered  that  no  one  was  in  there. 

He  returned  to  Ms  own  room  and  pictured  to 
himself  the  commonplace  scene  wMch  must  be 
taking  place  out  on  the  street.  The  helmeted 
firemen  swinging  off  the  truck  and  getting 
deftly  to  work;  the  few  onlookers;  and  by  and 
by  when  the  Are  was  practically  out,  the  small 
crowd  assembled,  with  policemen  to  keep  them 
back,  watcMng  the  last  of  the  Mssrng  black 
smoke  and  the  arc  of  water  vamsMng  into 
the  darkness  of  it.  He  stood  at  his  rear 
window  and  gazed  into  the  quiet  interior  of 
the  block,  its  irregMar  juttings  and  corners 
of  buildmgs,  with  an  occasional  square  of 
ground  and  a  spreading  ailanthus  tree  rising 
above  a  fence,  a  little  spray  of  green  against 
the  dull  bricks. 

The  picturesque  look  of  it  appealed  to  him: 
the  utter  seclusion  in  the  dead  of  Mght,  and 
the  glare  of  flames  from  the  window  below 
wliich  lit  up  the  place  like  some  scene  in  an 
opera.  Kenneth  experienced  no  apprehen¬ 
sion.  He  possessed  the  city  dweller’s  implicit 
reliance  on  the  machinery  of  life. 

Continued  on  page  108 
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i  pkg.  SKINNER'S  Cut  1  tsp.  butter  V 

Macaroni  I  tsp.  flour 

i  tsp.  salt  I  cup  hot  milk 

\  lb.  cheese  l  tsp.  paprika 

Place  cut  macaroni  into  rapidly  boiling,  salted  water. 
Continue  boiling  10  to  12  minutes.  Drain  and  blanch. 
Butter  a  baking  dish.  Put  in  bottom  layer  of  macaroni, 
then  a  thin  layer  of  cheese,  alternating  the  layers,  with 
cheese  for  top  layer,  put  on  after  pouring  over  I  cup 
white  sauce.  Cover  and  bake  10  min.  Then  uncover 
and  brown  10  min.  longer. 

WHITE  SAUCE. — Heat  rounding  tsp.  of  butter  in  flat- 
bottom  saucepan.  When  it  bubbles,  add  one  rounding 


Of  * _ The  cooking  qualities  ot 

W  arning  SKINNER’S  are  so  distinc¬ 
tive  that  if  you  use  a  SKINNER  recipe  with 
another  macaroni  product,  disappointment 
may  result 


A  Whole  Meal  in  One  Dish 


FO  R  a  whole,  hearty  meal  in  one  dish  there  is  nothing  that  wil 
equal  a  dinner  of  SKINNER’S  high  quality,  genuine  Macaroni 
Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  healt 
but  it  is  the  most  economical  as  well.  L 

For  the  money  you  invest  in  SKINNER  S 
macaroni 


Trade  Mark 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.Oif.&Frn 


What  to  Buy  to  Get 
the  Most  Food  Value 
For  Your  Money 


The  Table  below  gives  you  the 
number  of  calories  (food  value) 
per  pound  in  staple  foods  that 
you  buy  regularly: 

SKINNER’S  Macaroni  1665 

Pork  Chops . 1525 

Lamp  Chops . 1475 

Bread . 1180 

Beef  Steak . 1090 

Lean  Sirloin  Steak  950 

Eggs .  695 

Potatoes .  365 

Milk .  315 

Cabbage .  115 

Lettuce .  65 


wm: 
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Skinners 

Cut  Macaroni 


Send  us  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  cost  of  mailing  and 
toe  shall  mail  to  you  141  different  recipes ,  showing  as  many  de¬ 
lightful,  toothsome  methods  of  preparing  SKINNER’S  Macaroni , 
Spaghetti  and  Egg  Noodles. 

Skinner  Manufacturing  Co.  '’’’•tefe 

’  Omaha,  U.  S.  A. 


rm% 

/  J**»TW* 
f  non  rtf*-’**  i 


NET  CONTENT50I 

*&»£  UNDER  ABSOUJIEkY 
CLEAN  CONDITIONS. 


macaroni 


•I  MADE  ONLY  BV  0 
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Vi,  CRYSTAL  WHITE 

X\  SYRUP  4 


^UlT  PROO' 


SYRUP 


PUR*  CUUNlRf  %WSM^ 


Xur/pRoo] 


r  Cooking ,  Canning 
Candy-Making  and  Table  Use 

The  sweetness  of  pure  cane  sug>ar  — •  the 
nectar  of  American  corn -the  honied  soro'hum 
-or  the  remembrance  of  old-fashioned  maple 
sap.  Take  your  choice  of  the  four  most 
economical  blends  of  syrup  made  -  a  kind 
for  every  taste  and  need. 

Temtor  Corn  and  Fruit  Products  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


■  ■  ■ 


^Tempting  Flavors 

CRYSTAL  WHITE 
GOLDEN  SYRUP 
MAPLE  FLAVOR 
SORGHUM 


Pit 


THEC0Nrt« 

CORN  SYRUP**® 
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Continued  from  page  5 


A  HURRY  CALL 


highly  reprehensible,  but  how  much  better 
than  violence!  I  must  admit  that  violence 
would  be  more  soothing  to  one’s  feelings,  but 
never,  in  my  opinion,  justifiable. 

But  really,  what  a  curious  turn  of  ill  fortune 
to  get  the  one  bad  egg  in  the  basket.  There 
was  really  but  one,  for  after  my  experience  I 
put  that  basket  of  eggs  aside  for  testing  and 
every  other  egg  was  found  to  be  good.  If  I 
might  hope  for  any  such  luck  in  games  of 
chance,  such  as  playing  the  ponies  or  picking 
the  winner  in  any  line  of  sport,  I  am  afraid  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  N  ew  England  conservatism  might 
not  prevent  me  from  becoming  a  gambler. 

When  I  came  home  at  noon  with  a  small 
tenderloin  and  presented  it  on  a  platter  banked 
with  mashed  potatoes,  she  unbent  sufficiently 
to  tell  me  that  the  washing  had  come  back  and 
would  I  please  see  that  it  was  properly 
sprinkled  that  evening  and  made  ready  for 
ironing.  I  replied,  with  some  strong  inward 
misgivings,  that  I  would,  hoping  that  it  would 
be  damp  enough  so  that  sprinkling  would  be 
unnecessary.  So  as  soon  as  I  finished  my 
noon  work  and  had  carried  a  few  more  broken 
dishes  to  the  barrel  behind  the  barn,  which  I 
found  was  nearly  full,  I  examined  the  clothes 
and  found  that  they  were  as  still  as  boards 
from  the  intense  cold. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  instinctively  that 
frozen  clothing  does  not  readily  adapt  itself  to 
contact  with  a  hot  iron,  and  even  I  recognized 
that  scientific  fact,  and  so  it  seemed  my  plain 
duty  to  drape  the  sheets,  pillow-cases,  table¬ 
cloths,  stockings,  underwear,  skirts  and  other 
articles  of  household  use  and  wear,  over  chairs, 
wooden  horses,  step-ladders,  the  tops  of  open 
doors,  towel-racks  and  hooks  on  the  walls,  and 
to  see  that  the  drafts  of  the  stove  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  furnish  a  steady  heat  to  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  the  articles  so  that  they  might 
readily  take  a  bright  and  starchy  polish. 
Then  I  started  for  the  office,  after  kindly  bid¬ 
ding  the  invalid  to  “So-long,”  and  also  to 
"Toodle-oo,”  having  recently  read  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  novel  that  “Toodle-oo”  is  the  recognized 
equivalent  for  “So-long”  in  English  circles— 
and  having  been  importuned  to  shut  the  front 
door,  which  had  been  “winging”  open  all  the 
morning. 

T  HAD  to  sit  in  judgment  on  some  local  mis- 
1  creants  that  afternoon.  They  were  very 
fortunate  to  appear  before  me  on  that  particu¬ 
lar  afternoon,  for  I  had  exploded  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  atmosphere  was  so  thoroughly 
cleared  that  I  felt  kindly  disposed  toward 
every  one,  and  as  a  result  they  were  allowed  to 
go  with  a  stern  reprimand.  Then  I  had  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  the  office  in  transferring  the 
burdens  of  my  profession  to  the  shoulders  of 
my  son  and  of  my  stenographer,  and  when  I 
reached  home  I  was  in  the  right  mood  for  doing 
a  most  thorough  job  of  housekeeping. 

My  wife  had  laid  aside  her  worries  and  was 
pouring  out  her  so  ill  into  the  thrilling  measures 
of  “Les  Exercises  Sur  La  Viola  pour  Le  Main 
Droit,”  and  knowing  her  absorption  in  that 
pursuit  I  felt  that  I  might  finish  a  large  amount 
of  work  without  interruption  and  surprise  her 
with  my  efficiency.  Ironing-day,  whether  the 
work  was  performed  by  the  maid  or  by  the 
madam,  was  always  a  trying  day  in  the 
home  and  the  theme  of  many  a  conversation 
about  the  advisability  of  installing  electricity, 
and  I  reckoned  pretty  confidently  that  if  I 
might  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  mere  man 
doing  the  ironing,  that  further  suggestions  of 
the  kind  might  be  really  out  of  place. 

And  so  I  did  my  barn  work  unusually  early, 
saw  to  my  furnace  and  then  examined  the 
clothes  I  had  hung  up.  They  were  beautifully 
dry.  One  sheet  that  had  hung  a  bit  too  near 
the  stove  was  burned  a  rich  brown  and  fairly 
crumbled  to  the  touch.  It  was  merely  that 
Providence  which  is  said  to  watch  over  fools 
and  drunken  men  that  had  kept  it  from  blazing 
up  like  a  torch  and  igniting  the  entire  premises. 

I  crumpled  it  up  in  my  hands  and  put  it  in 
the  stove  where  it  roared  merrily,  and  in  a  very 
few  seconds  it  was  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
Then  I  got  a  wash-boiler,  filled  it  with  water 
and  poured  the  contents  of  a  package  of  starch 
into  it  and  stirred  it  vigorously  until  the  starch 
was  thoroughly  dissolved.  Then  I  dipped  the 
different  articles  into  the  boiler,  wrung  them 
out  thoroughly  and  got  out  my  wooden  horse 
and  ironing-board. 

T  HAD  already  heated  my  irons  to  just  the 

right  temperature.  I  knew  that  from  the 
immemorial  test  of  wetting  a  finger  and  touch¬ 
ing  it  to  the  under  side  of  the  iron  and  produc¬ 
ing  a  sharp,  sputtering  hiss.  If  one  applies  the 
wet  finger  to  the  iron  the  hiss  is  very  marked 
and  there  is  no  burning  sensation,  provided 
the  wet  linger  is  at  once  withdrawn.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  one  absent-mindedly  wets  one  finger  and 
applies  the  other  to  the  hot  iron  the  hiss  is 
much  fainter,  but  to  compensate  for  this  a 
most  agonizing  pain  shoots  from  the  finger-tip, 
through  the  arm  to  the  shoulder-blade,  where¬ 
upon  one  lets  out  a  hoarse  bellow  or  shrill  yell 
of  pain,  drops  the  hot  iron  on  the  floor,  puts 
the  charred  and  blistered  finger  into  lus  mouth 
and  dances  frantically  about  the  apartment 
while  the  hot  iron  burns  a  hole  in  the  floor  and 
if  not  removed  in  time  drops  into  the  cellar. 

TMs  happened  several  times  to  me  before  I 
got  the  knack,  but  finally  I  got  into  my  stride 
and  in  a  very  short  time  I  had  two  sheets  and 
two  pairs  of  pillow-cases  as  smooth  and  nearly 
as  stiff  as  a  beaver-board  partition.  I  felt  so 
proud  of  my  success  that  the  sting  of  my 
blistered  fingers  troubled  me  not  at  all.  Hut 
as  it  was  time  for  the  invalid’s  supper,  I 
stopped  work  and  with  the  perforated  thimble 
contrivance  made  a  cup  of  tea,  scrambled  some 
eggs,  made  some  toast,  placed  a  generous  gob 
of  grape  jelly  in  a  gold-rimmed  wMte  dish  that 
originally  belonged  to  my  grandmother  and 
took  it  to  the  invalid,  much  to  her  delight. 

Then  I  returned  to  my  interrupted  work 
with  the  zest  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
surgeon  to  Ms  first  major  operation.  I  fin¬ 
ished  the  sheets  and  pillow-cases  and  leaned 
them  up  against  the  wall  farthest  from  the 
stove.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  broke  quite  a 
large  piece  from  one  pillow-case  and  made  a 


long  crack  in  a  sheet  by  setting  them  down  too 
hard,  but  it  couldn’t  be  helped.  Then  I  be¬ 
gan  on  the  table-linen  and  had  ironed  about 
half  a  damask  table-cloth  when  some  one  rang 
the  front  door-bell  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  door 
and  tell  a  wayfarer  that  the  Professor  of 
English  lived  two  doors  farther  down  the 
street.  On  my  return  I  was  considerably  an¬ 
noyed  to  find  that  I  had  left  the  plow  in  the 
furrow,  or  in  other  words,  the  iron  on  the 
table-cloth,  and  that  it  had  charred  a  life- 
sized  image  of  itself  on  the  fair  surface  of  the 
cloth  and  was  fast  working  a  hole  in  the  board. 

Appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  loss,  for 
damask  table-cloths  are  no  longer  given  away 
as  prizes  for  the  sale  of  soap  and  patent  break¬ 
fast-foods,  but  cost  real  money  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  I  sent  the  damaged  article  on  the  same 
journey  taken  by  the  charred  sheet,  without 
stopping  to  think  that  my  wife  could  have  cut 
it  up  into  tidies  to  pin  on  chairs  and  empale 
people  on,  or  could  have  cut  it  down  into  lamp- 
mats  or  napkins. 

THEN  in  a  somewhat  chastened  spirit  I 
ironed  the  napkins  without  accident.  De¬ 
siring  to  retrieve  myself  as  far  as  possible,  I 
took  the  most  unusual  pains  with  various 
articles  of  a  more  or  less  flimsy  nature.  I  did 
a  job  of  unusual  excellence  upon  a  fine  wMte 
nainsook  Mghtgown,  made  in  kimono  style, 
and  on  a  flesh-colored  crepe  de  CMne  with 
Valenciennes  lace,  except  that  in  the  latter  the 
pomt  of  the  iron  kept  catching  in  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  lace  and  dragging  the  design  out 
of  drawing,  so  to  speak.  But  the  general 
resMt  was  excellent,  and  either  garment,  when 
fLMshed,  would  nearly,  if  not  qMte,  stand 
alone.  But  I  am  surprised  that  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  lace  irornng  have  not  produced  a  sad¬ 
iron  with  a  retrousse  nose  somewhat  like  a  ski 
or  a  toboggan.  Some  time  when  I  have 
leisure  to  delve  mto  the  matter  I  may  invent 
one  and  secure  a  patent  thereon. 

I  was  careful  to  crease  the  bifurcations  of 
several  sets  of  urnon  srnts  and  envelope 
chemises,  as  my  wife  is  very  particular  and  is 
constantly  urging  me  to  have  my  trousers 
creased  instead  of  having  them  bag  at  the 
knees,  and  I  really  tMnk  it  is  a  poor  rule  that 
will  not  work  both  ways.  I  also  did  the  same 
to  a  umonette  of  wMte  batiste,  wMch  really 
imparted  qrnte  a  cMc  air  to  it,  as  it  did  to  a 
camisole  trimmed  with  Cluny  pattern  edgings. 

Indeed,  by  the  time  I  had  finished  with 
these  my  supply  of  starch  had  completely 
given  out  and  I  had  none  for  the  collars,  the 
handkercMefs  or  the  stockings.  However,  I  felt 
sure  that  my  wife  would  overlook  that  when 
she  saw  the  smooth,  hard,  enameled  surface 
I  had  imparted  to  the  other  articles.  It  was 
nearly  ten  o’clock  when  I  fimshed  work,  hav¬ 
ing,  in  my  absorption  forgotten  all  about  my 
own  supper.  However,  I  did  very  well  on 
about  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
half  a  pound  of  butter. 

npHEN,  when  I  had  shaken  down  the  furnace, 

I  took  a  glass  of  hot  milk  and  a  few  dozen 
crackers,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  couple  of 
oranges  to  my  wife,  that  she  might  not  grow 
faint  with  hunger  and  exhaustion  during  the 
Mght,  and  told  her  what  I  had  done.  She 
would  not  believe  it  at  first,  and  it  was  only 
after  I  had  displayed  my  charred  and  dis¬ 
figured  fingers  that  she  admitted  that  there 
might  be  sometMng  in  what  I  said.  She  was 
qMte  anxious  to  see  some  specimens  of  my 
skill,  but  I  persuaded  her  to  wait  until  morn¬ 
ing,  as  both  she  and  I  had  had  a  long  and  hard 
day,  and  having  done  my  fingers  up  m  cloths 
wet  with  a  solution  of  soda,  1  slowly  wound  up 
my  watch,  undressed  and  crawled  into  bed, 
wondering  how  long  I  would  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  good  fight. 

It  was  snowing  when  I  awoke  and  a  bitter 
wind  was  blowing.  It  was  a  day  to  sleep  late 
and  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  done 
so,  but  I  could  hear  my  cow  bellowing  and  my 
sheep  callmg  for  help  and  I  realized  that  I  was 
little  more  than  a  confounded  galley-slave 
anyway  and  that  life  stretched  before  me,  a 
future  of  hard,  unrelenting,  unappreciated  and 
uncongemal  labor.  I  really  regretted  that  my 
forebears  on  the  English  side  had  not  remained 
in  England,  in  wMch  case  I  might  have  had,  as 
the  eldest  son,  a  most  delightful  life  of  ease 
and  luxury.  I  use  the  words  “ might  have  had” 
advisedly,  because  the  probabilities  are,  that 
if  my  English  forebears  had  possessed  any  estate 
in  England  they  would  have  remained  there. 

A  NYWAY  I  rose  slowly  and  without  any  par- 
ticular  enthusiasm  for  my  work.  But  as  I 
dressed,  my  depression  began  to  lighten  and  by 
the  time  I  had  taken  orders  from  the  invalid, 
whom  I  found  much  improved  and  feeling 
“QMte  well,  thank  you,”  I  began  to  feel  that 
life  had  sometMng  pleasant  to  offer.  I  have 
an  idea  that  my  wife  woMd  prefer  to  have  me 
dissociate  my  callmg  as  a  general  bMl- whacker 
from  that  of  cook,  chambermaid,  first  and 
second  girl  and  nurse,  at  least  so  far  as  to  have 
two  distinct  uniforms.  It  is  possible,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  to  have  a  sMtable  and  attractive  uni¬ 
form  for  each  department  of  labor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  might  wear  an  ash-colored  sMt  with  a 
hood  while  buildmg  fires  and  sifting  ashes. 
When  doing  the  cruder  class  of  barn  work  I 
might  wear  brown  union  overalls  over  wMch 
might  be  drawn  Mp-boots  of  new  and  fash¬ 
ionable  yellow  or  tan  rubber.  Then  having 
worked  up  to  the  milking,  I  might  exchange 
that  costume  for  a  fresh  sMt  of  wMte  duck 
with  wMte-canvas  shoes.  Having  milked  and 
stramed  the  milk  and  washed  and  put  away 
the  cans,  I  might  change  to  a  bungalow  apron 
of  pink  cambric  with  shoMder-knots  of  blue 
ribbon,  in  wMch  garment  I  would  cook  the 
appetizing  but  frugal  meal.  The  invalid’s 
tray  ready,  I  might  change  to  a  sMt  of  cadet- 
gray  with  wMte  collar  and  cuffs,  rubber-soled 
shoes  and  a  turban  of  the  same  color  as  the 
suit.  Then  for  wasMng  and  puttmg  away  the 
dishes  I  might  don  an  apron  of  blue-and-wMte 
checks  and  rubber  gloves.  After  tMs  I  might 
sweep  and  dust  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  fetcMng 
mob-cap  of  pale  mauve  or  cerise,  when  I 
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The  Joy  of  Giving 

TV/HOEVER  would  experience  the  fullest  joy  of  giving  must 
take  time  to  choose  personally  and  with  care  the  gift  that 
will  be  most  appreciated. 

Why  wife,  mother,  daughter  or  sister  is  hoping  and  wishing 
most  of  all  this  Christmas  for  an  OHIO-TUEC  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner,  is  a  secret  any  man  can  learn. 

There  is  an  OHIO-TUEC  dealer  in  every  neighborhood. 
See  yours  early;  no  time  like  today. 

THE  UNITED  ELECTRIC  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO 

Canadian  Plant — Toronto,  Ontario 


Dye,  all  +  ,  T~, 

fabrics —  /  J 


Heavy  as  Well  as  Light 


For  brilliancy  of  true  color;  for  absolute,  proven  certainty  that 
the  color  will  not  fade,  crock  or  wash  out;  for  positive  cleansing 
action  while  the  fabric  is  being  dyed;  for  dyeing  heavy  suits  and 
coats  as  well  as  light,  filmy  garments;  for  dyeing  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  mixed  goods — all  kinds  of  fabrics  alike,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  dye  bath,  the  only  successful  soap  dyes  are 


Home  Dyeing 
A  Profitable  Pleasure 

When  Sunset  turns  the  old,  faded 
things  into  bright  clean,  snappy 
garments  just  like  new,  the  fun 
you’ve  had  in  dyeing  them  is  height¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  of  much  money 
saved  and  success  accomplished. 


Never  Crock, 

Fade  or  Wash  Out 

Sunset  Soap  Dye  is  gently  boiled  in¬ 
to  the  garment,  penetrating  through 
every  thread  of  material,  cleansing 
as  it  boils,  dyeing  the  fabric  better 
than  many  new  garments  are  dyed 
today  by  professionals. 


22  Beautiful,  Brilliant,  Fast  Colors 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  Sunset  card — wonderful  range  of  colors 


Or,  send  us  your  dealer’s  name 
and  fifteen  cents  and  we  will  mail 
the  cake  of  your  choice,  postpaid. 


15c 


Pink,  Old  Rose,  Scarlet,  Cardinal,  Wine,  Sand,  Yellow, 
Orange,  Light  Brown,  Dark  Brown,  Light  Blue,  Old 
Blue,  Navy,  Black,  Gray,  Taupe,  Heliotrope,  Purple, 
Light  Green,  Daik  Green,  Mustard,  U.  S.  Olive  Drab. 


North  American  Dye  Corporation,  Dept.  D,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Representatives  for  U.  S.  and  Canada:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &=  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Toronto 
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Lift  Corns  Off! 


A  few  cents  buys  a  tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  at  any 
drug  store,  sufficient  to  remove  every  hard  corn,  soft 
corn  or  corn  between  the  toes,  and  the  painful  calluses 
and  hard  skin  from  the  bottom  of  the  feet.  Just  try  it! 
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A  HURRY  CALL 


would  put  on  my  well-worn  business  suit  with 
its  baggy  knees  and  with  two  buttons  missing 
from  the  vest,  and  go  to  my  office,  if  it  were  not 
too  late. 

Of  course,  if  in  the  mean  time  I  had  any  acute 
disagreement  with  my  wife  I  would  put  on 
khaki,  puttees  and  a  tin  helmet,  while  she 
would  assume  a  frozen  face  and  a  rolling-pin. 

I  forgot  about  my  sheep.  Of  course,  to  act 
the  part,  I  would  have  to  have  on  knee  smalls 
and  have  my  calves  wound  with  party-colored 
ribbons  and  carry  a  crook. 

But  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  a  perfect 
system  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  labor 
follow  each  other  in  regular  succession,  the 
thing  is  simply  impossible  and  my  barn  cos¬ 
tume,  with  an  occasional  change  of  rubbers  or 
boots,  is  all  I  can  manage.  It  is  tough  on  the 
patient,  I  admit,  but  it  is  the  best  I  can  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

J  DIDN’T  realize  until  I  started  for  the  barn 
how  fierce  the  storm  was.  I  was  nearly 
blown  down  my  own  throat  every  time  I  tried 
to  breathe.  There  is  a  fierce  joy  in  plowing 
one’s  way  through  high  drifts  to  the  barn¬ 
door  and  in  shoveling  enough  snow  away  from 
the  door  to  squeeze  one’s  way  in.  And  there 
is  an  exceedingly  comfortable  feeling  in  leaving 
one’s  cow  well  bedded  and  placidly  eating  hay ; 
one’s  pig  filled  to  repletion  and  half  buried  in 
dry  straw;  and  the  sheep  munching  down  hay 
with  crisp,  short,  quick  bites,  and  to  hear  the 
snow  dashing  against  the  windows  and  clap¬ 
boards  and  in  hearing  the  wind  howl. 

It  isn’t  quite  as  much  fun  when  one  becomes 
stalled  in  a  big  drift  between  the  barn  and  the 
house  and,  in  trying  to  wallow  through  it,  falls, 
spills  a  pail  of  rich  milk  and  gets  a  few  pecks  of 
snow  up  his  sleeves.  But  apart  from  the  loss 
of  the  milk  it  is  a  small  matter  and  one  to 
laugh  over  when  one  has  got  his  breath  and 
got  back  into  the  house. 

The  invalid  was  much  better  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  get  up  after  her  breakfast,  which 
consisted  of  a  grapefruit,  a  chop,  fried  potatoes 
and  an  entirely  novel  entree  which  I  had  in¬ 
vented  and  had  named  cream  mufferelles. 
My  wife  was  very  much  pleased  as  well  as 
astonished  at  them  and  ate  two  with  exceeding 
relish.  She  remarked  that  while  they  were 
very  delicate  and  delicious,  the  under  side  had 
a  trifle  too  brunette  a  complexion.  She  was 
very  curious  about  them  and  asked  where  I 
got  the  recipe.  She  would  not  believe  me 
when  I  told  her  it  was  an  idea  of  mine  on 
which  I  had  lavished  a  great  deal  of  prayerful 
consideration. 

'I’HIS  was  true,  I  had.  You  see,  I  had  started 
in  to  make  some  muffins  from  a  recipe  in  the 
cook-book  which  was  so  simple  that  I  felt  sure 
I  could  make  no  mistake  in  compounding  the 
ingredients.  My  impression  is  that  I  made  no 
mistake  in  that,  but  I  may  have  got  the  oven 
too  hot,  for  when  I  rescued  them  from  burning 
I  found  the  outside  rather  overdone  and  the 
inside  somewhat  of  the  consistency  of  a  cream- 
cake.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  and 
disgusted  and  was  about  to  throw-  them  into 
the  waste-pail,  but  I  had  forgotten  to  order 
any  bread  and  hated  to  serve  breakfast  with¬ 
out  some  sort  of  bread. 

After  examining  one  carefully  I  decided  to 
draw  them,  speaking  from  a  poultry  stand¬ 
point,  and  to  fill  them  with  whipped  cream 
and  a  little  melted  butter.  This  I  did  with  the 
best  results  possible.  I  ate  quite  a  number 
myself,  enough  to  keep  me  swallowing  hard 
during  the  rest  of  the  forenoon.  However, 
used  with  moderation,  the  cream  mufferelle  is 
an  esculent  which  when  properly  introduced 
and  backed  by  capital,  may  cut  quite  a  figure 
in  hotel  and  restaurant  circles. 

After  I  had  cleared  away  the  breakfast 
tilings  and  Dick  and  I  had  shoveled  enough  of 
a  path  to  get  down  the  front  steps,  I  went 
back  into  the  house  to  find  my  wife  dressed 
and  slowly  crawling  down-stairs.  She  could 
no  longer  restrain  her  desire  to  see  the  results 
of  my  little  private  ironing-bee,  and  I  was 
just  as  anxious  to  witness  her  innocent  delight 
when  she  saw  my  handiwork.  So  I  led  the 
way  proudly  to  the  kitchen  where  the  articles 
were  stacked  up  against  the  wrall  much  as  one 
would  arrange  bundles  of  loose  clap-boards. 

TP  I  live  a  hundred  years,  and  I  probably 
shall  not,  I  shall  never  again  behold  such  a 
kaleidoscopic  play  of  emotions  on  the  face  of 
any  human  being.  Burdette  I  am  quite  sure, 
has  said  that  the  most  varied  play  of  emotions 
on  the  human  face  may  be  seen  when  a  deaf- 
mute  is  stung  by  a  yellow-bellied  hornet.  His 
experience  was  limited.  Had  he  seen  my 
wife’s  face  as  she  stared  at  the  beaver-board 
enameled  sheets  and  pillow-cases,  glared  at  the 
concrete  napkins,  the  billiard-ball  composition 
nightgowns,  viewed  with  uncomprehending 
eyes  the  graniteware  camisoles,  the  razor- 
creased  union  suits,  the  crockery  chemises 
with  ivory  lace,  he  would  have  admitted  that 
in  comparison  the  deaf-mute  would  have  no 
more  expression  than  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  he 
would  have  been  absolutely  correct  in  his  con¬ 
clusions.  But  when  she  saw  the  piece  broken 
from  the  pillow-case  and  the  long  crack  in  one 
sheet,  she  sat  down  and  quietly  and  with  ab¬ 
solute  conviction  announced  that  she  would 
“be  damned.”  I  was  too  astonished  for  words. 

Think  of  it!  Here  was  a  woman  of  middle- 
age,  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
religiously  conservative  New  England  an¬ 
cestors,  a  life  member,  still  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  a  woman 
whose  conversation  had  been  yea,  yea  and 
nay,  nay — principally  the  latter — “for  whatso¬ 
ever  is  more  than  that  cometh  of  evil,”  for  her 
entire  life,  breaking  out  into  profanity! 

To  be  sure  she  was  under  a  great  strain. 
True  it  is,  that  from  years  of  association  with 
me  she  had  become  reasonably  familiar  with 
conversational  cuss- words.  But  never  before 
had  I  known  her  to  use  one. 

I  stole  silently  away,  leaving  her  sitting 
there  with  a  dazed  look,  staring  at  the  wall  and 
softly  reiterating  her  settled  conviction  as  to 
her  future  life. 


Christmas  Gifts! 
Christmas  Gifts! 

A  Book  Full  of 
Things  You  Can  Make 

Dainty  little  things  every 
woman  wants,  exquisite 
designs  in  embroidery  and 
lace,  knitting,  crochet, 
beading,  braiding,  smock¬ 
ing  and  tatting.  There 
is  a  page  of  gingham  gifts, 
directions  and  diagrams 
for  making  the  smart  and 
elegant  sautoirs,  cluny  and 
filet  lace  yokes,  with  de¬ 
signs  for  tatting  for  both 
table  and  personal  linen. 
There  are  splendid  gift 
suggestions  for  men  and 
boys:  Golf  stockings, 
knitted  ties  and  bedroom 
slippers,  sweaters,  vests 
and  jackets,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  shaving  towels. 
Dainty  and  practical  gifts 
for  the  baby  form  another 
feature  of  this  remark¬ 
able  needlework  book. 

Get  to-day  the 
gift  number  of 

Needle-Art 

Twenty-five  Cents 
at  Any  Butterick 
Pattern  Department 
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Cf/w  Ideal 

Christmas  Qift' 

fragrant  with 

\ "Parfum 

Hilary  Qarden 


Write  for 
‘L’art  de 
la  Toilette" 
to  — 


GEO.  BORGFELDT  &  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 


Greatly  benefited  or  en-^ 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 


The  30,000  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  in  our 
experience  of  over  sev¬ 
enteen  years  is  absolute 
proof  of  this  statement. 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat¬ 
ments  you  have  tried,  think  of 


the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  lias 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 


of  the  Philo  Burt  method  in  your  own  case. 


The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days'  Trial 


Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not 
accept  our  offer  at  once. 

The  photographs  here  show  how  light, 
cool,  elastic  and  easily  adjustable  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— how  different 
from  the  old  torturing  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets.  To  weak¬ 
ened  or  deformed  spines  it  brings 
almost  immediate  relief  even  in  the 
most  serious  cases.  You  owe  it  to 
ourself  to  investigate  it  thorough- 
y.  The  price  is  within  reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  today 
and  describe  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition  of  your  trouble  as  fully  as 
possible  so  we  can  give  you  definite 
information. 

PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 

200 -W  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


hose  to  the  manor  born  sense  the  quality^! 
jpeal  of  Lablache— the  powder  supreme.  I 
T,ike  old  friends,  it  wears  best  and  is  close¬ 
ly  clinging.  A  dainty  toilet  requisite  for 
dainty  women  who 
really  care  for  their 
complexions. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Flesh,  White, 

Pink  or  Cream,  75c. 
a  box  of  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Send  10c. 
for  a,  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO 

French  Perfumer  8,  Dept.  II 

114  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Become  a  Nurse 


A  most  dignified  and  respected  profession 


BY  training  at  home  through  our 
correspondence  course.  Age 
19  to  60. 

Founded  on  19  years  of  success- 
10, 000  Graduates  Earning-  $18 
to  $30  weekly.  Invaluable  for 
the  beginner  or  the  practical  nurse. 
Entire  tuition  earned  in  a  few  weeks. 
Two  months’  trial  with  money  re¬ 
funded  if  student  discontinues. 

Send  for  catalog  and  sample  lesson  pages. 


The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 
309  Main  Street  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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LEAVEN  OF 
LOVE 

stood  together  forearmed  against  any  senti¬ 
mental  persuasion.  Deacon  Whipple's  little 
tuft  of  chin-wldskers  trembled  every  time  he 
asked  a  question,  and  his  mild  blue  eyes, 
watery  and  evasive,  were  fixed  upon  the  steam 
from  the  iron  teakettle.  Stant  Avirette  kept 
putting  fresh  wood  into  the  stove  nervously 
and  scratching  his  left  eyebrow  in  deep  ab¬ 
straction,  He  ran  the  combination  feed- 
store  and  blacksmith-shop  down  at  the  station 
and  had  gathered  in  the  office  of  constable  as 
well,  acquiring  much  local  authority  and 
prestige  thereby,  except  with  Ma. 

“Stant,”  she  would  say  laughingly  when  he 
attempted  any  official  dignity  in  their  dealings, 
“many’s  the  time  I’ve  switched  you  and  put 
you  out  in  the  wood-shed  when  you  needed  it 
good  and  proper,  and  I  found  out  long  ago  that 
moral  suasion  never  teched  you  in  the  right  spot. 


T  OUNGING  back  comfortably  in  the  big 
■Lj  black  rocker  sat  Doc  Farraday,  and  some¬ 
thing  told  Ma  that  he  was  the  ruling  spirit  in 
the  faction.  Good-natured  and  stout,  he  petted 
Blue  Boy,  the  big  Maltese  cat  that  lay,  with 
incurved  paws  and  drowsy,  all-seeing  eyes,  on 
his  lap,  and  let  Stant  do  the  talking. 

“It  ain’t  anything  we’ve  got  against 
Jerushy,  Mis’  Bennett,  but  she  ain’t  got  a 
ghost  of  a  legal  claim  against  the  Lathrop 
place.  The  place  for  paupers  is  the  poor- 
farm.  That’s  what  we  pay  taxes  for.” 

Ma  stirred  in  a  portion  of  chopped  raisins 
and  citron,  gazing  over  the  rims  of  her  spec¬ 
tacles  at  Doc  Farraday’s  placid  countenance. 

“According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  there’d 
be  no  call  for  poor-farms  if  everybody’s  blood 
and  kin  did  their  duty.  Clint  Lovejoy’s 
Jerushy’s  own  sister’s  son,  and  driving  round 
in  that  little  yellow  cart  of  his  selling  teas  and 
spices  and  what  not,  he  could  just  as  well  spare 
a  couple  dollars  a  week  so  she  could  live  on  up 
at  the  old  place - ” 

“But  ’tain’t  her  place,  Elizabeth,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  deacon  in  gentle  deprecation. 
“Besides,  Amos  left  a  lot  of  unpaid  taxes  and 
the  town’s  got  a  right  to  take  the  farm  over.” 

Ma  brushed  past  the  group  and  tested  the 
oven  lightly  witli  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
A  fragrance  of  baking  beans  and  brown  bread 
assailed  the  weaker  sensibilities  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“Wish  you  could  all  stay  and  have  dinner 
with  us,”  she  said  heartily.  “Horatius 
drove  down  to  the  mill  with  a  load  of  ties  in  all 
this  storm.  Any  other  man’d  be  hugging  the 
stove  a  day  like  this.  Don’t  move,  Stant.” 

“You  see.  Mis’  Bennett,”  Stant  explained 
uneasily,  “Jerushy  made  her  bed  forty  years 
ago  and  she’s  got  to  lie  in  it.  She  couldn’t 
prove  nothing  by  going  to  law.” 

“I  s’pose  not,”  mused  Ma,  “speaking  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  law  but  we’re 
supposed  to  be  inheritors  of  the  truth.  Every¬ 
body  in  Bethany  knows  that  property  belongs 
to  Jerushy  by  every  moral  right,  even  though 
Amos  Lathrop  never  had  sense  enough  to  go 
before  a  minister  and  put  his  intentions  into 
words  and  writings.  She  lived  with  liim  as 
helpmate  and  faithful  companion  for  over 
forty  years  and  was  a  far  better  wife  to  Amos 
than  many  a  one  I  could  call  by  name  that’s 
wearing  two  or  three  wedding-rings  right  in 
tliis  town  and  pinning  their  faith  to  bills  of 
divorcement.” 

“Tliis  ain’t  a  matter  of  sentiment,”  the 
deacon  said  feebly.  “It’s  law  and  moral 
effect,  Elizabeth.” 


“T’M  AMAZED,  Mis’  Bennett,”  the  doctor 

looked  her  full  in  the  eye  with  a  certain 
challenge,  “that  you,  of  all  women,  should  try 
to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  in  this  town 
on  a  point  of  public  morality.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”  laughed  Ma.  “You  may 
doctor  horses,  Martin  Farraday,  but  you  don’t 
know  the  needs  of  humans  no  more  than  that 
rooster  out  on  my  sign-post.  I  believe  in  law 
and  moral  effect  just  as  much  as  you  do,  but 
I’ve  got  sense  enough  to  discriminate  when 
it’s  based  on  truth  and  love  for  your  neighbor, 
and  when  it’s  just  a  mess  of  little  notions  and 
prejudices  and  things  in  law-books  that  our 
ancestors  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  leave 
behind  them.  There’s  times  and  occasions 
when  anybody  with  foresight  knows  the  law 
was  made  for  man.  Paul  says  where  there  is 
no  law  there  is  no  sin,  for  sin  is  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  the  law,  and  I’ve  always  heard  he  was 
an  able  man.” 

“Jerushy  Lovejoy  broke  the  law,  and  you 
can’t  get  around  it,  Mis’  Bennett.”  Doc 
Farraday  rose  with  an  air  of  finality.  “Sorry 
to  disagree  with  you.” 

“Land,  Stant,  don’t  put  any  more  wood  in 
that  stove!”  exclaimed  Ma.  “You’ll  get  it 
all  het  rip  for  my  cake.  Hand  me  some  dry 
wood  and  little  birch.  Land  alive,  how  the 
wind  does  blow!”  A  door  banged  out  in  the 
buttery  as  she  passed  into  the  sitting-room,  her 
arm  piled  with  wood.  Deftly  she  piled  them 
on  the  bed  of  glowing  embers  in  the  wide,  low 
fireplace,  and  stirred  up  a  blaze. 

Sitting  before  the  warmth  in  a  cane-seated 
rocker  was  Jerushy,  one  slim,  ivory-white 
hand  shading  her  face  as  she  rocked  gently  to 
and  fro.  She  was  a  slender,  shapely  old  lady 
with  tearful,  appealing  eyes  and  a  tremulous 
voice.  One  hand  clasped  her  ebony  snuff-box, 
the  other  fingered  absently  the  old  hair 
brooch  that  fastened  the  lace  fichu  across  the 
breast  of  her  gray  alpaca  gown.  In  the 
brooch  was  a  wreath  of  Amos’s  hair,  shiny  and 
mouse-colored. 

“Be  they  going  to  take  me,  ’Liz’beth?”  she 
asked  compiainingly.  “I  don’t  see  how 
they’ve  got  the  heart  to.” 

“We  just  have  to  be  patient  with  them, 
seeing  as  they’re  only  men  after  all.  The 
Bible  calls  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  and  sometimes,  if  it  wasn’t  for  Hora¬ 
tius,  I’d  wonder  what  else  good  the  pesky 
things  were,  anyway.”  Ma  laughed  so 
heartily  that  the  committee  cast  uneasy 
glances  at  the  door.  “You  have  faith  and 
don’t  worry.  I’ll  fix  you  a  cup  of  tea  soon  as 
they’re  gone.  Put  your  feet  up  there  on  the 
fender  and  keep  warm.” 

Continued  on  page  104 


^~lhe  bridqo'fo 


•  here  is 
areal 
bridge  ’  ’ 

concealed  in  eve^  Arch  Preserver  Shoe — an 
integral  part  of  the  shoe — built  in.  It  keeps 
your  foot  arch  always  in  normal  shape — sup¬ 
ports  it  as  Nature  intended  for  the  foot  to 
be  supported.  This  “bridge”  means  happy 
feet — healthy  feet — all  during  life  ! 


Arch  Preserver  Shoes  have  an  exclusive  built-in  arch  construction,  which, 
combined  with  correctly  designed  lasts,  insures  a  lifetime  of  foot  comfort 
for  any  woman. 

These  shoes  look  as  you  wish  them  to  look — they  cost  no  more  than  other 
good  shoes.  Therefore, why  shouldn’t  you  wear  them,  and  make  sure  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  foot  happiness?  Write  for  Style  Booklet  13  and  your  nearest  dealer. 


Women’s  arid  Misses’  Arch  Preserver  Shoes  for 
all  occasions  and  purposes  are  made  only  by 

THE  SELBY  SHOE  COMPANY  Dept.  R  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 


Pat.  Nos.  1,237,464-1,249,318 
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You  Can  Have  Beautifully  Curly, 
Wavy  Hair  Like  “Nature’s  Own” 


Few  indeed  are  the  women  who  will  do  without  Silmerine 
when  once  they  have  used  this  unique  preparation,  for  it  keeps  the  hair 
curly,  lustrous  and  fluffy,  so  that  you  can  dress  it  beautifully  and  it  will 
stay  in  place  for  many  hours — as  long  as  you  care  to  have  it. 


LIQUID  SILMERINE 


is  applied  at  night  with  a  clean  tooth-brush.  It  is 
neither  sticky  nor  greasy.  Try  the  new  way— the 
Silmerine  way — and  you’ll  never  again  use  the  hair- 
destroying  heated  iron.  Silmerine  is  positively  harmless  and 
serves  also  as  a  splendid  dressing-  (or  the  hair.  Silmerine  curli¬ 
ness  appears  altogether  natural  and  lasts  longer  than  you’d 
ever  expect. 

Recommended  by  32, 000  Druggists 

Your  druggist  or  department  store  has  Liquid  Sil¬ 
merine,  or  will  cheerfully  get  it  for  you,  for  wholesalers 
everywhere  carry  it  in  stock.  A  $1.00  bottle  lasts  a  long  time. 
We  do  not  fill  mail  orders. 

PARKER,  BELMONT  &  CO. 

134  West  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Outside  People! 

After  exposure  to  all 
kinds  of  weather  you’ll 
find  Luden’s 

helpful. 


Aid  Everybody! 

Coipsraen,  executives,  fao 


kerstoow  Luden’t 
aid  huskiness. 

Sweeten  the 


LUDEN'S 

Menthol  Cough  Drops 

Give  Quick  RMief 


LUDEt 

Mentliol  Couglv 

Give  Quick  Re 


Have  Many  Uses 

Whether  you  drive  a 

golf  ball  or  a  car1 _ 

remember,  Luden’s 
relieve  dust- 
tickled 
throats. 
Trr 


LUDEN'S 


Menthol  Cough  Drops 

Give  Quick  Relief 


(12) 


Do  You  Know  Where 
Your  Money  Goes? 

Learn  to  keep  a  budget,  for  that  is  the  only  way  to 
find  out.  It  is  also  a  clever  way  to  keep  track  of 
all  luxuries,  so  you’ll  know  exactly  the  amount  of 
your  luxury  tax.  Write  for  the  Butterick  Budget. 

Address 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
One  dollar  a  copy.  Send  for  it  to-day. 
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The  deacon  rose  deprecatingly  as  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  kitchen. 

“Too  bad  we  can’t  agree,  Elizabeth.  No 
disrespect  to  you,  you  understand.  Hale  said 
he’d  stop  for  her  to-morrow,  and  not  to  let  her 
take  a  lot  of  old  truck  down.  We’ll  hold  an 
auction  up  there,  anyhow,  though  Elvira 
says  there  ain’t  enough  to  furnish  a  wood¬ 
chuck  hole.” 

“Well,  I  guess  Elvira’ll  see  that  Jerushy’s 
mahogany  high-boy  and  Windsor  chairs  don’t 
go  into  any  woodchuck  hole,”  responded  Ma 
pleasantly,  and  the  deacon  rubbed  his  whiskers 
nervously  as  he  passed  out  after  the  others. 
Ma  stood  by  the  window  watclhng  them 
climb  into  the  doctor’s  buggy  and  drive  away. 

“Pity  sakes,  ’Liz’beth,”  moaned  Jerushy, 
when  Ma  came  into  the  sitting-room,  “why 
don’t  I  die  and  get  put  out  of  my  misery  when  I 
ain’t  no  good  to  nobody  nor  nothing?  My 
folks  would  turn  in  their  graves  if  they  knew 
I  was  going  to  the  poor-farm.” 

“Maybe  so,  but  I’d  try  to  see  a  Providence 
in  it  if  I  could,”  Ma  told  her  tenderly.  “Just 
you  go  down  yonder  feeling  you’ll  make 
friends.  If  your  spirit’s  a  little  near-sighted, 
put  ye  on  the  spectacles  of  faith  and  take 
another  look.  But  don’t  repine,  Jerushy.” 

’pHE  following  morning  Hale  Pickett,  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor  in  Bethany,  called  for  Miss 
Lovejoy.  Ma  adjusted  the  long  black  veil 
on  her  bonnet  and  pinned  a  heavy  shawl  over 
her  old  black  dolman  cloak. 

“I’ll  be  down  to  see  you  every  week  on  my 
way  to  the  Ladies’  Aid,”  she  promised. 

Ma  visited  the  poor-farm  regularly.  It 
was  five  miles  from  Brookside,  through  long 
stretches  of  wood  roads  where  distant  hill 
views  showed  unexpectedly  through  sudden 
breaks  in  the  foliage,  and  young  quail  teetered 
on  the  fence-rails  in  May  in  an  ecstasy  of  in¬ 
dependence.  One  day  as  she  drove  along  she 
passed  the  yellow-and-black  buggy  of  Clinton 
Lovejoy. 

“Want  any  spices,  teas  or  coffee  to-day,  Mis’ 
Bennett?”  called  Clint,  pulling  up  short,  but 
Ma  never  took  a  second  glance  at  him  as  she 
told  him  she  needed  nothing  that  day,  and 
Clint  stared  after  her,  puzzled  at  the  note  of 
rebuke  in  her  voice.  He  was  only  twenty, 
blue-eyed,  curly-haired,  with  a  smile  and  a 
cleft  chin  that  won  him  a  welcome  anywhere, 
and  the  fact  that  Ms  aunt  had  finally  landed 
in  the  poor-farm  had  failed  to  register  strongly 
with  Mm,  smee  all  Ms  life  he  had  heard  her 
condemned  by  the  family  and  the  neighbors. 

But  a  few  weeks  at  the  old  wMte  house  in 
the  valley  had  changed  Jerushy’s  outlook 
surprisingly.  It  stood  on  the  main  State 
road,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years  she  could 
sit  by  the  window  and  watch  the  steady 
passing  panorama  of  automobiles  and  wagons. 
Even  Ma’s  donations  were  overlooked  in  the 
new  excitement  of  happenings  about  her. 
She  had  the  little  sunny  room  at  one  side  of 
the  entry,  and  it  was  fragrant  with  cherry- 
blossoms  and  flowering  currant. 

“CALLY  picked  ’em  for  me,”  she  explained 
contentedly.  “Willingest  child  I  ever 
saw,  ’Liz’beth,  and  Em’ly  tells  me  she  ain’t 
notMng  but  a  come-by-chance.  Her  mother 
was  that  mill  girl  that  worked  for  Doc  Farra- 
day’s  family  and  got  into  trouble.  She  died 
here  sixteen  years  ago,  and  nobody  ever  did 
know  who  Sally’s  father  was,  so  the  town  kept 
her  until  she  was  old  enough  to  earn  her  board 
and  keep.” 

“H-m,”  said  Ma  musingly,  as  she  rocked  to 
and  fro  in  Jerushy’s  comfortable,  Mgh-backed 
rocker.  “I’ve  seen  her  often  Real  sightly 
girl.  Yellow  hair  and  big  black  eyes.  Nice  to 
you,  is  she?” 

“Nice  to  me?”  Jerushy  gave  a  little  sniff 
of  triumph.  “Why,  she  just  waits  on  me 
hand  and  foot,  ever  smee  I  come  here.  She 
fixes  my  hair  for  me  and  she  thrnks  I’ve  got 
such  pretty  hands.  Well,  they  did  used  to 
be.”  She  held  one  up  to  the  sunlight  wist¬ 
fully.  “Land,  how  I  wish  you  could  get  the 
cMld  out  of  here  before  all  her  youth’s  gone 
and  her  chance  for  happiness.” 

Ala  smiled  over  her  spectacles  quizzically, 
but  the  eager  light  in  Jerushy ’s  haggard  old 
face  was  gemline. 

“That’s  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you 
speak  up  for  anybody  else,”  Ma  told  her. 
“You’re  gleamng  sheaves  right  now,  Jerushy. 

I  need  somebody  to  give  me  a  hand  up  home 
what  with  Horatius  taking  on  more  help,  and 
mebbe  I  can  persuade  the  committee  it  won’t 
shatter  any  of  the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut 
to  give  me  Sally  for  a  while. 

The  question  of  Sally’s  welfare  came  up  at 
the  next  board  meeting,  Ma  offering  to  take 
the  little  sixteen-year-old  waif  under  the  State 
law  until  she  was  eighteen. 

“Course  you  know  her — er — Mstory,  Mis’ 
Bennett?”  Doc  Farraday  asked  pointedly. 

"I’ve  heard  tell  somethmg  about  it,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  on  earth  such  a  catastrophe 
could  have  overtaken  any  hired  girl  working 
in  your  family,  doctor,”  responded  Ma  soberly. 

“I  should  thmk  you’d  almost  feel  a  personal 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  Sally.” 

“I  ain’t  saying  it’s  anytMng  against  the 
girl  herself,  only  you  know  what  heredity  is.” 

“H-m!”  Ma  gave  forth  her  usual  non¬ 
committal  murmur  beMnd  her  finger-tips. 
“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  take  the  responsibility.” 

So  Sally  came  to  Brookside  about  the  end  of 
May.  It  was  her  first  adventure  away  from 
the  poor-farm’s  restrictions,  and  Ala  watched 
with  some  misgiving  the  contagion  of  the 
Spring-time  sweep  over  the  girl  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  new  freedom  and  joy.  The  land 
sloped  from  the  house  down  to  a  deep  gully 
that  crossed  the  lowlands  and  pasture  and 
swirled  around  through  deep  pine  woods  tin  til 
it  met  the  main  road  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
hill  a  mile  away.  Through  the  gully  ran  a 
gipsying  brook  that  Sally  loved  to  follow. 

“Oh,  Alls’  Bennett!”  she  would  cry,  coming 
into  the  kitchen  just  in  time  to  set  the  table 
for  dinner,  out  of  breath  and  panting,  her 
cheeks  flushed  like  the  Spring  beauties  she 
had  found  in  the  pine  woods.  “Ain’t  it  the 

Continued  on  page  105 


Will  you  wear 

full  or  narrow  skirts, 
long  or  short  ones,  high 
or  low  collars,  long  or 
short  sleeves?  Will  you 
select  velvet  or  wool,  silk 
or  satin,  or  a  combi - 
nation  of  materials,  and 
what  is  the  smartest 
trimming  for  each  ? 

Yes,  these  are  the  ques - 
tions  pertinent  to  the 
styles  for  Winter  that 
every  w ell- dr essed 
woman  wants  answered . 
All  such  questions  are 
answered  about  clothes 
for  yourself  and  the 
children  in  the 

butterick 

Quarterly 

for 

Winter 

Qet  it  to-day  at  the 
Butterick  Pattern  De¬ 
partment.  T wenty  -  five 
cents,  with  coupon  good 
for  i o  cents  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  Butterick 
Pattern . 
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NO  wonder,  either. 

On  them  all  day 
long  doing  things  for 
other  people.  Dad 
brought  her  some 


^GYhealino  creamN 

Ihentholaiwn 

Always  made  under  this  signature 


Mother  tried  it— and 
what  a  relief!  The 
ache  and  throb  were 
gone  and  her  feet  felt 
like  nineteen  instead  of 
ninety. 


Mentholatum  is  good  for 
nervous  headache,  too. 
Next  time  your  temples 
throb  apply  Mentholatum. 


Mentholatum  is  sold  everywhere  in 
tubes,  25c;  jars,  25c,  50c,  {ft. 


The  Mentholatum  Co. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


End  Gray  Hair 

Let  Science  Show  You  How 


Now  the  way  has  been  found 
for  scientifically  restoring  gray 
hair  to  its  natural  color.  And  it 
is  offered  to  women  in  Mary  T. 
Goldman’s  Scientific  Hair  Color 
Restorer. 

No  treatments  are  required. 
You  apply  it  yourself,  easily, 
quickly  and  surely. 

We  urge  you  to  make  a  trial 
test.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 


A  Free  Test 

Cut  out  the  coupon.  Mark  on  it  the  exact  color  of 
your  hair.  Mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  free  a 
trial  bottle  of  MARY  X.  GOLDMAN’S  and  one  of  our 
special  combs. 

Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the  results.  Then 
you  will  know  why  thousands  of  women  have  already 
used  this  scientific  hair  color  restorer. 


MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
1801  Goldman  Bldg-.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Accept  no  imitations— Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


Mary  T.  Goldman,  1801  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  | 

Please  send  me  your  free  trial  bottle  oi  Mary  T.  Goldman’s  ■ 
Hair  Color  Restorer  with  special  comb.  I  am  not  obligated 
in  any  way  by  accepting  this  free  offer.  The  natural  color  of  | 


my  hair  is  | 

black _  jet  black _  dark  brown - 

medium  brown _  light  brown - 

Name _  j 

Street _ Town - - - - 


■  Co _ •_ 


State. 


I 


Learn  at  Home  l 

If  over  18,  you  can  become  a  Trained 
Nurse  with  Diploma.  Learn  at  home, 
in  spare  time.  System  founded  by 
Orville  J.  Perkins,  M.l).  Thousands 
of  students  during  past  20  years. 
Earn  $18  to  $30  a  Week 
Earn  while  learning.  New  method— lessons 
simple  and  practical.  Write  for  book  and  32 
esson  Pages  Free.  Nurse’s  outfit  free  to  un- 
drgraduates  and  graduates.  Low  price,  easy 
'ms.  Hospital  experience  if  desired.  School 
bartered  by  State  of  Illinois.  Authorized  Di¬ 
plomas.  Chicago  School  of  Nursing.Dept. 

611,  421  So.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Spare  Time  Means  $  $  $ 

Write  for  particulars  to-day 

Manager,  STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION 
Box  603,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 
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LEAVEN  OF 
LOVE 


wonaerfulest  thing  to  go  where  you  like ! 
I’m  getting  to  know  every  single  place  around 
here,  and  you  know  what  I  like  best?  I  can 
climb  ui)  in  the  top  of  the  pines  and  see  clear  of! 
to  where  the  train  comes  round  the  curve  down 
toward  the  station.” 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  sereen-door. 

“Any  teas,  coffee,  spices  to-day,  Mis’ 
Bennett?” 

“Come  in.  Clint,  and  I’ll  see  what  I  need.” 
Ma  stepped  into  the  pantry  to  run  over  her 
stock,  and  Clint  took  a  drink  from  the  water- 
pail  beside  the  sink.  Sally  had  to  brush  by 
him  to  get  at  her  blue  apron  on  the  peg  by  the 
cellar-door,  and  the  two  took  a  good  look  at 
each  other.  Where  had  he  ever  seen  a  girl 
like  this  one,  thought  Clint,  with  hair  in 
fluffy,  unruly  curls  about  her  head  like  a  nim¬ 
bus  of  glory,  and  eyes  like  the  brown  on  lichens 
or  the  wings  of  sleepy  moths  that  waken  in 
Spring?  He  pushed  his  hat  back  on  his  head, 
then  changed  his  mind  and  took  it  off. 

“Lovely  day,  ain’t  it,  Clint?”  Ma  called. 
“Better  bring  me  in  some  raisins  and  cinna¬ 
mon  and  almond  flavoring.  Sally,  go  down 
cellar  and  bring  me  up  a  jar  of  piccalilli.” 


A  LONE  with  Ma.  Clint  ventured  to  ask  who 
her  new  hired  girl  was.  Ma  gave  him  a 
long,  steady  glance. 

“She’s  Sarah  Ethel  Carroll  from  the  poor- 
farm,  and  the  reason  I  took  her  was  because 
your  aunt  Jerushy  asked  me  to;  she’d  been  so 
good  to  her.  Nice  that  somebody  is.” 

But  the  hidden  reproach  glanced  lightly 
off  Clint’s  conscience.  He  was  waiting  for 
Sally  to  come  up  from  the  cellar  with  a  frank 
intentness  that  roused  Ma’s  misgivings. 

“I’ve  taken  the  full  responsibility  of  Sally’s 
welfare  until  she’s  eighteen,”  she  told  him 
firmly.  “And  I  know  young  folks  just  as  well 
as  I  know  chickens.  It’s  human  nature  and 
May-time,  Clint,  but  I  won’t  have  you  sitting 
around  waiting  to  take  the  child’s  mind  off  her 


work.  You  step  along  lively,  or  I  won't  need 
no  more  spices.” 

Clint  apparently  obeyed  the  mandate,  but 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  Tuesdays,  when  the 
yellow-and-black  wagon  was  due  to  appear  on 
the  road  from  Scotland,  Sally  always  slipped 
from  the  kitchen  door  and  ran  down  the  lane 
to  the  brook  path,  ran  breathlessly  until  she 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  house  far  down  in  the 
pine  woods  that  ended  on  the  main  road  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Here,  where  the  brook 
slipped  under  the  road,  she  would  wait  at  the 
little  rickety  plank  bridge  for  Clint  and  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  talk  together.  There 
were  no  houses  in  sight,  only  a  lone  chimney 
through  distant  foliage  in  the  valley,  and  all 
about  them  the  heart-breaking  beauty  of 
late  Spring  in  New  England.  Lush  and  long- 
stemmed  grew  the  violets  along  the  banks  of  the 
brook,  and  the  swamp-apple  blossoms  in  their 
blending  matched  the  pink  in  Sally’s  cheeks 
and  the  deep  red  of  her  eager  lips.  Dogwood 
branches,  heavy  with  starry  bloom,  hung 
low  over  the  bridge.  One  had  to  speak 
softly,  the  air  was  so  filled  with  the  sweet 
mystery  of  brooding  new  life. 

But  Ma  never  suspected  Sally’s  disappear¬ 
ances.  Rather,  when  Clint  tapped  at  the 
screen-door,  she  had  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  the  child  was  running  over  the  hills  out  of 
temptation.  Once  when  Clint  tried  to  speak 
of  Sally  she  cut  him  off  short.  Eighteen  was 
time  enough,  she  told  him.  If  he  really  cared, 
he  would  wait  and  mind  his  p’s  and  q’s. 

Two  months  later,  when  she  returned  from  a 
school  convention  at  Hartford,  Pa  was  getting 
supper  alone  in  the  kitchen.  He  was  tali  and 
stoop-shouldered,  with  thick,  curly  white  hair 
and  twinkly  blue  eyes  and  a  little  humorous 
pucker  of  wrinkles  around  his  clean-shaven  lips. 

“Well,  your  birds  have  lit  out,  Betsy,"  he 
greeted  her.  “Clint  must  have  drove  up 
while  I  was  out  haying,  and  I  guess  she  had  all 
her  tilings  ready  and  waiting.  If  they  get  by 
Doc  Farraday’s  place,  they’ll  be  good  ones. 
He’ll  surmise  they’re  eloping  the  minute  he 
claps  eyes  on  ’em,  and  he  won’t  stop  to  ask 
any  questions  when  she’s  a  town  charge.” 


TV/TA  SAID  nothing.  It  was  one  of  her  most 
forcible  ways  of  expressing  her  opinion. 
Sally  had  left  a  little  penciled  note  sticking 
cornerwise  on  the  mirror  over  the  lamp-shelf, 
and  she  read  it  slowly.  It  was  repentant  and 
anxious,  but  brave  in  its  love  for  Clint  and 
faith  in  the  great  adventure. 

“I  guess  you’ll  hate  me  for  this,  Ma,  but  we 
tried  to  tell  you  and  you  wouldn’t  listen  to 
Clint,  so  we  just  had  to  go  away.  I  hope  you 
won’t  make  no  trouble  for  him,  please,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  me;  but  l 
do  truly  love  Clint,  and  I  don’t  care  what 
happens  so  long  as  we’re  together.” 

“For  the  land  of  rest!”  exclaimed  Ma. 
“Horatius  Spartacus  Bennett,  why  don’t  you 
say  something?” 

Pa’s  shoulders  shook  with  silent  chuckles  as 
he  stirred  the  fried  potatoes  on  the  stove. 

“Ain’t  nothing  to  say,  Betsy.  Young  folks 
ain’t  any  more  responsible  in  the  Spring  than 
any  other  creeturs,  and  I’m  only  surprised 
that  you  didn’t  see  past  your  spectacles. 
I’d  just  let  ’em  be  now,  if  I  was  you.” 

“Let  ’em  be,”  repeated  Ma,  refastening  her 
gray  driving  cloak,  “with  Doc  Farraday  and 
the  rest  of  the  committee  ready  to  pounce  on 
them?  I’m  going  to  drive  straight  after  them. 
There’s  pork  in  the  buttery  you  can  fry  up, 
Pa,  and  fresh  pie  and  doughnuts.” 

All  the  way  to  the  poor-farm  she  asked  for 
inward  light  on  Sally’s  case.  Pa  was  per¬ 
fectly  right,  she  told  herself.  It  was  she  her¬ 
self  who  had  been  to  blame,  not  the  two 
youngsters  yearning  for  matehood.  Clint 
might  have  sense  enough  to  go  straight  on  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  or  a  minister,  but  would 
the  moral  weakness  of  the  mother  who  had 
died  show  itself  in  this  crisis  in  joyous,  love- 
starved  Sally? 

As  she  drove  by  Deacon  Whipple’s  gambrel- 
roofed  house,  a  flock  of  white  Leghorns  scat¬ 
tered  under  Ella’s  hoofs,  and  the  deacon’s  face 
peered  around  the  wood-shed  door.  He 
waved  his  ax  at  her  earnestly. 

Concluded  on  page  10 6 


He  First  Notices  Your  Complexion 


Make  your  complexion  beautiful  —  attractive  a 
reason  for  admiration. 

If  your  complexion  is  naturally  rough,  or  lacks  that 
exquisite  texture  so  greatly  to  be  desired,  give  it  a  few 
touches  of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White ,  Pink ,  Flesh ,  Cream  and  the  Exquisite  New 
CARMEN  BRUNETTE  Shade — 50c  Everywhere 


Trial  Off#n*  The  new  shade  Carmen  Brunette  has 
proved  so  popular,  we  will  send  a 
purse  size  box  containing  two  or  three  weeks’  supply 
for  12c  to  pay  postage  and  packing.  Or  we  will  send 
any  other  shade  preferred. 

STAFFORD-MILLER  CO.  The  Final  Toach 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  modern  corset,  with  its  comfortable  low-cut  top,  cannot 
support  the  flesh  above  the  waist  and  the  proper  brassiere  or 
bandeau  is  required  to  hold  it  in  firm,  unbroken  lines. 

And  this  is  just  what  Warner’s  Brassieres  and  Bandeaux 
Brassieres  do!  There  is  a  model  for  every  type  of  figure,  from 
the  slim  girlish  thirty-two  to  the  full  figure  of  mature  lines.  It 
restrains  the  flesh  in  trim,  youthful  smoothness,  and  permits  the 
wearing  of  the  sheerest  blouse  with  grace  and  good  taste. 

Hooks  and  eyes  that  stay  fastened  and  stay  on  and  shoulder 
straps  which  remain  on  the  shoulder  are  two  special  features  of 
Warner’s  Brassieres  and  Bandeaux. 


Jfarher’s 

'  '  Brassieres  and 

Bandeaux  Brassieres 


w  ny  livery  r  igure 


Needs  a  Brassiere  or  Bandeau 
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DOVE 


Under¬ 

garments 


beautiful  yLoll^made  /tncjerie 


The  Luxury  of  Silk 
is  Discovered 
Anew 

Exquisite  "Dove”  Un- 
der-things  of  crepe  de 
chine  and  satin  empha¬ 
size  distinctly  the  fem¬ 
inine  appeal  of  lace  trim¬ 
mings  and  embroidered 
designs.  Silk  always 
speaks  the  language  of 
luxury,  yet  "Dove”  gar¬ 
ments  are  popular  in 
price  and  cut  fuller  than 
ordinary  silk  underwear. 


“Dove” 

Porto  Rican 
Hand-made  Styles 

Patient  native  needle¬ 
women,  plying  their  art 
through  the  long  tropic 
days,  add  to  soft  fabrics 
the  delicate  charm  of 
fine  hand  embroidery  and 
all-but- invisible  stitch- 
ings.  These  beautiful 
styles  of  "Dove”  Under¬ 
garments  are  made  en¬ 
tirely  by  hand — ask  for 
them. 


“Dove”  Novelties 
in  Cotton 
U  nder-garments 

Smart  new  designs  of 
delightful  daintiness, 
featuring  delicate  hand 
embroidery  and  fancy 
stitchings  on  lustrous 
finish,  pink  batiste  and 
other  novelty  cloths. 
Also  soft  nainsooks  with 
pretty  lace  and  embroid¬ 
ery  trimmings. 

"Dove”  leads  in  style 
and  workmanship. 


There’s  a  Store  Near  You  That  Sells  rrDove”  Under -garments 


No.  855— Crepe  de  Chine 
Envelope  Chemise.  Daintily 
trimmed  with  ecru  embroidered 
net  and  diamond  mesh  Val  lace 
and  ribbon.  Illustrated  here. 


No.  671  —  Satin  Camisole. 
Made  of  excellent  quality  wash- 
satin  trimmed  with  fine  ecru  platt 
Val  lace  and  ribbon.  Shown  here. 


No.  957  — Crepe  de  Chine 
Night  Gown.  Made  in  tailored 
handkerchiefmodel,daintilyhem- 
stitched  and  trimmed  with  silk 
hand  embroidery.  Shown  here. 


D.E.SICHER  Si  CO.,  "World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Lingerie, ”45-51  West  21st  St.,  New  York 


THE  “TREO”  GIRDLE 

l\/[  ADE  entirely  of  porous  woven  surgical  elastic 
web,  which  “gives”  freely  to  every  movement 
of  the  body,  yet  firmly  holds  the  figure.  Lends 
grace  with  absolute  comfort.  Our  patented  method 
of  construction  and  character  of  materials  used, 
make  it  equally  desirable  for  street,  dancing, 
evening  or  sport  wear ;  white  or  flesh  tint.  Retail 
Misses’  lengths,  $5.00  to  $7.00;  Adults’  lengths, 
$5.50  to  $15.00. 

CAUTION.  The  TREO  GIRDLE  has  the  fea¬ 
ture  strip  of  elastic  above  the  elastic  waist-line 
band  and,  therefore,  supports  the  body  above  and 
below  the  waist-line.  Other  similar  all-elastic  gar¬ 
ments  are  simply  hip-confiners,  and  Not  Elastic  Corsets. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  FREE 
Booklet. 

TREO  “Paraknit”  Brassiere 

is  made  of  “Paraknit,”  a  new  kind  of  light  weight,  open 
work,  elastic  material,  invented  by  us,  which  is  very,  very 
flexible,  extremely  stylish,  and  healthful. 

Reinforced  elastic  diaphragm  strip  at  lower 
edge  supports  and  reduces  diaphragm  without  pressure,  and 
is  a  very  great  advantage.  Retail  $3  and  $3.50  at 
dealers,  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

TREO  COMPANY.  Inc. 

160- D  Fifth  Avenue  -  -  -  New  York 

In  Canada  Address ,  EISMAN  &  CO.,  Toronto 


The  All-Elastic  Corset 


>-( Reinforced  Diaphragm  Strip) 


Hair  brush 


IVith'Removable  Rubber  Cushion 

Preserve  the  beauty  and  health  of  your 
hair  by  freely  brushing  it  with  the  Mer¬ 
maid  Hair  Brush.  The  removable  cush¬ 
ion  makes  frequent  sterilizing  easy. 

At  all  drug  and  department  stores,  $1.50  and  up. 

THE  MONARCH  BRUSH  COMPANY 

Troy,  New  York 


KEEPS  SHOES  SHAPELY 
HIDES  LARGE  JOINTS 


Affords  instant  relief  for  bunions  and  large  joints, 
hides  irregularities  of  foot  form.  Worn  in  any  shoe; 
no  larger  size  required.  Over  one-half  million  in  use. 
Ask  your  shoe  dealer  or  druggist.  Write  today  for 
special  free  trial  offer.  No  pay  if  no  relief.  State  size 
of  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left  foot. 

The  Fischer  Manufacturing  Co. 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Dept.  48,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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“It’s  all  right,  Elizabeth!”  he  called. 
“Elvira  she  see  ’em  as  they  was  driving  by 
making  for  the  wood  road  to  take  the  short 
cut  over  to  Willimantic  turnpike.  I  phoned 
right  to  Stant,  and  he’s  waiting  for  them  with  a 
warrant  out  for  Clint  abducting  a  minor.” 

Ma  halted  Ella  and  stared  over  her  spec¬ 
tacles  at  the  deacon. 

“Who  swore  out  the  warrant?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“Doc  Farraday,  being  as  the  girl’s  a  town 
charge.” 

“She  ain’t  any  such  thing.  She’s  in  my 
care,  and  I’m  responsible  for  her  as  her 
guardian.  Tlie  town’s  got  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  If  Martin  Farraday  knew  how  to  cure 
folks’  souls  as  well  as  he  can  a  sick  horse, 
mebbe  he’d  amount  to  something.  I’ll  stop 
and  speak  to  him.” 

“Guess  you  won’t  find  him  to  home,”  said 
the  deacon  mildly.  “He  was  going  to  watch 
Plainfield  station  with  one  warrant,  since  he’s 
a  deputy,  and  Stant’s  watching  up  along  the 
turnpike.  Stant  said  he’d  telephoned  every 
station  he  could  think  of  for  them  to  be  on 
watch  and  notify  him.  Said  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  they  shouldn’t  get  away.” 

“Oh,  fiddlesticks!”  sighed  Ma.  “There’s 
blind  tigers  running  all  around  the  township, 
and  men-folks  neglecting  their  wives  and 
families,  and  women-folks  gadding  around 
telling  everybody’s  business  but  their  own,  but 
Stant  Avirette’s  got  to  chase  after  a  couple  of 
eloping  youngsters.  Why  don’t  he  go  and 
arrest  some  nesting  robins  or  wild  pigeons,  for 
pity’s  sake?  Did  Elvira  get  what  she  wanted 
up  at  Jerushy’s  place?  1  heard  it  was  sold  for 
taxes  yesterday.” 

T3UT  the  black  mare  was  half-way  down  the 
road  before  the  deacon  had  an  answer,  and 
Ma’s  forehead  puckered  in  three  deep  lines 
as  she  drove  through  the  long  stretch  of  woods 
above  tlie  valley  where  the  poor-farm  lay. 
She  knew  the  deacon  had  told  the  truth. 
Every  railroad  station  in  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  would  be  watched  for  the  pair.  Clint 
was  only  twenty  and  could  be  arrested  for 
abducting  a  minor  and  town  charge.  Suppos¬ 
ing  he  knew  this  and  decided  not  to  take  a 
chance.  Ma  lifted  her  head  to  the  encircling 
hills  and  asked  where  on  earth  they  would 
hide  away.  It  was  almost  dark  now.  Two 
miles  beyond  the  deacon’s  she  caught  the 
flicker  of  a  lantern  bobbing  like  a  large  firefly, 
but  it  bore  to  her  mind  no  clue. 

“It  was  my  fault,  not  realizing  they  were 
in  earnest  and  had  a  right  to  love,”  she 
thought.  “If  I  could  just  get  word  to  them 
not  to  be  afraid,  just  get  them  married  before 
the  committee  gets  a  chance  to  arrest  them, 
I’d  stand  by  them.” 

Ella  swung  easily  into  the  level  road  to  the 
village  and  suddenly  Ma  recognized  a  tall, 
graceful  figure  coming  along  the  beaten  path 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  It  was  Jerushy,  pick¬ 
ing  her  way  daintily,  her  fingers  holding  an 
old  Paisley  shawl  about  her  shoulders. 

“That  you,  ’Liz’beth?”  she  called  eagerly. 
“Thought  I  knew  Ella’s  white  nose  coming 
down  the  hill.  I  been  sewing  carpet-rags 
for  Mis’  Calloway  at  the  parsonage  and  that’s 
how  I  happened  to  see  them  coming  along.” 

“Which  way  did  they  go?”  demanded  Ma. 

“T  STOPPED  them.  It  flashed  right  across 
J  me  what  they  was  up  to,  so  I  went  straight 
out  to  the  gate  and  asked  Clinton  wliat  his 
intentions  were.  He  said  they  was  going  to 
be  married  at  Moosup  or  Norwich  or  most 
anywhere  as  soon  as  they  were  sure  nobody 
was  after  them.”  She  hesitated  slightly, 
leaning  on  her  cane.  “You  know,  ’Liz’beth, 
that’s  just  exactly  the  way  Amos  and  me 
started  off  to  get  married  and  before  we’d  got 
to  a  place  that  suited  him,  he’d  changed  his 
mind  and  said  he  wasn’t  going  to  promise  no 
parson,  but  he  was  willing  to  promise  me,  and 
I  believed  him.” 

Ma  drew  in  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

“Who  married  them,  Jerushy?” 

“Mr.  Calloway.  He  didn’t  want  to  at  first 
’cause  he  was  having  trouble  with  his  bees  and 
afraid  they’d  swarm  any  minute,  but  I  made 
him.  And  I  gave  my  consent,  being  Clint’s 
nearest  relative,  and  took  full  responsibility 
for  Sally  in  your  name.” 

Unconsciously  the  stooped  shoulders  under 
the  old  shawl  straightened  under  their  first 
voluntary  load  of  responsibility  for  another’s 
welfare,  and  Ma  beamed  down  at  her  happily 
as  she  assisted  her  to  get  in. 

“Bless  your  heart,  Jerushy,  you’ve  done'more 
than  the  whole  committee  put  together.  Climb 
in  and  I’ll  take  you  down  to  the  poor-farm.” 

The  road  was  not  quite  clear  to  Ma’s  eyes 
when  she  turned  Ella  homeward,  and  it  was 
not  the  gray  of  twilight  that  dimmed  them. 
Over  the  darkening  spur  of  woods  glowed  the 
first  star  of  evening.  It  might  have  been 
millions  of  miles  away  and  merely  a  swirling 
mass  of  electrons  or  inconsequent  atoms,  but  to 
Ma  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  surety  of  things 
eternal.  At  the  deacon’s  gate  she  halted  and 
sent  out  a  hail  that  brought  both  Elvira  and 
her  husband  to  the  side  door. 

“You  can  call  up  if  you  like  and  just  let 
Stant  and  all  his  deputies  and  assistants  and 
supernumeraries  and  what  not  know  that  it’s 
too  late  to  arrest  the  bridal  pair.  They  was 
married  right  down  at  Mr.  Calloway’s  this 
afternoon  with  full  consent  of  proper  parties.” 

“I  want  to  know!”  exclaimed  the  deacon. 
“Where  be  they,  Elizabeth?” 

“Eight  where  they  should  be.  Clint  bid  in 
the  Lathrop  place  yesterday,  and  they’re 
going  to  take  Jerushy  home  with  them  to  live. 
Saw  a  lantern  there  when  I  drove  by,  but 
never  guessed  for  a  minute  it  was  them .  Bet¬ 
ter  call  up  the  stations  or  doc’ll  sit  around  all 
night  waiting  to  serve  that  warrant.  Step 
along,  Ella,”  and  she  drove  on,  head  up,  eyes 
twinkling.  “Thought  you  was  managing 
things  your  own  way,  didn’t  you,  Betsy 
Bennett,  and  you  got  come  up  with.  Next 
time  maybe  you’ll  stand  still  and  see  the  won¬ 
ders  that  the  Lord  will  perform  without  the 
aid  of  committees,  and  just  the  leaven  of  love.” 
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Take 
Your 
Choice 

$15.00 
$25.00 
$50.00 
$100.00 


WITH  nothing  but  your 
spare  time — with  no  ex¬ 
perience,  and  without  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  one  penny — you 
can  have  any  of  the  above 
amounts,  and  more. 

W  her  ever 

You  Live 

WE  need  representatives  in 
every  vicinity:  Whether 
you  live  in  the  country,  small 
town,  or  big  city,  there  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  you.  From 
every  community  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Delineator, 
The  Designer, Everybody’S 
Magazine  and  Adventure 
are  sent  to  us  direct,  just  be¬ 
cause  our  staff  of  representa¬ 
tives  is  not  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  this  business. 
You  can  get  the  subscriptions 
right  around  you — many  of 
them  renewals  —  and  earn 
$50.00  before  you  know  it. 

Act 

Quick 

THE  big  Fall  subscription 
season  is  just  beginning. 
In  the  next  three  months  over 
a  half  million  orders  will  be 
placed  for  these  well-known 
publications.  We  want  you 
to  send  those  from  your  vi¬ 
cinity  to  us,  and  look  after 
new  business.  Establish  your¬ 
self  as  our  representative  in 
your  community.  It  will  mean 
an  income  large  enough  with 
which  you  can  drive  away  all 
your  worries,  and  purchase 
the  very  things  you  were  so 
long  denied. 


Sell  Us  Your 
Spare  Time 

THE  work  is  pleasant  and 
dignified.  We  coach  you 
and  furnish  all  instructions 
and  supplies  free.  You  can 
begin  to  earn  money  —  big 
money  —  the  very  day  you 
hear  from  us.  To  hundreds  of 
our  successful  representatives 
the  answering  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  like  this  has  meant  the 
beginning  of  an  independent 
income.  It  will  mean  the  same 
for  you.  Cut  out  the  coupon. 

MAIL  IT  TO-DAY! 

iiiiiininiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiiiiininiuinnnii 

Manager,  Staff  Agencies 

Box  601,  Butterick  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  —  Please  send  me  full  particulars 
regarding  your  splendid  money-making  opportu¬ 
nity  at  once,  without  obligation  to  me. 


Name  . 


Street 


City . State .  1 
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Beauty  is  a  thing 
of  a  thousand 
subtleties 


THE  PINK-TIPPED  HAND  OF  YOUTH 

is  one  of  the  “ points”  of  that  subtle 
difference  between  the  woman  who  is 
truly  charming  in  every  small  and  infi¬ 
nitely  important  detail  and  the  woman 
who  never  quite  achieves  distinction. 
A  bit  too  much  of  the  wrong  sort  of 
polish — the  result  is  deplorable — -vulgar. 
Thickened  and  rough  skin  at  the  base  of 
the  nails — Tie  suggestion  is  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  lack  of  daintiness  and  care  for  the 
small  niceties.  An  over-manicured  look, 
caused  by  indiscreetly  chosen  nail  rouge 
and  nail  white — one  gives  the  impression 
of  not  “belonging.” 

HYGLO 

^Manicure  Preparations 

are  made  for  the  well-groomed  woman 
who  realizes  that  she  is  as  old  as  her  hands 
look. 

hyglo  nail  polish,  in  cake  and  powder  -form, 
for  the  exquisite  polish  the  gentlewoman  pre¬ 
fers.  3  5c  and  65c. 

HYGLO  CUTICLE  REMOVER  and  NAIL  BLEACH, 
to  efficiently  and  painlessly  remove  the  cuticle 
and  prevent  hangnails.  35c. 
hyglo  nail  polish  paste,  for  just  the  right 
lustre — softly  brilliant  and  lasting.  35c. 
hyglo  nail  white,  the  finishing  touch  to  a 
perfectly  manicured  hand.  35c. 

Also  Hyglo  Compacte  Face  Powders  and  Rouges,  lip¬ 
sticks,  eyebrow  pencils  and  Hyglo  Cosmetique,  for 
the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  (removed  with  water). 
Small  trial  sample  of  Hyglo  Cuticle  Remover  and 
Nail  Powder  sent  on  receipt  of  10c  in  coin. 

GRAF  BROS.,  Inc. 

115  West  24th  St.,  New  York 
Harold  F.  Ritchie  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Selline  Aeents 

171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
10  McCaul  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 


HAIR  PINS 

Your  Hair 
Always  in  Place 

Supreme  Hair  Pin  Quality 

Unequaled  Hair  Pin  Merit 


Sold  Everywhere 
5c  and  10c  packages 


HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MFG.  CO. 

Sol  H.  Goldberg,  Pres. 
Chicago 


Freckles  Positively  Removed  by  Dr. 

Berry’s  Freckle  Ointment,  giving  beautiful  complex¬ 
ion.  \  our  druggist  or  by  mail  65c;  send  for  Free  Booklet. 

DR.  C.  H.  BERRY  CO.,  2975  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Dent.  779  NEW  YORK 


Switches  95c  up.  Transformations,  Curls,  Wigs,  Etc. 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  to 


100  FIFTH  AVE. 


Concluded  from  page  32 

A  NUMBER  OF 
THINGS 

— the  soap  people  have  got  best  results 
from  skin  that  was  too  oily,  or  not  delicate. 

—the  cold-cream  people  have  got  their 
best  results  from  dry  and  delicate  skins. 

— some  of  them  believe  in  one  another, 
but  most  of  them  think  they  have  the  only 
really  satisfactory  method  known. 

Then  what  is  one  to  do? 

Diagnose  your  own  skin;  is  it  dry  or  is  it 
oily?  If  it’s  oily,  are  you  sure  that  your  in¬ 
testines  are  in  good  order?  If  it’s  dry,  how 
are  your  nerves?  If  it  is  eruptive,  go  to  a  good 
skin  specialist  who  is  a  doctor,  or  if  you  can’t 
do  that  go  to  a  good  every-day  doctor  and 
find  out  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  you 
inside. 

TF  YOU  have  acne,  try  a  daily  mask  of  herbs, 
"*■  and  if  that  doesn’t  cure  you,  go  to  the  best 
skin  specialist  you  know  of  or  can  find  out 
about.  Acne  can  be  cured;  it  is  often  a  long 
process,  but  it  can  be  cured.  Wrinkles,  black¬ 
heads,  thick  skin — there  is  a  cure  for  every 
one  of  them. 

Travel  light.  When  you  have  found  out 
the  kind  of  thing  that  works  for  you,  stick 
to  it. 

Experiment  until  you  find  your  own.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  regard  to  beauty  methods, 
but  to  the  kind  of  clothes  you  wear,  the  kind 
of  life  you  want  to  lead,  the  kind  of  husband 
you  want  to  own,  the  kind  of  human  beings 
you  want  your  children  to  be,  the  kind  of 
work  you  want  to  do,  the  kind  of  people  you 
want  as  friends. 

But  be  sure  you  experiment  intelligently. 

Take  your  hair,  for  instance.  There  are 
many,  many  good  tonics  on  the  market, 
though  we  know  personally  of  only  one  place 
where  they  are  scientific  and  intelligent  enough 
to  know  that  one  kind  of  tonic  will  not  apply 
to  all  troubled  hair,  that  there  must  be  a  tonic 
for  oily  hair,  and  one  for  dry,  one  for  dandruffy 
hair,  one  for  gray,  and  so  on.  But  back  of  all 
tonics  is  one  fundamental  fact — the  massage  of 
the  scalp  is  more  than  half  the  cure.  And 
the  right  kind  of  massage,  with  the  cushions 
of  the  fingers,  held  firmly  but  not  pressing  hard, 
or  the  cushioned  lower  part  of  the  hand. 
Making  the  scalp  loose  and  the  circulation 
strong  is  the  fundamental.  Learn  to  massage 
properly,  diagnose  your  hair,  get  the  kind  of 
tonic  it  ought  to  have  and  stick  to  it! 

\  ND  for  the  face,  the  fundamentals  are  not  to 
stretch  skin  or  muscles,  but  keep  the  pores 
fine,  lift,  lift,  train  the  muscles  to  stay  taut 
as  they  do  in  youth;  not  to  feed  an  oily  face 
with  more  oils,  but  get  the  glands  active;  not 
to  dry  out  the  dry  skin  with  anything  that  has 
glycerin  in  it  in  any  preponderance.  Keep  it 
clean,  keep  clean  inside,  find  a  pure,  good  cold- 
cream,  if  you  use  creams,  or  a  good,  pure,  mild 
soap,  if  you  need  soap,  and  stick  to  them. 

Read  the  best  beauty  articles  you  know  of — 
don’t  scatter  over  the  whole  field;  go  a  few 
times  to  the  best  beauty  specialist  you  can  find 
(your  pet  magazine  can  give  you  a  list),  try 
her  method  out  faithfully  and  if  it  agrees  with 
you,  stick  to  it.  If  you  don’t  see  a  decided 
change  in  a  month’s  time,  it  isn’t  the  right 
method  for  you. 

■ — don’t  clutter!  If  you  use  Mr.  Goode’s 
cleansing  cream,  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Remem¬ 
ber  also  that  his  other  preparations  are  devised 
to  work  in  harmony  with  it.  Here  is  a  point 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

It’s  all  this  awful  bothering  that  makes  us 
look  dragged  and  worried  and  shallow  and  all 
alike. 

You’ve  gone  a  long  way  toward  peace  and 
beauty  when  you've  stuffed  worry  into  the 
furnace.  Now  follow  it  with  all  the  non- 
essentials,  and  by  that,  we  don’t  mean  the 
jade  earring  (we  don’t  know  why  we’re  talking 
about  earrings,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  think  only  one  person  in  eight  million  can 
wear  them  without  looking  older  or  less  lov¬ 
able),  but  we  mean  by  the  jade  earring  any 
little  thing  that’s  a  shining  essential  for  you. 

r  |  TIEN  sweep  out  all  the  little  messy  things 
like  people’s  opinions  of  you,  small  (or 
large),  unnecessary  exactions  upon  your  time 
and  energy,  all  those  tilings  we  sum  up  as  “the 
gay,  brisk  emptiness  of  town,”  all  the  silly 
little  time- wasting  knickknacks  on  top  of 
your  dressing-table,  in  the  drawers,  and  in 
your  head. 

Then  sit  down  in  your  nice,  clean,  fairly 
empty  house  and  say;  “Just  this  one  Winter — 
at  least — I  am  going  to  own  myself.  Of 
course,  I  can’t  absolutely,  but  just  as  far  as  I 
can.  If  the  earth  suddenly  turns  over  and 
stands  on  its  head,  I’m  not  going  to  bother. 
I’m  just  going  to  hang  on,  clutch  the  few 
people  I  love  and  see  it  through  without 
turning  a  hair. 

“If  I’m  the  ugliest  woman  I  know,  I’m 
going  to  find  a  perfectly  quiet,  clean-cut  way 
of  making  that  ugliness  striking  and  mag¬ 
netic.  I’m  not  going  to  stay  any  old  place 
life  chooses  to  put  me.  I’m  going  to  ride 
Life  just  this  one  Winter  instead  of  its  riding 
me!” 

Sooner  or  later  life  has  a  way  of  jumping 
up  suddenly  and  thrusting  out  its  chin  at 
you.  And  when  it  has  once  done  it,  the  fight 
is  on,  and  it  won’t  stop  until  one  of  you  has 
proved  yourself  the  master. 

The  quickest  way  to  command  life  is  to 
travel  light,  to  throw  away  all  the  things  you 
don’t  need,  to  make  the  number  of  tilings  just 
as  small  as  you  can  make  it.  And  then  fight! 
Fight  for  beauty  in  your  life.  And  freedom. 
Your  family  won’t  lose  by  it.  Own  yourself! 

The  great  beauties  of  history  were  the  great 
lovers,  the  great  livers,  the  people  who  kept 
their  emotions  young  and  plastic. 

Clean  house  this  November!  Throw  out 
all  the  little,  petty,  messy  things  that  bind 
your  wings.  Life — this  life  here,  anyway — is 
so  destructive  of  women,  unless  they  refuse 
to  be  destroyed,  to  be  putterers. 

It’s  the  “number  of  things”  that  beats 
women,  that  blots  out  beauty,  that  makes 
age. 

’  Now  all  together — UP!  Over  the  top  at 
the  “number  of  things!” 
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T>E  FREE  from  nagging  ailments  as  our  soldiers  are  free! 

Weigh  what  you  should  weigh!  Have  a  perfect  figure! 

Be  happy !  Enjoy  life !  Be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  your 
friends.  In  other  words,  LIVE. 

When  all  of  the  vital  organs  are  doing  their  proper  work, 
and  you  stand  and  breathe  correctly,  disease  germs,  grippe 
and  colds  have  little  hold  on  you. 

I  have  helped  98,000  refined,  intellectual  women  regain 
health  and  good  figures.  I  have  taught  them  how  to  keep 
well.  Why  not  you?  You  can  devote  just  a  few  minutes 
a  day  in  your  room  to  following  scientific,  hygienic  principles 
of  health  which  I  direct  to  suit  your  particular  needs,  and 

You  Can  Weigh  Exactly  What  You  Should 

I  KNOW  it.  I  have  reduced  the  weight  of  45,000. 
women  and  increased  the  weight  of  45,000  more.  I  can  do 
the  same  for  you  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  every 
vital  organ. 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results 
are  quick,  natural,  permanent,  scientific,  and 
appeal  to  common  sense. 


Jmm 


Have  You  Any  of 
These  Ailments? 

Even  the  most  stub¬ 
born— Common  ail¬ 
ments —  yield  to  my 
treatment,  as: 

Excess  Flesh  in  any 
part  of  body 
Thin  Bust,  Chest, 
Neck  or  Arms 
Round  Shoulders  j 
Incorrect  Standing 
Incorrect  Walking 
Poor  Complexion 
Poor  Circulation 
Lame  Back 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Lack  of  Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 

Torpid  Liver 

Malassimilation 

Auto-Intoxication 


You  Can  Have  a  Good  Figure 

Don’t  envy  the  friend  who  has  a  wonderful  figure. 
Perfect  your  own.  You  can  and  you  will  look  a  lot 
better  in  a  modest  dress  if  you  carry  it  well  than  in  an 
expensive  gown  with  a  poor  figure. 

I  want  to  help  you  to  realize  that  your  health 
lies  almost  entirely  in  your  own  hands,  and  that 
you  CAN  reach  your  ideal  in  figure  and  poise. 

Judge  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  what  I  have  done  for  others. 

The  most  progressive  physicians  are  my  friends.  Their  wives 
and  daughters  are  my  pupils.  Medical  magazines  advertise  my 
work. 

Write  me  about  yourself.  I  will  hold  your  letter  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence  and  will  tell  you  personally  whether  I  can  help  your  case. 

Sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don’t  wait  —  you  may  for¬ 
get  it.  I  will  send  you  free  my  valuable  booklet  on  health, 
telling  you  how  to  stand,  walk  and  breathe  correctly. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Dept.  53,  215  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  nationally  recognized  authority  on  condi¬ 
tioning  women  as  our  training  camps  conditioned  our  men. 
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A  set  of 
“Mother  Goose” 

To  Tuck  Into 

Christmas  Stockings 
with  a  Tube  of  Colgate’s 

THE  youngsters  will  love  the 
Colgate  Mother  Goose  Books— 
nearly  all  the  dear  old  rhymes  are 
there  in  the  set  of  12  books.  The 
pretty  colored  covers,  all  different, 
are  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  the 
famous  artist  of  child  life. 

The  full  set  of  12  books  with  a  trial  size 
of  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  sent 
for  20c. 

Get  the  large  size  tube  in  its  cheery  red 
carton  at  your  dealer’s — send  to  us  for 
the  books. 

COLGATE  8C  CO. 

Dept.  53 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


Take  Tablets  without  Fear  if  You  See  the  “Bayer  Cross.” 
Always  Insist  on  an  Unbroken  “Bayer  Package” 
Containing  Proper  Directions. 


The  “Bayer  Cross”  on  Aspirin  tab¬ 
lets  has  the  same  meaning  as  14  Karat 
on  gold.  Both  mean  Genuine! 

“Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin”  should 
be  taken  according  to  the  directions 


in  each  “Bayer  package.”  Be  sure 
the  Bayer  Cross”  is  on  package 
and  on  tablets.  Then  you  are  get¬ 
ting  the  genuine  Aspirin  prescribed 
by  physicians  for  over  twenty  years. 


Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  but  a  few  cents  —  Larger  packages 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


THE  IDEAL  FLOOR  COV¬ 
ERING  IN  TOW N  AND 
COUNTRY  ALL  YEAR  ROUND 


Continued  from  page  98 

ONCE  IN  HIS  LIFE 


The  fire  would  be  put  out,  just  as  his  clothes 
would  be  pressed  on  the  morrow,  his  meals 
cooked— there  was  somebody  to  do  each  job 
in  this  vast,  complicated  metropolitan  net¬ 
work  of  jobs.  Somebody — to  wit,  a  section  of 
the  fire  department — was  obviously  busy  put¬ 
ting  the  fire  out  now.  He  wondered  if  Vesta 
were  up.  Curiosity  drew  him  to  his  door 
again  to  look  across  at  hers.  The  floor  was 
hot  through  his  slippers.  A  sudden  realization 
of  danger  swept  over  his  half-awakened  senses. 

The  hall  below  was  now  full  of  flame  and 
smoke.  The  hollow  slant  of  the  staircase, 
he  knew,  made  an  ideal  draft.  The  banisters 
were  on  fire,  a  parallel  pattern  of  sinister 
lights  against  the  dark  background.  The 
house  was  a  tinder  box:  It  was  going  fast. 
With  equal  suddenness  he  realized  the  stupidi¬ 
ty  of  his  behavior  for  a  precious  two  or  three 
minutes  past.  He  thought  of  Vesta  with  a 
pang  of  worry,  and  with  the  thought  a  cloud 
of  smoke  from  below  was  sucked  past  him  into 
his  room  and  choked  him. 

Her  door  was  not  locked.  There  was  no 
time  for  proprieties.  He  knocked  and  with¬ 
out  waiting  opened  it  and  staggered  in.  A 
burst  of  black  smoke  came  in  with  him.  He 
shut  the  door.  “The  house  is  on  fire!’’  he 
cried. 

1TEST A  sat  up  in  bed .  She  had  been  sleeping 
v  soundly.  She  grabbed  a  kimono  and  put  it 
on  over  her  nightgown.  “We  can’t  get  down 
the  stairs,”  Kenneth  said  as  he  turned  on  her 
light,  “they’re  on  fire  now.”  The  girl  had 
come  at  once  to  her  senses  and  was  out  of  bed. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  blinked.  The 
relaxed  droop  of  her  face  gave  her  momentarily 
the  soft  look  of  an  infant. 

The  two  stood  at  her  window  and  looked 
out.  The  fire  was  not  yet  directly  beneath 
them.  It  was  to  one  side,  under  Kenneth’s 
room.  “What  shall  we  do — try  the  roof?” 
she  demanded.  “No — the  skylight  is  in  the 
hall — can’t  go  out  there.  It  was  all  I  could  do 
to  get  across  from  my  room  here  without 
choking  to  death.”  They  were  silent  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Kenneth  was  conscious  in  an  irrele¬ 
vant  way  that  her  hair  was  down  in  two  loose 
braids  and  some  of  it  brushed  his  face.  There 
were  no  fire-escapes.  Kenneth  was  trying 
to  think  of  a  way  out.  All  at  once  he  said: 
“By  George,  I’ll  bet  I  can  do  it!” 

He  started  to  climb  out  of  the  window. 
She  held  him  back.  “Be  careful — what  are 
you  doing?”  she  asked. 

“See  that  ladder?”  Kenneth  pointed. 

“Yes.  The  painters  left  it  there  yesterday.” 

“I’m  going  to  get  it.” 

The  ladder  lay  on  the  ground  in  the  back 
yard.  “Oh,  do  be  careful.  Are  you  sure  you 
can  do  it?”  she  cried. 

Kenneth  laughed.  “If  this  pipe  holds  me,” 
he  said.  “Besides  we’ve  got  to  get  out 
somehow  pretty  quick.  It’s  the  only  thing 
I  can  see  to  do.” 

TJE  STOOD  outside  on  the  window-ledge,  his 
bathrobe  drawn  tightly  around  him,  and 
reached  out  past  the  window-shutter  to  the 
drain-pipe  from  the  roof.  He  prayed  it  was 
not  too  rusty  and  that  its  iron  fastenings, 
driven  in  between  the  bricks,  would  hold.  He 
put  both  hands  around  it,  careful  not  to  pull 
outward,  and  let  his  weight  press  gently  upon 
it.  Then  he  eased  himself  over,  without 
lurching,  clutched  it  with  his  knees  and  began 
to  work  his  way  down.  The  distance  mea¬ 
sured  in  feet  and  inches  from  a  third-story 
window-ledge  to  the  top  of  a  back  fence  is 
not  great.  His  situation  grew  momentarily 
safer  with  each  foot  of  the  descent. 

But  as  he  reached  a  position  opposite  the 
first-floor  windows  he  entered  a  cloud  of 
smoke  which  at  that  moment  swirled  sidewise, 
driven  by  a  current  of  wind.  A  half-burned 
shutter  fell  slanting  toward  him,  and  a  hot 
iron  rod,  some  fixture  of  the  shutter,  struck 
him  awkwardly  in  the  chest,  like  a  lance,  ate 
its  way  through  his  thin  garments  and  with 
a  sickening  sense  of  excruciating  pain  lay 
against  his  naked  chest.  He  tried  to  squirm 
away  from  it,  clung  there  a  moment  and  then 
let  go  the  pipe  with  a  sudden  cry,  fell  back¬ 
ward,  clutched  at  the  fence,  and  found  himself 
on  the  ground  on  his  knees. 

As  he  rose  to  one  foot  he  realized  he  had 
hurt  his  knee.  The  front  of  his  bathrobe  was 
on  fire  in  a  widening,  charred  circle.  He  put 
it  out  with  his  hands  in  spite  of  the  pain  in  his 
chest  which  made  one  arm  practically  useless. 
He  gritted  his  teeth  to  prevent  a  scream  from 
escaping  him  and  managed  to  find  strength 
to  raise  the  ladder.  It  reached  far  enough  up. 
Vesta  called  encouragement  to  him.  He 
steadied  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  she 
crawled  out  over  the  ledge,  reached  for  the 
top  round  with  one  slippered  foot,  and  came 
down  to  safety.  “Are  you  hurt?  Oh,  you 
are!"  she  cried.  He  glanced  down  at  his  chest. 
Blood  was  flowing  out  over  his  torn  and  charred 
bathrobe.  She  put  out  her  arms  to  catch 
him,  for  Kenneth  had  fainted  and  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

YWHEN  he  came  to,  which  must  have  been 
very  soon  afterward,  he  found  himself  ly¬ 
ing  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  She  was  bathing 
his  face  from  a  pail  of  water  she  had  got 
from  somewhere  near  by.  The  yard  was 
getting  uncomfortably  hot.  They  were  still 
alone  together.  And  they  heard  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  confused  noises  and  shouts  from  the 
street  beyond.  Kenneth  sat  up  and  then 
got  to  his  feet.  He  felt  ashamed  of  having 
fainted.  His  chest  pained  him  horribly;  the 
flesh  was  torn  and  burned;  she  had  covered 
the  wound  with  her '  handkerchief,  and  it 
stuck  there,  clotted  with  blood.  His  knee  was 
bad,  but  from  an  athletic  point  of  view — and 
Kenneth  in  his  younger  days  had  taken  some 
slight  part  in  athletics — the  knee  was  en¬ 
durable.  They  found  an  opening  in  the  back 
fence.  It  was  unusual,  but  still  there  it  was, 
to  save  them  climbing  over.  Kenneth  put 
his  usable  arm  over  her  shoulders— the  burn 
was  on  the  left  side — and  limping  heavily  with 
her,  went  into  a  further  little  enclosure,  that 
of  the  ailanthus  tree. 


With  the  flickering  light  and  dancing  shad¬ 
ows  from  the  flaming  house  the  adventure 
became  picturesque.  They  were  alone,  es¬ 
caping  with  their  fives,  and  they  had  no  sense 
of  responsibility  except  for  themselves.  The 
occupants  of  the  lower  floors  of  the  rooming- 
house  must  have  got  out.  They  had  the  sense 
of  isolation,  of  independence  which  is  so  im¬ 
possible  anywhere  else  among  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  so  natural  and  inevitable  in  the 
city. 

THEY  found  their  way  into  a  basement 
which  proved  to  be  the  storeroom  of  a 
hotel  of  the  smaller  class.  Up-stairs  they  came 
upon  the  night  clerk  who  immediately  grasped 
the  situation  and  took  competent  charge  of 
it.  Kenneth  was  put  in  a  room.  A  doctor 
came.  Vesta  took  the  doctor’s  orders  and 
insisted  on  sitting  up  until  a  nurse  could  be 
obtained.  She  proved  herself  capable  and 
sensible.  Kenneth  lay  awake  all  night  with 
the  pain  of  the  burn  until  at  last,  toward  day¬ 
light,  the  tablets  of  morpliin,  all  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  allowed,  were  taken  and  produced 
sleep.  Before  he  went  to  sleep,  Vesta,  sitting 
beside  him  on  the  bed,  tried  for  the  twentieth 
time  to  thank  him  for  what  he  had  done. 

“You  mustn’t  think  of  a  simple  thing  like 
that,”  said  Kenneth.  “If  I  hadn’t  been  so 
clumsy,  I  wouldn’t  have  hurt  myself."  The 
escape,  the  whole  incident,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  appealed  to  him  as  mildly  ludi¬ 
crous.  But  Vesta  was  serious.  Her  dramatic 
sense  was  touched;  or  rather  her  girl’s  heart 
was  reached  through  her  dramatic  sense. 
Gentlemen  had  been  few  enough  in  her  short 
existence.  And  here  was  a  gentleman,  brave, 
good,  competent,  who  had  risked  his  fife  and 
saved  hers. 

HPEARS  of  gratitude  welled  to  her  eyes.  She 
bent  tenderly  over  and  kissed  his  hand. 
Then  she  leaned  farther  over  him  and  pressed 
her  Ups  to  his.  Kenneth  was  too  weak 
with  the  pain  he  was  enduring  to  hava 
resisted — if  indeed  he  wished  to.  It  was  her 
impulsive,  childlike  way  of  thanking  him. 
Clad  in  her  soft,  clinging  kimono,  the  warmth 
and  nearness  of  her  beauty  transported  him. 
She  kissed  him  over  and  over  again,  a  shower 
of  soft,  careful,  kitten-like  touches  on  his  Ups, 
eyes,  neck,  shoulders  and  arms,  an  endless, 
gentle,  electric,  devouring  shower  of  passion. 
The  heavy  mass  of  her  hair  fell  upon  him  and 
drowned  ins  senses. 

Kenneth  had,  had  the  ordinary  experiences 
which  befall  a  man.  Yet  he  had  never  felt 
the  nearness  and  wonder  of  a  woman  in  just 
that  way  before.  She  was  an  actress,  he 
reflected  dimly — that  was  it.  She  finally 
dropped  her  head  gently  on  his  chest,  avoiding 
the  bandaged  wound,  and,  her  fingers  inter¬ 
locked  with  his,  lay  there  breathing  silently 
a  long  time. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “for  a  little  while 
just  now  you  made  me  forget  the  pain.” 

“Did  I?”  she  murmured.  “I'm  so  glad!” 

“Vesta,”  said  Kenneth,  “I — I  believe  I  love 
you.” 

Lying  there,  half-dozed  with  the  drug  and 
yet  fully  conscious  of  his  environment,  it  had 
come  to  him  in  the  flash  of  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  what  he  needed  in  his  fife,  what  I10 
wanted — had  wanted  intensely  for  a  month 
past  without  realizing  it.  It  was  given  him, 
in  that  moment  of  pain  and  ecstasy  strangely 
mingled,  to  see  what  his  fife  would  always  be 
empty  without,  to  know  beyond  question  his 
own  mind. 

CHE  sat  up  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  “I 

guess  you’re  kidding  me  now,  aren’t  you?” 

“I  want  you  to  marry  me — will  you?” 
asked  Kenneth. 

Then  she  knew  he  was  not  kidding  her.  The 
surprise  of  it  overcame  her  so  that  her  Ups 
trembled  and  she  cried.  “Do  you  mean 
it?”  she  said,  and  added  with  the  perfectly 
unashamed  frankness  of  a  child  of  the  world 
who  has  no  illusions:  “But  I’m  not  good 
enough  for  you.” 

Her  fife  thus  far,  whatever  the  great  world 
had  in  store  for  her  in  the  future,  however  it 
might  please  the  gods  later  on  to  make  sport 
of  her  wonderful  beauty  and  finally  destroy 
it  with  the  years,  had  been  bound  by  the 
frank,  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  narrow 
conventions  of  her  class,  conventions  whose 
precise  boundaries  would  possibly  have  irked 
Kenneth’s  intelligence  had  he  been  thoroughly 
aware  of  them.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
she  had  more  brains  than  Kenneth,  and  at  the 
same  time  her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
accentuated  by  the  very  fact  of  her  beauty, 
were  much  narrower  even  than  his. 

“I’m  not  good  enough  for  you,”  she  had 
said.  She  was  wrong  there.  She  was  gQOd 
enough  for  any  man — good  enough  for  the 
man  who  now  slept  beneath  her  soft  gaze. 

COME  conception  of  the  childlike  nature 

of  her  ideas  came  by  degrees  to  Kenneth 
later  on,  after  they  were  married.  He  was 
transported  at  first  into  a  sea  of  dreams. 
His  soul  developed  powers  hitherto  unknown 
to  him.  He  looked  and  acted  like  a  younger 
man.  His  acquired  sense  of  humor,  his 
joviality,  became  the  expression  now  of  an 
inner  reality.  In  a  word,  he  lived.  And 
yet  his  wife  seemed  to  him  always  more  like 
a  daughter.  He  loved  her,  if  possible,  all  the 
more  for  this  reason. 

Sometimes  she  startled  him  by  her  quick, 
intuitive  judgments  on  matters  of  art,  judg¬ 
ments  of  which  he  himself  was  incapable, 
though  he  did  not  know  it..  Her  opinions  on 
books,  half-educated  as  she  was,  somehow 
eluded  his  sense  of  the  probable.  She  seemed 
to  possess  the  child’s  open-eyed  instinct  for 
seeing  the  truth.  And  she  was  hampered  by 
no  pseudoculture  of  college  curriculum,  no 
blind  acceptance  of  mediocre  authority.  He 
found  her  one  day  in  the  middle  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Artsibascheff’s  “Sanine.”  “This  is  a 
good  story,”  she  said,  “because  it  is  true.” 
Kenneth  had  rather  disapproved  of  the  book 
in  his  uncritical  fashion.  “What  use  is  a  book 
Continued  on  page  111 
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A  Cleaner  House  and  Less  Work 


Your  housework  need  not  make  you  so  weary 
that  you  never  feel  up  to  having  the  good 
times  you  are  entitled  to.  Because,  you  can 
take  the  work  out  of  housework  by  cleaning 
with  a  Torrington. 

A  Torrington  cleans  so  easily,  so  quickly— 
that  it  does  not  tire  you  out.  And  then  you 
feel  like  doing  really  interesting  things — taking 
an  active  part  in  local  affairs,  or  that  longed- 
for  hike  in  the  woods — spending  more  time  with 
the  children,  more  visiting  and  entertaining. 

Besides,  the  Torrington  means  cleaner  clean¬ 
ing.  It  cleans  almost  everything  from  garret 
to  cellar.  Rugs  and  carpets  are  kept  perfectly 
clean;  upholstery,  draperies,  and  a  score  of 
other  things  keep  color-fresh  and  dirt-free. 


The  secret  of  Torrington  efficiency  is  this: 

Big  Brush — Powerful  Suction 
All  the  electric  power  is  in  the  suction ,  while 
the  big  brush  runs  naturally ,  like  a  carpet-sweeper. 

This  is  the  right  principle  of  cleaning,  for 
two  reasons :  First,  the  air-suction  is  so  power¬ 
ful  that  it  draws  out  the  deep-down  stamped- 
in  dirt.  Second ,  the  big  revolving  brush  gets 
up  all  the  surface  litter  without  pounding  or 
breaking  the  nap  of  your  rugs. 

Won’t  you  make  it  a  point  of  going  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
exact  working  and  significance  of  these  two 
vitally  important  features?  See  for  yourself 
why  a  Torrington  means  a  cleaner  house  and 
less  work  for  you. 


X-Ray  l 

Showing  . 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  change  hours 
of  hard  work  to  minutes  of  play.  We  shall  also  gladly  send  information 
about  a  free  trial  and  partial  payments. 

THE  TORRINGTON  COMPANY 

National  Sweeper  Division 

7  Laurel  Street  Torrington,  Connecticut 
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ONCE  IN  HIS  LIFE 


of  this  kind?”  had  been  his  unspoken  comment 
when  he  read  it. 

Vesta’s  mental  independence  gave  him  the 
helpless  feeling  which  often  comes  to  parents 
of  half-grown  children.  At  the  same  time,  all 
sorts  of  little  tilings  reminded  him  that  her 
life  was  bounded  and  narrowed  in  a  way  from 
which  girls  of  his  own  class  were  free.  It 
was  a  curious  antinomy,  as  he  saw  it. 


rpHEY  took  an  apartment  in  the  west  Nineties, 
1  not  far,  geographically  speaking,  from  Miss 
Byrd.  That  lady  came  to  call  on  them  and 
behaved — somewhat  to  Kenneth’s  relief— in 
a  perfectly  delightful  manner.  She  was  a 
true  friend  to  Kenneth.  If  she  left  them  with 
the  lingering  sense,  after  her  visit  had  ended 
and  began  to  take  shape  in  their  memories, 
that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  couple  of 
children,  this  little  unspoken  comment  was 
entirely  without  a  sting.  Kenneth’s  mother 
wrote  a  nice  letter,  the  kind  of  letter  that 
kind  of  woman  would  write,  as  a  matter  of 


course. 

They  were  planning  a  trip  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  as  soon  as  they  could  get  away.  The 
show  was  having  a  long  run  and  its  contin¬ 
uance  had  two  results.  It  added  to  their 
income,  a  very  necessary  addition  in  view  of 
the  cost  of  clothes  and  food  and  rent,  and  it 
also  separated  them  enough,  leaving  them  each 
to  their  individual  interests  long  enough  to 
postpone  the  day  of  mutual  discovery  that 
they  had  very  little  in  common.  Or  possibly 
it  simply  acted  to  make  that  discovery  more 
gradual  and  painless. 


TZ  ENNETH  went  to  the  show  many  evenings, 
^  sitting  there  and  enjoying  frankly  the  sense 
of  possession  of  something  that  others  paid 
merely  to  look  at.  After  a  while  the  endless 
repetitions  wearied  him  and  he  used  to  take 
naps  in  the  evening.  But  he  always  met  her 
at  the  stage  door.  He  became  accustomed  to 
the  dark,  shabby  little  entry  with  its  vista  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  and  dusty  partitions  and  its 
sliirt-sleeved  guardian. 

They  used  to  walk  to  a  restaurant  for  supper. 
The  waiter,  after  the  manner  of  the  kindly 
beings  of  his  class,  became  very  friendly 
to  them.  He  was  faithful  and  unquestioning, 
and  he  brought  them  gifts  of  food  with  the 
air  of  an  indulgent  Santa  Claus.  They  used  to 
sit  opposite  each  other  at  a  little  table,  her 
ankles  crossed  underneath  and  resting  be¬ 
tween  his,  and  their  hands  sometimes  touching 
upon  the  white  cloth.  And  from  her  expensive 
but  slightly  worn  suit,  as  it  grew  shabbier,  her 
beauty  seemed  to  flame  out  the  more.  Ho 
never  grew  weary  of  watching  in  silence  and 
drinking  in  the  marvel  of  its  perfection. 


IN  THE  morning  he  kissed  her  good-by  and 
1  went  off  to  the  subway  and  business,  while 
she  slept  on.  He  began  to  be  more  successful 
at  his  business.  He  adroitly  schemed  to  do 
more  work  and  at  the  psychological  moment 
he  demanded  a  raise  of  salary  and  got  it.  For 
the  week-ends  they  used  to  take  little  trips. 
While  the  Summer  lasted  they  went  together 
to  Long  Beach,  and  swam  and  lay  on  the  sand 
enjoying  the  crowd  and  the  sights,  and  later 
on  in  the  evening  they  danced  together. 
Kenneth  actually  got  on  very  well  dancing 
with  her.  She,  of  course,  was  a  born  dancer. 
But  this  was  expensive,  and  as  the  Fall  and 
Winter  set  in  they  often  spent  Sunday  quietly 
in  their  apartment,  or  walked  in  the  bracing 
air  of  the  Drive. 

One  curious  tiling  Kenneth  noticed  in  his 
wife  after  they  had  been  married  several 
months  was  a  certain  superficial  and  fickle 
enthusiasm.  She  reminded  him  of  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  whose  to-days  are  vivid  and 
whoso  yesterdays  are  non-existent.  She 
was  vividly  interested  in  things — for  a  time. 
But  she  seemed  to  have  no  tradition,  no 
background. 

Of  course  background  was  the  essential 
thing  with  Kenneth.  The  average  girl  would 
suffer  by  comparison  with  him  in  that  respect. 
He  lived  and  breathed  in  the  quiet  family 
associations  which  meant  everything  to  him. 
But  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  one  day, 
when  he  showed  her  a  photograph  of  the  old 
house,  her  easy  grasp  of  the  fact  of  his  tradi¬ 
tion  and  her  utter  lack  of  interest  in  it  or 
appreciation  of  it  as  representing  something 
which  ought  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  every 
one’s  life. 


TN  HER  case  it  was  a  little  more  than  a 

simple  neglect  on  her  part  to  be  a  some¬ 
body  of  somewhere.  For  she  seemed  to  live 
in  the  day  and  for  the  day  only.  She  enjoyed 
noise  and  motion  for  their  own  sake.  She 
laughed  easily  and  forgot  easily.  And  except 
for  a  desire  to  get  lines  to  speak  in  the  show, 
which  might  be  taken  to  represent  ambition, 
she  seemed  to  have  no  mental  grasp  whatever 
of  the  immanence  and  permanence  of  either 
the  past  or  the  future. 

It  was  dining  the  time  when  Kenneth  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  evening  performances 
that  he  sat  one  evening  beside  a  rather  stout, 
forceful  man,  who  with  a  shade  too  much 
familiarity  in  his  manner,  though  without  any 
real  offensiveness,  borrowed  Kenneth’s  pro¬ 
gram  after  the  first  act.  “Corking  girl— 
that  one  third  from  the  left,”  he  remarked. 
“Some  shape,  eh?  Oh,  boy!”  He  nudged 
Kenneth,  who  politely  agreed  without  resent¬ 
ment  at  his  appreciation  of  Vesta.  He 
realized  that  the  other  meant  well.  He 
accepted  his  invitation  for  a  drink  between  the 
acts,  and  shared  politely  enough  the  stranger’s 
dogmatic  and  rather  boastful  conversation. 
Probably  he  was  making  money .  Lots  of 
men  did,  Kenneth  reflected.  Kenneth  was 
mildly  amused  at  the  other’s  comments  upon 
the  show.  He  possessed  a  gentleman’s  nor¬ 
mal  appreciation  of  beautiful  tilings,  whether 
they  were  women  or  landscapes,  and  a  certain 
sober  reverence  for  beauty  as  such. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  other  displayed 
somewhat  naively  a  childish  point  of  view 
which  regarded  the  showr  as  an  impropriety,  a 
sort  of  peddled-out  orgy  for  Peeping  Toms, 
at  so  much  per  peep  per  individual.  Perhaps 


that  was  too  strong  a  way  of  putting  it.  But 
he  felt  the  difference  in  their  points  of  view 
without  annoyance  and  was  simply  mildly 
amused. 

The  stranger  was  from  out  of  town.  lie 
told  Kenneth  a  lot  about  his  business  which 
Kenneth  promptly  forgot.  He  seemed  to 
have  very  little  reserve  on  short  acquaintance, 
without  requiring  any  corresponding  confi¬ 
dence  in  return.  “I  wonder  what  her  name 
is?”  he  remarked  suddenly  and  irrelevantly, 
as  he  slapped  down  with  a  free  and  easy 
gesture  the  money  to  pay  the  bartender. 
“You  can’t  ever  tell  from  the  program  who’s 
who  in  the  chorus.” 

“The  girl  you  spoke  of — her  stage  name  is 
Vesta  Vernon.” 

“Is  it?  Do  you  know  her?  Oh,  boy!” 
He  slapped  Kenneth  familiarly  on  the  back. 

“I?  Yes.  I  have  met  several  of  the  people 
in  the  cast,”  said  Kenneth  easily  and  simply. 


T'HE  stranger  gave  him  a  glance  of  respect. 
A  “Really?  Not  in  the  show  business  your¬ 
self,  are  you?” 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Kenneth,  “I’m  not  in  the 
business  at  all.” 

They  returned  to  their  seats  and  later  on 
said  good-by  amicably  when  it  was  over,  with 
the  parting  inanity  on  the  stranger’s  part  that 
Kenneth  must  look  him  up  in  Pittsburgh  or 
Willkes-Barre  or  wherever  it  was  he  belonged. 
He  vanished  dominantly  in  the  crowd  pressing 
out  through  the  lobby,  leaving  his  card  in 
Kenneth’s  hand. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  Kenneth’s  greater 
responsibility  in  business  that  he  was  sent 
away  on  a  trip  to  capture,  if  possible,  a  con¬ 
tract  for  Ms  concern.  The  matter  took 
several  weeks,  and  he  succeeded.  He  wrote 
to  Vesta  at  first  nearly  every  day,  and  received 
an  equal  number  of  letters  from  her.  Gradu¬ 
ally  their  letters  came  less  frequent.  Outside 
of  business  matters  Kenneth  did  not  take  to 
expressing  himself  on  paper.  At  last  he  re¬ 
turned.  He  got  in  on  a  late  train,  jumped  into 
a  taxicab  and  drove  to  the  theater.  As  the 
car  swung  out  of  the  curved  trench  under  the 
depot  into  the  open  he  noticed  that  it  was 
raining.  The  streets  were  black  and  sliiny. 
He  was  supremely  happy. 


A  T  THE  stage  door  he  was  told  that  she  had 
left  the  show.  “Where  is  she?”  he  asked, 
more  with  the  idea  of  saying  something,  wliile 
he  sparred  for  time  against  the  unexpected. 
Thompson  didn’t  know,  but  thought  she  wasn’t 
working  anywhere.  He  would  ask  some  of  the 
girls.  Muriel  and  Ethel  and  Gladys  came 
over  and  leaned  their  arms  upon  each  other’s 
shoulders  and  looked  incuriously  but  not  un¬ 
kindly  upon  Kenneth.  They  didn’t  know. 
Vesta  had  quit.  That  was  all  they  could  tell 
Mm. 

Kenneth  hurried  home.  Her  letters  had 
contained  no  intimation  of  this.  Was  she 
sick?  The  real  truth  wMch  was  hammering 
for  admission  to  Ms  consciousness  he  kept 
out,  as  a  drowning  man  fights  for  breath.  It 
was  simple  self-preservation.  But  his  heart 
pounded  and  ached  all  the  way  up  in  the  sub¬ 
way.  He  uMocked  the  door  of  Ms  flat,  went 
in,  and  snapped  on  the  lights.  She  was  not 
there.  Her  trunk  and  most  of*her  things  were 
gone.  On  a  hook  in  the  closet  hung  a  large, 
wavy-brimmed  last  Summer’s  hat. 

That  was  really  about  all  there  was  to  it. 
These  tMngs  have  a  way  of  happemng  simply. 
And  Kenneth’s  realization  of  it  was  simple, 
as  simple  as  the  fatal  tMust  of  a  sword.  He 
understood.  They  were  not  for  each  other. 
He  collapsed  in  a  chair  in  his  agony  and  stared 
helplessly.  He  did  not  want  to  live.  He 
sat  there  and  thought  about  her  without  anger 
or  resentment. 


LJE  WONDERED  about  her  future  and 
A  1  thought  with  a  pang  of  all  the  little  homely 
faded  tilings  he  could  have  given  her  in  her 
lifetime;  of  the  house  in  the  country  she  had 
never  seen;  of  Ms  perfect  mother;  of  the  grand¬ 
children,  beautiful  with  Vesta’s  beauty,  who 
would  have  played  about  the  old  lawns  and 
climbed  the  apple-trees  in  New  HampsMre. 
What  had  taken  her  away?  Had  it  been  a 
sudden  irresistible  passion  such  as  one  could 
neither  resist  nor  explain?  He  hoped  so — 
even  believed  so.  After  several  hours  had 
passed,  the  thought  came  to  Mm;  “I  wonder  if 
girls  know  how  much  they  can  hurt  you?” 

By  accident  he  came  across  a  bent  and  soiled 
card;  m  1ns  vest-pocket.  He  had  forgotten 
he  had  it.  He  tore  the  card  up  and  threw 
the  pieces  on  the  floor.  It  was  immaterial 
whether  it  was  that  man  or  another.  Per¬ 
haps  some  one  of  that  type  was  more  suited 
to  her  nature,  some  one  dominant,  persistent 
in  the  commonplace  details  of  life,  colorful. 
He  wondered  why  she  had  married  Mm, 
one  of  her  enthusiasms  maybe,  vivid  for  the 
time. 


A  S  TO  her  real  self,  he  probably  never 
^  knew  her,  had  never  really  penetrated  her 
being,  and  now  never  would.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  next  morning  as  he  sat  there  he 
noticed  that  the  lights  were  still  burrnng. 
He  rose,  cramped  and  stiff,  switched  them  off, 
went  down  in  the  elevator  and  out  to  a  drug¬ 
store,  where  he  got  a  bromid  to  induce  sleep. 

You  can  easily  imagine  that  this  spelled  the 
end  of  Kenneth  Peterson.  It  did  not.  His 
ancestor  had  endured  gamely  at  Valley  Forge. 
Kenneth  was  game,  too.  He  lived  on  and 
went  to  Ms  business.  At  first  he  believed 
Mmself  alone  m  his  agony.  After  a  while  he 
began  to  notice  faces  m  the  subway,  the  faces 
of  other  men  who  had  suffered.  Then  he 
noticed  sometimes  the  peaked,  hopeless  faces 
of  homely  women,  and  began  to  imagine  their 
suffering  was  greater  perhaps  than  his  own. 
He  had  little  impossible  sentimental  fantasies. 
He  wanted  to  take  them  in  Ms  arms,  these 
homely  women  in  the  subway,  and  comfort 
them.  For  he  had  had  his  romance.  The 
memory  of  it  would  never  leave  Mm.  All 
the  world  was  romance  to  Mm.  He  had  been 
born  into  it  and  it  would  always  be  so.  No 
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FAMOUS  WINDOWS 

'-THE  BLAINE  MANSION 


THE  home  of  Maine’s  greatest  son, 
James  G.  Blaine,  beloved  statesman 
of  a  generation  ago,  is  now  the 
Governor’s  Mansion  at  Augusta,  Me. 


And  such  a  home!  How  classic  an  example  it  is 
of  the  true  Colonial,  how  fascinating  its  rich  sim¬ 
plicity  from  foundation  to  roof! 


Only  highest  quality  appointments  could  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  this  colonial  treasure  —  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers  and  Shade 
Fabrics  are  in  use  throughout;  their  dignified  ap¬ 
pearance  and  reliability  made  them  necessary. 

In  hotel  and  club,  college  and  home,  the  name 
"Hartshorn”  associated  with  Shades  and  Shade  Rollers 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  elimination  of  all  shade  troubles. 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO.,  250  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


EASILY  EMPTIES 
FROM  THE  t 
INNER  END  1 


BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

\perMakaerSst  216  Erie  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


A  New  Lightweight  Vacuum  Sweeper 

Efficient — Easy  Running — Inexpensive 


PilSSELUS  Vacuum  Sweepers 

PS#  Isas'  &3ES  tSE?  JiS&f  XSw?  with  Extra  Suction  for  Frequent  Cleaning 


NOZZLE 
AND 

DUST-60X 
COME  OUT  AS 
ONE  PIECE 


THE  Bissell’s  New  Lightweight 
Vacuum  Sweeper  is  really  the 
first  vacuum  cleaner  to  run  almost 
as  easily  as  the  Bissell’s  Carpet 
Sweeper  that  is  to  be  found  in 
most  homes. 

And  Bissell’s  develops  greater  suction  than 
the  average  electric.  Hence  its  cleaning 
ability  will  delight  you.  Since  its  cost  is 
far  less,  the  new  Bissell’s  will  appeal  to 
you  who  count  the  cost  or  who  do  not  have 
electricity. 

Its  light  weight  gives  it  another  advantage 
as  it  is  easy  to  carry  from  room;  up  stairs 
and  down.  And  this  lightness  adds  to  its 
ease  of  operation. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Bissell’s  Vacuum  Sweeper 
demonstrated.  You’ll  find  it  at  most  good 
stores.  Priced  from  $9  to  $17.50.  The 
“Cyco”  Ball  Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers  are 
$9  and  less.  Prices  depend  upon  style  and 
locality.  Send  for  booklet. 
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A  GOOD  SUGGESTION 


Mother:  “Heavens!  Ethel,  just  look  at  that  stocking — and  the  horrid  man 
at  the  store  said  they  were  such  good  hose!  ” 

Ethel  (bored):  “Better  run  upstairs  and  put  on  a  pair  of  mine,  Mother. 
Mine  are  ‘ONYX.’” 


“Onyx  Hosiery  in  all  materials 
£$4tthe  Better  S hops  Everywhere 

Emery  4>  Beers  Cbmpany,  Inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  "Whole  sale  Distributors,  NEW  YORK- 


mppmfsm 


Beauty  ~  l/our 
Companion/Uway 


Before  the  journey,  protedt  your  complexion  from  the  grime  and  dudt  of  tr; 
Upon  arrival  refresh  and  promote  the  softness,  fairness  and  daintiness  of  ; 
skin  with  D.  &  R.  Perfedt  Cold  Cream,  beauty’s  modt  intimate  friend  and 

On  the  trips  of  every  day,  let  it  guard  your  skin  from  weather’s  whims.  IV 
the  mile  dtones  that  mark  the  year  along  life’s  path  less  pronounced  by 
daily  use  of  this  “perfedt”  toilet  requisite.  To  the  American  beauties  of  t 
generations  it  has  brought  winsome  loveliness  and  enduring  charm. 

.  ...  t  \  FRE.E  Trial  size  tube  of  Perfect  Cold  Cream  sent  with 

compliments.  Address  Daggett  &  Ramsdell,  C 
. %  1214  D.  &  R.  Building,  New  York. 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 

Bathe  with  Bathasweet.  It  adds  the  final  touch  of  dainty  luxuriousness  to  your  bath  — cools, 
refreshes  and  invigorates.  Bathasweet  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

PERFUMES  YOUR  BATH  SOFTENS  HARD  WATER  INSTANTLY 

Bathasweet  imparts  the  softness  of  rain  water  and  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

Two  sizes,  50c  and$l.  At  all  drug  and  department  stores  or  by  mail.  Send  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

THE  C.  S.  WELCH  CO.,  DEPT.  D,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ONCE  IN  HIS  LIFE 


matter  what  of  good  or  ill  the  gods  had  still 
in  store  for  him,  life  would  always  seem  that 
way.  His  pleasant-lined  face  stayed  un¬ 
changed.  He  had  not  suddenly  aged.  Yet 
youth  had  flown,  and  he  seemed  to  look  out 
upon  youth  as  one  journeying  between  two 
cities  looks  out  through  dulled  windows  at  the 
country. 

TJE  COULD  not  stay  in  their  apartment,  of 
course.  His  increased  salary  enabled 
hi  n  to  return  at  once  to  the  bachelor  apart¬ 
ment-house  and  live  in  the  same  room  he  had 
before,  paying  the  higher  rent.  By  degrees 
the  sharpness  of  the  agony  of  the  first  days 
wore  away  as  the  habit  of  his  old  life  began  to 
grip  him:  or  rather  the  agony  sank  at  once  so 
deeply  into  him  that,  like  any  daily  handicap 
of  physical  pain  or  sickness,  he  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  effort  of  carrying  it,  and  he 
already  began  to  overlay  it  with  a  series  of 
repressive  inhibitions,  arising  out  of  the  even 
surface  of  his  bachelor  life.  But  now  there 
was  a  difference.  This  old  habit  of  his  life 
gripped  him  with  a  sense  of  dull  horror,  the 
ghastly  horror  of  emptiness  comprehended, 
that  was  nevertheless  easier  to  bear  than  the 
real  pain  hidden  beneath. 

To  those  who  met  him  he  appeared  to  have 
acquired  a  sense  of  humor.  He  spoke  jovi¬ 
ally  about  common  things  with  a  joviality 
that  was  seldom  catching,  because  it  was  the 
expression  of  a  pretense,  a  sham  that  was  too 
terribly  real  to  have  any  tragic  or  comic 
interest  attached  to  it.  You  might  have 
thought  to  look  at  him  that  he  was  one  of 
those  weak,  ineffective  men  who  have  invari¬ 
ably  lost  in  their  sentimental  skirmishes  with 
women. 

TJ  E  HAD  a  habit  of  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
heart  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  days 
when  his  scar  burned  and  stung;  and  now, 
though  it  was  entirely  healed  and  no  longer  hurt, 
he  still  did  it.  As  the  years  went  on,  the  break 
in  his  heart  would  doubtless  heal  over  too. 
Nature  would  do  that  in  many  little  ways. 
For  instance,  he  kept  in  the  back  of  his  top 
bureau-drawer  a  worn,  shabby  pair  of  pink 
bedroom  slippers. 

It  was  something  of  her  with  him;  and 
yet  with  the  passing  months  and  years  the 
pathos  of  those  little  empty  impresses  of 
her  feet  would  vanish  quickly  enough.  In 
ail  probability  he  would  gradually  forget  they 
were  there  and  as  he  opened  the  drawer 
sometimes  to  its  full  depth  he  would  see 
them,  perhaps,  without  thinking  about  them. 
If  they  were  stolen  or  mislaid  he  would  miss 
them  very  much.  But  that  would  be  all  it 
would  mean  to  him. 

T N  OTHER  words,  he  had  gone  back,  not  to 
-*■  death,  but  to  life  in  a  lower  key — a  life-sen¬ 
tence  in  jail.  It  might  even  be  that  in  the 
far-distant  future  a  flaming  memory  of  passion 
would  slip  out  some  day  when  it  could  bear  to 
be  looked  at  and  cheer  the  loneliness  of  his 
prison-cell.  And,  left  to  himself,  he  might 
have  contrived  that  the  long  promenade  of 
tinsel  years  should  be  thus  colored  by  the 
lights  of  many  memories 

But  the  god^  were  impatient.  They  must 
see  their  comedy  played  out  and  finished  with 
whatever  little  twist  of  grief  or  happiness  at  the 
end,  indifferent  as  to  the  outcome;  so  that  it 
pleased  them. 

Kenneth  woke  up  one  day  to  the  fact  that 
his  mother  had  not  written  to  him  for- a  long 
time.  Neither  had  he  written  to  her.  He 
forgot  who  had  written  last.  It  had  been  too 
painful  to  write  the  truth,  because  that  would 
be  like  having  the  thing  happen  twice;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  write  at  all  without  telling. 
He  sat  down  at  his  desk  that  evening  in  his 
narrow  cold-walled  room  and  reached  for  a 
sheet  of  note-paper. 

A  FOLDED,  mussed  up  railroad  time-table 

fell  out  of  the  compartment  into  his  hands. 
He  glanced  carelessly  at  it  as  he  took  up  his  pen. 
“Dear  mother,”  he  wrote,  and  then  the  words 
failed  to  come.  He  sat  a  long  while  looking 
at  the  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  at  last  irri¬ 
tably  crumpled  it  and  threw  it  aside.  His 
vacant  gaze  fell  upon  the  folded  time-table. 
He  went  out  into  the  hall  and  called  a  number 
on  the  telephone.  Luckily  he  found  the  man 
at  home — a  member  of  his  firm.  He  explained 
his  intentions.  He  wasn’t  any  too  well,  he 
said.  A  week  would  do  it.  His  request  for 
a  short  vacation  was  granted.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  room,  packed  a  suitcase,  cashed 
a  small  check  at  the  office  down-stairs,  and  in  a 
dull  mood  of  unheeded  automatic  movement 
found  himself  in  the  Grand  Central  waiting- 
room  watching  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

He  sat  there  in  a  half-dream  like  a  marion¬ 
ette  with  the  strings  released,  thrown  against 
the  waiting-room  bench.  Fatigue  seemed  to 
be  about  the  sum  total  of  his  condition.  He 
was  just  about  worn  out.  It  was  as  though 
liis  made-up  excuse  for  a  vacation  had  come 
to  punish  him  for  duplicity  by  now  becoming 
real.  People  walked  by  him  like  dull  figures, 
like  puppets  performing  in  a  maze  of  mean¬ 
ingless  entrances  and  exits  pulled  by  strings 
he  neither  saw  nor  cared  about. 

UE  LEANED  back  and  looked  up  at  the  ceil- 

ing  with  its  gray  spaciousness.  Already  he 
felt  the  perfumed  air  of  N ew  Hampshire  on  his 
cheek.  Somehow  the  waiting-room  seemed 
part  of  the  beyond,  not  part  of  the  city.  He 
would  take  the  midnight  train.  Except  for 
that  his  mind  was  a  blank.  The  accidental 
coming  upon  the  time-table  in  his  desk  had 
furnished  the  flicker  of  suggestion  which  was 
all  he  needed  to  bring  the  home  impulse  to  life 
He  would  see  his  mother  once  more.  That 
would  be  easiest.  The  day  when  she  could  fix 
his  childish  troubles  with  a  perfect  warm  cover¬ 
ing  of  soul-satisfying  comfort  that  left  no 
loophole  for  coldness  or  pain  was  long  since 
gone.  But  a  wave  of  homesickness  for  her, 
for  the  house,  the  country,  his  country,  just 
to  see  the  old  familiar  spots  again,  had  taken 
possession  of  him  and  now  held  him  in  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  its  thrall. 


The  air  of  his  home  enveloped  him  in  very 
fact  the  next  day,  when,  after  a  dozing 
shaken  night  on  the  sleeper,  and  catching  an 
early  train  out  of  Boston,  and  watching  the 
hours  go  by  to  the  accompaniment  of  useless 
little  problems  in  arithmetic  based  on  the 
mileage  of  the  time-table,  successive  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  proportionate  distance  gone  at 
each  local  stop,  as  though  this  was  his  first  and 
only  railroad  journey  and  was  vastly  important 
in  consequence,  he  got  off  at  last  at  his  own 
station. 

This  was  the  air  he  had  been  dreaming 
about.  His  nostrils  quivered  as  he  breathed 
its  cool  fragrance.  The  wheels  of  the  buggy 
made  a  soft  noise  in  the  sandy  road,  and  the 
driver  talked  in  about  the  same  low,  soft 
hum,  accentuating  the  heavenly  stillness  and 
peace.  How  quiet  it  was!  The  New  Hamp 
shire  lulls  and  valleys,  dreaming  under  the 
sunshine,  reached  out  and  took  him  to  them¬ 
selves.  His  forefathers  had  lived  here.  They 
slept  here  now.  It  was  his  place,  and  he,  too 
longed  for  sleep— the  sleep  of  forgetting,  sur¬ 
cease  from  the  dull  ache  in  his  breast. 

THE  buggy  rattled  over  the  bridge  spanning 
the  brook  he  had  fished  in  when  a  boy.  A 
hundred  familiar  places,  familiar  with  the 
continuous  finks  of  associations  added  from 
year  to  year,  came  to  his  attention  and 
greeted  him  as  he  passed  along  the  miles  of 
road. 

He  got  out  of  the  buggy  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  He  would  walk  up,  he  said.  He  took 
his  suitcase  in  one  hand,  threw  back  his  head, 
and,  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  challenged  the 
sloping  road  to  tire  him.  Stone  walls  sunk  in 
a  wilderness  of  bushes  bordered  the  winding 
road. 

hie  loved  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps  on 
the  path.  He  smelled  the  dampness  of  cold 
water  and  the  tingling  youthfulness  of  young 
buds  that  opened  for  the  first  time  to  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Half-way  up  the  slope  he  stopped  to 
look  back.  Away  off  they  lay,  those  old  hills 
of  his,  in  soft  feminine  outlines,  forest-crowned 
and  girdled  with  their  chains  of  moss-covered 
stones.  It  was  always  this  way,  and  always 
would  be.  The  sweep  of  the  valleys  entered 
Ins  soul  like  the  sweep  of  new  life  and  bathed  his 
tired  heart,  so  that  he  forgot  the  weary  journey 
and  stood  there  breathing  quietly  and  deeply. 

TJ  E  REACHED  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Beyond, 
down  the  road,  a  great  gray  barn  drooped 
with  age,  and  past  that  a  white  gable  rose  out  of 
a  mass  of  green.  Home!  Across  the  road  from 
the  house  the  old  elm  set  out  by  his  great¬ 
grandfather  towered  in  its  gigantic  perfection 
against  the  sky,  and  beneath  it,  sitting  on  the 
flat  top  of  the  crooked  wall  of  stones,  he  saw 
the  figure  of  a  woman.  Yes,  he  thought,  she 
would  be  there.  It  was  where  she  used  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  when  he  could  hardly 
walk,  and  sit  and  tell  him  stories  in  the  long 
afternoons. 

Tears  began  to  stream  down  his  checks 
He  was  coming  to  her  alone.  He  was  going 
to  hurt  her  with  the  story  of  his  own  month- 
old  pain,  add  its  tragic  note  to  the  years  of 
homely  memories  he  shared  with  her.  He 
walked  on,  wondering  how  he  would  say  it, 
his  eyes  blurred  so  that  he  barely  saw  the  path 
he  did  not  need  to  see. 

r 

CHE  had  not  seen  him  yet,  but  sat  looking  out 
over  the  distant  fields,  so  quiet  and  still 
that  she  seemed  to  be  just  a  part  of  it  all 
As  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  her  hands  were 
clasped  in  her  lap.  She  was  bareheaded  and 
her  head  bowed  forward.  A  dull  mass  of 
glinting  red  hair  seemed  to  weigh  it  down  as 
with  a  burden  of  wo.  It  was  thus  that  he 
realized  all  at  once  as  with  an  electric  shock 
who  she  was,  though  he  was  still  a  long  way 
off,  too  far  to  recognize  her  features  at  that 
distance. 

He  set  down  his  bag  and  ran  to  her.  “Ves¬ 
ta,  Vesta!”  he  called.  There  was  no  laggard 
forgiveness  in  his  heart;  no  question,  even,  on 
his  lips  until  he  saw  how  dismal  and  strained 
was  the  face  she  turned  to  him.  Her  pathos 
of  surprise  checked  him  so  that  he  stopped  a 
little  distance  from  her.  “What  has  hap¬ 
pened?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  why  did  you  come?”  Vesta  cried. 
“She  promised  not  to  write  you.  How  else 
could  you  have  known  that  I  was  here?” 

“Mother  hasn’t  written  me,”  said  Kenneth, 
“I  just  came.” 

TJE  STOOD  staring  blankly  and  uncom- 
prehendingly  at  her. 

Her  voice  broke  in  a  little  sob.  “I— I 
wanted  to  see  if  I  could  like  it,”  she  said  with 
childish  intensity,  “because  I  don’t  like  any 
of  the  things  you  do— and  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  like  it.  I  was  going  to  stay  here  until 
I  did — or  else  go  away.  That  is  all  I  could  see 
left  for  us  to  do.  And  I  can’t,  I  can’t!  I  was 
crazy  to  do  such  a  thing.  Your  mother  is  so 
good!  It  is  beautiful  here,  I  know.  But  it  is 
so  dead,  so  empty,  I  can’t  breathe:  I  couldn’t 
live  here — ever!  Not  for  one  day  and  make 
you  happy.  I  must  go!” 

All  at  once  Kenneth  understood;  and  al¬ 
though  ho  had  not  the  magic  gift  of  prophecy  , 
yet  he  prophesied  then. 

“You  will  love  it  some  day,  Vesta.  Even  as 
I  love  it.” 

But  she  shook  her  head.  “No!”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “I  knew  it — I  always  knew  it — I  am 
not  good  enough  for  you.  ’  ’ 

“The  very  fact  that  you  came  here  at  all  and 
tried — ”  said  Kenneth.  His  voice  broke.  He 
held  out  his  arms.  “You  poor,  poor,  lonely 
child!” 

gHE  came  slowly  close  to  him,  half-afraid, 
looking  not  any  more  at  the  fields  and  trees, 
not  at  the  blue  sky  with  its  woolly  clouds,  or 
the  blue  hills,  not  at  the  old,  old  house  across 
the  road  from  them,  but  just  into  his  eyes. 
Then  she  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as 
he  held  her  tightly  and  buried  his  tired  face 
in  the  cloud  of  her  hair. 

“It  seems  different,  a  little  bit — with  you,” 
she  whispered. 
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WITH  THE  STILL  SHORT 
SKIRT  AND  BACKLESS  BOD¬ 
ICE  A  LITTLE  DOES  NOT 
HAVE  TO  GO  A  LONG 
WAY  IN  GOWNS  DESIGNED 
BY  SOULIE 


TTN  THE  hands  of  an  artist  a  little  tulle 
becomes  a  dangerous  thing.  With  it 
Soulie  lightly  veils  olive  shoulders — ■ 
olive  not  so  much  by  the  grace  of  God 
e  as  by  the  application  of  gold  powder  at 
twenty-five  francs,  or  is  it  dollars?— no 
matter — the  little  box.  The  embroidery 
on  the  skirt  is  worked  in  deep,  vivid  blue  and 
follows  the  pattern  of  an  applique  of  lace. 
Thread  lines  of  skunk  accent  the  low,  Eastern 
waistline  and  the  caught-up  drapery  of  the 
skirt. 

COULIE  works  with  the  colors  of  dresses  as  he 
^  works  with  the  paints  on  his  palet.  The  term 
“artistic”  has  been  unmercifully  misapplied  to 
fashions  but  here  it  tempts  one,  for  Soulie  has 
hemmed  the  dusky  shadows  of  black  velvet  with 
gold  lace  and  used  jade-green  tulle  in  the  bodice 
and  train.  The  fan  is  a  single  plume  of  uncurled 
ostrich,  set  in  silver.  In  both  dresses  Soulie 
has  used  the  vague  waistline  and  the  broken, 
uneven  hem  that  one  sees  in  so  many  of  the 
new  French  evening  gowns. 
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SOULIE  TAKES  THOUGHT  OF  TO-DAY’S  DINNER  AND 

TO-MORROW’S  PROMENADE 


SouM  is  an  original  designer  much  looked  up  to  in  Paris 
but  he  is  no  less  a  serious  student  of  the  tetnlencies  of  the 
new  fashions.  IJis  designs  are  always  distinctive.  They 
are  also  entirely  a  la  mode.  In  the  broken,  uneven  line 
of  the  hem,  the  low-bloused  waist,  the  leaning  toward 
lace  and  in  a  dozen  details  he  shows  an  astute  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  new  styles 


This  season  it  is  the  vogue  of  street  clothes 
to  be  not  altogether  what  they  seem.  After 
the  coat  that  looks  like  a  dress,  there  follows 
quite  naturally  the  dress  that  looks  a  coat. 
Here  it  is  of  blue  wool,  partly  striped  with 
black  and  with  a  sash  drapery  of  black  satin 


An  altogether  lovely  dress  of  silver  lace  above  rose  tulU 
with  a  dragon-fly  drapery  of  the  tulle  at  the  hip  and  c 
wisp  of  a  train  in  silver  lace 


An  abbess-like  gown  for  a  most  un-abbess-like  lady  is 
of  cardinal  colored  chiffon  with  a  girdle  of  pearls  and 

lapis  beads 


A  dress  in  which  one  can  go  from  high 
afternoon  functions  into  the  low  of  a 
restaurant  dinner  and  theatre  without 
changing  one’s  gear  is  of  raspberry 
satin,  trimmed  with  an  applique  of 
flowers  and  gray  fur 
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A  tailored  costume  which  might  be  either  a  suit  or  a  red- 
ingote  dress  is  really  a  suit  with  a  coat  of  green  serge 
faced  with  green-and- black  wool  over  a  skirt  of  check 
wool  a  carrefour.  The  basque-like  body  of  the  coat  is  a 
new  note  often  heard  this  Winter 


A  cloak  of  brown  velours  and  sealskin  almost  covers  the 
frock  beneath.  With  the  French  designer  the  height  of 
the  woman  governs  the  length  of  the  coat.  If  she  is 
“divinely  tall”  a  full-length  coat  is  apt  to  be  clumsy  but 
a  little  creature  who  wears  the  short  skirt  requires  a  full- 
length  coat  so  as  not  to  look  cut  off 


THE  HIGH  COLLAR,  A  BASQUE- 


LIKE  COAT  AND  A  CLOTH  THAT 


IMITATES  ASTRAKHAN  ARE  USED 


BY  SOULIE  IN  HIS  OWN  DESIGNS 


A  tailored  suit  of  gray  velours 
trimmed  with  a  new  cloth  called 
“agnella” — a  clever  imitation 
of  astrakhan 
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Soulie  in  the  high  collar  and  plastron 
chemisette  does  a  daring  thing.  He  goes 
back  to  the  ?iineties,  a  period  too  near 
us  to  be  quaint  and  sufficiently  far 
away  to  be  out  of  step  with  the  present 
progress  of  fashion.  The  dress  and 
mantle  are  of  “chamois”  velours  trimmed 
with  darker  satin  and  roses  of  the  same 
fabric 
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It  is  the  most  deceptive  of  all  silhouettes, 
so  skilfully  corsetted  that  it  looks  un- 
corsetted  in  its  abandonment  of  the  flat 
front  and  suppressed  hip.  The  tailored 
costume  is  of  marine  blue  frieze 
Photograph  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 


“SOUPLESSE”  IS  THE  MOTTO  OF  THE  NEW  FRENCH  FASHIONS  WHICH  ARE 

STRAIGHT  WITHOUT  RIGIDITY  AND  EASY 
WITHOUT  INCREASE  IN  WIDTH,  NARROW  OF  HEM  AND  ROUND  OF  HIP 


IN  TIYIS  most  un-Victorian  of  ages  we  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  stand  on,  nor  do  we  make  any  effort  to  conceal  the  figure  with  which 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  provide  us.  We  are  frankly  cynical  about  ankle- 
length  skirts  and  other  deviations  from  the  mode,  and  credit  their  wearers  not 
so  much  with  modesty  as  with  an  undue  amount  of  the  third  dimension.  The  present 
figure  is  no  longer  flat  in  front,  but  is  slightly  round,  with  a  distinct  indication  of 
waistline  and  hips.  This  silhouette  is  particularly  marked  in  tailored  suits. 

Skirts  remain  fairly  short  and  narrow  at  the  hem.  The  short  sleeve  is  disap¬ 
pearing  except  for  afternoon  dresses  and  the  long, wide  peasant  sleeve  is  used  in  many 
very  smart  frocks.  Most  of  the  new  blouses  have  the  open  neck,  and  there  is  quite  a 
rage  for  net  and  Georgette  blouses  trimmed  with  hand-drawn  hemstitching  on  their 
drooping  frills  and  collars. 
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The  Paris  hair-dresser  tempers 
the  Winter  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  who  bobbed  her  hair  and 
arranges  all  that  is  left  of  it  a 
la  Directoire.  The  bandeau 
is  very  fashionable  for  all 
types  of  hair-dressing 


The  short-sleeve  day  dress  and 
the  sleeveless  dinner  gown  have 
restored  the  bangle  and  the 
bracelet.  Above  the  elbow  you 
wear  one  or  possibly  two  brace¬ 
lets,  but  below  it  their  name  is 
legion  and  their  number  sug¬ 
gests  the  hardware  shop  rather 
than  the  goldsmith.  Perhaps 
the  Parisienne  has  heard  of 
the  Chicago  fashion  of  wearing 
a  different  color  ring  for  each 
divorce  and  counts  her  scalps 
in  bangles 
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Photograph  from  Underwood  and  Underwood 


“The  bigger  the  better ”  is  the 
motto  of  the  coat  collar.  A 
great  deal  of  fur  is  used  this 
Winter— in  fact,  it  will  have  to 
be  a  great  deal  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  lux¬ 
urious  coat  wraps 


The  transparent  veil  had  an 
immense  success  in  Paris  last 
Spring,  and  the  modistes  are 
using  it  again  this  Autumn. 
It  might  be  called  “L’ln- 
discret,”  for  it  conceals  noth¬ 
ing  and  is  worn  thrown  back 
over  the  hat.  Marthe  Yc’izes 


Lanvin,  Martial  et  A rmand  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  French  houses  use  the  Vic¬ 
torian  drop  shoulder.  In  one  notable 
instance  it  was  seen  in  a  frock  of  peach- 
red  velvet  with  the  bodice  embroidered  in 
antique  gold  and  in  another  in  hydrangea- 
blue  taffeta  with  the  design  outlined  in  silver 

. . . . 


The  big  hat  follows  logically  upon  the 
big  coat.  A  small  hat  surmounting  the 
big  collar  and  draped  body  of  the  new 
wrap  would  have  a  turtle-like  effect.  The 
Winter  hats  are  wide  from  side  to  side 
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2712 — For  the  soft,  rich  materials  such  as 
crepe  meteor  and  crepe  de  Chine  which  are 
very  fashionable  in  Paris  this  season  there  is 
this  lovely  simple  type  of  dress.  It  is  made 
with  a  becoming  vestee  and  has  a  straight 
skirt  sewed  to  the  waist  at  the  low  waistline. 
The  panels  used  at  the  sides  are  tucked  so 
that  they  increase  the  fulness  at  the  hip  and 
the  long  collar  and  cuffs  are  straight.  Char- 
meuse,  satin,  velveteen  and  soft  serge  would 
also  be  very  pretty  made  up  in  this  fashion. 

3G  bust  requires  43 i  yards  crepe  meteor 
40  inches  wide,  34  yard  net  32  or  more  inches 
wide  for  vestee,  2)4  yards  lace  edging  4  in¬ 
ches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs.  Lower  edge 
64  inches. 

This  dress  is  becoming  to  ladies  32  to  44 
bust. 


2641 — Following  the  French  mode  the  dress  Is 
made  with  the  attractive  slightly  fitted  body 
in  jumper  style.  The  two-piece  skirt  is 
sewed  to  the  body  at  the  normal  waistline  in 
front  and  just  a  little  below  this  line  at  the 
sides  and  back.  There  is  a  French  lining  and 
also  an  easy  fulness  through  the  hips  .  pse 
satin,  charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine,  crgpe  me¬ 
teor,  velours,  velveteen,  broadcloth,  tricotine 
gabardine,  soft  twills  and  serge  alone,  or  com¬ 
bine  satin  with  velours  or  Georgette  with  vel¬ 
veteen,  broadcloth,  satin,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  serge  44  inches 
wide  for  skirt,  etc.,  1VH  yard  satin  40  inches 
wide. 

Lower  edge  60  inches. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust0 
also  for  misses. 


Dress  27 1 2 


Dress  2641 — Beading  design  10850 


FASHIONS  MAY  VARY  BUT  EASE  OF  LINE 

REMAINS  IN  ALL 


Dress  2703 
Embroidery  design  1 0806 


2703 — The  deep  scallop  line  is  used  in  one  of 
the  new  long-bodied  frocks.  The  straight 
skirt  has  side-plaited  panels  over  the  hips  and 
there  is  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  cut 
like  a  camisole.  The  dress  closes  underneath 
the  arm  and  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  it  can  be 
made  of  crepe  meteor,  satin  crepe,  crepe  de 
Chine  or  charmeuse.  Tricotine,  gabardine 
and  serge  can  be  used  alone  or  combined  with 
satin. 

36  bust  requires  334}  yards  gabardine  50 
inches  wide,  1 54  yard  fur  banding.  Embroi¬ 
dery  design  10806  is  used.  Lower  edge  54 
inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2692 — 2576 — Paris  still  considers  the  one- 
piece  frock  the  shortest  way  of  arriving  at  the 
smart  street  costume.  The  dress  has  a  vestee 
and  slips  on  over  the  head.  Use  tricotine, 
soft  twills,  gabardine,  serge,  velveteen,  ve¬ 
lours,  duvetyn,  checks,  plaids  and  stripes. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  serge  48  inches 
wide,  %  yard  flannel  18  or  more  inches  wide 
for  vestee,  1)4.  yards  braid,  As  yard  broadcloth 
54  inches  wide  (with  nap)  for  2  pairs  of  4-shoe- 
size  spats.  Lower  edge  51)4  inches. 

This  dress  2692  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44 
bust;  also  for  misses.  The  spats,  2576,  are 
good  for  ladies  and  misses  and  should  be 
bought  according  to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 


Dress  2692 
Spats  2576 
Braiding  design  10743 


BROKEN  HEM  LINE,  DRAPERY  AND  SOFTENED  HIP  SUGGEST  A  FRENCH  ACCENT  IN 

FASHIONABLE  EVENING  GOSSIP 


2584 — With  the  luxurious  brocades  and  soft  chiffon  vel¬ 
vets  in  mind,  the  Parisienne  drapes  her  evening  dress  in 
a  most  charming  way.  The  back  panel  can  be  dropped 
at  the  lower  part  to  form  a  train  and  the  blouse  body 
lining  could  be  made  in  camisole  style.  Use  crepe  me¬ 
teor,  crepe  de  Chine,  soft  satin  or  Georgette,  or  combine 
silk  with  lace  or  plain  with  brocaded  silks.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  lovely  for  a  wedding-dress. 

36  bust  requires  434s  yards  brocaded  satin  42  wide, 
1  yard  Georgette  40  wide,  As  yard  silver  cloth  36  wide, 
A£  yard  material  27  wide  to  line  panel,  2)4  yards  material 
32  wide  for  skirt.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2661 — The  broken  heiri  line  distinguishes  many  of  the 
French  evening  frocks.  Here  the  front  of  the  skirt  is 
straight  and  transparent  and  the  drop  skirt  beneath  is  a 
little  shorter  in  length  while  the  soft  hip  sash  reaches 
below  both.  There  is  a  camisole  lining.  Use  lace,  net 
or  Georgette  over  satin,  taffeta  or  messaline,  or  crepe  de 
Chine,  taffeta,  crepe  meteor,  satin  and  messaline,  with 
the  upper  part  and  back  of  lace.  Georgette,  net  or  silk 
voile. 

36  bust  requires  434  yards  net  40  wide,  134  yard 
velvet  36  wide  for  sash,  girdle,  234  yards  satin  36  wide 
for  lower  body,  drop  skirt.  Lower  edge  2)4  yards. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2690-A — It  is  just  like  Fashion  to  start  with  a  simple 
one-piece  idea  for  a  dance  frock  and  end  up  with  the 
most  plentiful  and  frivolous  hip  sashes  of  the  season. 
Use  satin,  taffeta,  velvet,  brocade,  charmeuse  and  crepe 


meteor  with  sashes  of  tulle  or  net.  If  the  dress  is  made 
of  Georgette  the  sashes  should  be  of  taffeta,  ribbon  or 
velvet,  or,  taffeta,  satin,  crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine 
and  velvet  could  be  used  alone.  The  blouse  body  lining 
can  be  made  in  camisole  style. 

36  bust  requires  2  As  yards  charmeuse  40  inches  wide, 
33s  yards  tulle  44  inches  wide  for  sash.  Embroidery 
design  10741  is  used.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

This  evening  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2690-C — Loose  panels  that  are  accordion  or  side  plaited 
are  also  used  on  the  charmingly  simple  one-piece  evening 
gown.  A  blouse  body  lining  which  can  have  the  cam¬ 
isole  line  across  the  top  is  offered.  This  dress  could  be 
made  of  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor  and 
taffeta,  or  satin,  taffeta,  velvet,  brocade,  charmeuse  and 
crepe  meteor  could  have  panels  of  tulle  or  net.  Lower 
edge  54  inches. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  crepe  meteor  40  inches  wide 
including  a  sash,  1  As  yard  chiffon  40  inches  wide  for 
panels. 

This  evening  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2688 — One  of  the  loveliest  lines  of  the  season — that  of 
the  long  body  rightfully  belongs  in  the  wrap  coat. 
These  new  French  wraps,  easy  and  luxuriant  in  cut, 
are  particularly  lovely  for  evening  wear  when  made  of 
brocade,  satin  and  chiffon  velvet.  They  make  a  smart 
day  Avrap  in  plush,  fur  fabrics,  velours  and  duvetyn. 
Broadcloth  can  be  combined  with  velours  or  fur  fabrics, 
satin  with  plush  or  brocade  with  a  plain  fabric.  The 
sleeve  is  in  kimono  style  and  the  large  collar  can  be 


closed  high  or  thrown  open.  Lower  edge  57  inches. 

36  bust  requires  4A6  yards  velvet  36  inches  wide,  % 
yard  fur  cloth  40  inches  wide  for  collar. 

This  wrap  coat  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2679 — A  beautiful  wrap  for  evening  wear  has  the  new 
silhouette  of  the  widened  hipline  and  narrowed  hem. 
It  is  made  with  a  very  deep  yoke  with  the  sleeve  cut  in 
easy  kimono  fashion.  Velveteen  and  broadcloth,  or 
brocade  combined  with  a  plain  material  or  satin  with 
plush  would  be  lovely  for  evening ;  and  plush,  fur  fabrics, 
duvetyn  and  broadcloth  alone  or  broadcloth  combined 
with  velvet  or  fur  fabrics  could  be  used  for  day  or 
evening  wear. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  velvet  40  inches  wide,  % 
yard  fur  cloth  54  inches  wide.  Embroidery  design 
10673  is  used.  Lowrer  edge  58)4  inches. 

This  wrap  is  lovely  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2682  — This  being  a  short  season  for  the  Parisienne  you 
could  not  expect  that  she  would  do  more  than  lower  her 
side  sashes  when  she  desires  a  train.  The  straight  skirt 
is  transparent  and  shows  the  straight  drop  sldrt  beneath 
in  a  little  shorter  length.  Use  taffeta,  velveteen,  satin, 
crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine  and  pompadour  silk  alone 
or  combine  lace,  net,  tulle  and  Georgette  with  the  bod¬ 
ice  and  sash  of  satin  and  velvet,  and  a  satin  or  taffeta 
drop  skirt  in  a  color  to  match  the  bodice  or  skirt. 

36  bust  requires  2  As  yards  gold  cloth  36  inches  wide, 
1%  yard  lace  flouncing  40  inches  wide,  2)4  yards  satin 
32  to  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  evening  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  134 
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Dress  2695 
Spats  2576 
Braiding  design 
10748 


Dress  2699 
Lmbroidery 
design  10807 


Dress  2667 
Embroidery  design  10844 


Dress  2649 
Braiding  design  1 0795 


Waist  2654 
Skirt  2655 
Lmbroidery  design  10855 


Dress  2653 
Braiding  design  10702 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  134 
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INGENIOUS  WAYS  OF  ARRIVING  AT  THE 
NEW  LOWER  WAISTLINE 


2645 — Fashion  uses  the  attractive  short  tunic  in  front  only. 
The  draped  blouse  is  made  in  jumper  style  and  the  blouse 
body  lining  is  so  marked  that  it  can  be  faced.  The  neck 
is  cut  a  little  lower  than  usual  at  the  back  and  the  skirt  is  in 
two  pieces.  Use  satin,  velveteen,  charmeuse,  crepe  de 
Chine,  crepe  meteore,  broadcloth  and  light-weight  duvetyn 
alone  or  with  silk  crepe,  etc.  Lower  edge  52  inches. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  charmeuse  40  wide,  1  yard 
Georgette  40  wide  for  collar,  sleeves  and  to  face  linings,  b/% 
yard  material  40  wide  for  upper  part  of  skirt  front,  1  y8 
yard  wide  fur  banding,  y8  yard  narrow  fur  banding. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Dress  2697 
Spats  2576 
Embroidery  design  10793 


Dress  2687 
Braiding  design  10801 


Dress  2701 


PARIS  TAKES  GREAT  INTEREST  IN  THE  HIP 
AND  KEEPS  THE  HEM  WITHIN  LIMITS 

These  garments  are  shown  in  full  color  on  page  120 


Dress  2645 

t 

2697—2576  — The  low  waistline  is  used  in  a  softly  bloused 
dress  made  with  a  two-piece  skirt.  A  blouse  body  lining 
can  be  used  and  the  closing  comes  on  the  left  shoulder  and 
underneath  the  arm.  Use  duvetyn,  velours,  checks 
plaids,  tricotine,  gabardine,  soft  serge,  velveteen,  satin, 
charmeuse,  crepe  meteore  or  crepe  de  Chine.  Make  the 
spats  of  broadcloth,  etc.  Lower  edge  57K  inches. 

36  bust  requires  2 y  yards  velours  54  inches  wide. 
A  size  4  shoe  requires  %  yard  broadcloth  (with  nap)  for  two 
pairs  of  spats. 

The  dress  2697  is  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  spats,  2576, 
are  for  ladies  and  misses  and  should  be  made  according  to 
shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 

2687  —The  French  way  of  suggesting  yet  not  requiring  the 
generous  use  of  material  is  shown  in  a  long-bodied  frock 
with  six  loose  panels  over  the  straight  skirt.  A  blouse 
body  lining  can  be  used  or  not  as  you  choose  and  the  dress 
is  closed  at  the  back.  Use  tricotine,  velours  -duvetyn, 
gabardine  or  serge  alone  or  with  satin.  Satin  or  char¬ 
meuse  would  be  very  pretty  used  alone. 

36  bust  requires  2  yards  gabardine  50  inches  wide,  2 
yards  satin  32  or  more  inches  wide  for  skirt.  Braiding 
design  10801  is  used.  Lower  edge  of  the  skirt  measures 
54  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2701 — One  of  those  delightfully  smart,  simple  dresses  that 
slip  on  easily  over  the  head  has  side  sections  which  can  be 
either  accordion  or  side  plaited.  It  is  made  in  kimono 
fashion,  a  style  which  both  the  woman  and  young  girl  like 
and  the  blouse  body  lining  can  be  finished  with  the  camisole 
top.  Tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  twills,  checks  and 
plaids  can  be  used  alone  or  with  the  plaited  sections  of 
satin.  Velveteen  and  duvetyn  can  be  used  with  satin, 
and  satin,  charmeuse,  crepe  meteore  and  crepe  de  Chine 
are  pretty  alone. 

36  bust  requires  3J4  yards  serge  50  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  with  plaits  drawn  out  2  fi  yards. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 


2695  2576  — Side  or  accordion  plaited  panels  arc 

sewed  to  a  one-piece  dress  at  the  fashionable  long¬ 
bodied  line  and  the  neck  is  cut  a  little  lower  than 
usual  at  the  sides  and  back.  Use  gabardine,  trico¬ 
tine,  serge,  twills,  checks,  facecloth,  crepe  meteore, 
crepe  de  Chine,  satin,  etc.  Lower  edge  51  inches. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  gabardine  48  inches  wide, 
y2  yard  velours  18  or  more  inches  wide.  Size  4  shoe 
size  requires  %  yard  material  (with  nap)  54  inches 
wide  for  two  pairs  spats. 

This  dress,  2695,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust; 
the  spats,  2576,  are  for  ladies  and  misses  and  should 
be  made  according  to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 

2699 — The  softly  gathered  side  panels  are  caught 
under  in  Oriental  effect  in  a  dress  made  with  a  draped 
blouse.  It  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  under¬ 
neath  the  arm,  and  the  waistline  is  low.  The  blouse 
body  lining  can  be  finished  in  camisole  effect  and  the 
skirt  is  straight.  Use  satin,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe 
meteore,  satin  crepe,  velveteen,  taffeta,  serge,  gabar¬ 
dine,  tricotine,  duvetyn  or,  combine  satin,  crepe 
meteore,  velveteen  and  taffeta  with  Georgette. 

36  bust  requires  3Js  yards  charmeuse  40  inches 
wide.  Embroidery  design  10807  is  used.  Lower 
edge  of  skirt  49  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2667 — A  charming,  almost  Victorian  shoulder  line 
is  given  in  a  dress  made  in  contrasting  fabrics. 
The  side  body  is  cut  in  kimono  effect  and  there  is  a 
body  lining  with  the  straight  skirt  sewed  to  it  a 
little  below  the  normal  waistline.  Use  tricotine, 
gabardine,  soft  twills,  serge,  velveteen,  light-weight 
velours  or  duvetyn  alone  or  with  satin,  etc.,  or  use 
crepe  de  Chine  alone  or  combine  satin,  etc.,  with 
silk  crepe;  or  checks,  etc.,  with  satin. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  velvet  36  inches  wide, 
H  yard  satin  40  inches  wide  for  side  body.  Lower 
edge  62  V2  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2653  —The  Parisienne  accents  her  new  ease  of  line 
through  the  hips  and  makes  the  body  of  a  dress  in 
slightly  fitted  style.  The  waistline  is  normal  at  the 
sides  and  the  two-piece  lower  part  is  cut  in  one  with 
the  front.  The  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is 
optional.  Use  duvetyn,  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge, 
light-weight  velours,  broadcloth  or  velveteen  alone 
or  with  satin,  or.  satin,  etc.,  alone  or  with  Georgette. 

36  bust  requires  2Y8  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide, 
1  M  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  Tor  collar,  side  front, 
back  and  sleeves.  Lower  edge  58}4  inches. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust;  also 
for  misses. 

2654 — 2655 — The  bodice,  with  the  vestee.  combined 
with  a  straight  tunic  open  in  front,  gives  the  effect 
of  a  redingote  frock.  There  is  a  drop  skirt,  a 
French  body  lining  and  the  back  comes  over  the 
shoulder  and  has  the  front  gathered  to  it.  Use 
satin,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  charmeuse  or  crepe 
meteore. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  4  34'  yards  crepe  meteore 
40  inches  wide,  %  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for  collar 
and  facing  for  tunic,  y8  yard  material  36  inches  wide 
for  upper  part  of  skirt.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

This  waist,  2654,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust; 
the  skirt,  2655,  is  good  for  ladies  35  to  52  hip. 

2649 — The  band  is.  the  French  way  of  retaining  the 
narrow  hem  when  the  new  fulness  through  the  hips 
is  plaited  in  at  the  sides  of  the  straight  skirt.  The 
dress  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  underneath  the 
arm  and  a  blouse  body  lining  can  be  used.  Use 
tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  broadcloth,  satin,  erf  pc 
de  Chine  or  crepe  meteore.  The  broad  girdle  effect 
in  the  body  is  very  smart. 

36  bust  requires  3 yards  broadcloth  54  inches 
wide,  1%  yard  fur  banding.  Braiding  design  10795 
is  used  to  trim.  Lower  edge  of  the  skirt  measures 
2}4  yards  with  band  46  C  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  134 
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Coat  2677 
Skirt  2624 


Wrap  coat  2688 


Coat  2644 
Dress  2641;  Spats  2576 

For  description  of  2641  see  page  118 


Coat  2680 
Tam  1477 


WRAPS  HAVE  AMPLE  COLLARS  AND  SUIT 
COATS  ARE  LONG  AND  EASY  FITTING 

2688 — The  fashionable  long  body  gives  a  lovely  line  to  a  wrap  coat.  The  beauty 
of  these  coats  is  in  their  ease  of  line,  and  the  kimono-cut  sleeve  and  high  soft,, 
collar  all  carry  out  this  effect.  Use  plush,  fur  fabrics,  chiffon  velvet,  velours  or 
duvetyn.  For  evening  brocade  and  satin  are  lovely.  Broadcloth  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  velours  or  fur  fabrics,  satin  with  plush  or  brocade  with  plain  materials. 

For  36  bust  3  %  yards  plush  54  inches  wide,  K  yard  material  36  or  more  inches 
wide  for  collar  (fur  can  be  used).  Lower  edge  57  inches. 

This  wrap  coat  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2677 — 2624 — Noticeably  long  and  smart  in  its  easy-fitting  lines  is  the  tailored  French 
suit.  The  one-piece  skirt  has  a  straight  lower  edge  and  the  waistline  is  slightly 
raised.  The  fulness  is  inverted  over  each  hip.  Use  velours,  Oxfords,  melton, 
homespun,  tweeds,  and  check  suitings.  Lower  edge  51>£  inches.  , 

For  36  bust  and  38  hip  4 34  yards  melton  cloth  54  inches  wide. 

The  coat,  2677,  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust;  the  skirt,  2624,  is  smart  for 
ladies'  35  to  45  hip. 

2644—2641 — 2576— The  three-piece  coat  and  dress  costume  is  suitable  both  for 
street  wear  and  afternoon  affairs.  The  slightly  fitted  coat  has  the  fulness  over 
the  hips  and  the  low  waistline  at  the  sides  and  back.  Use  velours,  duvetyn, 
velveteen,  broadcloth,  zibeline,  melton  and  satin.  The  dress  is  described  on  page  118. 

For  36  bust  yards  velvet  36  inches  wide,  1 3A  yard  satin  36  inches  wide  for 
body  of  dress.  Lower  edge  60  inches. 

Coat,  2644,  dress,  2641,  are  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  dress  for  misses  also; 
spats,  2576,  are  for  ladies  and  misses  and  should  be  made  according  to  shoe  size  and 
calf  measure. 

2628 — The  vogue  of  the  widened  hip  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the  long  coat  and  ' 
gives  the  very  smart  line  of  the  new  silhouette.  The  belt  being  at  the  sides  only 
gives  the  long  panel  effect  to  the  front  and  back.  Both  women  and  young  girls 
like  this  type  of  collar.  Velours,  duvetyn,  Teddy-bear  cloth,  novelty  cloakings, 
plaids,  checks,  stripes  and  camel’s-hair  cloth  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  velours  54  inches  wide,  M  yard  contrasting  material 
54  inches  wide  for  collar  and  cuffs  (fur  can  be  used).  Lower  edge  57 3^  inches. 

This  coat  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 

2680 — 1477 — Paris  would  be  lost  without  its  wrap  coat  with  the  new  hip-widened, 
narrow-hemmed  silhouette  and  ease  of  line.  Use  Teddy-bear  cloth,  velours,  duvetyn, 
fur  fabi’ics  or  plush.  The  deep  armhole  allows  for  an  economical  cutting  of 
material. 

For  36  bust  3%  yards  velours  54  inches  wide,  %  yard  fur  cloth  for  facing  and 
tarn  in  ladies’  size.  Lower  edge  56  inches, 

The  coat,  2680,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses.  The  tam-o’- 
shanter,  1477,  is  becoming  to  ladies,  also  misses,  girls  and  children. 

2683 — The  Parisienne  rises  from  the  depths  of  her  large  collar  serenely  confident 
of  her  smartness.  Top-coats  are  made  on  very  easy,  in  fact  rather  luxurious,  lines 
this  season  and  the  large  collar  naturally  goes  with  them.  The  coat  is  very  simple 
in  construction  and  its  youthful  belted  lines  are  becoming  to  the  young  girl  as 
well  as  the  woman.  Such  materials  as  velours,  duvetyn,  plush,  fur  fabrics  and 
also  camel’s-hair  cloaking  and  Teddy-bear  cloth. 

For  36  bust  3%  yards  fur  fabric  54  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  yard. 

This  coat  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  134 
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ALL  COSTUMES  SHOW  A  GENEROUS  TREATMENT  OF  LINE 


Dress  2732 
Embroidery  design  1 0820 


2732 — In  the  well  thought-out  wardrobe  there 
is  always  the  afternoon  dress,  of  the  Parisienne 
type.  In  this  model  the  new  fitted  waistline  is 
used.  The  back  of  the  waist  is  bloused  over  the 
belt  attractively.  This  belt  is  cut  in  one  piece 
with  a  section  that  runs  up  on  the  front  of  the 
waist  and  the  vestee  can  be  made  in  surplice 
fashion.  The  straight  skirt  has  a  slightly  circular 
tunic  which  is  used  only  in  front  in  apron  effect. 
The  dress  can  be  made  over  a  French  body 
lining.  Crepe  de  Chine  is  fashionable  in  Paris 
this  season  and  lovely  for  this  type  of  dress,  and 
satin  cr6pe,  charmeuse  and  taffeta  could  also  be 
used. 

For  36  bust  4%  yards  crepe  meteor  40  inches 
wide,  %  yard  tulle  27  or  more  inches  wide  for 
surplice  vestee.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2735 — 2624 — The  strictly  tailored  type  of  suit 
which  the  Parisienne  finds  attractive  for  street 
wear  or  the  restaurant,  at  luncheon  and  even  at 
tea-time,  has  the  coat  made  with  the  new  easy 
fitting  lines.  The  ripple  over  the  hips  is  very 
smart  and  makes  way  for  the  inverted  side  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  skirt  beneath  it.  The  shawl  collar 
is  preferred  by  some  women  to  the  notched  in 
a  coat  of  this  kind.  The  one-piece  skirt  has  a 
straight  lower  edge  and  the  waistline  is  a  little 
above  the  normal  place.  Use  Teddy-bear  cloth, 
velours  de  laine,  oxfords,  melton,  check  suitings, 
homespun,  mixtures  and  tweeds. 

For  36  bust,  38  hip  3  J ^  yards  melton  cloth  54 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  51 XA  inches. 

This  coat,  2735,  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ; 
the  skirt,  2624,  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2724 — 2705 — If  you  prefer  the  belted  type  of 
suit  yet  want  a  model  on  well-tailored  lines  there 
is  one  that  has  a  coat  with  an  inverted  plait  at 
the  center  back.  On  either  side  of  this  plait 
there  can  be  little  stitched  or  pressed  dart  plaits. 
The  skirt  is  made  in  two  pieces  and  the  waistline 
is  a  little  higher  than  normal.  It  can  be  made 
with  a  slight  side  extension  that  is  very  fashion¬ 
able.  Velours,  homespun,  checks,  plaids  and 
such  materials  are  suitable.  Flat  braid  binding 
and  the  large  patch  pockets  make  a  splendid 
trimming  and  the  use  of  the  small  buttons  to  the 
elbow  is  smart. 

For  36  bust  and  38  hip  3%  yards  homespun 
50  inches  wide,  9 %  yards  braid.  Lower  edge 
54  inches. 

This  coat,  2724,  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44 
bust;  also  for  misses.  The  skirt,  2705,  is  smart 
for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 


Coat  2731 
5pats  2576 


Coat  2724 
Skirt  2705 


Blouse  2734  Embroidery  design  10797 
Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  135. 


2731 — 2576 — Fashion  leads  an  easy  life,  particular^ 
ly  when  it  comes  to  the  new  top-coats  and  wraps. 
A  luxurious  model  for  Autumn  has  the  upper 
part  cut  in  kimono  fashion  and  is  bloused  at  the 
back.  The  lower  part  is  straight  and  is  sewed 
to  the  body  at  a  normal  line  on  the  sides  and 
a  little  below  this  in  front  and  at  the  back. 
Velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  fur  fabrics,  plush 
and  broadcloth  are  used.  Use  broadcloth,  melton 
cloth,  jersey,  chamois  cloth  and  felt  for  the  spats. 

For  36  bust  3%  yards  velours  54  inches  wide, 
3  3 4  yards  fur  banding.  Lower  edge  57  inches. 
For  4  shoe  size  spat  %  yard  broadcloth  (with 
nap)  54  inches  wide  (2  pairs). 

This  coat  2731  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust; 
also  for  misses;  the  spats,  2576,  are  correct  for 
ladies  and  misses  and  should  be  made  according 
to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 


2733—  One  of  the  lovely  deep-yoked  type  of 
wraps  boasts  of  not  only  a  large  collar  but  a 
new  one.  It  is  very  soft  and  makes  a  charming 
frame  for  the  face  without  the  use  of  fur.  The 
collar  can  be  made  of  any  of  the  fabrics  that  are 
suitable  for  the  wrap  such  as  plush,  chiffon  velvet, 
velveteen,  satin,  velours,  fur  fabrics,  brocade  or 
broadcloth.  It  is  the  type  of  wrap  that  is  smart 
for  day  or  lovely  for  evening,  according  to  the 
color  and  kind  of  material  chosen.  A  band  effect 
can  be  used  at  the  bottom  to  emphasize  the 
narrow  hem  and  wide  hip  of  the  new  silhouette. 
The  soft  gathers  used  where  the  lower  part  of  the 
wrap  is  joined  to  the  yoke  give  ease  of  line. 

For  36  bust  5%  yards  velours  40  inches  wide. 
Lower  edge  when  falling  free  57  inches,  with 
band  50  inches. 

This  wrap  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2734 —  With  tailored  suits  you  frequently  see  a 
blouse  of  the  softer  type  worn  inside  the  skirt, 
and  it  is  usually  so  attractive  in  appearance  that 
you  must  have  it  in  spite  of  having  sworn  alle- 
gience  to  the  fashionable  and  more  prevalent  over¬ 
blouse  style.  A  charming  blouse  for  crepe  de 
Chine,  silk  voile,  silk  crepe  and  crepe  meteor  slips 
on  over  the  head  and  has  the  sleeve  cut  in  kimono 
fashion.  The  double-collar  arrangement  on 
the  round  neck  is  unusual  and  is  generally  be¬ 
coming.  It  is  the  type  of  blouse  that  can  be 
made  as  elaborate  as' desired  by  the  use  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  beading  and  such  handwork.  Of 
the  cotton  fabrics,  cotton  cr6pe,  batiste,  handker¬ 
chief  linen  and  dimity  are  the  best  to  use. 

For  36  bust  1  x/z  yard  of  Georgette  crepe  40 
inches  wide. 

The  blouse  is  becoming  to  ladies  32  to  44  bust 
measure. 
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Middy  Blouse  2700 
Embroidery  design  1 0656 


2700— Whether  it  be  recreation  or  duty  one  always  feels 
at  peace  with  the  world  in  the  middy  blouse.  Smart  and 
youthful  in  line  it  is  very  comfortable  and  practical. 
This  middy  is  made  with  the  kimono  sleeve  which  is  new 
and  simplifies  the  construction.  It  slips  on  over  the  head 
and  for  sports  wear  could  also  be  finished  with  the  very 
short  sleeve  and  without  the  regulation  navy  trimming. 
Middy  blouses  are  made  of  serge,  drill,  linen,  cotton  pop¬ 
lin,  duck  and  jersey  coth.  If  it  is  finished  in  the  new  sports 
style  pongee,  crepe  de  Chine  and  wash  satin  are  good. 

For  36  bust  1  %  yard  serge  44  inches  wide,  X  yard  flannel 
27  or  more  inches  wide  for  collar  and  culfs,  2  yards  braid. 

This  middy  blouse  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2691 — The  blouse  that  is  worn  outside  of  the  skirt  and  is 
short  in  length  continues  to  gain  in  popularity  and  the 
variety  of  its  styles  seems  infinite.  A  very  simple  model 
slips  on  over  the  head  and  is  draped  across  the  front  and 
ties  at  the  back  in  the  well  liked  sash  effect.  The  kimono 
sleeve  is  very  easy  to  make  and  the  embroidery  gives  a 
most  distinctive  touch.  It  works  up  in  a  short  time  and  is 
an  inexpensive  trimming.  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,, 
crepe  meteor,  taffeta,  velveteen  and  silk  voile  are  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  use. 

For  36  bust  2  yards  satin  36  inches  wide.  Embroidery 
design  10857  is  used  to  trim. 

This  blouse  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  inches  bust. 

2726 — The  dainty  and  very  simple  blouse  that  is  such  a 
necessity  with  the  tailored  suit  is  made  in  a  new  way  with 
the  long  sleeve  cut  in  kimono  fashion.  The  double  row  of 
buttons  down  the  front  is  new  and  very  attractive  and  the 
long  points  of  the  collar  are  becoming  to  most  women.  It 
is  a  particularly  simple  blouse  in  construction  and  would 
be  very  smart  made  of  crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  soft 
taffeta,  Georgette  and  silk  voile.  It  is  also  a  suitable  model 
for  cotton  voile,  cotton  crepe,  batiste,  handkerchief  linen 
and  dimity. 

For  a  36  bust  measure  1  %  yard  of  batiste  36  inches 
wide. 

This  blouse  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  50  bust. 

2717 — 2705 — A  two-piece  tailored  skirt  is  extended  at 
the  sides  in  an  unusual  way.  The  blouse  slips  on 
over  the  head  and  the  straight  collar  is  sewed  to  the  neck 
all  the  way  around  but  there  is  a  closing  down  the  back 
which  gives  the  necessary  ease  in  putting  it  on  and  remov¬ 
ing  it  without  breaking  the  collar  or  semi-detaching  it. 
The  cuffs  are  also  straight  so  that  hand  hemstitching  can  be 
used.  Make  the  blouse  of  crepe  de  Chine,  Georgette,  crepe 


Beading  design  1 0848 

Other  views  of  these  designs  ore  shown  on  page  135 


Blouse  27 1 1 


meteor,  taffeta,  batiste,  cotton  voile  and  handkerchief 
linen  and  the  skirt  of  velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  serge, 
tricotine,  gabardine,  broadcloth,  checks  and  plaids. 

For  36  bust  and  38  hip  1  y8  yard  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches 
wide,  2  3 4  yards  velours  54  niches  wide  (with  nap) .  Lower 
edge  54  inches. 

This  blouse,  2717,  is  becoming  to  ladies  32  to  44  bust; 
the  skirt,  2705,  is  smart  for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2713 — Worn  over  the  skirt  in  belt  fashion  a  soft  blouse  has 
a  tucked  front  and  collarless  neck.  The  outline  of  this 
neck  can  be  either  round  or  square,  as  you  prefer  and  gath¬ 
ers  could  replace  the  tucks.  In  this  case  velveteen  could 
be  used.  Crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  Georgette 
and  satin  can  be  either  tucked  or  gathered.  This  simple 
style  of  blouse  offers  a  splendid  background  for  the  smart 
touch  of  handwork  that  can  be  carried  out  in  beading,  em¬ 
broidery  or  braiding. 

For  36  bust  1 %  yard  taffeta  40  inches  wide.  Beading 
design  10853  is  used  to  trim. 

This  blouse  is  suitable  for  ladies  who  measure  32  to  44 
bust. 

2711 — The  soft-frilled  front  is  seen  on  many  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  hand-made  French  blouses.  Made  with  straight 
edges  on  the  front,  the  frill  and  the  collar  and  cuffs, 
this  blouse  is  suitable  for  hand  hemstitching  and  such 
trimming.  Beneath  the  frills  and  at  the  back,  below  the 
shoulder  yoke  there  are  groups  of  fine  tucks  and  the  shoul¬ 
der  which  is  slightly  long  gives  a  very  graceful  line.  These 
soft  frill  effects  are  smart  when  they  appear  at  the  coat 
opening  of  the  tailored  suit.  Crepe  de  Chine,  Georgette, 
net  and  cotton  voile,  handkerchief  linen  and  batiste  are 
the  best  materials  to  use. 

For  36  bust  2  X  yards  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2715— A  narrow  surplice  collar  gives  the  correct  touch  of 
contrast  to  one  of  the  fashionable  simple  blouses.  This 
blouse  is  the  short  type  worn  outside  of  the  skirt.  Like 
the  majority  of  the  smartest  blouses  it  is  very  simple  in 
construction  as  it  is  made  with  the  kimono  sleeve.  Crepe 
meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  satin,  velveteen,  stripes 
and  plaids  are  all  suitable  materials  to  use.  The  collar 
could  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  blouse  and  edged  with 
tiny  plaited  frills  for  a  very  pretty  finish.  Stripes  could  be 
used  in  contrasting  effects. 

For  36  bust  1  X  yard  figured  chiffon  40  inches  wide  (cut 
on  crosswise  fold)  X  yard  contrasting  silk  40  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 
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SHORT  CAPES  AND  DIFFERENT  SILHOUETTES 
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Dress  2635 
fLmbroidery  design 
10832 


2635 — Plaited  tunics  start  at 
the  low  waistline  on  the  sides 
of  a  frock  that  slips  on  over 
the  head.  There  is  a  drop  skirt 
beneath  the  straight  tunic  and 
a  blouse  body  lining  is  offered. 
ETse  tricotine,  gabardine, 
serge,  soft  twills  and  broad¬ 
cloth  alone  or  with  satin,  or 
satin,  charmeuse  crepe  de 
Chine  or  crepe  meteor. 

For  30  bust,  3  Vs  yards  tri¬ 
cotine  54  inches  wide,  yard 
velours  36  inches.  Lower 
edge  55  inches. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for 
ladies  32  to  50  bust;  also  for 
misses. 


Waist  2654 
Skirt  1557 
fLmbroidery 
design  10832 


2654 — 1557 — A  slightly  cir¬ 
cular  tunic  opens  in  the  front. 
The  back  of  the  waist  comes 
over  the  shoulder  where  the 
front  is  gathered  to  it  and  a 
French  body  lining  is  used. 
There  is  a  soft  plait  each 
side  of  the  front  of  the  two- 
piece  skirt.  Use  satin,  crepe 
de  Chine,  taffeta,  charmeuse 
and  crepe  meteor. 

For  36  bust,  38  hip,  4% 
yards  satin  36  inches  wide. 
Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

The  waist  2654,  is  good  for 
ladies  32  to  48  bust;  the 
skirt,  1557,  is  good  for  ladies 
35  to  47  hip. 


2637 — -A  hip-widened  redingote  style  has  a  two-piece  skirt 
with  the  fulness  arranged  at  tne  top  in  back  and  is  sewed 
to  the  blouse  underbody  at  the  normal  waistline.  Use 
tricotine,  gabardine,  soft  twills,  serge,  stripes,  checks, 
plaid,  light-weight  velours,  etc.  alone  or  with  satin. 

For  36  bust  2%  yards  velours  54  inches  wide,  1 34i  yard 
satin  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  55  inches. 

T  his  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2720 — Gathering  the  fulness  over  the  hip  in  a  one-piece  dress  gives  the 
French  ease  of  line  and  also  simplifies  tne  construction  by  making  the 
use  of  the  straight  lower  edge  possible.  The  dress  is  cut  in  kimono 
style  and  can  be  made  over  a  blouse  body  lining.  Use  tricotine,  gabar¬ 
dine,  serge,  duvetyn,  lignt-weight  velours,  velveteen,  checks,  stripes, 
plaids,  satin,  charmeuse,  taffeta,  crepe  de  Chine  and  crepe  meteor. 

For  36  bust  3  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide,  2  Y  yards  ribbon  5  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


Dress  2720 
Braiding  design 
10808 


Cape  2674 


2685 — 2655 — The  kimono  line  appears  only  at  the  back  of  an  afternoon 
frock  of  the  conservative  type,  it  is  made  with  the  surplice  waist  and 
a  straight  tunic  which  is  open  in  front.  Beneath  this  there  is  a  drop 
skirt.  The  blouse  body  lining  can  be  finished  in  camisole  style.  Use 
satin,  charmeuse.  crepe  meteor  and  crepe  de  Chine. 

For  36  bust,  38  hip,  6%  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide,  %  yard  con¬ 
trasting  taffeta  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

The  waist,  2685,  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust;  the  skirt,  2655,  is 
for  ladies  35  to  52  hip. 

2632 — Paris  closes  a  one-piece  model  down  the  front  and  uses  the  easy- 
fitting  lines  through  the  hips  and  bust  with  the  slightly  fitting  effect 
achieved  by  darts  at  the  waistline.  The  neck  is  cut  a  little  low  at  the 
back  and  the  armhole  is  rather  deep  and  the  vest  is  separate.  Soft 
twiils,  stripes,  checks,  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  duvetyn,  velours,  satin, 
charmeuse  and  broadcloth  are  used. 

For  36  bust  3Y  yards  velveteen  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  48 
inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust:  also  for  misses. 


Cape  2672 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  135 
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2683 — The  quaint  style  of  the  shoulder  cape  is  suggested  by  the 
large  collar  which  is  used  on  one  of  the  new  coats.  Made  with 
the  narrow  belt  it  is  the  simplest  of  coats  in  construction  and  the 
type  that  women  as  well  as  young  girls  find  most  becoming  and 
slender  in  effect.  Velours,  duvetyn,  plush,  fur  fabrics,  camel’s- 
hair  cloaking  and  Teddy-bear  cloth  are  the  best  materials  to  use. 
The  latter  fabric  is  seen  in  the  smartest  French  wraps  and  coats. 

For  34  bust  measure  or  17  to  18  years,  3M  yards  fur  cloth  54 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  about  1  34  yard. 

This  coat  is  for  misses  32  to  34  bust;  also  for  ladies. 


YOUNG  GIRLS  FIND  THE 
NATURAL  FRENCH  LINES 
MOST  BECOMING 


2698 — That  delightful  low  waistline  style  of  dress 
that  the  French  make  up  in  various  type  materials  is 
indispensable  in  the  young  girl’s  wardrobe  and  makes 
a  most  becoming  afternoon  frock  in  satin,  crepe 
meteor  or  crepe  de  Chine.  The  skirt  is  straight 
and  there  is  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  finished 
With  the  camisole  top.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
back.  Use  tricotine,  duvetyn,  light-weight  velours, 
checks,  gabardine,  plaids,  serge  and  velveteen  alone 
or  with  satin.  For  16  years  3}{  yards  taffeta  36 
Inches  wide,  34  yard  contrasting  silk  36  inches 
wide  (cut  crosswise).  Lower  edge  63  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also 
small  women. 

2692 — -Even  with  the  simplest  of  one-piece  frocks 
Paris  can’t  resist  emphasizing  the  sides  ever  so 
gently  with  smart  loops  of  the  same  fabric.  The 
collar  which  broadens  out  at  the  bottom  gives  a  most 
becoming  effect  in  front.  The  dress  slips  over  the 
head  and  the  use  of  a  blouse  body  lining  which  can 
be  cut  like  a  camisole  is  a  matter  of  choice.  Use 
tricotine,  soft  twills,  gabardine,  serge,  velveteen, 
velours,  duvetyn,  checks,  plaids,  stripes  and  also 
satin. 

For  32  bust,  15  to  16  years,  2  3 i  yards  velours  54 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  4834  inches. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  misses  32  to  34  bust ;  also 
for  ladies. 

2696 — Young  girls  find  the  low  waistline  with  the 
easy  fulness  below  it  a  particularly  becoming  style. 
The  dress  closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  underneath 
the  arm  and  the  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces.  Like  so 
many  of  the  French  models  is  very  simple  in  con¬ 
struction.  A  body  lining  can  be  used  and  duvetyn, 
velours,  checks,  plaids,  tricotine,  gabardine,  soft 
serge,  velveteen,  satin,  charmeuse,  crepe  meteor  and 
crepe  de  Chine  are  the  best  materials. 

For  17-year  size  3%  yards  velveteen  36  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  5334  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  misses  16  to  20  years,  also 
small  women. 


Dress  2696 
Bead  design  10855 


Dress  2701 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  135 


Coat  2724 
Skirt  1372 
Hat  2648 
Embroidery  design  1 0807 


2123 — 2686 — 2564 — The  becoming  middy  slips 
over  the  head  and  is  worn  with  a  skirt  that  Irs  in¬ 
verted  plaits  and  a  straight  lower  edge.  Blouses  of 
serge,  drill,  galatea,  linen  and  pongee  are  worn 
with  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge,  plaid,  check  and 
striped  skirts. 

For  16  years  2  34  yards  novelty  striped  cloth  44 
inches  wide,  2  34  yards  serge  44  inches  wide;  for  21 34 
head  size,  misses’  tarn  34  yard  velveteen  36  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  234  yards. 

The  middy  Blouse,  2123,  is  good  for  misses  12  to  19 
years;  the  skirt,  2686,  for  misses  14  to  19  years: 
both  are  for  small  women.  The  tarn,  2564,  is  good 
for  misses,  also  ladies,  girls  and  children. 

2724 — 1372 — 2648 — The  attractiveness  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  suit  proves  that  that  straight  line  is  no  limit  to 
smartness.  The  inverted  plait  is  used  at  the  center 
back  with  stitched  or  dart  pressed  plaits  at  either 
side.  The  tailored  skirt  is  cut  in  one  piece.  Use 
velours,  broadcloth,  cheviots,  checks,  stripes,  etc. 

For  34  bust  or  17  to  18  years  3  34  yards  velours  54 
inches  wide;  for  21 34  head  size,  misses’  hat  %  yard 
satin  32  or  more  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  measures 
134  yard. 

The  coat,  2724,  is  good  for  misses  32  to  34  bust; 
also  for  ladies;  the  skirt,  1372,  is  smart  for  misses  14 
to  19  years;  also  small  women;  the  hat,  2648,  is 
becoming  to  misses ;  also  ladies,  girls  and  children. 

2701 — For  the  smart  wool  frock  that  every  young 
girl  and  woman  needs  there  is  a  model  that  slips  over 
the  head  and  has  the  fulness  arranged  in  the  French 
way  in  plaited  sections  inserted  below  each  hip 
and  kimono  sleeves.  A  blouse  body  lining  that  can 
have  the  camisole  line  is  offered.  Use  tricotine, 
gabardine,  serge,  twills,  checks  and  plaids  alone  or 
with  satin,  or  combine  velveteen  and  duvetyn  with 
satin,  or  use  satin,  etc.,  alone. 

For  34  bust  or  17  to  18  years  2  34  yards  tricotine 
48  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  234  yards. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  misses  32  to  34  bust;  also 
for  ladies. 
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Dress  2670 
Embroidery  design  10855 


2707 — The  draped  waist  follows  the  lines  of  the  figure.  It  slips 
on  over  the  head  and  the  dress  has  a  straight  tunic  over  the  drop 
skirt.  The  latter  is  made  with  the  waistline  slightly  raised. 
The  blouse  body  lining  can  have  the  camisole  top.  Use  crepe 
meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  charmeuse,  etc.,  alone  or  with  a 
Georgette  or  lace  tunic;  or  make  the  dress  of  serge  or  tricotine. 

17-year  size  requires  4  34  yards  charmeuse  40  inches  wide. 
Lower  edge  50  inches. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  for  small 


THE  SKIRT  IS  THE  CEN 
TER  OF  ATTENTION 
IN  MANY  FROCKS 


2646 — Attention  is  centered  on  the  sides  of  a  frock 
when  the  fulness  of  a  new  tunic  is  arranged  there. 
The  body  of  the  dress  is  cut  in  kimono  style  and  the 
tunic  which  has  straight  lower  edges  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  back.  It  is  sewed  to  the  body  a  little 
below  the  normal  waistline.  The  dress  slips  on 
over  the  head.  Use  taffeta,  radium,  charmeuse, 
crfipe  de  Caine,  crepe  meteor,  satin,  velveteen, 
tricotine,  etc.  Satin,  etc.,  can  have  a  tunic  of 
Georgette. 

16-year  size  requires  3%  yards  crepe  meteor  40 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  52  inches. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  misses  14  to  19  years; 
also  for  small  women. 

2670 — The  narrow  band  at  the  hem  is  the  French 
way  of  retaining  the  slender  line  when  the  fulness 
Is  plaited  over  the  hips.  The  dress  is  closed  on 
the  left  shoulder  and  underneath  the  arm  and  the 
straight  skirt  is  cut  in  four  pieces.  A  blouse 
body  lining  is  offered.  Gabardine,  serge,  tri cotine, 
broadcloth,  checks,  plaids,  satin,  crepe  meteor, 
crepe  de  Chine  and  charmeuse  can  be  used. 

16-year  size  requires  2  74  yards  tricotine  50  inches 
wide,  including  a  sash.  Lower  edge  234  yards,  with 
band  43  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  misses  14  to  19  years;  also 
for  small  women. 


Dress  2702-A 


2702-A — Loose  side  panels  add  an  air  of  gaiety  to  a  youthful  eve¬ 
ning  frock  of  sa.tin.  The  dress  is  made  in  one  piece  and  there 
is  a  blouse  body  lining  which  can  be  finished  in  camisole  style. 
Use  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor  or  taffeta,  or 
.combine  satin,  taffeta,  velvet,  charmeuse  and  crepe  meteor 
with  tulle  or  net. 

16-year  size  requires  2  Ys  yards  satin  36  inches  wide,  1 7/  yard 
tulle  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  51  inches. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  for  small 
women. 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  135. 


2658 — The  transparency  of  the  front  of  the  straight 
skirt  discloses  the  fact  that  Paris  is  wearing  the 
straight  drop  skirt  beneath  in  shorter  length.  The 
side  sashes  of  the  waist  are  new  and  very  pretty  for 
young  girls’  or  small  women’s  evening  frocks.  Satin, 
taffeta  and  velveteen  could  be  used  with  lace, 
Georgette  or  tulle,  or  the  entire  dress  would  be 
pretty  of  taffeta,  satin,  radium  and  velveteen. 

16-year  size  requires  3  Y  yards  taffeta  silk,  2  yards 
lace  flouncing  37  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  of  drop 
skirt  4934  inches,  skirt  2  yards. 

This  dress  is  becoming  to  misses  14  to  19  years; 
also  to  small  women. 

2693 — The  young  girl  expresses  her  delight  in  the 
new  hip  sashes  by  using  two  of  them.  The 
draped  waist  is  made  in  surplice  style,  and  the 
neck  is  cut  a  little  below  the  normal  line  at  the 
back  and  side.  In  the  straight  skirt  the  waistline 
is  a  little  higher  than  usual  and  the  blouse  body 
lining  can  be  cut  in  camisole  style.  Use  satin, 
charmeuse,  taffeta,  crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine, 
velveteen,  serge,  etc.  Lower  edge  63  inches. 

For  17  years  3%  yards  satin  40  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  good  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also 
for  small  women. 

2702-B — One  could  be  fairly  carried  away  by  the 
adorable  large  side  sashes  of  tulle  on  a  young  girl’s 
dance  frock.  The  dress  itself  is  very  French  with 
its  one-piece  simplicity.  A  blouse  body  lining  can 
be  made  with  a  camisole  top.  Satin,  taffeta,  velvet, 
charmeuse  and  crepe  meteor  can  have  sashes  of 
tulle  or  net,  and  Georgette  can  have  taffeta,  ribbon 
or  velvet  sashes.  Taffeta,  satin,  crepe  meteor, 
crepe  de  Chine  and  velvet  could  be  used  alone. 

17  years  requires  234  yards  metallic  cloth  36 
inches  wide,  2 Y  yards  tulle  44  inches  wide  for  sash. 
Lower  edge  51  inches. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also 
for  small  women. 
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Dress  2729 


Dress  2725 
Embroidery  design  1  0825 


Dress  2202 


Dolls’ set  408  Dress  2-167 

Beading  design  1085j 


413 — It  there  is  a  doll  in  your 
family  that  is  so  advanced  in 
!'  ashion  matters  as  to  demand 
the  deep-yoke  cape  and  turned- 
off-the-face  hat,  you  may  be  sure 
that  she  is  modern  enough  to 
have  fetching  pajamas,  too,  and 
a  simple  frock  and  envelope  che¬ 
mise  as  well. 

For  a  24-inch  size,  1  Vi  yard 
satin  36  inches  wide  for  cape,  hat. 

This  set  is  suitable  for  dolls 
measuring  14  to  30  inches. 

408 — Reports  from  Toyland  tell 
us  that  jumper  frocks  are  very 
becoming  and  are  part  of  such 
complete  wardrobes  as  include 
an  Empire-bodied  coat,  one  of 
the  new  fabric  hats,  a  step-in 
chemise  and  a  very  dainty 
nightgown. 

For  a  24-inch  size,  1  yard  or¬ 
gandy  40  inches  wide  for  dress. 

This  set  is  pretty  for  dolls 
measuring  14  to  .30  inches. 


2725  One  is  never  too  young  to  wear  the  yoke  of 
fashion,  so  a  very  little  girl  has  hers  embroidered 
daintily  in  the  best  French  manner.  The  placing 
ol  her  waistline  is  just  according  to  how  she  feels, 
bhe  can  have  the  high  Empire  or  low  French  line, 
or  she  can  do  without  one  entirely.  The  lower 
edge  ol  the  frock  is  straight.  Use  lawn,  batiste, 
nainsook,  mull,  cotton  voile,  etc. 

f  or  a  2-year  size,  1  54  yard  batiste  36 inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  children ;  infants,  \4, 
1  to  5  years. 

2721  She  has  reached  the  age  of  discretion  when 
she  scallops  her  gathered  straight  flounces  in  the 
latest  fashion  and  combines  them  with  the  long- 
body  style,  T  he  kimono  cut  of  the  sleeve  makes 
the  construction  very  simple.  The  dress  slips  on 
over  the  head  and  would  be  very  smart  in  velvet, 
taffeta  or  serge.  Gingham,  chambray,  cotton  pop- 
plin,  batiste,  lawn  and  cotton  voile  could  be  used. 

For  11-year  size,  2%  yards  velveteen  36  inches 
wide,  M  yard  batiste  36  inches  wide. 

1  his  dress  is  good  for  girls  8  to  15  yea^s. 

2681— 1477— Plaits  may  come  to  the  back  and 
front  for  a  change  but  that  is  because  the  sides  of 
the  frock  are  well  looked  after  with  drapery.  The 
dress  slips  on  over  the  head  and  is  made  with  the 
long  body  in  kimono  fashion .  The  skirt  is  straight. 
Use  serge,  checks,  taffeta  or  gingham,  etc. 

For  a  12-year  size,  2 14  yards  tricotine  48  inches 
wide;  for  21  head  measure  girls’  tarn,  34  yard 
velveteen  32  or  more  inches  wide. 

This  dress,  2681,  is  smart  for  girls  8  to  15 
years.  The  tarn,  1477,  is  becoming  to  girls;  a'so 
ladies  and  misses. 


n  SOME  VEST  POCKET 

WINTER’S 


2723— Your  daughter  will  hasten  to  school 
when  she  has  a  becoming  one-piece  plaited 
frock.  The  jumper  dress  slips  on  over  the 
head  and  can  be  made  of  crepe  de  Chine, 
serge,  checks  or  plaids  with  a  pongee,  nain¬ 
sook,  lawn  or  batiste  blouse,  or  use  gingham 
with  nainsook,  etc. 

For  a  12-year  size,  2  54  yards  serge  48  inches 
wide,  134  yard  linen  36  inches  wide,  34  yard 
material  36  inches  wide  for  collar. 

This  dress  is  good  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2202 — With  a  quaint  fichu  collar  and  Empire 
line  she  has  the  smartest  of  side  ruffle  effects. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  pieces  and  the  ruffles 
are  straight.  Net,  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chine, 
point  d  esprit,  batiste,  cotton  voile,  organdy. 
Swiss  or  mull  would  be  lovely.  Taffeta  could 
have  a  fichu  of  net  or  organdy. 

For  a  14-year  size.  4  '4  yards  taffeta  40 
inches  wide,  %  yard  net  40  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  8  to  15  years. 


2729 — She  has  the  new  opening  in  her  one-piece 
frock  which  slips  on  over  the  head  and  on  either 
side  is  a  quaint  arrangement  of  smocking.  This 
same  idea  is  carried  out  at  the  back.  Gathers 
could  replace  the  smocking.  Use  batiste,  nain¬ 
sook.  lawn,  cotton  voile,  mull,  cotton  crepe,  crepe 
de  Chine,  Georgette,  China  silk  and  chambray 
or  linen. 

For  7-year  size  2%  yards  batiste  36  inches 
wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  2  to  10  years. 

2710 — When  a  small  girl  chooses  the  Oriental 
hem,  she  plans  the  rest  of  her  frock  in  a  very 
simple  way.  The  straight  skirt  is  sewed  to  the 
long  body.  If  the  lower  edge  is  allowed  to  fall 
free  instead  of  being  turned  under,  it  would  make 
a  .splendid  school  dress.  Use  velveteen,  taffeta 
and  serge,  and  for  the  school  frock  there  is  ging¬ 
ham,  chambray,  linen  or  cotton  poplin. 

For  10-year  size,  254  yards  figured  challis  32 
inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2467 — The  deep  collar  shows  a  tendency  to  hang 
toward  one  side  in  a  dainty  Georgette  frock. 
The  narrow  ruffles  placed  over  the  hips  trim  the 
straight  skirt  and  the  becoming  normal  waist¬ 
line  is  used.  Use  organdy,  Swiss,  cotton  voile, 
batiste,  lawn,  net,  Georgette  or  crepe  de  Chine. 
A  taffeta  dress  can  have  an  organdy  collar  or  a 
Georgette  collar  and  ruffles  of  the  same  shade. 

For  13-year  size,  3 34  yards  Georgette  40 
inches  wide,  3  34  yards  ribbon  5  inches  wide. 
Beading  design  10853  is  used. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  6  to  15  years 


/  V 


Dress  268 1 
Tam-o’-shanler  1477 
Braiding  design  10762 


2681 


2725 


.2729 


2721 


2467 


2710 


2202 


2723 
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EDITIONS  OF  THE 
FASHIONS 

2704 — 1940 — The  raglan  line  is  well  liked  for  a  boy’s 
overcoat.  It  is  very  good-looking  and  gives  the  necessary 
freedom  of  movement.  The  collar  is  convertible.  Use 
cheviot,  mixed  coatings,  chinchillas,  tweeds,  polo  cloth  and 
camel’ s-hair  cloaking.  The  cap  can  be  of  woolens,  checks, 
serge,  etc. 

For  8-year  size  1  %  yard  cloth  mixture  54  inches  wide; 
for  6  J4  cap  size,  2024  head  measure,  %  yard  cheviot 
36  inches  wide. 

The  overcoat,  2704,  is  suitable  for  boys  2  to  15  years;  the 
cap,  1940,  is  good  for  men  and  boys. 

2730— 2650— 2010— Your  small  daughter  need  not  com¬ 
promise  but  can  have  both  coat  and  cape  in  one  made  of 
velours,  fur  cloth,  checks,  cheviot,  mixtures,  etc.  The 
gored  hat  can  match  the  coat  or  be  of  velveteen,  etc. 

For  6-year  size  3  Vs  yards  cloth  mixtures  44  inches  wide 
(including  hat  in  20  XA  head  size) ,  for  6-year  size  muff  24 
yard  fur  cloth  24  or  more  inches  wide. 

This  coat,  2730,  is  pretty  for  girls  4  to  15  years;  the 
hat,  2650,  for  girls  2  to  12  years;  the  muff,  2010,  for  girls 
2  to  14  years. 


2706 — Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  but  if 
he’s  young  and  active  one  of  his  demands  will 
be  a  mackinaw.  It  is  splendid  for  school,  play 
and  sports  wear  and  is  comfortable  as  well  as 
good-looking.  Corduroy,  mixtures,  cheviot  and 
plaids  are  the  durable  materials  it  is  usually 
made  of.  The  collar  is  convertible. 

For  10-year  size  234  yards  cloth  mixtures  54 
inches  wide. 

This  mackinaw  is  splendid  for  boys  2  to  16 
years;  it  is  also  good  for  men  36  to  42  breast. 

2718— 2648— The  wrap  coat  has  arrived  from 
Paris  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  family 
has  walked  off  in  it.  The  sleeve  is  set  in  a  deep 
armhole,  and  velours,  teddy-bear  cloth,  duvetyn, 
plush,  velvet,  fur  fabrics,  etc.  are  used.  The  hat 
is  made  of  velvet  ribbon,  satin,  etc. 

For  12-year  size  2  %  yards  fur  cloth  54  inches 
wide;  for  21  head  measure  girls’  hat  34  yard 
velveteen  36  inches  wide. 

This  wrap  coat,  2718,  is  suitable  for  girls  4 
to  15  years;  the  hat,  2648,  for  girls  of  all 
ages  and  ladies. 

2694 — 2714 — 9560 — Making  the  most  of  the 
smart  hip  fulness,  she  uses  the  Empire  line  at 
the  side  of  her  new  coat  and  chooses  broadcloth, 
cheviot,  soft  twills,  velvet  or  velours. 

For  a  6-year  size  1 34  yard  broadcloth  54 
inches  wide,  24  yard  broadcloth  54  inches  wide 
for  leggings;  for  20 34  head  measure  24  yard  silk 
36  inches  wide. 

This  coat,  2694,  is  good  for  girls  4  to  12  years; 
the  hat  for  girls  2  to  12  years;  the  leggings  for 
children  2  to  16  years. 


2728 — 1477 — Between  the  delightful  high  collar 
and  becoming  tarn  one  can  just  about  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her.  The  round-yoked  wrap  coat  is 
what  they  are  wearing  in  Paris,  made  of  velours, 
velveteen,  fur  fabrics  and  broadcloth. 

For  a  10-year  size  2%  yards  velveteen  36 
inches  wide;  for  21  head  size  girls’  tarn  34  yard 
velveteen  32  or  more  inches  wide. 

This  coat,  2728,  is  smart  for  girls  4  to  15 
years;  the  tarn  for  girls,  also  ladies,  misses  and 
children. 

2684 — So  that  she  will  lose  neither  the  attrac¬ 
tive  yoke  effect  or  the  belt  she  joins  them  with 
long  tabs  in  front  and  back.  The  straight 
skirt  can  be  plaited  or  gathered  and  is  sewed  to 
the  long  body.  Use  pongee,  check  or  plaid 
silks.  Plaid  or  check  woolen  can  be  used  alone 
or  with  taffeta.  Serge  is  pretty  alone  or  with 
taffeta,  etc.,  or  linen,  or  cotton  poplin  can  be  used 
alone  or  combined  with  lawn,  etc. 

For  10-year  size  yard  checked  cloth  48 
inches  wide,  1  yard  taffeta  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  8  to  15  years. 

2689 — The  long  body  with  the  straight  little 
skirt  gathered  to  it  is  a  simple  enough  frock  to 
make  of  velveteen  even  for  your  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter.  The  skirt  can  be  plaited  instead  of 
gathered,  and  in  this  case  serge,  plaids  or  checks, 
and  gingham,  chambray,  cotton  poplin  and 
linen  could  all  be  used.  Hand  embroidery  is 
smart  on  such  simple  irocks. 

For  8-year  size  124  yard  velveteen  36  inches 
wide. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 


410— Besides  these  new  hip- 
widened  rompers  and  mushroom 
hat  this  doll  boasts  of  a  circular 
cape,  an  envelope  chemise  and  a 
nightgown  in  her  wardrobe. 

For  a  24-inch  doll  %  yard 
chambray  32  inches  wide,  M 
yard  contrasting  chambray  32 
inches  wide. 

This  set  is  for  dolls  measuring 
12  to  30  inches. 

356 — The  lass  who  loved  a 
sailor  is  the  doll  who  chooses 
the  slip-over-the-head  middy 
blouse  and  straight  skirt  plaited 
or  gathered  to  an  underbody. 
The  hat  has  a  gored  crown. 

For  a  24-inch  doll  134  yard 
linen  36  inches  wide,  24  yard 
of  pique  36  inches  wide  for  the 
hat. 

This  dress  is  good  for  dolls 
measuring  14  to  30  inches. 

400 — Although  this  doll  appears 
rather  frivolous  in  this  beruffled 
dress  and  hat,  she  looks  after 
such  necessities  as  a  large  col¬ 
lared  coat  and  quaint  muff  and 
also  an  envelope  chemise  and 
nightgown. 

For  a  24-inch  doll  24  yard 
dotted  net  40  inches  wide. 

This  set  is  pretty  for  dolls 
measuring  14  to  30  inches. 


Doll’s  Set 
400 


Dress  2689 
Embroidery  design 
10812 


2694 


2728 


2684 


2689 


2704 
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Mm  m 


freaked 

GRAY  HAIR 

to  any  fhade 


"Y^/HAT  woman  of  forty, 
or  fifty,  does  not 
prefer  to  receive  the  def¬ 
erence  everywhere  paid  to 
feminine  beauty  rather 
than  the  reverence  the 
world  accords  to  old  age? 

How  many  women  en¬ 
tering  at  forty  upon  the 
golden  period  of  woman’s 
life  with  all  their  other  at¬ 
tributes  of  beauty  and  love¬ 
liness  preserved,  have  seen 
their  brightest  dreams  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  premature 
graying  of  their  hair? 

Fortunate  those  thous¬ 
ands  who  have  learned  how 

BROWNATONE  elimi¬ 
nates  mouse-gray  streaks 
and  restores  to  leaden  din¬ 
gy  hair  the  colorful  beauty 
and  life  that  makes  even 
the  plainest  young  girl 
attractive. 

BROWNATONE 

Many  a  woman  has 
found  the  whole  course  of 
her  life  changed  by  this 
truly  wonderful  prepara¬ 
tion  that  brings  back  to 
gray,  faded  and  streaked 
hair  the  raven  black,  light 
golden  tint  or  exact  shade 
of  brown  it  had  in  girlhood. 
Absolutely  harmless,  it  is 
easily  applied,  instant  in 
results,  does  not  rub  off 
and  cannot  be  detected. 

Send  11  cents  for 
wjnal jjottle 

and  valuable 
booklet  on  the 
care  of  the  hair. 


PAWN'S 
*U50«0L  jo<£ 


Two  colors:  “Light 
to  Medium  Brown’’ 
and  “Dark  Brown  to 
Black .  ”  Two  sizes: 
50  cents  and  $1 .50 


ACCESSORIES  THAT  ARE  WELL  CUT  AND  BECOMING  IN  LINE 


2719  One  is  never  loath  to  settle  down  to  household  duties  and 
cover  up  a  charming  frock  when  one  of  these  new  picturesque 
but  thoroughly  capable  aprons  is  at  hand.  Made  in  jumper  style 
and  quite  full  in  effect  in  the  skirt  it  is  really  very  pretty  and  the 
ample  pockets  divide  their  time  between  serving  and  being 
decorative.  Chintz,  gingham,  chambray  and  percale  are  suit¬ 
able  materials  to  use. 

For  36  bust  3 34  yards  chintz  32  inches  wide. 

This  apron  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2709  To-day’s  bathrobe  is  a  joy  to  the  eye  as  well  as  a  comfort 
to  the  heart.  Simple  in  cut  it  is  unusually  easy  to  make.  The 
slipper  can  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  robe.  Eider-down 
bound  with  satin  ribbon  makes  a  pretty  bathrobe  and  blankets 
make  most  attractive  bathrobes  or  wrappers.  Terry  cloth, 
outing  flannel  and  corduroy  are  used. 

For  36  bust  4%  yards  eider-down  36  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  56  inches. 

This  bathrobe  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 

2640  Many  a  smart  costume  has  as  its  underlying  cause  for 
success  a  dainty  envelope  chemise.  This  undergarment  is  one  of 
the  simplest  to  make  and  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  can  be  cut 
straight  across  the  top  in  camisole  fashion  or  it  can  have  either 
of  the  two  types  of  V  neck.  Fine  lace  and  hand  embroidery  are 
pretty  for  trimming  and  you  can  have  the  shoulder-straps  of 


ribbon  if  you  choose.  Batiste,  nainsook,  long-cloth,  cotton 
voile,  cross-bar  material  and  crgpe  de  Chine  and  Georgette 
are  used. 

For  36  bust  1  %  yard  batiste  36  inches  wide,  4  Lt  yards  insertion 
1  inch  wide,  1  34  yard  beading,  2%  yards  edging,  y8  yard  ribbon 
1 3^  inch  wide. 

This  envelope  chemise  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 

2722 — Housework  has  kept  up  with  the  modern  women.  It  now 
calls  for  a  good-looking  and  becoming  as  well  as  serviceable 
costume.  A  dress  that  is  very  simple  to  make  is  in  overblouse 
style.  The  separate  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces  and  made  with 
the  normal  waistline.  The  sleeve  is  the  kimono  type.  Gingham, 
chambray,  percale  and  madras  are  used. 

For  36  bust  3%  yards  striped  percale  36  inches  wide,  1  yard 
plain  percale  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  62  34  inches. 

This  house  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 

2716 — The  hours  of  relaxation  and  rest  are  so  few  in  these  busy 
times  that  one  must  make  the  most  of  them  by  having  an 
attractive  negligee  for  such  occasions.  The  Empire  line  is 
pretty  in  a  garment  of  this  type  and  the  kimono  sleeve  makes  the 
construction  very  simple.  Use  corduroy,  albatross,  French 
flannel,  crepe  de  Chine  and  challis.  Lower  edge  2  yards. 

For  36  bust  4  %  yards  cashmere  36  inches  wide. 

This  negligee  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 
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Hat  2714 


Hat  2714 
Braiding  design 
10714 


Under  waist 
9319 
Knickers 
2708 
Scallop — 
transfer  10759 


Bathrobe 

2638 


Bathrobe  or 
wrapper 
2636 


Bathrobe  or 
wrapper  2727 


Llephant  10724 


Doll  10719 


CONSIDERING  THE  INS  AND  OUTS  OF  THE  WARDROBE 


The  Romance 
of  a  Petticoat 

A  tailor  in  a  basement  once  built 
a  romance  around  a  pair  of  pretty 
ankles  that  passed  his  window  every 
day.  He  never  saw  her  face — but  he 
sensed  her  beauty  from  the  bit  he 
saw. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  bring  you 
adoration.  A  glimpse  of  a  pretty  petti¬ 
coat  whirled  into  sight  for  a  moment 
expresses  in  a  flash  your  good  taste, 
your  daintiness  and  your  charm. 


fashioned  exquisitely  from  beautiful 
Jersey  silk,  from  lovely  shades  of  satin 
and  taffeta  will  make  you  exclaim — 
“How  beautiful!”  To  wear  them  is 
to  assist  your  costume — making  a  bet¬ 
ter  line  to  the  figure,  and  adding  a 
final  touch  of  delicacy  to  your  per¬ 
sonality. 

Good  stores  everywhere  will  gladly 
show  you  Sircom  Petticoats.  If  you 
cannot  find  them,  write  to  us  direct. 


9319 — 2708 — The  small  girl  demands  practical  underwear  but 
it  must  be  dainty  as  well.  A  simple  well-cut  underwaist  is  used 
with  the  new  knickers  which  are  made  without  the  wide  stride. 
There  is  a  drawstring  at  the  back  by  which  the  size  of  the 
waist  can  be  adjusted.  Make  the  underwaist  of  dimity  or  cam¬ 
bric  and  the  knickers  of  cambric,  muslin,  nainsook,  batiste,  ete. 
For  10-year  size  1  %  yard  muslin  36  inches  wide. 

This  underwaist,  9319,  is  good  for  girls  2  to  15  years;  the 
knickers,  2708,  are  suitable  for  girls  1  to  15  years. 

27 14- A  and  B — Beady  to  conquer  the  world  so  naturally  Napoleonic 
in  width  are  the  new  French  hats.  The  upturned,  quaint  pointed 
brims  frame  the  little  face  saucily  and  are  most  charming  in 
effect.  The  hats  are  gored  and  very  simple  to  make.  Such 
fabrics  as  velveteen,  corduroy,  corded  silk,  velours  and  duvetyn 
are  used,  or  the  hat  can  be  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat. 
The  brim  can  be  in  contrast  or  trimmed  with  embroidery,  etc. 

For  4  years  or  19%  head  measure,  view  B,  %  yard  corduroy 
27  inches  wide,  %  yard  satin  36  inches  wide;  for  8  years  or  20% 
head  measure,  Yiew  A,  %  yard  velveteen  36  inches  wide. 

These  hats  are  becoming  to  girls  2  to  12  years. 

2638— A  soft  bathrobe  of  eider-down  has  a  satin  collar  and  straight 
Dimming  band  cut  all  in  one  piece.  The  slipper  is  very  easy  to 
make  and  quite  cozy.  This  type  of  bathrobe  is  worn  by  both 


women  and  young  girls  and  terry  cloth  and  corduroy  as  well  as 
eider-down  are  used. 

For  32  bust  or  15  to  16  years  3  %  yards  eider-down  36  inches 
wide,  1  %  yard  satin  36  inches  wide. 

This  bathrobe  is  good  for  misses  32  to  34  bust;  it  is  also  suitable 
for  ladies. 

2727 — Imagine  feeling  so  bored  and  sleepy  with  such  a  becoming 
bathrobe  and  interesting  doll  for  company.  The  robe  is  cut  in 
kimono  fashion  and  therefore  very  simple  to  make.  The  slippers 
are  pretty  and  a  serviceable  hood  could  be  used  in  place  of  the 
pointed  collar.  Eider-down,  blanketing,  terry  cloth,  outing  flannel 
and  corduroy  are  good  materials  to  use. 

For  8-year  size  2%  yard  figured  outing  flannel  32  inches  wide, 
%  yard  contrasting  flannel  36  inches  wide. 

This  bathrobe  or  wrapper  is  good  for  girls  1  to  15  years. 

2636— Snug  like  the  proverbial  “bug  in  a  rug”  is  the  youngster 
who  wears  the  bathrobe  or  wrapper  made  with  a  quaint  pointed 
hood  and  the  comfy  little  slippers  to  match.  Eider-down,  terry 
cloth  and  outing  flannel  are  the  best  materials  to  use.  It  can  be 
made  with  a  collar  or  in  collarless  style. 

For  4  year-size  2%  yards  figured  flannel  36  inches  wide,  % 
yard  contrasting  flannel  32  inches  wide. 

This  bathrobe  or  wrapper  is  pretty  for  girls  1  to  15  years. 


R.  H.  SIRCOM  COMPANY 
Melrose,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  12-14  West  32nd  Street  , 
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IS  YOUR  skin  unsightly? 
Have  you  lines  about  eyes 
and  mouth  ?  Does  your 
neck  show  age  ?  Learn  how  to 
overcome  all  defects  and  be  at¬ 
tractive,  well-groomed  and  young- 
looking  by  utilizing  the  methods  of 
the  world’s  greatest  specialist  in  cul¬ 
tivating  beauty,  Elizabeth  Arden. 

By  using  her  Venetian  Preparations 
as  directed  in  her  booklet,  “The 
Quest  of  the  Beautiful,”  you  can 
acquire  a  complexion  of  brilliant 
clarity  and  exquisite  texture,  a 
lovely  neck,  bright  eyes,  thick 
lashes,  bewitching  hair.  At  the 
best  stores  in  most  cities,  you  can 
obtain  the  booklet  and  the  famous 

Glizabeth  Arden 

Venetian  Toilet  Preparations 

the  greatest  beautifying  and  corrective 
agents  ever  produced.  A  few  are  mentioned 
below: 


Venetian  Cleansing 
Cream— $1,  J2,  |3. 

V  enetian  Ardena  Skin 
Tonic  — Use  with 
Cleansing  Cream  to 
tone,  whiten  and 
refine  the  skin. 
$2,  $3.75. 

Venetian  Pore  Cream 

—  Closes  enlarged 
pores.  $1. 


Venetian  Orange  Skin 
Food — To  nourish  the 
skin  and  fill  out  facial 
attenuations.  SI. 75, 
$2.75,  $4.25. 
Venetian  Amoretta 
Cream  —  Use  before 
powdering.  Protects 
the  skin  from  expo¬ 
sure  and  keeps  it  soft 
and  smooth.  $1,  $2. 
Poudre  D’lllusion — 
Gives  the  skin  a 
peach- like  bloom.  $3. 

If  preparations  and  booklet  are  not  obtainable 
in  your  vicinity,  write  for  them.  With  mail 
orders,  send  check  or  money  order  only,  add- 
lg  postage  and  4%  war  tax.  Address 

ELIZABETH  ARDEN 

673-F,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y  ork 

If  you  wish  to  cultivate  your  individual 
type  of  beauty ,  increase  or  reduce 
weight  and  acquire  perfect  poise 
write  for  Elizabeth  Arden1  s  Home 
Course  booklet — it  will  inter¬ 
est  you  greatly. 


Elizabeth  Arden  invites  you  to  visit  her  Salons  : 

York  .  ,  ,  673  fifth  Avenue 

it,'...  i. 


Wa&bmglan  * 
. 


Avenue 
192  Buyl&tof*  Street  • 


s ho . 

foundation 
of good 
dressing  is 

LiFalco 

Underwear 


MADE  by  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  Knit 
Underwear  for  Women. 

Daintily  finished,  form  fitted  and  skill¬ 
fully  tailored  from  finely  woven  fabric 
that  gives  warmth  without  bulk 

Always  ask  for 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Vests,  Pants,  Tights,  Union  Suits 
Little  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  New  York 


2  BALLS  TATTING 
COTTON 


GIVEN 


To  introduce  TEXAZILK,  our  new  hand- 
twisted  mercerized  crochet  cotton— best  for 
tatting,  edging  and  Maltese  Crochet  work— we 
will  mail  two  balls  free  and  postpaid  to  any 
lady  sending  us  only  10c,  silver  or  stamps,  for 
our  new  Tatting  Book. 

TEXAZILK 

_  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere , 

jeomes  in  size  70  only,  in  white,  black,  medium 
■green,  pink,  rose,  scarlet,  light  blue,  delph, 
_  etc.  Tatting  Book  clearly  illustrated,  so  designs  may 

19  be  copied  by  anyone.  Send  at  once  and  get  2  balls  free. 

COLLINGBOURNE  MILLS,  Dept.  921,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


Women  of  Refinement 

who  wish  to  remove  superfluous  hair 
permanently  in  their  own  boudoirs 
— with  no  risk  of  failure— will  find 
THE  MAHLER  ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS  DE  LUXE 
a  valuable  and  attractive  addition 
to  their  dressing-tables.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer  or  send  3  stamps  to 

D.  J.  MAHLER  CO.,  Bldg.  No.  3,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SIMPLE  EMBROIDERIES  GAIN 
NEW  COSTUME  AND 

BY  MARIE 


10852 — Lovely  for  the  afternoon  gown 
and  the  street  costume  of  the  more 
elaborate  type  or  for  blouses,  sashes 
and  the  new  fabric  hats  is  an  embroi¬ 
dery  design  that  is  worked  out  in  one- 
stitch  with  groups  of  beads  or  French 
knots.  It  can  be  adapted  to  234  yards 
banding  934  inches  -wide,  3  bands 
for  waist  or  girdle  10 34  inches  wide, 
234  yards  edging  ll{  inch  wide  and 
6  motifs  5  inches  in  diameter. 


Embroidery  design  1065b 

10853 — The  rose  motif  is  particularly 
dainty  when  done  in  beads  or  -worked 
in  French  knots.  One  of  the  new  de¬ 
signs  would  be  very  pretty  on  soft  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe 
meteor  and  Georgette.  It  can  be 
adapted  to  6  motifs  6  x  734  inches,  6 
motifs  4  x  434  inches,  534  yards  band¬ 
ing  3  inches  wide,  534  yards  edging  34 
inch  wide,  334  yards  edging  34  inch 
wide. 


10856 — Costume  embroidery  strays 
away  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  when  it  shows  an  inclination  to 
wander  into  deep  scallop  lines  and  to 
go  around  in  circles  but  it  always  ends 
up  on  a  most  attractive  frock  or  blouse. 
This  design  is  done  in  one-stitch  com¬ 
bined  with  beading  or  French  knots 
and  it  is  suitable  for  4  34  yards  banding 
15  inches  wide.  It  works  up  very 
quickly  and  effectively. 
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MORE  GROUND  ON  THE 
COVER  IT  EFFECTIVELY 


ASHLEY 


10855 — A  new  long  bead  is  being  used 
for  the  more  conventional  type  of  em¬ 
broidery  that  is  particularly  smart  for 
wide  band  and  all-over  effects  on  dresses, 
skirts,  blouses  and  sometimes  coats. 
This  design  is  also  very  pretty  for  one- 
stitch  and  you  will  find  that  it  works 
up  quickly  either  way.  It  can  be 
adapted  to  3  yards  of  banding 
inches  wide,  1  yard  banding  10  inches 
wide,  2  motifs  6%  x  4%  inches. 


Bags  10854 


10857 — Some  of  the  most  charming 
embroidery  effects  are  achieved  by  the 
combining  of  very  simple  stitches 
such  as  outline  or  chain  stitch  with  one- 
stitch  embroidery.  It  can  be  used  on 
dresses,  blouses  skirts,  coats  and  such 
garments.  It  is  suitable  for  3 Vs  yards 
banding  4%  inches  wide,  3%  yards 
banding  1  Vs  inch  wide,  4 'corners  8% 
x  lOVs  inches,  8  motifs  5  La  x  334 
inches  and  2  neck  outlines. 


10854 — One  of  the  new  bags  in  the 
hand  is  worth  any  amount  of  smartness 
to  the  costume.  Given  a  pretty  out¬ 
line  and  the  right  touch  of  the  bead¬ 
ing  and  you  have  the  last  word  in 
fashion.  This  design  can  be  adapted 
to  one  miser’s  purse  and  one  handbag. 
They  are  very  pretty  made  of  silk, 
jersey  or  tricolette  and  in  those  ma¬ 
terials  they  give  the  effect  of  being 
corcheted. 


( 

| 


■ 


BEHRING  SEAL 


ing  model  A  perfect 
replication  in  beauty. 
An  improvement  in 
comfort,  in  style- 
expression,  in  sofu 
ness  of  drape. 

In  Salt's  Plush  and 

r-  r-  , 


with  richness 


_ _ . 


■ 


i 


■ 
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1231 — Full-figure  Bandeau  of 
Jlesh  brocade,  38  to  54, 
$3-00 


1 247 — Flattening-effect  Bandeau 
of  flesh  shade  mercerized 
batiste,  $1 .50 


J^rJ)  aughter  aiicTMotlier  there  is  a 

)\^| J|  1]  vitz  11  _  _  _ o  ^ 


From  the  daughter  of  fifteen,  who  is  just  budding 
into  girlhood,  to  her  mother,  who  wishes  to  retain  an 
appearance  of  girlish  lines,  the  Model  Bandeau  Bras¬ 
siere  moulds  the  youthful  figure  flexibly  and  upholds 
the  mature  figure  firmly.  Model  Brassieres  are  made 
for  Full  Figures,  Normal  Figures  and  Slender  Figures 
(sizes  32  to  54)  in  every  type  of  fastening.  50c  to  $15. 

For  Sale  Everywhere 
Illustrated  Style  Book  sent,  on  request 


ivassyeye 

IHCQO.POUlk.'t  V  O 

Dept.  B  200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


V 


Crochet  Book  No.  16 

Send  for  Copy— Price  15c 
Directions  for  this  stylish  turban 
are  given  in  the  new  book  with  a 
variety  of  exquisite  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  and  home  use. 
Nightgowns,  Sweaters,  Hats, 
Lamp  Shades,  Luncheon  Sets, 
Scarfs,  Pillows,  Novelties,  etc. 

To  crochet  Turban  follow  direc¬ 
tions  and  use  two  shades  of 

SIX-PLY  KNITTING  FLOSS 

It  has  all  the  lustre  of  silk  and 
the  advantages  of  cotton.  It  is 
a  six-ply  highly  mercerized  thread 
put  up  in  diamond  wound  balls 
—  in  white  and  popular  colors. 
Six  ply  is  also  very  convenient 
for  Embroidering  of  almost  every 
description  by  dividing  the  threads 
or  using  the  full  six  strands. 

Royal  Society  Products  Are  Sold 
By  Dealers  Everywhere 


EMBROIDERY 
PACKAGE  OUTFITS 

Combine  Quality  and  Economy, 
and  women  who  realize  the  charm 
of  dainty,  feminine  apparel,  find 
that  through  Royal  Society  Pack¬ 
age  Outfits,  they  can  possess 
articles  of  beauty  and  usefulness 
for  themselves,  the  children  and 
home,  at  a  worth-while  saving, 
by  adding  the  effective  touches  of 
Embroidery  with  their  own  hands. 

Desirable,  practical  materials  of 
excellent  qualities — selected  both 
for  appearance  and  good  service. 

Timely,  refined  styles,  designs  of 
distinctive  character  and  unusual 
values  that  afford  a  real  saving. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE 
CIRCULAR 


TRADE 


REG.  U  S 


nUNI0N SQ.U7EST  U'E'VERRAN*C0.INC.  NEU/yOHK, 

-  ~  .  1  •"  1  "■*  % 
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SILKS  and  SATINS 

(36  inches  wide) 


“Just  as  good  as  Skinner’s.*’ 

“About  the  same  thing  as 
Skinner’s.” 

These  are  phrases  often  used  in 
selling  various  makes  of  silk  fabrics. 

Skinner’s  is  the  standard  by  which 
others  are  measured — then  why  not 
have  the  standard  itself 1 

Why  not  always  insist  on  the  silk 
that  has  worn  best  since  1848 ? 

“Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage” 

None  eenuine  without  it 


Ask  to  see  the  beautiful  new  shades 
in  Skinner’s  “404”  All-Silk,  for 
gowns,  blouses,  skirts  and  petticoats. 


WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Established  1848 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Mills,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Hair  SeemsTwice  as  Abundant 


After  a  “Danderine”  massage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life, 
lustre  and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as  heavy  and 
plentiful.  Each  hair  seems  to  fluff  and  thicken  at  once. 


Danderine  is  “Beauty -Tonic” 

Don’t  let  your  hair  stay  colorless,  plain,  scraggly,  neg¬ 
lected.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong  hair,  radiant 
with  life,  and  glistening  with  beauty. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  “Danderine”  freshens  your 
scalp,  checks  dandruff  and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating 
“beauty-tonic”  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading  hair  that  youthful 
brightness  and  abundant  thickness — All  Drug  Counters ! 
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Ofce  UUTTONA. 

PLAYING  A  BRUNSWICK  RECORD 


The  more  critical 
you  are 


the  more  yoic  appreciate  Brunswick  tone 


IT  does  not  take  a  trained 
musician,  however,  to 
perceive  the  superiorities  of 
The  Brunswick.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  tone — the  better¬ 
ment— is  easily  recognizable. 

Once  you  hear  this  su¬ 
perior  instrument  you  will 
instantly  award  it  first  choice. 

The  several  features  of  the 
Brunswick  Method  of  Re¬ 
production  will  prove  highly 
interesting.  One,  for  in¬ 
stance,  will  be  the  Ultona, 
our  all-record  reproducer. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
At  a  turn  of  the  hand  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  each  type  of  record 
the  proper  needle,  diaphragm 
and  weight.  The  Ultona  is 
t>art  of  The  Brunswick,  not 
an  annoying  attachment. 

By  means  of  the  Ultona, 
each  record  is  heard  at  its 


best.  Hitherto  hidden  beau¬ 
ties  are  brought  out.  “Sur¬ 
face  noises”  are  diminished. 

Another  feature  is  the 
scientifically  designed  Bruns¬ 
wick  Tone  Amplifier — built 
entirely  of  molded  wood, 
oval  in  shape.  This  amplifier 
conforms  to  acoustic  laws, 
and  develops  tone  perfectly. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  many 
betterments  of  The  Brunswick. 
But  they  are  of  such  great  sig¬ 
nificance  that  no  one  can  afford 
to  decide  on  which  phonograph, 
until  The  Brunswick  is  heard. 
After  comparing  tone,  then 
compare  cabinet  work.  Note 
Brunswick  style  and  finish. 

Visit  a  Brunswick  dealer. 
Hear  this  new-day  instrument. 
Ask  also  to  hear  Brunswick 
Records,  which  can  be  played 
on  any  phonograph  with 
steel  or  fibre  needles.  jA 


Cjhc  TONE  amplifier 

WITH  GFULL  REMOVED 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 
General  Offices:  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States 
Mexico  and  Canada 


Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 
79  Wellington  St.,  West,  Toronto 


PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 


underwear  style  for 
every  gown— from  tailored 
suit  to  dance  frock 


Carter’ S  Underwear 

REG-  U-S-  PAT.  OFF.  .  _  _  •  V  -»  M-wmir 
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The  slim  lines  of  your  newest  gown 

When  you  catch  sight  of  yourself  in  the  mirror  in  just  your 
underwear,  you  love  the  slender  figure  a  Carter  suit  gives  you. 
From  tip  to  toe  it  fits  just  closely  enough  without  ever  binding. 
And  your  slimmest  gown  looks  so  smooth  and  sleek  over  it  that 
you  forget  you’re  wearing  winter  underwear. 


NOT  so  very  many  years  ago  we  used  to  put  on  our 
winter  flannels  on  the  10th  of  November.  And  we 
took  them  off  on  the  10th  of  May.  We  had  just  two 
kinds,  heavy  weight  and  light  weight,  and  we  wore  the  same 
style  every  day  regardless  of  outer  clothes. 


But  dress  materials  have  gotten  thinner  and  softer.  Blouses 
have  become  transparent.  Skirts  have  grown  narrower 
and  narrower.  Necks  are  cut  lower,  sleeves  shorter. 

And  no  two  frocks  are  made  alike.  You  may  go  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  morning  in  a  cloth  gown  that  fastens  clear 
to  your  chin.  And  that  very  afternoon  you’ll  have  tea  in 
a  diaphanous  crepe,  cut  low  in  front  and  with  almost 
no  sleeves. 

Obviously  one  can’t  get  along  any  more  with  one  kind 
of  underwear  for  winter  and  one  for  summer.  There 
must  be  a  suit  for  every  gown  one  has. 

You  can  scarcely  come  to  the  end  of  styles  in  which 
Carter’s  Knit  Underwear  is  made.  A  low  necked,  elbow 
sleeved,  or  sleeveless  model  for  the  slim,  satin  afternoon  gown. 
A  high  or  Dutch  necked,  long  sleeved,  ankle  length  suit  for 
the  tailored  gown.  And  for  the  evening  frock  with  fitted 
bodice  and  bouffant  skirt  a  soft,  sheer  suit  of  silk  or  lisle 
with  delicate  ribbon  shoulder  straps.  It  comes  with  a  plain 
tailored  band  top  or  with  the  Carter  double  crocheted  edging. 
And  if  you  prefer  a  narrow  tape  over  your  shoulders,  you  can 
have  it  instead  of  the  ribbon  straps. 

A  special  knitting  makes  the  Carter  fabric  unusually  elastic. 
It  stretches  out  with  every  movement  so  that  you  never  feel 
it  pulling  or  binding  anywhere.  But  its  peculiarly  springy 
texture  makes  it  slip  back  to  its  original  form  and  keeps  it 
from  getting  loose  and  baggy  at  wrist  or  ankle.  Keeps  it  from 
wrinkling  around  the  tops  of  your  shoes  or  under  your  corset. 


The  Carter  fabric  is  so  soft  and  fine  that  even  the  warmest 
winter  suits  are  never  stuffy  or  bulky.  No  matter  what  model 
you  buy,  no  matter  what  weight,  you  are  sure  that  it  will  be 
comfortable,  that  it  will  stay  soft  and  white  as  long  as  it  lasts. 


See  the  new  Carter  styles  that  your  department  store  has 
for  men,  women,  children  and  infants.  In  all  weights  of  cotton, 
silk,  lisle,  merino  and  wool. 


THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  COMPANY 
Needham  Heights  ( Boston  District)  and  Springfield,  Mass. 


From  the  warmest,  snuggest  of  winter  weather  suits, 
to  the  sheerest  bodice  top  models,  every  Carter  suit  has 
the  same  soft  texture,  the  same  careful  finish.  The 
crocheted  edging  lasts  and  lasts  and  never  turns  yellow, 
the  seams  lie  flat  and  smooth,  the  stout  buttonholes 
don’t  wear  out. 


To  most  mothers,  children’s  underwear 
means  just  Carter’s 


It  won’t  wear  out,  won’t  bag  at  the  knees,  won’t  wash  up 
thick  and  matted.  And  it’s  such  a  relief  not  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  complaining  about  their  underwear  being  scratchy  and 
prickly.  In  Carter’s  they  are  always  comfortable,  it  is  so  soft 
and  fleecy. 


Many  styles,  each  with  the  same 
careful  finish 


HILE  the  power  to  stir  vast  opera  and  concert 
audiences  is  the  heritage  of  the  greatest  artists, 
to  the  Victrola  belongs  the  privilege  of  dissemh 
nating  their  art  in  countless  homes  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Victrola  is  the  greatest  artists  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  Look  at  the  list  of  Victor  artists 
shown  here.  Practically  every  artist  worthy  to  be 


All  these  great 
artists  make  records 
for  the  Victrola: 

ALDA 

AMATO 

BESANZONI 

BORI 

BRASLAU 

CALVE 

CARUSO 

CHASE 

CLEMENT 

CULP 

DE  GOGORZA 

DE  LUCA 

DESTINN 

EAMES 

FARRAR 

GALLI-CURC1 

GARRISON 

GILLY 

GLUCK 

HAMLIN 

HARROLD 

HOMER 

JOHNSON 

JOURNET 

MARTINELLI 

McCORMACK 

MELBA 

RUFFO 

SCHUMANN-HEINK 

SCOTTI 

SEMBRICH 

TETRAZZINI 

WERRENRATH 

WITHERSPOON 

ZANELLI 

Violin 

ELMAN 

HEIFETZ 

KREISLER 

KUBELIK 

ZIMBALIST 

Violoncello 

KINDLER 

Piano 

CORTOT 

PADEREWSKI 

RACHMANINOFF 

Orchestra 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY  QUARTET 
VICTOR  HERBERT’S 
PHILA.  SYMPHONY 

Also  records  by  the  late 
Gerville-Reache,  Gilibert, 
Patti,  Plancon,  Powell, 
Tamagno,  and  Williams. 
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called  “  great”  in  this  generation  has  allied  himself 
with  the  Victor.  This  is  no  mere  coincidence,  but 
the  result  of  deliberate  choice  by  those  whose 
genius  makes  their  judgment  final. 

Hear  the  world’s  greatest  artists  at  any  Victor 
dealer’s.  Victrolas  in  great  variety,  $25  to  $1500. 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
’‘Victrola"  identify  all  our  products  Look 
under  the  lid !  Look  on  the  label ! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden.  N.  J. 
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PATRIOTISM  ^  OR  PREJUDICE— WHICH  ? 


TAEMOCRACY’S  fate  now  depends  upon  all  citizens  participating  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities  of  Democracy. 

There  are  a  hundred  and  ten  million  people  in  the  United  States.  In  1916, 
eighteen  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  citizens  of  this  republic  voted  at  the  polls.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  twenty-six  million  women  in  this  country  have  been  given  the  right  to  vote 
this  year.  That  is  eight  million  more  than  the  entire  vote  four  years  ago.  It  is 
an  irresistible  force  if  directed  toward  good  government. 

Count  the  vote  in  the  last  election,  and  measure  it  by  the  suffrage  of  this  great 
country.  The  answer  is  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 


shirked  its  political  responsibility.  This  has  been  true  since  the  first  election - 

Calvin  Coolidge,  ardent  exponent  of  government  by  law,  interprets  for  you  on 
this  page  the  importance  of  your  power. 

Mabel  Boardman,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  presents  here  a 
message  to  which  every  American  man  and  woman  should  give  pause.  There  is 
a  significance  in  the  words  of  Miss  Boardman.  She  has  never  been  identified 
with  militant  suffrage.  But  she  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  world  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Red  Cross.  Her  services  have  brought  to  her  coveted  medals  and 
titles  from  all  the  great  Governments  of  the  earth.  It  was  fitting  that  she  should 
be  appointed  to  the  most  distinguished  office  ever  held  by  an  American  woman. 


The  Hope  of  the  Nation 

By  Calvin  Coolidge 

THE  Nineteenth  Amendment  now  being  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is 
no  longer  the  privilege  of  the  women  of  the  nation  to  consider 
!  whether  they  desire  to  vote.  It  has  become  just  as  much  their  duty 
to  vote  as  it  has  heretofore  been  their  duty  to  preside  over  their  own 
household  and  to  interest  themselves  in  the  religious  and  educational 
life  of  the  community. 

Woman  is  naturally  a  sovereign.  She  has  always  had  jurisdiction 
over  her  own  home  and  the  direction  of  her  children.  In  political 
i_  and  administrative  life  we  look  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  and  to 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  to  Florence  Nightingale  and  to  Clara 
‘  Barton,  not  to  mention  the  splendid  leadership  of  the  women  in 
different  branches  of  war  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  for  women  to  try  to  be  like  men. 
Among  the  uncivilized  and  in  the  animal  world  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  is  much  less  marked  than  it  is  in  modern  civilization. 

Progress  does  not  lie  in  uniformity  but  in  variation.  The  difference 
of  the  sexes  is  a  mark  of  advancing  civilization.  I  see  nothing  in 
political  activity  that  is  likely  to  interfere  with  that  distinction. 

,  A  woman  will  be  just  as  much  a  woman  and  a  man  just  as  much  a 
man  by  reason  of  their  cooperation  in  politics  as  they  have  been  by 
their  cooperation  in  religion. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  taking  part  in  ordinary  public 
affairs  will  be  any  more  detrimental  to  the  needs  of  the  home  on  the 
part  of  a  woman  than  being  so  engaged  would  interfere  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  a  man. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  up  time  to  the  holding  of  office  by  either 
men  or  women  to  discharge  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  become  informed  on  the  questions  which  are  to  be  decided 
at  the  ballot-box,  and,  being  so  informed,  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote. 

The  nation  needs  the  influence  of  women  in  its  political  affairs  no 
less  than  it  has  needed  them  as  nurses  in  time  of  war  or  as  makers  of 
the  home  in  time  of  peace. 

Those  who  have  nothing  at  stake  and  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  that  which  is  worst  in  politics,  those  who  are  seeking  for  a  novel 
sensation,  are  going  to  the  polls. 

It  must  not  be  that  the  mothers  of  the  nation,  the  home-makers, 
neglect  to  overbalance  all  these  influences  with  the  power  which  has 
been  given  them. 

Those  to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  would  be  accepted  as  a 
solemn  obligation,  those  who  see  the  future  of  the  nation  in  the  lives 
of  their  children  and  the  present  in  the  welfare  of  their  husbands  can 
not  evade  responsibility  by  failing  to  bring  their  own  intelligence  and 
their  own  patriotism  to  the  decision  of  elections. 

Look  well  to  the  hearthstone !  Therein  all  hope  for  America  lies. 


It  Is  Your  Duty  to  Vote 

By  Mabel  T.  Boardman 

WHETHER  advocates  of  women’s  suffrage  or  not,  women  have 
had  the  responsibility  of  the  vote  placed  upon  them  and  there¬ 
fore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  American  tvoman  who  considers 
herself  a  good  citizen  to  fulfil  that  duty  and  to  cast  her  vote  in  all 
local,  State  and  national  elections. 

NO  SUCH  PATRIOTIC  DUTY,  WHETHER  IT  IS  LIKED  OR 
NOT,  SHOULD  BE  SHIRKED  BY  WOMEN. 

If  those  of  good  character,  of  intelligence  and  true  interest  in  their 
country’s  welfare  do  not  vote,  the  ballot  of  the  unfit  and  ignorant 
women  will  do  much  harm,  and  the  fault  will  be  with  those  others 
who  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

We  are  dealing  with  facts  and  no  longer  with  opinions. 

The  administration  of  government  is  what  the  voters  make  it. 

A  great  number  of  the  two  million  women  who  read  this  magazine 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle  for  Suffrage.  Some  may  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution;  others 
may  have  been  indifferent  and  given  no  thought  to  the  issue. 

But  a  new  day  has  come,  and  with  it  your  direct  relation  to  good 
government.  You  can  not  escape  it.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  as  the 
right  upbringing  of  your  children  if  you  have  children.  It  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  fate  of  your  children.  The  question  facing  women 
in  the  future  is  not  how  you  vote  but  whether  you  vote.  It  is  your 
business  to  see  that  your  neighbor  participates  in  the  Government  as 
much  as  it  is  to  know  that  he  pays  his  taxes  or  obeys  the  laws  under 
which  we  live. 

The  man  or  woman  who  fails  to  pay  income  tax  is  fined.  'The 
man  or  woman  who  fails  to  pay  State  tax  is  punished.  Their  prop¬ 
erty  is  sold.  And  yet,  many  of  the  most  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizens 
in  this  country  escape  the  vital  thing  in  government,  which  is  the 
selection  of  the  administrators  of  its  laws  and  its  business. 

Some  men  neglect  the  vote  to  evade  jury  duty  or  for  some  other 
selfish  purpose. 

Corruption  enters  into  machines  and  undesirable  bosses  sometimes 
hold  rule  because  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  country  fail  to  realize 
the  duty  to  vote. 

The  life  of  the  republic  will  be  secure  if  the  conscientious,  thinking 
women  of  the  land  go  to  the  polls. 

Candidates  and  parties  should  be  studied  and  voted  for,  not  from  a 
limited,  narrow  point  of  view,  not  because  they  have  approved  or  dis¬ 
approved  of  this  or  that  single  measure,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  be  trusted  to  carry  on  our  Government  on  the  highest  principles 
with  the  truest  comprehension  of  what  constitutes  a  nation’s  greatness 
with  practical  common  sense  and  businesslike  ability. 
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LIVING  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

BY  AMY  LAN  DON  GURLITZ 

Some  like  blue  eyes,  some  like  brown, 

Some  like  a  little  head  all  fuzzy  down. 

Others  want  red  hair,  others  want  curls, 

Some  want  little  boys,  some  must  have  girls . 

But  I’ve  noticed  none  are  sent  back — 

Blue  eyes,  red  hair,  brown  eyes  or  black. 

HTHE  gift  of  a  child  to  hungry  hearts— the  gift  of  a  home  to  a  homeless  little  one :  can  Love,  which  the  Christ 
Child  brought  to  the  world  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  find  a  more  perfect  expression  ?  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  gift-tree  an  assortment  of  girls  and  boys  of  varying  ages,  sizes,  complexions  and  talents,  waiting  to  love  and 
be  loved.  The  tree  is  our  whole  beloved  country.  Not  that  everybody  can  have  a  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen 
curls;  there  is  not  enough  of  this  type  to  go  around.  And  the  right  family  must  be  carefully  selected  to  fit  each 
gift-child.  Every  State  has  its  child-distributing  organization. 


WmXMM 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  this  Christmas  ? 


If  any  one  thing  more  than  another  can  add  to  the 
joys  of  Christmas,  it  is  music — and  the  Victrola  can 
bring  into  your  home  any  music  you  may  wish  to  hear. 

The  Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  to  which  the 
greatest  artists  have  entrusted  their  art — an  unanswer¬ 
able  acknowledgment  of  its  artistic  achievements. 
Moreover,  the  Victrola  is  the  only  instrument  specially 
made  to  play  the  records  which  these  great  artists  have 
made. 

Christmas  Day  and  any  other  day  through  all  the 
years  to  come,  the  best  or  the  newest  of  all  the  world’s 
music  may  be  yours  to  enjoy.. 

By  all  means  get  a  Victrola  this  Christmas,  but  be 
sure  it  is  a  Victrola  and  not  some  other  instrument 
made  in  imitation.  $25  to  $1500.  Victor  dealers 
everywhere. 


g|  This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
fi  word  “Victrola”  identify  all  our  products, 
jl  Look  under  the  lid  !  Look  on  the  label ! 
I  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  00. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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THE  MESSAGE  THAT 
EVERY  MORNING  BRINGS: 


m 


The  daily  bath — with  its  stimulation  of  the  skin  to  renewed  activity* 


Do  you  realize  that,  when  you  wash  your  face, 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  cleanse  it— that  your  skin 
needs  a  soothing,  restoring  influence  to  keep  your 
complexion  fresh  and  free  from  blemishes? 

Resinol  Soap  fills  this  need,  combining  as  it 

does  ideal  cleansing  qualities,  with  the  power  to  soothe 
parched,  irritated  skin,  and  protect  the  constantly 
forming  new  skin. 


That  is  why  Resinol  Soap  does  for  the  skin 

what  many  so  called  skin  beautifiers  are  supposed  to 
do — it  promotes  not  only  a  clean  skin,  but  a  healthy 
one,  and  a  fair,  clear  complexion.  It  is  a  valuable  aid 
to  rounding  out  the  beauty  of  every  day,  and  is  often 
found  among  the  toilet  requisites  of  discriminating 
women. 


Test  what  Resinol  Soap  will  do  for  you !  A  generous 
sample  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  request  addressed  to 
Dept.  9-X,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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A  BIT  OF  LAUNDRY  WORK 


WHICH  CONTINUES  THE  JUDGE’S  REAL  ADVENTURE  OF  LAST  MONTH 


No,  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  had  never  slept  on  starched  sheets  nor 
laid  my  head  on  a  starched  pillow-case.  I  had,  I  was  sure,  met  on 
several  occasions  that  atrocity  known  as  a  pillow-sham.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  stayed  overnight  at  the  house  of  a  man  whose  wife  was  noted  for 
her  extreme  and  even  painful  neatness.  Her  house  was  a  miracle  of 
high  polish.  One  felt  obliged  to  tiptoe  over  the  floors  and  up  the 
stairs.  When  I  was  shown  to  my  room  at  bedtime,  I  found  that 
the  spotlessly  white  bed  was  surmounted  by  pillow-shams  of  a  most 
rigid  and  unyielding  nature.  I  found  that  they  were  fastened  to  the 
headboard  of  the  bed  by  steel  rods  with  an  elbow  and  a  powerful 
spring  and  when  bent  beyond  a  certain  point  would  fold  up  against 
the  headboard  with  a  snap  like  the  jaws  of — well,  say  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration,  an  alligator  closing  on  a  victim  I  snapped  them  up  out 


"YOWK,”  THEY  REPLIED,  SHAKING 
THEIR  HEADS 


HE  TOLD  THEM,  BUT  THEY  DID  NOT  BAT  AN  EYELASH 


AND  I  had  tried  so  hard  and  had  been  so  proud 
of  my  success!  I  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down 
the  office.  And  I  had  left  a  woman  just  out  of  a 
sick-bed  to  straighten  out  a  mess  like  that!  That 
was  not  right.  I  must  straighten  it  out  myself. 
There  was  but  one  way:  There  was  a  laundry  in 
town.  I  telephoned  at  once.  Yes,  they  could  let  me 
have  two  strong  women  at  a  price,  provided  I  could 
get  them  up  to  the  house  in  the  storm.  I  could; 
I  would.  And  in  less  than  a  half-hour  I  stamped 
into  my  kitchen  with  two  broad,  fat,  tubby,  red¬ 
faced  laundresses,  where  I  found  my  wife  despair¬ 
ingly  trying  to  soak  out  the  rigid  clothes,  ordered 
her  to  bed,  and  again  took  charge  of  the  culinary  de¬ 
partment  with  the  disquieting  knowledge  that  from 
a  plain,  a  very  plain,  household  cook  I  had  suddenly 
become  a  full-fledged  caterer. 

The  invalid  was  quite  willing  to  go  to  bed.  She 
had  been  a  good  deal  upset  by  the  shock  and  I  was 
afraid  I  had  undone  the  devoted  and  somewhat 
unselfish  work  of  a  considerable  period,  several  days 
at  least.  So  I  gave  her  a  glass  of  hot  milk  and  a 
dose  of  lavender  and  ether  and  went  down-stairs  to 


“ME  GO!  ME  GO  QUEEK!”  THEY  QUAVERED  AS 
THEY  TORE  INTO  THEIR  CLOAKS 


“  Yowk ,”  they  replied,  shaking  their  heads  doubtfully 
and  showing  a  tendency  to  back  toward  the  wood-box. 
I  saw  it  was  no  use.  They  did  not  understand  my  Sla¬ 
vonic  dialect,  and  I  had  to  resort  to  the  sign-language. 
I  lifted  one  of  the  pillow-cases,  rubbed  my  hand  over  the 
smooth  polish,  laid  my  face  against  it,  made  a  horrible 
face  expressive  of  great  agony,  pointed  to  myself  and 
said  distinctly:  “Durn  fool.”  1  '  ■* 

“  Tee-hee-ski,  ha-ha-ha-skoff-ho-ho-skovich!”  they  roared, 
bending  over,  slapping  their  hands  together  and  nodding 
their  heads.  ‘‘Durnfool,  durnfool,”  they  added. 

They  were  not  wholly  without  some  knowledge  of  collo¬ 
quial  English :  I  felt  that  from  the  first. 

Then  I  made  the  motions  of  putting  the  clothes  in  the 
boiler,  wringing  them  out  and  ironing  them  and  they 
Continued  on  page  30 


MERE  man,  especially  a  man 
struggling  against  the  triple 
handicap  of  a  dolce  far  nienle 
disposition,  better  known  as 
bone  laziness,  the  obscurity  of 
his  professional  position  as  a 
country  lawyer  in  a  small  and 
peaceful  village,  and  a  revolt 
against  the  tyrannical  exactions 
of  a  cook,  ought  not  to  arrogate 
unto  himself  the  management  of  the  house  as  well 
as  the  office  except  under  circumstances  of  the  direst 
necessity. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
ironing  fiasco,  already  recorded,  called  for  some  prompt 
if  not  drastic  action  on  my  part.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  my  wife  was  displeased  at 
the  result  of  my  industry.  Why,  I  couldn’t  clearly 
say.  Perhaps  she  was  displeased  because  I  had  not 
starched  the  stockings,  handkerchiefs  and  shirt-waists. 
That  could  not  be  the  case,  because  she  had  been 
reduced  to  a  condition  much  like  the  sheets  and 
pillow-cases  as  soon  as  she  laid  eyes  on  them.  Possibly 
I  had  put  on  too  much  starch.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
had  I  ever  slept  on  a  starched  sheet  or  laid  my  head 
upon  a  starched  pillow-case? 

Really  I  did  not  think  I  ever 
had.  True,  in  allowing  my 
memory  to  go  sweeping  back 
over  the  long  years  of  a 
somewhat  misspent  life,  I 
clearly  remembered  to  have 
slept  in  apple-pie  beds,  and 
clearly  recollected  the  habit 
of  a  small  brother  with  whom 
I  slept  of  eating  cookies  and 
crackers  after  he  went  to  bed, 
which  caused  me  to  be  quite 
expert  in  bowing  myself  on 
my  heels  and  the  back  of 
my  head  while  with  my  hands 
I  swept  the  crums  out  of  the 
bed.  And  it  came  perilously 
near  making  me  hopelessly 
saddle-backed  for  life. 

Yes,  and  I  clearly  recol¬ 
lected  how  on  one  occasion 
a  facetious  friend  had  placed 
a  live  and  exceedingly  clammy 
eel  in  my  bed,  and  on  a  quite 
recent  occasion  a  kindly 
housewife,  at  whose  furnace¬ 
less  house  I  tarried  one  cold 
night  in  Winter,  had  placed 
in  the  foot  of  my  bed  and 
between  the  sheets  a  hot- 
water  bottle  inside  of  an  old- 
fashioned  muff,  which  caused 
me,  the  moment  my  feet 
touched  the  muff,  to  spring 
out  of  bed  with  a  wild  and 

hideous  yell,  under  the  impres-  i  STARED  AT  THE  EX- 
sion  that  the  family  cat  had  HIBITION  UNTIL  MY  EYES 
preempted  my  resting-place.  NEARLY  FELL  OUT 


FORTUNATELY  THE  SNOW  WAS  DRY  AND 
LIGHT,  AND  AFTER  A  STRUGGLE,  I  ROSE  FROM 
THE  DRIFT  LIKE  VENUS  RISING  FROM  THE  SEA 


of  the  way  and  then  went  to  bed. 

After  I  had  put  out  the  light 
I  reached  up  to  see  that  they 
were  still  in  plane;  for  I  felt  a 
bit  nervous  about  that  spring — 
I  had  heard  of  a  man  getting 
caught  in  a  folding  bed  and  spend¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
upside  down  while  the  village  was 
being  ransacked  for  a  skilled 
machinist  to  release  him — and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  everything 
was  all  right. 

I  think  I  must  have  touched  a 
hidden  spring,  for  all  of  a  sudden 
I  received  a  stinging  blow  on  the 
bridge  of  my  nose  that  had  the 
same  effect  on  me  as  if  I  had 
taken  a  sniff  at  a  bottle  of  strong 
ammonia.  When  I  recovered  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  light  a  lamp,  I  found 
that  the  spring  had  straightened 
out  the  metal  arm  and  had  given 
me  a  most  unchristian  punch  in 
the  nose.  That  night  I  slept  on 
a  contiguous  couch. 

And  so,  on  reflection,  I  came  to 
the  rather  unwilling  conclusion  that  not  only  had  I 
made  a  certain  mistake  in  starching  the  sheets  and 
pillow-cases,  but  in  performing  the  same  operation 
on  the  underwear.  Starched  underwear  was  not  the 
thing.  I  should  have  known  that.  Any  fool  should 
have  known  it.  Any  fool  but  me  would  have 
known  it. 


. 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  STORM  I  FOUGHT  MY  WAY 
DOWN-TOWN  WITH  A  BIG  MARKET-BASKET  AND 
AS  MUCH  MONEY  AS  I  COULD  COMMAND 


speed  up  the  machinery  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  had  not  conversed  with  the  women  on  the 
trip.  Indeed  the  storm  roared  so  loud  that  I 
couldn’t  have  heard  a  word  they  said.  But  what 
was  my  surprise  when  on  my  return  to  the  kitchen, 
I  found  that  they  were  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Croatians  or  Jugoslavs  of  some  kind,  and  that 
they  did  not  speak  a  word  of  English. 

This  made  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  conversation  rather  difficult. 
Still,  there  was  no  harm  trying. 

“YV7ELL,  ladies,  I  want  you  to  soak  out  these 
”  clothes  and  iron  them,”  I  said,  indicating 
the  beaver-boards  with  a  comprehensive  wave  of 
the  hand. 

“Prrfskprzewrrzinski  brrzgobskoff  bprzerymzis- 
kovich,”  soda-fountained  the  plump  lady  with 
the  cast  in  one  eye,  waving  her  hands  in  an 
explanatory  manner. 

“  Booblehoopskoff  pskrmvbdwzznskovich,”  opined 
the  lady  with  the  prognathous  jaw  and  the  pump¬ 
kin-shaped  head,  raising  her  shoulders  in  a  gigan¬ 
tic  shrug  and  speaking  in  a  voice  like  a  full  head 
of  steam  in  the  radiators. 

“Can’t  either  one  of  you  speak  a  dashed  word 
of  English?”  I  demanded,  with  pointed  impo¬ 
liteness. 

“Yowk!'’  replied  the  first  blanchisseuse  de  fin 
sententiously. 

“  Pfrrstlykrrfzwnzskovichkoffski,”  replied  the 
other  in  a  tone  that  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  language 
of  a  bunch  of  damp  fireworks  thrown  on  a  bonfire. 

“ Anterior  polio  myolitis  bronchitis  pityniasis,”  I  re¬ 
marked  fluently  and  in  an  ingratiating  manner. 

“Bdrffkrrzymdlowski  ftrrrffduschnappski,”  they  replied 
in  unison  and  with  wide  and  expectant  smiles. 

“  Chutterybooblskoff  anemia  catelepski,”  I  replied,  quickly 
pointing  to  the  razor-creased  union  suits. 


TVORY  Soap  should  be  in  your  bathroom  because  it 
offers  you  and  your  guests  the  seven  qualities  that 
people  of  refinement  want  in  a  soap  for  personal  use. 

It  is  white  It  rinses  easily 

It  is  fragrant  It  is  mild 

It  lathers  quickly  It  is  pure 

It  floats 

Has  the  soap  you  now  use  all  these  essentials  for  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  bath  and  toilet? 


Do  you  know  the  SAFE  way 
to  wash  silks  and  other  fine 
fabrics? 

Send  for  free  Sample 
package  of  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Try  it  on  any 
delicate  garment  and  you 
will  know  that  you  finally 
have  found  a  safe  way  to 
wash  your  loveliest 
clothes.  Address  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Dept.  17-L,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


IVORY  SOAP 


99&%  PURE 


The  Manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  following  general  household  soaps:  P&G  The  IVhite  Naphtha  Soap, 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  IV ashing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Gamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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“AH,  LOOK,  MY  PABLO,  IS  IT  NOT  A  MIRACLE,  EVEN  AS  I  WISHED  IT  IN  MY  HEART?” 


THE  KISS  OF  NINO  DIOS 


BY  MARY  AUSTIN 

Author  of  “Twenty-six  James  Street  ” 


HE  trouble  began  with  Pablo 
Archuleta’s  not  being  altogether 
sure  in  his  mind  why  his  wife  had 
married  him.  This  was  a  question 
about  which  none  of  the  other 
Caballeros  of  San  Juan  and  Chamita 
could  help  him.  Porque?  Any  one 
of  them  who  happened  to  be  unat¬ 
tached,  and  two  or  three  who  had 
no  business  to  be  thinking  of  any 
such  thing,  would  have  married  her  gladly.  They  called 
themselves  caballeros ;  for  had  it  not  been  known  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  days  of  Senor  Don  Juan  de  Onate  him¬ 
self,  as  San  Juan  of  the  Gentlemen?  In  proof  of  which  there 
was  always  an  air  about  the  young  men  of  those  parts,  a 
length  of  limb  and  a  slimness  of  foot  not  to  be  boasted  by 
the  youth  of  Alcalde,  say,  or  Santa  Cruz  on  the  south. 

If  you  wanted  more  proof  that  the  ancestry  of  the  com¬ 
bined  settlements  of  San  Juan  and  Chamita  was  of  the  true 
and  ancient  Castilian  stock,  was  there  not  every  now  and 
then  a  russet  head  among  them,  such  as  was  known  to  be 
possessed  by  the  royal  houses  of  Aragon  and  Castile? 
There  was,  in  point,  Rosita  Roderiguez  y  Gomez.  Rosita 
had  long  eyes  like  a  princess,  a  slimmer  foot  and  hand  than 
could  be  found  between  Taos  and  Santa  FS,  and  hair  that 
you  might  have  called  black  until  the  sun  took  it  as  she 
came  down  the  hill  from  her  father’s  house  to  the  washing- 
place.  Then  you  perceived  that  it  was  deeply  red  as 
though  it  had  been  steeped  in  the  richest  of  red  wine. 

And  this  Rosita  who  could  be  expected  to  go  on  looking 
like  a  girl  until  she  was,  oh,  at  least  twenty-five,  and  not 
to  put  on  weight  until  her  fourth  or  fifth  child,  Rosita  had 
married  herself  with  a  sheep-herder,  a  widower  with  one 
child,  a  slow  poke,  un  torpe,  as  inarticulate  as  his  own  sheep. 
It  was  unaccountable;  to  nobody  more  so  than  to  Pablo 
Archuleta  himself. 

Padre  Simon  at  San  Juan  might  have  told  something, 
but  it  was  a  fixed  item  in  the  faith  of  the  parish  Chamita 
and  San  Juan  that  Padre  Simon  never  told  even  the  good 
God  anything  that  would  get  you  in  wrong  with  Him,  but 
presented  you  in  a  state  of  comparative  specklessness  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  You  were  a  poor  soul  indeed  if  you  could 
not  apply  with  confidence  to  any  of  the  blessed  ones  after 
being  confessed  by  Padre  Simon.  What  Padre  Simon  told 
God  and  Our  Lady  about  Rosita  must  have  been  interesting. 

Rosita,  who  could  see  only  a  few  inches  of  herself  at  a 
time  in  the  fragment  of  cheap  mirror  at  the  head  of  her  bed, 
and  who  considered  red  hair  a  misfortune,  was  convinced 


A  REMARKABLE  CHRISTMAS  STORY  OF  THE  ' 
WILDLY  BEAUTIFUL  DESERT  LANDS  SOUTH 
AND  EAST  OF  THE  SIERRAS.  THE  AUTHOR 
LIVED  FOR  YEARS  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE 
DESERT,  THE  POETRY  AND  SOLEMNITY  OF 
WHICH  ARE  IN  HER  WORK 

that  more  than  a  proper  portion  of  original  sin  had  fallen 
to  her  share.  How  else  could  you  account  for  the  way 
men  looked  at  her,  and  for  the  fact  that  not  for  the  life  of 
her  could  Rosita  refrain  from  giving  them  the  little  as¬ 
sistance  that  they  seemed  to  need  to  find  themselves  in  a 
state  of  beatitude  from  which  she  so  seldom  had  the 
courage  to  pluck  them?  So  that  half  the  swains  in  Cha¬ 
mita  hung  there  like  fruit  on  a  bough  ungathered,  within 
reach  of  that  slim  hand  and  round  arm,  where  it  was  mani¬ 
festly  a  sin  to  keep  them.  This  at  least  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  other  young  ladies  of  Chamita. 

TT  IS  manifestly  unfair  that  a  girl  with  princess  eyes,  a 
lip  like  the  crumpled  petal  of  a  pomegranate  flower  and 
deep,  wine-red  lights  in  her  hair,  should  also  be  tormented 
by  the  desire  to  be  good,  but  that  was  precisely  the  case 
with  Rosita.  All  her  life  she  had  wished  nothing  else  so 
much,  so  that  when  her  mother  took  her  as  a  child  to  San 
Juan  on  la  Buena  Nocke,  the  Good  Night  of  December 
twenty-fourth,  to  receive  the  kiss  of  Nino  Dios,  she  could 
think  of  no  other  wish  to  whisper  to  it. 

“Make  me  good,  oh,  make  me  good!”  whispered  Rosita, 
and  afterward  got  herself  reproached  by  her  mother  for* 
obstinately  refusing  to  tell  what  her  wish  had  been.  For  if 
you  do  not  let  your  parents  know  what  you  have  asked  of 
Nino  Dios  on  Christmas  Eve,  how  in  the  world  can  they 
cooperate  with  His  beneficent  intentions? 

Not  that  Rosita  had  any  difficulty,  except  in  this  one 
particular  of  preventing  young  men  from  falling  in  love 
with  her.  Here  she  failed  so  scandalously  of  her  mark  that 
there  were  times  when  she  had  been  known  to  take  an¬ 
other  girl’s  young  man  away  from  her  just  to  show  that  she 
could,  or  so  at  least  they  charged  her.  When  she  added 
Pablo  Archuleta,  the  steadiest  young  man  in  Chamita,  to 
her  train,  even  her  father  called  upon  the  saints  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  that  though  she  was  undoubtedly  his  daughter, 
he  was  not  to"  be  held  responsible  for  what  happened. 
Pablo  Archuleta,  he  intimated  in  the  presence  of  Rosita, 
was  too  good  for  her,  which,  if  he  had  known  it,  was  the 
one  way  to  seal  the  fate  of  Pablo  Archuleta. 


In  spite  of  his  reputation  for  slow  wit,  Chamita  had  a 
kind  of  romantic  pride  in  Pablo.  If  one  wished  to  com¬ 
mend  a  dog  or  a  lover  one  said  “as  faithful  as  Pablo 
Archuleta.” 

Not  since  his  Luisa  had  given  up  her  life  in  giving  him 
his  Pablito,  had  Pablo  so  much  as  looked  at  a  woman, 
which  would  be  five  years  come  Guadalupe  Day  next 
after  he  had  looked  at  Rosita.  Which,  considering  that 
he  was  now  twenty-seven,  able,  as  we  say  at  Chamita,  to 
make  one  hand  wash  the  other,  was  unnecessarily  faithful. 

Since  his  wife’s  death  Pablo  always  made  a  point  of  get¬ 
ting  his  sheep  down  from  Pajarito  by  All  Souls’  day.  He 
heard  mass  in  the  church  at  San  Juan  in  the  morning  and 
then,  taking  his  Pablito  by  the  hand,  the  pair  of  them,  hav¬ 
ing  deposited  on  the  grave  of  Luisa  their  annual  tribute  of 
bright  tissue-paper  roses,  would  weep.  Pablo  at  least 
would  weep,  and  the  little  Pablito  would  shed  angel  tears 
of  sympathy,  praying  for  the  peace  of  Luisa’s  soul,  and  a 
little  perhaps  for  their  own  comforting. 

But  on  the  day  of  Todos  Santos,  when  Pablito  would  be 
six  years  old,  come  next  Guadalupe  Day,  which  is  the 
twelfth  of  December,  it  was  rumored  in  Chamita  and  San 
Juan  that  the  flock  of  Pablo  Archuleta  had  turned  south 
below  San  Ildefonso  and  fed  toward  Tesuque  where  stub¬ 
ble-fields  might  be  rented  for  the  Winter  pasture.  There¬ 
fore  it  must  be  laid  to  pure  goodness  of  heart  that  Rosita, 
when  she  went  to  the  Campo  Santo  with  her  mamaita  on 
the  morning  of  Todos  Santos,  noted  the  unadorned  grave 
of  Luisa.  Rosita  had  brought  a  wreath  of  pink  and  purple 
roses  for  Txo  Cristobal,  who  had  made  his  low  tent  in  the 
camp  of  the  saints  before  Rosita  had  been  born.  Every 
year  one  did  this,  because  it  is  undoubtedly  pleasing  to  the 
souls  in  paradise  to  be  so  remembered,  and  comforting  to 
those  who  may  be  elsewhere.  But  there  was  cousin 
Dolores  also  with  a  wreath,  and  with  a  straight  lip  and  a 
censorious  eye  for  Rosita.  Besides,  Uncle  Cristobal  had 
been  so  long  dead  that  he  must  have  worked  quite  through 
purgatory  by  this  time  and  had  no  need  of  wreaths. 


nrHEREFORE  when  Pablo  Archuleta  arrived  late  with 
-*■  Pablito  and  a  cluster  of  wild  asters  in  place  of  the  tissue- 
paper  garland  there  had  been  no  time  to  buy,  he  discovered  a 
veritable  angel  with  pomegranate  lips,  and  hair  that  had  been 
dipped  in  red  wine,  scattering  roses  on  his  wife’s  grave. 
The  eyes  were  properly  cast  down  and  remained  so  for  the 
whole  of  three  “Paters”  and  an  “Ave,”  but  when  Rosita 
looked  up  and  saw  Pablo  and  Pablito  with  their  drooping 
Continued  on  page  32 
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LISTENING  IN  ON  THE  UNIVERSE-II 

AT  THE  FRONTIER  STATIONS 

BY  MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 


"'ELEPHONE  calling,  sir!'’  your 
office  boy  or  your  private  secretary 
or  some  one  else  announces.  Or  may¬ 
be  you’re  quite  alone  at  your  desk.  The 
thing  keeps  on  ringing,  ringing. 

You’re  such  a  busy  man,  absorbed  in 
all  the  intricate  problems  you’re  trying  to 
straighten  out.  But  that  buzzing  bell. 

Dare  you  disregard  it?  Of  course  there 
may  be  a  mistake.  It  may  be  there  is  no 
one  really  on  the  wire  and  this  that  seems 
to  be  a  signal  is  no  one  calling  at  all.  But 
you  don’t  know. 

Anyhow,  just  to  stop  the  incessant  dis¬ 
turbance  of  this  insistent  bell,  I  think 
you’ll  answer  it.  Driven  by  desperation 
or  curiosity  or  both,  you’re  going  to  reach 
for  the  receiver.  You’ve  got  to  find  out. 

It  might  be  a  message  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  some  one  is  trying  to  get 
through  to  you. 

Now.  it’s  like  that  about  these  other 
signals  that  we  speak  of  as  psychic  phe¬ 
nomena.  There  may  be  nothing  in  them  at  all.  But  so 
insistent  have  they  become  within  the  past  few  years,  isn’t 
it  best  to  find  out? 

For  you  sitting  there  at  your  desk,  then,  The  Delinea¬ 
tor  starts  this  magazine  inquiry  and  invites  the  world 
to  come  to  attention.  At  least  to  these  manifestations 
let’s  answer,  “Hello!” 

So  that  if  they  are  all  a  false  alarm,  we  may  dismiss  the 
entire  disturbance  from  an  already  too  harassed  civiliza¬ 
tion’s  consciousness.  Or  if  they  are  genuine  signals,  we 
ought  to  know.  Suppose  a  message  of  importance  to  the 
race  is  struggling  through? 

We  have  experts  engaged  sitting  in  on  the  circuit  to 
find  out.  They  are  the  Honorary  Consulting  Board  al¬ 
ready  announced,  who  are  to  assist  in  the  investigation 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST,  WHERE  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  AMERICA 

PRACTICALLY  BEGAN 


of  the  phenomena  and  the  examination  of  the  data  that 
you  submit.  Any  one  who  hears  anything  or  sees  any¬ 
thing  anywhere,  you  know,  wo  want  to  have  send  it  in. 
Rumor  everywhere  says  that  so  many  of  these  mysterious 
occurrences  are  happening.  All  right,  lot’s  sift  the  rumor. 

TA  RIVEN  merely  by  desperation  or  curiosity  as  the  im- 
pelling  force,  who  shall  say  what  we  may  discover?  Not 
an  academic  idea,  but  a  vivid  human  proposition  is  in¬ 
volved.  Even  it  may  bo  a  scientific  disclosure  about  the 
nature  of  death.  Every  home  that  has  lost  a  dear  one  has 
an  interest  in  this  inquiry 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  make  it  very  much  worth 
while.  There  is  now  genuine  authority  to  give  weight  to 
whatever  the  findings  may  be.  A  real  equipment  is  avail¬ 
able.  Like  so  many  frontier  stations  set  up  to  catch  the 
signals — if  they  are  that— from  beyond  the  border-land  of 
the  senses,  science  has  at  length  established  headquarters 
for  psychical  research.  Whether  the  phenomena  occurring 
are  from  the  universe  beyond  or  whether  they  are  deep- 
seated  within  man’s  own  psyche  or  intelligence,  these  sta¬ 
tions  have  their  laboratories  at  skilled  attention  to  analyze 
the  exhibits. 


LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY, 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  WHERE  ACA¬ 
DEMIC  LEARNING  IS  “LISTENING  IN’’ 

setts,  Emerson  Hall  of  Philosophy  stands, 
a  stately  stone  building  at  the  edge  of  the 
Harvard  Campus.  It  was  here  that  psy¬ 
chology  was  founded  in  America  by  Wil¬ 
liam  James  whose  declaration  of  faith  in 
his  “Final  Impressions,”  published  in  1909, 
fortifies  the  pioneer  professors  who  are 
to-day  exploring  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  whatever  else  can  be  found  within  us. 
What  William  James  said  about  psychic 
phenomena  was  this:  “When  imposture 
has  been  checked  off  as  far  as  possible, 
when  chance  coincidence  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  for,  when  opportunities  for  normal 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  subject  have 
been  noted,  in  a  good  medium  there  is  a 
residuum  of  knowledge  displayed  that 
can  only  be  called  supernormal.  The  me¬ 
dium  taps  some  source  of  knowledge  not 
open  to  ordinary  people.  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  for  the  presence  in  the  midst  of  all  the  humbug  of 
really  supernormal  knowledge.” 

To  study  this  unknown  realm  which  William  James  had 
sighted,  a  group  of  people  a  while  ago  contributed  a  special 
fund  by  way  of  an  endowment  for  this  psychological  de¬ 
partment  which  he  founded.  One  of  the  contributors, 
America’s  most  celebrated  woman  architect,  Theodate 
Rope,  the  wife  of  John  Wallace  Riddle  long  associated 
with  the  United  States  Diplomatic  corps,  added  another 
gift  in  the  salary  for  a  fellow  in  psychic  research.  To  this 
fellowship  was  appointed  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Troland,  who 
has  now  joined  our  Delineator  Consulting  Board. 

TT  IS  an  unusual  combination  of  scientific  qualifications 
which  Dr.  Troland  brings  to  the  consideration  of 
psychic  phenomena.  Himself  the  son  of  a  retail  hardware 
merchant  at  Malden,  Massachusetts,  and  a  member  of  the 
Malden  Center  Methodist  Church,  his  scientific  inheri¬ 
tance  comes  through  an  ancestral  line  that  relates  him  to 
the  great  Lord  Kelvin  and  other  as  noted  scientists. 
While  distinguished  as  a  philosopher,  psychologist  and 
physicist  and  engaged  as  a  lecturer  on  psychology  at 
Harvard  University,  Dr.  Troland  is  also  a  practical 
research  engineer  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kal- 
mus,  Comstock  and  Westcott,  Inc.,  of  Boston.  For  his 
psychical  research  investigations  he  has  invented  and 
constructed  an  interesting  and  elaborate  mechanical  appa¬ 
ratus  for  the  testing  of  telepathy  in  the  Harvard  Labora¬ 
tory.  It  was  this  past  year  exhibited  before  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  A  special  report,  is  embodied 
in  his  monograph,  “A  Technique  for  the  Experimental 
Study  of  Telepathy  and  the  Alleged  Clairvoyant  Proc¬ 
esses.”  He  is  the  coauthor  of  the  valuable  scientific 
work,  “The  Nature  of  Matter  and  Electricity,”  and  many 
papers  on  vision  and  the  eye,  and  is  the  inventor  of  new 
processes  in  photography.  During  the  war,  as  member 
of  two  subcommittees  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
and  his  engineering  firm,  he  did  important  work  in  the 
problems  of  aviation  and  submarine  warfare. 

All  the  way  across  our  American  continent  in  the  new¬ 
est  architecture  rises  another  institution,  whose  walls  of 
learning  have  had  time  to  accumulate  neither  ivy  growth 
nor  outworn  traditions.  Set  on  the  broadest  campus  in 
the  world  and  with  a  department  of  psychical  research 
endowed  with  nearly  a  million  dollars,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  in  California,  the  youngest  great  col¬ 
legiate  institution  in  the  world,  is  eagerly  searching  to 
find  out  the  ultimate  truth  about  the  soul.  There  are 
libraries,  laboratories  and  all  sorts  of  electrical  devices 
Continued  on  page  8  3 


And  to  these  important  centers  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  globe,  we  link  up  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
through  the  members  of  the  Consulting  Board.  It  is  these 
great  experts  from  the  frontier  stations  who  have  consented 
to  direct  you  in  this  magazine  undertaking.  And  we  feel 
that  you  will  wish  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  back¬ 
ground  from  which  psychology  launches  the  greatest 
psychic  research  enterprise  the  world  has  yet  witnessed. 
So  we  introduce  these  celebrities  to  you  through  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  their  scholastic  environment  and  the  statement 
of  their  psychological  creeds. 

On  our  own  Atlantic  coast  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 


THEODATE  POPE  (MRS.  RIDDLE),  LEADING  WOMAN  ARCHI- 
TECT,  WHO  IS  INTERESTED  IN  PSYCHIC  RESEARCH 
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THEY  TRANSPORTED  EMILY  TO  THE  AIRY  QUIET  OF  SARAH’S  APARTMENT 


SOMETHIN  G  -  AROUND  -THE-  CORNER 

BY  GRACE  SARTWELL  MASON 

Author  of  “The  Shadow  of  Rosalie  Byrnes,’’  etc. 


HEN  Sarah  Cabot  became  possessor 
of  Lawrence  Revenel’s  book  on 
Arabia — having  gone  without  a  new 
hat  to  order  the  fascinating  volume 
from  Boston — she  was  obliged  to 
keep  it  under  a  neat  pile  of  flannelet 
nightgowns  in  her  middle  bureau- 
drawer.  Which  was  as  funny  as  it 
was  pathetic,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  two  flying  years  Sarah 
would  be  forty.  She  was,  moreover,  a  large,  competent, 
square-rigged  woman — the  last  adjective  was  hers — who 
managed,  on  an  almost  invisible  income,  to  keep  open  the 
old  Cabot  house  in  Greenfields  and  to  make  of  it  a  harbor 
in  time  of  storm  for  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  aged 
cousins  and  aunts.  She  had  heard  herself,  with  perfect 
equanimity,  called  an  old  maid  from  the  time  she  was 
twenty-six,  and  it  would  seem  that  at  last  she  had  earned 
the  right  to  read  even  the  wildest  literature  in  public. 

But  the  trouble  was  that  underneath  the  competent 
calm,  the  common-sense  sobriety  of  her  exterior,  she  knew 
that  she  was  romantic,  and  this  knowledge  shook  her 
nerve.  In  Greenfields,  to  be  romantic  without  ridicule 
you  must  be  under  seventeen  or  frankly  feeble-minded. 
But  when  you  are  nearing  forty,  with  a  rugged  figure,  a 
sense  of  humor  and  a  large  capacity  for  abnegation,  then 
romance  becomes  but  a  shamefaced  hunger,  hidden  away 
and  taken  out  only  on  moonlit  nights  when  you  sit  alone 
on  the  back  porch  in  order  to  leave  a  clear  deck  for  various 
nieces  and  their  suitors. 

And  as  for  hunger,  it  is  a  word  never  used  except  in 
connection  with  one’s  dinner.  Thus  Sarah  would  have 
died  rather  than  admit  the  great  longing  of  her  life.  She 
had  had  it  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl,  a  hunger  for 
travel.  Not  mere  journeyings  and  junketings.  What  she 
wanted  was  something  raw,  something  outlandish.  She 
wanted  to  see  countries  that  were  indecent,  blazing,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  orchids  are,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible. 
She  wanted  to  see  countries  where  there  was  no  order  save 
nature’s,  no  finicky  cleanness;  where  life  sauntered  by 
with  flowers  in  its  hair;  where  one  could  weep  aloud  or 
dance  for  joy  without  an  eyebrow  being  lifted. 


THIS  THREE-PART  SERIAL  BY  A  FAVORITE 
DELINEATOR  AUTHOR  IS  A  STORY  OF  MYS¬ 
TERY  AND  ROMANCE  THAT  TOUCH  THE 
LIFE  OF  AN  EVERY-DAY  WOMAN.  THERE  ARE 
SURPRISES— THERE  IS  LOVE— AND  FOR  GOOD 
MEASURE  THERE  ARE  TWO  HEROES  AND 
TWO  HEROINES 

But  naturally  she  could  never  voice  these  longings  in 
Greenfields.  And  so  she  took  it  out  in  reading  Lawrence 
Revenel.  He  had  exactly  the  mixture  of  scientific  pre¬ 
cision  in  facts  with  a  sense  of  the  color,  mystery  and 
beauty  of  strange  countries  that  she  best  liked.  She  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  the  same  insatiable  hunger  that  she 
had,  only  he  had  fed,  and  she  had  remained  tied  hand  and 
foot  in  a  New  England  village.  Not  that  she  consciously 
repined — she  was  too  busy  and  too  humorous  for  such 
weakness.  But  on  the  day  when  release  came  to  her, 
then  she  knew  how  starved  she  had  been. 

For  as  she  read  the  letter  from  the  lawyer,  beginning, 

Dear  Madam: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  under  a  clause  in  the 
will  of  my  late  client,  Mrs.  Ophelia  Downing,  you  have  become 
a  beneficiary - - 

something  like  a  throb  of  pain  shot  through  her  chest,  and 
then  it  was  as  if  wings  swiftly  sprouted  on  her  shoulder- 
blades  and  heels.  Her  imagination,  long  denied  and 
hushed  up,  suddenly  blazed.  She  went  straight  home, 
informed  a  dumfounded  cousin  and  aunt — who  had  come 
to  stay  two  weeks  and  had  remained  all  Summer— that 
Ophelia  Downing,  her  mother’s  schoolgirl  chum,  had  left 
her  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  New  York  City,  and  she  was 
taking  the  night  train  to  look  at  it. 

Then  she  sat  up  all  night  in  the  day  coach,  and  when 
she  got  out  of  the  train  in  the  Olympian  twilight  of  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  she  was  trembling  with  antici¬ 
pation. 

The  astonished  lawyer,  coming  down  to  his  office,  found 


awaiting  him  a  tall,  square-shouldered  woman,  whose  hat. 
trimmed  and  retrimmed  by  the  village  milliner,  sat  at  a 
careless  and  somewhat  rakish  angle  upon  her  thick  and 
virile  brown  hair.  She  had  a  rose-leaf  skin,  and  it  occurred 
to  the  lawyer  first  that  this  was  an  incongruity,  but  second 
that  she  would  be  a  handsome  woman  if  she  had  ever 
given  herself  a  real  thought,  tie  saw  that  underneath 
the  amused  gleam  in  her  Yankee  blue  eyes  there  was  an 
eagerness  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  occasion.  For  in 
his  opinion  the  bequest  to  which  Sarah  Cabot  had  fallen 
heir  was  nothing  to  be  largely  elated  about. 

“It  is  a  large  old  studio  building,  interesting,  but  in  a 
poor  location,”  he  explained.  “However,  we  can  doubt¬ 
less  dispose  of  it  for  you.  It  is  on  the  East  River.” 

“The  East  River!”  she  breathed. 

He  misunderstood  her  tone.  “Yes,  too  bad,  isn’t  it? 
But  I  understand  a  candy  factory  may  locate  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  we  may  be  able  to  get  an  offer  from  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

rFHE  studio  building  turned  out  to  be  a  block  of  old  red- 
brick  houses  converted  into  one  straggling  whole.  The 
lawyer  explained  that  an  upper  floor  had  been  added  to 
give  the  necessary  skylights.  At  each  end  of  the  block 
houses  had  been  taken  in  to  form  two  short  ells  that  ran 
to  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  there  their  old-fashioned 
bay  windows  overhung  the  brown  tides  of  the  river  above 
the  gray-stone  confining  walls.  Between  the  two  ells  a 
neglected  garden-spot  exhibited  some  grass-grown  gravel 
paths  and  the  fragile  hardiness  of  two  ailanthus  trees. 
Some  transitory  sculptor  had  left  behind,  as  his  signature 
to  the  house  that  had  sheltered  him,  a  futuristic  Naiad, 
stepping  out  of  a  pool  long  since  dry. 

“We’ll  start  at  the  top  of  the  house,”  said  the  lawyer, 
beginning  to  climb  stairs.  “I  believe  the  studios  on  the 
top  floor  are  all  vacant  at  this  time  of  the  year.” 

“Yes,  I  want  to  go  to  the  top,”  murmured  Sarah. 

The  upper  halls,  quiet  and  deserted,  had  a  hot  smell 
of  dust  and  old  wood,  and  the  ghosts  of  long-since-smoked 
cigarets.  They  creaked  and  sagged  underfoot. 

“The  whole  building,”  said  the  lawyer  disdainfully, 
“might  better  come  down.” 
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IN  A  SORT  OF  SLEEP-WALKING  TERROR,  ALTHOUGH  SHE  WAS  WIDE  AWAKE,  WITH  HER  EYES  FIXED  ON  THE  DOOR 


Sarah  said  nothing.  She  pressed  on  behind  the  lawyer 
as  he  unlocked  and  opened  doors,  and  suddenly  she 
darted  ahead  of  him  to  a  window. 

They  had  come  to  the  studio  suite  in  the  end  of  the  ell 
that  overhung  the  river.  A  great  sweep  of  hazy  sky,  the 
pale-brown  river,  and  on  either  hand  bridges  flung  across 
like  airy  fantasies,  pale  blue-gray  in  the  haze.  And 
under  them  boats  glided  and  steamed  and  fussed.  Sarah 
gazed  and  gazed  while  her  eyes  slowly  dilated.  She 
flung  up  the  window  and  sniffed  the  air.  As  it  happened, 
a  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  southeast.  There  was 
in  it  actually  a  faint,  ghostly  reminiscence  of  the  sea. 

Sarah  turned  to  face  the  politely  waiting  lawyer.  “I 
have  decided  to  live  here  for  a  few  months,”  she  said 
briefly.  ‘‘I  want  to — to  look  about  a  bit  before  I  decide 
whether  to  sell  or  not.  I  suppose  there  is  a  janitor  on 
the  place  who  can  tell  me  which  one  of  these  studios  I 
could  have?  I  should  want  one  with  the  river  view.” 

‘‘You  will  find  this  upper  floor  very  lonely,”  said  the 
lawyer.  ‘‘Except  for  the  opposite  wing,  it  is  always 
deserted  at  this  time  of  the  year.  You  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  that  the  studios  in  the  main  part  of  the  building  are 
all  shut  up.” 

He  pointed  from  a  window,  and  Sarah  then  saw  what 
she  had  not  taken  in  before,  a  row  of  five  small  doors, 
each  with  its  high,  square  window  beside  it,  that  were 
evidently  the  rear  doors  of  the  row  of  studios  that  faced 
the  north  and  street  side  of  the  building.  This  row  of 
studios  was  in  the  added  top  story  of  the  block,  and  their 
rear  doors  all  gave  on  to  a  sort  of  promenade,  about 
fifteen  feet  wide,  which  was  formed  by  the  roof  of  the  story 
below.  This  long  promenade  ran  from  wing  to  wing,  and 
there  was  a  door  opening  on  to  it  from  the  apartment  in 
which  Sarah  stood. 

TN  THE  opposite  or  north  whig  there  was  also  a  door  open- 
1  ing  on  to  the  promenade.  But  this  door  was  different 
from  the  others  in  quite  a  striking  way.  It  was  a  jade- 
green  door  with  black  panels  over  which  romped  two 
golden  dragons,  spirited  and  outlandish.  A  wide  awning 
of  black  and  yellow  stripes  covered  this  doorway,  and  under 
It  Sarah  could  see  a  deck-chair,  screened  by  a  number  of 
queer  little  dwarf  trees  in  jade-colored  pots,  and  guarded 
by  two  elephants  in  some  sort  of  pottery. 

The  elephants,  the  dwarf  trees,  the  flaming  awning,  all 
lay  there  before  her,  quiet,  bizarre  and  unreal,  as  if  she  had 
dreamed  them.  But  as  she  stared,  something  moved 
behind  the  deck-chair,  and  the  next  moment  there  walked 
out  on  to  the  roof  promenade  a  cat,  the  most  ruffianly, 
sinister  cat  she  had  ever  seen.  Its  body  was  striped  like 
the  domestic  tabby,  but  its  face  was  black  as  coal,  and  in 
this  blackness  gleamed  a  yellow  eye,  literally  an  eye,  for 
the  other  was  closed.  It  possessed  but  the  stump  of  a 
tail. 

And  yet  there  was  a  certain  majestic  diablerie  about 
this  singular  cat  as  it  proceeded  to  promenade  up  and  down 
the  roof. 

“Who  lives  in  that  side  of  the  house?”  Sarah  asked. 

She  asked  this  question  idly,  with  merely  the  pleasant 
country  instinct  to  know  who  one’s  neighbors  are,  and 
little  did  she  dream  that  she  was  about  to  receive  the  big 
thrill  of  her  life. 

“That  apartment,”  said  the  lawyer,  looking  through 
the  far-away  section  of  his  eye-glasses  at  the  striped  awn¬ 
ing  and  the  pottery  elephants,  “was  leased  in  the  Spring 
by  Lawrence  Revenel.  I  understand  he’s  a  writer,  trav¬ 


eler,  and  so  on,  but  as  he  is  a  man  of  means,  you  may  be 
assured  of  his  responsibility — eh?” 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Sarah  had  spoken.  But  in  truth 
it  was  merely  her  soul  that  had  cried  out.  She  was  con¬ 
scious  that  all  this  must  be  a  dream.  Things  of  this  sort 
did  not  happen  to  her,  to  Sarah  Cabot.  She  felt  some¬ 
thing  trembling  inside  her  from  sheer  humble  amazement. 

“I’ll  fetch  the  janitor,”  said  the  lawyer.  “He’ll  know 
which  of  these  studio  apartments  is  rented  and  which  not.” 

She  heard  his  neat  footsteps  receding  down  the  creak¬ 
ing  hall,  and  she  was  alone  with  the  satanic  cat,  the  row 
of  closed  doors,  the  bits  of  fantastic  decoration  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  the  long  deck.  And  at  her  right  were  boats, 
bridges,  a  crawling  river,  masts  in  the  distance,'  and  in  her 
nostrils  a  tarry,  provocative  smell.  She  shivered  with 
delight.  It  was  all  so  different  from  home!  At  this  very 
minute  Cousin  Mattie  and  Aunt  Sarah  would  be  mildly 
wrangling  over  whether  they  should  have  creamed  onions 
or  warmed-over  mashed  turnip  for  dinner,  there  would 
be  a  sound  of  carpet-beating  in  the  air,  and  the  horse- 
drawn  bus  from  the  Paul  Revere  House  would  go  jogging 
past  to  meet  the  noon  train. 

Sarah  screwed  her  eyes  tight  shut.  “O  God,”  she 
prayed,  “I  want  to  be  alone.  I  love  my  relatives,  God, 
but  I  want  just  to  sit  still  here  and  look  at  the  river  and 
the  boats  going  by.  I  want  to  be  eccentric,  God” — she 
opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  grimly — “and  I’m  going  to 
be!”  she  added. 

She  walked  a  little  way  along  the  deck.  She  could 
look  straight  out  over  the  neglected  gardens  to  the  river. 
A  great  sweep  of  view  was  before  her  eyes,  and  a  breeze 
blew  across  the  roofs  laden  with  stirring  odors,  the  dank, 
pungent,  smoky,  tarry  breath  of  the  East  River.  She  did 
not  see  that  it  was  an  insignificant,  muddy  stream,  for  to 
her  it  was  the  way  out,  the  something-around-the-corner 
for  which  she  had  been  waiting  all  her  life. 

Her  head  went  up.  She  stood  there,  staring,  the  wind 
whipping  her  skirts  back.  She  did  not  know  it,  but  she 
might  have  served  as  the  gallant  figurehead  on  the  prow 
of  a  great  boat,  a  figurehead  of  “Victory,”  indomitable, 
maternal  of  figure,  but  young  of  eye. 

A  man  coming  out  of  the  jade-green  door  stopped  sharply 
in  the  act  of  easing  his  large  frame  into  the  deck-chair, 
and  stared  at  this  unexpected  figure.  There  was  a  dis¬ 
quieted  gleam  in  his  eye  as  he  retreated  backward  through 
the  doorway.  And  Sarah,  whose  ears  were  as  keen  as  an 
Indian’s,  caught  the  fault  echo  of  something  that  sounded 
like  a  groan  as  the  door  slammed  shut  again. 

YV/ITH  a  barrel  of  provisions  from  her  own  orchard  and 
™  garden  and  followed  by  the  bewildered  outcries  of  her 
family,  Sarah  Cabot  took  possession  of  her  inheritance. 
In  the  top  of  the  south  wing  of  the  building  she  established 
herself,  in  the  somewhat  haphazard  menage  of  an  artist 
who  did  not  purpose  to  return  to  the  city  until  Christmas. 
She  removed  a  melancholy  purple  masterpiece  from  above 
the  mantel  and  pinned  up  the  map  of  the  world. 

“There!”  she  sighed  with  satisfaction.  “There’s  no¬ 
body  to  ask  what  in  time  I  want  with  that  thing  on  the  wall!” 

She  moved  a  chair  out  on  to  the  deck  and  induced  the 
janitor  to  stretch  an  awning  above  it.  Day  after  day, 
evening  after  evening,  she  sat  there.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  was  not  afraid  to  look  dreamy.  She  folded 
her  hands  in  the  frankest  idleness;  she  projected  her  spirit 
on  freed  wings  out  to  all  those  ports  of  the  world  she  had 
thought  of  with  hunger  and  longing. 


The  voice  of  the  city  came  to  this  lofty  promenade- 
deck  softened  by  the  intervening  story.  In  the  short 
September  twilights  all  the  upper  floor  of  the  building 
showed  blank  and  silent  windows,  the  row  of  studio  doors 
opening  on  to  the  promenade  were  locked,  and  the  place 
seemed  waiting  drowsily  for  its  tenants  to  return. 

Sometimes  when  darkness  had  fallen  Lawrence  Revenel 
came  out  of  his  painted  door  and  slid  cautiously  into  his 
deck-chair.  She  could  see  the  red  end  of  his  cigar  per¬ 
forming  half-circles  through  the  dark.  The  one-eyed 
cat  sat  near,  with  its  toes  tucked  under  it.  All  three  of 
them  sat  still  and  stared  at  the  lights  of  Long  Island  City, 
of  Blackwell’s  Island,  of  the  tiny  lighthouse  on  the  reef. 
The  festooned  lights  of  the  bridges  flung  themselves  across 
the  darkness,  miracles  of  beauty,  the  dirty  river  turned 
itself  to  a  silver-shot  ribbon  of  deepest  claret  and  jade. 
Sarah  Cabot  had  never  been  really  happy  before,  and  she 
knew  it.  She  would  have  liked  to  go  on  like  this  forever, 
she  told  herself. 

XJUT  the  trouble  was  that  Sarah  was  too  alive  to  be  a 
recluse.  She  had  not  been  in  the  building  two  weeks 
before  she  knew  half  the  people  in  it,  starting  with  the  jan¬ 
itor’s  family  and  winding  up  with  the  old  gentleman  on  the 
third  floor,  who  asserted  that  he  spoke  twelve  languages, 
and  if  he  knew  one  more  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
rent.  It  was  not  surprising  that  when  Lawrence  Revenel 
called  to  make  an  inquiry  about  renewing  his  lease  he 
stayed  an  hour  when  he  had  not  intended  to  remain  two 
minutes.  There  was  something  beautifully  human,  candid 
and  sweet  about  Sarah. 

He  came  stalking  across  the  promenade,  which  by  this 
time  Sarah  called  “the  deck,”  at  dusk  one  evening,  with 
the  expression  of  a  man  who  has  prodded  himself  into 
attending  to  a  bit  of  business  that  bores  him  dreadfully. 
Sarah  looked  up  with  eyes  flaming  amazement  to  find 
him  bowing  stiffly  at  her  elbow.  She  had  not  expected 
ever  to  exchange  the  least  monosyllable  with  the  author 
of  the  book  on  Arabia. 

The  evening  was  hot,  and  he  wore  a  rumpled  suit  of 
white  drill  that  suggested  the  tropics.  His  thick,  iron-gray 
hair  was  perfectly  brushed,  but  when  he  walked  it  was 
obvious  that  physically  and  perhaps  spiritually  he  had 
let  down  the  merest  trifle.  His  feet  shuffled  a  bit  and  his 
eyes  were  tired  and  empty.  There  was  something  about 
the  lined  rigidity  of  his  face  and  the  poise  of  his  rather 
leonine  head  that  suggested  to  Sarah  that  here  was  a 
man  self-willed,  autocratic  and  fierce-tempered,  who  had 
come  up  against  some  fact  that  had  shaken  his  spirit,  or 
that  had  caused  him  to  pause  and  question  his  own  spirit. 

He  had  a  disjointed  way  of  speaking,  looking  away  at 
the  horizon  as  he  did  so,  as  if  the  necessity  of  words  made 
him  miserable. 

“Hear  there’s  talk  of  tearing  the  place  down,”  he  said. 
“Ramshackle  old  hole — rather  fond  of  it — people  don’t 
find  one  here — must  know  about  the  lease  before  I’m  off 
again.” 

“It  won’t  be  torn  down  right  away,”  replied  Sarah.  And 
then  considered  her  remark  with  some  surprise,  for  only 
that  morning  a  letter  had  come  from  her  oldest  brother-in- 
law  strongly  advising  her  to  sell  the  place  and  put  her 
money  in  the  canning  factory  at  Greenfields.  She  half  felt 
that  it  would  be  her  duty  to  do  this.  But  now - 

“I’ve  wanted  all  my  life,”  she  heard  herself  saying  con¬ 
fidentially,  “to  sit  still  and  watch  boats  go  by.  Of  course, 
Continued  on  page  50 
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THE  MAGIC  WREATH 

BY  CHRISTINE  WHITING  PARMENTER 


A  CHRISTMAS  LOVE-STORY 


,!DO  YOU  REMEMBER,  DON,  HOW  WE  USED  TO  GATHER  the  DARLING  LITTLE  CONES  AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME? 


T  WAS  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  little 
restaurant  was  almost  empty.  At 
one  end  of  the  lunch-counter  was  a 
college  boy,  conversing  affably  with 
a  car-conductor  who  indulged  in  a 
roast-beef  sandwich  before  starting 
on  his  evening  run.  At  one  of  the 
tables  sat  a  chorus-girl  from  a  near¬ 
by  theater,  her  anxious  eyes  on  the 
clock.  At  another  was  a  clerk  from 
the  corner  drug-store,  still  wearing  his  white  coat  despite 
the  zero  temperature  without. 

It  was  a  queer  little  restaurant.  Its  bare  tables  and 
paper  napkins  made  no  appeal  to  a  fastidious  public;  yet 
they  came:  ladies  in  lovely  gowns,  and  men  in  evening 
clothes,  lured,  perhaps,  by  Mrs.  Mahoney’s  cooking  and 
a  certain  Bohemian  atmosphere  about  the  place.  They 
came  and  rubbed  elbows  with  the  chorus-girls  and  car- 
conductors  and  the  employees  of  the  big  department-store 
around  the  corner.  And  though  the  little  room  was 
seldom  crowded,  it  was  rarely  empty,  for  even  after  meal 
hours  there  were  the  artists  and  singing-teachers  in  the 
rooms  above  who  ran  down  for  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of 
milk. 

For  every  morning  Mrs.  Mahoney’s  brother.  Joe  came 
In  from  the  country  on  his  motor-truck,  bringing  milk,  and 
vegetables  in  season,  and  the  eggs  and  butter  that  supplied 
his  sister’s  spotless  kitchen.  He  brought  also  a  joke  and 
smile,  and  sometimes  a  bag  of  rosy  apples  for  little  Ned, 
Annie  Brown’s  small  brother,  who  had  never  walked  like 
other  little  boys. 

To  Annie  Brown,  who  waited  on  table  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  the  little  restaurant  spelled  Romance.  She  loved 
to  serve  the  lovely  ladies  in  their  soft  gowns.  She  thrilled 
at  the  spotless  collars  of  their  escorts,  young  men  im¬ 
maculately  shaved,  who  sometimes  left  as  much  as  a 


quarter  of  change  behind  them;  but  she  served  no  less 
faithfully  the  tired  seamstress  who  stopped  for  boiled  rice 
and  muffins  on  her  way  from  work,  and  whose  only  tip 
was  a  grateful  “Thank  you.’’ 

But  the  object  of  Annie’s  adoration  was  the  young  man 
who  came  with  the  girl  artist.  The  girl  lived  four  flights 
up  in  the  Studio  Building,  the  very  building  that  sheltered 
in  its  basement  the  little  restaurant.  This  adoration  was 
not  because  the  man  invariably  left  a  quarter  tucked 
modestly  beneath  his  plate,  so  that  Annie  had  no  chance 
to  thank  him,  but  because  of  the  way  he  advised  with  her 
about  the  menu,  and  his  smile  when  he  thanked  her  for 
a  suggestion. 

“Those  apple  turnovers  were  bully,”  he  would  say  grate¬ 
fully.  “Thank  you  so  much  for  telling  me  about  them.” 
Or,  “These  fishballs  are  ‘just  like  mother  used  to  make,’  ” 
and  he  would  smile:  a  boyish  smile  that  included  Annie 
as  well  as  the  girl  artist,  and  that  made  the  little  waitress 
feel  herself  a  part  of  the  romance  going  on  before  her. 

"COR  it  was  a  romance;  Annie  was  sure  of  that,  though  she 
didn’t  quite  understand  about  the  girl.  She  was  poor, 
Annie  knew  by  the  carefully  darned  gloves  and  the  crepe 
waist  which  had  seen  many  launderings.  Yet  it  was  a 
poverty  which  might  easily  deceive  a  man,  thought  Annie 
wisely,  because  the  girl  wore  her  clothes  with  an  air  that 
defied  their  shabbiness.  Her  hat,  cleverly  rebuilt  from 
one  season  to  another,  might  have  come  from  an  up¬ 
town  shop;  and  her  suit,  to  which  she  added  an  interlin¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall — Annie  discovered  it  when  she  hung  it  on 
the  clothes-rack  in  the  corner — was  undoubtedly  well 
cut.  Yes,  the  girl  was  poor,  like  many  another  girl  who 
lived  in  the  big  building,  and  painted,  or  sang,  or  wrote 
for  a  scanty  living;  and  the  man — was  different. 

He  wasn’t  just  like  the  men  who  came  in  evening  clothes 
with  the  ladies  in  shimmering  gowns.  To  be  sure,  his 


collar  was  just  as  spotless,  and  there 
was  nothing  threadbare  about  his 
clothes;  yet  he  had  about  him  the 
air  of  a  man  who  worked,  which  was 
strange,  because  he  regarded  money 
lightly,  thought  Annie,  remembering 
the  quarters. 

He  adored  the  girl.  Less  watchful 
eyes  than  Annie’s  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that.  Sometimes  he’d  seem 
to  forget  his  supper  altogether,  and 
just  sit  looking  at  her,  until,  she’d 
call  him  back  to  earth  with  some  re¬ 
mark.  Once,  when  the  girl  looked 
especially  tired,  Annie  saw  him  reach 
across  the  little  table  and  take  her 
hand;  and  was  surprised  and  almost 
angry  to  see  the  girl  draw  away  as  if 
displeased. 


COMETIMES  Annie  caught  scraps  of 
^  their  conversation,  like  the  night 
when  the  girl  opened  her  portfolio 
and  handed  him  some  pictures.  They 
were  pretty  pictures  of  pretty  girls, 
each  showing  unusually  fine  teeth. 

“That’s  the  stuff!”  said  the  young 
man  warmly.  “Daily’s  Dauntless 
Dentifrice  is  an  assured  success.  Some 
peaches  those!” 

“Peaches!”  echoed  the  girl  scorn¬ 
fully.  “ Pot-boilers 7” 

The  young  man  laughed,  then  he 
saw  tears  in  the  girl’s  eyes  and  leaned 
across  the  table,  speaking  too  softly 
for  Annie’s  ears.  The  girl  wiped  her 
eyes  and  tried  to  smile. 

“You  don’t  know  anything  about 
it,”  she  said  unsteadily.  “Every¬ 
thing’s  come  so  easy  to  you.” 

“Not  everything,”  said  the  man 
gently. 

Had  any  one  accused  Annie  Brown 
of  eavesdropping,  she  would  have 
been  horrified.  The  people  who 
frequented  the  restaurant  were,  to 
the  little  waitress,  a  fascinating  book 
of  which  she  never  tired.  And  this 
man  and  girl  she  had  come  to  regard 
as  her  especial  property.  She  was 
hardly  conscious  of  listening  as  she 
returned  from  the  kitchen  with  Mrs. 
Mahoney’s  hot  mince  pie. 

“And  you  still  think,”  the  man  was 
saying  earnestly,  “that  a  career  is 
more  to  be  desired  than — other  things?” 

“How  can  I  tell?  I  have  never  had  a  career,”  said  the 


girl  bitterly. 

“And  the — other  things?” 

“I  have  tasted  those — in  a  measure,’ 
flushing. 


she  answered. 


“XTOT  in  full  measure,”  said  the  man.  He  had  pushed 
his  plate  aside  and  was  leaning  forward.  “Not  as  I 
would  give  them  to  you,  Ruth.  Do  you  really  think,  dear 
giil,  that  a  career  will  bring  you  more  happiness  than 
would  a  hearth-fire  of  your  own,  and  a  row  of  Christmas 
stockings  such  as  your  mother  can  remember?” 

Something  indescribable  in  his  voice  caused  Annie 
Brown’s  heart  to  lose  a  beat.  It  was  plain  also  that  the 
girl  was  affected.  There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
Annie  had  never  seen  there,  as  if  she  were  seeing  visions 
or  dreaming  dreams.  Then  she  drew  in  her  breath  quickly 
and  reaching  for  her  pictures,  put  them  in  the  portfolio 
and  arose. 

“Did  you  almost  bewitch  me,  Don?”  she  queried  lightly, 
“or  was  it  those  horrid  pot-boilers?  I’ve  been  discouraged 
enough  to-day  to  resort  to — anything.  Come;  we  are 
late  now  if  we’re  to  catch  Sargent.” 

The  man  also  arose,  his  dessert  untouched,  and  Annie 
noticed  that  his  face  was  white.  His  nice  mouth  looked  a 
trifle  stern,  but  he  said  nothing  as  he  helped  the  girl  into 
her  coat.  He  even  forgot  to  nod  good  night  to  Annie; 
but  he  didn’t  forget  the  quarter.  Annie’s  eyes  dimmed 
for  a  moment  when  she  saw  it.  She  hated  to  keep  it, 
when  his  meal  had  ended  badly ;  yet  it  was  that  much  more 
toward  the  wlieel-chair  she  had  promised  Neddy. 

The  wheel-chair  had  been  Annie’s  goal  for  a  long  year. 
Each  dime  and  quarter  that  she  received  in  tips  was  1  rea~ 
sured  carefully  for  this  purpose.  But  tips  of  any  kind  vere 
Continued  on  page  62 
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THE  POWER  OF  CONTRAST 
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IT  WAS  the  most  beautiful  day  in  sixty  years.  Now  I  have  to  enter  it  by  the 
fair,  convenient  gate  of  once  upon  a  time,  for  I  have  forgotten  the  year  and  the 
month.  It  was  a  Summer  day,  under  a  deep-blue  sky,  and  the  hills  and 
valleys  were  very  green  in  the  warm  sunlight.  Memory  walked  beside  me  waving 
her  magic  wand,  and  lo!  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  gathered  about  us  and  in  their  midst 
was  Youth  and  its  happiness,  both  half -forgotten. 

My  golden  day  began  on  the  summit  of  Waterman  Hill.  Often,  when  a  little 
lad,  sitting  between  my  father  and  mother  on  the  buggy-seat,  I  had  ridden  over  its 
great,  high  terrace  and  looked  down  upon  the  vast,  level,  wooded  plain  stretching 
away  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the  chasm  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  had  seen  the 
smoke  of  its  steamers  and  of  distant  villages  on  the  plain.  It  was  one  of  those  vil¬ 
lages — seven  miles  away — toward  which  we  slowly  journeyed  on  a  narrow,  stony 
road.  That  village  was  my  Thrums — a  blessed  capital  overflowing  with  candy  and 
figs  and  raisins  and  honey  and  filled  with  enchanting  odors  and  colors  and  in¬ 
viting  shiny  things.  There,  too,  was  a  one-armed  man  who  wore  soft  black  clothes 
and  white  linen  and  a  high,  shiny  hat  and  who  had  a  masterly  and  continuous 
habit  of  expectoration,  and  a  man  with  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and  one  with  a  great 
wen  on  his  neck.  What  a  thrilling  and  breathless  fear  I  had  of  these  last  two!  I 
clung  to  my  father’s  hand  when  they  were  near,  yet  I  loved  to  look  at  them. 
Always  when  we  went  back  up  the  toilsome  road  toward  home  I  was  sick  with 
weariness  and  headache,  but  I  carried  with  me  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  sheer 
preeminence  of  that  village. 

Now,  again,  in  my  middle  manhood,  after  years  of  struggle  in  New  York,  I  had 
come  back  up  the  old  familiar  highway  to  the  summit  of  the  first  stairway  of  the 
hills.  There  were  the  smooth  and  fruitful  acres — none  like  them  in  the  whole 
countryside— where  I  was  born.  The  cabin  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  burned  on  a 
day  beyond  the  reach  of  my  memory,  and  now  just  below,  in  Paradise  Valley,  stood 
the  handsome  brick  house  which  my  father  built  when  I  was  a  little  lad.  It  was 
once  palatial,  and  I  can  not  allow  that  it  is  less  than  handsome  even  in  this  day  of 
wrecked  illusions.  It  reminded  me,  first  of  all,  of  that  day  when  the  carpenter 
slapped  my  small  hand  for  its  familiarity  with  his  shiny  tools.  They  were  not  to  be 
played  with.  The  most  promising  and  delightful  things — guns,  for  instance — were 
not  to  be  played  with.  Then  I  thought  of  old  Unde  Sam  Miner  who  used  to  work 
for  us — how  at  the  day’s  end  he  would  sit  on  the  little  veranda  and  play  his  flute 
and  sing  and  tell  stories ;  how  I  used  to  hear  him  talking  and  laughing  with  himself 
as  he  worked  alone  in  the  field,  and  how,  when  I  tried  to  break  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  share  its  enjoyment,  he  would  turn  and  say  with  just  a  touch  of 
impatience:  “Little  boy,  you  better  go  back  to  the  house.  Yer  mother  wants 
ye.  Like  as  not  she’ll  give  ye  some  pie  an’  cakes.” 

TJ  UT  I  knew  a  good  man  when  I  saw  him  and  was  not  easily  to  be  turned  away. 

I  loved  the  man  and  I  knew  not  why.  I  suppose  it  was  because  he  had  no  need 
of  my  company.  Indeed  he  could  have  had  no  better  company  than  himself,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  imagination,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  merry  heart  had  its  own 
sufficient  remedy  for  loneliness.  As  I  thought  of  him  and  those  others,  they 
loomed  into  greatness,  out  of  the  far  past,  so  simple  were  they,  so  brave,  so  faithful, 
so  loving,  so  merry-hearted.  They  had  lived  in  a  lonely  land,  but  were  not  so 
lonely  as  we. 

I  went  down  the  same  old  cow-path  that  my  bare  feet  had  traveled  long  before, 
through  the  green  pasture  and  across  Tinkle  Brook  in  whose  ample  flood  filled  with 
monsters  as  long  as  a  man’s  finger  I  had  fished  and  tried  to  swim.  It  had  been  the 
Mississippi  of  my  boyhood — -a  thing  regarded  with  respect  and  sometimes  with 
terror  and  always  with  a  degree  of  fear.  It  had  lost  its  amplitude.  Had  it  grown 
old  and  slow?  No,  it  was  the  same  old  Tinkle  Brook,  but  I  was  different. 

There  were  the  familiar  stalks  of  blue  iris  bending  over  the  stream  and  black¬ 
birds  piping  in  the  tree-tops  and  “boom!  boom!  boom!  boom-boom-boom-boom!”  the 
muffled  drum  of  a  partridge  up  there  in  the  hazel-bushes.  What  a  reveille  was 
that!  I  began  to  hear  voices  and  to  see  moving  figures  in  the  camp  of  memory. 
They  went  with  me  as  I  stepped  across  the  brook  and  tramped  on  through  the  open 
pasture.  Suddenly  I  stopped.  The'  still  air  was  filled  with  music.  It  was  like 
the  hum  of  the  E  string  of  a  violin  gently  touched  with  the  bow.  Oh,  yes — -the 
sound  of  bees’  wings  flashing  through  the  air — another  voice  of  long  ago.  In  the 
hazel-bushes  I  stopped  suddenly.  A  partridge  went  out  of  them  like  a  noisy 
rocket.  Near  me  on  the  road  was  the  old  schoolhouse.  A  curious  memory 
came  into  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  it.  For  a  time  I  used  to  limp  when  I  went  to 
school  there  because  the  fiddler  limped  and  that  was  the  only  feature  of  his  great¬ 
ness  which  I  found  it  possible  to  imitate.  True,  I  had  tried  the  way  he  had  of 
talking  through  his  nose,  but  I  had  never  dared  to  carry  it  beyond  secret  sessions. 

When  the  others  asked  why  I  limped,  I  used  to  say  it  was  because  I  had  “sprung” 
my  ankle.  I  remembered  the  big  girl,  Edna,  who  could  hit  so  hard  with  her  left 
hand,  and  the  hot  day  when  I  had  foolishly  put  on  style  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  pinched  my  feet  and  had  gone  with  my  parents  to  hear  Elder  Whitfield 
preach.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  everlasting  sermon.  For  years  after  that 
day  the  voice  of  a  minister  went  to  my  feet,  in  a  way  of  speaking. 

I  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  grove  and  began  to  wonder  why  I  had  been  so 
thril’ed  by  these  small  events  of  my  walk.  Was  it  not  because  they  were  so  in 
contrast  with  the  tremendous  epic  stir  and  vigor  of  the  great  city  in  which  I  had 


lived  so  long?  How  strongly  I  had  felt  it  those  first  days  of  my  exile.  At  first  it 
had  pained  and  bewildered  me.  Then  I  took  my  place  in  the  line  of  march.  I 
had  lived  in  this  land  of  little  things  until  I  was  twenty-two.  Then,  suddenly, 
around  the  turn,  as  it  were,  I  came  upon  the  great  caravan  with  its  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners  and  joined  its  endless,  noisy  quest.  I  had  been  like  a  colt  under  the  spurs— 
fleet,  eager,  tireless.  What  an  inspiration  I  found  in  the  music,  the  art,  the  theater! 
It  had  been  largely  due  to  the  contrast  of  the  city.  I  was  unspoiled  then.  The 
illusion  of  the  theater  was  new  to  me.  Its  emotions  had  not  been  impaired  by  long 
familiarity.  They  had  come  to  me  in  the  season  of  understanding  when  childish 
things  were  being  put  aside;  in  the  season  of  new  resolutions,  of  the  final  girding  for 
the  long  trail.  What  a  theater  it  was!  Booth  and  Barrett  and  the  mighty  Sal- 
vini  and  MacCullough  and  Irving  and  Jefferson  and  Raymond  and  Modjeska  and 
Janauschek  and  Ristori!  No  one  could  see  them  without  a  deeper  love  of  honor 
and  fidelity  and  virtue.  Always  that  had  been  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
Then  there  were  the  great  Beecher  and  the  thunderous  Talmage.  Every  one  who 
came  to  New  York  went  to  hear  their  trumpet  tongues  proclaim  the  truths  of 
God. 

ALL  this  inspiration  had  been  at  my  command  just  when  I  needed  it.  It  had 
kindled  a  fire  in  me.  My  imagination  had  often  led  me  up  to  the  gate  of  re¬ 
spectable  accomplishment,  only  to  find  it  locked.  I  had  long  searched  for  its  key. 
Now  in  a  new  contrast— in  the  little  things  of  this  quiet,  familiar  countryside- 
had  I  found  the  key  at  last. 

Lincoln  once  said:  “If  you  want  to  feel  the  power  of  contrast,  just  go  to 
meetin’  with  your  wife’s  hat  on  your  head.” 

Just  beyond  the  hill  was  the  house  where  I  had  spent  my  later  boyhood.  The 
farms  had  been  through  a  period  of  low  prices  and  hard  times.  I  found  that  the 
door-yard  was  a  museum  of  rubbish.  The  neat  and  cleanly  fireside,  hallowed  by 
the  merriment  and  mourning  of  those  most  dear  to  me,  had  come  to  evil  days. 
Some  of  the  clapboards  were  falling  from  the  house.  The  evergreens  had  been 
neglected.  On  the  front  steps  an  unclean,  ragged  man  stood  looking  at  me. 
“Hello!”  I  said. 

“Hello!”  he  answered,  “but  before  we  go  any  further  I  want  to  know  who  you 
be.  I’m  a  little  partic’lar  who  I  ’sociate  with.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  me?”  I  asked. 

“B’iled  shirt  an’  collar  an’  clothes  without  any  ventulition,”  he  remarked. 

‘ ‘  Y ou  ain ’ t  up  to  the  mark.  I  belong  to  the  airystockracv .  ”  (I  adopt  this  spelling 
as  a  means  of  interpretation.) 

“You’ll  find  me  a  good  feller,”  I  said. 

“Sometimes  a  good  feller  ain’t  good  fer  anything  else,”  he  retorted.  “What’s 
yer  name?”  I  told  him.  He  expressed  astonishment. 

“Well,  your  respectability  ain’t  made  ye  savage,”  said  he. 

“How  are  you  getting  along?”  I  asked. 

“Just  livin’.  Farmin’  is  played  out.” 

“Quit  it,”  I  said. 

“Can’t,”  said  he. 

“Why  not?” 

“Mortgaged.  What  can  I  do?” 

“You  look  as  if  you  might  die  without  trying  very  hard.” 

“Can’t,”  said  he. 

“Why  not?” 

“Mortgaged  again!  Wife  and  fam’ly!  Ain’t  no  right  to  die.” 

rT~lHE  money-lender  of  the  neighborhood  drove  in — an  elderly  man  with  keen,  gray 
1  eyes  under  long,  silver  tufts  and  a  stern  face,  deeply  furrowed.  I  remembered 
him.  At  one  time  or  another  he  had  held  a  mortgage  on  every  acre  of  the  country¬ 
side.  The  tenant  introduced  me. 

“Were  you  Paul  Bacheller’s  boy?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“If  your  father  had  stayed  here  an’  kep’  you  on  the  farm,  it  wouldn’t  look  as  it 
does  now.” 

“No,”  said  the  tenant.  “The  farm ’d  look  better,  but  he’d  look  a  darn  sight 
worse.” 

I  went  away  in  the  early  dusk  of  the  evening  for  my  tramp  back  to  the  village. 
It  was  a  memorable  walk.  In  it  was  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  my  own  story. 
For  the  first  time  I  had  begun  to  see  and  feel  the  wonderful  background  of  my  life — 
the  splendor  of  its  hills  and  valleys,  the  beauty  and  mystery  in  its  great  forest,  the 
humor,  the  wisdom,  the  kindness,  the  strong  humanity  of  its  people. 

Without  my  background  and  my  intimate  knowledge  of  it  I  am  sure  that  my 
life  would  have  scored  a  more  signal  failure. 

Our  people  are  crowding  into  cities,  forgetting  that  they  offer  the  worst  possible 
environment  for  the  young.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  and  pleasure  are  so  vastly  im¬ 
portant  to  us.  They  are  really  side  issues.  They  have  no  right  to  our  best  energy. 
They  are  mere  details  full  of  danger.  The  main  thing  is  the  good  of  the  young,  the 
making  of  men  and  women.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  great  spirit  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  flat.  What  would  become  of  a  poet  surrounded  by  steam  heat  and 
canned  music  and  chimriey-pots  and  the  shallow  affection  of  a  hired  mother? 
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“SO  THEY’VE  BEEN 


SAYING  TO  YOU  THAT  YOU  HAVE  NO  SYMPATHY  WITH  ’EM?” 


ISTER  SUE 


BY  ELEANOR  H,  PORTER 

Author  of  “Just  David,”  “  Pollyanna,”  Mary  Marie,”  etc. 


S  YET  Martin  Kent  had  not 
visited  the  Gilmores  at  all.  He 
was  to  have  come  once,  and  the 
day  was  set  by  himself;  but  when 
Sister  Sue  wrote  him  that  Katy  had 
just  gone,  and  gave  a  very  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  the  household 
under  her  own  somewhat  unskilled 
management,  he  had  written  back 
at  once  that  he  could  not  think  of 
adding  his  presence  to  her  already  overburdened  shoulders, 
and  that  the  last  thing  they  should  have  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  company.  He  sent  a  book  and  a  box  of 
candy;  and  his  letter  to  Sister  Sue  was  very  kind  and 
affectionate. 

Sister  Sue  reminded  herself  of  this  last  very  earnestly 
in  the  first  flush  of  her  disappointment  that  he  was  not 
coming.  Not  until  the  letter  had  arrived,  saying  that  he 
would  not  spend  the  week-end  with  them  after  all,  had  she 
quite  realized  how  much  she  had  been  looking  forward 
to  the  little  visit  as  a  welcome  break  in  the  dead  monotony 
of  her  existence.  Not  until  she  knew  that  she  was  not  to 
see  him  did  she  remember  what  a  lot  of  things  she  was 
treasuring  up  to  tell  him,  funny  occurrences  that  would 
make  him  put  back  his  head  and  laugh.  How  she  loved 
to  hear  Martin  Kent  laugh!  Queer  speeches  that  he  might 
like  as  copy,  for  instance.  She  wanted  to  ask  his  advice, 
too,  about  numberless  matters.  Most  of  all,  she  wanted 
somebody  out  of  the  old  life  to  sit  down  and  talk  with,  so 
that  she  might  forget,  for  one  little  minute,  perhaps,  that 
the  old  life  was  not  still  hers. 

And  when  the  letter  came,  and  she  knew  that  all  these 
anticipated  pleasures  were  not  to  be,  she  was  disappointed 
and  perhaps  just  a  bit  angry  at  first.  Then  very  hastily 
and  very  earnestly  she  reminded  herself  of  how  affectionate 
and  tender  the  letter  was,  and  that  after  all  he  was  really 
doing  it  for  her  good,  so  as  not  to  add  to  her  burdens. 
She  said  this  to  May,  too,  when  May  showed  great  anger 
at  the  news;  but  May  only  expressed  her  vexation  even 
more  vehemently  and  added  the  tart  assertion : 

“Well,  if  he  was  my  lover,  Sue  Gilmore,  and  he  turned 
down  a  visit  to  me  like  that,  I’d  know  the  reason  why,  or 
he’d  get  a  piece  of  my  mind.” 

“Nonsense!  Why,  he  told  the  reason,  didn’t  he?  He 
said  he  didn’t  want  to — to  add  to  our  burdens.” 

“Humph!  If  he’d  wanted  to  see  us  very  badly,  I  fancy 
he  wouldn’t  stop  to  think  whether  he  was  adding  to  any¬ 
body’s  burdens  or  not.” 


YOU  MAY  BEGIN  THE  STORY  HERE 

Sister  Sue  is  mother  as  well  as  sister  and  daughter  to 
the  Gilmore  family.  Including  Katy  and  Mary  in 
the  kitchen,  they  call  on  her  for  everything,  when  she 
wants  to  give  up  all  her  time  to  her  music  for 
which  Signor  Bartoni  says  she  has  great  talent. 
Martin  Kent,  her  fiance,  complicates  ?natters,  too,  for 
he  wants  her  to  marry  him  immediately.  She  decides 
to  agree  to  this  and  go  right  on  ministering  to  the 
family,  when  her  father  suddenly  loses  his  money  and 
his  health.  Unaccountably,  no  more  is  said  of  the 
marriage;  there  is  no  one  to  nurse  Mr.  Gilmore  or 
make  the  new  life  possible  but  Sue.  She  does  the 
packing  up  for  the  move  to  the  tiny  village  in  V ermont 
where  they  plan  to  go,  while  May  and  Gordon  make 
a  gay  round  of  farewells.  In  the  new  and  trying  days 
in  Gilmoreville,  Granny  Preston,  the  former  caretaker 
of  the  Gilmore  house,  is  Sister  Sue’s  only  comfort. 
When  Katy  leaves  in  a  temper,  Mrs.  Preston  lends 
Sister  Sue  big  gingham  aprons  and  teaches  her  how  to 
boil  and  bake  things. 

But  Sister  Sue  said  “Pshaw,”  and  “Hush,”  and  “Non¬ 
sense,”  very  sharply,  but  quickly  and  with  much  em¬ 
phasis.  It  looked  almost  as  if  she  had  thought  of  that 
same  thing  herself. 

And  she  had.  That  had  been  one  of  the  reasons  why 
she  had  so  hurriedly  reminded  herself  that  the  letter  was 
very  affectionate  and  very  lover-like.  It  was  at  times  like 
these  that  Sister  Sue  could  not  help  remembering  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  marry  him  in  June  which  she  had  never  been  asked 
to  renew.  Not  that  she  wanted  him  to  mention  it,  of 
course,  if  he  did  not  want  to,  but  when  one  had  once 
agreed  to  a  date,  it  made  one  feel  queer  not  to  have  one’s 
lover  say  something. 

THE  only  great  “arteest”  she  had  any  prospect  of  being 
^  at  present,  had  to  do  with  flour-sifters  and  rolling-pins. 
Better,  then,  to  keep  her  mind  on  the  flour-sifter  and  the 
rolling-pin,  she  declared. 

But  however  earnestly  she  thus  adjured  herself,  and 
however  “foolish”  it  might  be  to  allow  such  thoughts  to 
occupy  her  mind,  there  were  times  when  Sister  Sue  found 
herself  utterly  unable  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  that  led  through  pots  and  pans  and  kettles  to  her 
kitchen  stove.  In  her  thoughts — though  they  were  bit¬ 
terly  hopeless  thoughts  now — she  was  still  swaying  count¬ 


less  thousands  by  the  magic  of  her  fingers,  and  she  was  still 
bowing  her  thanks  to  the  clamorous  “Encore,  encore, 
Susanna  Gilmore,  encore!” 

All  this  was  in  her  thoughts.  But  in  her  speech  there 
were  only  the  pots  and  pans  and  dust-cloths  of  her  every¬ 
day  living.  Sister  Sue  could  control  her  tongue  if  not  her 
thoughts.  If  it  did  no  good,  but  rather  harm,  to  think 
of  joys  that  had  been,  it  certainly  could  do  even  less  good 
to  talk  of  them.  So  Sister  Sue  laughed  and  joked,  and 
made  light  of  pies  that  “ran  out”  and  cakes  that  burned; 
and  merrily,  many  times  a  day  she  said:  “Oh,  well,  it 
doesn’t  matter!”  or  “It  might  be  a  whole  lot  worse!”  or 
words  of  like  import,  hoping  in  this  way  really  to  help  the 
others  and  herself  along  the  hard  road  they  were  traveling. 
And  she  honestly  thought  she  was  doing  it. 

A  ND  then  came  the  incident  of  the  beefsteak  pie.  It  was 
not  a  good  pie.  The  meat  was  tough,  and  the  crust, 
though  light,  was  very  yellow,  with  darker  spots  like  plums 
scattered  through  it.  The  spots  did  not  taste  at  all  like 
plums,  however.  They  had  a  curious,  most  unpleasant 
flavor  not  unlike  the  flavor  of  the  crust  itself,  only  much 
worse.  The  top  of  the  pie,  when  Sister  Sue  brought  it  to 
the  table,  displayed  a  beautiful  golden-brown  crust,  and 
looked  most  appetizing.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  the 
disappointment  was  all  the  greater  when  the  pie  was  cut 
and  served,  and  May  and  Gordon,  avowedly  “starved  to 
death,”  took  generous  mouthfuls  of  that  yellow  crust, 
each  mouthful,  as  it  happened,  splotched  with  a  big,  dark 
yellow  “plum.” 

“Great  Scott!”  sputtered  Gordon,  as  soon  as  he  could 
clear  his  mouth  and  speak.  “What  are  you  giving  us 
now?  Did  you  build  this  with  soap?” 

At  the  same  minute  May  reached  for  her  glass  of  water. 

“Ugh!  Sue,  Sister  Sue!”  she  choked.  “What  is  it?” 

Sister  Sue,  flushing  hotly,  nibbled  at  the  crust,  and  made 
a  wry  face. 

“I  haven’t  the  least  idea,”  she  sighed,  with  a  shrug  as  of 
resignation.  “Mrs.  Preston  told  me  just  how  to  make  it, 
and  I  did  it.” 

TOHN  GILMORE,  his  face  plainly  indicative  of  the 
J  bad  taste  in  his  mouth,  carefully  pushed  the  pie-crust 
to  one  side  of  his  plate.  He  looked  up  as  Sister  Sue 
spoke. 

“Why  don’t  you  let  Katy  do  the  cooking?”  he  asked 
with  gentle  irritation,  giving  another  poke  at  the  offending 
food  upon  his  plate. 
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THEY  WERE  TOGETHER  AT  LAST  OUT  UNDER  GOD’S  BLUE  SKY 


“Katy  isn’t  here,  father.”  Sister  Sue  had  told  him  this 
perhaps  twenty  times  already,  but  there  was  only  a  half- 
suppressed  sigh  as  she  told  it  now  for  the  twenty-first  time. 

“You  bet  she  isn’t!”  corroborated  Gordon  meaningly, 
making  a  very  great  show  of  trying  to  cut  a  piece  of  meat. 

“Yes,  I  guess  we  know  that  all  right,”  chimed  in  May  in 
an  aggrieved  voice. 

Sister  Sue  laughed  lightly. 

“Now  that  isn’t  a  mite  complimentary  to  my  cooking,” 
she  pouted  in  mock  dismay.  “But,  come,  it  might  be  a 
lot  worse!  The  gravy’s  good,  anyway.  I’m  glad  of  that. 
It’ll  be  lovely  on  the  baked  potatoes.” 

“Will  it,  indeed?  I’m  glad  you  think  so!”  Gordon 
spoke  with  the  sarcasm  of  a  hungry  man  who  has  been 
offered  a  stone  for  bread. 

But  it  was  from  May  that  came  the  avalanche. 

“YYLAD?  Of  course  she’s  glad!  She’s  glad  for  every¬ 
thing,”  stormed  the  girl  with  sudden  wrath.  “She  likes 
things  here,  Gordon.  She  likes  the  house  and  the  town 
and  the  people  in  it.  She  likes  to  be  without  lights  and  gas 
and  hot  water,  and  no  maid  at  all.  She  likes  it,  likes  it!” 

“Why,  May!”  gasped  Sister  Sue  unbelievingly. 

“Well,  you  do,  you  know  you  do,”  retorted  May. 
“You  don’t  mind  things  here  at  all,  and  you  know  it.  You 
don’t  mind  horrid  old  smelly  kerosene  lamps,  and  wearing 
old  clothes,  and  doing  your  own  work.  You’re  always 
laughing  and  saying  it  might  be  worse,  and  never  mind! 
And  you  don’t  care  a  bit  how  we’re  suffering.  You  try 
to  make  us  like  it,  too.  Here  you  are  even  trying  to  make 
us  like  this  soapy  old  pie  to-day!  But  you  can’t  do  it. 
We’re  hungry.  We  want  something  to  eat.  And  you 
laugh  and  tell  us  to  eat  the  gravy  on  our  baked  potatoes, 
that  it’ll  be  lovely!  Lovely,  indeed!  If  you’d  only  show 
some  sympathy  with  what  we  have  to  bear,  we  wouldn’t 
mind  it.  We  could  stand  things.  But  you  don’t  care. 
You  know  you  don’t  care.  You  like  it  here.  You  laugh, 
no  matter  what  ’tis,  and  tell  us  it  might  be  worse.  But  I 
tell  you  it  couldn’t  be  worse!  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  what  we  have  every  single  day  of  our  lives — here!" 

And  with  a  choking  sob  May  pushed  back  her  chair  and 
rushed  from  the  room. 

Sister  Sue’s  hands  shook  a  little  when  she  cleared  off  the 
table  that  noon.  They  still  were  not  quite  steady  all  the 
while  she  was  washing  the  dishes  and  putting  the  kitchen  in 
order.  May  did  not  come  in  to  help.  But  Sister  Sue  was 
apparently  very  cool  and  calm  when  she  ran  up  the  back 
stairs  at  two  o’clock  to  Mrs.  Preston's  rooms. 

“JyJRS.  PRESTON,  what  is  it  that  ails  things  when 
A  they’re  yellow,  and  taste  awfully,  like — like  soap?”  she 
demanded  a  little  breathlessly,  dropping  into  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Preston’s  shrewd  blue  eyes  twinkled  as  she  an¬ 
swered  : 

“Sal’ratus,  most  likely.  What  is  the  matter  now?” 

“But— you  told  me  to  use  it,  Mrs.  Preston!  You  said 
when  I  used  sour  milk  to  put  in  saleratus.  And  I  did.” 

“How  much?” 


“Oh,  I  put  in  enough,”  cried  Sister  Sue  quickly.  “I 
know  I  did  that;  for  after  I  got  the  dough  almost  mixed — - 
it  was  for  a  beefsteak  pie-crust — I  couldn’t  remember 
whether  I’d  put  in  the  saleratus  or  not.  So  I  put  in  the  full 
dose  then,  so’s  to  be  sure  to  have  plenty.  I  knew  enough 
not  to  try  to  be  economical  over  that!"  she  finished,  in 
obvious  pride  of  well-doing. 

“Oh,  you  did!  Well,  I  guess  you  did  put  in — a  plenty.” 
Mrs.  Preston’s  shoulders  were  shaking  with  poorly  sup¬ 
pressed  mirth. 

Sister  Sue  lifted  her  chin  a  little. 

“Well,  wliafc  have  I  done  now?”  she  demanded.  “Oh, 
I  know  I’ve  done  something,  of  course!”  She  spoke  with 
much  bravado ;  but  there  was  a  tense  harshness  in  her  voice 
that  hinted  at  tragedy,  which  should  have  given  warning, 
but  it  did  not. 

“You  put  in  just  two  times  too  much,  child;  an’  sal’¬ 
ratus  ain’t  a  thing  ter  stand  no  triflin’.  Oh,  I  know  how  it 
looked — yaller’s  saffron,  an’  brown  spots  all  through  it 
that  tasted - ” 

“I  found  out  how  they  tasted,”  interrupted  Sister  Sue 
bitterly.  The  bravado  was  all  gone  now.  There  was  left 
only  the  tragedy  in  her  voice. 

She  fell  silent  then,  gazing  moodily  out  the  window. 

For  a  time  the  little  old  woman  watched  her  over  the 
tops  of  her  glasses.  Then  she  spoke. 

“Now,  listen,  deary.  I  just  wouldn’t  let  a  little  thing 
like  too  much  saleratus  sp’il  my  life,”  she  began  soothing¬ 
ly.  But  Sister  Sue,  as  if  stung  into  instant  action,  sprang 
to  her  feet. 

“CPOIL  IT?  Why,  of  course  not!”  she  cried  in  a  blithe 
^  voice,  beginning  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room.  “But 
then,  I  couldn’t  spoil  it,  Mrs.  Preston.  You  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  I  like  the  town  and  the  house  and  the  people.  I 
like  to  be  without  lights  and  hot  water  and  gas  and  tele¬ 
phones.  I  like  kerosene  lamps  and  old  clothes.  And  I 
like  beefsteak  pie  that’s  all  yellow  and  brown  and  tastes 
like  soap!” 

Sister  Sue  stopped  for  breath,  but  only  for  breath. 
Before  the  dumfounded  little  woman  in  the  big  chair 
could  speak,  Sister  Sue  was  hurrying  on  again,  her  feet 
still  restlessly  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

“And  I  haven’t  a  bit  of  sympathy  with  anybody  who 
doesn’t  like  them.  I’m  always  laughing  and  singing,  and 
saying  that  it  doesn’t  matter,  and  it  might  be  worse,  and 
anyhow,  we  can  be  glad  the  gravy’s  good  for  the  baked 
potatoes;  and  so  of  course  I  haven’t  any  sympathy.  And 
that’s  because  I  like  it,  I  like  it!" 

“Come,  come,  child,  I  ain’t  deaf  nor  blind,”  declared  the 
irate  little  old  woman  with  an  impatient  gesture;  “an’  I 
ain’t  such  a  big  fool  as  some  folks  thinks  I  am.  Now  you 
might  just  as  well  own  up.  They  said  it,  that  brother  an’ 
sister  of  yours.  They  said  you  didn’t  have  no  sympathy 
with  ’em,  just  because  you  don’t  growl  an’  scold,  an’ 
find  fault  all  the  time  like  they  do.” 

Sister  Sue  wheeled  agitatedly  and  stopped  short. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Preston,  I  didn’t — I  never  did  say — that!” 


“Maybe  not;  but  I  did,”  smiled  the  old  woman  grimly. 
“An’  ’twas  true,  too.  You  can’t  deny  it.” 

Sister  Sue  flushed  a  vivid  scarlet. 

“I  know;  but — that  is,  I  mean,”  she  stammered,  “they 
didn’t  say  it  just  like  that;  and — and  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  anything,  ‘  anyway.  They — they  were  just  hungry 
and  disappointed  over  that  pie,  you  know.  And  really, 
Mrs.  Preston,  it  did  taste  awfully — that  pie!” 

“An’  you  told  them  to  never  mind,  and  it  might  be  worse, 
an’  the  gravy  was  good,  anyhow.  Now,  didn’t  you?” 

“Well,  I — I  only  meant  to — to  help.” 

“And,  of  course,  as  long  as  you  like  it  here  so  well,  an’ 
like  ter  cook  an’  wash  dishes,  an’ - ” 


“T  IKE  IT!  Like  it!”  stormed  the  girl.  “Do  you  suppose 
I  can  like  it  when  all  the  time  I’m  thinking,  thinking,  of 
what  I  want  to  do — of  what  I  might  have  done?  And  I 
was  going  to  do  it.  I  was  going  to  do  something  really 
worth  while.  I  was  going  to  make  them  all  proud  of  me. 
And  I  could — I  know  I  could!  I  could  feel  it  in  me.  And 
Signor  Bartoni  said - 

Once  again  she  told  the  story.  On  and  on  she  talked, 
feverishly,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks  flushing,  her 
whole  self  tingling  with  the  joy  and  relief  of  pouring  into 
sympathetic  ears  the  pent-up  yearnings  and  heart-burn¬ 
ings  of  long  weeks  of  silence.  And  so  vividly  did  she  draw 
the  picture  that  even  the  little  old  woman  opposite,  to 
whom  music  meant  the  church  hymnal  and  “The  Maid¬ 
en’s  Prayer,”  caught  a  fleeting  vision  of  a  radiant  Sister 
Sue  bowing  her  appreciation  of  a  clamorous  “Encore, 
encore,  Susanna  Gilmore,  encore!” 

Then  for  both  of  them  the  sudden  descent  to  earth. 

“But  what — what  am  I  saying?”  cried  Sister  Sue,  sinking 
into  her  chair  again.  “I — I  didn’t  mean  to  say — all  that,” 
she  sighed  wearily. 

“Humph!”  The  little  old  woman’s  eyes  were  very 
bright.  “They  know  about  this,  I  suppose — your  brother 
an’  sister?” 

“That  I  wanted  to  become  a  concert  pianist?  Oh,  yes,” 
nodded  Sister  Sue  with  indifferent  acquiescence. 

“Then  what  makes  ’em  think  you  like — this?” 

The  girl  laughed  a  little  bitterly. 


“YAH,  I  suppose  because  I — I’m  always  telling  them  that 
^  we  can  be  glad  the  gravy’s  good  with  the  potatoes, 
anyway,”  she  shrugged.  “It  was  only  that  I  was  trying  to 
help  make  things  easier,”  sighed  the  girl  half  apologetically, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

“An’  they  wa’n’t  in  the  mood  ter  have  things  made 
easier  that  way.” 

“Apparently  not,”  agreed  Sister  Sue;  then,  with  spirit, 
she  amended:  “But  it  really  doesn’t  do  any  good  to 
keep  fretting  over  things  we  can’t  possibly  help,  you 
know.” 

“Maybe  not.  Still,  I  think  I’d  try  it,  if  I  was  you,” 
suggested  the  little  old  woman  imperturbably. 

“You  would — what?”  frowned  the  girl. 

Continued  on  page  4  1 
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IT  WAS  UNFORTUNATE  THAT  UPON  THE  VERY  DAY  BEFORE  EMILY’S  ARRIVAL  THERE  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  A  QUARREL 


THE  GLEAM 

BY  FANNY  HEASLIP  LEA 


ISS  VIRGINIA  HOWELL  married 
Harvey  Miles  the  year  she  left  col¬ 
lege,  which  might  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  undue  haste  on  her  part,  but 
she  did  not  leave  it  until  she  was  al¬ 
most  twenty-four,  and  Harvey  was 
not  the  man  to  be  kept  waiting. 
Put  off  by  Virginia,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  married  some  one 
else,  and  Virginia  knew  it.  Not 
that  he  would  ever  have  cared  for  some  one  else  in  the  same 
way.  With  the  entire  force  of  his  deeply  passionate 
nature  he  was  in  love  with  Virginia,  but  he  would  not  have 
allowed  her  or  any  other  woman  to  bankrupt  his  life. 
Which,  also,  Virginia  knew:  it  gave  him  an  added  value  in 
her  eyes. 

Virginia  knew  that  in  Harvey  she  had  found  the  man  to 
make  life  worth  living.  She  knew  what  she  meant  to  him 
and  what  he  meant  to  her.  She  loved  her  freedom — it  had 
barely  tried  its  wings — -but  she  was  willing  to  limit  it  there¬ 
after  by  his  approval.  When  she  was  not  deliciously  dazed 
by  the  sweep  and  fury  of  his  attack — he  was  a  wonderful 
lover — she  tried  to  reason  things  out  along  parallel  lines 
and  succeeded  as  well  as  might  have  been  expected. 

He  had  the  qualities  she  admired  most  in  a  man:  honesty, 
bravery  and  intelligence.  He  was  inclined  to  be  arrogant, 
but  that  meant  a  sense  of  success  on  the  way.  He  had  a 
streak  of  whimsy,  without  which  she  could  have  loved 
no  man,  being  one-eighth  Celt  herself,  and  he  wanted 
her. 

After  all,  that  last  thing  tipped  the  scales.  Reason  made 
feeble  going  in  the  presence  of  instinct. 

Virginia  married  him,  as  her  great-grandmother  had 
married  her  great-grandfather:  because  they  wanted  each 
other. 

That  she  could  have  done  without  higher  mathematics, 
of  course. 

How  do  the  fairy-tales  put  it?  “So  they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  ever  after!” 

Virginia  and  Harvey  were  married  and  lived — even  as 
you  and  I. 


THEY  DO  LIVE  HAPPILY  EVER  AFTER,  BUT 
NOT  WITHOUT  SOME  ADJUSTMENTS  AND 
CONCESSIONS  AND— QUARRELS.  THEY  HAVE 
TO  SIT  TIGHT  AND  WAIT  UNTIL  IT  ALL 
COMES  RIGHT  AGAIN.  “THE  GLEAM”  IS  A 
MARRIED  LOVE  STORY,  WRITTEN  WITH  THE 
AUTHOR’S  USUAL  CONVINCING  CHARM. 
ALL  READERS  WILL  FIND  IN  IT  SOMETHING 
WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT 

The  first  year  they  had  a  tiny  apartment  on  Jackson 
Street;  an  apartment  in  which  the  living-room  was  only  just 
big  enough  to  hold  all  the  wedding-presents  except  one 
vase,  which  they  heartily  loathed;  in  which  the  dining¬ 
room  was  only  just  big  enough  to  hold  a  dinner-party  of 
six;  and  in  which  the  bedroom  and  kitchen  and  bath  were 
only  just  big  enough  to  hold  Virginia  and  Harvey,  a  stove, 
an  ice-box  and  a  bathtub. 

That  little  apartment  was  heaven — for  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Harvey  was  made  a  member  of 
his  firm ;  a  junior  member,  of  course,  and  no  Rockefeller  as 
yet,  but  still  a  member;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  moved 
into  a  charming  little  house  on  Elm  Street. 

The  little  house  had  plenty  of  elbow-room  and  a  garden. 
Roses  overran  the  front  steps,  and  lettuce,  radishes  and 
string-beans  crept  almost  to  the  back  door.  In  the  town 
but  not  of  it,  that  house  was,  with  diamond-paned  win¬ 
dows,  mauve-and-blue  cretonnes,  white  woodwork,  a 
butler’s  pantry  and  a  shower,  as  well  as  a  tub. 

And  that  little  house  was  heaven,  approximately  speak¬ 
ing,  for  two  years. 

No  babies  came  to  it,  which  sometimes  gave  Virginia 
pause,  with  an  odd  little  lump  in  her  throat,  and  a  half- 
timorous  question  in  her  heart ;  but  for  the  most  part  things 
were  satisfactory.  Marriage  was  turning  out  to  be  even 
better  than  it  looked.  She  had  known  from  the  first  the 
fine,  careless  rapture  of  it,  but  it  took  the  second  year  and 
the  third  to  bring  out  the  less  conspicuous  joys  of  un¬ 
trammeled  companionship.  She  read  the  books  he  brought 


home,  as  well  as  the  books  she  brought  home  herself.  He 
took  her  to  see  the  plays  she  chose  as  well  as  the  musical 
shows  that  rejoiced  his  frankly  unclassical  preference.  She 
played  bridge  occasionally,  not  for  a  living.  Semiocca- 
sionally,  and  always  with  disastrous  results,  he  played 
poker.  The  disastrous  results  were  desirable  in  so  far  as 
they  kept  him  from  ever  really  acquiring  a  taste  for  the 
game. 

Golf  they  played  together,  neither  very  well  nor  ill. 

People  often  said  of  them:  “Very  congenial,  the  Mileses. 
Let’s  have  ’em  to  dinner.  They  always  fit  in.” 

And  they  did.  Virginia  Miles,  only  the  merest  trifle 
older,  not  an  inch  rounder  than  slim,  sweet,  dark-eyed 
Virginia  Howell,  had  as  many  friends  as  any  woman  needs. 
She  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture  and  as  smart  as  a  whip. 
Somehow  those  hoary  old  phrases  stick  in  the  memory 
where  people  like  Virginia  are  concerned.  As  for  Harvey, 
he  was  not  so  good-looking  as  the  young  men  in  the  movies, 
but  rather  more  so  than  nine  out  of  ten  you  see  on  the 
street  of  an  afternoon. 

TTIS  hair  was  dark.  Virginia’s  was  brown  and  rather 
light,  too  soft  if  anything,  and  his  eyes  were  dark,  and  his 
mouth  was  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  has  a  temper  but  rides 
it  mostly  on  the  curb,  a  likable  mouth.  It  had  talked 
Virginia  into  matrimony  and  kept  her  satisfied  once  it  got 
her  there — still  the  mouth  of  a  man  with  a  temper. 

Virginia  got  to  know  that  temper  in  their  first  year  to¬ 
gether — a  very  little.  It  amused  her.  She  found  a  small- 
boy  frankness  in  it.  Later,  she  learned  to  look  out  for  that 
small  boy  and  go  past  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
She  disliked  a  scene  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Harvey,  like  most  other  men,  didn’t  particularly  object  to 
a  scene  so  long  as  he  made  it  himself.  Tears  he  did  object 
to.  So  Virginia  learned  to  do  without  them.  It  is  less 
difficult  than  the  average  woman  thinks.  She  had  occa¬ 
sional  tempers  of  her  own,  nasty,  coldish  little  tempers  in 
which  she  froze  the  air  about  her  with  unspoken  resentment. 
She  tried  hard  to  leave  off  having  them  and  sometimes 
succeeded,  sometimes  not. 

Continued  on  page  71 
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MA  HELD  THE  REINS  TAUT,  RISING  AS  THE  SLEIGH  JAMMED  DANGEROUSLY  DOWN  INTO  THE  FROZEN  GULLY 


THE  CHRISTMAS  HIGHWAYMAN 

BY  IZOLA  FORRESTER 

A  STORY  OF  A  CHRISTMAS  TIME  WHEN  MA  BENNETT,  WHO  WAS  A 
REAL  PERSON,  BROUGHT  PEACE  AND  GOOD-WILL  TO  HER  NEIGHBORS 


S  SHE  reached  the  top  of  the  long 
hill,  Ma  urged  the  black  mare 
forward  into  the  level  stretch  of 
road  that  cut  the  woodland.  She 
was  an  hour  late,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  waiting  for  her  at 
eight  sharp  in  the  church,  Pa,  and 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Webster  Loomis, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Avery,  and  all 
the  dignitaries  and  nobility  in 
Bethany.  She  touched  Ella’s  white  ear  with  the  tip  of  the 
long  whip,  and  the  old  black  sleigh  sped  forward  over  the 
smooth,  hard-trodden  road. 

It  was  a  large,  deep,  old-fashioned  sleigh,  piled  high  with 
bundles.  When  Tommy  Byers  had  tucked  her  in  last  of 
all,  down  at  the  stable,  he  had  declared  she  looked  like 
Santa  Claus  himself,  ready  to  sail  over  the  tree-tops  of  the 
Quinnebaug  hills  and  scatter  presents  into  every  listening 
chimney.  Down  at  her  feet  next  to  the  warm  soapstone 
was  her  black-leather  satchel,  holding  a  few  special  gifts 
for  Pa,  and  what  was  left  of  the  church  money. 

Not  that  there  was  much  saved  out  of  her  allotment  for 
the  children’s  presents.  Ma  never  skimped,  even  when  all 
of  the  regular  Sunday-school  attendants  were  provided  for. 
Somehow,  she  never  could  bear  to  have  a  single  possible 
child  visitor  leave  the  church  empty-handed  the  night  of 
the  festival. 

She  ran  over  in  her  mind  rapidly  all  the  little  Stapleses 
and  Browns,  and  the  Armenian  children  from  Happy 
Valley  who  would  surely  walk  five  miles  through  the  snow. 


Web  Loomis  would  argue  and  demur  over  encouraging 
absentees  who  only  appeared  at  Christmas,  but  after  all, 
thought  Ma,  wasn’t  that  what  made  the  blessed  season  a 
never-failing  lesson?  It  was  the  quickening  spirit  of  peace 
and  love  on  earth.  Why,  she  had  seen  it  working  every¬ 
where  that  day.  Shopping  in  Norwich,  every  one  on 
the  street-car  as  far  as  Yantic,  even  the  conductor  and 
passengers,  had  taken  a  real  interest  in  her  load  of  parcels 
and  had  assisted  her  in  getting  off. 

She  lifted  her  face  to  the  stars  with  a  sigh  of  restfulness 
and  contentment,  when  suddenly  the  black  mare  swerved 
violently  to  one  side  of  the  road,  plunging  back  on  her 
haunches  as  a  figure  leaped  from  the  shadowy  bushes  and 
caught  the  bridle. 

V/TA  HELD  the  reins  taut,  rising  as  the  sleigh  jammed  dan- 

L  gerously  down  into  the  frozen  gully  next  to  the  road. 
She  could  see  her  assailant’s  face  plainly  in  the  bright  star¬ 
light — a  narrow,  pallid  countenance  with  desperate,  staring 
eyes.  As  he  dragged  the  bit  torturingly  with  one  hand,  he 
leveled  a  revolver  at  her  with  the  other. 

“You  give  me  money!”  he  demanded.  “Throw  it  in  the 
road  behind  you!” 

“Why,  you  pesky  thing,”  exclaimed  Ma  fearlessly; 
“what’s  the  matter  with  you?  Don’t  you  know  who  I  am?” 

“I  know.”  His  eyes  narrowed  menacingly.  “You  got 
lots  fine  presents  for  the  valley  church.”  He  leaned  over 
and  snatched  the  gray-wolf  robe  from  her  knees.  Ma’s 
hand  seized  the  black  satchel,  even  as  his  own  closed  on  it, 
and  she  tore  it  from  his  grasp.  All  the  spirit  of  her  un¬ 


compromising  Puritan  forebears  rose  in  revolt  at  this 
coercion  of  violence,  and  standing  erect,  she  lashed  at  him 
with  the  long  blacksnake  driving- whip. 

“Mebbe  that’ll  teach  you  to  let  folks  alone,”  she  cried 
indignantly.  “Go  ’long,  Ella!” 

'"THE  mare  plunged  forward  in  nervous  terror  as  the  man 
released  the  bridle,  staggering  back  under  the  unexpected 
attack.  Bolt  upright,  Ma  drove  with  firm  hands  and  con¬ 
fused  brain.  She  had  driven  over  that  same  road  for  years 
without  running  into  danger.  Most  likely  it  was  one  of  the 
foreigners  who  had  been  out  of  work  since  the  woolen  mills 
closed  down.  Soon  as  she  got  home  she  would  call  up  the 
town  constable  and  give  him  a  chance  to  earn  his  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  year.  Couldn’t  have  such  doings  in  Bethany. 
Pity  that  peaceful,  law-abiding  folks  couldn’t  go  home 
safely  on  Christmas  Eve  without  being  held  up  and 
robbed.  She  glanced  back  over  her  shoulder  to  make  sure 
there  was  no  pursuit,  and  stopped  the  sleigh  dead  short. 

There  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  road,  the  man  who 
had  held  her  up.  She  could  see  him  plainly  in  the  clear 
starlight.  He  was  making  no  attempt  to  follow  her  or  to 
escape.  With  his  face  upraised,  his  figure  in  sharp  sil¬ 
houette  against  the  white  road,  he  leveled  the  revolver  at 
his  own  temple. 

“Land  alive,  stop  that!”  called  Ala  sharply.  “Stop  it,  I 
say!”  Dropping  the  reins,  she  jumped  from  the  sleigh 
and  ran  back  to  where  he  stood,  waving  to  him  and  scold¬ 
ing  him  vigorously.  He  had  lowered  the  weapon  and 

Continued  on  page  44 
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By  courtesy  of  Clapp  $•  Graham  Co. 


THE  MADONNA  AND  CHILD 


This  beautiful  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Mother  and  the  Child  Jesus  is  reproduced 
from  a  little-known  painting  by  Bouguereau,  a  French  artist  whose  studies  of  the 
human  figure  have  brought  him  international  fame.  The  original  of  our  picture  is 
in  America.  An  earlier  and  more  familiar  Madonna  by  Bouguereau  is  in  France 
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THE  HOME  OF  TOTO  SKITTERS 

BY  ALICE  BYRNE 


A  mouse  named  Toto  Skitters  from  his  window  one  night  spied 
A  dainty  kitten  coming  up  the  pathway  just  outside. 

Wee  Toto  hid  behind  a  chair  and  crouched  upon  the  floor, 

And  soon  he  heard  small  Patty  Paw  a  tapping  at  the  door. 


She  rapped  and  tapped  and  shook  the  latch,  but  Toto  paid  no  heed ; 
She  peered  in  at  the  windows ,  which  was  very  rude  indeed', 

At  last,  receiving  no  response,  she  vanished  in  the  night; 

But  tiny  Toto  trembled  ’■ most  an  hour  or  two  with  fright. 


The  reason  he  was  all  alone  within  the  pumpkin  house 
Was  ’cause  his  mummy ’d  gone  to  call  upon  a  neighbor  mouse. 
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JAMES 
TO  ANITA 
WITH  LOVE 


BY  DOROTHY  CULVER  MILLS 


ER  elders  called  Anita  precocious. 
At  sixteen  she  read  everything, 
chattering  politics,  social  reform, 
religion  and  art  with  swift  and 
cheery  ease,  and  with  more  en¬ 
thusiasm,  longer  words  and  no  less 
intelligence  than  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Her  vocabulary  held 
a  dizzy  and  confounding  balance 
between  Latin  polysyllables  and 
slang.  And  she  was  “well-rounded,”  which  means  that 
she  also  knew  how  to  dress,  dance,  swim  and  golf,  and 
had  the  indefinable  charm  that  attracts  mankind. 

But  Jimmie  Lantern  knew — though  he  did  not  actually 
phrase  his  knowledge  till  that  dark  March  day  when  she 
brought  him  the  fudge — Jimmie  Lantern  knew  that  Anita 
was  just  a  baby;  that  she  really  understood  her  high¬ 
falutin  jargon  not  much  more  than  if  it  had  been  in  an 
alien  tongue  whose  sounds  had  been  taught  her  without 
translation;  and  that  Yassar  next  Autumn  was  not  in  the 
least  the  education  she  most  needed. 

And  perhaps  Jimmie  Lantern,  aged  twenty-two,  con¬ 
demned  for  six  months  to  an  invalid-chair,  his  knees 
eternally  covered  with  a  steamer-rug,  was  in  a  better 
position  to  estimate  his  neighbor  than  her  elders.  Her 
earlier  sympathetic  visits,  brief  and  self-conscious,  had 
gradually  developed  into  an  almost  daily  occurrence. 
“You’ve  grown  into  a  habit,  apparently,”  she  told  him. 
“I  take  you  for  granted  now  like  baths  and  the  library 
furniture  and  three  meals  a  day.  I  seem  to  use  you  in¬ 
stead  of  a  diary,  to  tell  my  day’s  doings  to — not  that 
you’re  so  much  blank  paper,”  she  comforted. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  her  he  was  just  that;  that 
he  presented  a  neutral  figure  to  whom  she  chattered  as 
unselfconsciously  as  to  her  own  shadow.  There  were 
moments  when  his  attention  wandered  from  her  cheerful, 
rapid  discourse,  when  his  dark,  bright  eyes,  the  color  of 
still  water  in  shadow,  shone  steadily  above  his  pallor  with 
an  unboyish  pain,  and  his  sensitive  mouth  quivered 
faintly  as  if  shaken  by  imprisoned  feeling. 

'T'HAT  March  day  had  been  gray  and  bleak  within  and 
*  without.  He  had  slept  uneasily  and  waked  to  a  familiar 
nervous  depression — happily  growing  less  frequent  with 
his  recovery— in  which  both  the  minutes  and  the  years 
stretched  into  an  eternity  as  blank  and  sodden  as  the  sky. 
As  hour  succeeded  hour,  the  pervading  grayness  seemed 
to  close  in  on  him  and  smother  and  choke  him  like  a  fog  he 
could  taste.  He  tried  to  warm  his  heart  by  remembering 
the  sunlight  that  would  again  stream  in  level  bars  across 
the  wide  room  to  the  book-laden  table  at  his  side,  and  set 
glittering  the  gilt  titles  in  the  long  cases  by  the  w'all.  But 
he  failed. 

Then,  at  five,  just  as  he  had  engaged  the  electric  lamp  in 
his  fight  against  the  deepening  dark,  she  came,  cheerful 
and  slangy,  with  her  offering;  her  eyes,  as  usual,  most 
suggesting  an  ecstatic  child  atiptoe  at  a  three-ringed 
circus. 

She  laid  the  box  carelessly  on  his  knees,  and  with  the 
inattention  of  habit  dropped  into  a  shabby  leather  arm¬ 
chair  that  stood  about  ten  feet  from  him.  Its  shape,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  snoozing  elderly  gentlemen  of  a  former 
generation,  was  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  modern 
young  woman,  for  its  back,  seat  and  arms,  flowing  into  each 
other  in  unbroken  padded  curves,  held  her  like  a  nest. 

“Don’t  be  too  flattered  by  my  attention,”  she  warned 
him  as  she  shuddered  her  rejection  of  the  dainty.  “I 
ate  so  much  last  night  that  I’ve  been  utterly  melancholy 
to-day.  That’s  how  overeating  affects  me.  I  get  wist¬ 
ful.” 

With  his  laugh  he  felt  a  sharp  snap  of  release,  as  though 
she  had  loosed  chains  that  cramped  him.  “I  wouldn’t 
mind  a  lifetime  of  food  like  this,”  he  said  appreciatively. 
“It  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  to  marry  you  some  day.” 

His  banter  sounded  as  strangely  in  his  ears  as  music 
from  a  little-used  instrument. 

ANITA  examined  him  speculatively ;  he  might  have  been 
/  v  a  garment  she  was  dubiously  considering  for  purchase. 
“All  right,  you  might  try — about  a  hundred  years  from  now 
when  I’m  through  college  and  have  had  a  career  and  been 
around  the  world.  That’ll  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  get 
rich  and  change  your  hair.  You’ve  stupid,  flat,  shiny 
flair — I  hate  that  kind.  However,  it  won’t  pay  to  deceive 
you,  because  you  would  be  so  awfully  dashed  when  you 
surely  found  me  out — my  own  fudge  never  jells  properly; 
I  suppose  I’m  too  impatient.  Ham  Wainwright  made 
this.” 

“Ham,”  he  pondered.  “Have  I  heard  of  Ham?” 

“No!”  she  replied  explosively.  “And  you  won’t  again. 
Last  night  was  enough.  Exit  Ham.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Ham?” 

She  shrugged  and  wrinkled  her  nose  in  dismissal.  “Oh, 
I  don’t  know.  Well,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you;  he’s  spoony. 
I  knew  it,  but  I  thought  he’d  have  sense  enough  not  to  try 
it  on  me.  I  thought  he  knew  I  wasn’t  the  straw-ride  kind 
that  wants  to  be  pawed  over.” 

There  was  something  Jimmie  had  to  know.  “He 
didn’t - ” 


“THEY’RE  FPvOM  MY  OWN  PRIVATE  STOCK,  MADE  TO  ORDER  FOR  JUST  YOU” 


“You  bet  he  didn’t,”  she  retorted  with  empliasi^. 
“He’d  just  been  eating  an  apple  anyway,”  she  added  after 
a  pause.  “I  hate  the  smell  of  eaten  apples.” 

Jimmie  shouted. 

“Demonstration  between  the  sexes  is  all  very  well,” 
Anita  went  on,  enjoying  herself  hugely.  “Academically  I 
approve  of  it.  Some  day,  when  I’m  ripe,  I’m  going  in  for 
it,  heavy.  But  none  of  this  early  promiscuousness  for  me. 
Of  course  I  like  boys,  if  they  have  any  brains;  and  I  like 
to  flirt — but  I  like  to  do  it  with  my  tongue.  Spooning 
and  kissing  interest  me — I’m  normal — but  I  much  prefer 
talking  about  them  to  doing  them.  It’s  a  very  pleasantly 
exciting  subject  to  discuss  with  boys  and  one  learns  a 
lot.” 

Again  he  encouraged  her  with  laughter.  But  suddenly 
she  was  through,  dropping  her  native  nonsense  like  a 
burden  grown  too  heavy  to  carry.  Her  eyes  sobered,  as  if 
the  circus  was  over  and  she  was  tired,  and  only  then  he 
realized  that  she  had  been  earnest  in  her  declaration  of 
melancholy.  Informally  and  awkwardly  curled  in  her 
leather  nest,  with  her  long  legs  doubled  till  her  chin  rested 
on  her  knees,  she  was  simply  an  overgrown  little  girl  with 
face  growing  more  tragic  in  the  continuing  silence.  Her 
odd  quiet,  that  he  had  never  before  seen,  lifted  him  out 
of  the  sickness  of  self  more  profoundly  than  had  her  gay 
flippancy,  and  his  anxiety  finally  overcame  the  bashful¬ 
ness  that  gripped  him  in  the  presence  of  this  stranger. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  gently.  “Can  I  help?” 

At  his  sympathy  her  tears  gathered  but  did  not  fall. 
“It  isn’t  anything,”  she  whispered. 

He  did  not  question  further. 

“T  MEAN  just  that,”  she  insisted,  apparently  fearing 
1  she  had  hurt  him.  “It  isn’t  anything,  anything  at  all. 
I’m  crazy  this  afternoon.  It’s  just — - — ” 

If  he  had  spoken,  she  would  probably  not  have  gone  on. 
But  the  utter  quiet  of  the  room,  only  intensified  by  the 
distant  household  sounds  that  drifted  up  the  stairs  and 
through  the  open  door,  seemed  to  furnish  an  ample  soli¬ 
tude  in  which  there  was  only  herself. 

“It’s  happiness,”  she  began  dully  at  last,  her  gaze  fixed 
on  the  crowding  shadows  held  at  bay  by  the  circle  of  light. 
“It  never  frightened  me  before.  But  what  is  it?  I  so 
very  much  want  to  be  happy,  and  I  don’t  even  know 
exactly  what  it  is.  How  does  one  know  how  to  be  it  and 
not  make  terrible  mistakes?  It  isn’t  a  matter  of  being 
good  and  deserving  it,  or  mother  would  have  been  happy 
instead  of  getting  down  on  her  knees  and  thanking  God 
my  father  died.  And  I  can’t  believe  it’s  brains,  at  least 
brains  alone.  And  it’s  too  dreadful  to  think  it’s  just 
accident.  Jimmie,”  she  cried,  “Jimmie!  You  don’t 
think  happiness  is  just  accident!  That’s  too  hideous!” 

But  Jimmie’s  plain,  sensitive  face,  with  its  fine  eyes,  only 
reflected  her  baffled  cry  with  a  greater  weariness;  on  that 
day  of  all  days  he  had  no  ready  answer.  And  the  dumb 
comfort  that  he  ached  to  give  as  panacea  for  her  wretched¬ 
ness  and  his  own  was  out  of  the  question,  for  his  helpless¬ 
ness  made  an  impossible  distance  between  his  twitching 
arms  and  her  forlorn  and  unconscious  shoulders.  Nor 
could  he  utter  platitudes.  That  would  carry  no  conviction. 

“I  don’t — know,”  he  muttered  at  last.  “They  try  to 
tell  you  things.  It  doesn’t  seem  as  though  it  can  be,  and 
I  feel  it  isn’t,  but - ” 

“Yes.  But!”  She  shot  the  word.  “The  eternal  but. 
Darn  huts!  They  always  gum  the  game.”  In  an  abrupt 
effort  at  recovery  she  essayed  a  giggle,  but  a  sniff  and  an 
unsuccessful  search  for  a  handkerchief  ensued.  “This 


is  great  invalid  cheer,”  she  announced  unsteadily  as  he 
directed  her  to  a  drawer  in  the  ancient  desk  he  used  as 
a  bureau. 

When  she  turned  toward  him  again  she  was  comparative¬ 
ly  normal.  “You  see  it  wasn’t  only  the  fudge,”  she 
confided.  “We  had  lobster  for  supper  last  night — and 
you  know  the  theory  that  claims  we  become  what  we 
eat.  Personally  I  think  there  must  be  something  in  it.” 
Nor  did  she  leave  him  till  the  old  light  camaraderie  was 
thoroughly  restored. 

T3UT  alone  that  night,  Jimmie’s  thoughts  resembled 
^  prayer  for  her. 

Jimmie  had  understanding  beyond  his  years.  No  one 
but  himself  would  ever  know  his  full  history  since  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Marines,  an  immature,  frank  youngster  of 
nineteen  with  a  passion  for  history,  machinery  and  tennis, 
who  hated  clothes  and  parties,  was  stilted  and  bashful 
in  the  presence  of  girls,  whose  greatest  grief  had  been  for 
the  loss  of  a  dog  and  whose  severest  pain  had  been  inflicted 
by  the  mumps.  His  mother,  who  yearned  over  him 
dumbly,  apprehended  some  sinister  forcing-house  that  had 
robbed  her  of  the  guileless  little  boy  who  had  said  good-by 
to  her.  She  knew  it  had  taken  even  more  than  the  obvious 
disasters  to  teach  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  the  gravity,  the 
dark  knowledge,  the  secrecy,  the  uncanny  maturity  that 
occasionally  flashed. 

And  the  obvious  disasters  had  been  powerful  enough, 
Heaven  knew.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  a  slated  victim 
of  almost  the  entire  repertoire  of  blunders  and  ills  that  ac¬ 
company  the  splendors  of  war.  First  it  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  inexplicable  shifts  from  camp  to  camp  in  this 
country,  delays  that  had  flicked  and  nagged  young  spirits 
keyed  for  sacrifice.  That  had  been  followed  by  yet  more 
intolerable  inactivity  in  France.  And  when  his  command 
was  at  last  sent  forward  he  had  stayed  behind  in  a  jammed 
hospital  reserved  for  influenza  and  pneumonia  patients. 
He  had  mysteriously  and  stubbornly  lived,  to  pull  through 
a  tedious  convalescence  made  horrible  by  the  errors  and 
mismanagement  of  a  hastily  organized  system  overtaxed 
and  strained  to  the  breaking-point. 

'"THEN  peace,  and  at  last  his  discharge.  And  within  a 
1  week  a  passenger-train  tumbled  down  an  embankment, 
killing  all  in  his  car  but  himself.  Perhaps  the  doctors 
really  did  understand  just  what  had  happened  to  him, 
for  the  months  seemed  to  be  bearing  out  their  predictions ; 
it  was  now  possible  for  him  to  study  two  hours  at  a  stretch 
without  exhaustion  and  he  could  stand  for  a  moment  with¬ 
out  support.  He  was  to  be  as  good  as  new  eventually. 

But  his  mother’s  instinct  was  right.  He  had  got  knowl¬ 
edge  in  France  that  seared  him  with  its  quick,  hot  flame, 
and  at  first  all  life  touched  by  its  lurid  light  was  lit  stark 
and  dreadful  against  a  background  of  grimacing  shadows. 
But  later,  in  the  ages  of  solitude  when  he  lay  in  bed, 
the  deepest  permanent  reality  that  was  James  Lantern 
came  to  his  rescue;  it  fought  its  way  through  his  boyish¬ 
ness,  Ins  suffering,  and  the  layers  of  surfaces  laid  on  by 
the  garbled  and  uneven  processes  of  education,  to  help  him. 
Through  the  months  the  knowledge  that  he  had  got  came 
to  reveal  beauty  to  him  as  well  as  horror.  And  he  found 
it,  too,  a  touchstone  that  enlightened  bewilderment, 
fathomed  old  mysteries,  and  tempered  intolerance  to  com¬ 
passion. 

Specifically  it  gave  him  a  tender  comprehension  of 
Anita,  who  knew  so  much  yet  was  such  a  baby,  and  who 
Continued  on  page  3  8 
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HE  SWEPT  HIS  HAT  TO  HIS  BREAST  WITH  A  COURTLY,  OLD-FASHIONED  BOW,  AND  BENT  OVER  RUTH’S  LITTLE  HAND  AND  SALUTED  IT 

ELIZABETH  MANAGES 

BY  BARBARA  KAY 

LITTLE  GIRLS  AND  BIG  GIRLS  WILL  ENJOY  THIS  SERIAL  ABOUT  REAL  GIRLS 


WO  thoroughly  exhausted  girls 
finally  marshaled  their  charges  into 
the  town  hall,  where  the  bean  supper 
was  to  take  place,  but  they  felt 
that  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
Steppe  children  were  justified  by 
the  result.  Moses  in  a  brown  shirt, 
bloomers  and  stockings  to  match, 
with  his  not  unshapely  feet  incased 
in  black  sneakers,  and  a  red  Windsor 
tie— he  had  demanded  red — -headed'  the  little  procession; 
then  Mabel,  proudly  pinned  into  her  white  apron,  with  a 
yellow  sash  about  her  middle,  and  the  lace  frills  of  her 
improvised  sleeves  draped  elegantly  about  her  elbows;  and 
lastly  the  resplendent  Madget,  a  complete  product  in  pink 
chambray,  with  ribbons  to  match. 

“Their  colors  all  swear  at  each  other,”  Elizabeth  said. 
“I  never  thought  of  that,  did  you,  Peggy?  We’ll  put 
Moses  between.  His  tie  doesn’t  go  with  pink  or  yellow, 
but  there  isn't  very  much  of  it,  thank  goodness!” 

“Where  are  the  beans?”  Mabel  asked  practically,  as  they 
seated  her  at  one  end  of  a  long  deal  table,  decorated  with 
bunches  of  small  American  flags. 

“Don’t  show  your  ign’rance,”  Moses  said  witheringly. 
“It’s  a  bean  supper.  You  don’t  have  no  more  beans  than 
you  do  supper.  See  the  chocolate  cake,  Madget,  and  the 
custid  pie  and  the  potato  salad?” 

Madget,  elevated  on  a  wooden  box  with  Peggy’s  coat 
thrown  over  it,  sat  speechless  between  her  brother  and 
Elizabeth. 

The  portly  waitresses,  family  matrons  in  white  duck  and 
muslin,  enveloped  in  huge  white  aprons,  with  long  strings 
tied  imposingly  behind,  began  to  pass  the  big  plates  of 
cold  ham  and  beef  and  to  distribute  thick  mugs  of  golden- 
brown  coffee  and  plates  of  beans. 

“You  eat  your  supper,”  Moses  said,  not  unkindly,  “or 
brother  will  land  you  one  when  he  gets  you  home.  Ain’t 
you  thankful  for  all  that  Miss  Laury  and  Elizabeth  and 
Peggy  Farraday  has  done  for  you?  See  me  eat!” 

“See  me!”  Mabel  contributed  encouragingly,  but  Mad- 
get’s  miserable  silence  was  unbroken. 

“Let’s  not  pay  any  attention  to  her,”  Peggy  whispered. 
“She’s  got  stage-fright.  I  don’t  believe  she’s  ever  been 
in  a  crowd  before.” 

“And  such  a  crowd!”  Elizabeth  groaned.  “Where  did 
they  all  come  from?” 

“Oh,  from  all  around.  These  suppers  are  awfully 
popular,  because  you  are  allowed  to  eat  all  you  can  for 
thirty-five  cents.  All  these  women  that  have  to  do  their 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

A  very  superior  young  person  of  nearly  fourteen, 
Elizabeth  Swift,  comes  down  from  Boston  to  the  Cape  to 
spend  the  Summer  with  her  grandparents.  I1  heir 
ways  are  not  her  ways;  she  fails  to  see  their  charm  and  is 
very  lonely  indeed.  She  meets  another  city  girl, 
Peggy  Farraday,  and  slowly  begins  to  thaw  out  a  little. 

She  meets,  too,  the  Steppe  children,  whose  mother  is  too 
tired  to  take  care  of  them.  Her  days  become  full  and 
increasingly  pleasant,  although  she  still  writes  long, 
lonely  letters  to  her  sick  soldier  brother  in  the  hospital. 

Then  she  has  a  birthday,  with  presents  from  every 
one,  including  grandfather,  whose  birthday  turns  out 
to  be  the  same  day,  and  a  wonderful  cake  for  supper. 
Elizabeth  learns  that  Peggy  Farraday  is  sister  to  the 
Ruth  that  her  own  brother  has  known  for  0ears,  and  she 
discovers  part  of  a  letter  to  Ruth  on  her  own  birthday 
letter  from  her  brother. 

own  cooking  all  the  time  are  so  glad  to  have  a  meal  that 
somebody  else  gets  ready.  Lots  of  poor  old  hermits  that 
live  alone  like  to  come  and  stuff  themselves  in  a  civilized 
manner,  once  in  a  while.” 

“Civilized!”  Elizabeth  cried,  looking  down  at  the  three¬ 
pronged  fork  with  which  she  had  been  vainly  trying  to 
eat. 

“Don’t  eat  with  your  knife,  Moses,  dear.  Nice  little 
boys  don’*  eat  with  their  knives.” 

“I  ain’t  never  et  with  a  fork,”  Moses  said.  “Forks  is  for 
women.” 

“He’s  about  right,”  Peggy  said.  “Look  down  the  table, 
Elizabeth — Elspeth,  I  mean.” 

A  LONG  line  of  men  and  boys,  with  only  an  occasional 
woman  sandwiched  in  between,  faced  them.  They  were 
all  eating  steadily  and  industriously — with  their  knives.  At 
intervals  they  would  stretch  a  far-reaching  hand  for  more 
supplies,  or  nudge  a  neighbor,  and  indicate  with  a  grunt  a 
plate  of  food  that  was  out  of  their  reach.  Peggy  began  to 
choke  with  suppressed  merriment. 

“Look!  look!  there  comes  old  Samuel  Swift,”  she  said. 
“Would  you  think  they  would  let  him  in?  Oh,  isn’t  he  an 
outrageous  old  creature?  Who  is  he,  anyway,  Elspeth? 
Do  you  know?  Where  did  he  come  from?” 

“He’s  a  sort  of — of  relation  of  mine.”  Elizabeth  said 
bravely. 

“Cousin  Samuel,”  Peggy  cried.  “Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  invite  him  to  come  and  sit  beside  us?  Oh  dear,  I 


wish  you’d  pinch  me!  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  hysterics  if 
I  don’t  stop  seeing  the  funny  side  of  everything.” 

“I’m  having — having  trouble  on  my  own  account,” 
giggled  Elizabeth. 

%  “Where’s  Madget?”  Peggy  gasped. 

“She  got  bashful,  and  went  under  the  table,”  Mabel 
explained.  “She  has  those  bashful  spells.  I  give  her  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter.” 

Madget,  secure  from  embarrassment  in  this  seclusion, 
ate  impartially  everything  that  her  thoughtful  brother  and 
sister  provided  her  with.  Her  pink  chambray  suffered 
from  contact  with  the  dusty  floor,  and  the  butter  and 
chocolate  icing. 

“What’s  the  odds,  so  long  as  she’s  happy?”  Peggy  cried. 
“That’s  better  than  having  her  cry  into  her  plate.  See 
Moses!  Isn’t  he  wonderful?  I  don’t  suppose  he  ever 
really  got  enough  to  eat  before  in  his  life.” 

“I  suppose  he  is  wonderful,”  Elizabeth  said,  “but  I  wish 
he’d  keep  his  bloomers  up,  or  else  not  get  up  from  the 
table  when  he  passes  food  down  to  Madget.  You’d  think 
he’d  feel  them  slipping,  wouldn’t  you?” 

“It  would  be  all  right  if  he  had  something  on  under 
them.” 

“T’VE  busted  in  my  back,”  Mabel  informed  them  clieer- 
fully.  “I  guess  I’ve  et  so  much.” 

“I  wish  we’d  sewed  her  in,  instead  of  pinning  her  in,” 
Elizabeth  said;  “but  never  mind,  I’ll  take  my  school  pin. 
She’s  lost  one  of  the  blue-enamel  baby  pins.” 

“I’ve  got  a  pin  down  my  back,”  Mabel  said,  wriggling. 
“Shall  I  git  it  for  you?” 

“No,  no;  not  here,  dear.” 

“I’d  just  as  soon.” 

“Well,  we  wouldn’t  just  as  soon  have  you.  After  the 
ice-cream  comes,  we’ll  go.” 

But  when  this  condition  had  been  fulfilled,  Madget  pre¬ 
sented  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  their  departure.  She 
refused  to  come  out,  until  finally  Elizabeth  picked  her  up, 
and  bore  her,  kicking  and  screaming,  from  the  hall. 

“It  was  a.  relief  to  get  Moses  out  without  his  trousers 
falling  off,”  Peggy  declared.  “Mabel’s  apron  was  entirely 
undone,  and  her  hair  came  down.” 

“Think  how  well  their  shoes  and  stockings  looked,” 
Elizabeth  said  philosophically.  “I’m  glad  we  gave  them  a 
treat,  but  I  think  I  should  live  ten  years  longer  if  the 
bean  supper  hadn’t  occurred.  Madget’s  got  an  awfully 
shrill  voice.” 

“I  can  hear  her  yet,”  Peggy  laughed.  “‘I  won’t  come 
Continued  on  pate  70  , 
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‘Yes,  Mr.  Grocer,  they’re  coming  in  troops 
They’re  here  for  the  holiday  feast 
And  ail  of  them  love  Campbell’s  wonderful  soups 
So  send  me  a  dozen  at  least” 


fJosEPH  Campbell  GoHPAnY 

Camden,  n.j-.u.s.a- 


'*^KREo!NOsTr7is3T*  i 


“Yes.  Send  a  dozen  Tomato!” 

That  is  a  wise  buy,  Mrs.  Housewife. 

You  could  not  do  a  more  sensible  thing, 
especially  just  now  in  the  season  of  holiday 
cheer. 

A  supply  of  Campbell’s  wholesome  and 
economical  Tomato  Soup  on  your  pantry  shelf 
is  a  wonderful  aid  to  real  hospitality. 

It  insures  you  a  delicious  appetizing  meal- 
course  ready  any  time  at  three  minutes  notice, 
a  soup  made  from  juicy  vine-ripened  tomatoes 
and  other  nourishing  ingredients,  a  soup  which 
everybody  enjoys,  which  strengthens  digestion 
and  makes  any  family  feast  even  more 
delightful  and  satisfying. 

Write  for  “Helps  for  the  Hostess,”  the 
attractive  and  interesting  little  book  which 
describes  various  inviting  ways  to  serve  all 
these  tempting  Campbell’s  Soups  and  gives 
many  original  menus,  recipes  and  suggestions 
which  every  housewife  will  appreciate.  Free 
on  request. 


a  can 


LOOii  BOH  \fiJH  ADD  'jJAIA 
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THE  OAKLAND  CHRISTMAS  PAGEANT  WAS  MADE  UP  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EPISODES.  THIS  ONE  REPRESENTS  11.010. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS  ATTENDED  BY  ONE  HUNDRED  CHRISTMAS  FAIRIES  IN  SILVER  AND  WHITE 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS 


Estey  Photo. 

FATHER  CHRISTMAS  AND  ONE  HUNDRED  SNOW-BOYS,  AN¬ 
OTHER  EPISODE  IN  THE  OAKLAND  CHRISTMAS  PAGEANT 


VOLUNTEER  WOOD-CHOPPERS  OF  CHILLICOTHE  TIDED 
THE  COMMUNITY  OVER  A  FUEL  CRISIS  LAST  WINTER 


A  CITY  or  town  shows  its  true  spirit  during  the  Christmas 
season.  The  Christmas  Pageant  of  Oakland,  California,  was 
such  a  remarkable  expression  of  the  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation  that  pervades  the  community  that  it  will  serve  as 
an  example  to  other  towns. 

Practically  every  organization,  civic  body  and  national  group 
in  the  city  took  part,  with  the  result  that  over  three  thousand 
people  actually  participated  in  this  spectacular  festival. 

The  pageant  was  given  in  the  municipal  auditorium  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  episodes,  each  directed  and  financed  by  a 
different  organization  and  portraying  Christmas  customs  adapted 
from  all  ages,  people  and  nations. 

There  was  the  Spirit  of  Christmas,  attended  by  one  hundred 
tiny  Christmas  fairies  in  silver  and  white,  and  Father  Christmas 
with  one  hundred  boys  of  snow  from  back  of  the  north  wind. 
Then  came  Santa  Claus  in  a  huge  sleigh  driven  by  fifty  Boy 
Scouts  dressed  as  reindeer  with  a  pack  filled  with  animated 
toys,  Christmas  cards  and  garlands. 

Oakland  florists  furnished  one  hundred 
Christmas  trees  trimmed  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  with  toys  donated  by  the 
Oakland  Elks.  These  were  distributed 
after  the  pageant  through  the  agency 
of  the  Associated  Charities.  The 
Girls  of  1861  presented  a  Civil  War 
Christmas  in  the  quaint  costume  of 
that  period.  During  the  scene  the 
war  workers  packed  boxes  in  exact 
replica  of  those  sent  to  the  front  during 
war  days,  and  these  were  later  «eent  to 
the  Veterans’  Home  at  Yountville, 

California,  thus  carrying  an  aftermath 
of  material  cheer  to  many  who  could 
not  attend  the  pageant. 

rJpHE  Kitchen  Band  shown  below  is 
one  of  a  series  of  intercommunity 
entertainments  developed  by  four  towns 
on  Long  Island.  The  instruments  are 
simply  ingenious  combinations  of  kitch¬ 
en  utensils.  Funnels  combined  with 
flour  sacks  produce  imitation  bagpipes 
and  with  curtain-rods  make  good  trom¬ 
bones.  Various  other  instruments  are 
easily  produced,  the  real  music  coming 
from  a  small  contrivance  resembling  a 
jew’s-harp  which  is  attached  to  each 
instrument  and  sung  through  by  the 
players,  who  are  led  by  the  use  of  a 
kitchen  mop. 


THE  value  of  a  good  healthy  community  spirit  to  a  town  was 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  during 
a  recent  fuel  crisis.  The  supply  of  coal  was  exhausted  and  it 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  city  or  State  officials  to  get  any 
more.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  Fuel  Committee  was  at  once 
established.  All  business  closed  from  Friday  to  Monday  and 
eighty-four  automobile  loads  of  business  men  with  saws,  axes 
and  sledges  went  into  the  surrounding  woods  and  cut  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cords  of  wood  for  the  municipal  wood-yard. 
The  domestic  science  class  of  the  high  school  furnished  hot 
coffee,  sandwiches  and  doughnuts  for  the  volunteer  choppers. 

No  town  can  foresee  the  sudden  descent  of  some  calamity  or 
crisis  that  will  require  instant  action  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  its  citizens.  The  well-organized  town,  the  town  that 
has  discarded  its  narrow  prejudices  and  learned  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  community  and  whose  citizens  are  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  is  always  prepared  for  such  emergencies. 


o  NE  of  the  Chicago  playgrounds  developed  a  Doll  Club,  which 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  neighborhood  associations  or 
women’s  clubs  interested  in  recreation  ideas  for  children. 
Ready-made  paper  dolls  were  pm-chased  and  each  little  girl 
undertook  to  make  all  costumes  for  her  own  dolls.  Each  girl 
had  a  pasteboard  box  in  which  she  kept  her  own  material,  paste, 
scissors  and  dresses.  A  good  deal  of  competition  developed  in 
seeing  who  could  have  the  most  complete  wardrobe  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

TF  YOUR  town’s  school-building  program  was  interrupted  by 
J  the  war  you  will  be  interested  in  the  campaign  of  Los  Angeles 
for  more  school  buildings,  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
school  attendance.  To  enlist  popular  sentiment  in  the  voting 
of  bonds  for  the  new  buildings,  the  school  children  took  part 
in  a  great  parade.  On  the  day  before  the  town  voted,  all  the 
larger  schools  participated  in  a  pageant  which  required 

more  than  two  hours  to  pass  a  given 
point.  Each  school  was  allowed  to 
plan  its  own  part  in  the  pageant  and 
scores  of  novel  ideas  resulted  from  this 
plan.  One  float  consisted  of  a  large  shoe 
erected  on  a  motor  truck  overflowing 
with  children,  with  a  sign  “Los  Ange¬ 
les — She  had  so  many  children  she 
didn’t  know  what  to  do.”  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  campaign  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  vote  for  the  bonds 
was  carried  by  fourteen  to  one. 

VYLHEN  a  certain  city  found  one  of  its 
v  most  beautiful  parks  unused  by  chil¬ 
dren,  it  soon  realized  that  children  come 
to  a  park  to  play  and  not  merely  to  en¬ 
joy  the  scenery.  Accordingly  one  of 
the  newspapers  asked  the  children  of 
the  town  to  send  petitions  for  a  play¬ 
ground,  and  an  avalanche  of  names  was 
the  result.  A  program  of  five  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  equipment  was  called 
for,  and  the  children  of  the  town  were 
asked  to  raise  and  collect  the  money 
in  small  amounts.  All  children  who 
sent  in  a  dollar  or  more  received  a  but¬ 
ton  badge  proclaiming  them  life  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Playground  Founders’ 
League. 

This  kind  of  publicity  is  all  that  is 
needed  in  many  cases  to  make  a  park 
of  use  to  the  maximum  number  of 
citizens — old  and  young. 


JO  tey  Photo. 

EVERY  NATION  HAD  A  SPECIAL  PART  IN  THE  OAKLAND  CHRISTMAS  PAGEANT.  THIS  IS  THE 
ENGLISH  GROUP  WITH  ITS  CAROL-SINGERS,  MORRIS -DANCERS  AND  YULE-LOG  BEARERS 


THE  MINEOLA  KITCHEN  BAND  GETS  MUSIC  FROM  INGENIOUS  COMBINATIONS  OF 
KITCHEN  UTENSILS  AND  STARTS  A  NEW  IDEA  IN  COMMUNITY  ENTERTAINMENTS 


Gordon- Photo. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  HOLYOKE  DAY  NURSERY  CELEBRATING  CHRISTMAS  WITH 
TOYS  MADE  BY  THE  MANUAL-TRAINING  PUPILS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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NAPTHA 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  TEIE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  O  ID  O 


hat  color/or  soap t 


Judge  soap  by  what  it  will  do.  Color  has  little  to  do 
with  either  its  purity  or  its  cleansing  value. 

There  are  good  soaps  variously  yellow,  green,  white 
and  brown. 

Some  pure  tar  soaps  are  black!  Yet  who  ever  made 
her  head  black  by  shampooing  with  tar  soap  ? 

Regardless  of  color,  you  want  a  laundry  soap  that  will 
make  clothes  snowy  white  —  and  do  it  the  safest,  the 
quickest ,  the  easiest  way. 


Fels-Naptha  is  golden  because 
of  the  natural  color  of  its  good 
materials  that  help  to  retain  the 
naptha  till  the  last  bit  of  the  bar 
is  used  up. 

Fels-Naptha  is  golden,  yet  it 
makes  the  whitest,  cleanest  clothes 
that  ever  came  out  of  suds. 

Real  naptha  (a  product  some¬ 
what  similar  to  gasoline)  is  so 
skillfully  combined  with  good 
soap  by  the  Fels-Naptha  exclusive 
process  that  it  is  soluble  in  water. 


Thus  it  penetrates  to  every  fibre 
of  the  fabric,  soaks  the  dirt  loose 
without  the  effort  of  hard  rub¬ 
bing  or  boiling,  and  makes  a 
Fels-Naptha  wash  thoroughly 
sweet  and  hygienically  clean. 

It  is  always  worth  your  while 
to  get  the  soap  that  makes  clothes 
whitest  with  the  least  effort. 

Three  things  identify  the  gen¬ 
uine  Fels-Naptha — the  golden 
bar,  the  clean  naptha  odor,  and 
the  red-and-green  wrapper. 
Order  it  of  your  grocer  today. 


FELS  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


1920,  FJs  &  Co. 


Fels-Naptha  is  the  ideal 
soap  for  washing-machines 

because  its  real  naptha  churns 
its  way  through  the  clothes 
and  loosens  all  the  dirt. 


Hoew  many  uses 
in  your  home? 

Besides  being  a  wonderful 
laundry  soap  Fels-Naptha 
takes  spots  out  of  rugs,  car¬ 
pets,  cloth,  draperies. 
Brightens  woodwork  in¬ 
stantly.  Cleans  enamel  of 
bath  tub,  washstand,  sink. 
Safely  cleans  anything 
clcanable. 


Flakes  containing  naptha ! 

The  real  naptha  in 
Fels-Nap(ha  is  a  great  help  in 
washing  finery.  Just  shave 
oft  some  chips  or  curls  of 
Fels-Naptha,  dissolve 
promptly  and  work  up 
bubbly  suds.  The  naptha 
dissolves  the  dirt,  and  the 
soap  washes  clean.  So  much 
more  economical,  too! 
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Ten  Large , 
Fresh 


Pumpkin  Pies 
for  Fifty  Cents 

Here  is  something  absolutely  new 
that  enables  you  to  serve  ten  fresh 
pumpkin  pies,  baked  as  you  want 
them,  winter  or  summer,  for  the 
usual  cost  of  one. 

One  tablespoonful  of  golden 

"Caladero” 
cPumpkin  Flour 

will  make  the  most  delicious  pump¬ 
kin  pie  you  ever  ate.  “Caladero’' 
Pumpkin  Flour  is  nothing  but  fresh 
pumpkins  dehydrated  and  ground 
into  flour.  Add  water  and  you  have 
the  fresh  pumpkin  without  waste, 
muss  or  dirt.  It  will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  choicest  selected  pumpkins  are 
carefully  dehydrated  (the  water  tak¬ 
en  from  them  by  warm,  dry  air 
blasts)  by  our  “Caladero”  process, 
and  then  ground  into  golden  flour. 
Nothing  is  taken  from  the  pumpkins, 
which  we  grow  ourselves,  but  the 
water.  (This  water  is  about  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
fresh  vegetable.) 

We  are  producing  two  million  canisters  of 
“Caladero”  Pumpkin  Flour  this  fall  from  our 
own  crop  of  specially  grown  pumpkins.  We 
want  you  to  try  it.  If  your  grocer  does  not 
have  it,  send  50  cents  for  a  canister  that  will 
make  ten  large  pies. 

Our  great  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  produces  the  famous  “Caladero” 
Dehydrated  Products— peaches,  apricots, 
apples,  Bartlett  pears,  French  prunes,  and 
“Caladero”  vegetables. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  and  send  to  us 
for  a  sample  canister  of  “Caladero” 
Pumpkin  Flour.  Your  money  back 
if  not  pleased. 


A  tablespoon* 
fill  of* 

J  * 'Caladero * 
Pumpkin  Hour 
makes  a pit^ 


CALADERO  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Atascadero,  California 


Caladero  Products  Company, 

Dept.  C 

Atascadero.  California 
Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  50  cents.  Please 
send  me  postpaid  one  can  of  "Caladero”  Pump¬ 
kin  Flour  (enough  to  make  10  large  pies).  My 
money  to  be  refunded  if  not  pleased. 


Name _ 

P.  0.  Address. 
City  or  Town  . 
State _ 


HOLIDAY  OPEN  HOUSE 


THE  holiday  season  and  the  informal 
hostess  are  always  good  friends,  for  this 
is  the  time  of  all  the  year  when  the 
woman  who  has  the  knack  of  entertaining 
with  the  minimum  of  effort  and  expense  is 
at  her  best. 

One  original  hostess  made  a  reputation  for 
herself  during  the  last  holiday  season  by  serv¬ 
ing  her  guests  at  an  informal  party  from  a 
decorative  buffet-table  copied  from  one  she 
had  seen  at  an  expensive  New  York  restaurant. 
She.  laughingly  called  it  her  “merry-go-round 
buffet.”  It  was  a  good-sized  round  table  and 
the  guests  walked  around  it.  taking  this  or 
that  as  it  appealed  to  them,  in  “self-serving” 
fashion. 

As  she  had  seen  it  in  New  York,  the  round, 
damask-covered  table  was  divided  into  tri¬ 
angles  by  radiating  lines  of  ferns  and  roses, 
starting  from  a  centerpiece  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  Each  section  held  an  elaborate  dis¬ 
play  of  what  professional  chefs  can  do  in  the 
way  of  buffet  refreshments,  and  French  waiters 
provided  the  service. 

Her  domestic  edition  of  this  metropolitan 
buffet  had  its  snowy  cloth  deep  enough  to 
reach  almost  to  the  floor,  thus  forming  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  festoons  of  greenery  and  rosettes 
of  holly-berries  that  marked  the  finish  of 
radiating  lines  from  the  center  to  the  circum¬ 
ference.  In  the  center  of  the  table  was  a 
miniature  tree  with  tiny  ornaments  in  brilliant 
colors  and  the  smallest  of  lighted  tapers.  Each 
triangular  division  of  the  table  held  a  different 
variety  of  sandwich,  canape,  salad,  cake  or 
pastry,  everything  being  planned,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  carry  out  the  holiday  colorings. 

“OPEN-FACE”  SANDWICHES 
”J”HE  display  of  fancy  canapes  attracted 
particular  attention,  as  they  were  more  or 
less  of  a  novelty  and  as  ornamental  as  they 
were  appetizing.  These  little  odds  and  ends, 
by  the  way,  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  the 
average  hostess,  or,  if  known,  are  regarded  as 
only  suitable  to  serve  as  the  opening  course 
at  a  formal  meal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
are  merely  miniature  sandwiches  of  the  “open- 
face”  variety,  although  the  bread  is  more  often 
toasted  or  browned  in  butter  than  left  plain. 
This  foundation  is  responsible  for  the  name, 
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as  the  word  “canape”  (pronoimced  can-a-pay) 
is  the  French  for  “couch”  or  “resting-place,” 
and  this  explains  clearly  how  the  word  had 
been  adapted  to  culinary  purposes  by  the 
ingenious  French,  in  search  of  a  descriptive 
name  for  these  savory  morsels.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  bread  or  toast  ts  actually  a  couch  or 
resting-place  for  whatever  mixture  is  to  be 
used  upon  it. 

Bread  for  this  purpose  shotild  be  cut  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  a  single  slice 
should  make  from  two  to  four  canapes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  loaf.  After  removing 
the  crust,  an  easy  way  is  to  spread  the  entire 
slice  wi'h  a  savory  paste  of  fish,  meat,  cheese 
or  highly  seasoned  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
reserving  the  whites  for  a  garnish.  Spread  the 
mixture  fairly  thick,  then  divide  the  slice  into 
squares,  triangles  or  finger  strips  and  decorate 
each  in  some  pretty  way  with  a  slice  cut  from 
a  stuffed  olive,  a  star  of  pickled  beet,  half  a 
small  pickle  or  a  ring  of  closely  set  capers. 

Highly  seasoned  cream  cheese,  sprinkled 
with  paprika;  a  thin  slice  of  headcheese, 
bologna  or  any  other  cooked  sausage  mixtiu’e; 
tomato  jelly  decorated  with  strips  of  green 
peppers — all  these  are  appropriate  and  sure 
to  be  well  liked.  Variety  is  an  important 
feature  of  these  picturesque  little  affairs. 

Do  not  pile  on  a  plate  like  sandwiches,  but 
arrange  the  canapes  flat  on  a  doily-covered 
platter  so  that  the  top  decoration  will  show  to 
advantage.  Served  from  a  buffet,  the  canape 
may  be  eaten  in  the  fingers,  while  at  table  a 
fork  is  necessary. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  THOSE  FANCY 
CAKES 

VyHY  not  try  your  hand  at  the  making  of 
small  fancy  cakes,  of  the  type  that  pro¬ 
fessional  pastry  chefs  make  by  the  hundred 
and  sell  by  the  pound,  much  as  candies  are 
sold? 

Some  of  these  highly  decorated  little  morsels 
are  in  individual  fluted-paper  cases,  and  actually 
resemble  bonbons  more  than  cake.  They  are 
frosted,  nutted  and  fruited  in  the  greatest 
variety,  but  the  foundation  may  be  made  from 
any  good  cake  recipe  baked  in  a  sheet  not  more 
than  an  inch  thick.  By  splitting  the  sheet  and 
spreading  with  jelly  or  jam,  a  more  delicate 


result  is  obtained  than  would  be  if  two  layers 
were  put  together,  as  this  gives  too  much  crust 

Stamp  out  in  diamonds,  circles,  squares  and 
triangles,  place  on  a  wire  rack  or  coarse  sieve 
over  a  platter  and  pour  the  icing  over  the 
cakes,  the  superfluous  icing  dripping  down  on 
the  platter  to  be  reheated  and  used  again 
It  is  usually  best  to  pour  the  icing  over  twice 
as  the  sides  of  these  little  cakes  must  be 
covered  as  well  as  the  top. 

Ornament  the  center  of  each  little  frosted 
cake  in  some  pretty  way — a  half  walnut,  a 
slice  of  blanched  almond,  a  bit  of  angelica,  a 
bright  candy,  a  small  raisin  or  a  dot  of  candied 
fruit. 

'J’OMATO  puree  is  a  good  tiling  to  keep  on 
hand  during  the  holidays,  when  red  table 
decorations  call  for  an  answering  tint  in  the 
food.  If  this  is  not  obtainable  at  a  local 
grocery,  make  the  puree  by  pressing  cooked 
tomatoes  through  a  sieve  and  simmering  to 
a  thick  paste. 

Red-tinted  mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing, 
with  flecks  of  chopped  parsley  or  green  peppers' 
gives  an  added  zest  to  a  salad  of  flaked  Ash', 
celery  and  apples,  oysters  or  potatoes.  Green- 
tinted  salad  dressing,  with  bits  of  the  solid 
pulp  from  canned  tomatoes,  offers  another 
method  of  introducing  the  holiday  color¬ 
ings. 

Boiled  rice  takes  coloring  well,  and  whether 
as  the  main  dish  at  a  luncheon  or  supper  or 
as  a  dessert,  it  is  particularly  adaptable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  holiday  hostess.  After  coi  ling 
the  cooked  rice  with  beet-juice  or  tomato 
puree,  pack  into  oiled  individual  molds  about 
the  size  of  custard-cups,  rather  high  and  nar¬ 
row.  Add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  creamed  chicken, 
ham  or  a  forcemeat  of  some  kind,  and  cover 
with  more  of  the  rice.  Place  the  molds  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water  and  cook  for  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

Unmold  and  garnish  the  top  of  each  with 
a  feathery  aigrette  of  green  paper  mounted  on 
a  toothpick,  such  as  are  used  for  croquettes. 
They  look  for  all  the  world  like  little  Christmas 
trees!  Individual  rice  puddings  stained  vi  li 
currant  jelly  or  .cranberry-juice  are  made  in 
about  the  same  way  and  give  the  charm  of 
novelty  both  as  to  flavor  and  appearance. 


THOSE  YULETIDE  DECORATIONS 


CERTAINLY  nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  joyousness  of  Christmas-time  than 
the  gaiety  of  the  Christmas  decorations 
and  the  fragrance  of  spruce  and  holly  branches. 
However  little  one  intends  to  “do  for  Christ¬ 
mas,”  however  old  and  far  away  from  the 
fairies  we  may  have  grown,  there  is  no  house 
but  is  the  happier  for  the  bringing  into  it  of  a 
little  of  the  Christmas  greenery,  for  with  its 
joyous  fragrance  comes  inevitably  something 
of  the  blitheness  of  Christmastide  itself. 

Hang  wreaths  at  the  windows  and  fasten 
evergreen  boughs  over  doors,  framing  the 
doorway,  using  thumb-tacks,  or  very  small 
tacks.  With  a  little  care,  places  can  be 
found  to  secure  the  branches  that  will  not 
injure  the  woodwork.  Don’t  try  to  tack 
branches  in  place  for  this  decoration.  Rather 
tie  a  string  to  a  tack  and  drive  the  tack  into 
the  door  or  window-frame  in  an  miobtrusive 
place — say  where  the  wood  touches  the  wall¬ 
paper,  and  then  secure  the  branches  with  the 
string.  The  effect  of  these  green  frames  is 
very  pretty. 

Greenery  can  be  put  in  and  out  the  banis¬ 
ters  of  the  stab's;  as  for  where  to  put  the 
mistletoe  that  it  may  exert  its  ancient  charm, 
try  it  over  a  stairway,  over  a  doorway,  or 
twined  in  the  green  that  decks  an  old-fashioned 
chandelier.  It  should  be  evident,  but  not 
too  obtrusive  (the  writer  once  knew  a  girl  who 
had  her  hat  trimmed  with  mistletoe). 

FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT  OR  PLAY 

^yHETHER  it  be  the  school  auditorium, 
church,  or  home  that  is  to  be  adorned 
for  a  Christmas  entertainment,  the  principle 
is  the  same,  the  decorations  must  be  arranged 
to  form  a  setting  for  the  stage. 

They  must  frame  the  young  performers,  not 
hide  them  or  detract  from  what  they  are  doing 
or  saying. 

At  the  edge  of  the  stage  or  platform,  be¬ 
tween  the  audience  and  the  footlights  set  a 
row  of  tiny  spruce-trees.  Saw  each  off 
squarely  near  the  root  and  nail  to  a  board; 
they  will  stand  upright  without  any  difficulty. 
If  these  may  not  be  had,  a  good  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  stretching  across  the  platform  edge 
a  six-inch-wide  strip  of  poultry  netting.  Into 
the  meshes  of  this  weave  bits  of  evergreen 
branches  so  that  they  will  stand  upright. 

If  there  is  a  post,  twine  ground-pine  around 
it;  if  there  isn’t,  a  strip  of  poultry  netting  six 
or  eight  inches  or  even  a  foot  wide,  may  be 
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stretched  upright,  where  the  post  ought  to 
be,  and  filled  in  with  evergreen  branches.  An 
arch  of  the  same  wire  may  be  made  to  curve 
over  the  stage  and,  in  the  greenery,  small 
electric  lights  may  be  hidden. 

Weave  the  lower  end  of  the  small  branches 
in  and  out  the  wire  meshes,  just  enough  to 
hold  it  firmly.  The  tops  of  the  branches,  of 
course,  are  left  free.  Begin  at  the  top  of  the 
netting  and  work  down.  After  the  green  is 
in.  color  may  be  added  in  the  way  of  small 
branches  of  bright-berried  alder,  cranberries 
strung  on  wire,  bits  of  barberry  and  the  like. 
Color  isn’t  essential,  but  it  is  an  embellishment. 

In  banking  a  pulpit,  put  three  or  four  lengths 
of  wire  around  the  pulpit,  fastening  securely 
on  the  inside  where  the  tacks  won’t  show,  or 
two  strips  of  poultry  netting,  being  sure  to 
have  one  at  the  base.  Into  this,  the  ever¬ 
green  branches  may  be  thrust  so  that  nothing 
shows  but  the  green.  If  you  have  crimson 
poinsettia,  the  flowers  may  be  grouped 
wherever  preferred,  and  the  wire  meshes  will 
hold  the  stems  in  place. 

If  you  haven’t  much  holly  or  crimson  poin¬ 
settia.  don’t  scatter  it,  concentrate  it.  For 
instance,  have  just  the  greenery  at  the  sides 
and  put  holly  sprigs  or  poinsettia  into  the 
green  on  the  pulpit  or  reading-desk.  The 
effect  will  be  richer. 

Garlands — Long  ropes  of  ground-pine  or 
smilax  are  very  lovely  for  twining  around 
pillars,  for  garlanding  a  blank  wall  space, 
for  decorating  the  gallery  railing,  or  the  choir- 
loft.  If  you  haven’t  ground-pine  or  smilax, 
the  paper  decorating  “rope”  may  be  used. 
Still  less  expensive  is  green  crepe-paper  cut 
in  three  or  four  inch  wide  strips,  the  middle 
of  the  strip  left  untouched,  the  outer  edges 
pulled  wider  to  ruffle  it.  Combine  with  this  a 
little  holly  or  other  red-berried  branches. 

Wreaths — First  make  a  loop  of  stout  wire 
the  size  you  want — thin  milliners’  wire  is  good, 
but  if  you  haven’t  this,  black  thread  wifi 
serve.  Small  branches  of  any  sort  may  be 
utilized.  Begin  at  the  top  and  work  down, 
wrapping  each  stem  with  the  string  to  hold 
it  firmly  in  place.  Put  in  the  berried  branches, 
if  you  have  them,  as  you  go  along  (giant  holly 
made  of  cranberries  may  be  used),  pine-cones 
may  be  added  and  are  very  decorative.  Be 
sure  to  have  the  wreath  thick  and  full  enough 
to  make  it  the  right  size  as  you  work;  it’s  not 
so  easy  to  add  to  the  wreath  afterward  to  make 
it  fuller.  When  the  wreath  is  only  of  green,  a 
crimson  bow  will  make  it  more  effective. 

Mottoes  and  Lettering — -These  require  that 


first  you  know  exactly  where  they  are  to  1  e 
placed  and  just  what  space  they  should  cover. 
Having  determined  this,  stretch  wire  or  cord 
across  a  space  where  it  will  be  accessible,  or 
along  the  floor,  if  you  don’t  mind  working  on 
the  floor,  and  make  the  letters.  The  poultry 
wire  I  have  mentioned  before  is  convenient. 
It  should  be  a  foot  wide  (that  is  usually  a  good 
height  for  the  letters).  Through  the  upper 
edge,  pass  a  straight  wire — picture  wire  will 
do.  Another  corresponding  wire  should  go 
through  the  lower  edge. 

Then  make  your  letters,  weaving  them  in 
and  out.  The  simplest  way  is  to  take  strips 
of  brown  paper,  make  the  letters  with  this,  set¬ 
ting  up  the  whole  motto,  whether  it  be  “Merry 
Christmas,”  or,  “Peace  on  Earth,  Good-Will 
to  Men,”  and  see  if  it  looks  right — if  you  have 
the  right  spacing  and  propor  ion.  When  this 
is  assured,  then  make  the  “sure-enough”  let¬ 
tering,  covering  and  destroying  the  paper 
letters  as  the  work  proceeds.  For  this  work, 
bits  of  evergreen  branches  may  be  used,  or 
green  or  crimson  “Christmas  rope.”  When 
the  motto  is  completed  it  may  be  hung  in 
place. 

If,  instead  of  the  green,  you  prefer  gilt 
letters,  then  make  the  outlines  of  heavy  card¬ 
board,  cover  this  with  gilt  paper  and  use 
heavy  brown  manila  stick-tape,  such  as  mer¬ 
chants  use  to  fasten  packages,  to  secure  the 
letters  to  the  picture  wire. 

JF  YOU  wish  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  a  hall 

or  auditorium  and  make  it  smaller,  or  cut 
off  a  space  for  a  dressing-room,  a  very  pretty 
and  easy  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
stretch  string  or  picture  wire  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  then  with  heavy  brown  string 
or  with  picture  wire,  make  a  latticework  hav¬ 
ing  perhaps  a  six-inch  mesh,  squares  or 
diamonds,  as  preferred.  Take  a  little  pains 
to  have  the  distances  equal  and  the  effect 
will  be  very  good.  On  this  lattice-work  twine 
ground-pine  or  Christmas-rope,  or  make  vines 
of  the  green  crgpe- paper  cut  in  two-inch- wide 
strips,  rolling  some  of  these  strips  small  for 
stems  and  spreading  out  others  at  brief  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  ivy  leaves,  and  let  this  climb  on 
your  lattice.  Have  these  decorations  cn  the 
“audience  side,”  while  on  the  side  that  isn’t 
for  exhibition  any  convenient  material  may 
be  used  for  screening — sheets  of  brown  paper, 
curtains,  or  shades  of  any  sort  can  be  utilized. 
Small  electric  lights  hung  here  are  delightful, 
and  if  the  lattice  be  of  silver  pict»  sg  wire  the 
effect  is  quite  fairylike. 
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MINTS,  DECORATED  WITH  HOLLY  AND  CHRISTMAS  TREES, 
HAVE  A  MOST  PROFESSIONAL  APPEARANCE 


THE  BELOVED  LOLLYPOP  IN  THE  GUISE  OF  CHRISTMAS 
HEARTS  AND  STARS 


CANDIES  OF  DISTINCTION 

YET  PRACTICAL  FOR  YOU 


BY  MARY  ELIZABETH 


These  recipes  were  worked  out  expressly  for 
the  readers  of  The  Delineator  by  a  re¬ 
nowned  candymaker 

HOLLY-DECORATED  MINTS 

2  cups  granulated  sugar  1-16  teaspoon  cream 
1  cup  water  of  tartar 

TV/TIX  sugar,  water  and  cream  of  tartar,  and 
iV±  place  over  a  hot  lire,  stirring  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Cook  to  238  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit,  or  until  a  little  of  the  sirup  dropped  in 
cold  water  will  form  a  firm,  smooth  ball.  Wit  h 
a  wet  cheese-cloth  wrapped  around  a  fork, 
wipe  down  any  crystals  that  may  form  on  the 
sides  of  the  saucepan  while  the  candy  is  cooking. 

Pour  on  to  a  slightly  dampened  platter  and 
let  it  cool  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  cool 
enough  to  handle.  Flavor  finite  strongly  with 
peppermint,  and  add  one  or  two  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon.  Beat  with  a  fork  until  it 
becomes  a  firm  cream,  then  mold  all  together 
into  a  ball  with  the  fingers,  and  cover  with  a 
damp  cheese-cloth  for  about  ten  minutes. 

When  you  are  ready  to  make  the  mints, 
melt  this  fondant  in  a  double  boiler;  when  all 
is  melted,  pour  it  into  a  warm  candy  funnel, 
first  putting  the  fminel  rod  in  to  stop  the  hole. 
(These  candy  funnels  with  rods  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  confectioners’  supply  house 
at  a  reasonable  cost.) 

Run  on  to  waxed  paper  just  enough  of  the 
melted  fondant  to  form  a  thin  disk  of  any  size 
desired,  by  lifting  the  rod  until  a  little  has  run 
out,  then  dropping  it.  At  first  it  may  be 
difficult  to  make  these  wafers  of  an  even  size, 
but  a  little  practise  will  make  one  quite  skilful. 

If  one  does  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
making  fondant  and  remelting  it,  it  is  possible 
to  use  the  white  peppermints  purchasable  at 
all  confectioners. 

To  decorate  the  mints  use  the  white  of  an 
egg  mixed  with  XXXX  confectioners  sugar 
until  a  paste  of  fairly  firm  consistency  is  made. 
Color  part  with  vegetable  green  and  part 
with  red. 

Make  a  cornucopia  of  soft  paper.  Put  the 
green  decorating  mixture  in  this  cornucopia, 
fold  top  over  and  gradually  squeeze  the  dec¬ 
orating  paste  out  of  the  small  end.  This  can 
be  used  like  a  pencil  and  moved  around  to 
form  a  wreath  design. 

Use  the  red  paste,  in  a  fresh, cornucopia,  to 
dot  the  green  with  berries,  and  as  a  ribbon 
tying  the  wreath. 

Decorations  of  Christmas  trees  can  lie  formed 
very  easily.  Both  of  the  designs  shown  above 
are  simple  and  easy  to  make. 


CHRISTMAS  LOLLYPOP  STARS 

4  cups  granulated  sugar  34  teaspoon  cream  of 
1  cup  water  tartar 


pOMBINE  ingredients  and  place  over 
^  moderate  fire.  Wipe  away  any  grains 
that  may  form  on  the  inside  of  the  saucepan 
wii  li  a  wet  cheese-cloth  wrapped  round  a  fork. 
Do  not  stir  after  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cook 
until  thermometer  registers  330  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit,  or  until  a  small  amount  dropped  in 
cold  water  will  be  very  hard  and  brittle.  Tint 
red,  using  beet-juice  or  a  red  vegetable  or  fruit 


coloring. 

Be  careful  when  adding  coloring,  for  a  bit 
of  color  goes  a  long  way.  Let  stand  a  moment 
after  removing  from  the  fire  until  it  has 
stopped  bubbling  and  has  cooled  somewhat. 

Pour  all  but  about  one-half  cup  of  the 
mixture  on  to  an  oiled  marble,  returning  what 


EVERYBODY  WILL  ADORE  THESE 
FRENCH  CHOCOLATE  BALLS 


balls,  until  all  the  corn  is  used.  Keep  the  sirup 
that  is  left  in  the  pan  in  a  warm  place. 

This  amount  should  make  about  forty  large 
pop-corn  balls. 

Wrap  these  pop-corn  balls  in  waxed  paper, 
and  drop  into  red  bags  made  from  tarlatan, 
sewed  with  red  or  green  yarn.  Santa  Claus 
seals  or  any  Christmas  design  pasted  on  the 
bags  adds  to  the  attractiveness. 

Christmas  is  incomplete  without  pop-corn 
balls,  and,  since  they  are  so  easily  made,  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  one  having  to  strike  them 
from  the  list  of  the  season’s  goodies. 


FRENCH  CHOCOLATE  BALLS 

2  egg-yolks  2  cups  milk 

4  tablespoons  flour  3  3 4  pounds  sweet 

34  cup  granulated  sugar  chocolate 


A/r  IX  egg-yolks  and  flour ;  beat  well  and  add 
iV-L  the  sugar.  Scald  the  milk,  and  add  about 
one-fourth  of  it  to  the  mixture;  put  on  stove 
and  stir  till  thick,  gradually  adding  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  milk.  Cool. 

When  the  mixture  is  cool,  add  to  it  the 
melted  sweet  chocolate.  Mix  well,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  crock  overnight  to  harden.  Next 
morning  roll  in  small  balls  and  dust  with 
powdered  cocoa. 

This  recipe  will  make  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  the  finished  candy. 


CANDY  HOLLY 

T3UNCHES  of  this  candy  holly  may  be  used 
as  Christmas  place-cards.  To  make  them, 
use  round  lemon  or  lime  balls,  and  wrap  each 
one  in  bright  red  paper,  as  illustrated.  Put 
together  in  a  little  bunch,  tying  firmly  with 
cord.  Surround  with  artificial  holly  leaves 
and  cover  the  stems  with  tin-foil.  These  are 
most  attractive  tied  to  the  place-card  on  the 
Christmas  dinner-table. 

If  one  cares  to  make  her  own  red  drops,  the 
following  recipe  may  be  used: 


remains  in  the  dish  to  a  warm  place,  and  as 
soon  as  the  edges  are  firm  turn  the  flat  mass 
with  a  pancake  turner  or  spatula.  Mark  in 
stars  firmly  and  quickly  with  a  cooky-cutter, 
and  break  apart  when  the  candy  is  cold.  After 
the  stars  have  been  separated,  reheat  the 
candy  that  has  been  reserved  in  the  dish;  dip 
wooden  skewers  into  this  mixture,  and  place 
a  skewer  on  each  star.  The  hot  candy  on  the 
skewer  will  slightly  melt  the  star  and  cause  the 
skewer  to  adhere  firmly.  In  making  these 
lollypops,  do  not  touch  the  hot  candy.  It 
will  burn  deeply. 

POP-CORN  BALLS 

3  pounds  shelled  pop-  1  cup  brown  sugar 
corn  M  cup  corn-sirup 

2  cups  salted  peanuts  1  cup  water 
2  cups  granulated  sugar 

pOP  the  shelled  pop-corn.  Remove  any 
kernels  that  have  not  fully  popped;  add 
the  salted  peanuts,  and  put  all  in  a  mild  oven 
to  keep  warm  while  cooking  the  sirup. 

Mix  white  and  brown  sugar,  sirup  and 
water,  and  heat,  stirring  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved. 

Cook  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of 
240  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  until  a  •  small 
amount  dropped  in  cold  water  will  form  a  soft 
ball.  Pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  sirup  over 
the  corn  and  mold  what  is  moist  into  balls. 
Then  add  more  sirup  and  mold  a  few  more 


HOLLY  DROPS 

4  cups  granulated  sugar  'A  teaspoon  cream 
134  cup  water  of  tartar 

TV/TIX  ingredients  and  cook,  stirring  only  until 
-LV-L  the  sugar  is  dissolved — no  longer.  Any 
grains  which  form  on  the  side  of  the  kettle 
should  be  wiped  down  with  a  damp  cheese¬ 
cloth  wrapped  round  a  fork. 

Continue  the  cooking  without  stirring  until 
the  mixture  registers  a  temperature  of  330  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  or  until  a  little  of  the  mixture 
dropped  in  cold  water  becomes  hard  and 
brittle.  Add  red  or  green  coloring,  remove 
from  fire  without  jarring,  and  let  stand  until 
it  ceases  to  bubble.  Pour  on  a  cold  oiled  slab. 
The  flavoring  must  be  added  at  this  time. 

The  balls  used  for  this  holly  bunch  are  very 
nice  flavored  with  either  checkerberry  or  win- 
tergreen.  Use  about  one  tablespoon  of  the 
flavoring  desired.  Pom  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  candy  afte::  it  has  been  placed  on  the  cold, 
oiled  slab.  Fo  d  in  the  edges  as  soon  as  cool 
enough,  covering  the  flavoring,  until  it  is 
mixed  thoroughly.  Lift  up  from  the  sides  and 
from  the  center  so  that  the  bottom  comes 
together,  until  the  batch  is  of  an  evenly  firm 
consistency. 

Stretch  out  and  cut  with  shears  in  small 
pieces.  Pick  up  each  piece  as  quickly  as  it  is 
cut,  roll  it  into  a  ball.  These  pieces  may  be 
cut  into  pieces  as  small  or  as  large  as  desired. 


CANDY  HOLLY- SO  ORIGINAL  AND  SO  ATTRACTIVE,  YET 
SO  EASILY  MADE! 


TARLATAN  BAGS  ADD  AN  AIR  OF  MYSTERY  TO  POP-CORN 
BALLS  A  LA  MARY  ELIZABETH 


TiOICS 


A  Christmas  Dessert 
and  Candy 

AFTER  eating  a  hearty  Christmas 
k.  dinner  have  you  ever  felt  that 
the  Plum  Pudding  was  just  a  little 
too  much?  I  have,  and  began  experi¬ 
menting  on  a  recipe  that  would  avoid 
the  heaviness  of  the  meal  and  yet  be 
so  palatable  and  attractive  that  it 
would  add  just  the  finishing  touch  to  it. 

I  have  found  that  this  fruited  Plum 
Pudding,  which  requires  so  little  time 
and  trouble  to  make,  and  saves  stand¬ 
ing  over  a  hot  stove,  is  the  very 
thing  that  appeals  to  all  members  of 
the  family.  Decorated  with  a  bit  of 
holly,  it  carries  out  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  and  while  I  call  it  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Plum  Pudding,  you  will  find  it 
suitable  for  any  dinner. 

I  am  also  giving  you  a  recipe  for 
Christmas  candy  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  dainty,  delicious,  and  which 
will  add  pleasure  to  your  day. 
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CHRISTMAS  PLUM  PUDDING 

1  envelope  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
3/a  cup  cold  water  34  cup  currants 
1  cup  sugar  134  squares  chocolate 

34  teaspoonful  or  5  tablespoons 

vanilla  cocoa 

1  cup  seeded  raisins  Pinch  of  salt 
34  cup  dates  or  figs  1  pint  of  milk 
34  cup  sliced  citron  or  nuts 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  five 
minutes.  Put  milk  in  double  boiler,  add 
melted  chocolate  or  cocoa  which  has  been 
stirred  to  a  paste  in  a  little  water,  and 
when  scalding  point  is  reached  add  sugar, 
salt  and  soaked  gelatine.  Remove  from 
fire  and  when  mixture  begins  to  thicken 
add  vanilla,  fruit  and  nuts.  Turn  into 
mold,  first  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  chill. 
Remove  to  serving  dish  and  garnish  with 
holly.  Serve  with  whipped  cream,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 

CHRISTMAS  CANDY 

2  envelopes  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine 
4  cups  granulated  sugar 

134  cups  boiling  water  1  cup  cold  water 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  five 
minutes.  Add  the  boiling  water.  When 
dissolved  add  the  sugar  and  boil  slowly 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Divide  into  two  equal 
parts.  When  somewhat  cooled  add  to 
one  part  one  teaspoonful  extract  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  To  the  other  part  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  extract  of  cloves.  Pour  into 
shallow  tins  that  have  been  dipped  in  cold 
water.  Let  stand  over  night;  turn  out 
and  cut  into  squares.  Roll  in  fine  granu¬ 
lated  or  powdered  sugar  and  let  stand 
to  crystallize.  Vary  by  using  different 
flavors  such  as  lemon,  orange,  pepper¬ 
mint,  wintergreen,  etc.,  and  different  col¬ 
ors,  adding  chopped  nuts,  dates  or  figs. 

OTHER  CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS 

If  you  would  like  suggestions  for  a 
MARSHMALLOW  ROAST  and  other 
delicious  candy  recipes,  write  for  special 
Christmas  suggestions^  Our  booklets 
“Dainty  Desserts”  and  “Food  Economy” 
containing  recipes  for  Desserts,  Salads, 
Ice  Creams,  etc.,  will  also  be  sent  free,  if 
you  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  to  cover 
postage  and  mention  your  grocer’s  name. 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

KNOX  GELATINE 

166  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
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“  Wherever 
a  recipe 
calls  for 
Gelatine  — 
it  means 
KNOX’’ 
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This  package 
contains  an 
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Lemon  Flavor 
for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the 
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Have  you  forgotten  anyone? 

*  • 

HOW  many  of  us  on  Christmas  morning 
have  found  ourselves  in  the  uncomforta¬ 
ble  position  of  receiving  Christmas  cards  from 
friends  to  whom  we  forgot  to  send  cards.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  humiliating  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  entire  year. 

This  breach  of  kindness,  and  of  etiquette,  is 
unnecessary. 

If  you  have  made  a  list  of  friends  to  remem¬ 
ber,  make  sure  that  you  have  an  appropriate 
card  for  each  person. 

If  you  have  not  made  a  list  —  start  now  to 
make  one.  Include  in  it  every  one  who  sent  a 
card  to  you  last  year — members  of  your  church, 
your  clubs,  old  class-mates  at  school  and  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  in  distant  places. 

This  Christmas,  more  than  ever  before, 
greeting  cards  are  going  to  be  in  vogue.  Send 
Christmas  cards  and*  send  them  generously. 

Remember  that  while  a  greeting  card  which  is 
sent  may  be  accepted  as  a  trifle,  the  one  which 
is  forgotten  will  be  magnified  a  thousand  times. 
Have  you  forgotten  anyone? 


Send  ioc  for  “Forget-Me-Nots” — a  little  book  of  days  and  names  to  remember 

<Jhe  Greeting-  Cand  Association  n!IfyS?cS£ 


Scatter  Sunshine  with 
Christmas  Cards 


TEKEL:  A  CHRISTMAS  TALK 

BY  CELIA  CAROLINE  COLE 


YOU  remember  that  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  who  happened  to  be  a  king,  giving 
a  party  to  all  his  wives  and  lady  friends 
and  the  nicest  men  ha  knew?  And  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  party  a  human  hand  appeared 
without  any  body  attached  to  it  and  wrote  a 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  the  king’s  royal  knees 
knocked  together  and  his  teeth  chattered  and 
he  howled  for  help. 

And  then  the  queen  came  in  and  petted  him 
up,  the  way  every-day  wives  do,  and,  not 
having  a  ouija-board,  sent  for  the  best  prophet 
she  knew  to  come  and  tell  them  what  it  was 
all  about. 

And  he  told  them,  like  the  gallant,  clear¬ 
headed  lion-tamer  that  he  was. 

And  the  party  instantly  broke  up  and  every¬ 
body  went  home  and  locked  the  back  door  and 
got  under  the  bed. 

But  it  was  too  late.  History  ended  for  them 
that  very  same  night. 

And  one  of  the  words  in  the  writing  was 
TEKEL.  And  the  message  meant: 

“THOU  ART  WEIGHED  IN  THE  BAL¬ 
ANCES  AND  FOUND  WANTING.” 

JT’S  an  awful  word.  And  quite  enough  to 
make  anybody  crawl  under  the  bed  and 
hide. 

We  can  all  write  it  over  our  golf  game;  and 
the  way  we  apply  our  philosophy  to  our  every¬ 
day  living;  and  the  way  we  keep  our  New 
Year  resolutions;  and  the  way  we  love,  and 
pray,  and  have  faith. 

And  the  way  we  look. 

We  don’t  mean  our  snub-nose,  or  our  mis¬ 
shapen  teeth,  or  our  fat,  squat  hands,  or  our 
crossed  eyes,  or  any  of  those  things  which 
came  into  the  world  right  along  with  us  and 
which  it’s  too  late  now  to  change.  We  mean 
the  things  we  could  do  and  don’t  do. 

We  mean  the  girl  who  is  intelligent  in  the 
way  she  arranges  her  hair,  in  the  way  she 
dresses,  in  the  way  she  takes  care  of  her  face; 
and  then  has  ugly,  neglected  finger-nails  and 
a  grimy  back-of-the-neck.  (You  can  bank  on 
it,  she's  naturally  untidy.) 

The  woman  who  is  faithful  unto  death  to 
her  masseuse;  to  the  manicurist;  who  has  a 
“permanent”  every  year;  whose  clothes  are 
made  by  the  best  dressmaker  and  tailor  in 
town;  but  tvho  hasn’t  any  more  magnetism 
than  a  dentist’s  chan.  (She  doesn’t  know  how 
to  get  inside  of  people,  has  no  imagination, 
no  ability  to  see  souls.) 

The  girl  of  sixteen  up  to  twenty  who  has 
physically  that  wonderful  thing  known  as 
youth — everywhere  except  in  her  eyes. 
TEKEL!  TEKEL,  young  lady!  You  have 
seen  too  much  and  done  too  much  and  had  too 
much.  Where  is  the  lovely  mystery  of  youth 
that  belongs  to  you?  The  eagerness,  the  un¬ 
consciousness,  the  sweetness  of  your  attitude 
toward  people  who  have  lived  longer  and  so 
have  learned  more  than  you? 

Perhaps  even  your  own  mother  knflws  more 
than  you  think  she  does,  that  mother  who 
seems  such  a  foolish  sort  of  person,  always 
advising,  and  “denting,”  and  suggesting. 
Can’t  you  see  that  that  bewildered,  baffled, 
longing  look  in  her  face  when  she  looks  at  you, 
is  far,  far  lovelier  than  your  shining,  bobbed 
head  and  lithe  figure,  and  restless,  critical 
eyes? 

Beauty  is  spiritual — it  is,  at  least,  to  all 
nice  people  and  babies  and  dogs.  And 
you'll  find  out  before  long  that  they  are  the 
only  people  who  can  make  you  happy — nice 
ones,  and  babies,  and  dogs. 

women  who  dress  like  the  Sheba  queen, 
and  who  are  kind  and  unselfish  to  the  point 
of  fussiness,  always  giving  you  a  ride  in  their 
motor-car  and  asking  you  to  lunch,  but  who 
dye  their  hah-  such  a  purple  auburn  or  green¬ 
ish  gold  or  jetty  black  that  you  can  scarcely 
keep  your  eye  off  it  wondering  what  it  will 
do  next,  and  whose  lips  are  too  carmine,  and 
skin  too  pearly.  TEKEL  for  them,  too. 
Where  are  their  brains  that  they  can’t  sea 
how  they  look? 

And  those  heaps  of  women  that  are  pure 
gold  inside  and  all  hit-or-miss  outside,  or  just 
neat-and-clsan!  Where  is  the  magic  of  life, 
the  thrill  of  it,  the  beauty?  How  CAN  any 
one  let  herself  be  negative  when  she  could  be 
positive?  Doesn’t  she  know  that  it  isn’t  the 
absence  of  costume,  but  the  presence  of  in¬ 
nocence  that  makes  the  Garden  of  Eden? 

(  )  ^ ,  THE  woman  who  doesn’t  express  any 
charm  is  found  most  awfully  TEKEL. 
That’s  what  women  are  for!  To  put  charm 
and  beauty  and  romance  into  fife. 

First,  external  charm,  so  that  when  any  eye, 
male  or  female,  lights  on  a  woman,  it  brightens 
a  bit.  It  carries  new  faith  to  the  beauty- 
hunger  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  everybody, 
“HO!  things  aren’t  so  bad  in  this  old  world— 
that  was  an  awfully  pretty  woman!”  Do 
you  think  that  doesn’t  count? 

Why  is  it  that  most  people  feel  choky  and 
ache  ’way  down  deep  somewhere  in  them 
when  they  see  great  beauty  anywhere — in 
nature,  in  a  thought,  in  music?  Because  we 
realize  that  somehow  or  other  we’ve  missed 
it,  we’ve  come  the  wrong  road;  that  we  really 
belong  there  in  the  midst  of  that  beauty, 
that  was  meant  to  be  our  home ,  and  we’ve 
got  lost.  Every  little  bit  of  beauty  in  this 
world  is  healing!  And  down  underneath  the 
external,  women  are  the  healers  of  this  world. 


Why  shouldn’t  they  carry  all  of  that  blessed 
quality  they  can  on  the  outside  of  them? 
It’s  power! 

And  it’s  good.  Unless  there’s  something 
unbeautiful  on  the  inside  of  them.  Under¬ 
neath  that  external  charm  or  attractiveness 
lies  depth  on  depth  of  beauty  like  the  marvel¬ 
ous,  changing  colors  of  a  deep  opal— tender¬ 
ness,  idealism,  romance,  the  mother  quality— 
that  rare  thing  that  makes  her  “last  at  the 
cross  and  first  at  the  sepulchre,”  faith,  sym¬ 
pathy,  sparkle,  joy! 

Why,  women  are  perfectly  wonderful  things! 
How  dare  they  become  dull,  sepia,  blurred 
persons,  shadows,  waiting  for  life  to  come  and 
get  them  the  same  meek  way  they  wait  for 
men  to  ask  them  to  marry  them? 

Be  an  individual!  Be  alive  every  inch  of 
you!  Marriage  isn’t  life — marriage  is  a  snuffer 
if  you  don’t  watch  it.  Build  for  beauty,  not 
for  marriage.  Marriage  will  come  along 
naturally  and  all  of  its  own  self  when  it’s  the 
light  time,  that  is,  if  you’ve  built  properly. 

J  SUPPOSE  every  girl  on  earth  at  some  time 
or  other  dreams  sweet,  big,  pink  dreams 
about  how  she’d  like  to  look. 

In  her  teens  she  pretends  that  she  will  have 
a  fever — not  bad  enough  to  worry  her  father 
and  mother,  but  bad  enough  to  make  her 
teeth  fall  out  and  beautiful  new  little  French 
ones  come  in  their  place,  and'  her  hair  all  come 
out  and  come  in  again  curly  and  absolutely 
gold,  and  her  skin  peel  off  and  exquisite  pink 
and  white  pearly  new  skin  come  on,  and  when 
she  gets  out  of  bed  she  is  three  inches  taller 
and  can  sing  like  a  nightingale. 

Then  in  her  twenties  she  dreams  about  meet¬ 
ing  an  artist.  And  he  sees  in  her  all  the  latent 
beauty  that  her  friends  don’t  seem  to  see 
And  he  likes  her  and  one  day  he  takes  her  off 
and  makes  her  no  longer  a  person  of  dull  tints, 
but  a  heavenly,  impressionistic  bit  of  color- 
truth,  charged  with  personality. 

JN  THE  late  thirties  and  in  the  forties  she 
doesn’t  dream  quite  so  much,  but  rather  be¬ 
gins  to  wish  that  she  could  find  the  right  beauty 
specialist  and  modiste  for  her,  one  who  would 
lead  her  out  of  this  definite,  waist-thickening 
corseted,  “permanent,”  staccato  kind  of  person 
into  a  vibrant,  kindled-,  lyric  creature,  svelte — 
just  enough  sophisticated  to  be  dangerous 
and  secretly  perfectly  poised. 

W hy  do  we  dream  like  this  and  go  on  dream¬ 
ing  to  the  end?  • 

Because  beauty  is  power.  And  we  hate 
being  helpless  before  life  and  people,  we  hate 
being  left  out  of  things,  we  hate  being  ended 
and  forgotten. 

O  thousand  years  ago  a  Baby  was  born. 
And  we  are  still  celebrating  His  birthday. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  a  Man  died  on  a 
cross  because  he  couldn’t  get  His  message  over 
to  the  world  in  any  other  way.  And  we  are 
still  commemorating  that  day. 

Why? 

Because  of  the  sheer  beauty  of  it.  The 
shining,  glowing,  white  beauty  of  His  life,  His 
message.  His  death.  His  triumph  over  it.  And 
the  power  of  that  beauty  has  lasted  two 
thousand  years. 

Beauty  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world. 
Love  is  supposed  to  be,  but  it  is  the  beauty  in 
love  that  makes  it  a  power,  the  quality  of  it 
that  is  beautiful,  love  that  is  a  sacrament  and 
not  a  self-indulgence. 

”J”AKE  your  mirror  and  go  to  the  window. 

.  How  much  beauty  looks  back  at  you  from 
that  mirror? 

What  looks  back  at  you  out  of  your  eyes? 
Serenity,  faith,  friendliness?  Are  they  clear 
and  deep  and  shining,  or  dull  and  yellowish 
and  shallow? 

The  body  has  been  called  the  temple  of  the 
soul.  Shut  your  eyes  and  think  of  the  kind 
of  temple  you  would  build  if  you  were  going 
to  house  the  most  beautiful  thing  you  can 
think  of. 

J7VERY  Christmas  we  talk  about  giving 
ourselves  a  secret  present.  Let’s  give 
ourselves  the  strength  and  perseverance  this 
Christmas  to  take  the  TEKELS  off  of  us  from 
head  to  toe  and  from  simup  to  sunup.  Pick 
them  off  as  we’d  pick  off  burs. 

We  will  have  decent  finger-nails  every  day; 
we  won't  stay  on  the  outside  of  people  and  life’ 
indifferent  and  sort  of  dead  inside;  we’ll  care 
about  everybody  and  show  that  we  do,  just 
open  up  and  let  them  in;  and  we’ll  remember 
every  day  that  we  know  very  little  and  that 
almost  anybody  can  teach  us  a  lot,  and  that 
the  most  priceless  tiling  in  the  world  is  the 
quality  of  responsiveness  and  looking  up  to 
people  and  believing  in  them;  and  though  we 
refuse  to  be  colorless,  we  refuse  just  as  defiantly 
to  be  artificial;  and  we’re  going  to  be  more 
than  neat-’n’-clean  if  we  have  to  tear  up  all 
our  traditions  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
window  in  order  to  do  it. 

We’re  going  to  live!  We’re  going  to  express 
beauty  outside  and  in,  and  hold  on  to  it. 

And  every  night,  when  the  Moving  Finger  ( 
writes  the  result  of  the  day,  it’s  not  going  to X 
write  TEKEL,  but  HALLELUIAH. 

YOU’RE  COMING  ON!  / 

Will  you  do  it?  / 

/ 


/ 
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Colu 

Grafonol 

Give  Music  This  Christmas 

Give  your  family  a  Columbia  Grafonola  with  Columbia 
Records  for  Christmas.  Then  right  at  your  fireside  you 
will  find  such  famous  exclusive  Columbia  popular  artists 
as  A1  Jolson,  Bert  Williams,  Frank  Crumit,  Harry  Fox, 

Marion  Harris,  Nora  Bayes,  Ted  Lewis’  Jazz  Band,  and 
Van  and  Schenck;  such  exclusive  Columbia  opera  stars 
as  Barrientos,  Gordon,  Hackett,  Ponselle,  and  Stracciari; 
and  a  world  of  other  artists  besides.  Call  on  any  Columbia 
dealer  and  he  will  gladly  demonstrate  that  the 
Columbia  Grafonola  playing  their  Columbia 
Records  always  gives  you  exact  reproductions  of 
the  music  these  artists  themselves  produced  on 
the  original  wax  in  the  Columbia  Laboratory. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


The  Only  Non  Set 
Automatic  Stop 

Nothing  to  move  or  set  or  measure. 
Just  start  the  Qrafonola  and  it  plays 
and  stops  itself.  Never  stops  before 
it  should.  Always  stops  at  the  very 
end.  Exclusively  on  the  Columbia 
Qrafonola. 
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Dreaming  of  His  Gingerbread  Men 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 


Absolutely  Pure 


7?“-- ,  .7.  - _  _ U _ &  *  -X  -•  s  A  \  . 


makes  the  best  gingerbread,  cookies,  cakes 
and  biscuits. 

Write  today  for  the  New  Royal  Cook  Book 
containing  400  delightful  recipes.  Its  free. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  1 19  William  St.,  New  York 


GINGERBREAD  MEN 

3  cups  flour  hs  cup  shortening 

3  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder  %  cup  molasses 
teaspoon  salt  h  cup  brown  sugar 

%  teaspoon  ginger  1  egg 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  ginger  together. 
Mix  molasses,  sugar,  egg  and  melted  shortening  to¬ 
gether.  Add  the  dry  ingredients  to  make  soft  dough. 
Shape  in  form  of  little  men,  animals  or  plain  cookies  on 
greased  pan;  bake  in  moderate  oven  10  to,  12  minutes. 
The  men  can  be  made  by  forcing  the  dough  through  a 
pastry  bag  or  cornucopia  made  with  plain  letter  paper. 
Use  tops  of  cloves,  currants  or  rice  for  making  the 
faces  and  buttons.  For  colored  coat  use  following: 

COLORED  ICING 

W>  cups  confectioner’s  sugar  }&  teaspoon  butter 
2  tablespoons  hot  milk  %  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
Add  butter  to  hot  milk;  add  sugar  slowly  to  make 
right  consistency  to  spread;  add  vanilla.  If  pink  icing 
is  desired,  add  one  tablespoon  strawberry  or  other  fruit 
juice.  For  yellow  icing  add  one  teaspoon  egg  yolk  and 
flavor  with  orange  rind  and  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

PRUNE  CAKE 

M  cup  shortening  3  teaspoons  Royal  Baking  Powder 

1  cup  sugar  %  teaspoon  cinnamon 

%  cup  milk  %  lb.  prunes  (washed,  stoned  and 

2  cups  flour  2  eggs  chopped  fine) 

Cream  shortening,  add  sugar,  eggs  beaten  well,  and 
milk.  Mix  well  and  add  the  flour  which  has  been  sifted 
with  the  spice  and  baking  powder.  Add  the  prunes 
which  have  been  floured  with  Wi  tablespoons  flour 
and  mix  well.  Put  into  greased  loaf  pan  or  individual 
tins  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  35  to  45  minutes. 
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WHAT  THE  CHIL 
WEIGHT  TELLS 

BY  ELIZABETH  IRWIN 


D’S 


THERE  are  certain  recent  discoveries  of 
science,  that  if  we4  accept  them,  cause 
us,  as  parents  and  educators,  to  get  up 
from  our  easy  chairs  and  act  upon  them.  One 
of  these  is  the  discovery  by  Alfred  Binet,  the 
great  French  psychologist,  that  intelligence  is 
a  measurable  commodity.  Another  is  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  ffm.  R.  R.  Emerson  of  Boston 
that  the  relation  of  weight  to  height  is  an  al¬ 
most  infallible  index  of  health  in  children. 
Still  another  is  the  discovery  by  a  group  of 
modern  pedagogs  that  even  the  content  of 
children's  minds  can  be  measured  in  such  a 
way  that  by  knowing  the  ability  of  a  child  to 
learn  we  may  measure  the  ability  of  a  school  to 
teach. 

Some  of  us,  with  all  respect  for  our  parents, 
see  certain  flaws  in  our  own  education  and 
would  like  to  do  better  with  our  children.  At 
least  most  of  us  would  like  to  know  what  we 
arc  doing  with  them  at  any  rate,  and  what 
the  school  is  doing  with  them  and  how  they 
compare  with  other  children. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  use  of 
standard  physical,  psychological  and  educa¬ 
tional  tests;  to  meet  the  legitimate  curiosity  of 
parents  about  then-  children.  But  a  more  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  the  yearly  use  of  age  mea¬ 
surements  is  that  if  anything  is  wrong  we  may 
have  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it. 

Every  parent  should  have  on  reference  the 
most  up-to-date  standard  tables  of  physical 
norms  showing  the  normal  height  and  weight 
for  children  at  different  ages.  He  should  also 
have  the  latest  reports  on  the  amount  and  kind 
of  food  required  by  children  at  different  ages. 
These  tables  are  frequently  used  by  mothers  as 
a  guide  to  feeding  their  young  infants  up  to  the 
age  of  two  years.  After  that,  children  are 
generally  supposed  to  just  grow. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  school  children  are 
underweight  than  infants.  All  that  you  need 
in  order  to  keep  track  of  your  children’s 
physical  growth  is  a  yardstick  nailed  to  the 
wall  in  some  obscure  spot  where  the  children 
can  take  off  their  shoes  and  stand  up  against  it, 
and  ready  access  to  some  accurate  scales. 

T  F  YOUR  child  weighs  as  much  as  he  should  for 
x  his  height,  every  six  months  is  enough,  to 
weigh  and  measure  him.  If,  however,  he  is 
underweight,  even  four  or  five  per  cent.,  he 
should  be  reweighed  every  month.  And  if  he 
is  seven  per  cent,  or  more  underweight,  you 
must  drop  all  other  interests  in  life  and  set  to 
work  to  remedy  this  condition. 

What  it  means  when  you  have  a  child  who  is 
seven  per  cent,  or  more  underweight,  is  that 
you  have  a  delicate  child  if  not  actually  a  sick 
one.  Up  to  this  time 
you  may  have  merely 
considered  him  thin  or 
a  poor  eater,  or  unusu¬ 
ally  liable  to  colds  and 
other  slight  infections. 

But  you  must  know 
now  that  you  have  a 
child  who  needs  intel¬ 
ligent  attention  and 
needs  it  at  once. 

The  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  Dr.  Emer¬ 
son  in  his  Boston 
clinic  and  now  by 
other  experts  in 
many  parts  of  the 
country  for  treating 
underweight  children 
are  so  effective  and  so 
suggestive  that  a 
brief  outline  of  their 
procedure  seems 
worth  giving. 

Though,  since  the 
very  essence  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  treating  each 
individual  child  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  needs, 
it  is  not  possible  to 
give  more  than  sug¬ 
gestions  for  any  but 
the  simplest  cases 
within  the  scope  of 
this  article. 


JN  TREATING  del¬ 
icate  children,  or 
those  seven  per  cent, 
underweight,  there 
is  used  what  is  termed 
the  class  method.  A 
number  of  children 
are  grouped  together, 
ideally  about  ten,  and 


HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF 
CHILDREN 


AGE 

SEX 

POUNDS 

HEIGHT 

Birth* 

Boys 

7.55 

20.6  inches 

Girls 

7.16 

20.5 

i  ( 

1  year* 

Boys 

21.0 

29.0 

i t 

Girls 

20.5 

28.7 

it 

2  years* 

Boys 

27.0 

32.5 

Girls 

26.0 

32.5 

t  i 

3  years* 

Boys 

32.0 

35.0 

it 

Girls 

31.0 

35.0 

ii 

4  years* 

Boys 

36.0 

38.0 

cs 

Girls 

35.0 

38.0 

it 

5  years* 

Boys 

41.2 

41.7 

ii 

Girls 

39.8 

41.4 

ii 

G  years 

Boys 

45.2 

43.9 

it 

Girls 

43.4 

43.3 

ii 

7  years 

Boys 

49.5 

46.0 

ii 

Girls 

47.7 

45.7 

i  i 

8  years 

Boys 

54.5 

48.8 

it 

Girls 

52.5 

47.7 

ii 

9  years 

Boys 

59.6 

50.0 

ii 

Girls 

57.4 

49.7 

ii 

10  years 

Boys 

65.4 

51.9 

ii 

Girls 

62.9 

51.7 

ii 

11  years 

Boys 

70.7 

53.6 

cc 

Girls 

69.5 

53.8 

ii 

12  years 

Boys 

76.9 

55.4 

ii 

Girls 

78.7 

56.1 

ii 

13  years 

Boys 

84.8 

57.5 

it 

Girls 

88.7 

58.5 

<t 

14  years 

Boys 

95.2 

60.0 

ct 

Girls 

98.3 

60.4 

it 

15  years 

Boys 

107.4 

62.9 

it 

Girls 

106.7 

61.6 

tt 

16  years 

Boys 

121.0 

64.9 

■  i 

Girls 

112.3 

62.2 

ii 

*  Without  clothes.  Other  ages  with  in¬ 
door  clothes  but  without  shoes.  . 


it  is  explained  to  them,  their  mothers  present 
on  the  back  seats,  that  they  are  a  little  behind 
their  friends  and  classmates  in  the  matter  of 
weight  and  therefore  in  the  matter  of  strength 
and  ability  to  excel  in  games  and  sports. 

The  doctor  provides  each  member  of  the  class 
with  a  record  book  in  which  he  asks  each  one, 
with  his  mother’s  help,  to  write  everything  he 
eats  for  three  days.  He  gives  them  simple  direc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  using  teaspoons,  table¬ 
spoons  and  cups  as  units.  These  books  are 
submitted  before  the  next  class  meets  and  an 
assistant  reckons  up  the  amount  each  child  has 
eaten  each  day  on  an  average.  The  majority 
of  the  children  in  any  class  of  underweights  are 
usually  found  to  be  eating  too  little,  not  as  a 
rule  because  the  home  does  not  provide  it  but 
because  the  delicate  child  has  a  delicate  appe¬ 
tite.  The  first  tiling,  then,  is  to  show  both 
the  child  and  his  mother  outside  of  class  how 
to  add  to  the  diet,  quite  painlessly.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  child  has  recorded  for  breakfast  one 
glass  of  milk,  one  roll,  one-half  pat  of  butter, 
and  one  boiled  egg— which  is  a  fairly  usual 
breakfast — it  is  suggested  that  by  making  the 
milk  into  cocoa  with  a  spoonfukof  sugar,  its  food 
value  is  increased  by  one-half.  Another  incre¬ 
ment  may  be  obtained  by  scrambling  the  egg, 
thus  adding  milk  and  butter.  An  extra  half 
pat  of  butter  on  the  roll  has  increased  the 
whole  food  value  of  the  meal  enormously 
without  making  it  any  harder  to  eat.  This 
sly  method  of  doubling  up  on  food  without 
giving  offense  to  appetite  is  developed  with  the 
mothers  and  children  for  use  at  all  meals  when 
the  child  needs  more  food. 

"pOR  class  use,  each  child  is  given  achart  or  sort 
A  of  graph  which  shows-  how  much  he  weighs, 
how  much  he  should  weigh  for  his  height,  and 
has  a  place  to  record  gains  and  losses  every 
week  and  the  average  amount  of  food  eaten  a 
day.  The  charts  are  hung  along  in  a  line  in 
front  of  the  class  at  each  weekly  meeting,  the 
one  showing  the  biggest  gain  at  the  head. 

The  children  are  seated  opposite  their  own 
charts  and  an  experience  meeting  then  takes 
place,  so  that  all  may  profit  by  the  stories  of 
each  one’s  success  or  failure.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  always  asked  is  “How  many  have  had  any 
tea  or  coffee  this  week?’’  It  is  gratifying  if  the 
only  positive  answer  comes  from  one  who  has 
lost  weight.  The  next  inquiry  is  in  regard  to 
rest  periods.  Twenty  minutes  twice  a  day  are 
required.  If  the  best  gainers  give  the  best 
reports  in  this  respect  here  again  the  effect  on 
the  class  is  salutary. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  child  who  obeys  all 
the  rules  and  increases  his  diet  up  to  require¬ 
ments,  still  refuses  to 
gain.  Such  a  child  is 
soon  scheduled  as  a 
problem  case  and  no 
stone  is  left  unturned 
until  a  cause  is  dis¬ 
covered  which  is  pre¬ 
venting  him  from 
gaining.  One  special¬ 
ist  after  another  is 
brought  into  consul¬ 
tation  until  the  root 
cause  is  turned  up. 
Tonsils  and  adenoids 
are  the  commonest 
cause  of  all  for  refusal 
to  gain,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  looked  for  first, 
though  heart,  lungs, 
intestines,  or  mental 
anxiety  may  show  up 
after’a  long  search  as 
the  fundamental  evil. 
The  charts  showing 
the  gain  in  weight 
after  removal  of  ton¬ 
sils  are  really  spectac¬ 
ular  and  so  numerous 
as  to  make  it  safe  to 
say  that  bad  tonsils 
are  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  causes  of  mal¬ 
nutrition. 

CCHOOL  marks  and 
promotions  may 
have  some  relation  to 
a  child’s  health  rec¬ 
ord.  Certainly  the 
ease  and  pleasure  he 
has  in  gaining  his 
school  rank  are  large¬ 
ly  based  on  the  nor¬ 
mality  of  his  physical 
condition. 


Canned 


in  its  own  milk. 


Buy  Baker's  Dry -Shred 
Coconut  if  you  prefer  the 
old-fashioned  sugar-cured 
kind  in  paper  cartons. 


The  Coconut 
with  the  Tin  Shell 


“M-m-my!  That  cake  is  good.” 
Of  course  it  is.  Made  with 
Baker’s  canned-  in  -  its  -  own  -  milk 
Coconut — that’s  the  secret.  It’s 
the  only  coconut  that  has  all  the 
fresh  natural  flavor  of  the  original 
coconut  meat. 


Baker’s  way  is  Nature’s  way  of  keeping 
the  meat  sweet,  juicy  and  tender.  No 
other  coconut  can  possibly  make  such 
delicious  cakes,  pies  and  candies.  Because 
all  other  prepared  coconut  is  dry,  and  is 
packed  in  paper  cartons  or  boxes. 


FREE  Recipe  Booklet  mailed  to 
you  and  friends  you  mention.  Write 
for  it.  Recipe  for  this  wonderful 
coconut  cake  will  be  found  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  can  label. 


If  Baker’s  Canned  or  Dry-Shred 
Coconut  is  not  obtainable  at  your 
grocer’s,  send  20c  in  stamps  for  full- 
size  can  or  package.  And  please 
mention  your  dealer’s  name. 


THE  FRANKLIN  BAKER  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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You  Can’t  Escape 

Tooth  troubles  if  you  leave  a  film 


You  should  try  this  new  method 
of  teeth  cleaning.  Try  it  ten  days 
without  cost.  It  combats  the  film 
which  dims  the  teeth  and  causes 
most  tooth  troubles.  See  and  feel 
the  results.  To  millions  they  are 
bringing  cleaner,  safer,  whiter  teeth. 

The  tooth  wrecker 

Film  is  the  great  tooth  wrecker. 
A  viscous  film  clings  to  the  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  The  or¬ 
dinary  tooth  paste  does  not  end  it. 
Old  ways  of  brushing  leave  much 
of  it  intact.  And  very  few  people 
have  escaped  the  troubles  which  it 
causes. 

It  is  the  film -coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 


which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea — a  disease  now 
alarmingly  common. 

A  new  dental  era 

Dental  science  has  now  found 
ways  to  combat  that  film.  The 
methods  have  been  amply  proved 
by  years  of  careful  tests.  Now 
millions  employ  them.  Leading 
dentists  everywhere  advise  them. 

The  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And, 
to  let  all  know  how  much  it  means? 
a  ten-day  tube  is  being  sent  to  all 
who  ask. 


Five  desired  effects 


Pepsodent  brings  five  desired 
effects.  It  combats  the  teeth’s 
great  enemies  as  nothing  has  done 
before. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  An¬ 
other  multiplies  the  starch  digestant 
in  the  saliva,  to  digest  starch 
deposits  that  cling.  The  saliva’s 
alkalinity  is  multiplied  also.  That 
to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause 
tooth  decay. 


Two  factors  directly  attack  the 
film.  One  of  them  keeps  teeth  so 
highly  polished  that  film  cannot 
easily  adhere.  Every  application 
repeats  these  results. 

What  you  see  and  feel  will  be  a 
revelation,  and  the  book  we  send  will 
explain  how  each  effect  is  natural 
and  necessary.  It  is  important  that 
you  know  this.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied  by  all  druggists 


10-Day  Tube  Free512 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  986,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  Ill. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Watch  the  film  go 

Send  this  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 
It  will  be  a  revelation. 


Continued  from  page  5 

A  BIT  OF  LAUNDRY 
WORK 


understood  perfectly  and  set  to  work,  jabber¬ 
ing  like  steam  in  the  pipes,  occasionally  nod¬ 
ding  their  heads  and  ejaculating  “Durnfool!” 

In  spite  of  the  storm  I  again  fought  my 
way  down-town  with  a  big  market-basket 
and  as  much  money  as  I  could  command. 

I  arrived  in  a  somewhat  jaded  condition  at 
the  leading  restaurant  and  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  purchase,  owing  to  the  storm, 
a  roast  chicken  and  about  ten  pounds  of 
cooked  corned  beef. 

With  the  former  I  planned  the  lunch  of  the 
invalid,  thinking  that  a  few  slices  of  white 
meat,  served  with  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf  and  a  hot 
roll  and  following  a  few  fat  oysters,  might  knit 
up  the“raveli’d  sleeve  of  care.” 

With  the  corned  beef  and  a  couple  of  cans 
of  canned  beef-stew  I  figured  on  being  able  to 
suitably  refresh  the  Cossack  ladies  then  labor¬ 
ing  in  my  kitchen  and,  while  not  knowing 
their  individual  capacity,  I  figured  that  ten 
pounds  of  corned  beef,  with  bread,  potatoes 
and  unlimited  coffee  and  milk,  was  a  fairly 
liberal  estimate. 

A  T  THE  fish  market  I  bought  some  oysters 
and  at  the  baker’s  I  got  a  couple  of  dozen 
rolls,  two  loaves  and  some  light  cake  and  a 
couple  of  tins  of  fruit  cake,  and  then,  pulling 
my  hat  over  my  ears,  struggled  through  the 
snow  homoward  and  put  my  foot  on  my  front 
steps  just  in  time  to  receive  about  nine  tons 
of  snow  from  the  roof,  which  knocked  me 
down  and  buried  me  from  sight  and  almost 
from  memory  dear. 

Fortunately  the  snow  was  dry  and  light 
and  after  a  struggle  I  rose  from  the  drift  like 
Venus  rising  from  the  sea  or  the  Plienix  rising 
from  its  ashes.  Perhaps  a  more  appropriate 
illustration,  and  one  that  I  prefer,  might  be 
Truth  crushed  to  earth,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  shall  rise  again.  At  all  events  I  rose, 
ascertained  that  my  basket  was  still  intact, 
and  staggered  breathlessly  into  the  house. 

I  proceeded  to  the  kitchen  and  found  the 
aliens  were  at  work,  and  at  once  they  greeted 
me  with  broad  grins  and  guttural  cries. 

However,  I  made  the  best  of  it,  especially 
as  I  saw  that  they  were  rapidly  and  easily  rem¬ 
edying  my  errors  and  putting  things  in  shape. 

So  while  they  looked  on  with  vast  interest, 
occasionally,  when  they  caught  my  eye, 
twinkling  with  delight  and  ecstatically  mutter¬ 
ing  about  a  “fool,”  I  made  a  pot  of  coffee, 
toasted  enough  bread  for  a  lumber-camp, 
brought  out  dishes,  set  the  table,  which  I 
loaded  with  bread,  butter,  corned  beef,  milk, 
cream  and  sugar,  and  drawing  up  two  chairs, 
invited  them  in  sign  language,  which  was  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  difficult,  to  take  seats 
at  the  board  and  to  help  themselves  generously. 

While  they  were  eating  I  went  to  the  barn 
and  thoroughly  fed,  watered  and  cared  for 
my  stock,  which  took  me  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall  on 
my  return,  I  saw  that  the  Jugoslav  ladies  had 
risen  from  the  table  and  were  wielding  sad¬ 
irons  with  great  diligence.  So  I  went  into  the 
dining-room  and  spread  a  clean  napkin  on  the 
best  tray,  put  on  the  best  china  and  silver  and 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  put  on  the  oysters,  to  i 
slice  the  chicken  and  to  heat  the  rolls.  When 
I  got  there,  I  stood  with  one  leg  in  the  air 
and  with  my  eyes  distended  to  the  utmost 
as  I  gazed  on  the  table.  I  do  not  think  a 
plague  of  locusts  ever  made  a  cleaner  sweep 
of  a  growing  crop  than  these  two  Lithuanians 
had  made,  not  only  of  their  lunch,  but  of  my 
wife’s. 

There  on  the  table  was  an  empty,  shiny 
platter  that  a  short  hour  before  had  con¬ 
tained  ten  pounds  of  corned  beef;  a  plate 
that  had  been  piled  with  the  sliced  and 
toasted  bulk  of  two  large  loaves  was  innocent 
of  crams;  the  butter-plate  was  as  empty  as 
the  pod  of  a  last  year’s  snapdragon;  the  paste¬ 
board  receptacle  that  had  held  a  quart  of 
shucked  oysters  was  as  void  as  a  disappointed 
ambition  or  a  loveless  life;  the  loaf  of  cake 
had  been  butchered  to  make  a  Cossack  holi¬ 
day,  while — crowning  infamy! — the  skeleton 
of  my  ruinously  expensive  roast  chicken,  for 
which  my  wife  was  waiting  trustingly,  and 
practically  in  a  starving  condition,  lay  on  one 
side  on  the  table,  as  cleanly  picked  as  if  it  had 
been  prepared  for  exhibition  by  a  professor 
of  comparative  anatomy. 

T  UCKILY  I  had  not  taken  the  rolls  into  the 

kitchen.  So  I  possessed  myself  of  a  couple 
of  eggs  that  they  had  in  some  way  overlooked, 
retired  to  the  dining-room,  where  with  the 
chafing-dish  I  scrambled  the  eggs,  made  tea 
and  heated  the  rolls.  These,  with  a  jar  of 
marmalade  and  a  full  history  of  the  case,  were 
laid  before  the  invalid  and  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  that  she  declared  she  felt  better  than 
she  had  for  days. 

This  relieved  me  so  much  that  I  went  out 
and,  as  the  storm  had  cleared,  shoveled  to  the 
street.  When  I  went  in,  the  Armenian  sylphs 
had  finished  their  work  and  were  awaiting  my 
return  with  the  stolidity  peculiar  to  their  race, 
whatever  it  may  have  been. 

I  examined  the  clothes.  They  were  smooth, 
wliite  and  flexible.  It  was  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  I  at  once  forgave  them  for  their 
locust-like  appetites.  After  all,  they  had 
worked  hard  and  probably  my  generous  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  a  real  holiday  treat  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  they  were  kindly,  motherly 
people,  even  generous  in  their  way  because 
they  had  not  slighted  any  detail  of  their  work. 

I  would  in  turn  be  generous  with  them.  The 
maximum  charge  for  work  of  this  kind  was 
thirty  cents  an  hour.  I  would  pay  them  fifty 
cents  an  hour. 

So  in  dumb  show,  aided  by  the  words,  “Pay, 
how  much?”  I  asked  their  price. 

In  reply  they  held  up  four  fingers  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  “doll.” 

I  was  a  bit  discomfited,  and  with  reason. 

At  their  regular  rate  per  hour  I  would  have  owed 
them  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  I  had 
expected  them  to  charge  that,  and  I  was 
planning  to  overwhelm  them  with  my  gen¬ 
erosity,  and  have  them  crawl  to  me  and  lick 
my  hand  in  gratitude. 

Concluded  oh  page  3  6 


The  most  fascinatingly 
fragrant  and  healthful  of 
powder  perfumes  for  the 
skin.  Antiseptic,  prophy¬ 
lactic,  deodorizing  and 
refreshing,  it  is  an  ideal 
face,  skin,  baby  and  dust¬ 
ing  powder.  It  soothes 
and  cools,  is  convenient 
and  economical  and 
takes  the  place  of  other 
perfumes  for  the  skin. 
Splendid  after  bathing 
with  Cuticura  Soap.  A 
few  grains  sufficient. 

H^*Cuticura  Toilet  Trio 

Consisting  of  Cuticura  Soap  to  cleanse  and 
purify,  Cuticura  Ointment  to  soothe  and 
soften,  and  Cuticura  T alcum  to  powder  and 
perfume,  promote  and  maintain  skin  puri¬ 
ty,  skin  comfort  and  skin  health  often  when 
ali  else  seems  to  fail.  Everywhere  25c  each. 
Sample  each  free  by  mail.  Address:  Cnticura 
Laboratories,  Dept.  G,  Malden  48,  Mass. 
HIBF—Cuticura  Soap  shaves  without  mug. 


For  a 
Gargle 


or  a  mouth  wash,  put  a  few  drops  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.  in  a  little  water.  It  is  an 
herbal  antiseptic  and  germicide  re¬ 
markably  effective  for — 

Checking  sore  throat  in  its  incipient 
stage. 

Reducing  the  swelling  and  taking  out 
the  soreness. 

Cleansing  the  mouth  and  arresting 
infection. 


Absorbine  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


has  a  pleasant,  pungent  taste  and  smell  that 
makes  it  pleasant  to  use,  either  as  a  liniment 
or  a  gargle. 

As  a  mouth  wash  it  is  extensively  used  and 
highly  recommended  by  dentists.  It  leaves  the 
mouth  cool  and  clean. 

$1.25  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or 
postpaid.  A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 
sent  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

233  Temple  Street  Springfield,  Mass.  ( 
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Don’t  be  ashamed  of 
your  feet  when  it  storms 

The  right  rubbers  on  the  right  shoes  and  any  'woman 
looks  as  smart  as  though  the  sun  'were  shining 


YOU  wouldn’t  wear  cheap  shoes,  badly 
made,  unshined,  too  large. 

And  yet  you  notice  women  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  have  disgracefully  slip -shod 
feet  when  it  rains. 

Women  who  are  stunning  enough  as  to 
hat  and  suit  and  umbrella,  plod  along  through 
the  rain  with  rubbers  that  squdge  up  and 
down  at  every  step — too  large — -too  small — 
cracked  at  the  instep,  lumping  at  the  toe. 

Your  feet  can  be  just  as  trim  on  wet  days. 
That  is  when  they  show  the  most.  Wear 
your  favorite  shoes  covered  with  trim,  shiny, 
well-fitting  rubbers. 

The  rubbers  that  have  made  rainy -day 
smartness  possible  are  U.  S.  rubbers — made 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

These  rubbers  are  carefully  fashioned  to 
follow  the  lines  of  the  newest,  smartest  shoes 
— and  yet  they  have  character  and  smartness 
of  their  own.  As  you  slip  them  over  your 


shoes  they  give  the  effect  ot  fine  patent 
leather. 

You  would  hardly  know  you  have  them  on 
until  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shiny  little 
toes  protruding  from  your  skirts.  And  they 
are  just  as  light  and  dainty  over  slippers  as 
you  could  wish. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  make  dainty, 
graceful  rubbers  and  not  sacrifice  their  wear. 
The  United  States  Rubber  Company  has 
spent  many  years  solving  the  mystery  of  rub¬ 
ber — making  it  practical  for  footwear,  making 
it  thin  and  elastic  and  yet  extremely  durable. 

These  U.  S.  rubbers  are  marked  by  the 
well  known  United  States  Rubber  Company 
seal  — -  on  the  sole  of  the  rubber.  When 
you  buy  rubber  footwear  for  any  one  in  the 
family — ask  for  U.  S.  Rubbers. 

Many  women  have  suggested  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  purchase  rubbers  when  you 
buy  your  shoes,  for  then  you  have  the  right 
rubbers  for  every  kind  of  shoe. 


>,  '  .  ,  s.v  \ . 


Have  you  noticed  how  many 
more  women  are  using  arctics 
for  general  wear?  Trim,  well 
made  "U.  S.”  arctics  are  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  stormiest  days 


”U.  S.”  sandals  slip 
under  the  tips  of  your 
spats  to  keep  your 
thin  soles  dry — 
a  thin,  dainty  strap 
back  of  the  heel 
holds  them  in  place 


Marketing — to  business — anywhere 
you  have  to  go  on  rainy  days — 
eyes  observe  your  feet.  Low  heeled 
rr  U.  S.  ”  rubbers  have  the  same  trim 
lines  as  your  smart  walking  boots 


Your  feet  are  especially  conspicuous  •when  you 
get  on  a  trolley.  On  rainy  days  with  ”U.  S.”  rub¬ 
bers  they  can  have  the  lines  of  the  latest  models 
in  shoes — even  to  the  curving  high  French  heel 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Puffed  Puffed 
Wheat  Rice 

Puffed  Com 

Also  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour 


Would  your  folks  like 

Nut  Pancakes? 


Then  try  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour. 

Ground  Puffed  Rice  is  blended  in  the  ideal 
pancake  mixture.  The  puffed  flour  makes  the 
pancakes  fluffy,  and  the  taste  is  much  like 
nut-flour. 

You  never  tasted  pancakes  so  delicious. 

Ask  today  for  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour. 

Three  Bubble  Grains 

For  morning,  noon  and  night 


The  Quaker  Gats  (pmpany 

Sole  Makers 


Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  greatest  dish  for  luncheons 
and  for  suppers.  Serve  it  often,  for  it  means  whole  wheat 
made  wholly  digestible.  And  16  needed  elements  are  in  it. 


are  three  Puffed  Grains,  each  with  its 


Remember,  there 
own  delights. 

Puffed  Wheat 


is  whole  wheat  puffed  to  8  times 
normal  size. 


Puffed  Rice  is  rice  grains 
puffed  to  bubbles. 

Puffed  Corn  is  broken 
corn  hearts  puffed. 

All  are  steam -exploded — 
all  shot  from  guns.  Every 
food  cell  has  been  blasted  for 
easy,  complete  digestion. 

Puffed  Rice  and  Puffed 
Corn  are  the  supreme  break¬ 
fast  dainties.  They  taste  like 
food  confections. 
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THE  KISS  OF  NINO  DIOS 


tribute,  kneeling  respectfully  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance,  she  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  help 
giving  the  herder  a  look  that  included  all  three 
of  them  in  a  gentle  community  of  kindness 
toward  the  poor  Luisa. 

That  evening  which  ended,  as  All  Saints’ 
day  should,  in  the  relaxation  of  ’gaiety,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  sense  of  duty  well  per¬ 
formed,  Rosita’s  father  made  an  astonishing  ob¬ 
servation.  Pablo  Archuleta,  who  arrived  reg¬ 
ularly  at  the  house  of  Rodenguez  y  Gomez 
for  a  long  and  gossipy  account  of  the  Summer’s 
wanderings,  forsook  the  seclusion  of  the  elders 
with  their  slow  and  considered  talk  of  mutton 
and  wool  and  prices,  to  join  the  young  group 
around  Rosita.  Rosita  smiled  and  made 
room  for  him. 

“ Brujerla 1”  the  father  exclaimed,  crossing 
himself;  “in  my  father’s  time  the  girl  would 
have  been  burned  for  a  witch.  You  should 
speak  to  Padre  Simon  about  her.” 

“Let  be!”  said  Rosita’s  mama,  who  had 
herself  observed  a  tiling  or  two.  “Pablo  has 
land  and  a  house.  He  knows  how  to  make  one 
hand  wash  the  other.  And  Rosita  is  also 
my  daughter!  Come  shearing  time  it  will  be 
Pablo  himself  who  will  speak  to  the  priest.” 


DET  before  that  time  Father  Simon  had 
also  spoken  to  Rosita.  He  spoke  to  her 
about  the  public  attention  which  Rosita  had 
permitted  to  be  paid  to  her  at  the  shearing 
baile  by  young  Whalen,  son  of  the  wool-buyer 
from  Espanola,  whose  appearance  at  the 
shearing,  and  Rosita’s  handling  of  it,  as  one 
of  those  courtesies  of  business  at  Chamita 
which  Padre  Simon  should  have  understood 
better.  Who  else  should  know  so  well,  except 
Rosita,  what  the  price  of  wool  meant  to  the 
name  of  Roderiguez  y  Gomez?  So  poor  Rosita 
was  scolded  and  Pablo  Archuleta  resolutely 
fed  his  flock  as  far  as  possible  from  the  shearing 
corral  and  fixed  his  mind,  not  without  some 
assistance  from  the  saints,  on  Luisa. 

Thus  the  Spring  came  on  with  its  flare  of 
delicate  green  and  blueness  next  to  the  ground, 
like  the  bloom  on  a  wild  grape,  with  the  moun¬ 
tains  wreathed  in  lilac  veils,  and  the  Chama 
sliding  full  and  greasy  with  the  flood  between 
its  low  banks  to  redden  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  parting  of  the  flocks  had  taken 
place,  and  the  new-shorn  sheep  were  spread 
like  corn  fresh  from  the  popper  far  up  the 
loma  toward  the  Summer  pastures. 

Pablo  Archuleta,  on  whose  irreproachable 
attentions  Rosita  had  rather  counted  for  re¬ 
lief  from  her  discomfiture,  set  out  for  Puye 
without  so  much  as  a  Valga-con-Dios  which 
one  does  not  refuse  to  the  poorest.  Thus  the 
much-chastened  Rosita,  on  a  Tuesday  after 
Padre  Simon’s  admonishment,  wrapped  in  her 
mother’s  second-best  rebosa,  took  her  way 
along  the  Chamita  road  to  inquire  of  Anita 
Pilar,  at  Guipe,  concerning  certain  paper 
patterns  from  Albuquerque. 


THE  Chamita  road  ambles  the  length  of  the 
1  lower  Prado,  between  the  loma  and  the 
little  unfenced  patches  of  beans  and  chile.  With 
the  road  the  low  adobe  huts  go  companionably 
all  the  way  from  San  Juan  of  the  Gentlemen  to 
Guipe  and  beyond  it.  One  passes  among  the 
houses  one  knows  that  of  Pablo  Archuleta, 
with  its  then  unfinished  parlatorio  which  was 
to  have  been  the  pride  of  Luisa,  that  inner 
shrine  of  the  Chamita  housewife,  across  whose 
immaculate  threshold  one  glimpses  the  un¬ 
touched  splendor  of  the  best  bed,  regal  in 
worked  counterpanes  and  crochet  laces. 

Walking  thus  on  the  Chamita  road,  one 
had  the  peace  of  the  saints.  It  was  lovely 
enough  for  them  to  have  been  walking  there  of 
their  own  accord  between  the  Prado,  white 
with  yerba  mansa,  and  the  lupin-blue  veils  of 
the  loma.  Who  also  should  come  riding  along 
that  road  but  young  Whalen  whistling 
“Luipta  tu  eres  divina,”  and  feeling  that  the 
world  went  very  well.  It  would  have  been 
better,  however,  if  Rosita  had  smiled  and 
jested  him  on  Ins  way.  What  young  man  can 
endure  to  have  the  prettiest  girl  in  Chamita 
bow  to  him  with  the  grace  of  a  discredited  but 
unreproachful  angel? 

Whalen  walked  his  horse  with  the  bridle 
over  his  arm,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  Rosita  that  he 
had  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
her,  that  he  had  never  meant  anything  by  his 
attentions  beyond  what  was  comportable  with 
her  dignity,  and  that  the  world  was  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  censorious  place  for  the  young  and  well- 
intentioned.  Having  thus  established  the 
ground  of  his  interest,  young  Whalen  further 
testified  to  its  disinterestedness  by  kissing  her. 
All  of  which  might  have  passed  off  very 
pleasantly 'had  it  not  been  for  the  recent  minis¬ 
trations  of  Father  Simon,  and  for  the  shocking 
circumstance  that  Rosita  did  not  find  herself 
nearly  so  angry  with  him  as  her  conscience 
warned  her  she  should  be.  Whereupon  she 
became  furiously  angry  with  herself,  which 
answered  the  same  purpose. 


TO  HER  dying  day  she  firmly  believed  that 
she  struck  him.  Certainly  she  found  her¬ 
self  running  away  and  running  by  instinct  in 
the  direction  of  the  nearest  flock,  feeding  on 
the  high,  quick  pastures  of  the  loma. 

Manifestly  a  young  man  on  horseback  can 
not  with  any  show  of  decency  pursue  a  young 
girl  on  foot.  Moreover,  where  there  are  sheep 
there  are  sure  to  be  shepherds,  and  ruefully 
aware  not  only  of  what  any  herder  might  do 
who  caught  him  annoying  Rosita,  and  of  what 
he  would  get  from  liis  father  for  quarreling 
with  the  herders,  Whalen  had  to  let  her  go. 

Rosita  ran  and  wept  by  turns,  tears  of  sheer 
wrath  and  self-despising.  She  was  all,  and 
more,  that  Father  Simon  had  said  of  her,  and 
her  friends  did  well  to  go  away  to  far  places  like 
Puye  ahd  Pajarito  without  one  look  over  the 
shoulder.  She  ran  on  until  she  was  well  among 
the  sheep,  for  when  one  has  been  brought  up 
among  them  there  is  comfort  in  the  faint  woolly 
smell  of  a  flock,  mixed  with  odors  of  tar  and 
creosote,  in  the  mutter  of  the  mothering  ewes 
and  the  rip  of  grass  under  eager  muzzles. 
But  as  young  Whalen  had  prudently  observed. 


where  there  are  sheep  there  is  a  shepherd, 
though,  unless  Nino  Dios  had  been  at  work  to 
bring  about  her  wish,  I  do  not  know  how  else  it 
could  have  been  Pablo  Archuleta,  who  should 
have  been  three  days  on  the  way  to  Pajarito 
by  this  time. 

Pablo  walked  at  the  head  of  his  flock  with 
his  crook  laid  across  his  shoulders  and  his 
arms  stretched  upon  it,  symbol  of  safe  haven 
indeed  for  distressed  young  ladies.  For  him¬ 
self  he  believed  for  a  moment  that  he  had  seen 
a  vision. 

“Rosita,  Rosita!”  He  cast  away  his  crook 
when  he  discovered  that  she  was  crying. 
There  are  times  when  a  man  has  other  use  for 
his  arms  than  flock-tending.  “Rosita,  are  you 
hurt?”  He  looked  up  and  down  the  one  long 
road  of  Chamita  where  young  Whalen  was 
disappearing  in  a  cloud  of  his  own  making. 

“No,  no!”  Nevertheless,  the  girl,  now  that 
she  had  ceased  her  stumbling  flight,  continu¬ 
ing  to  have  need  of  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
which  was  demurely  small  and  edged  with 
lace  of  her  own  making,  he  remained  dubious. 

“If  you  are  not  hurt  Rosita,  why  is  it  you 
are  crying?” 

“I  am  crying,”  said  the  truthful  Rosita, 
“because  I  am  hurt  in  my  feelings.  Because 
my  friends  think  so  little  of  me  that  they  go 
away  with  their  flocks  to  Puye  and  even 
farther  without  so  much  as  a ,  G  od-go-with- 
you.  I  am  crying,  Pablo,  because  you - ” 

“Praise  God  and  His  angels,”  said  Pablo 
Archuleta,  and  he  came  to  his  knees  among  the 
pale  lupins.  “If  you  will  look  at  my  sheep,” 
said  Pablo,  “you  will  see  that  their  bellies  are 
all  shrunken  with  my  keeping  them  so  long 
from  their  proper  pastures,  because  I  could 
not  bear  to  leave  the  places  where  you  are.” 


CEEING  that  she  did  not  weep  any  more, 
°  though  she  had  not  put  away  her  handker¬ 
chief,  he  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
Then  he  kissed  her  fingers,  and  finding  her 
gracious  at  last,  kneeling  still,  he  clasped  her. 
And  Rosita  wreathed  her  slim  hands  together 
about  his  head  and  crowned  him  with  his 
desire. 

Thus,  as  she  more  than  once  found  oc¬ 
casion  to  remind  the  girl’s  father,  Rosita’s 
mama  proved  a  true  adivina.  Padre  Simon 
breathed  a  sigh  of  pure  relief  when  Pablo 
spoke  to  him. 

Pajanito,  where  Pablo  Archuleta  took  Iris 
Summer’s  feeding,  is  a  high  plateau,  stretched 
lumbe  tight  betwen  the  western  bulwarks  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  There  is  good  grazing  there, 
water  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it,  and 
gracile,  long-leaved  pines. 

Rosita  liked  the  happy  nights  by  low  fires, 
with  the  stars  hung  like  lamps,  and  the  long 
days  in  which  one  got  on  amazingly  with  one’s 
lacework.  There  were  other  days  when  she 
climbed  up  to  the  ancient  cliff  dwellings 
about  Puye  and  mused  on  the  vanished  life  in 
the  little  clay  plastered  parlatorios  scooped 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  the  niche  for  the 
sacred  meal-bowl  next  to  the  low  door. 
Nights  of  Summer  rain  the  young  couple 
moved  their  bed  into  one  of  these,  and  seeing 
her  suddenly  grown  housewifely  about  the 
hearths  of  a  vanished  people,  Pablo  Archuleta 
had  moments  of  finding  it  beyond  belief  that 
such  an  angel  loved  him. 


T3Y  GUADALUPE  Day  Pablito  came  home 
from  Senora  Gonzales,  where  he  had  been 
left  for  the  honeymoon,  to  live  with  liis  pretty 
Madrastita.  Pablito  adored  her.  Long  be¬ 
fore  Buena  Noche  he  had  made  up  liis  mind  that 
when  she  took  him  to  see  Nino  Dios  at  San 
Juan  he  would  ask  that  she  should  not  be 
taken  from  him  as  the  other  mother  had  been. 
Though  he  would  be  seven  this  Guadalupe 
Day,  Pablito  had  never  been  to  kiss  Nino  Dios. 
Senora  Gonzales,  with  whom  the  boy  boarded, 
was  large — not  too  large  to  accommodate 
the  motherly  heart  that  lived  in  her — but  large 
enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the  long,  chilly 
ride  to  San  Juan  and  to  keeping  awake  for 
midnight  mass.  To  Pablito  then,  as  the 
Good  Night  drew  near,  there  came  the  tremor 
of  a  great  ecstasy.  He  was  a  little  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  pressure  of  hints  on  the  part 
of  his  father  and  of  Mamaita  Rosita,  as  he 
sometimes  called  her,  to  tell  what  his  wish  was 
to  be.  For  if  you  are  a  good  boy  from  Guada¬ 
lupe  Day  to  Buena  Noche,  whatever  you  have 
wished  in  the  ear  of  Nifio  Dios  as  he  lies  in 
His  manger  at  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  sure 
to  come  true. 

Pablito  found  his  wish  difficult  to  communi¬ 
cate.  For  suppose  Mamaita  Rosita  had  not 
yet  thought  of  going  away,  who  would  be  the 
first  to  suggest  it  to  her?  Nevertheless,  just 
at  the  last,  when  his  father  lifted  him  up  to  see 
El  Nacimiento,  with  the  lovely  waxen  infant 
holding  out  its  hands  to  him  between  the  ox 
and  the  ass,  Pablito  slipped  Iris  arm  around 
Pablo’s  neck  and  whispered  that  he  meant  to 
ask  Nino  Dios  not  to  let  the  new  mama  go 
away  as  the  other  one  had  done.  But  he  was 
too  much  taken  up  with  the  golden  shine  of  the 
candles  to  notice  how  quick  tears  sprang  in 
his  father’s  eyes,  how  his  whole  body  trembled. 

Ah,  God  and  Mary,  would  they  not  wish 
that,  indeed! 

Although  Pablo  Archuleta  rented  stubble 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Alcalde  and  Santa 
Cruz  that  Winter  in  order  to  keep  within 
visiting  distance  of  his  family,  there  came  a 
day  after  the  Spring  shearing  when  the  setting 
forth  for  Puye  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Tia  Nina,  that  local  repository  of  ali  feminine 
wisdom,  was  to  stay  with  Rosita  and  the  boy, 
who  was  by  tins  time,  to  the  enormous  pride  of 
both  himself  and  his  parent,  in  school. 

Nevertheless  when  a  man  has  a  wife  like 
Rosita  he  can  not  just  go  a  six-months’  herding 
without  taking  advantage  of  every  opportu¬ 
nity,  or  even  making  one  at  a  pinch,  to  see  her. 
Pablo  took  his  shorn  flock  across  the  river, 
hired  an  Indian  from  Santa  Clara  to  hold  them 
twenty-four  hours  at  the  foot  of  the  Pajarito, 
while  he  went  back  to  Chamita  for  a  last 
oblivious  hour  with  liis  wife’s  arms  about  him 
and  his  young  son  on  his  knee. 

Continued  on  page  3  5 
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Salted  Walnuts 

Shell  enough  Diamond  Brand  Walnuts  to 
provide  z  cups  of  meats,  being  careful  to 
keep  as  many  halves  unbroken  as  possible. 
Melt  two  tablespoons  butter  in  baking  pan. 
Put  nuts  into  melted  butter,  stir  well  and 
sprinkle  with  I  teaspoon  salt.  Bake  until  a 
light  brown,  stirring  often.  Remove  with 
spoon  or  small  skimmer  and  put  on  brown 
paper  to  drain.  Serve  in  individual  relish 
dishes  as  an  introduction  to  the  holiday 


CALIFORNIA 


'Crackin’  Good  Walnuts 
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VACUUM  PAC. 


Walnuts  at  Christmas  are  an  American  institution. 

Cracking  these  nature-  protected  packages  of  wholesome 
goodness  is  almost  as  much  fun  for  the  children  as  eating  them! 
And  every  member  of  the  family  enjoys  the  rich  satisfying 
amber  meats  that  the  busy  nut-crackers  disclose— at  table  after 
lunch  or  dinner,  as  a  dainty  “pick-up”  between  meals,  or  before 
the  snapping  yule-tide  fire  at  the  Christmas  or  New  Year 
home-gathering. 

As  an  aid  in  preparing  the  holiday  feasts,  too,  Walnuts  are 
a  genuine  “find”  for  the  enterprising  housewife.  Salads,  pud¬ 
dings,  cakes,  relishes,  candy  —  all  are  made  better  by  the  liberal 
use  of  fine-flavored,  crisp  Walnut  meats.  They  make  it  easy  to 
prepare  foods  of  character,  charm  and  distinction,  and  lighten 
the  work  of  planning  company  and  holiday  meals. 

There’s  healthy  enjoyment  in  plump,  perfect  W alnuts.  Few 
of  nature’s  foods  so  thoroughly  combine  wholesomeness  and 
distinctive  flavor  —  few  are  so  good,  so  simple  and  so  high  in 
actual  food  value. 

Be  liberal  in  the  use  of  Walnuts  this  Christmas,  and  don’t 
be  satisfied  with  any  but  the  best.  There’s  one  sure  way:  in¬ 
sist  upon  Diamond  Brand  —  the  finest  Walnuts  from  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  famous  orchards  —  better  grown,  carefully  sorted;  as 
plump,  full-shelled  and  perfect  as  Walnuts  can  be. 

The  recipes  given  here  are  bound  to  “come  out”  right  if 
you  make  up  these  dishes  with  DIAMOND  BRAND  y^alnuts. 
Better  order  some  now.  Your  Dealer  knows  DIAMOND 
BRAND,  but  if  you  are  not  reasonably  certain  you  are  get¬ 
ting  just  what  you  order,  have  your  Walnuts  taken  direCtly 
from  the  hundred-pound  bag  we  ship  them  in,  a  miniature 
picture  of  which  appears  below.  It  pays  to  be  particular. 

CALIFORNIA  WALNUT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

zA  purely  co-operative,  non-profit  organization  of  over  JOOO  Growers 

Our  yearly  production  over  Forty  Million  Pounds 


Pear,  Cheese  and  Walnut  Salad 

Of  the  many  tempting  salads  which  may 
be  made  with  Walnuts,  few  if  any  so  well 
combine  attractiveness  of  appearance  and 
taste-appeal  as  the  one  shown  above.  The 
recipe  is  simple:  Mix  equal  parts  of  Neuf- 
chatel  cheese,  chopped  celery  and  chopped 
Walnuts.  Moisten  with  cream  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika  to  taste.  Roll 
into  small  balls.  Place  on  lettuce  leaf, serving 
half  pear  and  three  cheeseballs  to  each  plate 
Mask  with  mayonnaise  dressing 


Walnut  Divinity  Fudge 

2  cups  sugar;  y2  cup  water;  y2  cup  white 
Karo;  I  teaspoon  vanilla;  white  of  I  egg.  Boil 
sugar,  water  and  Karo  until  syrup  forms  a 
soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Beat  white 
of  egg  until  stiff  andaddslowly  halfofsyrup, 
beating  constantly.  Cook  remainder  until  it 
forms  a  hard  ball  when  tried  in  cold  water 
and  add  slowly  to  first  mixture.  Beat  until 
stiff,  add  vanilla  and  Walnuts, turn  into  but¬ 
tered  pan,  and  cut  when  cold. 


Individual  Christmas  Cakes 

Mix  I  tablespoon  each  of  butter  and  Crisco 
with  i y2  cups  brown  sugar.  Add  I  egg,  well 
beaten;  1 l/2  tablespoons  cocoa  and  y,  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves  and  cinnamon.  Then  add  cup 
sour  milk  mixed  with  %  teaspoon  soda;  sift 
in  cups  flour  and  stir  in  I  cup  each  of 
chopped  Walnuts  and  seedless  raisins.  Bake 
in  layer  cake  tins  and,  when  cool,  cut  out 
with  small  round  cutter.  Frost  with  an  icing 
made  of  powdered  sugar  mixed  with  just 
enough  milk  to  make  it  smooth,  and  vanilla 
and  put  a  half  Walnut  on  top  of 
each  cake. 


A  BOOK  EVERY  WOMAN  SHOULD  HAVE 
The  recipes  given  here — and  many  more  just  as 
tempting — are  given  in  our  new  recipe  book  shown 
below.  It  contains  the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Wives  of 
the  Walnut  Growers  as  well  aS  the  choicest  Walnut 
recipes  of  a  leading  culinary  expert.  Send  your  Deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  address  for  a  free  copy.  Address  De¬ 
partment  “F  I.” 


—AND  SHELLED  WALNUTS,  TOO 
Below  are  shown  two  new  and  convenient 
ways  to  buy  Diamond  Brand  Walnuts — 
Shelled  Walnuts  in  tin  (halves  and  pieces) 
ready  for  use  in  salads, cakes, candy, etc.;  and 
choice,  selected  Walnut  Halves  in  glass  for 
fancy  culinary  and  table  use.  Both  are  packed 
in  vacuum,  to  preserve  their  natural  freshness. 
Ask  your  Dealer. 


Four  new?  w?ays  to  serve  Walnuts 

at  Christmas 
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where  Cosy  Toes  are  worn 


404  S.  Wells  St., 
417  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Chicago  _ , 

USE.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


ONLY  those  who  have  actually  worn 
CosyToes  can  appreciate  the  comfort¬ 
ing  relaxation  given  the  feet.  After  a 
tiresome  day  at  the  office  or  out  in  the  cold 
dad  and  big  brother  can  surely  appreciate  the 
inviting  comfort  of  CosyToes.  Mother  and 
sister,  too,  find  these  luxurious  felt  slippers 
indispensable — they’re  so  soothing  to  the  tired 
feet  and  comfortable  to  wear  about  the  house 


— and  so  adorable  too  in  their  charm  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  little  tots — -my!  how  they  do 
enjoy  those  soft,  cunning  nursery  models  in 
all  the  bright  colors  and  clever  trimmings. 

CosyToes  Feltwear  is  the  most  luxurious 
felt  merchandise  ever  produced.  California’s 
finest  sun-bleached  wool,  famed  for  its  silken 
resiliency  and  long  wearing  merit,  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  CosyToes. 


The  Cherished  Gift  for  each  member  of  the  family 


Ladies’  Boudoir  Styles 
$1.50  to  $4.50 

Men’s  Den  Models 
$1.50  to  $5.00 


By  making  your  selection  of  feltwear  now  you  will  be 
assured  of  a  complete  range  of  styles  at  your  dealer’s. 
Don’t  merely  ask  for  felt  slippers  —  specify  CosyToes 
Feltwear,  the  genuine  California  product.  Insistence  is 
discretion. 


Little  Tots’  Nursery  Styles 
$1.50  to  $3.00 


Standard  Felt  Company 

Manufacturers  with  55 years  of  experience 

West  Alhambra,  California 


Comfort  and  Happiness 

Commingle 
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THE  KISS  OF  NINO  DIOS 


He  walked  the  whole  distance  from  the 
>ridge  where  the  Abiqrn  stage  set  him  down, 
ind  so  came  upon  the  two  women  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  the  dusk,  in  time  to  hear  Tia  Nina, 
.vith  immeasurable  waggings  of  her  head, 
idvise:  “Tell  nothing  until  you  are  obliged, 

1  always  say.  What  a  man  doesn’t  know  he’ll 
lose  no  sleep  over.”  Concerning  the  applica- 
Dility  of  which  Pablo  might  have  inquired 
more  closely,  but  at  that  moment  Rosita 
heard  him. 

TT  CAME  back,  however,  this  wisdom  of  Tia 
A  Nina’s,  in  connection  with  certain  too  care¬ 
ful  assurances  of  Juan  Ruiz’s  a  month  later  at 
Puye.  Juan  knew  the  place  of  the  wandering 
herders  as  buzzards  know  their  quarry, 
meeting  them  from  time  to  time  with  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  and  news  of .  their  families. 
Pablo’s  share  was  a  letter  from  Rosita,  and 
manifestly  a  miracle,  a  half-sheet,  with  “Pab- 
lito”  scrawled  in  the  middle  of  it  by  a  childish 
hand.  And  Juan  Ruiz  was  unnecessarily 
comforting  about  Rosita. 

“Tia  Nina,”  said  he,  “is  the  most  discreet  of 
women,  and  Rosita’s  mother  carried  her  in 
her  bosom,”  which  is  a  very  ancient  figure  of 
speech  among  sheepmen  to  signify  solicitous 
care.  Ruiz  also  brought  the  astonishing  news 
that  Whalen  had  bought  an  automobilo,  the 
first  in  Espanola,  which  some  people  believed 
to  be  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Buena  Dios,  Who, 
if  He  had  meant  men  to  go  so  fast — but  not 
Juan  Ruiz!  Juan  was  all  for  progress  and  the 
latest  invention.  “The  first  thing  you’ll  hear 
of,”  he  cheerfully  opined,  “will  be  Rosita’s 
riding  in  it.”  This  was  Juan’s  tribute  to 
Rosita  as  the  daughter  of  Roderiguez  y  Gomez 
and  the  wife  of  Pablo  Archuleta,  safe  traders 
both,  and  men  of  consideration. 

It  was  as  he  turned  these  things  over  in  Ms 
slow  shepherd’s  way  that  Pablo  recalled  the 
wisdom  of  Tia  Nina,  which,  like  most  old 
women’s  wisdom,  is  foolishness,  since  it  was 
precisely  what  he  didn’t  know  about  Rosita 
which  kept  Pablo  lying  awake  between  Ms 
flock  and  the  dogs  more  hours  than  were 
good  for  him. 

Below  Puye  that  Summer  he  met  a  San 
Juan  man  who  had  Ms  wife  with  him,  a 
friendly,  talkative  woman,  who  was  at  great 
pains  to  assure  Mm  that  Rosita  was  a  great 
one  for  looking  out  for  herself,  was  Rosita! 

'T'O  WHICH  Pablo  replied  that  he  had  not 
A  been  notified  that  there  was  any  point  at 
wMch  Rosita  needed  looking  out  for  which  he 
had  not  already  provided.  The  San  Juan 
woman  stared. 

“Why,  then  it  must  be  that  you  don’t — ” 
she  flashed  with  swift  comprehension.  “Bien! 
Bienisimo!"  she  threw  it  off.  “What  a  man 
doesn’t  know  he  loses  no  sleep  over.”  I  ask 
you,  is  not  that  sufficient  to  twist  the  heart  of 
any  husband  whoso  wife  has  wine-red  hair 
and  the  mouth  of  a  crumpled  pomegranate 
flower? 

Three  days  before  All  Souls,  wliich  was  two 
days  before  he  was  expected,  Pablo  rested  his 
flock  in  the  loma  above  Guipe  and  walked 
home  during  the  noon  interval.  Rosita,  it 
proved,  had  gone  to  San  Juan  for  a  little 
trading,  gone  in  the  new,  the  astonisliing 
Lutomobilo  which  carried  one,  so  Tia  Nina 
assured  Mm,  like  a  pair  of  angel’s  wmgs. 
With  young  Whalen?  Of  a  surety,  who  else, 
and  of  the  good  fortune.  “It  is  just  about  her 
last  trip,”  explained  Tia  Nina,  “she  was  ex¬ 
pecting  you  Saturday. 

“Nay,  wait,  wait,  my  Pablo!  You  do  not 
understand.  You  do  not  know — ”  Being 
fat,  Tia  Nina  could  not  follow  Mm  far  even 
with  her  voice. 

But  Pablo  knew  qmte  enough.  He  knew 
for  certain  that  it  had  been  young  Whalen 
riding  down  the  Chamita  road  that  day 
Rosita  had  come  crying  to  him  among  the 
sheep.  He,  a  man  already  aging,  tMrty,  come 
San  Pablo  Day,  and  with  the  encumbrance  of  a 
stepson! 

This  encumbrance  he  encountered  playing 
In  the  fine  clean  dust  hi  front  of  the  school- 
house,  and  carried  him  away  with  him. 

TT  HAD  been  a  sudden  hurt  impulse,  put 

instantly  into  effect.  It  justified  itself  in  the 
chill  hours,  holding  the  clflld  against  Ms  sorely 
aching  breast  where  he  had  expected  to  hold 
Rosita.  For  the  liired  herder,  who  was  to 
have  kept  the  flock  while  Pablo  renewed  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Ms  family,  met  a  man  from 
Abiqui  going  down  to  Espanola  and  joined  Mm 
in  a  jolly  little  claret  drunk  while  the  flock 
scattered,  and  bemg  supperless,  kept  up  a 
right-long  uneasy  mutter.  At  daybreak 
Pablo  had  to  take  them  up  over  the  loma  in 
search  of  uncropped  pasture,  and  with  each 
flock-length  from  Ms  home  the  breach  in  Ms 
happiness  widened. 

After  three,  days  the  herder  came  back  and 
poured  acid  on  the  wound.  Expansively 
excusing  his  lapse,  he  had  suggested  that 
Pablo  might  recompense  himself  by  an  equally 
extended  leave  to  visit  his  family. 

“Now  I  have  been  most  gloriously  drunk,” 
the  herder  explained,  “I  shall,  of  a  surety, 
not  be  drunk  again  before  Buena  Noc':e.  It  is 
well  for  you  to  visit  your  wife.  A  young  wife 
like  Rosita,”  he  added  impressively,  having 
been  as  far  down  the  road  as  Guipe,  where  he 
heard  news  dimly  remembered — “a  young 
wife,  Don  Pablo,  wants  a  great  deal  of  looking 
after.  ” 

A  sheep-herding  life  does  not  tend  to 
habits  of  loquacity,  and  Pablo  Archuleta’s 
trouble  bored  into  him  like  the  undying  worm 
and  gave  no  surface  indication.  Pablito,  who 
missed  his  mamaita ,  drove  it  deeper.  He 
wished  to  know,  every  night  and  morning, 
when  they  would  go  back. 

“If  we  do  not  go  back,  padre  mio,  we  will  miss 
the  secret.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  forever  whisper¬ 
ing  about  it,  mamaita  and  Tia  Nina.  Also  a 
great  many  people  come.  They  go  into  the 
parlatorio  and  they  whisper.” 

“And  the  gringo  from  Espanola,”  Pablo’s 
jealousy  broke  cover.  “The  Gringo  Automo- 
bilcro,  goes  he  into  the  parlatorio?” 
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“I  do  not  know,  padre.  That  aut  molilero 
he  comes  when  I  am  at  school  ’  ’ 

“Eh,  eh,  is  it  so?”  Poor  Pablo  could  not 
know  that  the  one  automobile  that  had  stopped 
at  Ms  house  had  been  a  tourist  car  from  Santa 
Fe,  for  water,  and  that  Pablito  considered 
himself  aggrieved  that  the  ravishing  incident 
had  occurred  when  he  was  not  at  home. 

“Anyway,  padre  mio,  I  should  like  to  go  back 
by  Buena  Noche.  It  may  be  then  that  the 
secret  will  happen.” 

For  Pablito  would  be  eight  years  old  come 
Guadalupe  Day,  and  the  connection  between 
December  twenty-fifth  and  delightful  mys¬ 
teries  was  an  ever-present  reality.  Pablo 
had  expected,  of  course,  that  Rosita  would 
send  for  him  or  come.  She  who  could  make 
trips  to  San  Juan  in  an  automobile,  could  she 
not  come  to  her  own  husband,  keeping  Ms 
flocks?  He  did  not  know  that  Tia  Nina,  for 
reasons,  had  not  dared  tell  Rosita  that  her 
husband  had  come  and  gone.  It  was  not  until 
the  flurry  of  Pablito’s  not  returning  from 
school  had  been  well  looked  into  that  Rosita 
understood  that  her  husband  had  been  in  the 
neighborhood.  Then  for  tM-ee  days  they 
expected  him  every  hour,  for  still  Tia  Nina 
held  her  tongue,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Juan  Ruiz  was  dispatched  to  look  for  Mm  in  an 
utterly  mistaken  direction.  Pablo,  in  fact, 
knew  nothing,  and  suffered  accordingly. 


PARTLY  out  of  necessity,  and  partly  by  a 
dim  instinct  of  the  wild  thing  that  lives  in 


shepherds’  hearts,  he  put  back  to  Puye  and  the 
rows  of  little  holes  in  the  rocks  that  were  once 
the  cliff-dwelling  homes  of  men.  There  the 
ghost  of  Ms  first  happiness  with  Rosita  met 
and  comforted  him  with  sweet  pain.  Also, 
there  was  the  boy  to  think  of,  who  was  house- 
bred,  and  lacked  hardihood  for  the  keen  air. 
the  thm  snows  of  Pajarito.  There  is  a  ruined 
ceremomal  chamber  in  the  cliffside  below 
Puye,  painted  round  with  the  plumed  serpent, 
the  morning  star  and  the  quaint  Gods  of  the 
Hidden  Faces.  Days  when  storm  or  early  dark 
kept  him  huddled  there  for  shelter,  Pablito, 
not  wholly  reassured  by  the  cross  which  Pablo 
scratched  in  the  smoky  clay  above  the  door, 
thought  longingly  of  Mamaita  Rosita,  of  the 
dear  and  difficult  delights  of  school,  of  the 
wonder  of  Buena  Noche  and  the  Nino  Dios!  Ah, 
Nino  Dios!  Here  indeed  was  a  way  out!  Here 
was  a  wish!  But  how  at  tnis  distance  be  sure 
that  it  reached  the  ear  of  the  Child-Christ, 
Who  lived,  so  far  as  Pablito  understood  these 
tMngs,  in  the  Nacimiento  at  the  left  of  the  high 
altar  at  San  Jiian.  And  yet — Nino  Dios,  and 
so  everywhere  assuredly.  Would  He  not  then 
be  at  Puye  where  He  was  most  wished  for? 
Pabli  to  'had  faith  that  tMs  would  be  the  case. 
One  must  try  what  faith  would  do. 

But  suppose  he  should  miss  the  exact  hour 
when  wishes  are  effective?  Flock  days  are 
all  very  much  alike,  and  Antorno,  the  lured 
herder,  was  half  Indian  and  therefore,  though 
a  good  Catholic,  not  an  altogether  reliable 
authority  on  saints’  days  and  uses. 

Pablito  was  aware,  as  a  cMld  or  a  dog  may 
be  aware,  of  the  consuming  flame  that  burned 
thin  the  shell  of  Pablo  Archuleta.  He  had  Ms 
own  child's  version  of  the  situation,  which  was 
that  Ms  father  feared  to  have  liimself  mis¬ 
placed  in  the  boy’s  affections.  Love  and  its 
left-handed  companion,  jealousy,  come  early 
and  bearing  a  sword  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
heart.  Therefore  the  boy  kept  Ms  great  wish 
to  himself,  was  more  than  ordmarily  demon¬ 
strative  to  his  papaita,  and  thanked  God  and 
his  saints  when  Tonio  complained  aloud  at  the 
prospect  of  missing  his  annual  Christmas  drunk. 
It  was  Tonio  who  reckoned  up  the  twelve  days 
between  Guadalupe  Day  and  Buena  Noche. 


pUADALUPE  Day  was  sacred  to  Luisa. 
^  That  morning  they  built  a  cairn  of  stones 
on  the  south  slope  of  Puye,  topped  by  a  wooden 
cross  and  adorned  with  the  last  of  the  bright 
gold  of  the  quaking  aspen  and  the  wine-red 
leaves  of  the  oaks.  Pablo  and  Pablito  prayed 
there  until  they  wept,  the  one  with  remem¬ 
brance  and  the  other  with  sympathy.  After 
which  Torno  cut  a  notched  stick,  Indian  fash¬ 
ion,  for  keeping  the  coimt  of  the  days. 

But  how  then,  even  if  they  marked  the 
day,  could  Nino  Dios  come  to  Puye  in  any 
shape  that  could  be  confidently  prayed  to? 
Torno,  to  whom  the  question  was  put,  proved 
resourcefM.  Always  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Puye  Ms  Indian  side  began  to  work.  He  re¬ 
membered  ail  the  provocative  and  imitative 
symbols  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  rites.  Plarnly, 
the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  a  Nacimiento 
to  wMch  Nino  Dios  could  not  refuse  to  come. 

Puye  stands  up,  a  vast  island  of  stone,  at 
the  edge  of  the  Pajaritan  plateau,  and  the  chff 
dwellings  are  eaten  into  its  coast-like  wave- 
holes  in  the  rocks.  Circle  by  circle  the  tide  of 
ancient  life  crept  up  until  it  had  broken  in  the 
wave  of  a  ruined  pueblo  on  the  flat  top,  long 
since  drained  away  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Tonio,  whose  Indian  side  counted 
its  descent  from  that  very  rock,  was  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  Ms  ancestors 
hovered  still  about  their  cave  houses,  with  the 
little  low  doors  and  the  mud  rims  defining  the 
sleepmg-places.  And  the  spirits  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  came  back  as  coyotes  to  harry  the  flock 
of  Pablo  Archuleta. 

On  the  side  of  Puye  where  the  trail  goes  up 
there  is  a  deep  rift,  cliff  defended,  and  en¬ 
closed  on  the  open  end  by  a  rude  wall  of  stones. 
At  night  the  flock  of  Pablo  Archuleta  was 
corralled  here,  with  the  dogs  at  the  gate  and 
Tonio  in  the  cave  at  the  left,  which  had  been 
the  office  of  the  Watcher  of  the  Trail.  Above, 
in  the  apex  of  the  rift,  was  the  deserted  cere¬ 
monial  chamber  where  Archuleta  kept  Ms 
supplies  and  where,  in  the  opinion  of  Tonio,  it 
was  entirely  smtable  that  the  nunie  Nacimiento 
be  laid. 

From  the  walls  the  Gods  of  the  Hidden 
Faces  glimmered,  etched  through  the  candle- 
smoke,  and  the  plumed  serpent  stretched  his 
protecting  length  toward  the  cross  wMch 
Pablo  had  piously  scratched  above  the  door. 
Here,  from  hour  to  hour,  as  the  day  before 
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Mothers : 

There’s  enduring  quality 
in  every  thread  of 
“Hanes”  Boys’  Union  Suits ! 


Hanes  Guarantee 

“We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolute¬ 
ly— every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  return  your  money  or  give  you  a  new 
garment  if  any  seam  breaks.” 


E:i-/\ST/C  K/V/T 

UNDERWEAR 


Trade  Mark 


LASTING  wear  and  warmth  and  comfort  in  hoys’  union 
j  suits  are  guaranteed  hy  “ Hanes ”  selected  materials, 
“Hanes”  manufacture,  and  “Hanes”  inspection  of  each 
garment. 


“Hanes”  Union  Suits  save  mending.  Their  fiat 
elastic  seams  are  guaranteed  unbreakable.  Their  fleecy 
warmth  keeps  boys  warm  through  the  bitterest  cold. 

“Hanes”  buttonholes  last  the  life  of  the  garment 
and  won’t  gap;  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay;  tailored 
collarette  fits  close  and  snug,  always!  Reinforced 
strain -points.  Shape -holding  elastic  lap -seam  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  and  closed  crotch  that  stays  closed.  Look  for 
“Hanes”  label  next  time  you  buy.  It’s  on  every  “Hanes” 
garment ! 


Sizes  from  20  to  34  covering  ages  from  2  to  16.  Four 
colors,  ecru,  natural  or  peeler,  silver-gray  and  bleached 
white.  Two  to  four  year  sizes  have  drop  seat. 


“Hanes”  for  Men 

For  years  “Hanes”  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts 
and  Drawers  have  been  the  greatest  underwear  bargain  in 
America. 

% 

“Hanes”  new  medium  weight  yellow  label  Union  Suit  is  a 
marvel  of  quality.  Knitted  from  full  combed  yarn,  silk-trimmed, 
it  is  the  ideal  underwear  for  indoor  men. 


Examine  these  “Hanes”  garments  at  your  dealer’s. 

If  they’re  not  in  stock  write  us '  immediately . 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office :  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  trade :  Any  garment  offered  as  “Hanes”  is  a  substitute 
unless  it  bears  the  “Hanes”  label. 
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The  Only  Secret  of  a 

Beautiful  Complexion 

AC  LEAR,  radiant,  youthful  complexion, 
what  else  but  health  can  produce  it? 
Health  is  the  originator  of  charm,  the  hand¬ 
maid  to  beauty,  the  basis  of  personal  attractive¬ 
ness.  The  texture  of  your  skin,  the  brightness 
of  your  eyes  and  the  sheen  and  lustre  of  your 
hair,  all  depend  upon  your  physical  well-being. 

Truly,  the  fastidious  woman  watches  her  health.  She 
is  careful  to  see  that  her  bodily  organs  function  properly, 
particularly  those  organs  that  eliminate  waste  from  the 
body.  If  these  do  not  act  regularly  and  thoroughly, 
poisons  are  formed,  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  carried 
to  every  body  cell.  These  poisons  are  the  most  common 
cause  of  unattractiveness.  Facial  blemishes,  muddy  skin 
and  sallowness  are  all  traceable  to  them. 

Nujol  has  been  found  by  many  women  to  be  an  inval¬ 
uable  aid  to  a  clear,  radiant  complexion.  It  encourages 
the  bowels  to  daily  evacuations,  thus  keeping  the  body 
freeofthose  toxins  that  mar  the  skin  and  endanger  health. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  without  any  of  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  weakening  effects  of  castor  oil,  pills,  salts,  min¬ 
eral  waters,  etc.  It  does  not  upset  the  stomach,  cause 
nauseaor  griping,  nor  interfere  with  the  day’s  work  orplay. 

Works  on  a  New  Principle 

Instead  of  forcing  or  irritating  the  system,  Nujol  simply 
softens  the  food  waste.  This  enables  the  many  tiny 
muscles,  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  contracting  and 
expanding  in  their  normal  way,  to  squeeze  the  food 
waste  along  so  that  it  passes  naturally  out  of  the  system. 

Nujol  thus  prevents  constipation  because  it  helps  Nature 
maintain  easy,  thorough  bowel  evacuation  at  regular 
intervals — the  healthiest  habit  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  secret  of  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless  and  pleasant  to  take.  Try  it. 

Nujol  is  sold  by  all  druggists  in  sealed 
bottles  only  bearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark. 


How  and  why  internal  cleanliness  will  bring  beauty  and  attractiveness  is  told  in  a  plain, 
instructive  and  authoritative  way  in  the  booklet  “A  LOVELY  SKIN  COMES  FROM 
WITHIN”.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today. 

Nujol  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  44  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  Please  send 
me  copy  of  “A  LOVELY  SKIN  COMES  FROM  WITHIN”. 

Name  . 

Address . 
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A  BIT  OF  LAUNDRY 
WORK 

“'All  right,”  I  said,  ‘‘Two  dollars,”  holding 
up  two  fingers,  “to  you,”  pointing  to  the  Cro¬ 
atian  with  the  jaw,  and  “Two  dollars  to  you,” 
pointing  to  the  Syrian  with  the  pointed  head. 

“Na!  Nal”  they  replied,  shaking  their  heads 
until  I  could  hear  their  brains  rattle,  “four 
doll’  me.  Four  doll’  her.” 

I  jumped  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  “A  dollar 
an  hour  and  nine  dollars  worth  of  grub!  I’ll 
see  you  dashed  first,”  I  shouted. 

T  WAITED  until  their  breath  gave  out  and 

then,  appealing  to  their  patriotism,  I  said, 
“Ollendorf,  Moskowski,  Poniatowski,  two 
doll’  you,  two  doll’  her.”  Again  I  was  snowed 
under  by  furious  alphabetical  sounds. 

I  remained  firm  under  the  storm  of  exple¬ 
tives  and  when  they  stopped  for  want  of 
breath,  I  took  another  tack.  . 

“Rachmaninoff,  Kosciuczkowski,  Tomato 
Ketchuppskoffakovitch!”  This  was  like  pour¬ 
ing  kerosene  oil  on  a  coal  fire. 

Then  I  played  what  I  thought  was  my  last 
trump.  “Getoutskoff!”  I  shouted  and  waved 
my  hand  toward  the  door. 

They  did  not  get  outskoff,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  rid  of  them  at  their  own  terms, 
however  exorbitant  I  thought  them.  So  I 
approached  them  with  a  winning  smile. 
“Four  doll’  you,”  and  I  pointed  to  the  Mora¬ 
vian  lady,  “and  four  doll’  you,”  and  I  pointed 
to  the  Hungarian  artiste. 

They  both  smiled  and  nodded  their  heads 
vigorously  as  I  counted  four  one-dollar  bills 
into  each  brawny  right  hand. 

“Good-by,”  I  said,  waving  them  toward  the 
rack  upon  which  their  cloaks  hung. 

“Na!  Na!  fif’  cent — eat,”  they  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  their  late  lunch. 

“Ah,  well,”  I  said  to  myself,  “they  think 
they  ought  to  pay  me  for  their  nine-dollar 
lunch.  Well,  that  shows  that  they  have  a 
rude  sense  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  Of 
course  I  won’t  take  it,  because  the  fact  that 
they  are  disposed  to  be  fair  is  all  I  want.” 

So,  to  convince  myself  that  my  kindly  sus¬ 
picions  were  correct,  I  said  with  many  and 
explanatory  gestures,  “You  pay  me  fif’  cent 
for  eat?”  smiling  interrogatively. 

“Na!  Na!  pay  fif’  cent  eat” — pointing  at 
me  and  holding  out  their  open  right  hands, 
palm  up,  “fif’  cent,  fif’  cent  mo’.” 

It  took  me  some  time  to  realize  that  they 
wanted  fifty  cents  each  for  their  dinner,  and 
when  I  did  I  was  mad  to  my  heels,  and  refused 
so  vigorously  that  there  was  no  doubt  in 
their  minds. 

Then  followed  another  torrent  of  Slavo- 
Czechian  or  Croatio-Bulgarian  to  which  I 
paid  no  attention.  After  finishing  several 
impassioned  orations  in  Mongolo-Kurdish  they 
sat  down  again,  saying:  “Fif’  cent,  go;  no  fif’ 
cent,  no  go.” 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  when  the 
limit  is  reached.  With  me  it  is  reached  when 
a  person  refuses  to  leave  my  house  or  office 
when  told  to  go. 

I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  the 
police  station.  The  chief  answered  me. 
“Chief,”  I  said,  “I  want  you  to  take  a  hack 
and  come  to  my  house  at  once.  Also  bring 
some  storekeeper  who  speaks  Polish,  Arme¬ 
nian,  Liberian,  Lithuanian,  Chinese,  Finnish 
and  any  other  kind  of  ungodly  tongue.  You 
may  have  to  make  two  arrests.” 

THE  chief  bestirred  himself.  “All  right, 

judge.  I’ll  be  right  up.  Will  bring  Vladivos- 
ki,  the  marketman.  He  can  speak  everything. 
Never  knew  him  stuck  since  I  have  been  on 
the  force,”  and  I  rang  off. 

I  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  The  besiegers 
sat  with  the  patience  of  Chinese  carvers  on 
ivory.'  In  a  short  half-hour  a  hack  drew  up 
at  the  front  door  with  the  chief  and  that 
locally  famous  linguist  and  interpreter,  Vladi- 
voski,  whom  I  led  to  the  kitchen,  telling  the 
chief  to  wait  until  I  called  him.  Then  I  told 
the  interpreter  to  find  out  what  they  wanted, 
and  after  a  maelstrom  of  gutturals  he  informed 
me  that - 

“Dose  lady  dey  was  mek  rule  to  charge  so 
mooch  mun  for  dey  work  and  fif’  cent  for  dey 
din’.” 

“Ask  them  how  much  an  hour  they  gen¬ 
erally  get  for  washing.” 

He  did  so  and  after  fully  five  minutes  of 
declaration  and  pleading,  and  rejoinder  and 
sur-rejoinder,  and  rebutter  and  sur-rebutter, 
he  answered:  “T’irty  cent.” 

“Ask  them  how  much  they  charged  me  an 
hour,”  I  told  him.  He  did,  and  I  saw  his 
face  become  blank  with  astonishment  at  the 
price.' 

He  swallowed  twice  and  then  said:  “Dose 
lady,  dey  was  say  it  was  beeg  storm  und  dey 
was  want  fif’  cent  for  dey  din’.” 

“But  look  here,  man,”  I  said,  “they  ate  ten 
pounds  of  corned  beef,  a  quart  of  oysters,  a 
five-pound  chicken,  two  loaves  of  bread,  a 
gallon  of  milk,  a  pot  of  coffee,  and  certainly 
a  pound  of  butter.  I’ll  bet  they  ate  nine 
dollars’  worth  of  food.” 

His  eyes  became  saucer-like  with  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Now  you  tell  them  that  unless  they  go, 
and  go  almighty  sudden,  I  will  have  them  ar¬ 
rested  and  they  wifi  work  for  the  next  six 
months  for  nothing,”  I  continued. 

“Dey  say  fif’  cent  for  din’  or  no  go.” 

"DOME  in,  chief,”  I  called,  and  the  chief 
came  in.  The  chief  is  six  feet  two  and 
broad.  His  uniform  makes  him  broader.  His 
blue  overcoat  with  its  barred  sleeves  and  his 
badge  make  him  a  gigantic  and  fearsome  figure. 
The  effect  on  the  Kurdish  women  was  elec¬ 
tric.  They  positively  shrank  in  bulk,  arid 
their  roseate  features  became  drawn  and  ashy. 

I  was  a  mere  abstraction,  the  chief  was  the 
concrete  embodiment  of  law. 

“Me  go!  Me  go  queek,”  they  quavered 
as  they  tore  into  their  cloaks.  I  smiled  and 
so  did  the  chief.  They  saw  it  and  realized 
that  as  long  as  they  went  they  were  in  no 
danger,  and  as  they  went  out  they  laughed, 
looked  at  me  and  said:  “Durnfool.” 

We  have  decided  to  try  hotel  fare  for  a 
while. 


Sensitive,  Bleeding  Gums 

are  symptoms  of  pyorrhea  which,  if  un¬ 
checked,  lead  to  the  loosening  and  the  loss 
of  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  should  be  used.  It 
is  the  one  dentifrice  that  dental  clinics,  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  pyorrhea  research  and 
oral  prophylaxis,  have  demonstrated  to  be 
most  effective  in  pyorrhea  treatment  and 
prevention. 

Dentists  everywhere  prescribe  it  as  an  aid 
in  repairing  soft,  bleeding,  spongy,  receding 
gums,  and  to  clean' and  polish  the  teeth. 

Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  for  firm, 
healthy  gums,  and  clean,  white  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  be¬ 
cause  a  dollar  package  contains  six 
months’  supply. 
Sold  by  leading 
druggists 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 

1  FREE  SAMPLE 

IV rile  for  free 
sample  and 
ourbookleton 
Prevention 
and  Treat- 
mentof Pyor¬ 
rhea. 

The  Dfntinol  & 
Pyorrhocide 
Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

Dept.  F 

1480  Broadway 
New  York 


SOLD  BY 

druggists 

EVERYWHERE 


Our  research  luork  and  our  clinical  and  laboratory  fa¬ 
cilities  enable  us  to  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  that  is  authoritative  on 
pyorrhea  treat??ient  and  prevention. 

Pres 


Do  You  Remember 
“Mrs.  Wiggs”? 

Alice  Hegan  Rice,  author  of  “Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage-Patch”  and  other 
stories,  is  the  author,  with  Cale  Young 
Rice,  of  a  new  book  of  stories  entitled 
“Turn  About  Tales.” 

There  are  ten  stories  in  the  volume, 
and  the  two  authors  alternate  in  the 
table  of  contents. 

The  famous  author  of  “Mrs.  Wiggs” 
needs  no  introduction  as  a  teller  of  short 
stories.  Nor  does  Mr.  Rice  need  an 
introduction  to  the  reading  public,  ex¬ 
cept  in  his  new  role  of  story-writer; 
heretofore  he  has  been  known  for  his 
poetry.  But  the  true  short  story  is  akin 
to  the  dramatic  poem,  in  which  form 
Mr.  Rice  has  done  extraordinary  work, 
and  his  five  stories  in  this  volume  are 
marked  by  the  passion,  power  and  beauty 
that  might  be  expected. 

In  her  five  stories  Mrs.  Rice  shows 
again  those  marvelous  gifts  of  humor, 
tenderness  and  narrative  power  that  have 
endeared  her  to  a  multitude  of  readers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

“Turn  About  Tales”  is  published 
by  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  is  sold  at  all  book¬ 
stores  for  $1.90. 


Cure  yourself  at  home.  Immediate  results  by  simple  method.  Your 
perfect  success  guaranteed  under  cash  bond.  Wrile  for  free  book. 
Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  9029, 1922  Sunny  side  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Christmas  gift 
with  the  personal 
touch— 

your  photograph. 


There's  a  Photographer  in  Your  Town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Brassiere — 
a  Part  Of  One’s  Corseting 

The  brassiere  or  bandeau  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  separate  article  of  one’s  apparel,  to 
be  worn  by  certain  types  of  figures. 

Today’s  corset  with  its  comfortable  low-cut 
top  is  incomplete  without  a  brassiere  or  a  ban¬ 
deau,  no  matter  how  slender  the  wearer,  and  this 
brassiere  or  bandeau  should  be  designed  as  part 
of  the  corseting. 

It  is  probably  the  knowledge  of  the  feminine 
figure  in  its  various  types,  gained  from  over  forty 
years  of  corset  designing,  which  has  placed 
Warner’s  Brassieres  and  Bandeaux  Brassieres 
in  a  class  by  themselves. 

There  are  those  for  the  full  figure,  others  for 
the  average,  and  many  for  the  slender  woman — 
all  hold  the  figures  in  the  firm,  flat  lines  of  youth. 

All  have  the  same  firmly  secured  hooks  and  eyes, 
which  do  not  come  off  or  undone — and  the 
shoulder  straps,  too,  stay  firmly  on  the  shoulder! 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics  and  trim¬ 
mings  from  which  to  select. 


Concluded  from  page  3  5 


THE  KISS  OF  NINO  DIOS 


Buena  Noche  opened  dark  with  cloud,  Pablito 
crept  to  rearrange  his  Nacimiento,  which  yet 
lacked  its  Nino  Dios. 

Clouds  came  on  and  wiped  out  Puye  from 
the  landscape,  gray  clouds  like  a  wall,  heavy 
with  the  threat  of  snow.  The  flock  shivered 
and  shouldered,  moved  by  its  ancient  instinct 
to  seek  lower  ground.  They  fed  tearingly, 
always  with  a  foot  advanced  toward  the  down¬ 
throw  of  the  hill.  It  was  all  the  dogs  could 
do  to  hold  them.  Pablito  was  pressed  into 
service,  and  then  as  the  clouds  thickened  and 
a  thin  sift  of  snow  began  to  fall,  he  was  sent 
back  to  the  cave  and  forbidden  to  leave  it. 
About  the  hour  when  the  sun  would  have  set — 
only  there  was  no  sun — the  flock  broke. 

Pablo  and  Antonio  had  attempted  to  turn 
them  back  to  the  corral;  but  made  restless  by 
scant  feeding  and  the  approaching  menace  of 
the  snow,  they  headed  for  low  ground.  The 
coyotes,  who  had  no  doubt:  anticipated  tins 
hour  with  the  cunning  of  their  kind,  came  on 
with  a  silent,  rushing  attack. 

CPIRITS — devils,  indeed — their  dim  shapes 

appeared  through  the  moving  cloud.  Tonio 
ran  with  his  heart  quaking,  even  Pablo  Archu¬ 
leta  felt  cold  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  After¬ 
ward  Tonio  averred  that  the  dogs  themselves, 
instead  of  fending  them  off  from  the  flock,  ran 
neck  and  neck  with  the  leaping  shapes. 

Pablito  from  the  ceremonial  chamber  heard 
the  rush  and  blether  of  the  flock,  saw  nothing 
and  was  half  afraid.  He  made  haste  to  light 
the  candle  ends  which  he  had  abstracted  from 
his  father’s  pack  around  his  waiting  manger 
with  the  clay  oxen  and  the  ass.  Then  he  crept 
into  his  sheepskin  between  the  manger  and  the 
wall  to  await  the  coming  of  Nino  Dios.  He 
saw  the  ancient  gods  on  the  wall  waver  in  the 
candle-smoke,  and  prayed  with  all  his  heart 
for  Rosita.  Presently,  worn  out  with  running 
and  anxiety,  he  fell  asleep. 

All  this  worry  of  the  flock  was  good  for 
Pablo  Archuleta.  It  prevented  his  remem¬ 
bering  the  Good  Night  of  a  year  ago  when  he 
had  held  up  his  small  son  to  see  the  Nacimiento, 
and  they  had  asked  that  Rosita  might  not  be 
taken  away.  It  also  distracted  his  attention 
from  a  low  sound  on  the  trail  toward  Espanola, 
that  to  an  attentive  ear  might  have  been 
audible  for  the  last  half-hour,  the  sound  of 
wheels  on  the  stones  and  the  occasional  adjura¬ 
tions  of  Juan  Ruiz.  The  wagon  of  Juan 
Ruiz  was  one  of  those  that  generously  an¬ 
nounced  its  coming  by  an  assortment  of 
creaks  and  rattles  and  groaning  wheels.  The 
ancient  rat-tailed  team  felt  its  way  to  the  end 
of  the  faint  wheel-tracks  and  Stood  still.  The 
cloud  wrack  swept  to, one' side  and  showed 
them,  in  the  last  pale  gleam  of  the  day.  the 
bulk  of  Puye. 

“Prom  here,  ssnora,  we  must  walk,”  said 
Juan  Ruiz,  “but  first  I  must  unhook  my  team.” 

“Is  this  the  trail,  Juan.?” 

“Here  to  the  right,  beyond  the  rabbit  brush. 
It  goes  up  along  the  side  of  the  rift  to  the 
kiva - ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Juan.” 

Fumblingly,  in  the  chill  murk,  Juan  Ruiz 
unhooked  and  fed  Ins  team  and  rummaged 
out  a  lantern  from  his  pack.  “Now,  senora!” 
Getting  no  answer  he  climbed  upon  the  wheel, 
holding  up  his  winking  light.  “Santa  Maria!” 
said  Juan  Ruiz,  for  he  was  quite  alone.  He 
peered  along  the  trail,  hearing  nothing,  but  off 
to  the  right  he  heard  the  scurry  of  hoofs,  the 
short,  sharp  bark  that  announced  a  crisis  of 
the  flock,  and  followed  his  herder’s  instinct 
to  the  right. 

If  the  Watcher  of  the  Trail  had  been  in  Ms 
scooped-out  house  that  night  he  would  have 
heard  now  and  then,  nearer  than  the  noise  of 
the  flock  and  the  pack,  the  soft  shuffle  of  a  foot 
in  the  trail,  the  occasional  click  of  a  cast  pebble 
falling  into  the  rift.  The  trail  wound  here  as 
it  ascended  the  slope;  in  the  dusk  it  could  be 
followed  only  by  the  feel  of  the  foot.  The 
woman  came  slowly  up,  pressing  a  shoulder  to 
the  cliff  from  turn  to  turn.  Iler  hands  and 
arms  were  heavy  with  a  tenderly  carried 
burden  under  the  heavy  seraji  that  wrapped 


her.  The  snow  that  wMtened  the  darkling 
air  sifted  over  her  and  sent  a  chill  to  her 
slender  frame.  She  stopped  at  last  on  the 
turn,  half  frightened,  half  lost.  The  noise  of 
the  flock  had  drifted  under  the  smother  far  tn 
the  right! 

*  O11’  Nin°  D  os!”  she  I)raycd  under  her 
breath;  she  mus  have  missed  the  trail 
Sudden'y,  just  ahead,  two  little  flickering 
lights  came  into  Anew.  They  wavered,  but 
remained  stationary.  They  led  to  the’  low 
broken  arch  of  the  ceremonial  chamber,  inch- 
lengths  of  candles  placed  about  what  seemed 
an  altar  of  flat  stones.  The  woman  slipped 
softly  toward  them,  expecting  she  knew  not 
what.  The  candles  stood  at  either  end  of  a 
low  manger  full  of  soft,  dried  grass.  Stooping 
to  lay  her  baby  down  upon  it,  she  saw  around 
it  crude  half  shapes  of  clay,  oxen  and  asses, 
and  something  that  must  have  been  an  angel! 
Its  cheeks  were  brightened  with  Indian  red! 
the  same  hue  with  wMch  the  oxen  were  spotted ! 
El  Nacimiento!  Over  her  sleeping  child  the 
woman  bent,  shaking  with  sudden  tender  tears 
and  laughter. 

BeMnd  her  there  was  a  stir  on  the  trail,  the 
light  tread  of  a  shepherd  and  trotting  hoofs, 
he  plaintive  mutter  of  a  ewe  following  her 
untimely  lambs  winch  the  herder  carried  in 
Ms  bosom. 

Pablito  had  not  heard  Rosita  come  in,  but 
he  heard  the  sheep.  He  peeped  up  from  his 
sheepskin  and  saw  the  ewe  nuzzling  at  his 
father’s  knees,  and  at  her  lambs  wMch  Pablo 
put  down  within  the  shelter  of  the  cave.  He 
heard,  as  the  most  familiar  sound,  the  one  his 
mind  responded  to  habitually,  the  noise  of  the 
sheep  crowded  mto  the  corral  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rift. 

Then  he  heard  a  sound  softer  than  the 
tiny  bleat  of  the  lambs,  rounder,  a  gentle, 
happy  gurgle,  and  he  saw,  in  his  manger 
between  the  oxen  and  the  ass,  Nino  Dios. 
It  lay  on  the  grass  he  had  gathered  for  it;  its 
eyes  were  open  and  as  he  looked,  it  lifted 
and  waved  its  tiny  waxen  hand. 

pABLITO  came  forward  on  his  knees,  his  own 
eyes  round  with  wonder ;  but  the  wish,  the 
great  wish  remained  unspoken.  There  was  no 
need,  for  there  on  her  knees  beyond  him,  by 
the  feeble  coals  in  the  ancient  fire-liole,  she 
knelt,  warming  herself,  Ms  Mamaita  Rosita! 
Of  a  surety,  Nino  Dios  works  miracles! 

Pablo  for  his  part  was  stupefied.  He  had 
put  down  the  lambs  before  seeing  t  e  woman  or 
the  manger.  Last  of  all  he  saw  the  living  Nino 
Dios.  She  had  to  make  her  way  around  them, 
still  on  her  own  knees  till  she  clasped  his. 

“Rosita!”  then  was  runrnng  angrnsh  in  Ms 
voice.  “Whose  child  is  that?” 

“Yours.” 

“Mine?” 

“Ours,  beloved.  Oh,  Pablo,  my  stupid,  can 
you  not  understand?  How  could  one  tell  you, 
and  you  so  far  with  the  sheep?  But  he  came  a 
little  untimely,  because  of  the  fright  I  had 
when  you  carried  Pablito  away.  Because 
you  did  not  understand.  Tia  Nina  told  me. 
Because  I  went  in  the  automobilo,  Pablo,  be¬ 
tween  my  father  and  my  mother  to  the 
tienda  for  the  last  time.  Would  I  not  have 
every  tiling  of  the  best  for  thij  son,  my  Pablo?” 
Her  arms  fell  away  a  little.  Pablo,  the  slow¬ 
poke,  had  not  yet  taken  it  all  m. 

“Eh,  look,  beloved,  is  he  not  an  angel,  the 
little  one?”  She  turned  at  a  new  sound. 
Pablito  crept  forward,  his  lips  cMldishly  apart, 
he  bent  above  the  wonder  in  the  manger. 
Rosita  clapped  her  hands,  the  tears  starting. 

“Ah,  look  my  Pablo,  is  it  not  a  miracle, 
even  as  1  wished  it  in  my  heart?”  It  was 
indeed  the  one  miracle  needed,  for  as  Pablo 
looked  he  saw  that  the  face  of  the  cMld  in  the 
manger  was  the  face  of  Ms  own  son,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  young  mother  adored  it.  Now  at 
last  it  came  to  Pablo  Archuleta’s  tlnck  wit 
wliy  Ms  wife  had  married  him.  But  Pablito 
saw  none  of  these  tilings.  Full  of  a  happy  awe  he 
bent  between  the  little  clay  oxen  and  the  ass  to 
receive  the  kiss  of  Ni no  Dios. 


Continued  from  page  19 


Brassieres  and 
Bandeaux  Brassieres 


JAMES  TO  ANITA 


so  much  wanted  a  happiness  she  did  not 
understand. 

The  middle  of  the  following  morning  he 
shut  the  engmeering  book  his  father  had  car¬ 
ried  home  to  Mm,  to  worry  about  her.  Yet 
when  she  interrupted  him  in  tMs — her  morn¬ 
ings  were  free  since  her  Midwinter  liigh-school 
graduation — he  found  her  so  impressively 
poised  and  competent  that  the  exercise  of 
worrying  about  her  seemed  needless.  The 
effect  was  partly  due  to  the  mature  manner  she 
had  donned  with  her  best  suit,  a  blue  affair 
trimmed  with  gray  squirrel  fur  and  topped  by 
a  hat  that  resembled  a  roundly  sleeping 
Maltese  kitten. 

“T’VE  only  a  minute,”  she  announced,  “for 
I’m  going  shopping.  A  Spring  hat,”  she 
answered  Ms  lifted  brows.  “Here  it’s  March.” 

“Going  to  wear  it  home?” 

“I  didn’t  say  I  was  going  to  buy  one  to¬ 
day — I’m  just  going  to  shop  for  one.”  She 
spoke  kindly.  “Some  families  simply  go  to 
the  stores  and  buy.  But  shopping  rims  in 
our  family.  Mother  and  I  are  pretty  certain 
to  see  something  right  off  that  we  like;  but  we 
have  to  have  a  background  of  all  the  other 
hats  and  prices  in  all  the  other  stores  to  be 
sure  it’s  our  final  choice  as  well  as  our  first  one, 
and  that  we  won’t  have  any  regrets.  Mother 
admits  it  takes  time,  but  she  says  the  only  im¬ 
portant  thing  she  ever  selected  without  gettmg 
a  background  first  was  a  fizzle  and  she’s  not 
going  to  try  it  again.” 

“What  was  that?” 

“A  husband.” 


It  was  yesterday’s  reference  that  had  beer 
the  revelation;  to  occasional  frank  mention 
like  tMs  he  had  become  hardened;  the  poor 
selection  had  died  so  promptly  and  so  long 
ago  that  he  was  but  a  legend  to  Anita,  Jr., 
and  indeed  had  seemed  scarcely  more  to  Anita, 
Sr.,  who  at  tliirty-five  looked  her  daughter’s 
elder  sister.  Yet  he  now  reflected  that  in 
spite  of  favorable  opportumty  there  had  been 
no  remarriage.  The  fact  pointed  to  a  stability, 
a  sensitiveness  and  a  capacity  for  remembered 
suffering  that  all  belied  the  quick  tongue,  in¬ 
herited  by  Anita,  Jr.,  wMch  darted  impudent 
little  shafts  of  sunlight  into  corners  usually 
left  to  their  shadows. 

He  did  not  analyze  or  phrase  all  tills ;  he 
merely  felt  himself  responding  more  and  more 
loyally  and  warmly  to  Ms  new  knowledge  of 
mother  and  daughter. 

IT  THE  late  afternoon  she  broke  her  rule  and 

made  a  second  visit,  so  obviously  brimming 
with  adventure  that  he  was  sure  the  new  hat, 
in  spite  of  the  charm  of  the  bobbing  cherries, 
was  inadequate  excuse.  She  confessed  it 
was  the  first  she  had  tried  on,  but  that  she  had 
purchased  it  only  after  thirty-four  successive 
ones  had  been  rejected  in  its  favor;  and  then, 
sufficiently  admired  by  himself  and  his  mother, 
she  marked  time  with  commonplaces  till  the 
latter  withdrew  to  a  small  room  diagonally  op¬ 
posite,  where  the  whir  of  a  sewing-maclune 
soon  insured  them  a  private  conversation. 

“Well,”  she  began,  “guess  what  I’ve  done?” 
The  circus,  all  three  rings,  was  clearly  at  a 
Concluded  on  page  68 
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SMART  GIFT  BOXES 

FASCINATING  TO  MAKE 

BY  MARGARET  O.  GOLDSMITH 


BOX-COVERING  is  not  an  occult  science  if  you  have  common  sense  and  try  the  easiest 
kind  of  material  first — namely,  paper.  Don’t  try  pasting  it  to  tin,  because  that  requires 
a  special  kind  of  glue.  But  with  liquid  paste  or  mucilage  (not  dry  library  paste)  you 
can  apply  almost  any  kind  of  wall-paper  to  pasteboard  or  wooden  boxes.  Imported  papers 
for  book-covers  are  also  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  . 

Cut  the  paper  to  cover  as  many  sides  as  possible  with  a  single  piece.  To  get  paste  .  P  c 
evenly  over  the  paper,  coat  a  smooth  board  with  paste,  using  a  large  brush,  and  then  slow  y 
draw  the  under  surface  of  the  paper  across  the  board.  Be  sure  to  straighten  and  smooth  ou,  the 
paner  before  it  is  finally  stuck  to  the  box.  To  make  the  box  dust-proof  and  "•ate,--p.w)f  api  ]y 
shellac  or  varnish  when  the  paste  is  dry.  Put  on  the  shellac  or  varnish  with  smooth,  even  sti  okes. 


THE  sturdiness  of  the  paint  and  crayon 
boxes  above  suggests  the  small  boy’s  gift. 
For  the  paint-box  one  covers  a  cigar-box  with 
a  Japanese  blue  paper — because  it  wears  well — 
and  one  adds  by  way  of  decoration  strips  of  a 
Chinese  paper  on  which  red-and-yellow  roosters 
and  violet  ducks  gaily  ride  the  azure  waves. 

Of  course  crayons  are  often  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  paints,  and  a  round  wooden  box 
for  them  can  be  covered  with  the  Chinese 
paper.  These  two  boxes  as  companion  pieces 
make  a  gift  right  well  welcomed  by  the 
youngster  who  is  fond  of  trying  his  hand  at 
color,  and  any  youngster  fits  this  description. 


W/dIAT  little  girl  wouldn’t  like  to  put  away 
'  '  her  ribbons  or  handkerchiefs  in  the  box 
above,  with  the  silhouettes  of  old-fashioned 
children  on  its  lavender-paper  top?  And 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  for  a 
doll’s  hat-box  than  the  Mad  Hatter  cut-outs 
pasted  on  the  side  of  a  plain  rose-colored  box. 

Treasures  of  beads  and  precious  stones  are 
safely  kept  in  gilded  wooden  boxes  guarded 
by  unicorns. 

Outlines  of  all  such  beasties  can  readily  be 
adapted  from  illustrations  in  story-books,  and, 
adapted  to  such  a  use  as  this,  entice  the 
unwary  into  the  paths  of  neatness. 


\KT ALL-PAPER  patterns  nowadays  are  just 
VV  as  pretty  as  chintz  on  desk  sets,  glove- 
boxes  and  so  forth,  A  wisteria  pattern  in 
lavender  and  soft  green  and  a  plain  green 
paper  for  the  band  trimming  are  effectively 
used  on  the  glove-box  and  hairpin-box  above. 
A  similar  gift  with  a  plainer  wall-paper 
pattern  for  the  covering  might  be  made  for  a 
man’s  collax--box.  Of  course  a  man’s  box 
must  be  very  strong,  preferably  of  wood. 


(XLD-FASHIONED  prints — what  can  you 
w  do  with  them?  Just  combine  them  with 
a  gray-blue  French  paper,  dotted  in  black, 
and  see  what  an  adorable  dressing-table  set 
you  will  have.  An  unused  cream  carton 
makes  a  powder-box  when  the  box  is  shoved 
clear  up  on  the  level  with  the  side  of  the 
cover,  and  a  flat  box  fitted  with  partitions  and 
a  hinged  lid  makes  a  pin-box.  Fashion  prints, 
framed  black,  adorn  the  tops  with  dignity. 


(^ALICO  paper  with  white  sprigs  on  an 
indigo  field  makes  a  quaint  covering  for 
veil  and  hair-net  boxes  in  a  blue-and-white 
bedroom.  The  cover  for  the  square  veil-box 
is  small  enough  to  drop  inside,  thus  weighing 
down  the  airy  contents.  The  little  white 
knob  is  a  glass  push-pin  enameled,  and  the 
point  is  bent  flat  against  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  hidden  by  the  lining.  Finding  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  for  veils  and  hair-nets  is  always  a 
difficult  matter;  these  boxes  fill  a  real  need. 


DJAVEN’T  you  been  saving  for  a  long  time 
■*' 1  some  odd-shaped  candy-box?  Special 
directions  for  covering  a  box  like  this  with 
cretonne,  brocade  or  silk  will  be  sent  for 
a  stamped  envelope.  The  old-blue  satin 
on  tins  box  is  trimmed  with  maroon  tapestry 
braid,  gorgeously  embroidered  with  Ashes  and 
lotus  flowers  in  orange  and  gold-and-blue. 

Remember  this:  real  sticky  glue,  not  paste 
or  mucilage,  must  be  used  when  you  are 
covering  boxes  with  fabrics. 


'THE  business  girl  in  small  quarters  wel- 
1  comes  a  black  tin  box  like  this.  For 
tea  or  crackers  or  cookies  or  some  such 
commodity,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  one-room 
dweller.  The  odd  Oriental  motif  painted  in 
red,  blue  and  gold  and  the  line  of  gold  around 
the  side  entitle  it  to  the  place  of  distinction 
on  window-sill  or  tea-table.  It  is  really  an 
ornament  in  the  room. 

One  who  wields  a  brush  with  any  degree  of 
cleverness  can  paint  a  simple  design  upon  the 
black  surface.  You  might  All  it  with  some 
home-made  cookies  when  you  send  it. 


rHY  not  send  holiday  sweets  in  a  box 

-whirh  has  "  tral,,o9  TVio  W 


above  is  really  an  embroidered  frame  for 
machine  embroidery,  plus  a  pasteboard  bot¬ 
tom,  a  cover  of  glass  passe-partoixted  to  the 
narrower  hoop.  The  outside  of  the  box  is 
painted  black,  and  the  top  has  a  wreath  of 
paper  flowers  cut  from  wall-paper  and  pasted 
to  the  glass.  They  could  be  painted  on  if 
you  are  clever  with  a  brush. 

The  final  touches  are  the  white-enamel 
lining  and  the  lace-paper  doily.  It’s  quite 
good-looking,  don’t  you  think  so? 


YOU’RE  not  conscious  of  having 
on  "winter  underwear”  when  it’s 
"Merode”  or  "Harvard  Mills”— it  fits 
so  perfectly  and  is  finished  so  daintily! 

The  beautiful  tailoring  and  soft, 
fine  fabrics  improve  the  lines  of  your 
smartest  afternoon  costume  or  cling¬ 
ing  evening  gown! 

For  tramping  or  skating  in  the  icy 
winter  days,  it  keeps  you  comfortably 
warm  but  yet  delightfully  free  for 
every  motion! 


There  are  weights  and  models  that 
meet  every  comfort  need  but  allow 
you  to  wear  any  style  of  dress.  Union 
suits  and  separate  garments — high, 
Duchess  or  low  neck,  or  bodice  top; 
short,  elbow  or  long  sleeves;  knee  or 
ankle  length  —  for  women,  girls  and 
children,  with  extra  sizes  for  tall  and 
stout  women. 

Also  "Merode”  and  "Harvard  Mills” 
hand-finished  underwear  for  babies. 


Winship,  Boit  &  Co. 

Owners,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

“Merode”  and  “Harvard  Mills”  Underwear 
Mills  nt  Wakefield,  Mass. 


If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  "Merode”  or  "Har¬ 
vard  Mills”  ask  us  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  store 
that  can  supply  you. 
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For  Christmas 

Useful  Gifts,  not  Gimcracks 


SHOPPING  LIST 

For  a  SMatt 
Colgate’s  "Handy  Grip” 
Shaving  Stick 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
Lilac  Imperial  Toilet  Water 

For  a  Woman 

Florient  Talc  Florient  Perfume 
Florient  Face  Powder 

For  a  Hoy 


For  the  little  Gifts — give  Colgate’s 

THE  problem  of  the  little  gifts  at  Christmas  time  and  even  some  of  the  greater  ones — 
can  be  satisfactorily  decided  among  the  many  Colgate  articles. 

Colgate  gifts  are  appropriate  for  young  or  old,  for  man  or  woman,  for  boy  or  girl — 
not  forgetting  the  baby.  They  have  daintiness  and  acknowledged  superiority.  Also  they 
show  that  you  have  taken  thought  for  the  receiver’s  comfort  and  have  given  something 
that  can  be  used. 


Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
Colgate’s  Mechanics’  Soap  Paste 

For  a  Qirl 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Perfume 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
Charmis  Cold  Cream 
Mirage  (Vanishing)  Cream 

For  Haby 

Coleo  Soap  Baby  Talc 


Make  this  a  Colgate  Christmas.  You  would  be  glad  to  receive  Colgate  Comforts  yourself — and 
so  will  your  friends.  At  your  favorite  store  ask  to  see  the  "Colgate  Assortment  of  Gifts.” 

To  tuck  in  the  Christmas  stockings— the  big  red  tubes  of  Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

The  Colgate  Mother  Goose  Books  will  slip  in  well,  too.  They  come  in  a  set  of  12,  with  colored 
covers  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  the  famous  artist  of  child  life.  Send  20c  for  the  set, 
addressing  Dept.  53,  199  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


—  -».W 
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Continued  from  page  14 

SISTER  SUE 


“Try  it.  Try  fretting.  Join  in,  sympathize 
with  them,  you  know.  They  wanted  sym¬ 
pathy.  Well,  show  ’em  that  you  do  ympathize 
with  them — that  you  don’t  like  things  any 
better  than  they  do.” 

Sister  Sue  stared  frankly,  her  eyes  incredu¬ 
lous.  Then  suddenly  she  laughed.  With 
brisk  alacrity  she  got  to  her  feet. 

“Granny  Preston,  you’re  a  dear,”  she 
chuckled.  “And  I’ll  try  it,  I  promise.” 
Then,  over  her  shoulder  as  she  whisked  out 
of  the  room,  she  called  back:  “It  isn’t  only 
how  much  saleratus  to  put  in  sour  milk  that 
you  know,  is  it?” 

Behind  her  she  left  a  little  straight-backed 
old  woman  who  sat  smiling  for  a  long  time  all 
by  herself. 

Sister  Sue  began  that  same  afternoon  to 
“sympathize.” 

Mrs.  S hippie  called.  Sister  Sue  was  picking 
over  some  beans  to  be  put  to  soak  when  May 
came  into  the  kitchen  to  tell  her  that  the  lady 
was  coming  up  the  walk. 

“Oh,  dear!”  Sister  Sue  scowled,  but  she 
did  not  rise  from  her  chair.  She  picked  up 
another  handful  of  beans  and  spread  them  out 
on  her  firm,  rosy  palm. 

“What  a  shame!  You  see  her,  May; 
there’s  a  good  girl.” 

May  fell  back  in  amazement. 

“Why,  Sue,  are  you  crazy?  You  know  I 
won’t  see  her.  I  never  see  these  people. 
They  simply  drive  me  crazy,  and  you  know  it.” 

THE  door  bell  jangled  sharply,  and  with  an 
impatient  gesture  Sister  Sue  rose  to  her 

feet. 

“Yes,  I  know,  and  I  don’t  blame  you  for 
not  liking  to  see  them.  I  don’t  either. 
They're  stupid,  tiresome  things,  most  of  them; 
and  why  they  will  insist  on  coming  to  see  us 
I  don’t  understand.  .  However,  I’ve  got  to  see 
her,  I  suppose,  since  you  won’t.”  And  she 
disappeared  through  the  doorway,  leaving 
behind  her  a  girl  with  a  slightly  puzzled  frown 
on  her  face. 

When  the  caller  had  gone,  Sister  Sue  went 
back  to  her  beans.  She  looked  up  crossly 
when  her  sister  May  again  entered  the  kitchen. 
“You  didn’t  finish  my  beans,  I  notice,”  she 
complained.  “I  should  think  ’twas  bad 
enough  to  see  all  the  callers  without  having 
to  come  back  out  here  and  do  the  work 
besides.” 

Once  more  May  fell  back  in  obvious  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Why,  Sister  Sue,  I — I  never  do — do  that 
part  of  the  work,  and  you  know  it!”  she  gasped. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  blame  you  for  not  liking  it,” 
retorted  Sister  Sue,  seating  herself  at  the  table 
and  diving  her  hand  deep  into  the  bag  of 
beans.  “I  don’t  like  it  myself.  If  there’s  one 
thing  in  this  world  that’s  more  deadly  tiresome 
to  do  than  housework,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  It’s  just  cook  and  wash  dishes 
and  clean  up,  and  cook  and  wash  dishes  and 
clean  up  from  one  day’s  end  to  the  other;  and 
I  hate  it,  I  hate  it  And — — ” 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  she  found 
herself  alone.  May  had  fled.  And  Sister 
Sue  smiled. 

r  THAT  was  only  the  beginning.  It  was  really 
surprising  how  many  tilings  Sister  Sue  found 
to  fret  about  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  It 
was  too  hot,  the  air  was  horrid,  her  feet  and 
her  head  ached,  her  wrists  pained  her.  In 
addition,  the  fire  wouldn’t  burn,  and  the  lamp 
smoked.  She  hated  kerosene  anyway.  She 
never  did  see  how  anybody  could  cut  the  wick 
so  there  wouldn’t  be  a  horrid  index  finger 
somewhere.  She  really  dreaded  to  go  to  bed. 
She  would  like  to  sleep  in  a  decent  bed  once 
more  before  she  died,  but  she  never  expected 
to.  And  where  all  the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
came  from  she  couldn’t  imagine.  For  her 
part  she  didn’t  see  what  such  little  pests  were 
for  anyway.  She  supposed  the  world  could 
have  been  made  without  such  annoying  things 
in  id 

And  so  it  went.  Not  only  did  Sister  Sue 
have  many  grievances  of  her  own  to  complain 
of,  but  she  always  joined  heartily  with  what¬ 
ever  May  or  Gordon  had  to  say  about  these 
annoyances.  She  never  remonstrated  with 
them — indeed,  no!  She  agreed  with  them. 
She  applauded  them.  She  said  she  thought 
so,  too,  every  time,  and  she  never  did  see 
any  tiling  that  was  so  perfectly  horrid! 

If  she  saw  the  puzzled  frowns  and  per¬ 
plexed  glances  on  the  faces  of  her  brother  and 
sister,  she  gave  no  sign.  Iler  own  counte¬ 
nance  was  serenely  non-committal,  except  when 
she  was  openly  scolding;  then  it  was  fretful 
and  scowling,  as  of  course,  it  would  naturally  be. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  there  were 
graham  rolls,  soggy  ones,  with  too  much  salt 
in  them.  Gordon  did  not  like  them  and  said  so. 

Sister  Sue  promptly  agreed  with  him. 
She  repeated  what  she  had  said  to  May  the 
afternoon  before  about  cooking,  only  adding 
a  great  deal  more  to  it,  and  reiterating  again 
how  she  hated  it. 

QORDON  actually  blinked  a  little  at  the 
vehemence  of  some  of  his  sister’s  remarks; 
but  he  said  no  more  about  the  rolls.  Later, 
just  as  he  was  finishing,  he  remarked  that  he  did 
wish  there  was  something,  something ,  in  that 
deadest  of  dead  towns  that  a  fellow  could 
do. 

Sister  Sue  took  up  the  matter  at  once  with 
the  deepest  of  sympathy.  She  said  it  was  too 
bad.  It  was  a  shame.  She  certainly  never 
saw  such  a  forlorn  place,  and  she  hated  it,  too, 
and  would  give  anything  to  get  away  from  it. 
She  sympathized  with  him  thoro uglily. 

At  the  word  “sympathized”  May  sat  sud¬ 
denly  erect  in  her  chair. 

“Sister  Sue!”  she  cried  accusingly.  “Is 
that  what  you’ve  been  doing?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  In  spite  of  herself, 
Sister  Sue’s  lips  twitched. 
ti  ‘'Gordon!”  May  turned  now  to  her  brother. 
“She’s  been  sympathizing  with  us;  that’s 
what  she’s  been  doing — sympathizing  with 
us!” 


“Oh,  that?”  Sister  Sue  interposed  quite 
cheerfully.  “Why,  yes,  of  course  that's  what 
I’ve  been  doing.  You  said  you  wanted  me 
to,  you  know — that  'twould  be  lots  easier  for 
you,  if  I  would.  And  of  course  it’s  lots 
easier  for  me — to  spit  my  feelings  right  out, 
you  know ;  and  as  long  as  you  want  me  to - ’  ’ 

“Want  you  to!”  cut  in  two  dismayed  voices. 
Then  Gordon  exploded:  “Well,  by  George,  if 
that’s  what  you’ve  been  doing — ”  He  stopped 
helplessly. 

“Yes,  if  that’s  what  you’ve  been  doing,” 
chimed  in  May;  and  she  stopped  also. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  Sister 
Sue.  Sister  Sue’s  lips  were  still  twitching. 
There  was  a  moment’s  hesitation,  then  they 
laughed. 

THERE  was  nothing  more  said;  but  for  at 
least  one  entire  day  the  Gilmore  family 
were  astonishingly  well  content  with  their  lot,  if 
appearances  counted  for  anything.  Even  in 
the  days  that  immediately  followed,  when  the 
old,  fretful  words  would  come  back  to  the  Ups 
of  Gordon  and  May — as  they  most  emphati¬ 
cally  did — it  needed  only  a  demine,  “Well, 

I  surely  do  sympathize  with  you,”  from  the 
Ups  of  Sister  Sue  to  bring  about  a  prompt  and 
signiUcant  silence,  accompanied,  if  in  the  case 
of  Gordon,  by  a  sheepish  grin,  or  if  in  the  case 
of  May,  by  a  half  petulant  shrug. 

But  it  aU  helped.  Even  Gordon  and  May 
acknowledged  that — to  themselves.  And  Sis¬ 
ter  Sue  knew  it. 

It  was  on  a  hot  July  day  that  Sister  Sue 
received  the  letter  from  Martin  Kent  say¬ 
ing  that  since  they  wished  so  ardently  to  see 
him,  he  was  coming,  though  he  was  stiU  a  little 
fearful,  he  said,  lest  his  visit  be  a  burden  to 
them.  However,  he  would  come  for  the  week¬ 
end,  arriving  Saturday  at  four  o’clock:  And  of 
course  he  was  eager  to  see  them,  as  they  would 
know  he  must  be.  And  he  closed  with  a  very 
beautiful  and  tender  sentiment  that  would 
have  held  the  eyes  of  most  girls  for  a  lingering 
reading  over  and  over  of  the  words. 

jyj ARTIN  KENT  came  at  the  appointed 
time  on  Saturday.  Martin  was  looking 
well.  He  said  he  was  well,  though  he  was  work¬ 
ing  very  hard  just  now  correc  dug  proofs.  The 
book  was  to  come  out  in  October.  It  was  to  be 
called  “Trixie.”  He  said  that  it  was  a  won¬ 
derful  novel.  Then  he  laughed  and  apolo¬ 
gized  for  being  so  conceited,  but  declared  that 
it  really  was  a  wonderful  novel,  and  had  de¬ 
veloped  into  something  far  beyond  his  expec¬ 
tations.  He  said  the  publishers  thought 
very  highly  of  it,  too;  and  that  they  ready  had 
hopes  of  its  being  a  great  success. 

After  Martin  Kent  told  of  his  book,  he  told 
of  the  city  and  their  friends,  most  of  whom  had 
left  town  for  the  Summer,  he  said,  He 
talked  then  of  the  new  books  he  had  read,  and 
the  new  celebrities  he  had  met  since  the  Gil¬ 
mores  had  left  Boston.  He  told  them  of  the 
invitations  he  had  had  for  the  Summer — 
charming  places,  charming  people,  seashore 
and  mountains.  But  he  said  he  was  not 
going  to  accept  any  of  them.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind.  He  was  coming  up  to  Gilmore- 
ville  just  as  soon  as  he  could — maybe  by  the 
twentieth — and  stay  at  the  Inn.  He  would 
have  a  real  rest  then,  and  be  near  them, 
where  he  could  see  them  every  day. 

May  clapped  her  hands  at  this,  and  drew  an 
ecstatic  sigh. 

“Oh,  Martin,  you’ve  saved  our  lives,” 
she  gurgled.  “It  seemed  as  if  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it  aU  Summer  without  somebody  I 
knew.  But  now — oh,  I’m  so  glad!  Aren’t 
we  all,  Sister  Sue?” 

“Q)F  COURSE  we  are — if  the  gentleman 
thinks  he  can  stand  GHmoreville!”  There 
were  two  little  red  spots  in  Sister  Sue’s  cheeks, 
and  an  odd  .little  sparkle  to  her  eyes;  but  her 
lips  were  smiling,  and  her  voice  was  cheerfully 
cordial. 

“Oh,  but  I  think  Gilmoreville  is  lovely,  and 
you  know  what  I  think  of  the  people  in  it — 
some  of  them!”  Martin  Kent,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject  of  himself  and  his  own 
affairs,  was  ready  now  to  talk  of  something 
else.  “You  certainly  have  a  fine  old  place 
here.” 

“You  wouldn’t  think  so  if  you  had  to  live 
in  it,”  sniffed  May.  “No  hot  water,  no  gas, 
no  electric  lights,  no  nothing!” 

“Look  out,”  warned  Gordon.  “Sister  Sue’ll 
be  sympathizing  with  you,  May.” 

Martin  Kent  looked  slightly  dazed. 

“Sympathizing  with  you!  Well,  why 
shouldn’t  she?”  he  demanded.  “ Doesn't — she?” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  does,”  laughed  May. 

“You  bet  she  does,”  grinned  Gordon. 

Sister  Sue  laughed  this  time  with  them; 
but  when  Martin  Kent  asked  the  reason  for 
their  merriment,  not  one  of  them  would  tell  him. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  Sister  Sue  and 
Martin  Kent  had  an  hour  to  themselves  on 
the  vine-shaded  veranda.  Martin  told  his 
fiancee  how  he  had  missed  her,  and  how  bare 
and  empty  the  city  was  without  her.  He 
spoke  very  beautifully,  very  tenderly,  and  he 
quoted  some  exquisite  poetry  he  had  written 
especially  for  her.  And  he  spoke  of  how  bliss¬ 
fully  happy  they  were  going  to  be  when  they 
were  married.  He  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
he  was  so  poor ;  but  he  said  that  when  his  novel 
was  the  big  success  it  was  going  to  be,  why 
then — •  He  did  not  finish  his  sentence — in 
words;  but  the  kiss  he  gave  her  was  more 
eloquent  than  any  words  could  have  been. 

r]”HE  next  day  was  Sunday.  Martin  Kent 
went  to  church  in  the  morning  with  May 
and  Gordon.  Sister  Sue  had  to  stay  home 
to  be  with  her  father  and  to  get  dinner.  In 
the  afternoon  May  stayed  with  her  father 
while  Sister  Sue  and  Martin  Kent  went  for  a 
walk  on  the  hill  back  of  the  house. 

They  had  a  very  beautiful  walk.  Sun,  air, 
earth — each  vied  with  the  others  to  be  at  its 
best.  Martin  Kent  quoted  more  exquisite 
poetry,  and  even  composed  some  on  the  spot 
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Food  Prices 


QUAKER  OATS 

1<?  Per  Dish 

gjjcf  Per 

1000  Calorics 


VEGETABLES 

lie  to  7 5<f 

Per* 

IOOO  Calories 


CHOPS 
12 <t  Each 

55  <t  Per 

lOOn  Calories 


|  STEAKS 

■>  %Servinrf 
45 <t  per.  5 

^  1000  Calories 


ervin 


Study  Costs 

Many  breakfasts  cost  you  ten  times 

Quaker  Oats 


Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish. 

You  can  serve  12  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the  cost 
of  a  single  chop.  Or  5  dishes  for  the  cost  of  an  egg. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  1,810  calories  per  pound — -the 
energy  measure  of  food  value.  Round  steak  yields 
890 — eggs  635. 

Quaker  Oats  is  only  7%  water.  In  fish  the  waste 
and  water  are  85%.  In  eggs  they  are  77%. 

Meat,  eggs  and  fish  will  average  nine  times  Quaker 
Oats  in  cost,  for  equal  calories  of  nutriment.  That 
means  35  cts.  on  a  breakfast  for  five,  or  $125  per  year. 

Oats — the  supreme  food 

Yet  the  oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is  almost  a 
complete  food — nearly  the  ideal  food.  As  a  body -builder  and 
a  vim -food  it  has  age-old  fame.  It  is  the  best  food  you  can 
serve  to  start  the  day. 

Millions  of  people  nowa¬ 
days  make  Quaker  Oats  their 
basic  breakfast.  They  save 
immensely  on  their  food  cost. 
They  guard  against  under¬ 
feeding.  The  breakfasts  are 
delicious.  Then  they  use  the 
saving  to  buy  costlier  foods 
for  dinner. 


Calories  per  pound 

Quaker  Oats  .  .  . 

.  1810 

Round  Steak  .  .  . 

890 

Average  Fish  .  .  . 

.  350 

Potatoes . 

295 

Canned  Peas  .  .  . 

.  235 

The  finest  oat  dish  created 


Oat  lovers  the  world  over  get  Quaker  Oats  for  flavor.  This  brand 
is  flaked  from  queen  grains  only— just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats. 
We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  Yet  this  extra  flavor  costs  no 
extra  price.  Ask  for  Quaker  and  you  get  it. 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 


6 


5 
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Home-made  Bread  Is 
Improved  by  Using  Argo 
Corn  Starch  Because  It 
Gives  a  Finer  Texture 


YOUR  pastry  flour,  with  Argo  Corn  Starch, 
will  make  lighter  bread  and  biscuits,  flakier 
piecrust,  and  more  appetizing  muffins. 
Gravies  and  sauces  will  be  smoother  with  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  Argo  instead  of  a  tablespoonful  of  wheat 
flour. 

And  such  delicious  Floating  Island,  Blanc  Mange, 
Fig  Whip,  and  Ice  Cream  can  be  prepared  with 
Argo  Corn  Starch. 

WHITE  BREAD 

6  cups  Flour  Yeast  Cake 

2  cups  Argo  Corn  Starch  f)  cup  Lukewarm  Water 

2  teaspoons  Salt  1 pint  Milk 

2  teaspoons  Mazola 

SCALD  the  milk  and  cool  till  lukewarm.  Sift  the  flour,  corn  starch  and  salt 
together;  rub  in  the  Mazola.  Dissolve  the  yeast  in  the  lukewarm  water; 
add  it  to  the  milk  and  stir  in  the  dry  ingredients.  Knead  on  a  floured  board 
twenty-five  minutes.  Place  in  an  oiled  bowl,  rub  the  top  very  lightly  with 
Mazola,  cover  loosely  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning 
mould  quickly  into  loaves  and  put  into  oiled  pans.  Rise  till  double  in  bulk  and 
bake  in  a  medium  oven.  Lukewarm  water  may  be  substituted  for  all,  or  part, 
of  the  milk,  and  one  tablespoon  of  Karo  (Crystal  White)  may  be  added  to  the 
milk  when  mixing. 

BROWN  BREAD 


2 34  cups  Yellow  Cornmeal 
34  eup  Argo  Corn  Starch 
34  eup  Flour 
34  cup  Rye  Meal 


2  teaspoons  Baking  Powder 
1  teaspoon  Salt 
1  cup  Karo 
3p2  cups  Sour  Milk 


SIFT  the  dry  ingredients  together  till  thoroughly  mixed.  Add  the  Karo 
and  stir  in  the  sour  milk.  Mix  well  and  steam  four  hours. 


PARKER  HOUSE  ROLLS 


2  cups  Milk 

34  cup  Karo  ( Crystal  White) 

1  tablespoon  Mazola 
/J4  teaspoons  Salt 

2  Egg  Whites 


2  Yeast  Cakes 

34  cup  Lukewarm  lTater 

3  cups  Flour ,  including  3 

tablespoons  of  Argo 
Corn  Starch 


SCALD  the  milk.  Pour  into  the  mixing  bowl,  and  add  the  Karo 
(Crystal  White),  salt  and  Mazola.  When  lukewarm  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs,  the.  yeast  dissolved  in  the  warm  water,  and  enough  flour  to 
make  a  thin  batter.  Beat  thoroughly,  cover,  and  let  rise  till  about  double  in 
bulk.  Add  enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  just  as  soft  as  can  be  handled. 
Turn  onto  floured  board  and  knead  until  it  is  spongy  and  elastic.  Let  it  rise 
till  triple  in  bulk.  Turn  onto  a  well-floured  board  and  roll  out  lightly  about 

half  an  inch  thick.  Cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter  previously  dipped  in  flour.  Dip 

the  handle  of  a  case  knife  in  flour,  and  with  it  make  a  crease  through  the  middle 
of  each  piece.  Brush  over  half  of  - the  top  of  each  piece  with  Mazola  and  press 
the  edges  together  lightly.  Place  in  a  pan  one  inch  apart.  Cover,  and  let  rise 
till  light.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 


Whenever  your 
recipe  calls  for 
Corn  Starch 
you  know  it 
means  ARGO 

FREE 

A  book  of  sixty-four  pages  that 
gives  you  the  best  recipes  for 
sure  results  in  preserving.  Easy 
to  follow.  The  Corn  Products 
Cook  Book  is  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  Write  us  today  for  it. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York. 
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SISTER  SUE 


in  celebration  of  the  wonderful  fact  that  they 
were  together  at  last,  out  under  God’s  blue 
sky.  He  talked  more,  too,  of  what  they  would 
do  when  they  were  married,  and  of  how  happy 
they  would  be. 

Then  they  went  home.  Sister  Sue  had  to 
get  supper. 

FARLY  Monday  morning  Martin  Kent  went 
■L<  back  to  Boston.  He  said  that  he  had 
had  a  most  wonderful  visit,  and  that  he  was 
going  back  to  the  city  rested  and  refreshed. 

Sister  Sue,  after  he  had  gone,  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  she  was  neither  rested  nor  re¬ 
freshed.  She  had  enjoyed  being  with  him, 
oh,  yes.  And  she  admitted  that  he  had  said 
many  beautiful  things.  But  she  felt  tired  and 
curiotisly  depressed.  She  laid  it  partly  to  the 
nerve  strain  of  preparing  meals  for  company 
and  partly  to  the  strain  of  trying  to  keep  her 
father  from  annoying  Martin  Kent  with  his 
presence. 

Martin  Kent  did  not  like  to  be  with  John 
Gilmore.  He  indicated  that  very  plainly. 
He  did  not  like  to  have  John  Gilmore  show  him 
his  pictures,  or  his  .flower  beds.  And  John 
Gilmore  very  plainly  wanted  to.  do  just  those 
things,  which  made  it  hard  for  Sister  Sue. 
Martin  Kent  told  Sister  Sue  that  it  was  like 
putting  a  knife  of  torture  into  his  heart  to 
talk  with  her  father  and  see  "the  wreck  of  that 
magnificent  mind. 

Naturally  Sister  Sue  did  not  want  a  knife 
of  torture  put  into  Martin  Kent’s  heart — 
certainly  not  by  any  act  of  hers;  so  she  had 
made  every  effort  dining  his  visit  to  keep  the 
two  apart.  It  had  not  been  an  easy  task, 
howeyer,  for  John  Gilmore,  for  some  inexplic¬ 
able  reason,  took  a  very  sudden  land  very 
violent  fancy  to  Martin  Kent  at  the  outset 
of  Ids  visit.  - 

IT  WAS  partly  because  of  this,  therefore, 

that  she  was  feeling  so  particularly  tired 
after  Martin) Kent’s  visit.  N ot  that  she  blamed 
Martin  Kent — indeed,  no!  It  was  not  exactly 
a  pleasant  experience  to  be  in  daily  companion¬ 
ship  with  John  Gilmore,  as  none  knew  better 
than  she  herself. 

Sister  Sue  was  still  unrested  when  a  tele¬ 
gram  arrived  from  Daniel  Loring.  It  came 
that  afternoon,  and  it  said  that  Mr.  Loring 
would  be  in  Gilmoreville  the  next  day,  and 
would  call  upon  them  at  ten  o’clock. 

Sister  Sue  immediately  felt  more  depressed 
than  ever. 

“Oh,  of  course  I  knew  he  was  coming 
soon,”  she  sighed,  after  telling  May  of  the 
contents  of  the  telegram.  “But,  some  way, 
I’ve  always  dreaded  it.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  we’ll  know  then,  how  we  stand. 
We’ll  know  better — how  much  money  we’ve 
got.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  be  any  worse 
off  than  we  are  now,”  contended  May  petu¬ 
lantly. 

Sister  Sue  laughed. 

“Oh,  yes,  it  might  be  worse,  you  know,” 
she  declared  significantly,  her  eyes  flasliing 
a  merry  glance  into  her  sister’s  face.  “Any¬ 
how,  whatever  it  is,  we’ve  got  to  stand  it,” 
she  said  a  little  more  soberly  as  she  left  the 
room. 

pROMPTLY  on  the  minute  Daniel  Loring 

appeared  the  next  morning.  Sister  Sue  met 
him  alone  in  the  living-room.  He  took  off 
his  Panama,  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his 
forehead  with  an  energy  that  showed  his 
embarrassment,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a 
warm  day  and  that  he  hoped  he  found  them 
well.  Then,  because  he  was  a  professional 
man  who  used  few  words  and  who  always 
came  straight  to  the  point,  he  said : 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I  haven’t  very  good  news 
for  you.  There’s  very  little  left,  except  this 
place.  You  have  that,  however,  unencum¬ 
bered.  And  there  is  a  small  sum  which  will 
give  you  income  enough  for  the  repairs  and 
taxes,  and  a  very  little  more  toward  your 
living  expenses,  perhaps.  That  is  all.  I’m 
very  sorry  that  the  daughter  of  my  old 
friend — ”  He  did  not  finish  his  sentence. 
He  was  blowing  his  nose  vigorously. 

“But  what  are  we  going  to  do?”  faltered  the 
girl. 

"Somebody  will  have  to  —  to  earn  some 
money.” 

“But  how  can  I?  I  can’t  leave  father; 
and  now  there’s  the  housework.” 

Mr.  Loring  frowned  and  blew  his  nose 
again. 

“Are  you  the — the  only  member  of  your 
family  able  to  work?”  he  demanded. 

“Yes,  oh,  yes.”  She  spoke  with  hurried 
decision.  “You  can’t  mean  father,  of  course. 
As  for  May  and  Gordon — why,  Mr.  Loring, 
they  are  just  counting  on  school  and  college.” 

“I’m  afraid  they’ll  have  to  count  the  money 
first,”  vouchsafed  the  lawyer  grimly. 

Sister  Sue  relaxed  in  her  chair. 

“  P  UT  Mr.  Loring,  what  can  I  do?  Of  course 
I  can  play,  and  I  can  teach.  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to — once.  ”  Her  voice  broke,  then  went  on 
resolutely.  “But  all  that  is  impossible  now. 
I’ve  given  it  up.  I  can’t  leave  father.” 

“Your  sister?” 

“Must  go  on  with  her  studies.  I  can’t 
have  her  life  spoiled  too.  She  is  really  very 
talented.  She  wants  to  write.  She  has 
written  some,  and  had  done  beautifully.  Mr. 
Kent  says  so.  But  of  course  she  needs  train¬ 
ing,  and  I  want  her  to  have  it.  Mr.  Loring, 
she  must  have  it!  I  can’t  let  her  life  be  spoiled, 
like  mine.  She  was  planning  to  enter  college 
this  Fall.  As  for  Gordon — he  has  one  more 
year  where  he  is,  and  I  wanted  him  to  finish 
there.  But  it  is  an  expensive  school,  and  I 
suppose  he  could  take  the  last  year  in  the  high 
school  here.  I  understand  they  prepare  for 
college.  But  Mr.  Loring,  Gordon  can’t — 
work.” 

The  man  gave  a  gesture,  half  impatient, 
half  resigned. 

“All  right,  all  right,  I’m  not  saying  he  can, 
Continued  on  page  48 


Here  is  new  joy  in  Coffee. 
Ju&  put  a  little  powder  in  the 
cup,  and  add  boiling  water. 


INSTANT 

COFFEE 

A  pure  refined  soluble 
Coffee.  With  FausT  Instant 
you  have  no  pots — no  waste 
— no  grounds — no  cooking. 
Fau£t  Instant  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  more  economical 
and  is  made  of  the  highest 
quality  Coffee. 

Tea,  too  — Fau^t  Instant  offers  the 
same  advantages,  delicious  taste  with¬ 
out  waste,  cheap  to  serve,  delectable 
to  drink.  You’ll  ne^er  appreciate  the 
goodness  of  Soluble  Coffee  or  Tea 
until  you  have  tried  Fau^t 


COFFEE 
30-cup  cans 
60-cup  cans 
120-cup  cans 
480-cup  cans 


TEA 

100- cup  cans 
200-cup  cans 
400-cup  cans 
1600-cup  cans 


Instant. 

EACH 

$0.40 

.75 

1.40 

4.75 


If  your  dealer  hasn’t  received  his  supply, 
send  for  trial  order  today. 

DEALERS  Supplied  by  Jobbers.  JOBBERS  Write  Us 

C.  F.  Blanke  Sales  Co. 

Department  10,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Distributors  of  the  World  Famous  Faust  Coffee  and  Tea, 
Faust  Chile  Powder  and  all  products  manufactured 
by  the  C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  and  Coffee  Co. 


yyrfoveltfkin 

/\  — is  the  result,  not  of 

the  application  of  cos- 
\  ;*  metics,  but  of  the 
Y  f  general  bodily  health. 

jt  js  cie^r  blood  which 
imparts  the  blush  of  youth  to  cheeks. 

Experience  has  taught  the  dis¬ 
cerning  beauty  to  rely  upon  a  good 
aperient  to  clear  the  complexion.  A 
dainty  box  of  NR  Tablets  is  her  help¬ 
ful  agent.  Each  tablet  acts  pleas¬ 
antly  to  insure  better  health,  to  keep 
the  skin  clear  and  free  from  blem¬ 
ishes,  to  help  restore  and  preserve 
a  healthful,  youthful  appearance. 

All  druggists,  sell  the  25c.  box  of 

N?  Tablets 


Used 
for  Over 
3oYears~ 


Become  a  Nurse 

A  most  dignified  and  respected  profession 

T)Y  training  at  home  through  our 
correspondence  course.  Age 
19  to  60. 

Founded  on  19  years  of  success- 
10, 000  Graduates  Earning  $18 
to  $30  weekly.  Invaluable  for 
the  beginner  or  the  practical  nurse. 
Entire  tuition  earned  in  a  few  weeks. 
Two  months’  trial  of  the  course 
with  money  refunded  if  dissatisfied. 
Send  for  catalog  and  sample  lesson  pages. 


The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 
309  Main  Street  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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he  Best  Dressed  Woman 
in  her  Set  ~ 

on  a7~  per  week 
dress  affoWance ~ 


*The  Western  Electric  Sewing  Machine,  whether  you  can  afford  more  or 
less  than  this  amount ,  will  help  to  make  your  allowance  go  further. 

I  met  her  last  winter  at  a  woman’s  club  reception. 

I  had  noticed  her  the  moment  she  came  in,  for  the 
perfect  taste  of  her  costume — not  in  design  alone  but 
even  more  in  those  indescribable  touches,  which  added 
such  tone  to  her  appearance. 

It  was  the  half  envious  chatter  of  two  women  sitting 
beside  me  in  the  crowd  that  informed  me  of  the  part 
that  electrical  sewing  had  played  in  her  story. 

It  wasn’t  until  some  time  afterwards  that  I  learned  to 
know  her  well  enough  to  get  the  details  of  just  how 
much  her  Western  Electric  Sewing  Machine  had 
helped  het*  to  earn  that  sartorial  reputation  among  her 
friends. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  a  woman’s  dress  require¬ 
ments  are  in  relation  to  her  social  activities,  and  that 
what  might  be  adequate  for  one  set”  might  be  totally 
insufficient  for  another. 

But  I  think  this  little  woman  of  whom  I  am  writing 
is  representative  of  a  fair  average  among  my  readers. 
She  lives  in  the  suburb  of  a  large  middle-western  city, 
and  her  circle  is  composed  of  young  married  people  of 
average .  cultivation  and  refinement.  I  imagine  the 
family  incomes  will  range  all  the  way  from  two  to 
ten  thousand  a  year,  and  the  social  life  centers 
around  church  activities,  a  modest  little  country 
club,  and  an  occasional  tea  or  dance  or  card  party. 

But  let  her  tell  her  own  story  just  as  she  wrote  it 
down  at  my  request  and  with  my  promise  that  in 
publishing  it,  the  privacy  of  her  name  would 
be  respected. 


Western  Electric 

SEWING  MACHINE  MADE  THESE: 


* 


* 


* 


Some  time  ago,”  she  writes,  my 
husband  and  I  resolved  that  we  would 
apply  the  budget  system  to  whatever  we 
spent— so  much  for  rent,  so  much  for  food, 
so  much  for  amusements.  Under  the 
item  ‘clothing,’  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  year  fell 
to  my  share,  which  meant  that  I  must  keep  my  ex¬ 
penditures  at  an  average  of  about  $7.70  per  week. 

How  she  did  it. 

“I  set  out  with  a  will  to  stay  within  that  limit  and  I 
have  found  that,  not  only  is  the  amount  adequate  for  my 
necessities,  but  I  am  actually  wearing  better  quality  cloth¬ 
ing  than  when  I  depended  entirely  upon  the  ‘ready  made 
stores.’  But  the  only  thing  that  made  this  possible  was 
my  Western  Electric  Sewing  Machine,  for  it-works  so 
easily  and  quickly  that  I  really  enjoy  making  many  of 
the  articles  I  used  to  buy  at  top-notch  prices. 

“The  clothing  itself  is  much  more  satisfactory,  too, 
because  when  you  make  your  own  things  you  can  adapt 
the  design  and  style  of  expensive  ready-made  clothing 
to  suit  your  own  individuality.  Isn’t  it  true  that  the 
secret  of  many  a  modish  dress  or  gown  often  lies  in 
the  trimmings — apparent  details  like  a  plaited  silk  cuff, 
a  tucked  sleeve  or  a  wrist  band  edged  with  lace?  The 
importance  of  these  extras  is  shown  by  the  greater  cost 


Quantity 

A  rticle 

Total  Cost 

2 

House  dresses 

.  .  $  5.00 

2 

Afternoon  dresses 

39.50 

1 

Street  dress 

15.30 

4 

W  aists 

12.50 

2 

Petticoats 

7.80 

4 

Camisoles 

3.25 

5 

Underwear 

4.00 

3 

Night  dresses 

3.00 

$90.35 

BOUGHT  READYMADE: 

2 

Suits 

.  $100.00 

3  pr. 

Shoes 

24.00 

2 

Hats 

18.00 

8  pr. 

Stockings 

15.00 

“How  can  she  dress  like  that 
in  these  days,  on  her  husband’s 
salary?  ” 

“Makes  ’em  herself,  my  dear, 
on  a  little  jewel  of  an  electric 
sewing  machine.  ” 


Gloves 
Handkerchiefs,  veils, 
corsets,  etc. 

Total  for  39  weeks 


6.90 

18.75 

$182.65 

$273.00 


(or  $7.00  a  week ) 

The  saving  of  Joe  over  the  weekly  average 
will  cover  the  extras  for  the  remaining  1 1  weeks. 


You  can  carry  the  Western 
Electric  Machine  to  whatever 
room  you  have  a  mind  to  sew  in. 


they  bring  to  a  ready-made  dress.  So  I  was  especially 
glad  when  I  learned  that  the  Western  Electric  machine 
has  a  complete  set  of  attachments — ruffler  and  shirrer, 
hemmer,  tucker,  binder,  edge-stitcher  and  under¬ 
braider — to  add  those  finishing  touches  to  my  clothing 
that  really  mean  correct  style. 

“With  a  foot  pedal  sewing  machine,  I  know  the 
work  would  have  been  too  much  for  me,  but  sewing 
by  electricity  is  different  altogether.  With  a  motor  to 
do  all  the  hard  work  and  not  so  much  as  a  belt  to 
adjust,  there  is  only  the  pleasure  of  fashioning  the 
material  into  the  waists  and  skirts  and  undergarments 
one  is  always  needing. 

“On  a  Western  Electric  one  can  sew  all  day  with¬ 
out  ever  a  thought  of  fatigue,  and  as  for  speed,  well 
think  of  making  a  house  dress  in  a  single  morning  or 
a  street  dress  in  a  day ! 

Sew  where  you  please. 

“And  there  is  such  a  difference  in  convenience 
between  the  clumsy  old  pedal  machine  that  must 


stay  in  one  room,  always  in  the  way  when  no 
being  used,  and  the  portability  of  the  Western 
Electric.  Now  I  can  sew  wherever  I  please,  on 
our  breezy  little  porch  in  the  summer,  or  on 
winter  evenings  in  the  living  room  with  my 

husband,  for  sociability’s  sake.  Any  table  makes 
a  perfect  stand,  and  in  its  handsome  case  the 

machine  is  as  easy  to  lift  as  a  suit-case,  and 

just  as  easily  put  away  out  of  sight  when  not 

in  use. 

“Never  once  has  it  been  out  of  order  either, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  the  machine  I 
used  to  own.  Another  remarkable  thing  about 
the  Western  Electric  is  that  with  all  its  con¬ 
venience  and  speed  and  smoothness  of  operation, 
it  costs  no  more  than  some  of  the  pedal  type 
machines. 

“But  getting  back  to  my  dress  allowance,  as  the 
table  of  figures  will  show,  for  $90.35  I  have  made 
enough  dresses,  waists,  petticoats,  underwear  and 
night  dresses  for  nine  months — and  please  notice 
that  many  of  these  articles  will  be  good  enough  to 
wear  next  year  too,  for  second  best. 

“So  I  am  well  ahead  of  my  budget  for  the  year, 
having  spent  in  the  first  thirty-nine  weeks  only  an 
average  of  $7.00  a  week.  This  leaves  me  an 
ample  margin,  out  of  my  $400  total,  to  take  care 
of  an  evening  dress  and  a  winter  coat. 

“Of  course,  it  means  some  careful  planning  so 
that  too  many  things  do  not  wear  out  at*  the 
same  time,  and  I’ll  admit  that  some  of  my  friends 
have  more  clothes  than  I  have.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  what  I  may  lack  in  variety  is  more  than  made 
up  in  quality  and  individuality,  and  when  my 
husband  tells  me  I  am  the  best  dressed  woman 
he  knows,  even  granting  his  partiality,  I  feel  very 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  electrical  dress 
making.” 


The  Western  Electric 
Dishwasher  and  Kitchen 
Table  is  useful  always. 


Let  me  send 
you  this  book 
on  how  to  do 
your  work 
more  easily 
and  quickly. 


Write  Western  Electric 
Housekeeping  Dept., 

2  Dey  Street,  New  York 


The  light  weight  of  the 
Western  Electric  Vacuum 
Sweeper  makes  it  easy  to 
handle. 


The  Western  Electric 
Washing  Machine  has 
several  points  of  dif¬ 
ference. 
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She  Uses  It  for  Colds 
and  Congestions 

A  skilled  and  gentle  nurse  is  she.  None  better 
knows  the  value  of  mustard  heat  in  breaking  up 
colds  and  congestions.  She  has  used  it  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

When  she  was  young,  a  mustard  plaster  per¬ 
force  must  do.  Today  she  has  a  readier  aid  in 
Musterole. 

Musterole  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  old-fashioned 
remedy,  but  is  without  the  fuss,  muss,  and  blister. 
You  just  rub  a  little  of  this  clean  white  oint¬ 
ment  on  your  chest  or  throat.  First  there  is  a 
gentle  tingle,  then  a  soothing  coolness.  And  way 
down  deep  underneath  the  coolness,  where  the 
Musterole  has  penetrated,  there  is  generated  a 
peculiar  heat  which  soon  dissipates  congestion 
and  sends  the  cold  away. 

Musterole  is  good  for  many  things — for  aches 
and  pains,  for  instance,  as  well  as  for  colds. 
Keep  it  always  handy  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

At  all  drug  stores,  jars  at  35c  and  65c.  $3.00 
hospital  size. 

Better  Than  a  Mustard  Plaster 


Continued  from  page  16 

CHRISTMAS  HIGHWAYMAN 


stood,  a  tragic,  dejected  figure,  all  the  violence 
and  set  malignity  gone  from  his  face  and  man¬ 
ner.  “What  do  you  think  you’re  doing,  any¬ 
how,  trying  to  kill  yourself  and  everybody 
else?  Ain’t  you  got  any  sense  at  all,  acting  up 
like  this  on  Christmas  Eve?  Give  me  that 
pistol  this  minute;  give  it  to  me.  Do  you  hear 
what  I  say?” 

He  handed  it  over  to  her  dumbly.  She 
threw  it  with  all  her  might  over  into  a  snow¬ 
bank  beyond  the  stone  wall,  and  eyed  the  man 
himself  keenly.  There  was  the  pinch  of  priva¬ 
tion  about  his  hollow  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  re¬ 
minded  her  of  the  brown  setter’s  when  Pa’s 
lumber- wagon  ran  over  it. 

“I’m  sorry  I  hit  you  with  the  whip,  but  you 
came  on  me  so  sudden-like  I  couldn’t  think 
twice.  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  for  pity’s 
sake,  and  where  are  you  from  Speak  up,  I 
ain’t  going  to  hurt  you.” 

But  he  was  still  silent,  his  mouth  twitching 
nervously,  his  hands  clenched  tightly.  Ella 
moved  restively  up  the  road,  and  Ma  called  to 
her  to  be  still. 

“J  CAN’T  stand  and  wait  here  all  night  for 
you  to  speak  up,”  she  said.  “You  come 
and  get  in  the  sleigh  with  me.  Don’t  be  afraid. 
I  ain’t  going  to  hand  you  over.  There  must  be 
some  foolishness  behind  all  this.” 

She  walked  up  the  road  ahead  of  him,  hold¬ 
ing  up  her  skirts  and  picking  her  way  where 
she  had  run  like  a  girl  a  few  moments  before. 
“Hold-ups  and  suicides  and  such-like  don’t  go 
along  with  peace  and  good-will  nohow. 
You’re  one  of  the  mill- workers,  ain’t  you?” 

At  her  mild  tone  the  man  suddenly  melted 
into  an  impassioned  explanation,  bitter  and 
fiery  in  its  eloquence.  The  mills  had  been 
shut  down  since  Summer.  His  family  were 
starving  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  who  cared? 
As  they  came  to  the  sleigh,  he  shook  his  fist  at 
its  burden  of  gifts. 

“For  this  I  hate  you  and  all  of  them,  down 
there  in  the  village  with  their  fires  and  food. 
You  know  what?  My  children  are  cold  and 
hungry,  and  not  one  little  gift,  not  one,  for 
any  of  them.  Shall  not  a  man  die  when  ho 
can  do  nothing  at  all?” 

“Get  in,  brother,”  ordered  Ma.  “I  sort  of 
agree  with  you,  because  I  never  did  think  it 
right  for  some  children  to  get  presents  and 
others  none  at  all.  That  makes  the  Christmas 
spirit  partial,  don’t  it?  Ought  to  be  a  big 
community  tree,  and  everybody  give  toward 
it,  and  each  child  fare  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Guess  we’ll  think  about  it  next  year.  What’s 
your  name,  and  where  do  you  live?  I’m  going 
to  drive  you  home.”  She  smiled  at  him  reas¬ 
suringly  as  he  clambered  into  the  sleigh  beside 
her. 

“Monty  Vallee,”  he  told  her  huskily;  any¬ 
body  in  Vendome  knew  him.  The  town  name 
meant  no  place  in  distant  Prance  to  Ma,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  little  scattered  Prench-Canadian 
settlement  of  mill-workers  on  the  lower  fork 
of  the  river.  She  thought  of  the  waiting  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  church,  set  her  lips  resolutely,  and 
turned  Ella’s  white  nose  in  the  direction  of 
Vendome.  Her  queries  were  tactful  and 
pointed  with  merely  neighborly  interest. 
Did  he  have  many  children? 

“AH’  BUT  so  many!”  His  hands  lifted  elo¬ 
quently  and  fell  again  in  despair.  “Five 
small  ones  that  can  not  work,  and  Etienne, 
fifteen,  and  Etoile,  the  finest  girl  weaver  in  the 
whole  mill.”  His  face  became  illumined  as  he 
spoke  the  name. 

“Etoile,”  repeated  Ma.  “Pretty  name. 
Means  a  star,  doesn’t  it?” 

“I  give  you  my  word,  madame,”  he  said 
solemnly,  “that  girl,  my  Etoile,  she  is  one  flower, 
one  beautiful,  perfect  flower.  You  under¬ 
stand  me?  Always  she  love  the  music.  You 
see  her  maybe,  some  time  in  church,  Etoile 
Vallee,  one  little  girl  with  the  ver’  beeg  eyes, 
madame ,  beeg,  dark  eyes  like  the  deer,  and 
curly  blond  hair  like  the  angels.” 

“Thought  I’d  heard  her  name  before,”  Ma 
mused.  “Got  hint  in  the  mill  somehow, 
didn’t  she?  Mrs.  Loomis  was  telling  me  about 
it  last  Summer.” 

“You  know  Web  Loomis,  madame?”  he  de¬ 
manded  sharply.  “1  could  kill  him - ” 

“Now,  stop  right  there!”  She  turned  on 
him  quickly.  "It  ain’t  in  our  hands  to  deal 
out  justice  for  vengeance.  You’re  altogether 
too  free  with  your  threats,  Mr.  Vallee,  and  you 
ain’t  got  a  bit  of  trust  in  the  workings  of 
Providence,  or  you’d  know  that  Web’s  correc¬ 
tion  or  pimishment  ain’t  in  our  hands.” 

“But  he  stand  there  and  tell  Senator  Avery 
the  lie  about  my  girl,  that  she  not  attend  to  her 
work,  she  make  fun  all  the  time  and  laugh. 
And  the  machinery  it  take  her  fingers  and 
twist  them  just  like  the  broken  flower-stem. 
Web  Loomis  he  laugh  when  I  tell  him  they  are 
broken.  Just  the  little  money  for  the  doctor  • 
they  give  her,  that  is  all,  not  the  treatment 
from  a  specialist  in  the  city  so  she  can  use 
the  fingers  again,  no.  You  know  why  Web 
hate  her,  my  girl?” 

H  IS  eyes  blazed  with  suppressed  hatred. 

“His  boy  love  her,  that  is  why.  They 
have  to  send  him  away.  They  do  not  think 
Etoile  is  a  good  girl,  and,  madame,  I  swear  to 
you  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  she  is  pure  and  sweet. 

I  kill  him  for  saying  that,  you  see!” 

“There  you  go  again, ^  killing  folks,”  pro¬ 
tested  Ma.  “Can’t  do  Etoile  any  good  that 
way.  You  can’t  tell  me  a  thing  about  Web 
Loomis.  I’ve  known  him  ever  since  he  was 
old  enough  to  yank  the  hind  legs  off  of  live 
frogs.  Bert’s  a  real  good  sort  of  a  boy, 
though.”  She  started  to  tell  him  more  and 
checked  herself. 

“You  know,  I  think  I’ll  get  Etoile  to  help 
me  trim  the  tree  to-night.  Like  enough  the 
child  hasn’t  had  any  fun  and  it’ll  cheer  her  up. 
I’m  going  to  leave  you  some  presents  and 
candy  and  things  I  got  for  visitors.  No,  don't 
thank  me.  Dalways  believe  the  Lord  takes  a 
roundabout  way  His  wonders  to  perform,  and  I 
don’t  think  you  had  much  to  do  with  holding 
me  up  to-night  on  the  road  yonder. 

“Mebbe  if  I  hadn’t  come  along,  you’d  ’a’ 
got  tired  waiting  for  somebody  to  hold  up, 
and  tried  to  shoot  yourself,  don’t  you  see,  and 


that  would  have  been  a  nice  Christmas  for 
Etoile  and  the  rest,  wouldn’t  it?  I  always 
thought  suicide  was  an  overdose  of  self-pity 
If  you’ll  just  start  in  being  fearful  sorry  for 
other  folks  that  suffer,  you’ll  forget  all  about 
yourself.  Sightly  night,  ain’t  it?” 

She  turned  Ella  into  the  narrow  thorough¬ 
fare  of  Vendome,  lined  with  one-storied  white 
mill-houses.  Prom  one  came  a  sound  of  sing¬ 
ing,  and  Ma  hummed  the  tune  softly  to  her¬ 
self  as  they  drew  up  before  the  house  he 
designated. 

“Oh,  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie. 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  silent  stars  go  by. 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shinetk 
The  everlasting  light, 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  to-night.” 

“  V ou  go  on  in  and  get  the  children  out  of  the 
way  while  I  hitch  Ella,”  she  ordered. 
“Time’s  short,  and  dignitaries  don’t  like  to 
be  kept  waiting.” 

Back  in  Bethany  church  on  the  valley  turn¬ 
pike  the  decorating  committee  waited.  Pa 
had  built  up  two  reliable  fires  in  the  tall,  old- 
fashioned  drum  heaters  at  the  back  of  the  long 
meeting-room.  Mary  Loomis  directed  the 
wreath-makers,  a  low-voiced  little  woman  with 
deft  fingers  and  a  deprecating  smile  every  time 
she  caught  the  sound  of  Web’s  voice.  It  was 
raised  now  in  hot  controversy  from  where  the 
mill  superintendent  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
aisle.  Full  length  before  him  lay  a  tall, 
richly  branched  hemlock.  It  had  been  cut  and 
hauled  to  the  church  by  some  of  the  older  boys, 
who  stood  around  it,  objects  of  Web’s  scathing 
denunciation. 

“We  didn’t  notice  nothing  when  we  cut  it 
down,  Mr.  Loomis,”  protested  Benjy  Allan 
valiantly.  “Couldn’t  we  just  whittle  off  that 
part  of  the  bark?” 

“I’d  like  to  whittle  off  part  of  your  bark,” 
Web  retorted.  He  stood  over  the  tree,  his 
coat  off,  hammer  hi  hand.  “I  don’t  believe 
you,  Benjy.  You  boys  deliberately  cut  down 
this  particular  tree  from  pure  devilment,  know¬ 
ing  those  initials  were  right  there  in  plain 
sight.  If  I  had  my  way,  you’d  suffer  for  it, 
every  mother’s  son  of  you.  Where’s  my  son 
Bert?” 

“1  wouldn’t  get  all  liet  up  over  it,  if  I  was 
you,  Web,”  Pa  called  mildly  from  the  back  of 
the  church.  “Hang  a  decoration  over  it  and 
nobody’ll  notice  anything.  There’s  boy  and 
girl  initials  cut  in  half  the  trees  around 
Bethany.  Cut  a  few  myself  in  my  day  and  so 
did  you.  The  boys  didn’t  mean  no  harm. 
I'll  give  you  a  hand  h’isting  it.” 

\yEB  glared  in  silence  while  Pa  and  the  boys 
raised  the  hemlock  into  the  box  prepared 
for  it.  Clearer  than  ever  showed  the  initials 
somebody  had  crudely  cut  in  its  bark  some 
time  in  the  Spring : 

E.  V.  —  B.  L. 

In  those  entwined  initials  all  the  world 
might  read  of  Bert  Loomis’s  love  for  the  little 
Prench-Canadian  mill-worker.  Vividly  they 
reminded  all  wdio  saw  them  of  the  injmy  to 
Etoile  Vallee,  of  how  Web  had  prevented  her 
receiving  compensation  by  claiming  she  was 
careless  and  inattentive,  and  of  how  bitterly  he 
had  opposed  his  son’s  attentions  to  her.  After 
the  accident  Bert  had  been  sent  to  work  in  his 
uncle  s  coal-mine  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania 
to  get  the  nonsense  out  of  him.  He  had  re¬ 
turned  home  for  the  holidays,  a  new  self-re¬ 
liance  about  him,  and  a  half-sullen  indifference 
to  his  old  crowd  of  associates  and  friends  in 
Bethany. 

Out  on  the  church  steps  lie  sat  now,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  white  pillar,  chilled  and  rebellious, 
remembering  Etoile,  her  flasliing,  bewildering 
smile  as  she  would  turn  her  head  from  her  work 
to  look  at  him,  her  eyes,  dark-brown  like  the 
waters  of  the  alder-bordered  river,  her  slim, 
skilled  hands  that  had  seemed  to  move 
rhythmically  as  the  machinery,  weaving  a 
spell  around  Ins  heart.  The  sound  of  hoof- 
beats  on  the  trodden  snow  and  the  jingling  of 
sleigh-bells  roused  him.  Across  the  church 
green  they  came  and  drew  up  before  the  broad 
steps  with  a  final  flurry. 

‘Late,  ain’t  I?”  called  Ma  cheerily,  as  Pa 
came  out  with  a  lantern.  “Missed  my  car  in 
Norwich.  Hand  out  those  bundles  under  the 
seat,  Etoile.” 

BURT  stepped  forward  alertly  to  receive  them, 

his  hands  touching  the  girl’s  for  one  magic 
instant.  Ma  busied  herself  with  directing 
operations,  utterly  oblivious  to  Web’s  stare  of 
amazed  displeasure  when  Etoile  entered  the 
church.  But  she  was  worried.  Pa  noticed  it, 
and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  want  to  sit  by  the 
stove  and  warm  herself  up  a  bit  after  her  long 
drive. 

“Land,  no,  Horatius,”  laughed  Ma.  “Get  a 
ladder  over  here  and  let  Bert  climb  up  and  put 
this  gold  star  on  the  top  of  the  tree.  Mary, 
don  t  you  want  Etoile  to  help  you  put  the  red 
berries  in  those  last  wreaths?”  Her  quick  eye 
caught  sight  of  Web  lifting  his  overcoat  and 
cap  from  a  back  pew. 

“Don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Loomis,”  she  called 
heartily.  “We  need  you.  I  was  hoping  you’d 
be  Santa  Claus  this  year.” 

Web  chose  his  words,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
put  on  his  coat  just  the  same. 

“I  reckon.  Mis’  Bennett,  that  I’ll  be  too 
busy  to  come  to  the  celebration.” 

His  eyes  challenged  her  to  hold  him  any 
longer  against  his  wishes,  but  Ma  only  smiled 
back  at  him  wliile  she  noticed  that  Mary 
Loomis  was  bending  over  the  little  mill-girl, 
showing  her  how  to  give  the  touch  of  scarlet 
berries  to  each  wreath,  and  guiding  her  fingers 
gently. 

“Web,”  she  urged,  “we  can’t  let  you  be  too 
busy,  ’cause  we  need  you  badly.  You’re  the 
only  member  of  this  congregation  that’s  built 
by  Nature  to  be  Santa  Claus,  and  I’ve  got  a 
sight  more  confidence  in  that  optimistic  outline 
Concluded  on  page  4  7 
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THE  ADVENTURE  OF  TWO  LITTLE  QjUAKER  CHILDREN 

AT  THE  WIGWAM  OF  WAWA-SA-MO,  THE  LEGEND  MAKER 

i  '  ^  ’ .  .  ■■  ■  -  •  .  „  .  . ,  '  :  .  .s 


DEAR  Boys  and  Girls:  We  wish  that  every  one 
of  you  could  have  the  fun  that  little  Ben  and 
Laura  Spencer  had  one  day  long  ago. 

That  day  their  Quaker  father  took  them  to  an 
Indian  Village,  back  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  they 
heard  old  Wawa-sa-mo,  the  Legend  Maker,  tell  the 
story  of  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth 
and  saw  the  pictures  of  these  good  spirits  in  Indian 
drawing  on  a  tightly  stretched  deer  skin. 

They  were  the  first  white  children  to  whom  the 
story  was  ever  told. 

************* 

Little  Ben  and  Laura  had  come  to  America  from 
away  across  the  ocean,  sailing  for  many,  many  days 
in  a  ship  whose  sails  were  like  the  wings  of  a  big  bird 
carrying  them  to  their  new  home. 

There  were  Indians  everywhere  in  those  days,  and 
Ben  and  Laura  saw  lots  of  them  after  they  had  landed 
from  the  ship  and  were  journeying  to  their  new  home 
through  the  deep  forests  where  there  weren’t  any 
houses  or  cities. 

And  always  the  Indians  were  kind  and  good,  for 
the  Red  Men  liked  the  Quakers  because  the  Quakers 
didn’t  try  to  shoot  them  and  never  carried  “fire  sticks” 
— as  the  Indians  called  guns. 

************* 

That  winter  Ben  and  Laura  came  to  know  the 
Indians  and  to  love  them,  for  their  father  and  all  the 
other  Quakers  had  not  had  time  to  plow  the  ground 
and  grow  any  food,  and  there  weren’t  any  grocery 
stores.  And  when  the  cold  winds  blew,  their  stock  of 
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food  got  smaller  and  smaller  and  many  of  the  Quaker 
children  had  not  enough  to  eat. 

Then  the  Indians  came  with  great  baskets  of  a  food 
they  had  never  seen  before — baskets  of  golden  corn. 
And  the  Indians  told  the  Quakers  that  in  the  corn 
dwelt  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful  Youth  who 
would  save  their  starving  children  and  make  them 
strong  and  brave  and  true. 

And  the  Indians  told  the  Quakers  that  if  they 
would  come  to  the  Indian  Village  the  next  Spring 
they  would  show  them  how  to  plant  the  corn  and 
call  the  Three  Good  Spirits  into  it. 

************* 

That  is  how  little  Ben  and  Laura  came  to  be  the 
first  white  children  to  hear  the  story,  for  their  father 
took  them  with  him  on  his  visit  to  the  Indian  Village; 
and  while  he  talked  with  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe, 
old  Wawa-sa-mo,  the  Legend  Maker,  showed  them 
his  drawing  of  the  Three  Good  Spirits  and  told  them 
this  story : 

“Long,  long  ago,”  he  said,  “when  the  world  was 
voung  the  Great  Spirit  chose  three  of  his  helpers  to 


cover  the  earth  with  growing  trees,  grass  and  fruits. 
Their  names  were  Chitani-wa-ganit,  Good  Spirit  of 
Strength,  Ilau-wa-ganit,  Good  Spirit  of  Courage,  and 
Wula-wa-ganit,  Good  Spirit  of  Truth.  And  when 
they  had  finished  their  task  the  Great  Spirit  was 
pleased  with  what  they  had  done.  But  the  thing 
that  pleased  Him  most  was  the  beautiful  corn  stand' 
ing  like  a  warrior,  with  its  plumes  nodding  in  the  west 
wind.  And  He  gave  them  the  corn  to  dwell  in  and 
to  be  their  special  care,  that  whosoever  ate  of  the 
corn  might  become  strong  and  brave  and  true.” 
************* 

Today  thousands  and  thousands  of  other  boys  and 
girls  have  learned  the  truth  of  Wawa^mo’s  story. 
For  we  have  caught  these  Three  Good  Spirits  for  you 
in  a  fairy  box  of  corn  flakes  called  Quaker  Quakies. 

And  oh,  how  different  are  corn  flakes  with  the 
Three  Good  Spirits  in  them. 

What  strength  for  little  bodies  Chitani- wa-gan  1 1 
has  put  into  each  crisp,  firm  flake. 

What  a  brave  color  for  little  cheeks  Ilau-wa-ganit 
has  put  in  the  ruddy  brown  he  has  colored  them. 

What  true  thoughts  for  little  hearts  and  minds 
Wula-wa-ganit  has  hidden  in  their  sweet  deliciousness. 

Around  the  corner,  or  over  the  way,  at  your  gro¬ 
cers  these  Three  Good  Spirits  dwell  in  their  beautiful 
package  of  Quaker  Quakies — the  sweetest,  most  deli¬ 
cious  corn  flakes  you  have  ever  eaten.  And  when 
mother  fills  your  bowl  with  them  tomorrow  morning, 
just  close  your  eyes  and  eat,  and  you,  too,  like  Ben 
and  Laura,  will  see  the  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beauti¬ 
ful  Youth  that  will  make  you  strong  and  brave  and  true. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  1615  P,  Railway  Exchange  Build - 
ing,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  good  luncheon  or  dinner  begins  with  a  lot  of  things 
that  lead  up  to  a  None  Such  Mince  Pie. 

Even  in  the  days  when  housewives  went  through  all 
the  drudgery  of  preparing  mince  meat,  their  mince  pies 
were  considered  well  worth  while. 


Mince 


Pie 


But  now  we  do  nine-tenths  of  the  work  in  our  model 
kitchens,  sterilizing  the  fruits  before  cooking,  and  leaving 
only  the  finishing  touches  for  you  to  add. 

None  Such  Mince  Meat  saves  you  all  the  work  of 
cooking  the  wide  variety  of  choice  ingredients  that  go 
into  None  Such,  and  the  ingredients  used  in  None  Such. 
Mince  Meat  are  the  best  obtainable. 

Of  course,  good  cooks  often  try  to  make  something 
better,  but  the  proof  of  a  splendid  dinner  still  remains 
a  delicious,  wholesome  pie  made  of  None  Such  Mince 
Meat,  and  baked  in  your  kitchen  or  by  your  baker. 

You  add  no  sugar  to  None  Such.  The  sugar  is  in  it. 

Thursday  is  None  Such  Mince  Pie  Day 
and  as  such  is  observed  nationally. 


APPLES  and  RAISINS 


MERRELL-SOULE  COMPANY  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

NONE  SUCH  MINCE  MEAT,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


CIDER  and  VINEGAR 


SUGAR  and  SPICES 


ORANGE  and  LEMON  PEEL 
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CHRISTMAS  HIGHWAYMAN 


of  yours  than  I  have  in  your  preferences  or 
predilections.  You’d  better  try  on  last  year’s 
suit  and  whiskers  and  see  how  they  fit  you.” 

Bert  and  the  other  young  people  had  gath¬ 
ered  around  one  of  the  stoves  in  the  back  of  the 
church,  and  Pa  stepped  cautiously  outside 
with  the  lantern.  It  always  made  him  un¬ 
easy  when  Ma  showed  signs  of  speaking  her 
mind  in  public.  Mary  Loomis  laid  down  the 
wreath  she  had  been  finishing  and,  consciously 
or  not,  her  hand  reached  over  and  gently 
covered  one  of  Etoile’s,  even  while  her  eyes 
pleadingly  sought  Web’s.  He  leaned  firmly  on 
the  back  of  a  pew  and  spoke  to  Ma. 


»MI8'  BENNETT,  I'm  a  man  of  my  word, 
A  and  when  I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it.  I  ain’t 
blind.  I  see  just  what’s  going  on  here,  and  I 
won’t  be  a  party  to  it.  Bert,  you  come  home 
with  me,  sir.” 

Bert  rose,  his  young  face  suddenly  white 
with  anger. 

“I’m  not  ready  to  go  home,  dad.”  he  said 
decidedly. 

For  a  full  minute  the  silence  in  the  dimly 
lighted  church  was  unbroken.  Mary  Loomis 
had  bent  her  head  as  if  in  prayer,  while  Web 
and  his  son  stared  into  each  other’s  eyes. 
Finally  Ma  could  stand  the  tension  no  longer. 

“Oh,  Web,”  she  exclaimed,  “can’t  you  for¬ 
give  these  two  children  and  let  them  have  their 
happiness?” 

“I  thought  that’s  what  you  was  after,” 
thundered  Web.  The  outer  door  opened  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  when  he  recognized  the  new¬ 
comer,  he  raised  his  voice  a  little  higher. 
“And  I  say  the  same  now  as  I  did  last  Summer. 
If  Bert  wants  to  marry  the  girl,  it’s  his  doings, 
but  he’s  no  son  of  mine.  I’m  a  man  of  my 
word.” 

“No,  you  ain’t  neither,”  responded  Ma 
quickly.  Chin  up,  her  eyes  sparkling,  her 
spectacles  slipping  down  her  nose  unnoticed, 
she  beamed  at  the  tall,  lanky  figure  that 
moved  toward  her  down  the  aisle.  “Good 
evening.  Senator  Avery.  Come  right  down 
here,  won't  you?” 

“I’m  sorry  I  wasn’t  in  when  you  stopped  at 
the  house,  Mrs.  Bennett,  but  Airs.  Avery  said 
you  wanted  me,  and  I  hurried  right  over. 
Got  any  specially  tall  trimmings  you  want  put 
up  that  are  out  of  reach  of  other  hands  but 
mine?” 


T_JE  SAIILE  D  down  at  her  from  his  six  feet 

1  two,  and  Ma  felt  a  sudden  calm  settle 
over  her. 

“Yes,  I  have,”  she  answered,  dimpling  into 
one  of  her  swift,  irresistible  smiles.  “1  want 
you  to  put  the  gold  star  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Bert  tried  and  couldn’t  reach  it.  And  I  want 
you  to  help  me  lift  up  another  star.  We  was 
just  speaking  about  her  as  you  came  in, 
fitoile  Vallee,  one  of  your  little  mill-girls.  She 
had  her  fingers  crushed  in  the  machinery  last 
Summer.  Probably  you  heard  about  her.” 

The  senator  shook  his  head  mildly. 

“I  was  away  all  Summer.  Web  attended  to 
all  the  mill  business.” 

“Well,  I  thought  as  much,”  said  Ma  tri¬ 
umphantly.  “I  always  surmised  you'd  never 
heard  a  word  about  it.  The  child  never  had 
proper  medical  care  after  the  accident,  nor 
compensation.  I  believe  Air.  Loomis  stated 
that  she  was  careless  and  inefficient  at  her 
work.” 

“So  she  was,”  boomed  Web’s  deep  bass  from 
the  back  pew.  He  stood  with  folded  arms, 
fully  convinced  of  his  own  rectitude. 

“There  ain’t  a  mite  of  truth  in  what  you  say, 
Web,  and  you  know  it.  Far  be  it  from  me,” 
Ma’s  tone  was  full  of  sweetness,  “to  raise  any 
point  of  controversy  on  Christmas  Eve,  but 
there’s  so  much  depends  on  it,  senator,  that  1 
just  must  go  ahead.  The  real  reason  why 
fitoile  didn’t  pay  attention  to  her  work  was 
because  Bert  Loomis  was  hanging  around  her 
all  the  time,  making  love  to  her.  You  don’t 
have  to  color  up,  Bert;  you  can  be  proud  of  it. 
And  that’s  why  Air.  Loomis  failed  to  do  his 
duty,  and  why  she  couldn’t  get  back  in  the 
mill.” 


“YWELL,  we  can  fix  that.  Airs.  Bennett,” 

’’  Senator  Avery  said  easily.  “I  am  plan¬ 
ning,  if  all  goes  well,  to  open  up  the  mill  along 
the  first  of  February,  and  no  doubt  we  can 
find  some  work  for  the  little  girl  that  will  be 
easy.” 

“She  won’t  go  back  in  the  mill.”  Bert 
stepped  forward  to  where  his  mother  sat  with 
Etoile.  “I  don’t  care  what  you  say,  dad. 
I’m  going  to  marry  Etoile  and  take  her  back 
with  me,  if  you  don’t  like  it.  And  mother’s 
with  me,  too,  ain’t  you,  mother?  ’ 

Ma  glanced  dubiously  at  Alary  Loomis,  but 
after  thirty  years’  submission  to  Web's  master¬ 
fulness,  Alary  lifted  her  gaze  to  him  accusingly. 

“I’m  sure  we’ve  both  done  the  children  a 
great  injustice,  Webster,  and  I  hope  the  Lord 
may  soften  your  heart  and  make  you  see  it  that 
way.” 

Web  walked  down  the  aisle  until  he  faced 
Ma  and  the  senator,  ignoring  his  wife  utterly, 
as  he  said  with  bitter  emphasis ; 

“Mis’  Bennett  kept  us  all  waiting  here  for 
over  an  hour  while  she  went  out  of  her  way 
down  to  Vendome  to  bring  this  girl  up  here 
and  make  trouble  for  me.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  she's  always  meddling  and  inter¬ 
fering  in  family  matters  that  don’t  concern 
her.  The  girl’s  accident  was  the  result  of  her 
own  carelessness,  and  I  did  my  duty  when  I 
discharged  her.  I’ve  run  the  mill  satisfactorily 
for  you,  Senator  Avery,  for  nigh  onto  twenty- 
two  years— — ■” 

“Twenty-three,”  corrected  Mary  Loomis 
absently. 

“And  I’ll  thank  Mis’  Bennett  to  keep  her 
nose  out  of  it,”  concluded  Web  forcibly. 

Ma  smiled  at  him,  one  elbow  resting  on  her 
palm,  her  finger-tips  covering  her  mouth  and 
chin,  her  left  foot  rocking  gently  back  and 
forth.  The  senator  cleared  his  throat. 

“1  think  you’re  wrong,  Webster,”  he  said. 
“In  the  old  Colonial  days,  I’ve  heard  my 
grandfather  say,  they  had  the  office  of  modera¬ 
tor  here  in  Bethany,  the  one  person  who 
presided  over  the  various  committees  and  com¬ 
munity  welfare,  who  maintained  moderation. 
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‘Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men,’ 

I  think  St.  Paul  said.  Now,  to  me  Ala  Ben¬ 
nett  has  been  our  moderator.  I’m  away  most 
cf  the  year,  and  Airs.  Avery  isn’t  well  enough 
to  keep  an  eye  on  just  such  little  things  as  this, 
but  I  tell  you,  Web,  there’s  more  to  running  a 
mill  successfully  to-day  than  just  money¬ 
making.  There’s  the  new  element  we  call 
morale,  and  when  you  bring  intolerance  and 
injustice  into  a  case  like  this,  you’re  destroying 
the  morale  of  your  workers.  I  am  sure  the 
child  should  receive  compensation  for  her 
injury.” 

In  the  silence  that  followed  it  flashed  across 
Ala’s  mind  which  was  the  Christmas  thief, 
Alonty  Vallee,  lifting  the  revolver  to  get  food 
for  his  children,  or  Web  Loomis,  i-obbing  his 
wife  and  boy  of  happiness  and  personal  liberty? 
Her  gray  eyes  had  twinkled  when  he  had  ac¬ 
cused  her  of  lateness,  but  now  they  were  keen 
and  calm  as  she  drew  on  her  last  reserves. 
Before  she  could  speak,  Etoile  herself  slipped 
from  the  seat  beside  Mary  Loomis  and  faced 
Web.  Her  long  lashes  were  wet  with  tears, 
her  fingers  twisted  her  handkerchief  tensely  as 
she  began  in  a  low,  frightened  voice; 

“If  you  please,  it  is  not  right  that  I  make  you 
all  so  much  trouble.  Mr.  Loomis,  he  is  quite 
right.  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  my  loom.  I 
laugh  too  much.  I  look  away  all  the  time  at — 
at  somebody.  And  I  do  not  want  money  for 
my  hand,  just  so  the  mill  open  and  we  all  get 
work  before  we  starve.  And  I  do  not  want 
Bert  to  marry  me  at  all,  when  it  make  so  much 
the  hard  feeling.” 

CHE  broke  into  tears,  and  covered  her  face 
^  with  both  hands.  “Never  I  come  here  to¬ 
night,  only  Ala  Bennett  tell  me  she  want  me 
to  help  her,  that  is  why.  I  am  so  sorry  I  have 
made  Mr.  Loomis  feel  very  unhappy.” 

“Well,  Web,”  said  Ala  gently,  “I  hope  now 
you’re  satisfied.  You’ve  made  them  all 
miserable.”  She  folded  her  arms  around 
Etoile,  patting  her  bowed  head  tenderly. 
“And  I  don’t  know  but  what  you’re  right,  too, 
according  to  your  light.  Alebbe  I  do  meddle 
in  family  affairs  like  this,  but  1  don’t  mean  it 
that  way,  Web,  not  a  bit.  I  believe  we’re  all 
of  us  fearful  responsible  for  other  folks'  well¬ 
being,  and  when  I  find  anybody  that's  sort  of 
lost  the  road  to  happiness,  why,  I  like  to  show 
’em  the  sign-post,  that’s  all. 

“When  I  drove  by  Vendome  to-night,  it  did 
_  make  me  feel  badly.  Here  it  was  Christmas 
Eve,  and  hardly  two  lights  in  the  village,  and 
not  a  tree  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  windows,  I 
did  hear  some  children  singing  a  hymn,  mill 
children  they  was,  and  it  gave  me  such  a  turn 
that  I  stopped  to  pass  out  some  of  the  extra 
presents  I’d  bought  for  strangers.” 


CHE  paused,  but  the  only  sound  in  the  church 

was  Etoile’s  sobbing. 

“Seems  like  it  ain’t  right  for  us  old-timers  to 
gather  around  a  tree  here  with  presents  on  it 
for  only  our  twenty-odd  Sunday-school  mem¬ 
bers,  when  we’ve  got  any  number  of  children 
right  in  our  midst  that  won’t  even  have  their 
stockings  filled  this  year.” 

The  senator  cleared  his  throat. 

‘It’s  a  little  late  to  try  and  do  anything 
now,  I’m  afraid,”  he  began.  “Next  year  we 
might  have  a  community  tree.” 

“But  you  said  a  minute  ago,  senator,”  Ala 
pressed  the  point  carefully,  “that  the  mills 
would  open  in  February.  Would  it  make  so 
very  much  difference  to  you  if  they  were  to  open 
the  day  after  New  Year’s?  That  would  be  the 
best  present  you  could  give  the  workers  this 
year.” 

“Couldn’t  be  done,”  asserted  Web. 

“Oh,  come  now,  Web,  you  know  it  could, 
with  just  a  little  extra  effort  on  your  part.” 
Ala  smiled  up  at  him  in  her  most  winning 
manner.  “You’ve  got  that  whole  mill  right 
at  your  finger-tips,  same  as  I  have  my 
knitting-needles,  and  you  can  make  it  do  any¬ 
thing  you  want.” 

Web  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully.  He 
made  it  a  fixed  policy  never  to  go  against  the 
senator’s  leanings,  and  all  about  him  appeared 
to  be  straws  showing  the  way  of  the  wind. 

“Might  be  done,”  he  admitted.  “Thex-e’s 
plenty  of  woi’k  waiting  to  start  on.” 

Ala’s  eyes  were  twinkling  as  she  reached  for 
her  driving-coat  and  knit  muffler.  “Then 
mebbe  you  wouldn’t  mind,  senator,  if  Bert 
spread  a  little  of  the  glad  tidings  over  in  Ven- 
dome  to-night  when  he  takes  Etoile  home.” 

“She  can  drive  over  with  Mary  and  me  if  she 
wants  to,”  Web  said  casually.  “There’s 
plenty  of  room  for  them  both.” 

Ala  laughed  up  at  him.  “Bless  my  heart, 
Web  Loomis,  if  you  haven’t  beaten  the  camel 
and  gone  right  straight  through  the  eye  of  the 
needle!  Bert,  go  tell  Pa  I’m  ready,  will  you, 
please,  and  Etoile  can  carry  out  these  tilings 
for  me.” 

She  walked  out  of  the  church  with  Alary 
Loomis  beside  her,  pressing  Ala’s  hand  tightly 
in  her  own. 


“CIGHTLY  night,  ain’t  it,  real  inspix-ational?” 

^  Ala  paused  on  the  church  steps  long  enough 
to  cover  the  lingering  of  the  two  shadowy  figures 
crossing  to  the  carriage  sheds.  “Much  obliged 
to  you,  senator.  Good  night,  Web.”  She 
shook  hands  with  him.  “Don’t  forget  to  get 
your  whiskers  on  straight  to-morrow  night.” 

As  they  drove  along  the  quiet  hill  road 
toward  Brookside,  Pa  chuckled  to  himself. 
“Don’t  see  what  on  earth  put  it  in  your  head  to 
do  that  to-night,  Ala,  but  it  worked  on  Web. 
What  made  you  come  round  about  through 
Vendome  anyhow?  1  didn’t  know  you  was 
acquainted  with  that  Vallee  family.” 

A  vision  came  before  Ala’s  eyes,  a  face  up¬ 
turned  in  the  starlight,  a  leveled  revolver. 

“Seems  like  the  wind’s  gone  down  a  bit. 
doesn’t  it?”  She  snuggled  closer  to  her  “side 
partner,”  as  she  sometimes  called  him,  anti 
laid  one  mittened  hand  over  his.  “Yes,  I 
know  them  all.  Father’s  a  real,  nice  sort  of 
man.  Coming  up  to  help  you  cut  wood  till  the 
mills  open  up.  The  road  through  the  woods 
wasn’t  quite  safe,  so  I  went  round  about.” 

Ella’s  eai’s,  it  almost  seemed,  pointed  back 
in  dispute,  but  she  jogged  on  sedately  enough, 
and  an  inscrutable  smile  rested  on  Ala’s  lips. 
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Special  Features 

Five  different  models. 

Two  sizes. 

All  drawers  and  shelves  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  in  size  and 
arrangement. 

Finished  in  beautiful  velvet 
oak  or  snowy  white  enamel. 

White  porcelain  or  non-warp¬ 
ing  metal  sliding  top,  pulls 
out  to  give  full  working 
space. 

Patented  lowering  flour  bin, 
easy  to  fill,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Smooth  surface  roll  curtain — 
will  not  collect  dust. 

Interior  of  all  bases  special 
selected  clean  white  maple. 

Interior  of  all  upper  cupboards 
pure  white  enamel. 


THAT  the  Napanee  Dutch 
Kitchenet  is  a  perfect  assis¬ 
tant  for  all  kitchen  duties  is 
proved  by  the  universal  esteem 
with  which  women  regard  it.  This 
popularity  is  due  to  three  out¬ 
standing  qualifications:  the  Nap¬ 
anee  Dutch  Kitchenet  is  more 
useful,  outlives  other  equipment 
which  attempts  to  render  a  similar 
service,  and  retains  its  superb  finish 
throughout  the  years. 

The  Napanee  Dutch  Kitchenet 
deserves  this  public  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  its  worth  It  was  built 
to  win  just  such  a  response.  It  is  ideal.  The  master 
design  contains  countless  features,  all  of  which  add  to 
convenience  and  to  systematizing  work  in  the  kitchen. 
The  materials  employed  are  constructed  into  this  superb 
kitchen  cabinet  by  workmen  who  have  the  skill,  time, 
and  inducement  to  create  a  beautiful,  lasting  thing. 


The  Napanee  Dutch  Kitchenet  will  continue  to  be  most  popular 
because  it  will  continue  to  be  most  deserving.  It  will  be  your 
choice  when  you  decide  for  better  service  in  the  kitchen.  Installed 
now,  it  will  immediately  eliminate  drudgery  and  more  than  repay, 
in  convenience,  the  investment  made. 


Address  Department  “ X ” 

COPPES  BROS.  &  ZOOK 

NAPPANEE,  INDIANA 
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How  to  Eat 
on  22  cents  a  Day 


This  Servant  comes  to  you 
with  iooooo  Testimonials 

THE  CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC 

VACUUM 
CLEANER 

comes  to  you 
not  as  an  ex¬ 
periment— a 
new  and  un¬ 
tried  thing 
—  but  as 
a  proven 
household 
appliance 
which  for 
more  than 
ten  years 
has  been  es¬ 
tablishing  the 
higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  clean¬ 
liness  in  well- 
managed  mod¬ 
ern  homes. 

The  CADIL¬ 
LAC  gets 
all  the 
dirt.  I  Is 
revolving 

carpet  sweeper  brush  picks  up  the 
lint,  threads  and  hair,  and  its  power¬ 
ful  suction  due  to  the  rapid  removal 
of  a  large  volume  of  air,  effectually 
draws  out  the  dirt  from  the  body  of 
the  rug  or  carpet,  raises  the  nap,  and 
leaves  the  fabric  clean  and  wholesome. 

THE  IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Postcard  brings  interesting  folder 
and  name  of  dealer  in  your  city. 

CLEMENTS  MFG.  CO. 

605  Fulton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

74  Duchess  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada 


TN  an  experiment  conducted  by 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  a 
woman  was  fed  for  28  days  on 
meals  that  cost  22  cents  a  day. 
She  gained  weight. 

88%  of  her  diet  was  rolled  oats. 


Read  “Gems  from  Mammy’s  Southern 
Kitchen,”  the  Purity  Oats  cook  book, 
and  you  will  see  that  Purity  Rolled  Oats 
is  more  than  a  bountiful  breakfast. 
Modern  home-makers  use  it  for  the 
tasty  luncheon  and  the  satisfying  dinner. 
They  find  it  makes  a  great  variety  of 
satisfying  and  delightful  breads  and 
dishes. 

This  entire  new  development  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  the  Purity  Process, 
which  has  made  the  oat  into  a  finer 
type  of  grain  food.  Purity  oat  flakes 
are  so  clean,  so  soft,  so  meaty.  They 


Rolled  oats,  with  milk,  is  a 
complete  food.  It  is  the  greatest 
strength  and  health-builder. 
Make  rolled  oats  the  backbone  of 
your  meals — if  you  want  to  build 
the  family’s  health  and  cut  food 
costs. 


have  a  totally  different  flavor.  A  nut¬ 
like  flavor — exceedingly  delicious. 

The  whole  family  will  receive  this 
wonderful  food  with  enthusiasm. 

“Gems  From  Mammy’s  Southern 
Kitchen  ”  is  our  new  cook  book  which 
explains  the  new  idea  in  health  menu¬ 
making.  Contains  85  recipes,  60  pages. 
Illustrated  in  full  color.  Special  paper- 
covered  edition  sent  for  6c  in  stamps. 
Desk  “D,”  Purity  Oats  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Purity  Oats  Company,  Keokuk  and 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  American  Hominy  Co. 


Continued  from  page  4  2 


SISTER  SUE 


though  I’ve  seen  boys  of  his  age —  However, 
somebody’s  got  to.”  He  hesitated,  then  went 
on  with  obvious  reluctance.  “Couldn’t  you 
teach  here ,  then?  You  wouldn’t  have  to 
leave  your  father  to  do  that.” 

Sister  Sue’s  worried  face  broke  into  a  smile. 
Her  eyes  twinkled. 

“Mr.  Loring,  I  don’t  want  to  seem  con¬ 
ceited  or  egotistical,  but  I  played  really  adult 
“show  pieces”  when  I  was  ten,  before  I  could 
stretch  the  octave.  This  Spring  Signor 
Barton!  told  me  I  was  capable  of  teaching  the 
most  advanced  pupils  in  the  conservatory, 
and  that  for  private  lessons  I  should  charge 
five  dollars  each.  Do  you  think  Susie  Smith 
and  Nellie  French  down  the  lane  here  would 
want  me  to  teach  them  my  kind  of  music,  or 
pay  me  the  price,  if  they  did?” 

“pj’M;  PERHAPS  not,  perhaps  not,”  mur¬ 
mured  Mr.  Loring  with  a  frown. 

“Besides,  I  doubt  if  they’d  want  to  take 
lessons  of  me,”  sighed  the  girl.  “I  don’t 
think  we’re  very  popular  here,  Mr.  Loring. 
They  remember  we  have  been  rich,  and  that 
we’re  poor  now.  I  doubt  if  they’d  come 
anyway.” 

“Humph!”  grunted  Mr.  Loring,  still  frown¬ 
ing,  as  he  fumbled  for  some  papers  in  his  coat. 

“I’m  afraid  I  know  nothing  about  such 
tilings,  absolutely  nothing.  But  these  I  do 
know  about — and  you’ll  have  to.  So  if  you'll 
kindly  give  me  your  attention,”  he  finished, 
spreading  one  of  the  folded  papers  open  for 
her  inspection. 

After  Mr.  Loring  had  gone,  Sister  Sue 
sat  for  a  long  time  thinking.  To  the 
questions  of  May  and  Gordon  she  made 
scant  reply,  except  to  say  that  it  was  rather 
bad,  and  they  had  very  little  to  five  on. 
What  they  were  to  do,  or  how  they  were  to  do 
it,  she  refused  to  discuss. 

After  the  dinner  was  cleared  away  she  hur¬ 
ried  up-stairs  to  Mrs.  Preston’s. 

“I’m  afraid  you  think  I  rim  to  you  with 
every  problem,”  she  apologized  a  little  rue¬ 
fully  as  she  entered  the  room.  “But  you  sec, 
you  seem  to  know  every  tiling.” 

“0H’  THERE’S  many  that’s  wiser  than  me, 
an’  don’t  know  it,”  bridled  the  little  old 
woman,  plainly  not  ill- pleased;  “an’  there’s 
some  that  ain’t  so  wise — an’  don’t  know  that,” 
she  chuckled.  “But  what  is  it  terday? — some¬ 
thin’  ter  eat,  or  somethin’  ter  wear?” 

“Neither  one — or,  rather,  it’s  both,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Sister  Sue  dropped  into  a  chan-  a 
trifle  wearily.  “It’s  money.  Mrs.  Preston, 
do  you  know  any  kind  of  work  that  I  can  do  at 
home  here  to  earn  money?  Now  please  don’t 
mention  sewing.  You  know  how  poor  I  am' 
at  that,  from  the  way  I’ve  had  to  run  to  you 
almost  every  time  I  took  a  needle  in  my  hand. 
But  do  you  know-  of  anything  I  can  do?” 

Mrs.  Preston  sat  even  more  erect.  Her 
face  become  alight.  She  had  the  ah'  of  one 
to  whom  has  come  a  long  awaited  joy. 

“Sure  I  do.  You  can  teach.” 

“You  don’t  mean  music?” 

“Sure  I  mean  music!  What  else  would  I  be 
meanin  ,  an’  you  with  all  your  studyin’  an’ 
trainin’?”  She  asked  the  question  a  little 
agressively. 

“But  that’s  just  it.  Mrs.  Preston,  I’ve  had 
too  much  training,”  sighed  the  girl.  “There’s 
nobody  here  who  would  want  such  advanced 
instruction,  or  who  would  pay  the  price.” 

“Humph!  How  would  you  have  liked  it  if 
when  you  come  askin’  me  how  ter  stir  up  a  tin 
o’  biscuit,  I  had  told  yer  with  my  nose  in  the 
ah-  that  I  never  leached  nothin’  but  weddin’ 
cake?” 

gISTER  SUE  laughed  merrily. 

“And  am  I  like  that?”  she  demanded. 

“I  think  you  be.  You  can  teach  scales  an’ 
them  five-finger  things,  can’t  ye?”  queried  the 
old  woman. 

"Why,  y-yes,  I  suppose  so,”  admitted  the 
girl  doubtfully,  though  her  eyes  were  still 
merry. 

“Well,  then;  an’  I  suppose  you’d  take  one 
dollar  if  you  couldn't  get  five,  wouldn’t  ye? — 
’specially  if  ye  got  enough  of  ’em  ter  more'n 
make  up  for  the  five  kind.” 

“Why,  y-yes,  of  course,”  conceded  the  girl. 
“But  w ho  would  come  to  me  for  lessons?” 

“Susie  Smith  an’  Julia  Small,  an’  Nellie 
French,  an’  Millie  Sargent,  an’  Charlie  Burt, 
an’ - ” 

“But,  Mrs.  Preston,  you  speak  as  if  you 
knew,”  interrupted  the  girl. 

“I  do  know.  They’re  just  waitin'  ter  come 
when  you  say  the  word;  an’  at  a  dollar  a  lesson, 
an’  glad  ter  pay  it,  ’cause  they  feel  they’re 
gettin’  somethin’  special — from  you.” 

“But — but — ”  The  girl  was  on  her  feet 
now,  her  eyes  shining  but  incredulous. 

“An’  the  see-lectmen  want  you  for  the  graded 
schools  here  in  Gilmoi'eville,  ter  teach  music 
in  ’em;  an’  Mr.  Spencer  down  ter  the  Junction, 
he  wants  you  one  day  a  week,  when  school 
opens  there,”  calmly  went  on  Mrs.  Preston, 
ignoring  the  dazed  exclamations  of  the  girl. 
“Oh,  you'll  have  plenty  ter  do  when  you  say 
the  word,”  she  nodded. 

“But — but  how  can  I,  with  the  housework 
and  all?”  Sister  Sue  dropped  back  into  her 
chair,  the  elation  all  gone  from  her  eyes. 

AS  IF  by  the  same  signal  the  little  old  woman 
sat  more  erect  again. 

“My  daughter  Delia — her  Tom’s  dead  now, 
an’  left  her  with  little  Paul,  so  she’s  free — 
Delia,  she’d  like  ter  come  an’  do  yer  work  for 
ye,  an’  she’d  do  it  cheap,  too,  if  you’d  be  willin’ 
ter  let  the  baby  play  out  in  the  back  yard  here. 
An’  she  could  help  me  some,  spare  time,  I 
know.  I  need  her,  too.  I  ain’t  so  young  as  I 
was  once.  So  her  pay  wouldn’t  be  so  high  for 
you,  an’  she’d  more'n  save  her  wages,  anyway 
— compared  ter  your  way  of  doin’  things — usin’ 
up  odds  an’  ends,  an’  cookin'  economical.” 

Sister  Sue  was  sitting  forward  now  with  her 
eyes  frankly  staring. 

“But,  Airs.  Preston,  you  sound  as  if — as  if 
you’d  got  this  all  arranged  beforehand!” 
Continued  on  page  6  6 


In  the  House 
of  Another 


The  automobile  crashed  into 
another  car  containing  another 
woman,  and  when  Una  came  to 
she  was  in  a  luxuriously  appointed 
room  which  she  did  not  recognize. 
Yet  an  attending  nurse  said  she 
was  at  home.  The  next  morning 
she  went  down  to  breakfast  and 
saw  at  the  table  a  man  who  greeted 
her  as  if  she  were  his  wife.  She 
told  herself  she  was  not  married, 
had  never  been  in  this  house  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  never  seen  this 
handsome  though  intensely  angry 
man  before.  But  she  must  say 
nothing  and  wait  and  watch,  lest 
she  be  locked  up  as  insane. 

How  she  unravels  the  mystery 
as  to  who  she  is,  is  the  theme  of 
Beatrice  Mantle’s  fascinating 
novel,  “In  the  House  of  Another,” 
which  is  published  by  The  Cen¬ 
tury  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  and  is  sold  at  all  book¬ 
stores  for  $1.90. 


THREE  PENCILS,  your  name  engraved  in  Gold,  50  cts. 
Holly  or  Floral  Box.  Reindeer  boxes  please  the  kiddies. 

Order  direct  or  through  your  denier 
The  Imprint  Pencil  Co.,  530  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Clearances  for 
Business  People 

Let  Luden’s  do  it.  Relieve  parched,  tired 
throats  after  dictating  or  ’phoning. 
Keep  them  handy  always.  For  outdoor 
or  indoor  workers,  the  year  ’round. 

Look  for  the  familiar  yellow  package 

WM.  H.  LUDEN,  In  Reading,  Pa.,  Since  1881 


LUDEN5 

f  Menthol 

Cough  Drops 


Do  You  Know  the 
New  Rolled  Oats  Cookery  ? 
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that  Christmas  is  the  best  time  to  get  a  start 
on  a  beautiful  new  pattern  of  table  silver. 

A  mere  suggestion  on  her  Christmas  list  has 
more  magic  than  a  whole  year  of  hinting  or 
teasing. 

This  year  try  this  plan :  Select  from  the  four 
teaspoons  shown  on  this  page  the  silver  pattern 
you  like  best  and  write  on  your  Christmas  list: 

Wallace  Table  Silver  in 
the _ _ pattern. 

Then  specify  the  combination  of  pieces 
you  would  like:  Knives,  Forks,  Spoons, 
Butter  Spreaders,  Salad  Forks,  etc. 

The  men  folks  like  such  definite  Christmas- 
gift  suggestions. 


Dauphinc 


Athena 


Sterlin 


Marao 


Cabot 


Sterling  &  ‘Plate 


Dauphine  Teaspoons, 
set  of  six,  $12.00,  up. 
Cabot  Teaspoons,  set  of 
six,  $11.00,  up.  Com¬ 
binations  in  Chests, 
$125.00,  up. 


SILVERSMITHS 


X  A.  JlLa  JL^X.  X  il_.  W  L-/  LJ'J.  ^ 

cli/dllingford  —  Connecticut 


FOUNDED  1835 


TRADE  1835 
R*  WALLACE 

Heaviest 

Silver  Plate 

Athena  or  Alamo  Tea¬ 
spoons,  set  of  six, 
$4.25.  Combinations 
in  Chests,  $45.00,  up. 
Guaranteed  without 
time  limit. 
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jot  the  real 
Jxmas  Jlavon 

putJlmonds  on 
the  table  iXS1  c 
them  in  cooku 


Almonds  are  to  Christmas  what  season¬ 
ing- is  to  food.  They  add  the  zest — the 
indispensable  touch  and  flavor  that  goes 
with  crisp  weather,  crackling  fires,  and 
festive,  happy  hearts. 

This  year  make  your  Christmas  dinner 
more  than  ever  distinctive  and  tempting 
by  using  almonds  liberally- — in  the  tur¬ 
key  dressing,  in  almond  mince  pie,  in 
bread,  cake,  salads,  puddings,  and  des¬ 
serts  of  all  kinds.  And  don’t  forget  that 
aristocrat  of  relishes — salted  almonds. 

For  highest  quality,  ask  your  dealer  for 
Blue  Diamond  Almonds — the  pick  of 
California’s  finest  crops — big,  soft- 
shelled,  full-meated,  perfect — the  finest 
almonds  grown.  Buy  them  in  the  shell — 
crack  them  yourself  and  get  all  their 
flavor  and  goodness. 

CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS 
EXCHANGE 

T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

A  non-profit  co-operative  association  of 
4009  American  citizens 


Jmonds 

^finest  in  the  world 
the.  Valleys  of  Ccdifomicu 


Our  new  Almond 
Recipe  Book  will  help 
you  make  holiday  meals 
better.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  free  for  your  gro¬ 
cer’s  name  &  address. 
Write  to  Dept.  B 


No  Cooking , 

---iVo  Mussing 9 

No  Chance  of  Failure! 


That’s  tht:  Way  of  Today  in  cake  and  dessert  making-. 
Luscious,  creamy,  wonderful  things — in  a  jiffy! 

And  the  reason  is  Hip-o-lite  —  exquisite  marshmallow 
creme,  used  by  world-famous  caterers  and  chefs,  packed  in 
crystal  jars  and  ready  for  you  to  use.  “Experience  unneces¬ 
sary!  ” 

See  For  Yourself 

How  Simple  It  Is 


FILLINGS  AND  FROSTINGS 


OLD  DESSERTS  MADE  NEW 


You  merely  spread  Hip-o-lite  on  the  layers, 
and  over  your  cake,  like  butter  on  bread. 
This  for  plain  Marshmallow  Cake.  For  the 
more  ambitious  Cocoamtt,  Chocolate ,  Fig , 
Nut,  Raisin,  Lady  Baltimore,  and  others  as 
“fussy”  in  endless  variety,  you  simply  add 
fruit  and  nut  ingredients. 

The  work  of  an  hour  reduced  to  seconds ! 
And  the  irreproachable  filling  and  frosting  of 
a  Master  Caterer,  blended  with  the  rich, 
moist  deliciousness  of  your  home-baked  cakes. 
Spread  it  on  cup  cakes  for  the  tea  table.  On 
graham  crackers  for  the  children.  Between 
vanilla  wafers  and  lady  fingers  for  the  dainti¬ 
est  of  marshmallow  sandwiches. 


You  start  with  the  sauce.  The  rich  marsh¬ 
mallow  sauce  that’s  served  with  sundaes,  and 
with  so  many  desserts  in  the  great  hotels  and 
restaurants.  As  economical  as  plain  cream 
and  sugar!  As  smooth  and  delicious-  as 
Whipped  Cream  !  Prepare  it  in  an  instant 
by  thinning  Hip-o-lite  with  a  bit  of  water  or 
milk.  A  joy  with  gelatine  desserts.  A  delight 
with  custards  or  tapioca.  And  a  Supreme  Ad¬ 
venture  with  the  holiday  plum  puddings!  Serve 
with  baked  apples,  cooked  fruits,  with  cereals 
for  the  children.  Use  it  in  everyday  cookery, 
as  a  million  women  use  it,  to  add  a  touch  of 
the  Caterer’s  Art  to  home  desserts. 


These  Books  Sent 
Without  Charge 


The  Hipolite  Book  of  Caterers'  Pro¬ 
fessional  Recipes  for  cakes  and  desserts, 
and  Simplified  Candy  Making ”  -  -SO 
quick  as  a  wink  recipes  for  making 
“ professional ”  candies  at  home.  Address 
The  Hipolite  Company,  4-11  AParket  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


At  all  grocers' 


HIP-O-UTE 


Continued  from  page  10 

SOMETHING- AROUND- 
THE-CORNER 


on  the  other  hand,  if  I  sell  this  place  I  could  go 
to  Penang.” 

“Eh!”  Revenel  brought  his  eyes  back  from 
the  winking  light  on  the  reef  with  a  faint  start 
of  surprise. 

“Penang,  the  Celebes,  the  Andaman  Islands,” 
murmured  Sarah.  “I’ve  always  wanted  to 
see  them.  In  a  way  it  is  just  as  well  I  didn’t 
come  into  this  inheritance  when  I  was  young, 
for  I  couldn’t  have  gone.  They  wouldn’t 
have  let  me.  But  now — a  high-waisted  old 
spinster — I  can  go  anywhere  now,  can’t  I?” 

AS  IF  surprise  had  weakened  his  knees, 
Revenel  suddenly  sat  down  in  the  second 
deck-chair.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  irritation. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  go  anywhere?  Don’t 
do  it!  No  good — nothing  in  it  in  the  end. 
Weariness  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.” 

A  long  pause.  “If  you,”  said  Sarah,  look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  river,  “had  lived  nearly  forty 
years  pent  up  in  a  village,  nursing  your  sisters’ 
children,  discussing  the  price  of  butter  and 
the  minister’s  wife,  while  your  mind  and  spirit 
tugged  at  the  leash,  you’d  be  crazy.  I’ve  kept 
sane  because  I’ve  always  known  that  some  day 
I’d  go,  even  if  I  had  to  wait  until  I  was  dead. 
And  now  I  can  go.” 

His  eyes  became  a  trifle  less  empty.  But 
his  tone  was  skeptical.  “It  all  depends  on 
why  you  want  to  go.  Women  don’t  travel — 
they  flit.  They  go  to  the  end  of  the  world 
because  they’re  restless,  not  for  to  behold 
and  for  to  see - ” 

“I’m  not  restless, -and  I  want  to  behold  and 
see,”  said  Sarah.  “I’ve  always  wanted  to.  I 
know  it’s  ridiculous,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  My 
grandfather — that  map  over  the  mantel - ” 

It  astonished  her,  the  way  her  confidences 
spilled  out  to  him.  She  wondered  if  it  was 
because  they  could  scarcely  distinguish  each 
other’s  face  in  the  dark,  or  if  it  was  the  quality 
of  his  silence.  Most  likely  it  was  because  they 
were  two  ships,  speaking  each  other  and 
passing.  Once  Revenel  leaned  forward  and 
clasped  his  hands  between  his  knees. 

“I  started  out  like  that,”  he  murmured. 
“A  village,  big  family  of  brothers  and  sisters — 
they’ve  all  got  roots  now,  and  I’m  as  discon¬ 
nected  as  a  ghost.  I  am  a  ghost,  spoiled  for 

the  routine  of  life  and  d - hungry  for 

it  too.” 


T  ATER,  when  he  had  risen  to  go,  he  said: 

“May  I?”  and  walked  into  her  sitting- 
room  where,  striking  a  match,  he  looked  at 
the  map  of  the  world. 

“Eighteen-eighty,”  he  read.  “You  must 
have  the  latest.  It’s  all  crisscrossed  with 
steamship  lines  now.” 

Then  abruptly  he  went  away,  and  Sarah 
heard  his  chair  creaking  and  saw  the  little 
red  end  of  his  cigar  performing  circles  in  the 
dark  until  midnight.  The  incorrigible,  ro¬ 
mantic  heart  of  Sarah  Cabot,  as  innocently 
impersonal  as  when  she  was  twelve,  was  warm 
with  happiness.  At  last  she  had  told  some 
one  of  her  heart’s  desire.  He  had  been  skep¬ 
tical  and  melancholy  about  it,  but  he  had  not 
scoffed  at  her  nor  made  her  feel  that  she  was 
a  preposterous  figure.  In  fact,  something 
told  her  that  he  understood  perfectly. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  secret  heart’s 
desire,  and  it  is  another  to  shake  off  the  habit 
of  a  lifetime,  become  overnight  a  self-seeker, 
a  dancer  in  the  sun,  an  idler  along  the  trails 
of  the  world.  These  were  the  tilings  that 
Sarah  Cabot  meant  to  be,  but  before  she  could 
get  started  and  while  she  was  still  enjoying 
the  guilty  pastime  of  folding  her  hands  and 
dreaming  in  broad  daylight,  something  hap¬ 
pened  that  for  the  time  being  put  out  of  her 
mind  all  thoughts  of  wandering. 

JT  BEGAN  by  her  being  all  but  run  over  at 

a  crossing  b>  a  low-hung,  glittering  blue  car 
driven  by  a  young  man  who  was  in  such  a  state 
of  savage  gloom  that  his  eyes  were  holden  from 
ordinary  sights  for  one  dangerous  instant,  so 
that  only  by  swerving  recklessly  was  he  able 
to  avoid  scooping  up  Sarah  Cabot  on  his 
fender.  They  glared  at  each  other,  and  then 
their  expressions  changed  from  one  of  aversion 
to  astonishment.  The  next  instant  the  blue 
car  had  been  stopped  at  the  curb. 

“Well,  my  word!  Daniel  Finlay!” 

“What  ho!  Aunt  Sarah!  This  is  my  lucky 
day.  I’ll  say!” 

Sarah  Cabot  gazed  at  her  near-assassin 
with  the  liveliest  interest  and  satisfaction. 
Daniel  Finlay  had  been  a  tremendous  favorite 
of  hers  since  the  death  of  his  mother,  her  girl¬ 
hood  chum,  had  left  him  as  a  grieving  small 
boy  to  her  care  for  all  of  one  Summer.  College 
and  work  had  taken  him  away  from  her,  but 
she  saw  with  one  glance  that  he  had  grown 
into  a  clean-limbed,  clear-eyed  young  man,  who 
resembled  quite  delightfully,  at  the  same 
time  managing  to  look  human,  those  Greek 
gods  who  advertise  the  underwear  in  the  back 
of  magazines.  He  had  the  nicest  sort  of  dark 
hazel  eyes,  the  kind  that  look  shrewd  and 
honest  at  the  same  time,  and  his  dark  hair 
was  incredibly  sleek.  He  was  clothed  as  the 
lilies  of  the  field  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  pink 
of  form. 

“  Y haven’t  written  me  a  letter  in  months, 
Dan.  How  is  the  automobile  business?” 

“Pine!  Best  little  ol’  business  in  the  world. 
Got  a  whopping  raise  this  Summer — bought 
some  stock  in  the  company — had  a  district 
sales-managership  offered  me  in  Chicago.  But 
I  didn’t  take  it.  I  sort  of  needed  to — hang 
around  here — a  while ” 

His  voice  trailed  off  and  he  bent  to  examine 
a  minute  scratch  on  the  mud-guard.  Sarah, 
scrutinizing  him  with  pride  suddenly  thought, 
“Something’s  going  hard  with  him.  I  must 
take  him  home  to  dinner.” 

Daniel  accepted  eagerly.  He  had  to  run 
this  car,  which  he  was  trying  out,  back  to  the 
salesrooms,  and  put  in  a  telephone  call  and 
see  a — see  a  fellow,  and  then  he’d  be  with 
her.  But  first  he’d  take  her  home. 

“Do  you  mind,”  said  Sarah,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  car,  “just  dropping  that  ‘aunt,’ 
Continued  on  page  5  2 


As  necessary  on  your  table 
As  the  sugar  and  the  cream 


Better,  because  they  are  juicier 


Oranges 


Grapefruit 

Tune  the  meal:  tone  the  system 


TELLS  how  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  to  make  many  delicious 
cakes,  pastries,  salads,  sauces, 
desserts,  confections  and  ices. 
_____  Invaluable  for 

FREE  BOOK-  parties  and  spe- 
“florida’s  cial  occasions; 
FOOD-FRUITS”  helpful  for  every- 

day  use.  All 
recipes  thoroughly  tested. 
A  beautiful  book,  printed  in 
natural  colors.  Write  today 
for  your  free  copy.  Address 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 
629  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Fotrus^xcm anol)  iV 

bWlil  vM 


mhsm 


mhfm 


Li£ht  and  Power 
From  One  Electric  Socket 

Makes  electricity 
doubly  convenient. 

Fits  any  electric 
light  socket. 


The  acknowledged 
leader 

“Every  wired  home 
needs  three 


At  your  Dealer’s 

3/^352 

OR  $125  EACH 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Franciaco 


l  collate  my  syrup’s 
the  best  you  can  get. 


Delicious  with  Pancakes,  Waffles,  Hot 
Biscuits,  Toast,  Cereals  and  Grapefruit. 

4  Convenient  Sizes 
Send  TODAY  for  book  of  recipes 

New  England  Maple  Syrup  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


On 

Baked 


poured  over  a  juicy,  well -browned 

BAKED  APPLE 

puts  a  finishing  touch  on  one  of  our  nicest 
breakfast  dishes.  With  UNCLE  JOHN’S 
SYRUP,  it  is  a  very  pleasing  dessert  as  well. 

It  is  a  real  surprise,  even  to  some  of  our 
best  friends,  to  know  how  many  good 
things  can  be  made  better  with  a  pour  of 

Uncle  John’s  Syrup 
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Christmas  1920 


will  be  one  that  Mother 
will  remember  during  the 
years  to  come  if  you  give 
her  a  set  of  beautiful, 
silver-like 


Wear-Ever 


These  bright,  cleanly 
utensils  will  make  more 
cheerful  the  hours  that 
she  spends  daily  in  the 
kitchen.  They  will  also 
make  her  prouder  than 
ever  of  its  up-to-date 
equipment. 
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Is  Breakfast  Almost  Ready  ? 


“Wear-Ever”  in  the  kitchen  indicates  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  this  important  room  upon  health  and  happiness. 

“Wear-Ever” 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

are  so  bright  and  cleanly  that  food  prepared  in  them  is  always  appetiz¬ 
ing — always  seems  to  taste  better  than  food  prepared  in  ordinary  utensils. 

“Wear-Ever”  utensils  are  made  without  joints  or  seams  in  which 
particles  of  food  can  collect. 

Cannot  chip — are  pure  and  safe. 


WEAR-EVER 


ALUMINUM 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  “Wear-Ever” 


WEAR-EVER 

IHp 


ALUMINUM 


TRADE  MARX 


Look  for  the  “Wear-Ever”  trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 
Write  for  free  booklet  “The  ‘Wear-Ever’  Kitchen”  which  tells  how  to  save  fuel,  food  and  work.  Address  Dept.  20 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  “Wear-Ever”  utensils  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1 


TRADEMARK 


ffhe  more  modern  a  home  is 
in  its  furnishings ,  the  more 
certainly  Wear-Ever  will  he  found 
in  its  bright,  cheerful  kitchen 
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A  Happy  Note  in  Ghristmas  (jiving 

IFT-making  strikes  a  superlatively  happy  note  in  White  & 
V_J  Wyckoff’s  distinctive  social  stationery.  The  possibilities  of 
choice  are  almost  limitless,  and  in  perfect  taste.  It  is  a  gift  which 
indicates  a  sense  of  originality,  and  a  thoughtful  effort  to  avoid  the 
conventional  and  the  unimaginative  in  Christmas  giving. 

To  be  certain  that  you  are  getting  White  &  Wyckoff  quality,  ask 
your  dealer  for  it  by  name.  The  name  White  &  Wyckoff  and  the 
Mark  of  Master  Makers  on  a  box  of  Stationery  are  always  an 
assurance  of  the  utmost  in  quality  and  style.  Their  presence  on  the 
box  you  select  indicates  your  personal  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
such  a  happy  gift. 

Get  One  of  Our  Beautiful  1921  Calendars 

A  12-sheet  gravure  calendar,  size  13  inches  by  HI  inches ,  with  13  beautiful  art  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  famous  illustrator .Lejaren  a'  Hiller,  and  border  decorations,  by  *\r.  b. 
Teague,  tee  celebrated  designer.  Historical  dates,  holidays  and  moon  phases  are  fea- 

Tn2\*r  Ar  %'’V]nal  ond  unusually  artistic  calendar.  Ask  your  stationer 
f°r  the  li  lute  <r  n  yckoff  calendar ,  or  send  HO  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  to  us. 

WHITE  £5 1  WYCKOFF  MFC.  CO.,  Holyoke,  M 


ass. 


White  &  Wyekoffs 

Distinctive  Stationery 


CT^edlenr- 


Dealers  sell  the  goods  that  people  WANT— the 
brands  CALLED  FOR — the  lines  that  have  main¬ 
tained  their  QUALITY  over  a  period  of  years. 
That’s  why  the  foremost  retailers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
are  this  month  displaying— 


There  are  five  members  of  the  A.  P.  W. 
family;  SATIN  TISSUE,  PURE  WHITE, 
FORT  ORANGE,  CROSS  CUT  and 
ON  LI  WON — all  differ  in  weight,  texture 
and  size  of  sheet,  but  each  is  the  standard 
QUALITY  Product  of  its  class. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  these  A.P.  W. 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS  write  us  and  we 
will  send  you  post  paid  an  A.  P.  W.  folder 
describing  each  of  the  fiveQuality  Product 
brands  and  enclosing  actual  samples  ot  the 
papers.  We  will  also  give  you  the  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


A.  P,  W.  PAPER  CO., 
Department  19, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Look  for  this  Counter 
Stand  at  your 
Dealer’s. 


Con  Hinted  from  page  50 

SOMETHING-AROUND- 

THE-CORNER 


Daniel?  I’ve  been  ‘aunted'  so  long,  and  I've 
got  a  chance  now  to  get  away — yon  understand 
wh&t  I  mean?" 

“Sure,  I  understand,”  declared  Daniel, 
grinning.  “Did  exactly  right  to  break  away. 
Let  'em  mind  their  own  kids  for  a  while. 
Step  on  the  gas  and  lilt  the  high  spots  for  a 
change,  I  say!” 

At  dinner  he  was  delightful,  boyish,  slangy 
and  gay.  But  when  she  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  make  the  coffee  she  peered  at  him  through 
the  crack  of  the  door  and  saw  that  his  head 
had  gone  down  into  his  hands  and  his  eyes 
stared  desperately  at  the  rug. 

“After  dinner,”  she  thought,  “when  we’re 
sitting  out  there  in  the  dark,  he’ll  talk." 

They  carried  the  coffee  out  on  to  the  deck 
and  settled  in  long  chairs.  The  stars  were 
beginning  to  prick  through  the  mysterious 
deep  blue  above  them;  a  little  Sound  boat 
slipped  past,  leaving  a  gleaming  silver  wake 
behind  it. 

“IT’S  a  wonderful  world.  Daniel,  my  boy.” 
sighed  Sarah. 

He  made  a  restless  movement  in  his  long 
chair.  She  saw  his  hands  clench  over  the  arms 
of  the  chair.  “Uhuh — when  tilings  are  com¬ 
ing  your  way!  But  mostly  they  don't.  And, 
look  here —  How  do  you  make  it  out  to  be 
such  a  darned  wonderful  world  when  things  are 
so — so  uneven?  Take  me,  for  instance.  Here 
I  am,  a  big  husky  hunk,  equal  to  any  kind  of 
hardship,  and  I  have  it  as  soft  as  a  feather¬ 
bed.  Work’s  just  nuts  to  me.  I  can  earn  a 
corking  salary  ’most  as  easy  as  turning  over 
my  hand;  got  the  gift  of  gab  and  all  that — 
more  money  than  I  know  what  to  do  with. 
And  just  around  the  corner,  maybe,  there's 
a — a — well,  a  girl,  say — just  for  instance — a 
delicate  girl,  weighing  about  a  hundred  and 
ten.  maybe,  and  she's  up  against  it  for  fair. 
She’s  sick,  and  hasn’t  a  relative  or  friend,  and 
she’s  got  a  beastly  job  that  she  doesn't  dare 

to  give  up.  while  I - ” 

His  voice  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  Ills  throat 
had  contracted. 

Sarah  wanted  to  put  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
but  instead  she  said  in  a  casual  tone:  “Why 
don’t  you  help  her,  Daniel?" 

He  fell  into  the  trap  hungrily.  “Because 
she’s  too  proud  to  let  me,”  he  cried.  “I've 
tried  for  weeks.  I’ve  talked  my  head  off,  and 
begged  her  to  let  me  help  her  just  until  she 
is  well  and  strong,  but  she  says  that  if  she  can't 
conquer  circumstances  she’d  better  die.  And 
she  means  it!  That’s  what  has  got  me  scared. 
She  will  die  under  my  eyes  and  I  can’t  save 
her.  And  if  anything  should  happen  to  her 
I  couldn't  stand  it!  It  would  be  my  finish 
I  m  as  sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  anything  in 
this  world.” 

It  had  grown  so  dark  now  that  Sarah  could 
not  see  his  eyes,  but  his  voice  told  her  that 
Daniel  was  baring  a  young  soul  touched  for 
the  first  time  by  despair  and  fear.  She  could 
hear  his  chair  creaking  as  he  twisted  in  it. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  instantly  felt  his 
gripping  it  desperately. 

“Do  you  love  her,  Daniel?” 

X°  HER  dismay  she  felt  his  forehead  drop 
down  upon  her  arm,  and  through  the  thin 
stuff  of  her  sleeve  she  felt  a  hot  moisture.  It 
could  not  be  that  Daniel,  insouciant,  dressed 
like  the  lilies,  sleek  with  success,  was  weep¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  wept  all  those  years  ago  when 
she  had  taken  him  in  her  arms  and  told  him 
that  his  mother  was  gone?  She  put  her  other 
hand  on  his  thick,  carefully  brushed  hair. 

'Is  she  sweet  and  good,  Danny?” 

That  brought  liis  head  up  eagerly.  “Sarah, 
there's  nobody  in  the  world  like  her!  Good? 
She's  a  little  thoroughbred;  she’s  as  fine  as 
they  make  them.  I  wish  you  could  see  her! 
She’s  so  beautiful,  not  pretty,  you  know,  but 
sort  of  different  from  the  rest.  I  ll  tell  you 
what  she’s  like — I  know  tins  is  a  bromid,  but 
it's  true — she's  like  a  little  princess  that  has 
somehow  got  lost,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
She's  got  those  slender  hands  and  feet  and 

that  way  of  carrying  her  head - ” 

His  voice  went  on,  and  gradually,  bit  by 
bit.  Sarah  gathered  certain  facts  from  the 
flowers  of  his  rhapsody.  One  day,  going  into  a 
certain  restaurant  called  the  Roman  Gardens, 
he  had  handed  his  hat  to  a  girl  he  had  never 
seen  there  before.  He  had  stared  at  her  face 
and  gazed  after  her  slender,  graceful  figure  as 
she  turned  away  toward  the  hat-racks,  and 
then  he  had  gone  to  his  table  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  her  eyes  and  the  grave  expression 
in  them  fixed  in  his  mind.  He  was  puzzled 
to  account  for  her  there,  in  that  somewhat 
blatant  setting,  because  she  had  none  of  the 
hard  smartness  of  the  girl  whose  place  she  had 
taken.  But  before  the  meal  was  over — he  had 
maneuvered  for  a  place  near  the  door — he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Remsen  of 
the  Gardens  had  hired  her  because  she  had 
something  he  would  have  called  “class.” 

TN  R1  her  black  taffeta,  tiny  white  Swiss 
apron  and  the  cap  with  a  broad  black  rib¬ 
bon  hanging  down  the  back,  she  was  distinctly 
different  from  the  sort  of  girls  Daniel  Finlav 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  badinage 
with  in  tliis  sort  of  position.  Her  gravity, 
her  silence,  but  most  of  all  the  expression  he 
caught  sometimes  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  were 
walking  through  the  mazes  of  a  bewildering 
and  painful  dream,  stirred  him  from  the  very 
beginning.  But  he  was  too  experienced,  he 
assured  Ms  listener,  to  let  himself  be  swept 
off  Ms  feet  immediately  by  a  hat-girl  in  a  cab¬ 
aret  restaurant.  He  came  more  and  more 
frequently  and  he  watched  her  always.  He 
declared  that  he  held  a  pretty  tight  grip  on 
himself  until  he  got  a  little  revelation  of  her 
that  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  Ms  pru¬ 
dence. 

“A  Johnny  tried  to  make  a  date  with  her,” 
said  Daniel.  “I  was  just  behind  him,  and  I 
saw  her  look  at  him,  not  with  any  of  that 
haughty  business,  but  simply  as  if  he  wasn’t 
there,  you  know.  He  melted  away  without 
another  word.  She  was  apparently  quite  cool 
and  unconcerned,  but  when  she  turned  to 
Continued  on  page  56 


Genuine — Original 

BY  actual  test  genuine  De  Miracle  is 
the  safest  and  surest.  When  you 
use  it  you  are  not  experimenting  with 
a  new  and  untried  depilatory,  because 
it  has  been  in  use  for  over  20  years, 
and  is  the  only  depilatory  that  has  ever 
been  endorsed  by  Physicians,  Surgeons, 
Dermatologists,  Medical  Journals  and 
Prominent  Magazines. 

De  Miracle  is  the  most  cleanly,  because 
there  is  no  mussy  mixture  to  apply  or 
wash  off.  You  simply  wet  the  hair 
with  this  nice  De  Miracle  sanitary  liq¬ 
uid  and  it  is  gone.  De  Miracle  alone 
devitalizes  hair,  which  is  the  only 
common-sense  way  to  remove  it  from 
face,  neck,  arms,  underarms  or  limbs. 
Try  De  Miracle  just  once,  and  if  you 
are  not  convinced  that  it  is  the  perfect 
hair  remover  return  it  to  us  with  the 
De  Miracle  guarantee  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  Write  for  book  free. 
Three  sizes:  6oc,  #1.00,  $2.00 
At  all  toilet  counters,  or  direct  from  us, 
in  plain  wrapper,  on  receipt  of  63c, 

$ 1.04  or  $2.08,  which  includes  war  tax 

Se^Tliraefe 

Dept.  U-26,  Park  Ave.  and  129th  St. 
New  York 


Hair  Remover 


n-nue,  rin/c,  i-tesny  Cream  and  the  Wen 
C  A  R  M  li  N -  B  R  UN E  T  TE 
Shade. 

50c  Everywhere 
Trial  Offer — Sendl2cto  cover 
postage  and  packing  for  purse 
size  box  -with  3  weeks’  sup¬ 
ply — state  shade  preferred. 

STAFFORD-MILLER  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Christmas  Goods 

'  If  it’s  worth  giving  it’s 
worth  giving  well — in  a 
bright  dress  of  Dennison 
wrappings,  labels,  rib- 
bon  and  cards.  At  10,000 
pimr  deaiers> 

Send  2  cents  to  Dennison , 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for 
Christmas  Booklet,"  a  catalog  and  sug¬ 
gestion  book  combined. 


What  Next  ? 


“l 

li.  «#!■'» 

Department  H, 


To  make  salads  tastier  and 
more  healthful  use  imported 

Pompeian 
Olive  Oil 
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cushion  of  air ,  gently  “beats”  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Give  her  a  Hoover  and  you  give  her  a  life¬ 
time  of  pride  in  an  immaculate  home.  You  give 
her  an  electric  carpet-beater  that  flutters  out  all 
injurious  embedded  grit;  an  electric  carpet- 
sweeper  that  brightens  colors,  straightens 
nap  and  collects  all  stubborn,  clinging  litter; 
and  an  electric  suction  cleaner  that  removes 
surface  dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  combines  these 
three  essential  devices  in  one.  And  it  is  the 
largest-selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

cDhe  HO  OVER 

It  Beats  —  as  it  Sweeps  —  as  it  Cleans 

For  operation  on  farm  lighting  or  private  electric  plantsThe  Hoover  is  equipped  with  special 
low  voltage  motors  at  no  extra  cost.  Write  for  booklet,  “How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner.  * 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
Also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


1 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


The  Wonderful  Deltor 


Deltor  is  a  new  and  wonderful  addition 
to  Butterick  Patterns  which  does  for  the  skill, 
cleverness  and  artistry  of  your  cutting,  sew- 
ing  and  finishing  what  the  pattern  itself  does 
for  the  style  of  your  garment. 

As  the  pattern  enables  you  to  reproduce  in 
your  garment  the  style-lines  originated  by  a 
mastendesigner  in  some  Paris  or  New  York 
salon,  so  Deltor  enables  you  to  reproduce,  in 
the  cutting  of  your  goods  for  it,  the  dash  and 
snap  and  accuracy  of  its  original  cutter;  to 
reproduce  the  skilful  precision  and  niceties 
of  its  original  tailor  in  your  sewing  and  maD 
ing  up;  and  to  reproduce  in  the  finishing  of 
its  details  those  subtle  touches,  even  the  very 
individualities  of  method,  of  its  original  Paris 
or  Fifth  Avenue  creators* 

Deltor  is  truly  a  way  of  supplying  you 
now  with  practically  a  pattern  for  your 
fingers,  to  supplement  the  pattern  for  your 
goods.  It  removes  the  last  difficulty  from 
home  sewing.  It  banishes  the  last  tell  tale 
evidence  of  the  made^at-home  garment. 


You  may  well  ask,  “What  can  this  Deltor  be?” 

In  effect  it  is  like  this:  Just  imagine  that  when  you 
open  your  Butterick  Pattern  to  begin  work,  the  master- 
cutter  from  the  salon  where  the  style  originated  were 
to  appear  at  your  side  and  say,  “Wait,  Madame;  tell 
me  first— of  the  materials  and  widths  indicated  on  your 
pattern— which  did  you  choose— 40-inch?  Very  well; 
then  the  best  way  to  lay  your  pattern  out  upon  the 
goods  is  thus— put  this  piece  here,  and  this  piece  there”— 
and  so  on  until  every  piece  of  the  pattern  is  laid  down 
and  pinned  to  the  goods. 

Imagine  what  a  priceless  help  that  would  be ! 

It  is  exactly  what  Deltor  does.  Deltor  shows  it  in 
graphic  pictures,  individually  for  every  pattern  and 
individually  for  each  sffe  and  each  view  of  the  pattern, 
and  specifically  for  each  different  width  of  goods  suit¬ 
able.  And  so  clearly  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
follow  the  picture  in  order  to  cut  out  your  goods  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  expert  New  York  or  Paris  cutter  would 
cut  them. 


So,  unlike  your  present  hesitancy  and  worry  over 
cutting  into  your  goods  even  with  the  best  of  patterns, 
you  now  take  your  shears  and  cut  without  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  of  results.  You  have  the  satisfying  surety 
that  you  are  cutting  so  the  grain  or  pattern  of  the 
fabric  will  run  in  every  single  piece  in  just  the  right 
direction,  or  at  just  the  right  angle,  to  insure  harmo¬ 
nious  and  artistic  matching  of  every  detail  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  garment. 

A  secret  of  the  cutter’s  art,  that,  which  is  usually 
considered  the  distinguishing  mark  of  only  the  high- 
class  professional— but  Deltor  makes  it  a  certainty  for 
you  in  your  own  work. 


Then  you  have  also  the  calm  assurance  that  you  are 
cutting  your  material  in  the  absolutely  most  economi¬ 
cal  way.  Because  in  Deltor  an  expert  is  showing  you 
his  clever  way  of  getting  the  full  use  out  of  every  pos- 
sible  inch  of  goods,  you  not  only  waste  not  the  fraC' 
tion  of  a  yard  but  you  have  to  buy  just  that  much  less! 
And  in  these  days,  even  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  of  almost  any  material  is  an  important  item,  and 
even  though  you  use  an  inexpensive  fabric,  this  part 
of  Deltor  will  save  at  least  the  cost  of  the  pattern. 
With  some  expensive  materials,  such  as  satins,  silks, 


velvets,  fur  cloth  and  the  like,  you  may  easily  save  two , 
three ,  even  four  dollars ! 

Do  you  begin  to  see  all  that  Deltor  means  to  you? 
Yet  this  is  only  a  part  of  it.  Deltor  does  much  more. 


Imagine  that  with  your  material  cut  and  the  various 
pieces  about  you,  just  as  you  begin  to  hesitate  as  to 
what  and  where  to  begin,  and  to  worry  a  little  about 
making  a  mistake-imagine  that  just  then  appears  the 
expert  tailor  who  made  up  the  original  design  of  your 
pattern.  Imagine  his  bringing  all  his  experience  to 
YOU  and  saying,  “First,  Madame,  I  take  this  piece, 
then  that— now  baste  them  here.  So!  Now  take  yonder 
piece-turn  it  under  at  the  edge  just  this  much-thus. 
Place  it  here-now  take  it  to  your  machine  and  sew 
with  a  French  seam  just  to  this  point—”  and  so  on  till 
every  piece  is  in  its  own  place  to  a  nicety. 

Deltor,  in  simple  pictures,  shows  each  essential 
point.  It  leaves  not  a  possibility  for  error,  not  a  chance 
for  a  single  amateurish  touch.  It  renders  even  the  most 
intricate  and  pernickity  details,  like  the  precise  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  sleeve,  or  the  dashing  set  of  a  collar,  per- 
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fectly  simple.  It  makes  things  come  right  the  very  first 
time— because,  through  Deltor,  a  master  is  guiding 
your  fingers  at  every  important  turn. 

But  there  is  more.  With  the  making-up  done,  and 
your  anxiety  rising  to  have  it  LOOK  dainty  and 
clever— with  no  home-made  crudity  appearing— imag¬ 
ine,  then,  a  clever  little  French  seamstress,  one  of  those 
indispensable  factors  of  the  great  salons,  in  whose  deft 
fingers  an  everyday  needle  or  pair  of  shears  performs 
feats  as  truly  artistic  as  a  painter  s  brush,  and  under 
whose  skilful  touch  even  an  ordinary  bow  of  ribbon 
acquires  a  personality  of  its  own— imagine  such  a  one 
now  appearing  at  your  side.  “This  little  tuck,  Madame,” 
she  says,  “I  would  turn  like  this— so !  Now  with  your 
needle— there  !  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch— it  is  done.  Now 
this  end  of  ribbon— it  looks  stiff— we  must  give  it  the  • 
character.  Take  it— so.  Now  with  your  shears— like 
this.  Snip!—”  and  so  on  with  each  little  finishing  touch 
until  your  garment  takes  on  the  very  PERSONALITY 
of  a  real  Paris  or  Fifth  Avenue  creation ! 


That,  in  effect,  is  what  Deltor  does. 

And  all  so  amazingly  simple ! 

Deltor  is  not  a  set  of  tedious  instructions.  It  does 
not  impose  on  you  with  technical  terms  that  you  must 
interpret  for  yourself,  or  give  you  mere  broad  general¬ 
ities  that  you  have  first  to  understand  and  then  apply 
for  yourself  to  the  particular  work  in  hand.  One  of 
the  remarkable  things  about  Deltor  is  that  in  just  a 
very  few  simple  pictures  it  makes  every  necessary 
movement  as  clear  as  A-B-C.  This  is  because  each  in¬ 
dividual  Butterick  Pattern  has  its  own  individual 
Deltor.  The  ESSENTIAL  movements,  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  movements  only,  of  a  master-craftsman— in  cutting, 
making  and  finishing  the  very  garment  YOU  are 
making,  and  the  very  same  size  of  it— are  given  you  in 
simple,  graphic  pictures,  one  at  a  time.  You  simply  fol¬ 
low  the  pictures,  one  by  one,  and  the  accuracy,  the 
skill,  the  experience,  even  the  personal  cleverness  and 
ingenuity  of  the  expert,  reproduces  itself  naturally  for 
you  in  your  own  work. 

If  you  are  already  experienced  in  making  your  own 
clothes— even  if  you  are  indeed  expert— Deltor,  by 
giving  you  a  peep  into  the  very  inside  secrets  of  the 
Paris  and  New  York  artists1  ways,  will  unfold  many 
new  ideas  to  you  and  broaden  your  own  capacity.  But 


if  you  are  totally  lacking  in  experience,  or  doubtful  of 
your  own  ability— just  a  bit  worried,  perhaps,  about 
cutting  into  a  nice  piece  of  goods— then  Deltor  will  be 
a  real  wonder-worker  ror  you.  You  will  hardly  believe 
your  own  fingers  ever  turned  out  such  beautiful  work. 

Not  since  Butterick  first  invented  the  dress  pattern 
itself  has  such  an  improvement  in  home  sewing  been 
devised  as  the  Deltor.  Just  as  the  pattern  itself  brings 
you  the  lines  and  drape  of  a  New  York  or  Paris  style 
for  your  garment,  so  now  the  Deltor  brings  you  the 
personal  methods  and  skill  and  art  of  the  New  York 
or  Paris  workshop,  for  your  fingers. 

Once  you  have  experienced  the  pleasure  and  ease, 
and  the  pride  in  such  results  as  you  never  dared  to 
hope  for  before,  that  come  automatically  with  the  use 
of  the  Butterick  Pattern  with  its  accompanying  Del¬ 
tor,  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  could  have  got 
along  without  it. 

Deltor,  of  course,  like  other  improvements  in  dress 
patterns,  is  exclusive  to  Butterick  Patterns.  As  Butterick 
invented  the  dress  pattern,  which  made  good  style 
possible  for  made-at-home  garments,  so  now  Butterick 
has  invented  Deltor  to  make  expert  workmanship  and 
the  touch  of  Paris  and  New  York  art  possible  in  all 
home  sewing.  Deltor  is  patented  throughout  the  world 
and  can  be  had  only  with  Butterick  Patterns. 

Beginning  with  January  it  will  be  a  part  of  ALL 
Butterick  Patterns,  but  even  for  the  December  styles 
it  has  been  found  possible  at  the  last  minute  to  provide 
a  Deltor  for  the  leading  coat,  and  dress  patterns. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Deltor,  the  amount 
of  goods  specified  on  each  Butterick  Pattern  will  be  the 
amount  found  exact  for  the  expert  cutting  method 
shown  by  the  Deltor,  which  naturally  will  be  the  least 
possible  amount  that  any  pattern  could  require,  and 
less,  in  most  cases,  than  ANY  pattern  would  require 
without  the  economy  of  material  made  possible  by  the 
Deltor.  The  coming  of  the  Deltor,  therefore,  is  almost 
always  bound  to  mean  that  you  have  to  buy  less  goods 
for  equal  results  than  you  ever  did  before  with  any 
pattern. 

Butterick  Patterns  have  always  been  found  superior, 
because  of  accuracy  and  style,  but  with  the  coming 
of  the  Deltor  they  are  essential  for  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy,  and  are  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  for  the 
most  skilled,  clever  workmanship  on  your  garment. 


BUTTERICK 

Style  Leaders  of  the  World 
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His  best 
friends 


NEXT  to  the  home 
folks  a  boy’s  best 
pals  are  his  story 
friends.  And  the  boys 
that  live  in  the  pages 

of  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  are  just  the 
friends  you’d  pick  for 
your  boy. 

He  lives  with  them 
the  same  fascinating 
situations  of  danger 
and  daring,  the  same  homely 
problems  that  every  boy  must 
meet  and  solve  to  strengthen 
his  character  for  a  useful,  sturdy 
manhood.  “ High  Benton,  ”  one 
of  the  greatest  school  stories 
ever  written,  has  given  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  value  of 

THE 


schooling.  Next  year,  “ High 
Benton,  Worker,  ”  will  take  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  out  into  the  world  with 
him,  to  see  what  the  first  job 
looks  like;  how  the  first  days 
seem  away  from  home ;  to  give 
them  some  idea  of  whatfaces  them 
when  they’re  “on  their  own.” 


American  Boy 


“The  Biggest,  Brightest, 
Best  Magazine  for  Boys 
in  All  the  World  ” 


High  Benton  is  just  one  of  the  many 
valuable  friends  Your  Boy  can  know 
to  his  pleasure  and  profit  through 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY.  Its  stories 
and  articles  are  by  the  foremost 
writers-to-boys— by  men  who  know 

the  boy  heart  and  the  boy  mind  ;  by  men  who 
know  how  to  develop  boys  while  they  de¬ 
light  them,  how  to  guide  boys 
without  preaching.  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BOY  has  absorbing,  health¬ 
ful  departments  on  useful  hobbies 
—electricity,  carpentry,  photog¬ 
raphy,  wireless,  athletics,  poultry 
and  pets  for  fun  and  profit  There 
are  “Friendly  Talks  with  the 
Editor”  on  subjects  important  to 
your  boy,  so  written  that  he  accepts 
their  ideas  and  ideals. 


A  single  story  or  serial  in  THE 
AMERICAN  BOT  is  often  worthmany 
times  a  year’s  subscription  — $2.50. 
Subscribe  for  Your  Boy,  and  see  the 
happiness  this  thoughtful  gift  can 
mean  to  him — to  those  boys  in  whom 

you’re  interested  Cut  out  the  coupon— send 
it  now,  in  time  for  the  great  Christmas  issue. 


$2.50  a  year  by  mail 
25c  a  copy  on  news-stands 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  186  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
No.  186  American  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


If  you  want  a  Christmas 
Gift  Card  sent  to  the 
boy  put  an  (X)  in  this 
square  Q 


Name 


Street_ 
City _ 


Herewith  And  $2.50,  for  which  send  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
for  one  year,  beginning  with  December,  1920,  Christmas  issue  to 


_  State- 


Your  name_ 
Address _ 


If  you  want  to  make  presents  to  more  boys ,  paste  this  coupon  on  a 
sheet .  add  their  names  and  addresses,  remitting  at  $ 2.50  each . 


California  Syrup  of  Figs 

Mother!  You  can  always  depend  upon  genuine  “California  Syrup  of 
Figs,”  but  you  must  always  say  California  or  you  may  get  an  imitation. 


Laxative  for  Children 

All  children  love  the  fruity  taste  of  this  harmless  laxative.  Directions 
for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  are  on  bottle.  Say  California. 
Look  for  the  name  California  Fig  Syrup  Company. 


Rubens  InfantShirt 

For  Good  Health 

A  practical,  adjustable,  coat¬ 
shaped  garment  that  gives  double 
protection  over  the  baby’s  chest 
and  stomach — ensuring 

Health  and  Comfort 

No  troublesome  buttons.  The  belt 
fastens  with  a  safety  pin — ensuring  com¬ 
fort  and  easy  dressing. 

Made  in  all  materials  to  fit  children  of 
all  ages.  For  your  protection  insist  on 
the  genuine  Rubens.  If  not  kept  by  your 
dealer,  write  us  for  price  list. 

Manufactured  only  by 

RUBENS  &  MARBLE,  Inc. 

6  North  Market  Street  Chicago 


Look  for  chis  Trade-Mark 


Put  on  and  off 
like  a  coat 

Always  fits 
perfectly 
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SOMETHING'AROUND- 

THE'CORNER 


take  my  hat,  I  caught  her  eyes  full.  I  never 
saw  such  an  expression  in  a  girl's  eyes  before, 
a  kind  of  horror,  or  shrinking,  or  something, 
like  a  kid  that  has  seen  something  no  kid 
should  see.  Her  lips  trembled — and  that 
finished  me,”  Daniel  added  simply. 

He  waited  for  her  to  come  out  to  go  home 
that  evening,  and  then  he  walked  along  beside 
her.  She  accepted  his  company  as  naturally 
as  if  they  were  old  friends,  as  if  she  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  of  the  himter,  the  Broadway 
lizard,  in  him.  He  asked  her  at  once  why  she 
was  there,  in  that  job  so  apparently  unsuited, 
and  she  told  him  frankly  that  she  was  there 
because  it  was  the  only  kind  of  work  she  was 
equal  to  doing  just  then.  She  had  not  yet 
wholly  recovered  from  an  illness,  or  she  would 
probably  have  been  clerking  in  a  store.  And 
she  was  new  to  New  York,  new  to  America, 
indeed. 

T?OR  she  had  lived  most  of  her  life  in  another 
world,  India,  China  and  the  East  generally, 
with  intervals  of  schooling  in  England,  she 
told  Daniel.  Her  mother,  who  had  eloped 
with  her  father,  thereby  causing  herself  to  be 
completely  cut  off  by  her  family,  died  when 
the  girl  was  six.  She  had  been  taken  care 
of  by  an  aunt  in  England  and  by  native  nurses 
in  half  the  countries  of  the  East. 

“She’s  got  a  better  education  than 'I  have.” 
declared  Daniel  proudly,  “when  you  can  get 
her  to  talk.  Don’t  think  she  told  me  much 
the  first  evening.  From  the  first,  she  has 
always  acted  as  if  she  hates  to  talk  about 
herself.  She’ll  talk  about  the  stars,  or  the 
people  we  pass  in  the  street,  or  books — any¬ 
thing  but  herself.  Which  is  some  different 
from  any  girl  I’ve  ever  known,  I’ll  say!  There’s 
something  about  her — I  can’t  describe  it— - 
something  sorrowful,  sometimes.  Not  all  the 
time,  of  course.  Sometimes  she’s  as  gay  as  a 
lark;  makes  me  think  of  something  with 
wings  then,  and  the  funny  thing  is  that  it’s 
when  she’s  like  that  I  feel  the  worst-  I  mean 
that  when  her  feet  dance  along  beside  me  and 
her  eyes  shine  and  her  voice  has  that  queer 
little  thrill  in  it,  then  I  realize  what  a  kid  she 
is,  and  how  different,  how — how  sort  of 
fragile  and — and  precious - ” 

CAR  AH’S  heart  felt  a  queer  sensation  of  pain. 

She  loved  this  boy  almost  as  if  she  were  his 
mother,  and  her  love  gave  her  an  instant 
sympathy  with  this  crisis  of  his  life  he  was 
struggling  through.  He  was  twenty-four,  a 
man,  but  to  her  there  was  something  terribly 
young  in  his  husky  voice,  feeling  for  its  diffi¬ 
dent  phrases,  so  different  from  his  every-day, 
modern  self-confidence.  She  was  oppressed 
by  the  frightful  casualness  of  life.  Here  was 
Daniel  Finlay,  clean  of  blood  and  soul.  And 
across  his  pathway  was  thrown  an  unknown 
waif  of  a  girl,  with  all  the  poignant  potential¬ 
ities  of  havoc  that  lie  in  a  girl’s  power.  She 
might  be  one  of  the  worst,  but  if  Daniel  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  he  would  think  her,  by 
some  miracle,  a  shining  perfection. 

“Don’t  you  think,  Dan,  you  ought  to  find 
out  something  about  her  people?  If  her 
mother  was  American - ” 

“She  doesn’t  know  anything  about  her 
mother’s  people,  and,  besides,  she  declares  she 
would  never  go  to  them  if  she  knew.  It  seems 
that  her  mother's  father  promptly  disowned 
her  when  she  eloped.  They  never  wrote  to 
her  mother  so  far  as  she  knows.  And  her 
mother  died  when  Emily  was  so  young  that 
she  has  forgotten - ” 

“Her  name  is  Emily?” 

“Emily,”  repeated  Daniel  reverently,  Ms 
voice  caressing  the  word. 

“But  why  did  her  father  let  her  come  to 
America  alone?” 

’  I’HEK  E  was  a  just  perceptible  pause  before 
Daniel  replied  that  he  understood  her 
father  had  died,  and  that  was  why  she  had 
come  to  the  States. 

“Daniel,”  interposed  Sarah  shrewdly,  “why 
did  you  hesitate  before  you  answered  that 
question?” 

She  heard  him  twist  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
“Why— well — look  here,  Sarah,  you  mustn’t 
misunderstand  tliis  tiling.  I’d  be  willing 
to  stake  my  last  cent  on  Emily's  frankness, 
but  there  was  sometliing  in  her  face  when  I 
asked  her  about  her  father  that  made  me  not 
care  to  go  on.  somehow.  I  felt  as  if  I'd  rather 
take  it  for  granted,  as  she  seemed  to  want  me 
to,  that  her  father  was  dead.  She  talks  of  her 
mother  often  enough,  but  except  for  that  one 
time,  she  has  never  mentioned  her  father. 
But  you  mustn't  think,”  he  added  quickly, 
“that  it  makes  any  difference  to  me  who  or 
what  her  people  were.  She  is — herself!  There 
isn’t  a  prouder  or  a  straighter  girl  in  this  man’s 
town - ” 

Sarah,  listening,  felt  her  heart  sinking.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  what  was  going  to  happen : 
she  was  needed,  and  that  could  mean  only 
one  thing  to  a  sense  of  duty  as  highly  culti¬ 
vated  as  her  own.  She  groaned  inaudibly. 
Why  not  harden  her  heart,  struggle  against 
this  weakness?  And  then  she  heard  her  own 
voice  saying  somewhat  dryly — and  she  knew 
that  she  was  once  more  quietly  wrapping  up 
her  heart’s  desire  and  putting  it  away  in  lav¬ 
ender — “What  can  I  do  to  help  you,  Daniel?” 

A  FTER  he  had  gone  she  sat  in  rather  dreary 

silence  for  some  time.  Lawrence  Revenel 
came  out  under  Ms  awning,  hesitated,  looked 
across  to  the  other  end  of  the  deck,  went  back 
through  the  painted  door  and  emerged  again 
with  a  roll  of  wMte  paper. 

He  rambled  across  the  promenade  in  the 
darkness  and  stopped  at  her  elbow.  “Here’s 
a  map  from  the  new  ‘SMpping  World,’  ”  he 
said,  poking  the  roll  of  paper  at  her.  “No 
particular  use  to  me.” 

In  the  bar  of  light  from  the  studio  door  he 
saw  the  quick  brightening  of  her  face.  Amaz¬ 
ing,  he  thought,  that  so  small  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  one  human  being  could  make  another 
smile  like  that.  She  spread  out  the  map  on 
her  knees  and  gloated  over  it.  His  weather¬ 
beaten  face  lost  its  melancholy  for  an  instant 
Continued  on  page  5  8 
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Denton  Soft- Knit 
ing  Garments 


Sleep 


are  Children’s  Delight  and  the 
Choice  of  Careful  Mothers. 

Protect  your  little  ones  at  night 
and  get  unbroken  sleep  yourself. 

Dr.  Denton  Garments  cover  body, 
feet  and  hands.  Feet  are  part  of  the 
Garment.  On  small  sizes,  hands  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  cuffs  that  turn  down  and  close  with 
draw  strings.  Made  from  our  Elastic, 
Knit,  Mixed  Cotton  and  Wool 
Fabric,  specially  devised  to  give 
most  healthful  sleep.  The  Soft- 
Knit  fabric  carries  off  perspir¬ 
ation  and  keeps  the  child 
warm  even  if  bed  covers 
are  thrown  off.  Prevent 
colds  which  often  lead  to 
pneumonia  or  other  danger¬ 
ous  ailments. 

Made  in  two  styles,  up 
to  14  years.  Prices  low  for 
the  quality. 

Soft  and  Durable. 

Do  Not  Shrink. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  Genuine 
Dr.  Demon  Garments.  Our 
Trade  mark,  shown  here,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  each  garment.  If  you 
cannot  get  them  of  your  dealer, 
write  us  for  descriptive  booklet,  trade  mark 

Dr.  Denton  Sleeping  Garment  Mills 

403  Mill  Street,  Cenlreville,  Michigan 


ForCM/v 
Aufamn Morn/nte 

J8® 

/l  /  ^  [TSALYTE,  the  ex 

traordinary  heatez 
robs  the  Fall  and  Winter  morning  of  its  sting  ana 
makes  early  rising  a  pleasure 

Your  room  is  flooded  with  heat  almost  instantly  oy 
a  mere  twist  of  the  wrist  1 

Usalyte  is  an  absolutely  new,  safe,  quick  and  cheap 
means  of  using  gas  for  heating  purposes.  It  will 
pay  for  itself  a  dozen  times  over,  the  first  season, 
by  the  coal  it  saves. 

In  two  styles:  for  heating  oniy  or, 
with  the  new  and  exclusive 
in-built  mantle  for  heating 
and  lighting. 

For  heating  only,  $1.75 
For  heating  and  lighting  ( 

Order  from  your  dealer  * 
or  direct  from  us.  Take  T 
no  inferior  substitutes.  « 

Dept.  D 

J.LKDBM5SGNSM& 

o/=-  -rc/e 
r&noos  US/JLYTE  GAS  A7A/VrLES 

13  0%  131® Stand  PARK  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Latest  addition  to  the  Rock-a-  | 
Bye  line.  Made  especially  for  1 
babies.  Disc  wheels.  Rubber  C 
tires  make  riding  easy. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co., 
vfete,  2701  N.I.effingwell  G* 
Nfcv  Avenue, 

St.  Louis,  SjM/mi 
Ask  Mo,  ItiC  '  §1  Iff 

your  W-JI 

dealer  or  jn 

write  us  for  M  | 

catalog  of  Rock- 
a-Bye  Baby  Jsfegp&y 
Specialties  .JggBfiStfe  - 


^  Send  for  large* 
free  cat  a 
log  and 
for  3 
lesson 
ages  to 
i  that 
teach 
I  to  be 

a  trained  nurse.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  nurses  are  need¬ 
ed  everywhere  to  replace 
those  doing  reconstruction  work 
Learn  in  spare  time.  Graduates  earj 
$18  to  $30  per  week,  and  often  earn 
money  while  learning.  System  found 
ed  20  years  ago  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Perkins, 
thousands  of  successful  students. 

ROOK  FRFF  Read  how  easy  our 
DUUIV  r  i\LE.  Bimpio  course  Is  to 
master.  Learn  in  one-third  the  usual 
time.  Nurses  have  unusual  social  ad¬ 
vantages.  Fastest  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  learn.  Free  outfits.  Dip¬ 
lomas  given.  If  18  or  over,  write. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  Gl‘2-421  So.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chioago 


Earn  $18  to 
$30  a  Week 

tarn  while 
you  learn 
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DELICIOUS  Dromedary  Dates,  imported  from  the 
date-groves  of  the  Orient,  are  the  finest  obtainable. 
This  moist,  luscious,  wholesome  fruit  delights  children 
and  grown-ups.  Rich  in  natural  sugar,  dates  are  very 
nourishing — one  of  the  most  valuable  foods  for  giving  the 
body  fuel  and  energy. 


You  will  take  added  delight  in  the  convenience  and 
cleanliness  of  Dromedary  Dates.  In  modern  sunlit  pack¬ 
ing  rooms,  they  are  carefully  layered,  wrapped  in  paraffin 
paper,  and  packed  in  dust-proof  cartons. 


Dromedary  Dates  can  be  served  plain,  as  a  fruit  confec¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  interesting  combi  nations.  They  are 
delicious  in  desserts,  bread,  cereals,  and  Salads.  Our  book 
of  “1920  NOVELTY  RECIPES,”  sent  Free  on  request, 
tells  of  many  new  ways  in  which  to  enjoy  dates. 

The  HILLS  BROTHERS  Co. 

Dept.  E  375  Washington  Street,  New  York 


1  HIS  picturesque  building  in  far- 
off  Arabia  is  headquarters  from 
which  millions  of  pounds  of 
Dromedary  Dates  are  annually 
shipped.  These  are  selected  from 
the  choicest  crops  of  the  Euphrates 
River  date  gardens,  where  are  grown 
the  best  dates  in  the  world. 


Also  Importers  and  Packer's  oj 
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Recipe  for 
TEA  MUFFINS 

and  many  helpful 
suggestions,  are 
contained  in  Janet 
McKenzie  FI  ill’s 
famous  book  “The 
Rumford  Way  of 
Cookeryand  House¬ 
hold  Economy” — 
sent  Free. 


You,  too,  should  use  Rumford  — 
preferred  and  endorsed  by  the  best 
cooks  everywhere.  Buy  it  now  for 
your  next  baking. 

RUMFORD  COMPANY,  Dept.  14,  Providence,  R.  I. 


1 here's 
Never  a  Doubt 
— Never  a  Failure 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think 
you  are  judged  by  the  food 
you  serve? 

No  amount  of  explanation 
will  persuade  your  guests 
you  are  a  good  cook  if  your 
cake  falls  flat  or  your  muf¬ 
fins  are  soggy.  Use  Rum¬ 
ford  Baking  Powder  and  be 
sure  of  good  results. 

You  are  paying  your  guests 
the  finest  compliment  when 
you  serve  them  perfect  food. 


BUTTERICK 
PATTERN 

Buy  patterns  at  the  nearest 
Butterick  agency.  But  if  this  is 
not  convenient,  they  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  at  40  cents  each  for 
Ladies’  or  Misses’  Dress  or  Coat 
patterns  and  30  cents  each  for  all 
other  patterns,  from  the  Main 
Office  of  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  Butterick  Building, 
New  York,  or  from  the  following 
branch  offices: 
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SOMETHING-AROUND- 


THE-CORNER 


in  one  of  Ills  infrequent,  queerly  tender  smiles. 
“When  do  you  start?”  he  asked. 

She  rolled  up  the  map  with  her  competent, 
work-hardened  fingers.  “Never,”  she  sighed, 
“as  long  as  I  keep  on  being  a  weak-kneed, 
sentimental  fool.” 

She  felt  tired,  as  if  for  years  she  had  served 
youth.  She  wanted  a  rest  from  the  egotism, 
the  insistent  desires  of  the  young.  A  thought 
that  had  not  come  to  her  in  a  long  time  flitted 
again  across  her  mind:  how  would  it  feel, 
just  for  once,  to  live,  not  vicariously,  through 
the  intense  emotions  of  others,  but  in  herself, 
beloved,  protected,  the  center  of  some  one's 
solar  system? 

“It’s  one  of  my  wards,”  she  explained.  “A 
tine  boy,  awfully  fond  of  him.  But  there’s 
a  girl,  I  can’t  quite  make  her  out  yet,  but 
she’s  ill,  and  I’ve  promised  to  look  after  her 
for  a  while.  So,  of  course,  I  can’t  go  until 
all  that’s  settled.” 

He  sat  himself  down  on  the  arm  of  the  other 
chair.  “That’s  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  always 
coming  up  with  you,  I  take  it — getting  some¬ 
body  settled.  Do  you  know  how  fortunate 
you  are?” 

QARAH’S  smile  was  a  trifle  wry.  "Do  you 
think  so?” 

“Fortunate,”  he  repeated  in  a  low  voice, 
looking  off  over  the  river  and  the  lonely  little 
riding-lights  of  boats,  “and  rather  remarkable.” 

He  had  started  back  toward  his  own  quarters 
when  to  Sarah’s  surprise  he  turned  abruptly 
and  came  back  to  her  chair. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  jerkily,  “that  girl — if 
there’s  anything  I  can  do  to  help,  just  let  me 
know,  will  you?  I — absurd,  of  course,  there’s 
nothing  I  can  do,  but  if  I  could,  I  should  like 
it.” 

He  turned  away  again  quickly,  and  she 
heard  him  murmur  the  word  “Atonement,”  as 
if  to  himself. 

It  was  the  very  next  morning  that  Daniel 
devoted  his  luncheon  hour  to  bringing  to¬ 
gether  Sarah  and  the  adored  Emily.  Emily 
lived  in  one  of  those  desolate  dwellings  in  the 
West  Forties  dedicated  to  a  defiant  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  an  odor  of  boiled  potatoes  and  an¬ 
cient  carpets.  A  servant  left  them  at  the 
door  of  Emily’s  room. 

With  her  first  glance  Sarah  knew  that, 
strangely  enough,  Daniel’s  rhapsody  had  been 
no  great  overstatement — Emily  was  remark¬ 
able.  Her  hair  was  piled  high  on  her  head, 
for  coolness,  over  the  thin  oval  of  a  lovely, 
delicate  face.  Her  eyes  seemed  enormous 
in  the  whiteness  of  her  face,  curiously  shadowy 
eyes,  staring  up  pt  Sarah  from  the  pillow  with 
a  certain  confusion  and  suffering  in  them,  as  if 
she  had  been  suddenly  awakened  from  un¬ 
happy  dreams. 

Sarah  noted  these  things,  but  afterward 
she  knew  that  weaving  in  and  out  of  her  ap¬ 
praisal  of  Daniel’s  Emily  was  a  persistent 
question.  Where  had  she  seen  this  girl  be¬ 
fore?  The  moment  she  recognized  this  puz¬ 
zlement  it  became  an  absurdity — of  course 
she  had  never  seen  her  before,  nor  any  girl 
like  her.  And  yet,  at  a  gesture,  a  tone  in  her 
voice,  the  puzzled  question  came  back  again. 
It  had  come  first  when  the  girl  sat  up  in  bed, 
holding  her  head  up  with  a  spark  of  spirit. 

“It  is  good  of  you,”  she  said  in  her  low  voice, 
with  her  hand  in  Sarah’s.  “But  I  am  not 
really  ill,  only  tired.  I  dare  say  that  to¬ 
morrow  I’ll  be  entirely  fit  again.  Will  you 
excuse  my  not  getting  up?” 

’j/ I1E  N  she  suddenly  lay  back  against  the 
pillows,  the  faint  color  that  had  come  into 
her  face  fading.  “Silly  of  me,”  she  smiled. 

“She’s  got  plenty  of  grit,”  thought  Sarah. 
“And  probably  a  will  of  her  own,  too'  With 
that  reddish-brown  hair  she’s  bound  to  have 
spirit.  Gray  eyes — I’m  glad  they're  not 
brown — she’s  never  going  to  show  all  she  feels. 

I  wonder  how  much  she  cares  for  Daniel? 
If  she’d  look  at  him  I’d  know.” 

But  after  the  first  ligh  ing  up  of  her  face 
and  her  little  cry  of  pleasure  as  Daniel  stepped 
into  the  room,  she  had  not  looked  at  him. 
It  seemed  to  Sarah  that  a  veil  dropped. over  her 
eyes  after  that  first  spontaneous  brightening. 

I-t  was  clear  that  Daniel  had  been  quite 
right  when  he  said  that  she  was  proud.  When 
Sarah,  glancing  about  the  cramped,  ill-fur¬ 
nished  room,  made  the  suggestion  that  had  been 
in  her  mind  since  the  day  before — that  Emily 
should  come  home  with  her  to  convalesce 
in  comfort — the  girl  protested  feverishly  that 
she  could  not  trouble  Daniel’s  friend  to  that 
extent,  she  would  be  up  and  back  at  work  in 
a  day  or  so;  that  she  didn’t  mind  the  room,  and 
so  on. 

“She  doesn’t  want  any  one  to  get  too  close 
to  her,”  thought  Sarah. 

Daniel  added  his  pleas  to  Sarah’s.  His 
smooth  brown  face  was  haggard  with  anxiety 
as  he  stood  looking  down  at  Emily. 

“That  old  shark  of  a  landlady  will  never 
look  after  you,  Emily,”  he  pleaded;  “and  I’ll 
lose  my  job  and  the  automobile  business  will 
go  to  smash  through  my  worrying  about  you. 
Can’t  you  let  us  take  care  of  you,  just  to  make 
me  happy,  Emily?” 

In  the  end  she  gave  in,  and  for  a  moment 
her  reserve  fell  away  as  she  caught  Sarah’s 
hand  with  a  sob.  “I  have  been  so  afraid,” 
she  wliis  per ed. 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
BOSTON,  MASS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 
ATLANTA,  GA., 
TORONTO,  CAN., 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA, 


2231-2249  South  Park  Ave. 
1201-3-5  Washington  Ave. 
105  Chauncy  Street 
609  Mission  Street 
79-89  Marietta  Street 
468  Wellington  Street,  West 
319  Elgin  Avenue 


4”HEY  transported  Emily  and  her  few  be¬ 
longings  from  the  dismal  house  to  the  airy 
quiet  of  Sarah’s  apartment.  In  the  bedroom 
opening  off  the  studio  living-room  they  in¬ 
stalled  her,  and  then  Daniel  stood  off  and 
gazed  at  her  with  a  grin  of  the  purest  felicity. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I’ll  be  able  to  sleep  to¬ 
night,  for  I’ll  know  you’re  safe!” 

Emily  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  his. 
“Please  don’t  care  so  much,  Daniel,”  she  whis¬ 
pered. 

His  face  sobered.  “Can’t  help  it,  Emmy. 
You’ve  got  me,  dear.  But  I’m  not  going  to 
worry  you  one  bit.  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  I’m  here.  When  you  need  me,  old  Daniel 
will  be  on  the  job!” 

Continued  on  page  60 
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BUY  THEM  MOW 

Tor  ou_r  Tree -lim.i  T  e  d. 
edition  book--Ptm  BrcTy”  yini 
Th^rmo'NM--  It  telLr  how  to  know 
rury”  and  kov  to  buy  the  be^t 
iaTiuorictble  fun/’  at  the  lea/t  cart 


1855 

Thiy  valuable  bool 
illuTtraieT  and  dey 
cribea’  Albrechi 
fur../’  of  world,  re 
nown .  The  howe  01 
Albrecht  1/  America’., 
leading  fur  houre 
and  their  fury  are 
Told  with  a  monel 
back  guaranty" 

.QJJALlTY  FURJ 
'AT  LOW  PRICE/ 


VJe  bug  mcrt  of  ou 
petty  direct  from 
the  trappers-  assur 
inq  qou  furs  ax  first  cost.  If  we  have  no 
dealer  in  -your  town  we  will  send  direct 
Send  lO*  postage  todag  for  catalog*  112 

E  .ALBRECHT  &  SON 

Sami  Tkul  Depl  B-2  Llinnes’ola 


latnaPfmnlo  Need  my  Nature-form 

LidlUC  I  CUpie  Extension  Shoe.  Makes 
both  feet  look  alike.  Ready  made  Shoes 
worn.  Possess  style,  comfort,  and  se¬ 
curity.  IV rite  for  Booklet. 

A.  B.  T.  SINN,  748  Bergen  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Sew  Easy 

It’s  so  easyto  sew  when  your 
machine  is  oiled  regularly  with 
3-in-One.  The  entire  mechanism 
fairly  hums.  Leg-and-back-weari- 
ness  from  hard  pumping  is  done 
away  with. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Machine  Oil 
penetrates  to  the  innermost  friction 
point  of  every  bearing.  Works  out 
accumulated  dirt  and  old  caked 

grease.  Has  the  viscosity  to  stay  in  the  bear¬ 
ings  and  lubricate  perfectly.  Won’t  dry  out. 
Non-gumming.  Non-acid.  Contains  no  grease. 
Prevents  rust  on  polished  metal  parts.  Makes 
painted  metal  shine.  Restores  the  beautiful  finish 
of  wooden  case  and  eliminates  surface  scratches. 
Use  on  a  new  machine  to  keep  it  new — on  an 
old  machine  to  make  it  act  and  look  like  new. 
Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,  165  CCS  Bdwy.,  N.Y. 


FREE  Generous 
sample  and  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Uses. 
A  postal  brings  both. 


Darkens  and  Beautifies 
Eyelashes  and  Eye¬ 
brows  Instantly 

Long,  thick,  dark  eye¬ 
lashes  and  well-form- 
e d  eyeb rows  give 
charm,  beauty  and 
wonderful  expression 
to  your  eyes. 
“Maybelline”  makes, 
them  appear  naturally 
long,  thick  and  luxuri¬ 
ant.  Applied  in  one  min¬ 
ute.  Perfectly  harmless. 
Used  and  recommended  by  Stars  of 
the  Stage  and  Screen  and  all  beautiful  women  everywhere, 
why  not  you?  We  know  that  you  will  be  delightfully 
surprised  at  the  wonderful  improvement  after  the  first 
application. 

75c  at  Your  Dealer’s  or  Direct  from  Us. 

To  avoid  disappointment  with  imitations,  always  look 
for  the  picture  of  “THE  MAYBELL  GIRL,”  as  above, 
on  every  box  of  genuine  “ Maybelline .  ” 

MAYBELL  LABORATORIES 
4303*35  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago  r 

ism’MZd& 
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YOU’LL  never  know  how 
much  flavor  salt  can  have 
until  you  use  Morton  Salt. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  ordinary  salt, 
sometimes,  to  get  the  zest  you 
want.  But  just  a  pinch  of  Mon 
ton’s  will  do  the  trick. 

That’s  because  Morton  Salt  is 
all  salt;  made  in  crystal  cubes 
to  keep  that  natural  tangy  salt 
flavor  intact  for  your  cooking. 

Another  big  ad  vantage  —  Mon 
ton  Salt  pours  in  any  weather. 
It  never  sticks  in  cellars  or  cakes 
in  the  handy  blue  pantry  package. 

An  ideal  salt  for  any  purpose — 
so  convenient,  so  economical. 

“The  Salt  of  the  Earth" 

Morton  Salt  Company 

Chicago 


MORTO  NS 

SALT 
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Nestle’s  Food  Co.  ^°'  ^  asac^ena>  Calif. 

Am  enclosing  a  picture  of  my  baby  girl, 
Harriet  Lucretia  Freeman,  who  was  raised  on 
Nestle’s  Food.  Have  been  feeding  her  Nestle’s 
Food  daily  and  now,  at  15  months,  she  weighs 
32  pounds  and  is  full  of  life.  I  have,  and  al¬ 
ways  will,  recommend  Nestle’s  to  any  mother. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Walter  Freeman 
203  Oak  Lawn 

^TESTLE’S  is  a  complete  milk  food.  The 
^  ^  milk  is  in  it  and  is  already  modified. 
It  is  easy  to  digest  and  easier  to  prepare. 

FREE  TO  MOTHERS: 

A  trial  package — enough  for  12  feedings — and  a 
valuable  book  for  mothers.  Address  Dept.  F  13. 

NESTLE’S  FOOD  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


I  II  say  he  liked  his  Choo-Choo ! 


THE 

SAFETY  COASTER 
Here’s  a  coaster  wagon 
that  we  are  proud  of. 
Eook  at  the  tongue  that 
can  be  bent  back  for  easy 
steering.  And  when  the 
tongue  is  pulled  back  all 
the  way  there’s  a  sure- 
enough  brake  which 
operates  on  the  back 
wheels.  We  are  the  sole 
makers  of  this  “  S  afet y 
Coaster”  and  also  of  the 
Columbian  Coaster 
Wagon.”  Ask  to  see  them 
when  you  get  your  Choo- 
Choo  Car. 


“The  instant  his  eyes  lighted  on  that  little 
Choo-Choo  Car  on  Christmas  morning,  he 
wanted  to  get  aboard  ! 

“He  stayed  on  board  too,  while  we  toured 
him  around  to  see  his  other  presents. 

“And  there  was  some  picnic  that  night  when 
we  wouldn’t  let  him  take  ‘Choo’  to  bed  with 
him!” 

Make  sure  you  get  a  real 

(°eoo(°hoo4°ar 

The  name’s  stamped  right  on  the  seat  where  you  can 
easily  see  it.  It  pays  to  malce  sure  because  your  young¬ 
ster  will  like  it  more  than  any  other  and  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  its  durability  and  strength. 

The  horse’s  head  with  the  wiggly  ears  is  made  of  five- 
ply  hardwood  veneer.  The  wheels  are  solid  pieces  of 
hard,  rock-maple  and  there  are  two  of  them  in  front  to 
prevent  upsets.  The  seat  is  a  single  piece  of  selected 
basswood. 

Write  us  if  your  regular  toy  store  does  not  carry 
Choo-Choos. 

THE  WILKINSON  MFG.  CO. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

T.  •*?«*•*■  • 


Good  Times  and  New  Clothes  for  You 

No  longer  will  you  have  to  envy  your  neighbors  and  friends 
their  good  times  at  the  theater,  dances,  the  many  amusements 
which  you  now  can  not  afford.  No  longer  will  you  have  to 
envy  their  smart-looking  clothes.  No  longer  will  you  have  to 
stay  at  home  and  see  others  enjoying  the  things  you  love. 

At  last 

Your  dreams  can  be  realized!  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  have  all  the  money  you 
want  for  fun  and  clothes.  At  last  you  can  be  independent — have  your  own  money 
to  spend— lots  of  it.  Our  money-making  plan  is  providing  happiness  and  good  times 
for  thousands  of  girls  and  women.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  give  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  acting  as  our  subscription  representative  in  your 
vicinity.  You  work  whenever  you  like  and  we  pay  you  liberally  in  commissions 
and  salary — $25,  $50,  $100  a  month  can  be  yours.  You  need  no  experience.  You 
begin  making  money  just  as  soon  as  you  hear  from  us.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now 
for  particulars — without  obligation — to 

Manager,  Staff  Agencies  Division,  Box  614,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 


Continued  from  page  5  S 

SOMETHIN  G' AROU  ND~ 
THE-CORNER 


He  beckoned  Sarah  into  the  hall  as  he  left. 
“Don’t  you  think  she’s  a  darling,  Sarah?  She 
isn’t — awfully  sick,  is  she?” 

His  anxious  boy’s  eyes  clung  to  Sarah's 
face.  And  as  once  before,  she  felt  that  in¬ 
explicable  sinking  of  the  heart. 

“Daniel,  has  she  got  somet  hing  on  her  mind? 
Is  something  worrying  her,  do  you  happen  to 
know?” 

His  face  appeared  to  set  and  grow  older, 
but  his  eyes  met  hers  without  a  shadow  of 
evasion.  “That’s  what  I’d  give  a  good  deal 
to  know.  In  fact,  I’ve  got  to  know,  for  I — 
oh,  Sarah!” — his  hands  clutched  hers  despair¬ 
ingly — “I  love  her  so!” 

gARAH  only  smiled  tenderly.  She  knew  that 

he  was  at  once  relieved  and  embarrassed 
by  his  outburst,  and  she  gave  him  time  to  re¬ 
cover.  It  was  in  the  somewhat  unhappy 
pause  that  followed  that  an  incident  occurred 
to  which  afterward  they  were  to  attach  the 
greatest  importance.  But  at  the  time  it  was 
only  an  annoying  interruption,  and  passed 
almost  unnoticed. 

First  there  came  the  janitor  shambling  along 
the  hall,  and  close  behind  him  (here  walked, 
with  a  lithe  and  catlike  step,  a  young  man  who 
at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  unusually  tanned 
by  the  sun.  At  second  glance,  however,  one 
saw  that  this  hue  of  complexion  was  not  the 
brown  of  sunburn,  but  a  curious  olive  pal¬ 
lor  tinged  with  the  merest  hint  of  bronze.  It 
was  a  singularly  beautiful  and  quite  un- 
Anglo-Saxon  coloring.  In  fact  the  young 
man,  in  spite  of  his  tightly  fitting  clothes, 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  an 
expensive  Continental  tailor,  had  something  of 
the  romantic  handsomeness  of  a  more  opulent, 
more  pagan  world  than  this. 

He  might  have  been  a  sophisticated  farm, 
or  an  educated  satyr.  His  golden-brown  eyes 
had  a  singular  suave  glitter  as  he  looked 
casually  about  him. 

“Miss  Cabot,”  explained  the  janitor,  “this 
hero  gentleman  wants  to  sublease  one  of  the 
small  apartments.  I  thought  I’d  best  show 
him  the  Jennings  studio — Mr.  Jennings  he 
wrote  mo  to  let  it  if  I  had  a  chance.” 

The  young  man  bowed  to  Sarah  rather  lower 
than  is  usual  and  took  a  card  from  his  pocket. 
“I  am  a  student  at  your  university,”  he  said. 
“My  reference - ” 

He  tendered  the  card  to  Sarah  who  read 
the  Wall  Street  address  of  a  firm  dealing  in 
Oriental  art,  and  underneath  a  line  or  two: 
“This  is  to  introduce  Mr.  A.  Da  Silva  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  India,  to  the  good  Mall  and  favor  of  our 
friends.” 

“J’M  SURE  it  will  be  all  right,”  remarked 

Sarah  with  the  unsuspicious  cordiality  of 
Greenfields. 

Mr.  Da  Silva  waved  a  supple  hand  on  which 
blazed  an  amazing  ruby  set  in  the  coils  of  a 
platinum  snake.  "I  like  this  house  very  well,” 
he  said.  He  had  a  careful  English  accent, 
but  he  spoke  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Britisher,  with  each  word  sharply  detached 
from  the  last,  which  gave  a  slightly  chattering 
effect.  “I  wish  only  quiet  for  my  studies. 
You  perhaps  live  here  also?”  he  turned  to 
Daniel. 

Daniel  had  been  standing  with  his  hand  on 
the  knob  of  the  door  to  Sarah’s  sitting-room, 
and  now  with  an  unconscious  gesture  he 
pulled  the  door  to.  He  was  scarcely  aware  of 
the  movement,  but  it  was  as  if  something  in 
his  subconsciousness  did  not  respond  hospi¬ 
tably  to  Mr.  Da  Silva. 

"No,”  he  said  rather  shortly.  “I  ll  run 
along  now,”  he  added  to  Sarah.  “Be  in  to¬ 
morrow.  Telephone  me  if  you  need  any¬ 
thing.” 

Sarah,  with  a  nod  of  the  head  to  the  young 
man  from  Bombay,  opened  her  door,  leaving 
him  standing  there  inclined  from  the  waist, 
deferentially. 

She  crossed  her  sitting-room  to  Emily’s 
room,  but  on  the  threshold  she  stopped  short , 
a  cheerful  word  frozen  on  her  lips.  Emily 
had  started  upright  in  bed,  her  eyes  enor¬ 
mously  wide  and  staring,  as  if  something 
had  awakened  her  suddenly  from  sleep.  The 
light  from  the  shaded  lamp  revealed  in  her 
face  an  intense  and  startled  terror. 

CHE  thrust  out  her  arms  before  her.  resis¬ 
tance  and  abhorrence  in  the  gesture.  “  Close 
the  door!  Lock  it!  Lock  it,  quick!”  sho 
gasped  sharply. 

“But,  my  dear!”  protested  Sarah,  “there’s 
no  one  here.  I’m  alone - ” 

Before  she  could  cross  the  room  to  put  a 
reassuring  hand  on  the  girl,  Emily  had  thrown 
back  the  covers  and  was  scrambling  out  of 
bed.  The  whole  effect  of  the  movement  was 
a  sort  of  sleep-walking  terror,  although  she 
was  wide  awake,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door. 

“But  I  heard — I  heard — ”  she  panted.  Then 
as  if  making  a  supreme  effort  to  control  her¬ 
self,  she  stood  upright,  her  hands  clenched. 
The  next  instant  she  had  swayed  forward  and 
without  another  word  had  fainted  quietly  in 
Sarah’s  arms. 

Continued  in  the  January  Delineator 


ANGEL 

]fOW  long  my  hour  of  work  I  do  not  know — 
I  only  know  I  may  not  ask  for  rest; 

I  must  entreat  toil  as  a  heavenly  guest, 

An  angel  in  the  house,  at  whose  behest 
I  run  on  needed  errands  to  and  fro 
And  so  keep  youth  within  my  veins,  nor  fail 
Into  disease  with  every  passing  ail. 

An  angel  in  the  house,  to  bless  my  bread, 
And  smooth  the  pillow  nightly  for  my  head! 

— Mary  Stewart  Cutting 


IT  keeps  the  little  folks 
warm  and  comfortable, 
this  new 

HATCHWAY 

SLUMBER  SUIT 

A  row  of  buttons  down  the  back  is 
uncomfortable  to  lie  on,  and  dangerous 
because  they  mill  come  undone  and 
expose  the  little  body  to  sudden  chills. 
One  button  on  the  shoulder  is  much 
simpler  and  more  sensible,  and  of  course 
doesn’t  need  constant  repairing. 

This  slumber  suit  is  made  only  in  a  soft,  warm, 
heavy  cotton  fabric  very  slightly  fleeced  on  the 
inside.  All  sizes  are  made  with  feet  and  a 
roomy  drop  seat.  This  garment  is  featured  at 
the  best  stores  everywhere,  but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  anil  quickly,  send  remittance  with 
instructions  to  our  mill  at  Albany,  New  York, 
and  you  will  be  supplied  direct,  delivery  pre¬ 
paid  anywhere.  In  ordering,  specify  an  ample 
size,  as  the  suit  should  fit  loosely  while  the 
child  is  sleeping.  For  that  reason  it  is  made 
in  even  ages  only. 

Age  2— $1.50  Age  4— $1.60  Age  6— $1.70 
Age  8- $1.80  Age  10— S1.90 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  well-known  Hatch  One-Button 
Union  Suit 

Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co. 

Albany  Dept.  C  New  York 


J l 'rile  for  our  beautifully  illustrat'  d 
catalogue  and  easy  payment  plan 


We  Challenge  Comparisons 


VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  COMPANY 

148  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Piano  Magnificent 

Superb  in  construction,  perfect 
in  tone  qualities,  magnificent  in 
its  beauty,  the  Vose  Grand  Piano 
at  its  moderate  price  will  appeal 
strongly  to  those  who  will  in¬ 
vestigate  carefully  before  buying 
a  piano. 
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Gordon  Dilworth 

REAL 

ORANGE 

MARMALADE 

tna.de  from  wild  bitter  oranges. 

Superior  in  Quality  and  Flavor 
AT  YOUR  DEALER 
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Shorter  Hours  —  More  Play 

A  Biscuitry  Pledge  to  Women 

By  AGNES  CARROLL  HAYWARD 


‘A  man  may  work  from  sun  to  sun 
But  a  woman’s  work  is  never  done!’ 


Housekeeping  is  what  you 

make  it;  you  master  it  or  it  mas¬ 
ters  you. 

The  woman  who  makes  the  most  of 
life,  who  puts  family  and  friends  ahead 
of  menial  tasks  is  the  woman  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  many  housekeeping 
helps  now  available. 

Electric  appliances  have  done  much 
to  lighten  daily  tasks  and  will  do  more. 
In  many  departments  of  the  household 
modern  methods  are  turning  work  hours 
into  play  hours. 

Yet  baking — the  greatest  bugbear  of 
all — still  haunts  the  woman  who  has  not 
utilized  biscuitry  to  the  utmost. 

Here’s  a  whole  family  of  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company  helpers,  the  most  loyal  in 
the  world,  whose  solemn  pledge  to  the 
woman  who  adopts  them  is  “Shorter 
Hours  and  More  Play.”  And  this  very 
slogan  contains  the  remedy  for  most  of 
the  unhappy  homes  of  today! 

Where  biscuitry  is  allowed  to  serve 
there  is  never  an  emergency.  Hospi¬ 
tality  is  the  heart  of  such  a  home. 
Guests  are  always  welcome,  and  the  good 
man  o’  the  house  feels  he  can  introduce 
an  eleventh  hour  guest  without  notice 
and  without  embarrassing  the  larder. 

Even  the  junior  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  can  plan  all  sorts  of  informal  good 
times  without  troubling  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household. 

Formal  affairs  are  always  faultlessly 
served  by  all  members  of  the  biscuitry 
family,  crisp  and  clean  from  thei  r 
In-er-seal  Trade  Mark  packages.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  convenience  is  in  their 
ever  readiness  to  serve  any  part  of  any 
meal  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Uneeda  Biscuit,  of  course,  for  rarebit 
parties,  but  if  you  don’t  want  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  a  rarebit,  here’s  some¬ 
thing  just  as  good — in  less  than  half  the 
time : 

On  each  Uneeda  Biscuit  place  a  thin 
slice  of  American  Cheese,  a  bit  smaller 
than  the  biscuit.  Sprinkle  with  paprika 
and  place  in  hot  oven  until  cheese  is 
melted,  or  under  gas  broiler  or  electric 
grill,  if  you  prefer.  They’re  the  best 
things  ever  with  coffee. 

Saltines  may  be  treated  the  same  way 
and  are  delicious  with  salad,  but  you 
don’t  even  have  to  go  to  that  much  work 
unless  you  want  something  hot,  because 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  members 
of  this  family— Cheese  Wafers — serves 
the  salad  course  just  as  gracefully  as  after- 
dinner  coffee.  Then,  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise,  watch  the  impression  that  is  made 
when  these  same  Cheese  Wafers  serve  a 
cream  soup! 

For  a  really  dainty  sandwich  try 
Cheese  Wafers  spread  with  minced 
chicken  and  mayonnaise.  They  are  in¬ 
describably  good. 

Or,  serve  Cheese  Wafers  instead  of 
cheese  with  pies  and  tarts  when  you  want 
something  new  and  delicious. 

Speaking  of  tarts— do  you  know 
Uneeda  Biscuit  make  the  best  tarts  you 
ever  tasted?  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  to 
a  very  soft  froth,  adding  a  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  for  each  egg  white. 
Drop  a  spoonful  of  jelly,  preserve  or 
lemon  pie  filling  on  each  Uneeda  Biscuit, 
cover  with  white  of  egg,  and  put  in  me¬ 
dium  hot  oven  until  lightly  browned. 
Serve  immediately. 

Half  a  preserved  apricot  carefully 
drained  will  make  an  unusually  good 
filling,  and  fresh  strawberries  or  other 
small  fruits  are  beyond  compare. 

Just  imagine  tarts  “made  while  you 
wait”!  And  imagine  crust  that  is  al¬ 
ways  light  and  flaky.  Then  go  on  and 
figure  the  saving  in  time  and  trouble,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  the  family  over 
this  new  dessert. 

Then,  there’s  the  most  fascinating  des¬ 
sert  that  nearly  every  one  of  the  biscuitry 


family  can  make.  Try  this  when  you 
want  something  really  extra. 

Dip  marshmallows  in  a  little  cream, 
place  on  top  of  vanilla  or  chocolate  wafers 
and  put  in  hot  oven  or  under  gas  broiler 
until  marshmallows  are  toasted  a  light 
brown.  Serve  immediately.  Can’t  you 
just  taste  Zu  Zu  Ginger  Snaps  this  way? 
To  say  nothing  of  Social  Tea  Biscuit, 
Tokens,  Five  O’Clock  Tea  Biscuit,  Co- 
coanut  Dainties  and  many,  many  others! 

The  next  time  you  serve  tea,  don’t 
spend  hours  worrying  about  the  menu 
and  more  hours  preparing  for  it.  _  An  as¬ 
sortment  of  marshmallow  dainties  may 
be  made  in  less  than  ten  minutes  and  will 
solve  the  refreshment  problem  to  every¬ 
one’s  entire  satisfaction. 

Shortcake,  too,  that  temperamental 
dessert  so  seldom  as  light-hearted  as  it 
should  be,  no  longer  demands  an  hour’s 
time  to  make  and  bake.  Lorna  Doone 
Biscuit,  plus  a  little  fruit  and  a  little 
cream,  turn  the  trick  in  five  minutes — ten 
if  you  wish  to  heat  the  Biscuit  before 
putting  them  together  with  the  fruit. 

Did  you  ever  try  mixing  fruits  for  your 
shortcakes?  A  little  chopped  pineapple 
will  give  bananas  a  new  meaning,  and 
will  help  out  almost  any  canned  fruit. 

Then  there’s  a  prune  shortcake  that’s 
really  very  worth  while.  Remove  the 
pits  from  stewed  prunes,  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  add  a  little  lemon  juice  or 
pineapple  juice.  Use  with  Lorna  Doone 
Biscuit  and  whipped  cream — and  be  sure 
you  have  enough  for  a  second  helping. 
A  few  dried  apricots  cooked  with  the 
prunes  make  another  good  shortcake 
combination — always  with  Lorna  Doone 
Biscuit,  of  course,  for  the  best  results. 

Then  there  is  the  rest  of  the  biscuitry 
family  that  everyone  knows — and  whose 
uses  are  without  number.  Nabisco, 
Ramona,  Anola,  Lotus,  are  the  most 
satisfying  servers  for  the  most  formal 
occasions.  Ice  creams,  ices  and  bever¬ 
ages  are  incomplete  without  them,  and 
the  simplest  meal  becomes  a  festive  affair 
because  of  their  presence. 

Fig  Newtons  need  no  introduction  or 
endorsement  as  quite  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  cake-and-fruit  dessert  obtainable,  but 
for  a  new  way  of  serving  cut  in  thin  strips 
with  a  sharp  knife,  pile  strips  log-cabin 
style  and  fill  center  with  whipped  cream. 
Top  with  a  cherry  or  bit  of  currant 
jelly. 

But  life  isn’t  all  desserts — just  or  other¬ 
wise — so  there  are  members  of  the  bis¬ 
cuitry  family  to  wish  you  a  cheery  good 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table.  For  a 
hot- weather  breakfast  there  couldn’t  be 
anything  better  than  fruit  with  Uneeda 
Biscuit,  Oysterettes,  Graham  or  Oatmeal 
Crackers  and  a  bowl  of  half-and-half. 
Or,  if  you  like  a  hot  breakfast,  try  Zwie¬ 
back  with  hot  milk  or  a  hot  cream  sauce. 
It’s  delicious  as  French  Toast,  too,  when 
dipped  in  egg  and  milk  and  fried.  Serve 
with  maple  syrup  or  marmalade. 

There  are  so  many  other  talented  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  great  family  that  you  won’t 
have  time  to  tire  of  any  one  of  them — - 
as  if  you  could!  With  their  help  you 
may  have  a  different  dessert  every  day 
of  the  year,  a  sandwich  for  any  occasion, 
the  entire  “makings”  for  a  picnic,  tea, 
or  after-theatre  supper.  And  all  without 
one  bit  of  baking! 

On  your  next  trip  to  the  grocery  adopt 
every  member  of  the  biscuitry  family  in 
sight.  Install  them  in  a  convenient 
home  on  your  pantry  shelf — always  within 
reach  of  even  the  smallest  member  of  the 
family — and  give  them  full  sway.  Never 
be  without  them  and  you’ll  never  be 
without  help  of  the  most  satisfying 
kind. 

Housekeeping  will  cease  to  be  dis¬ 
couraging.  Hours  will  be  saved.  And 
the  whole  family  will  reflect  your  cheer¬ 
ier  attitude  toward  life. 


The  Appetizing  Trio 

Uneeda  Biscuit 
N.  B.  C.  Graham  Crackers 
Butter  Thin  Biscuit 

the  first,  the  world’s  perfect  soda 
cracker. 

the  second,  the  wdiolesome,  strength- 
building  cracker  in  which  graham 
flour  makes  a  new  appeal. 

the  third,  the  biscuit  in  which  the 
taste  of  fine  creamery  butter  is  appar¬ 
ent  with  every  bite. 

Kept  as  fresh  as  they’re  made  in  the 
famous  In-er-seal  Trade  Mark  package. 
NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


. 
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Sfp dust  f/iQ  T/iing for  Cfirisfmas 

The  very  best  gift  for  the  very  best  family  (your  folks) 
that  you  could  possibly  select.  Useful,  handsome  and 
typical  of  Christmas  because  it  ever  shines  Good  Cheer. 
You  may  look  long  and  diligently,  but  you  will  never 
find  a  more  pleasing  gift  for  your  whole  household  than  the 

(pieman  Quick-Lite 


The  Sunshine  of  the  Night** 


Let  this  wonderful  lamp  brighten  the  annual  family  gathering  this 
year.  Then  let  its  beautiful,  800  candle-power,  pure  white  radiance 
go  right  on  shining  gladness  throughout  all  the  home  evenings  to  come. 

More  than  20.000  merchants  sell  the  Quick-Lite.  U.  S.  Price  $10.50;  in 
Canada  $13.50.  If  you  do  not  find  them  on  sale,  send  us  a  merchant’s 
name  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  your  Quick-Lite  in  time  for 
Christmas.  Write  to  Department  B-3. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

Wichita  St.  Paul  Toledo  Dallas  Los  Angeles 

Atlanta  Chicago  Canadian  Factory.  Toronto 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off! 

No  Pain  at  All 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone” 


upon  that  bothersome  corn,  in¬ 
stantly  it  stops  hurting;  then 
shortly  you  lift  that  sore,  touchy 
corn  right  off,  root  and  all,  without 
the  slightest  pain  or  soreness. 

End  Any  Corn — Anywhere! 

Tiny  bottles  of  “FREEZONE” 
cost  but  few  cents — drug  stores 


■  Af-E. 


THE  “TREO”  GIRDLE 

MADE  entirely  of  porous  woven  surgical  elustic 
web,  which  “gives’  ’  freely  to  every  movement 
of  the  body,  yet  firmly  holds  the  figure.  Lends 
grace  with  absolute  comfort.  Our  patented  method 
of  construction  and  character  of  materials  used, 
make  it  equal  y  desirable  for  street,  dancing, 
evening  or  sport  wear;  white  or  flesh  tint.  Retail 
Misses’  lengths,  $5.00  to  $7.00;  Adults’  lengths, 
$5.50  to  $15.00. 

CAUTION.  The  TREO  GIRDLE  has  the  fea¬ 
ture  strip  of  elastic  above  the  elastic  waist-line 
band  and,  therefore,  supports  the  body  above  and 
below  the  waist -line.  Other  similar  aU-elastic  gar¬ 
ments  are  simply  hip-confiners,  and  Not  Elastic  Corsets. 
Tf  your  dealer  cannot  supp'y  you,  write  for  FREE 
Booklet,. 

TREO  “Paraknit”  Brassiere 

is  made  of  “Paraknit,”  a  new  kind  of  light  weight,  open 
work,  elastic  material,  invented  by  us,  which  is  very,  very 
flexible,  extremely  stylish,  and  healthful. 

Reinforced  elastic  diaphragm  strip  at  lower 
edge  supports  and  reduces  diaphragm  without  pressure,  and 
is  a  very  great  advantage.  Retail  $3  and  $3.50  at 
dealers ,  or  un~ite  for  illustrated  booklet. 

TREO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

160- D  Fifth  Avenue . New  York 

In  Canada  Address ,  EISMAN  &  CO.,  Toronto 


She  AlbElastic  Corset 

(  With  the  Fea  hire  Sir  ft/ 


— I  Reinforced  Diaphragm  Strip ) 


Continued  from  page  It 

THE  MAGIC  WREATH 


few  and  far  between  in  tlie  little  restaurant, 
and  the  fund  grew  slowly.  Annie  had  hoped 
to  save  enough  by  Christmas — a  wonderful 
surprise  for  Ned.  It  would  enable  the  little 
boy  to  move  from  one  room  to  another  of  the 
tiny  flat  which  they  occupied  with  their  aunt. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  good  to  Neddy,  but  she 
couldn’t  stop  her  work  to  amuse  the  boy,  and 
the  outlook  from  one  window  grew  tiresome 
day  after  day.  Annie  had  already  selected 
the  chair  at  the  big  hospital-supply  place;  but 
tips  had  been  fewer  than  ever,  it  seemed,  of  late, 
so  she  accepted  the  young  man’s  quarter 
gratefully.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  chair  a 
little  nearer,  though  in  her  heart  she  knew 
that  the  weeks  to  come  could  never,  never 
supply  the  eight  dollars  and  forty  cents  still 
needed  to  make  the  sum  complete. 

'I’O-N IGHT,  as  Annie  surveyed  the  almost 
empty  room,  shesighed.  There  would  be  no 
tip  from  the  chorus  girl  or  drug  clerk,  and  for 
some  weeks  there  had  been  a  scarcity  of  the 
men  in  evening  clothes  who  left  their  change 
behind.  Even  the  young  man  and  the  girl 
artist  had  been  absent.  They  had  dined 
once,  some  two  weeks  after  the  time  the  girl 
displayed  her  pretty  pictures.  The  man  had 
carried  a  suitcase,  as  if  he  were  going  some¬ 
where.  He  looked,  it  seemed  to  Annie,  a 
little  sober;  but  the  girl  was  radiant.  The 
restaurant  happened  to  be  crowded  at  the 
time,  so  Annie  heard  none  of  their  conver¬ 
sation,  though  as  they  were  leaving  she  caught 
the  words: 

“Will  you  scorn  this  humble  clining-place 
hereafter,  my  lady?” 

His  voice  sounded  as  if  lie  spoke  in  fun,  and 
the  girl  laughed  gaily  in  reply,  and  lifted  a 
face  which  shone  as  Annie  had  never  seen  it 
shine.  Yet  she  knew  that  for  some  reason  the 
sight  hurt  the  man  a  little;  though  he  didn’t 
forget  his  good-night  smile  to  Annie — nor 
the  quarter! 

Annie  had  seen  the  girl  twice  since  then. 
She  came  with  another  man,  a  fact  which 
made  the  loyal  little  waitress  angry.  And 
the  girl  artist  was  wearing  a  new  coat;  a  soft, 
warm  blue,  winch  blended  wonderfully  with 
her  eyes.  Once  she  carried  her  portfolio, 
though  she  said  nothing  this  time  about 
“pot-boilers.”  She  displayed  her  pictures 
with  a  certain  pride ;  not  an  unbecoming  pride, 
but  as  if  she  had  done  something  worthy,  and 
the  man  seemed  as  pleased  as  she. 

THAT  he  admired  the  girl  as  much  as  he  ad- 
A  mired  the  pictures  was  quite  evident.  The 
girl  saw  that  too,  and  liked  it,  thought  Annie 
sadly.  After  they  left  she  had  a  fierce  desire 
to  throw  the  stranger’s  tip  into  the  garbage. 
It  was  only  a  dime,  yet  the  man  was  wearing 
a  fur  coat,  and  a  gorgeous  pin  in  his  scarf, 
the  like  of  which  was  never  worn  by  Annie’s  idol! 

Annie  was  remembering  this,  and  wondering 
what  had  become  of  her  young  man,  when  the 
chorus  girl  arose  hastily  and  departed.  Rather 
listlessly  Annie  cleared  away  her  dishes  and 
made  the  table  neat  for  the  next  comer.  Annie 
was  glad  there  was  no  tip,  because  she  had 
seen  the  worn  gloves  of  the  little  chorus-girl. 
She  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  where,  even 
above  the  scent  of  turkey,  was  the  scent  of 
evergreen.  Dan  Mahoney  had  left  an  arm¬ 
ful  in  the  corner:  Ground  pine,  hemlock  with 
its  tiny  cones,  and  some  scarlet  berries.  In 
odd  moments  Annie  had  been  fashioning  a 
wreath  to  brighten  things  for  the  little  brother, 
There  was  no  hope  now  for  the  wheel-chair. 
Six  dollars  was  still  lacking,  and  it  was  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  It  was  just  another  of  Annie’s 
dreams  come  to  naught.  Perhaps  by  Easter — 
She  lifted  the  wreath  to  gaze  at  it  admiringly. 

“Handsome,  ain’t  it?”  praised  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
honey,  busily  stirring  gravy  at  the  range.  “If 
I’d  known  you  had  such  a  knack  at  makin’ 
wreaths  I’d  have  had  you  do  some  for  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  They  look  real  cheerful.” 

“Annie,”  called  one  of  the  other  waitresses, 
“there’s  some  one  at  your  table.” 

A  NNIE  laid  down  the  wreath  and  hurried 
to  her  duties.  At  the  doorway  she  stopped 
short.  For  there  was  the  girl  artist  and  the 
man — Annie’s  man.  not  the  stranger  in  the 
fur  coat!  They  were  sitting  at  their  accus¬ 
tomed  table,  and  Annie  saw  at  once  that  the 
girl  wore  a  new  hat:  a  lovely  hat  that  seemed 
just  made  for  the  blue  coat.  And  her  face 
was  joyous  and  triumphant  and  sparkling. 
Annie  had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty. 

Her  joy  seemed  to  be  contagious,  because 
despite  certain  tired  lines  about  his  eyes,  the 
man  looked  happy  too.  They  didn’t  either 
of  them  notice  Annie,  or  seem  in  a  hurry  for 
their  supper.  They  just  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  little  table  until  the  man  said  sud¬ 
denly: 

“It’s  becoming,  Ruth.” 

“My  hat?”  questioned  the  girl,  her  eyes 
sparkling. 

‘I  was  speaking  of  success,”  answered  the 
man  “but  the  hat’s  a  corker.” 

The  girl  laughed  She  rested  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  her  pretty  chin  cupped  in  her  hands. 

“It’s  the  first  hat  I’ve  had  in  years.  I  was 
extravagant,  but  I  just  had  to  have  my  fling. 
And  my  coat — did  you  see  the  coat,  Don?” 

“Yes,”  smiled  the  man.  “I’m  not  blind. 
You’ll  soon  be  too  grand  for  the  likes  o’  me.” 

“You!”  laughed  the  girl  “The  most  suc¬ 
cessful - ” 

“Hush!”  the  man  commanded.  “We  didn’t 
come  to  talk  of  me.  Why,  there’s  Annie! 
Merry  Christmas,  Annie.  What  shall  we  eat 
to-night.’” 

ANNIE’S  heart  grew  warm.  He  hadn’t 
changed  a  mite!  He  made  her  feel  somehow 
as  if  she  belonged.  And  the  girl  artist  was 
smiling  a  welcome,  too.  For  the  first  time 
since  she  gave  up  her  dream  about  the  chair 
Annie’s  heart  felt  light. 

“Merry  Christmas,”  she  responded.  “There’s 
some  fine  roast  turkey  in  the  oven,  and  fresh 
celery  and  mashed  potatoes  with  not  a  lump 
in  ’em,  sir,  and  mixed  with  cream.  And  there’s 
cranberry  sauce,  and  squash  pie  that  just 
melts  in  your  mouth,  sir,  and - ” 


The  young  man  laughed.  “I  tell  you  what, 
Annie,”  he  said  gaily,  “just  you  bring  us  a 
dinner!  Bring  whatever  you  think  best. 
Tins  is  a  celebration  and  we’ll  leave  it  all  to 
you.  Don’t  you  worry  a  bit  about  expenses." 

The  girl  artist  laughed  at  this,  and  suddenly 
Annie  felt  that  she  was  hostess,  and  must  give 
them  the  best  of  everything.  When  she  came 
back,  they  were  talking  earnestly,  and  as  she 
served  them  she  caught  scraps  of  the  conver¬ 
sation.  The  girl  had  given  the  man  a  little 
note-book  and  he  was  examining  some  tiny 
sketches. 

“You  catch  the  idea,  Don?”  she  questioned 
anxiously. 

The  man  nodded,  and  turned  a  page.  Annie 
hoped  he  wouldn’t  let  the  dinner  cool. 

“That’s  fine,”  he  commented  warmly, 
“fine.  I’m  proud  of  you,  Ruth.  It’s  always 
darkest  before  dawn,  isn’t  it?  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  night  you  showed  me  those  pot¬ 
boilers — the  ladies  with  the  teeth?  You  were 
discouraged;  and  only  the  next  week —  Well, 
we  must  eat  tliis  delicious  dinner  anyway!” 

When  Annie  came  again  within  hearing, 
they  were  still  talking  about  the  girl’s  work 
It  was  plain  that  the  subject  absorbed  her, 
and  the  man  listened  raptly,  though  at  times 
it  seemed  to  Annie  that  he  wasn’t  hearing 
anything,  but  just  watching  the  dimples  come 
and  go  in  the  girl’s  cheeks.  Then  suddenly 
he  changed  the  subject. 

“TAO  YOU  know,”  he  said,  leaning  forward 
^  and  looking  at  the  girl  intently,  “I  was  hor¬ 
ribly  afraid  I’d  miss  you.  I  tried  to  get  back 
yesterday  and  couldn’t  make  it.  I  thought 
surely  you’d  go  home  for  Christmas.” 

The  girl  colored.  It  almost  seemed  that  a 
shadow  flitted  across  the  brightness  of  her 
face. 

“I — I  was  going,”  she  hesitated,  “but  the 
Murrays  invited  me  to  Christmas  dinner 
Gerald  Murray  wanted  to  talk  about  some 
work,  a — a  big  chance,  Don — illustrations  for 
a  book  of  Carey  Jackson's — just  my  style, 
you  know,  and—  Well,  I  hated  to  lose  the 
chance  to  talk  things  over  quietly.  Maybe 
I’ll  run  home  for  a  Sunday  soon.” 

The  man  didn't  meet  her  eyes.  Ho  sat 
still  for  a  moment,  looking  down  thought¬ 
fully  at  his  plate,  then  said: 

“I  saw  your  mother  a  week  ago,  Ruth.” 

“You  did?”  The  girl  was  eager.  “How 
was  she?  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me,  Don?” 

The  man  smiled.  “We’ve  not  had  time  to 
mention  things  like  mothers.  Your  career 
has  wiped  every  other  subject  off  the  slate. 
I  thought — but  don’t,  dear  girl,  let  it  spoil 
your  Christmas — that  your  mother  looked  a 
little  frail.  But  your  dad  was  fine!  Gee, 
but  they're  proud  of  you!  They  couldn’t  talk 
of  anybody  else.  But  they  thought — at  least 
they  gave  me  the  impressin — that  you’d  be 
home  to-morrow.” 

Somehow,  Annie  thought,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  had  changed.  Something  defiant 
crept  into  the  girl’s  eyes,  and  the  man  looked 
sad.  Annie  was  called  away  just  then.  When 
she  came  back  they  were  ready  for  dessert, 
and  as  she  took  their  plates  she  heard  the  girl 
say  bitterly:  “I  believe,  Don,  that  you  be¬ 
grudge  me  my  joy  in  this  success.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that.  Ruth.” 

Annie  knew  instinctively  that  the  man  was 
hurt  His  voice  soimded  so  different. 

“npHERE  is  no  one,”  he  continued,  “no  one, 
my  dear,  who  rejoices  with  you  more  than 
I.  But  I  still  feel  that  there's  something  bigger 
even  than  a  career  for  a  girl  like  you.” 

“Oh,  it’s  easy  for  you  to  preach!”  said  the 
girl  sharply.  “You've  had  your  success,  Don. 
You’ve  tasted  full  of  the  joy  I'm  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  You  think  because  I'm 
a  woman  — ” 

Her  voice  quivered,  and  the  man  said 
quickly:  “Oh,  no,  I  don’t!  But  I  know  one 
tiling,  Ruth,  that,  man  or  woman,  I  wouldn’t 
value  the  success  of  a  career  above  the  success 
of  home.  And  you — who  might  have  both - ” 

“Both!”  echoed  the  girl  scornfully. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Annie  not  to  listen. 
This  romance  was  reaching  an  exciting  point, 
and  wasn’t  behaving  as  it  should.  The  gay 
cheer  of  the  little  corner  had  somehow  van¬ 
ished  There  was  no  radiance  in  the  girl's 
face  now,  while  the  man's  boyish  joy  was  gone. 
And  it  was  Christmas  Eve!  Annie’s  honest 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  didn’t  want  them 
to  go  away  unhappy.  No  one  else  had  ever 
asked  her  to  choose  a  dinner,  or  smiled  at  her 
as  if  she  were  a  friend,  not  just  a  waitress. 
It  seemed  to  Annie  that,  they  had  forgotten 
Christmas.  She  must  remind  them;  but  if 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  didn’t  remind 
them - 

THEN,  as  she  moved  reluctantly  toward  the 
kitchen,  came  an  inspiration.  She  remem¬ 
bered  the  Christmas  wreath,  waiting  to 
brighten  the  day  for  her  little  brother.  What 
could  be  better?  A  Christmas  wreath,  fra¬ 
grant  of  pine,  cheerily  green  save  for  its  crim¬ 
son  berries  and  tiny  cones!  Surely  her  wreath 
would  make  them  remember  the  day  out  of 
all  the  year  when  quarrels  shotild  be  forgotten. 

They  were  quite  silent  when  Annie  returned 
with  their  dessert.  The  girl  was  looking 
down  at  her  clasped  hands,  a  bitter  curve  in 
her  pretty  lips;  and  the  man  was  staring  out 
of  the  window  as  if  he  had  no  interest  in  his 
companion.  The  sight  tore  Annie's  heart. 
Never,  never  had  the  man  looked  like  that! 
With  a  quick  glance  at  the  girl  artist,  Annie 
knew,  because  she  too  was  a  woman,  that 
there  were  tears  fighting  for  existence  back  of 
those  dark  lashes.  Yes,  they  had  quarreled. 
They  had  forgotten  Christmas.  Annie  yearned 
to  weep  as  she  set  the  last  course  of  their  meal 
before  them.  Then,  with  hands  that  were 
curiously  unsteady,  she  laid  her  Christmas 
wreath  between  them  on  the  little  table.  The 
man  still  stared  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
the  girl  who  first  looked  down. 

“Oh,  how  lovely!”  she  said  impulsively. 

Her  words  and  something  that  quivered  in 
her  voice  brought,  the  man  back  to  his  sur- 
C on  cl  tided  on  page  6  5 
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See  How  Many  Vote  the  Raisin 


So  the  nutriment  of  raisin 
pie  is  almost  immediately  as¬ 
similated. 

*  Men  like  the  flavor  and  they 
feel  the  strength  that  this  fine 
dessert  imparts. 

Try  one  tonight.  You’ll 
never  have  to  ask  men  what  pie 
they  like  thereafter.  Here’s  the 
tested  recipe  for  the  chief  of 
pies: 


TAKE  a  vote  on  pies  in 
your  home  and  you’ll 
make  mostly  raisin  pies.  For 
raisins  make  a  food-dessert  that 
quickly  revives  spent  energies. 

Raisins  furnish  1560  units  of 
energizing  nutriment  per 
pound. 

They  are  75  per  cent  pure 
fruit-sugar  in  practically  pre¬ 
digested  form. 


The  Juice  Forms  a  Luscious  Sauce 

2  cups  Sun-Maid  Raisins  Juice  2  lemons 

iy2  cups  boiling-  water  1  tbsp.  grated  lemon  rind 

1  cup  sugar  Juice  1  orange 

4  tbsp.  cornstarch  1  tbsp.  grated  orange  rind 

1  cup  chopped  walnuts 

Cook  raisins  in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes;  pour  into  sugar  and 
cornstarch  which  have  been  mixed.  Cook  until  thick;  remove  from  fire 
and  add  other  ingredients.  Bake  between  two  crusts.  Walnuts  may 
be  omitted  if  desired.  Be  sure  to  use 


SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


(seeds  removed ');  Sun-Maid  Seedless 
(grown  without  seeds)-,  Sun-Maid 
Clusters  (on  the  stem).  All  dealers 
sell  them. 

Send  for  free  book,  ‘  ‘Sun-Maid  Reci¬ 
pes,”  describing  many  ways  to  serve. 


Use  these  raisins  for  home  cooking, 
for  they  are  the  finest  raisins  grown. 

Made  from  choicest  California  table 
grapes,  tender,  meaty,  juicy  and  thin- 
skinned. 

Three  varieties:  Sun-Maid  Seeded 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co, 
Membership  10,000  Growers 
Fresno,  California 
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A  bottle  of  fruit 
juice  comes  in 
each  package 


Quick  Desserts 

A  Super-Grade — With  Condensed  Fruit  Juice  in  Bottles 


Gifts 

to  Jiffy-Jell  users 


Jiffy-Jell  has  brought  new  delights  to  millions 
in  quick  gelatine  desserts.  It  serves  them  real- 
fruit  dainties,  rich  in  fruit,  without  any  extra  cost. 

Each  package  contains  a  bottle  of  condensed 
fruit  juice,  in  liquid  form  and  sealed.  Each  fruit 
flavor  is  a  crushed  fruit  essence,  not  an  artificial 
flavor. 

The  flavors  are  abundant.  They  are  made  from 
fresh  fruit  where  it  grows.  And  a 
wealth  of  fruit  is  used  to  flavor  each 
Jiffy -Jell  dessert. 

So  you  get  the  fresh  fruit  taste m 
and  fragrance.  You  get  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  fruit.  Yet  the  whole  des-W 
sert  costs  less  than  the  fruit  alone 
might  cost  to  give  you  equal  flavor. 


Just  Add  Water 

J  iffy  -  Jell  comes  ready  -  sweetened 
and  acidulated.  Simply  add  boiling 


water,  as  directed  on  package,  then  the  flavor  from 
the  vial  and  let  cool. 

One  package  serves  six  in  mold  form,  or  12  if 
you  whip  the  jell.  And  all  for  a  few  cents’  cost. 

New  Deliciousness 

This  method  means  multiplied  delight.  Com¬ 
pare  Jiffy-Jell  with  the  old- 
style  desserts  and  see. 

It  makes  real  fruit  eco¬ 
nomical.  It  enables  you  to 
serve  fruit  daily,  as  you 
should. 

Millions  of  homes  have 
learned  th  is .  Thej^  keep  J iffy  - 
Jell  on  hand.  And  eight 
rich  fruits  are  at  their  con¬ 
stant  call.  Go  order  now  a 
few  packages  to  try. 


Dessert  for  Six 

Made  with  style — H  mold 
Made  with  one  package  Jiffy- Jell  in  Logan¬ 
berry  flavor.  Rich  in  fruit  and 
very  economical 


Jiffy-Cup 
For  Measuring 

A  half-pint  alumi¬ 
num  cup.  Fill  twice 
wTith  boiling  water, 
as  directed  on  pack¬ 
age,  to  dissolve  one 
package  Jiffy-Jell. 
Use  as  an  exact  cup 
in  all  recipes.  It  also 
measures  fractions  of 
a  cup. 

Sent  for  2  Jiffy- 
Jell  trade-marks.  See 
below. 


Mint  Jell — Tart  Salad  Jell 


Mint  flavor  makes  a  green  jell 
rich  in  mint.  .Serve  in  place  of 
mint  sauce  with  roast  meats,  hot 
or  cold.  Or  serve  as  an  appetiz¬ 
ing  side  dish. 

Lime- fruit  flavor  makes  a  tart, 
green  salad  jell.  Serve  with  your 


salads,  or  mix  the  salad  in  and 
make  a  salad  loaf.  Or  mix  in 
meat  scraps  for  a  meat  loaf — 
meat  in  aspic.  Use  tomato  juice 
in  place  of  half  the  water  and 
you  give  it  added  zest. 


W 

Individual  Dessert  Molds 

These  aluminum  molds  come  in  assorted  styles,  six  to  a  set.  The  six 
will  serve  a  full  package  of  Jiffy-Jell.  Sent  for  6  trade-marks.  See  offer. 

Teaspoon  Size 


Mint  Flavor  makes 
a  jell  to  serve 
with  meats 


Lime  fruit  makes  a 
tart  green  salad  jell 


For  Desserts  and  Salads 

10  Flavors  in  Glass  Vials  — a  Bottle  in  Each  Package 

Mint  Lime  Lemon  Strawberry  Pineapple 

Orange  Raspberry  Cherry  Loganberry  Coffee  Flavor 


New  Pattern  Dessert  Spoons — Free 

We  supply  Jiffy-Jell  users  with  a  new  style  of  dessert  spoon,  teaspoon  size, 
without  any  advertising  whatever.  They  are  made  for  us  by  Wm.  Rogers  &  Son 
in  their  AA  silver-plate,  guaranteed  for  20  years.  Send  two  trade-marks  for 

the  first  spoon,  with  10  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing.  We  w'ill  then  of¬ 

fer  you  the  balance  of  a  set. 


W  e  Supply  Molds 


Check  Molds  Wanted 

Pint  Molds 


Send  these  Circle  Trade-marks 


We  make  five  styles  of  Pint  Molds  in  |  _ Style— B— Heart-shaped 

aluminum.  Also  Individual  Molds,  assorted  |  stvle c. Hinted 

styles,  in  sets  of  six.  |  „  J  „  , 

Cut  out  the  @  trade-mark  in  the  circle  *  6  D  a  aC 

on  the  front  of  each  Jiffy-Jell  package.  |  Style-E-Pmnacle  Mold 

Send  6  trade-marks  for  any  Pint  Mold  or  J  - Style — H  Star-shaped 

the  Set  of  Six.  Send  2  for  the  Jiffy-Cup.  J  j.._i  i 

Send  2  and  10  cents  for  the  Spoon. 

The  pint  molds  are  valued  at  50c  each —  i 

the  set  of  six  at  fiOr  To  users  of  Tiffv-Tell  ■  sena  0  traae-mants  ror  any  pint  mold  or 
tne  set  oi  six  at  ouc.  to  users  oi  Jiny  jen  j  the  Set  of  six  Send  2  for  Jiffy-Cup.  Send 

we  supply  them  free.  ' 


_ Set  of  Six — Individual  Molds 

Jiffy-Cup — Silver  Spoon 

Send  6  trade-marks  for  any  pint  mold  or 
Set  of  Six.  Send  2  for 
|  2  and  10  cents  for  the  Spoon. 


Jiffy  Dessert  Co. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

I  enclose .  (jr) 


Del.  602 

MAIL  i 
THIS  | 

trade-marks  * 


for  which  send  me  the  gifts  I  check  at 
side. 


We  pay  postage  and  packing  on  molds  and  Jiffy- 
Cups.  When  ordering  spoon,  please  enclose  10c 
with  trade-mark  for  postage  and  packing. 
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THE  MAGIC  WREATH 


surroundings.  He  too  glanced  at  the  wreath, 
then  at  the  glowing  face  above  it. 

“The  darling,  darling  little  cones!”  the  girl 
was  saying.  “Do  you  remember,  Don,  how 
we  used  to  gather  them  at  Christmas-time? 
And  that  lovely  pine — the  very  kind  with 
which  mother  always  trimmed  the  dinner- 
table!  Don,  do  you  remember?” 

“I  guess  I  remember!” 

His  boyishness  was  all  back;  his  eyes  shin¬ 
ing.  To  little  Annie  Brown  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  as  if  her  wreath  possessed  some  magic 
power,  for  all  the  gaiety,  good-will,  and  Christ¬ 
mas  cheer  were  back. 

“And  do  you  remember,  Ruth,”  the  man 
went  on,  “how  we  made  Christmas  wreaths 
in  your  mother’s  kitchen? — and  the  corn-balls 
and  molasses  candy  she’d  treat  us  to?” 

“I  can  taste  ’em  now!  Don,  was  there 
ever  a  Christmas  dinner  you  didn’t  eat  with 
us?” 

“T  CAN’T  remember  it!  No  boy’s  own 
1  mother  was  ever  more  to  him  than  yours  has 
been  to  me.  And  your  father —  Gee!  how 
he  worked  to  make  me  understand  geometry! 
And  how  I  hated  it!  My  boyhood  would  have 
been  a  lonely  thing  without  your  household. 
And  I  think,  Ruth,  the  old  folks  miss  us  just 
a  little.  The  boys  all  married  and  gone  so 
far  away,  and  you  a — a  successful  artist,  and 
me  too  busy  to  run  in  more  than  twice  a  year. 
We’re  children  to  them  still,  Ruth.  Do — do 
you  think  it  would  please  ’em  any  if  I  went 
home  for  Christmas?  Or — or  would  they 
think  me  cheeky  when  none  of  then1  very  own 
can  be  there?  If - ” 

He  paused  because  of  the  way  the  girl  was 
looking  at  him.  Her  Ups  were  trembling  as 
she  fought  those  ambitious  tears. 

“Cheeky!”  she  cried,  “no,  Don,  not  cheeky, 
but — but  you  sha’n’t  go  alone.” 

To  Annie  Brown,  shamelessly  Ustening,  it 
seemed  that  suddenly  the  girl’s  face  had 
changed.  Joy  was  there  again,  and  sparkling 
triumph;  but  there  was  something  new,  some¬ 
thing  tender  and  beautiful ;  and  was  it,  perhaps, 
those  unshed  tears  that  deepened  so  wonder¬ 
fully  the  blue  of  her  dark-fringed  eyes? 

THE  man  saw  it  too.  Annie  was  sure  of 
that  because  he  didn’t  speak,  but  stared 
htmgrily,  his  breath  coming  too  fast.  Then — 
and  Annie  saw  that  the  man  expected  this  as 
Uttle  as  she  did  herself — the  girl  reached  im¬ 
pulsively  across  the  Uttle  table  and  sUpped 
her  hand  in  his. 

“Take  me!”  she  said,  and  smiled.  “Take 
mo  and  keep  me,  before  I  get  unbearable. 
There  is  nobody  Uke  you,  Don.  There  never 
has  been — for  me;  but  I  had  to  fight  you.  I 
had  to  show  that  I  could  succeed  unaided.  I 
didn’t  mean,  dear,  to  surrender  as  soon  as 
this,  but  that  wreath  undid  me.  It — it 
brought  back  everything:  the  dear  old  times, 
and — home.  For  you  were  right,  Don,  about 
home.  .1—1  too  want  a  row  of  Christmas 
stockings.  Perhaps” — she  looked  straight  at 
him  through  those  triumphant  tears — “per¬ 
haps  my  career  will  be  the  better  for  them.” 

The  man’s  face  was  illumined  now.  He 
seemed  to  try  to  speak,  yet  no  words  came. 
And  then,  before  the  entranced  eyes  of  Uttle 
Annie  Brown,  unmindful  of  the  car-conduc¬ 
tors  and  a  gorgeous  lady  who  sat  quite  within 
eyesight,  he  Ufted  the  hand  within  his  own — 
and  kissed  it! 

TT  WAS  then  that  Annie  Brown  felt  all  the 

shame  in  the  universe  sweep  over  her,  because 
the  young  man  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  her 
staring  at  them  spellbound!  For  a  moment 
she  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
her  for  good  and  all,  but  only  for  a  moment, 
because  the  young  man  smiled;  and  although 
he  flushed  Uke  a  boy  caught  steaUng  jam,  it 
was  an  understanding  smile,  and  Annie  knew 
that  he  wasn’t  angry.  In  fact,  he  motioned 
her  to  come  nearer. 

“Did  you  make  that  Christmas  wreath?” 
he  questioned. 

Annie  nodded,  because  speech  seemed  im¬ 
possible,  but  at  last  it  came. 

“I — I  made  it  for  my  Uttle  brother.  Dan 
Mahoney  brought  the  greens  from  the  country, 
and  I  thought  maybe — it  would  make  you 
feel  more  Christmassy.” 


“It  has,”  said  the  young  man  promptly.  “I 
feel  more  Christmassy  than  I  ever  did  in  my 
whole  life!  I  wonder —  You  mustn’t  do  it 
unless  you  wish  to,  Annie — but  I  love  that 
wreath.  Would— would  you  give  it  to  me 
for  a  Christmas  gift?” 

Had  he  asked  to  buy  the  wreath,  Annie’s 
heart  would  never  have  pounded  as  it  did.  It 
seemed  too  wonderful  to  beUeve,  that  she 
could  give  this  kind  young  man  a  real  Christ¬ 
mas  gift,  something  he  wanted!  AU  the  joy 
of  giving  was  in  her  eyes  as  she  responded: 
“Oh,  sir,  I — I’d  love  to  give  it  to  you!”  ‘ 

“That’s  fine,”  said  the  man  heartily.  “I 
don’t  know  how  to  thank  you.  Now  we 
must  finish  this  wonderful  Christmas  dinner, 
because  we  have  to  catch  a  train.  Ruth,  my 
dear,  come  down  to  earth  and  eat  your  pie!” 

Annie  left  them  then  to  bring  some  coffee 
to  the  gorgeous  lady,  who  thanked  her  with 
a  “Merry  Christmas”  and  a  tip.  But  Annie 
hardly  saw  the  tip  because  her  eyes  kept  creep¬ 
ing  back  to  the  happy  faces  above  her  magic 
wreath.  Later  she  brought  the  girl  artist’s 
soft  blue  cloak,  and  watched  the  young  man 
help  her  into  it. 

“You’ve  given  us  such  a  nice  dinner,  Annie,” 
said  the  girl  happily.  “We  shall  always  re¬ 
member  it.” 

She  flushed  and  laughed  and  her  eyes  were 
shining  like  Christmas  stars. 

“AND  'you’ve  given  us  such  a  wonderful 
Christmas  gift,”  said  the  man,  lifting  the 
wreath  gently  as  if  its  price  were  above  rubies. 
“I  think  there  was  magic  in  the  hands  that 
made  it.  I  hope  you  and  the  little  brother 
will  have  a  splendid  day  to-morrow.  Merry 
Christmas!” 

“Merry  Christmas  to  you  both,”  said  An¬ 
nie,  smiling,  “and — and  thank  you.” 

Annie  wasn’t  thanking  him  for  the  quarter, 
because  she  had  forgotten  all  about  things 
like  tips.  It  wasn’t  until  she  lifted  his  plate 
that  she  remembered.  But  the  quarter  wasn't 
there.  Instead  there  was  a  small  envelope 
which  bore  her  name.  It  said  distinctly: 
“Wishing  a  joyous  Christmas  to  Annie  and 
her  little  brother.” 

Annie  couldn’t  resist  laying  down  her  tray 
to  peek  inside.  What  she  saw  caused  her 
to  sink  breathlessly  into  the  chair  where  the 
girl  artist  had  been  sitting.  It  must  be  a 
dollar  bill!  How  wonderful!  It  brought 
Neddy’s  chair  nearer  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  hands  that  had  fashioned  the  magic 
wreath  were  trembling  as  they  took  the  bank¬ 
note  from  the  envelope.  Then  for  a  moment 
Annie  stared,  incredulous.  It  was  like  no 
dollar  bill  she  had  ever  seen.  It  had  a  yellow 
back,  and  there  distinctly  was  printed  the 
number  ten.  Ten  dollars!  It — it  must  be 
some  mistake,  thought  honest  Annie.  Then 
came  the  comforting  memory  of  two  happy 
faces,  and  she  knew,  without  a  question,  that 
it  was  no  mistake. 

T3ERHAPS  it  was  well  that  the  gorgeous  lady 
had  departed  and  there  remained  only  a 
tired  bookkeeper  at  his  supper,  because  it 
was  surely  strange  for  a  little  waitress  to  sit 
there  at  her  own  table,  lost  in  thought.  For 
Annie  was  seeing  visions,  wonderful  visions: 
a  wheel-chan  for  a  patient  little  brother,  a 
Christmas  stocking,  a  new  pictiue-book  and 
box  of  crayons! 

The  bookkeeper,  as  he  arose  and  buttoned 
his  coat  close  about  his  neck,  wondered  what 
made  the  Uttle  waitress  look  so  happy.  Then 
ho  remembered  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 
He  would  stop  on  his  way  home  to  buy  a 
present  for  his  mother.  The  sight  of  Annie’s 
glowing  face  seemed  to  bring  back  the  days 
so  long  ago,  when  his  mother  had  worked  and 
saved  to  make  Christmas  a  happy  day  for 
him.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took 
from  his  worn  pocketbook  a  dime  and  laid  it 
on  Annie’s  table. 

Annie  looked  up,  and  wakened  from  her 
reverie.  “Oh,  thank  you!”  she  said  gratefully, 
“and — and  Merry  Christmas!” 

She  raised  her  eyes.  They  were  beautiful 
eyes,  thought  the  tired  bookkeeper,  as  he  closed 
the  door.  He  wondered  what  made  them  so 
full  of  joy.  He  did  not  know,  you  see,  that 
they  were  the  eyes  of  one  whose  dreams  had 
all  come  true! 


THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  ACTRESS 

BY  MILDRED  FLEW  MERRYMAN 


XHE  QUEEN  HAD  INVITED  THE  ACTRESS  TO  TEA, 


AN  ACTRESS  RENOWNED  FOR  HER  WIT; 

AND  THE  QUEEN  WAS  AS  NERVOUS  AS  NERVOUS  COULD  BE; 
FOR  THE  QUEEN  WASN’T  CLEVER  A  BIT! 

SHE  TREMBLED  TO  THINK  OF  EACH  STUPID  RETORT 
THAT  SHE  WOULD  BE  LIKELY  TO  MAKE; 

FOR  ALTHOUGH  SHE  WAS  QUITE  AN  AGREEABLE  SORT, 

AS  A  QUEEN  SHE  WAS  RATHER  A  FAKE. 

NOW  THE  ACTRESS,  TOO,  WAS  ILL  AT  HER  EASE, 

FOR  HERS  WAS  A  SHADOWY  PAST, 

AND  SHE  WONDERED  HOW  LONG  ’MID  THE  ROYALTIES 
HER  POLISH  WOULD  PROBABLY  LAST. 

BUT  THEY  NEEDN’T  HAVE  WORRIED  A  MOMENT,  YOU  KNOW, 
FOR  THIS  IS  THE  POINT  TO  THE  POME : 

THEY  BOTH  HAD  A  BRAND-NEW  BABE— AND  SO— 

THEY  TALKED  TILL  THE  KING  CAME  HOME! 


We’ve  Written 
a  Book  You’ll 
Want  to  Read 

(  Your  copy  is  ready — when  you  are ) 

r  I  'HIS  Look  tells  about 
food,  Lut  not  Low  to 
cook  it — not  a  Cook  Book, 
a  Booh  for  Cooks! 

pa^es  carry  a  message  of 
>er  significance  than  the 
preparation  of  food,  im¬ 
portant  as  that  is  to  us  all.  This  book  shows  how 
vital  a  factor  in  the  pure  food  question 
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The  Good  Kept  In — The  Rest  Kept  Out ” 


>> 


are  -and  deserve  to  be  and  wiry  you  should  insist — and  keep  on 
insisting  on  having  a  “Wall  of  Wood  Around  Your  Food.’*  You 
will  be  very  much  concerned  about  this  matter  when  you  finish 
reading  the  book,  which,  goes  into  details  and  gives  an  array  of  facts 
which  you  deserve  to  know  about  the  food  products  — sugar,  salt,  rice, 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc. —  that  come  to  your  table,  and  how  they  come. 

Your  acquaintance  with  these  facts  will  be  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  your  insistence  as  above  suggested,  before  you  finally  decide 
that  the  foods  you  are  offered  are  the  foods  you  want  to  buy. 

OUR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

“Some  Light  in  Dark  Corners 1 

sheds  light  on  the  questions  we  have  touched 
upon  above.  There  isn’t  a  dry  paragraph  in 
one  of  its  pages,  and  unlike  some  true  stories 
this  one  is  of  absorbing  interest.  When 
you  have  finished  reading  it,  you’ll  act. 

That  is  its  mission.  The  coupon  is  for  your 
convenience.  Will  you  fill  it  out  and  mail 
it  today?  Please  address  the 
“Slack”  Division  of 

The  Associated  Cooperage 
Industries  of  America 
2001  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  /  t 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  /  f  Address . . 

City . . . . State?. 


COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
Mail  It  Now 

“Slack”  Division  of 

The  Associated  Cooperage  Industries  of 
America 

2000  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  illustrated  book,  “Some 
Light  in  Dark  Corners." 
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Enforced  Vacations 

always  come  at  the  wrong  time -when 
there’s  something  important  just  ahead. 

If  coffee  is  insidiously  harming  you, isht 
it  better  to  give  coffee  a  vacation,  drink 

Instant  Postum 

and  stay  on  the  job  ! 

“  There  s  a  J^e&son  ’ 

Hade  by  Postum  Cereal  Co., Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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In  playing-  any  game  — the  vital  game,  or  sport — - 
success  depends  upon  the  sharp  eye,  keen  brain, 
steady  nerve  and  vigor  which  only  a  clean,  whole¬ 
some,  healthy  body  provides. 

ENO  keeps  you  fit,  at  home  or  traveling,  by 
gently  stimulating  digestion  and  promoting  easy, 
natural  elimination. 

Dull,  dizzy,  aching  head,  nausea,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  constipation,  nervousness  and  exhaustion 
are  prevented,  or  relieved,  by  taking  ENO  at 
any  time. 

A  sparkling,  clean-tasting,  invigorating  drink  is 
made  by  sifting  a  small  amount  of  ENO  from  the 
hand  into  a  glass  of  water— pleasant  to  both  adults 
and  children. 

At  all  druggists,  $1.25  for  large  bottle 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  England 

Sales  Agents:  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  Inc., 

New  York,  Toronto,  Sydney 


ENOS 

FRUIT  SALT 

(derivative  COMPOUND'S 


A  Very 
Agreeable 
Aperient 


The  Art  of 
Gift  Giving 


is  giving  the  gift  that  is 
dainty  and  charming,  yet 
practical  and  easy  to 
make.  Even  last-minute 
gifts  can  have  all  these  vir¬ 
tues;  for  suggestions  for  all 
kinds  of  needlework  with 
full  directions  for  making, 
get  the  latest  edition  of 

Needle  -  Art 

Twenty-five  Cents  a  Copy 
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SISTER  SUE 


“I  have.  They  come  ter  me  first  for 
the  lessons,  askin’  if  you  would  give  ’em,  I 
mean;  then  I  thought  up  the  rest,  about 
Delia,  an’  her  workin’  here.  I  knew  you’d 
have  ter  have  some  one,  with  all  that  ter  do.” 

“But  why  haven’t  you  spoken  to  me  of  all 
this?” 

“I  was  waitin’  till  you  come  ter.  yer  senses. 
I  knew  some  day  you’d  see  how  foolish  you 
was  to  bury  your  light  under  a  bushel  basket 
like  this.  An’  I  knew  you’d  want  some  money, 
too.  An’  besides,  I  suspected  some  time  you’d 
get  tired  of — of  eatin’  bread  with  that  gravy.” 
“Bread?  Gravy?”  frowned  Sister  Sue. 

The  little  old  woman  nodded,  her  shrewd 
eyes  twinkling. 

“Yes.  I  suspected  some  day  you’d  be 
wantin’  somebody  else  ter  make  yer  beefsteak 
pies  for  ye,  so  you  could  eat  the  crust.” 

“Oh!”  laughed  Sister  Sue.  Then  she  pouted 
with  a  playful  grimace:  “I  can  cook  better 
than  that  now;  indeed  I  can,  Mrs.  Preston!” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it.  But  there  ain’t  much 
money  in  it  just  the  same,  is  there?  Well, 
there  is  in  my  plan.  An’  right  this  minute 
there’s  at  least  eight  all  ready,  with  the  dollar 
right  in  their  fists,  waitin’.” 

“Susie  Smith,  Nellie  French  and  Julia 
Small,”  murmured  Sister  Sue  just  above  her 
breath.  “But,  oh,  Mrs.  Preston,  to  think  of 
teaching  scales  and  five-finger  exercises  to 
Susie  Smith  and  Nellie  French!”  Sister  Sue 
shivered  a  little. 

“Oh,  I’ll  own  up,  weddin’  cake  looks  prettier 
an’  makes  more  show  than — than  biscuits,” 
observed  Airs.  Preston,  with  a  sidewise  glance. 

^jpHE  girl  laughed  and  colored  a  little.  “I 
understand.  It  does  sound  foolish  to  you, 
Airs.  Preston;  but  you  see,  when  I  think  what 
I  was  going  to  do — ”  Her  voice  was  not  quite 
steady.  “It  isn’t  easy,  you  know,  to — to  sit 
in  the  kitchen  and  peel  potatoes  for  the  big 
banquet  when  you’d  been  expecting  to  sit  at 
the  head  table  and  carve  the  turkey.” 

Mrs.  Preston  chuckled. 

“Humph!  Maybe.  Still  I’m  thinkin’  that 
potatoes  is  just  as  necessary  ter  that  ’ere 
banquet  as  the  turkey  is.  An’,  anyhow,  don’t 
everybody  have  ter  .  learn  them  scales  an’ 
things  ’fore  they  can  play  grand  show  pieces?” 
“Oh,  yes,  of  course.” 

“Well!”  the  little  old  lady’s  voice  grew 
triumphant.  “Then  I’m  thinkin’  that  them 
foundations  is  the  most  important  things  there 
is.  How  long  do  you  s’pose  that’ere  cupelo 
on  top  Afis’  Kendall’s  house  up  there  would 
stay  put  if  there  wa’n’t  a  good  cellar  wall 
underneath  it?  Eh?  Tell  me  that!” 

Sister  Sue  laughed  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 
“Granny  Preston,  you’re  a  dear!  And  you 
do  know  a  whole  lot  of  things  besides  how 
much  salt  and  soda  to  use.  You're  a  wonder! 
You’ll  have  me  wanting  to — to  peel  those 
potatoes  yet!”  And  she  whisked  out  of  the 
room  to  tell  Alay  and  Gordon  that  she  was 
going  to  teach  the  whole  town,  schools  in¬ 
cluded;  and  that  Alay  could  go  to  college,  and 
Gordon  back  to  his  school;  and  that  Airs. 
Preston’s  datighter  was  coming  to  make  real 
beefsteak  pies  for  them  that  they  could  eat— 
crust  and  all! 

Later  she  went  back  to  Mrs.  Preston’s  to 
make  plans  soberly  and  in  order.  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
ton  might  tell  the  mothers  of  the  children  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  teach  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  that  they  might  come  right 
away  to  make  arrangements.  Aleanwhile  she 
would  see  about  hiring  a  piano.  She  could 
not  teach  on  that  one,  of  course.  She  would 
also  see  about  having  a  telephone  put  in. 
That  would  be  a  necessity  now. 

EJY  THE  twentieth  of  July,  when  Alartin 
Kent  arrived  at  the  Inn,  Sister  Sue’s 
class  was  well  established;  and  it  was  known 
as  “Sister  Sue’s  class,”  too.  Sometimes  the 
children  forgot  and  even  addressed  her  as 
“Miss  Sister  Sue,”  much  to  Sister  Sue’s  amuse¬ 
ment  and  their  own  blushing  confusion. 
Sister  Sue  herself  should  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  title  by  this  time,  for  so  in  the 
habit  was  her  family  of  speaking  not  only  to 
her,  but  of  her,  as  “Sister  Sue,”  that  others 
fell  naturally  into  the  way  of  it  also.  Gil- 
moreville  had  always  known  her  as  Sister  Sue, 
for,  from  babyhood,  Alay  and  Gordon  had 
answered  most  questions  with:  “I  don’t  know. 
Sister  Sue’ll  tell  you.  She  knows.”  Gilraore- 
ville  now  therefore,  was  taking  lessons  of,  not 
Miss  Susanna  Gilmore,  but  Sister  Sue. 

Martin  Kent  did  not  like  Sister  Sue’s  class 
in  pianoforte  playing.  He  found  that  out  very 
soon.  He  had  not  been  there  a  week  before 
he  said  so  to  his  fiancee. 

“I  don’t  get  hardly  a  minute,  to  see  you,  only 
evenings,”  he  complained. 

“I  know  it.  But,  Alartin,  I  have  to. 
Don’t  you  see?  And  only  think  of  all  the 
money  I’m  earning.  I  want  Alay  to  go  on 
with  her  studies.  Gordon — we’ve  decided 
not  to  try  to  send  him  back  to  his  old  school. 
He’ll  stay  and  graduate  here.  Gilmoreville 
has  a  very  fine  high  school,  I  am  told.  After 
that,  we’ll  see.  I’m  hoping  for  college. 
But  Alay — Alay  must  go,  that’s  all.  You 
know  what  talent  she  has.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  and  I’m  going  to  help  her 
this  Summer.  We  were  talking  this  morning 
while  you  were  laboring  with  that  little  Smith 
girl.  May  read  me  that  last  little  story  she’s 
written.  It’s  very  good.” 

“JS  IT  really?  Oh,  I’m  so  glad!  It  seemed 
good — to  me.” 

“Oh,  it  needs  pruning  and  condensing,  and 
she  has  some  bad  habits  that  need  correction. 
And,  as  I  said,  I’m  going  to  try  to  help  her 
this  Summer.  We’re  planning  to  have  a  ses¬ 
sion  every  morning  on  the  piazza  in  ‘First 
Aid  to  Short-Story  Writing,’  while  you’re 
teaching.” 

“Oh,  Alartin,  how  perfectly  splendid! 
That’s  awfully  good  of  you.  And  it’ll  help 
her  so  much.” 

“She  seems  to  think  so.” 

“Of  course  it  will.  I  hope  she  appreciates 
Continued  on  page  7  8 


Science  Has  Discovered  How  to 


End  Gray  Hair 


For  years  science 
has  sought  a  way  of 
restoring  gray  hair 
to  its  natural  color. 

Now  that  way  is 
found.  And  women 
no  longer  hesitate. 
For  simply  by  comb¬ 
ing  this  clear,  pure, 
colo  rless  liquid 
through  your  hair,  in 
from  4  to  8  days 
every  gray  hair  is 
gone. 


Scientific  Ha  iv  Colon  Restorer 


Make  This  Test 


Send  in  the  coupon.  Mark  on  it  the  exact 
color  of  your  hair.  It  will  bring  you  a  free 
trial  botlle  of  this  remarkable  hair  color  re¬ 
storer  and  our  special  comb. 

Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the 
result.  And  how  it  differs  from  old-fashioned 
dyes.  Send  in  the  coupon  now. 


1S’N  (joldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Accept  no  Imitatio7is — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


|  Mary  T.  Goldman,  1802  Goldman  Bldg.f  St.  Paul,  Minn.  3 

I  /-  Ucase  ,send  ™e  your  free  trial  bottle  of  Mary.  T.  , 
*  Goldman  s  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  special  comb,  a 
|  1  am  not  obligated  in  any  way  by  accepting  this  free  I 
I  otter.  The  natural  color  of  my  hair  is 

black......  jet  black .  dark  brown . 

medium  brown .  light  brown .  | 

8  Name, _ _ | 

I  Street - Town _ a 

®  Co.. - State _ - 


MAKE  MONEY  NURSING! 

Trained  nurses  are  scarce.  Greatdemandbyhospitals  and 
private  patients.  We  help  you  find  employment  at  good  pay. 
Soiiowisyouropportunitytobecome  atrainednurse.  Earn 
$35to$45perweek.  You  can  quickly  learn  in  your  spare  time. 
Graduates  of  our  Training  Course  get  diploma  approved  by 
best  doctors.  Hospital  experience  provided  if  desired.  Easy 
terms.  Write  at  once  for  catalog.  State  age.  American 
TrainmgSchool  for  N urses,  15S 1 N .  LaSalle  St. ,  Chicago ,  1 11. 


Beauty  in  every  box  —  the  Finest  Face  Bleach 

ever  produced.  Does  wonders  for  a  bad  complex¬ 
ion.  All  dealers  or  by  mail  $1.25.  Free  Booklet. 

Dr.  C.  H.  BERRY  CO.,  2975  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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jViade  by  the  makers  of  LISTERINE 


YOU  WILL  be  delighted  with  Listerine  Tooth  Paste.  It 
leaves  the  same  refreshing  after-taste  you  have  always 
enjoyed  with  Listerine. 

More  than  that,  it  cleans  perfectly.  It  is  a  scientific  tooth 
paste — based  on  forty  years’  observation  of  mouth  hygiene — 
and  therefore  truly  beneficial. 


And  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  different.  It  contains  a  pleasant 
fruit  acid,  which  stimulates  the  flow  of  saliva — the  best  natural 
corrective  of  “acid  mouth.”  This  fruit  acid  also  tends  to  prevent 
tartar,  a  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

These  are  all  good  reasons  for  buying  Listerine  Tooth  Paste. 
You  will  like  it — and  you’ll  find  the  circular  enclosed  with  the 
tube  worth  reading.  It  tells  you  why.  ' 


LAMBERT  PHARMACAL 


ST.  LOUIS  U.  S.  A. 


COMPANY 

U.S.A. 


BROOKLYN, 
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“  .  .  .  for  we  have  treasures  in  the 
field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and  of 
oil,  and  of  honey.” 

—Jeremiah  41-8 


AS  an  article  of  food  x  % 
honey  was  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Israelites  as  a  ,  I  i 
“treasure  of  the  field” — one  ;s 

of  Nature’s  best  gifts  to  man.  ^ 

You'll  treasure 


ABSOLUTELY 


From  flower ,  to  bee,  to  you 

— as  one  of  Nature’s  rarest  treats. 
Its  deliciousness  is  not  to  be 
equaled — there’s  no  flavor  in  the 
world  like  honey.  Eat  Airline 
Honey  to  know  the  surpassing 
goodness  of  real  honey. 

Airline  Honey  is  the  purest  of 
honey — from  flower— to  bee — -to 
you.  Graded  and  packed  by  a  50- 
year-old  company  of  bee  experts, 
its  goodness  and  uniform  flavor  is 
guaranteed. 

Sold  by  most  good  grocers — served 
in  hotels,  clubs  and  on  dining  cars. 


The 

A.  I.  Root  Co 

Medina,  Ohio 


HONEY 


wt.  8 

the  A- 1 -Root  Co, 
i  m  .Ohio,  U.  S.  A- 

^  &»*»*  the  Hon*y 


Price's 

Vanilla 

gives  to  cakes,  cookies,  custards,  etc.,  a 
deliciousness  hard  to  describe  to  those 
who  have  never  used  Price’s  vanilla. 

Absolutely  pure,  just  right  strength. 
No  artificial  coloring  nor  flavor. 

PRICE  FLAVORING  EXTRACT  CO. 

“Experts  in  Flavor” 

In  business  since  1853 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Look  for 
Price ’s  T ropikid 
on  the  label 


There  is 

no  substitute  for  imported 

Pompeian 
Olive  Oil 
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JAMES  TO  ANITA 


climax  of  delightful-excitement.  She  had  even 
disregarded  her  padded  nest  and  sat  erect  on 
a  straight  chair,  her  knees  crossed,  vigor¬ 
ously  swinging  her  left  foot. 

“Can’t,”  he  replied. 

“Just  picked  up  my  first  man.  You  know 
the  budding  female  flowers  of  all  the  best 
families  do  it  since  the  war.  I’ve  been 
frightfully  behind  the  times.  And  he’s  coming 
to  call  to-night;  I’m  on  my  way  home  to  warn 
mother.” 

Jimmie  didn’t  like  it  at  all,  but  what  he 
implied  was  a  mildly  hilarious  interest.  His 
determined  smile  bore  little  relation  to  the 
returning  wave  of  fear  for  her  that  had  re¬ 
ceded  during  the  day. 

TTE  LIKED  it  still  less  when  she  went  on  that 

x  her  find  was  quite  old,  really  grown  up ;  and 
handsome,  with  a  Vandyke  beard  that  actually 
belonged  instead  of  looking  just  glued  on  to 
hide  a  sloping  chin.  She  had  parted  from  her 
mother  after  shopping  and  stopped  at  the 
Art  Institute  to  see  the  special  exhibition  of 
freak  paintings,  and  he  had  been  the  only 
other  person  in  the  room  at  the  time,  an  artist 
who  had  stopped  over  in  town  on  his  way 
back  from  the  West,  just  to  see  them.  He  as 
clearly  a  gentleman,  and  lonely,  and  let  her 
know  quite  pointedly  that  he  was  obliged  to 
stay  in  town  overnight  on  account  of  trains, 
and  didn’t  know  a  soul  and  hated  movies. 

She  had  noticed  him  watching  her  long 
before  lie  spoke  and,  though  she  was  grateful 
she  had  worn  her  new  hat,  it  had  made  her 
itch  to  powder  her  nose,  whi-ii  was  blazing 
from  the  wind.  He  had  not  flirted;  she’d  have 
hated  that,  it  would  have  been  low.  But  she 
had  to  admit  he  seemed  well,  appreciative. 
An  older  man  knew  how  to  do  these  things 
nicely,  like  in  books;  and  artists  are  notoriously 
unconventional,  even  respectable  ones.  She 
knew  instinctively  this  one  was  respectable. 

No,  she  could  not  remember  just  how  they 
reached  the  point  of  his  calling,  but  it  came 
around  very  naturally.  She  must  hurry  home 
now  and  break  the  news  to  her  mother,  who 
would  be  dashed  at  first  and  then  probably 
plan  to  snitch  him  from  her  as  punishment, 
for  he  was  old  enough  to  be  suitable. 

And  Jimmie  did  not  see  her  again  for  three 
days.  They  were  bad  days  for  him,  in  which 
he  pictured  her  in  a  hundred  dangers  invited 
by  her  youth,  her  headlong  gaiety,  her  fear¬ 
lessness,  her  ignorance.  When  she  did  finally 
come,  she  dropped  into  her  armchair  with  her 
customary  greeting  that  with  all  its  careless¬ 
ness  managed  to  convey  affection  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  But  she  quickly  sobered,  seemed  a 
little  disturbed,  even  portentous. 

QNCE  in  Anita’s  presence,  all  his  terror  for 
her  vanished,  she  seemed  so  superlatively 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  Swift  relief  kin¬ 
dled  his  eyes  to  laughter.  “Out  with  it,”  he 
grinned.  “Did  your  mother  snitch  him?” 

“He  belonged  to  her  all  the  time,”  was  the 
quiet  reply.  “Here  I  was  all  het  up  over  being 
such  a  vamp  and  it  was  mother  all  the  time.  I 
mean  because  I  looked  so  much  like  her. 
He  knew  I  must  be  her  daughter.  And  I 
was.” 

He  whistled.  She  rose  restlessly  and  stood 
at  the  window,  digging  her  fists  into  the  pockets 
of  a  coat  that  was  already  shapeless  from  simi¬ 
lar  stress.  “There  doesn’t  seem  anybody  I 
care  to  talk  to  much  about  it  but  you,”  she  said 
doubtfully,  her  look  bent  on  the  hare  boughs 
whose  twigs,  at  last  knotting  with  buds,  almost 
scratched  the  pane. 

“Go  on,”  he  replied  gently. 

“You  know  I  never  knew  much  about 
mother’s  life  when  she  was  a  girl.  I  only 
knew  things  went  dreadfully  wrong.  She’s 
told  me  some  now — things  have  been  happen¬ 
ing  fast — he’s  still  here.” 

Jimmie  waited;  he  could  make  little,  so  far, 
of  the  disjointed  statements. 

“Mother  was  very  young,”  she  continued 
in  matter-of-fact  tones,  “and  unhappy  at 
home,  and  headstrong,  and  she  married  the 
first  man  that  kissed  her — I  mean  a  real  kiss, 
not  the  other  kind,  like  Ham’s  goo.  You  see 
it  was  the  wrong  man.  Mr.  Kent — that’s 
this  one — was  really  the  right  man,  who  should 
have  done  it  and  didn’t;  he  was  awfully  poor 
and  then  she  was  so  young,  and  he  waited. 
And  he  waited  too  long.  They  lost  all  track 
and  he  never  married  and  here  he  is.  She’s 
pretty  sure  to  marry  him  right  away,  though 
she  hasn't  told  him  so  yet.  That’ll  mean  mov¬ 
ing  to  New  York.  I  think  I’ll  like  it  in  the 
end,  but  I’m  awfully  dashed  just  now.” 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  was  solely 
occupied  with  the  prospect  of  days  without 
visits  from  Anita.  He  was  just  reaching 
deeper  waters  when  she  appeared  again. 

“1  m  absolutely  dizzy,”  she  announced 
excitedly.  “Some  one’s  turned  up  accidentally 
who  wants  to  buy  our  house  with  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  immediately  at  a  scandalous  price.  And 
they’re  going  to  get  married  next  week  and 
we’re  going  right  to  New  York.  And  there’s 
a  thrilling  artists’  colony  up  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast  where  we’ll  be  all  Summer.” 

H®,  SAID  little,  but  he  could  not  disguise 

that  he  took  it  badly. 

“I  hate  to  leave  you  this  way,  Jimmie,” 
she  frowned.  “I’ll  miss  you  awfully.  And 
it’s  funny,  I’ll  miss  this  room.”  She  surveyed 
it  with  troubled  glance — a  splendid,  shabby 
room,  worn  to  a  bodily  comfort  in  which  the 
spirit  could  wander  out  through  the  big 
windows  and  the  many  books  and  the  old 
prints  into  a  limitless  world.  “I  wish  we 
weren’t  in  such  a  hurry,”  she  went  on.  “I’d 
rather  wait  till  you’re  walking  out,  at  least. 
You  are  getting  on  all  right,  aren’t  you?” 

“Oh,  I’m  coming  on,”  he  reassured  her  with 
determined  cheer.  “Just  a  matter  of  time. 

All  told  with  the  war  and  this,  I  suppose  it’ll 
make  about  five  years’  handicap  professionally. 
What’s  five  years?  Instead  of  making  a 
bachelor’s  wage  at  about  twenty-six  or  seven. 

I’ll  reach  it  after  thirty!” 

But  when  she  left,  the  dark  waters  engulfed 
him. 


In  the  interminable  night  that  followed  he 
could  see  not  the  slightest  trace  of  floating 
driftwood  to  which  he  might  cling  in  the 
crazy  hope  that  by  its  aid  he  could  at  last 
reach  safe  harbor.  If  he  were  whole ;  if  Anita 
were  older;  if  she  were  not  just  what  she  was, 
Anita,  at  sixteen — so  very  much  wanting  a 
happiness  she  did  not  understand. 

At  dawn  his  mind  was  mechanically  re¬ 
peating  her  successive  announcements  of  the 
change.  And  with  daylight  certain  words 
leaped  forward  to  give  him  a  forlorn  hope; 
it  was  as  though  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
slanted  across  the  empty  waters  to  show  him 
the  floating  driftwood  that  was  his  only  chance. 
She  had  told  him  that  Anita,  Sr.’s,  first  kiss  had 
led  to  the  tragic  mistake  because  she  was  so 
young,  because  she  had  not  understood,  be¬ 
cause  the  right  man’s  chivalrous  delay  had 
given  the  wrong  man  his  opportunity. 

A  girl’s  first  kiss — that  is,  a  girl  like  Anita: 
the  boy  trembled  with  sudden  clairvoyance  of 
its  import. 

A  vision  appeared  before  his  eyes  so  vividly 
that  it  was  pain — a  vision  of  Spring  and  moon¬ 
light,  and  himself  and  Anita  in  the  arbor  at 
the  far  end  of  the  lawn,  amid  the  heavy  sweet¬ 
ness  of  wisteria  and  mock-orange.  Nor  did  it 
seem  new;  rather  it  was  old  and  familiar  as 
his  knowledge  of  her,  but  only  now  made  clear 
by  the  crisis  of  her  going.  But  for  that  it 
would  have  stayed  vaguely  in  the  shadows, 
where  it  rightly  belonged,  till’ she  was  old 
enough.  In  the  brief  interval  before  her 
departure  a  busy  interval  for  her  in  which  he 
saw  little  of  her — there  were  many  moments 
when  his  earlier  savage  rebellion  against  Ins 
accident  sickeningly  recurred.  Wisteria  and 
moonlight — and  this! 

QN  HER  last  evening  she  came  to  say  good- 
by.  “I  haven’t  long.”  she  said.  She  sought 
her  usual  place,  but  after  a  brief  period  of 
wriggling  changed  to  a  straight  chair  that 
better  fitted  her  mood,  and  for  the  most  part 
sat  on  the  edge  of  it,  shifting  her  long  legs 
res  lessly.  And  she  talked  faster  than  usual, 
about  nothing  whatever  that  mattered. 

Finally  he  interrupted  her.  “Just  a  min¬ 
ute,”  he  said.  “It’s  five  minutes  of  nine.” 

Her  Ups,  open  for  speech,  stayed  parted  in 
astonishment.  “You  weren’t  listening,  beast,” 
she  then  accused.  “And  what’s  the  matter 
with  five  minutes  of  nine?  It’s  a  perfectly 
good  tine.  ’  ’ 

“I  was  thinking  of  something  more  im¬ 
portant.  It’s  something  I  had  to  do  to-night 
before  you  go,  and  unless  I  set  a  time  for  it  it 
might  not  get  done.” 

“What  on  earth — as  hard  as  that!” 

“Hard  in  a  way,  because — ”  he  stopped. 

His  seriousness  was  communicated  to  her. 

hat  is  it,  Jimmie  dear?”  she  asked  sympa¬ 
thetically.  “Any  way  I  can  help?” 

“Yes — •”  he  whispered.  The  moment  was 
upon  him.  In  panic  he  stumbled  through  his 
prepared  speech,  not  daring  to  look  at  her. 
“I  want  you — ”  he  began  shakily,  “to  give 
me  just  the  minute  or  two  left  before  nine 
o’clock,  and  let  me  do  something  I  want  to 
do — and  promise  not  to  laugh  or — but  just  do 
as  I  want  you  to.  Just  till  the  clock  stops 
striking.  Will  you — you  must!” 

“Yes.” 

“Then — will  you  come  over  here — and  kneel 
beside  me?”  He  forgot  now  the  arbor  in 
Spring  moonlight  heavy  with  wisteria  and 
mock-orange — that  memory  of  perfect  setting 
he  had  longed  to  give  her. 

Silently  she  obeyed,  her  face  stilled,  her 
eyes  closed  in  waiting.  He  felt  with  a  lift 
of  praise  that  she  was  ready. 

He  drew  her  to  him  gently,  laid  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  and  turned  her  face  to 
his.  As  Ills  cool  lips  slowly  touched  the  lids 
that  hid  her  eyes,  he  felt  her  slender  body,  at 
first  tremulous  ith  strangeness  and  curiosity, 
grow  quiet.  Then  he  reached  her  lips. 

And  the  elements  that  went  into  the  making 
of  that  kiss  were  as  subtle  and  complex  and 
rare  as  the  magic  compounds  of  ancient  witch¬ 
craft.  All  the  wisdom  of  the  dark  knowledge 
he  had  got  in  France ;  all  the  reverence  for  her 
and  fear  for  her  it  had  taught  him;  all  the 
despair  of  his  helplessness  that  gave  him  this 
one  moment  to  fight  for  his  happiness;  all  the 
tenderness  of  his  knowing  what  he  was  re¬ 
vealing  to  her,  and  the  heartbreak  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  all  his  boyish  chivalry  into  which 
his  own  suffering  had  injected  something 
poignantly  material — these  were  in  that  kiss. 
He  relaxed  his  hold  as  the  clock  irritably 
whanged  nine  quick  strokes.  “That’s  ail.” 

JJIIT  she  did  not  stir.  After  a  moment  her 

lips  moved  dreamily  and  he  bent  to  catch 
the  incoherent,  almost  inaudible,  words.  “It 
i‘sn  t-— accident ,  is  it?  Unless — just  breathing 
and  [living  are,  too — it’s  just  natural,  like 
being - ” 

This  time  he  made  a  very  creditable  attempt. 
“It’s  like  life,”  he  muttered  unsteadily.  “I 
guess  we’re  all  given  the  makings — that  may 
or  may  not  be  chance — but  what  we  do  with 

’em — that’s  not  accident - ” 

Still  she  did  not  move.  Then,  after  an¬ 
other  pause  she  whispered  again,  her  eyes  still 
shut.  “I  didn’t  know— they  were  like 
that - ” 

Again  he  understood  her.  “They’re  not  all 
like  that.  Don’t  you  believe  it?” 

As  she  started  to  rise  the  spell  was  broken. 
“That’s  my  own  private  brand,”  he  went  on, 
his  effort  at  recovery  gathering  momentum, 
for  lie  had  vowed  to  end  the  moment  quickly. 
“They’re  from  my  own  private  stock,  made  to 
order  for  just  you — each  one  labeled  ‘  James  to 
Anita  with  love’ — and  you  won’t  find  anything 
like  ’em  anywhere  else.” 

The  brag  was  a  little  shaky,  but  it  served 
its  purpose.  Once  more  standing  above  him, 
she  was  recovering. 

She  managed  to  cast  the  reflection  of  her 
old  giggle  over  her  next  words,  though  it  did 
not  reach  her  voice.  “I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
shop  around  a  few  years — for  background — - 

to  make  sure - ” 

“Shop  away,”  he  told  her  bravely. 


-T  other  visit  —  include  a  water 
bottle.  Very  comforting.  Also 
makes  useful  Christmas  gift. 

The  bottle  that  is  absolutely  superior 
and  dependable  is  the 

Whitall  Tatum 
Maroon  “Special” 

No  better  bottle  can  be  made  at  any 
price;  doubly  reinforced;  guaranteed 
two  years,  but  lasts  much  longer. 

Obtainable  at  all  first-class  drug  stores 


<fcO  CO  f°r  two 

qt.  size 


1  West  of ! 


CQ  7C 

e  Mississippi 


Other  Sizes 

Whitall  Tatum  Company 

75  Years  Makers 
of  Dependable  Goods 

227-lb.Marv  New  York  Philadelphia 

^Wiilnotbufst  it Boston  San  Francisco 


pP8’  The  Pink  Tabiets~~~^i>^^‘ 
in  the  Yellow  Box" 

“A  man  just  said,  he  would  not  think 
of  leaving  home  without  a  package  of 
Lane’s  Cold  Tablets  in  his  bag,  and 
every  one  wdio  has  used  these  tablets 
speaks  just  as  highly  of  them.” 

Le  Roy,  N,  Y.  , 


ROUGH 

on  Rats 


Rough  on  Rats 

Eliminates  rats  and  mice  from  houses, 
barns,  outbuildings,  etc.  Economical 
and  sure. 

Better  than  cats  and  traps.  Mix  it 
with  any  bait  that  rats  and  mice  eat. 
At  drug  and  general  stores— Write  for 
Booklet  — “Ending  Rats  and  Mice.” 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


IttSkefii 

FOR  BABY’S  CRI 

Hygienic  waterproof  sheet 
that  really  protects 
It  is  pure  white,  light,  s< 
pliable.  Not  heating,  crea 
no  perspiration,  chafing 
irritation.  Easily  cleaue 
always  fresh,  dainty,  sw< 

36  in.  wide,  light  or  heavy 
in.  wide,  heavy  weight  or 
GET  THE  GENUIN 
Hook  for  Stork  trade  ma 
If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  Stork  Sheet¬ 
ing  write  us. 

The  Stork  Co.,  Dept. 

2-M,  Boston,  Mass. 

Makers  of StorkShoes%T | 

Stork  Pants ,  etc. 
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The  Linoleum  shown  in 
this  illustration  is  No.  SIS2. 
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foors  That  Make  a  Room 

AVE  you  ever  seen  a  really  fine  room  that  was 
floored  with  Armstrong’s  Linoleum?  If  not,  you 
have  a  surprise  awaiting  you. 

As  a  nation  we  must  revise  our  old  notions  of  lino¬ 
leum.  In  the  finest  European  residences  it  is  often  used 
in  preference  to  parquetry  for  all  types  of  rooms. 

Take  this  nursery,  for  example;  linoleum  has  many 
advantages  when  used  in  the  children’s  room.  It  is  jj 

easy  to  clean,  and  sanitary;  free  from  crevices,  warp-  ±1  ERE  are  other 

J  .  ’  {  ’  .  patterns  of  Arm- 

ing  and  splintering;  resilient,  noiseless,  and  comfort-  strong' s  Linoleum  that 
able  for  children  to  play  on.  ZVffiVTTrla- 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  °r,?dJ?h? tlmm 
makes  real  and  possible  your  dreams  of  perfection  in  of  your  choice  by 

,  ,  ,  r  r,  it  the  number  shown 

the  color-scheme  of  any  room.  Brown  or  green,  blue  or  heneath  a. 
gray,  tan  or  pink — you  can  live  in  the  colors  you  love 
best. 

The  Circle  A  trade-mark  on  the  burlap  back  is  your 
guarantee  that  it  is  Armstrong’s  Linoleum.  It  is  flexible 
and  not  easy  to  tear. 

When  cemented  down  firmly  over  felt  paper  (by  your 
merchant)  you  have  a  permanent  floor — one  which  will 
set  off  your  fabric  rugs  effectively.  Rubbed  occasion¬ 
ally  with  a  good  floor  wax,  it  will  not  show  marks  or 
spots. 

Ask  your  merchant  to  show  you  Armstrong’s  Lino¬ 
leum  in  the  attractive  plain  colors,  the  Jaspes  (two- 
color  effects),  the  Parquetries,  Carpet  Inlaids  and 
Printed  Patterns.  In  Armstrong’s  Inlaid  Linoleum 
the  colors  run  clear  through  to  the  burlap  back. 

Of  course  you  use  linoleum  for  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  ;  but  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  write  for  our  book 
telling  about  its  use  “for  every  room  in  the  house.” 

“  The  Art  of  Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration” 

By  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Art.  Sent,  together  with  de  luxe  color 
plates  of  fine  home  interiors,  on  receipt  of  twenty  cents. 

Armstrong  Bureau  of  Interior  Decoration 

Write  this  Bureau  for  advice  as  to  patterns  to  match  any 
scheme  of  interior  decoration.  A  thoroughly  trained  decora¬ 
tor  in  charge.  No  fees. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  COMPANY 

Linoleum  Dept.,  908  West  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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OP  Comparable 
Urayrance  are 

r:7o  a  jours  'It  dele 
Charme  dOrsay 
(7Ieureile  OHeue 
lAfysiere  dOrsay 
{ Rose  dOrsay 


Seasons  and  centuries  pass,  but  the  tomb  remains  forever 
unchanged,  forever  guarded  by  the  monument  which 
embodies  the  tender  thoughts  and  wistful  hopes  of  those 
who  mourned  the  departed. 

The  fine  texture,  the  lovely  gray  color  of  everlasting 
ROCK  Of  Ages  Granite,  whether  hammered  or  polished 
finish,  permit  the  shaping  of  a  noble  memorial.  That 
none  but  perfect  monuments  shall  be  produced  from  this 
material,  a  rigid  inspection  system  is  maintained  and  with 
each  stone  is  furnished  a  certificate  of  genuineness  and 
perfection. 


PERFECT 


MEMORIALS 


BOUTWELL,  MILNE  &  VARNUM  CO. 

Montpelier  ^  . ^  _  Vermont 


ROCK  OF  AGES 

Granite  Quarries 
at  Barre 

Refer  to  Dept.  K 


Descriptive  Book¬ 
let  Sent  Free  upon 
Request 
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ELIZABETH  MANAGES 


out!’  ‘I  won’t  go  home.’  ‘I  won’t  stay  here.’ 
‘1  won’t  be  good.’  Honestly,  Elspetli,  it  was 
screamingly  funny,  if  we  wanted  to  look  at  it 
that  way.” 

“But  we  didn’t  do  it  to  be  funny,”  Elizabeth 
wailed.  “We  did  it  to  be  kind.” 

Not  long  after  this  Elizabeth  asked  her 
grandmother  for  the  key  of  the  locked  closet. 

“I  thought  you  had  forgotten  all  about  it,” 
her  grandmother  said. 

“No,  but  I  was  rash  enough  to  promise 
Peggy  that  she  could  be  with  me  when  I 
opened  it;  and  we’ve  been  doing  so  many 
things  out-of-doors  together  that  we  haven’t 
had  any  time,  but  she’s  coming  up  in  a  minute.” 

“Oh,  Elizabeth”  sang  Peggy  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  just  as  Elizabeth  rushed  to  the 
top  with  the  precious  key  clasped  close.  “Can 
1  bring  my  sister  Ruth  up  with  me?” 
“Certainly!”  Elizabeth  flew  to  straighten 
the  pillows  on  the  settee,  and  to  pick  up  some 
stray  threads  from  the  braided  rug  in  front  of 
it.  “I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  her.” 

jD  UTH  FARRADAY,  in  a  striped-satin 
sports  skirt,  with  sweater  and  hat  to  match, 
made  a  very  pretty  picture  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Elizabeth’s  little  room .  ‘ ‘Like  a  rose 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,”  Elizabeth 
thought.  “Her  name  ought  to  be  Rose,  any¬ 
way.  How  becoming  she  would  be  to  Buddy’s 
dark  eyes  and  coloring.” 

“This  is  the  room,  Ruth,”  Peggy  said.  “You 
can  look  at  it  for  two  minutes,  and  then 
you’ve  got  to  stop  looking  at  it,  because  we  are 
gathered  together  to-day  for  quite  another 
purpose,  to  wit:  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
Bluebeard’ s  retreat.” 

“It’s  a  lovely  room,”  Ruth  said,  smiling, 
“and  1  shall  adore  the  mysterious  closet.” 

“We’d  better  hurry,”  Peggy  cried.  “Ruth 
is  getting  ready  to  rave  about  the  flag-bottom 
chairs  and  fringe.  Sister  dear,  this  is  the 
door  to  the  enchanted  closet  and  this  is  the 
key  to  it.  Doesn’t  it  look  spooky?  Now, 
Elizabeth — Elspetli.  ’  ’ 

“One,  two,  three!”  Elizabeth  turned  the 
big  key  in  the  ponderous  lock  and  the  door 
swung  wide. 

On  rows  of  little  pegs  driven  into  the  low 
rafters  of  the  irregular  triangle  that  formed  the 
closet  were  the  carefully  preserved  relics  of 
three  generations  of  dainty,  feminine  finery. 
Dresses  of  taffeta  and  dimity  and  poplin,  hi 
all  the  flower-like  gradations  of  color  that  our 
grandmothers  remember  having  seen  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers  appear  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in.  Not  only  gowns,  but  capes  and 
dolmans  and  dressing-sacks,  and,  packed 
away  in  a  barricade  of  old-fashioned,  flowered 
bandboxes,  were  the  bonnets  and  hats, 
and  even  some  of  the  gay  little  bags  and  muffs 
that  complemented  the  costumes. 

“I  never  saw  anything  so  wonderful  in  my 
life,”  Ruth  Farraday  said. 

“(2)H,  LET’S  try  them  on!  Let’s  get  grand- 
mummy  to  tell  us  about  them.  Let’s  dress 
Ruth  up  and  take  a  snap-shot  of  her.  Let’s — ” 
Peggy’s  breath  failed  her. 

“Here’s  grandmother  now,”  Elizabeth  said. 
Grandmother,  making  her  placid  way 
through  the  outer  chamber,  smiled,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Ruth  Farraday. 

“Peggy’s  sister,”  she  said.  “Well,  well,  it’s 
good  to  have  Peggy  bring  her  sister  along — to 
play  in  the  garret.”  The  old  lady  and  the 
girl  smiled  at  each  other  as  if  they  had  been 
friends  all  their  lives. 

“Grandmummy,”  Peggy  dragged  at  her 
sleeve  imploringly,  “tell  me  who  every  single 
dress  here  belonged  to.” 

“Well,  they  belonged  to  a  number  of  people, 
all  told.  Some  of  my  wedding  things  are  there. 
That  rose-lavender  silk  in  your  hand,  Peggy, 
was  the  dress  I  appeared  out  to  meeting  in  the 
Sunday  after  I  was  married.  My  appearing- 
out  hat  is  here  somewhere — a  little  silk  hat 
trimmed  with  lavender  illumes.  1  had  a 
black-silk  dress  trimmed  w;th  jet.  That’s  it — 
that  Elizabeth  has  her  hand  on.  That’s  too 
old  for  me  yet,  but  everybody  had  to  have  a 
black-silk  dress  that  was  heavy  enough  to 
stand  alone  in  those  days.” 

“WHAT’S  this  little  love  of  a  pink  muslin, 
with  all  these  tiny,  tiny  ruffles  on  it. 
Grandmother  dear?  See  these  bell-shaped 
white  undersleeves,]  and  this  figured  pink  sash, 
Peggy.  Wouldn’t  your  sister  look  a  dream 
in  it?” 

“That  was  the  dress  I  wore  when  I  give 
your  grandfather  my  promise.  I  liked  it 
better  than  any  dress  I  ever  had.” 

“I  should  think  you  would  have,”  Peggy 
put  in  fervently. 

“It  was  the  first  dress  my  mother  ever  let 
me  have  all  the  say  about.  Dresses  had  to  be 
chosen  for  their  wearing  qualities  when  I  was  a 
girl,  but  I  had  set  my  heart  on  a  pink  muslin, 
with  dolman  undersleeves,  and  after  I  went 
and  nursed  Grandmother  White  through 
scarlet  fever,  and  just  barely  lived  after  I 
caught  it  myself,  mother  said  I  could  have 
any  tiling  I  wanted  as  a  present.  Land,  I 
began  to  improve  from  the  day  that  dress  was 
promised  me!  I  shall  never  forget  the  day 
when  I  first  put  on  the  dress.  Your  grand¬ 
father  was  calling  on  my  brother  Jonas  when 
I  came  down  the  stairs  drawing  my  train 
after  me.  I  was  so  put  out,  I  run  up-stairs 
and  didn’t  come  down  again.” 

“Did  he  propose  that  evening?” 

“MO,  HE  didn’t.  I  wouldn’t  have  a  word  to 
say  to  him  for  a  whole  week  after  that,  and 
he  went  and  got  another  girl  and  took  her  to 
the  Harvest  dance,  Eliza  Perkins,  and  she 
wore  a  mahogany-colored  silk  that  made  her 
look  as  sallow  as  a  pumpkin.  I  never  took 
the  trouble  to  plague  any  other  of  the  young 
men,  but  was  pretty  high  and  mighty  with 
your  grandfather.” 

“Nowadays  it’s  the  young  men  that  are 
high  and  mighty,”  Ruth  Farraday  said. 
“They  go  into  the  service,  and  their  uniforms 
turn  their  heads,  and  then  they- — forget. ’ ’ 

“I  guess  the  young  men  to-day  ain’t  so 
different  from  the  men  in  my  time.  Liking 


is  liking— just  the  same  as  it  always  was.” 
“Do  you  believe  love  comes  only  once?” 

“I  know  it.  There’s  a  lot  of  talk  about 
loving  this  one  and  that  one,  but  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  the  second  time  is  a 
pretty  poor  imitation  of  the  first.  There  is 
natures  that’s  different,  of  course,  but  true 
natures  find  real  things  and  cling  to  it.” 

“But  how  is  anybody  going  todell  if  it  is  real?” 
“There  ain’t  really  any  way  "of  not  telling.” 
“Grandmummy,”  Peggy  begged,  “can  we 
dress  Ruth  up  in  your  pink  muslin  and  take  a 
snap-shot  of  her?” 

“Certain,  but  you  ought  to  curl  her  hair,  I 
had  a  hundred  and  twenty  curls  when  I  wore 
that  dress.  It  would  do  my  heart  good  to 
see  her  pretty  face  shining  out  over  my  pink 
muslin.”  *  . 

“If  you  feel  like  that,  then  you  shall,” 
Ruth  said. 

“I  have  a  kind  o’  feeling  that  it  will  bring 
you  luck,”  grandmother  said,  when  the  soft 
hair  had  been  loosened  and  curled  and  the 
pink  muslin  had  been  hooked  and  buttoned  and 
tied  till  it  undulated  in  delicate  folds  and 
curves  all  about  the  girl’s  slender  body. 

On  the  lawn  under  the  honeysuckle  arbor,  on 
the  gate-post,  on  the  front  steps  of  the  old 
house,  which  followed  the  old-time  habit  of 
facing  the  south,  though  the  street  was  due 
north,  Peggy  took  picture  after  picture,  and 
Ruth  Farraday  smiled  up  at  the  sun  like  an 
old-fashioned  blush-rose  blooming  in  an  old- 
time  garden. 

“There  comes  father,”  grandmother  said. 
“Let’s  see  how  much  he’ll  notice.” 

Grandfather,  approaching,  took  in  the 
tableau  imder  the  honeysuckle.  Elizabeth 
and  Peggy  watched  breathlessly  as  he  made 
straight  for  the  little  figure  in  grandmother’s 
pink  muslin. 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  be,”  he  said  slowly, 
“nor  where  you  got  the  dress  you’re  wearing, 
but  I  know  what  you  make  me  feel  like.” 
He  swept  his  hat  to  Ms  breast  with  a  courtly, 
old-time  bow,  and  bent  over  Ruth’s  little 
hand  and  saluted  it. 

Then  he  put  out  Ms  other  hand  to  Ms  wife 
and  drew  her  arm  witlnn  his. 

“Mother,”  he  said  softly. 

“YOU  write  an  awful  lot  of  letters,  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  said  Peggy,  as  the  two  met  a  few 
days  later  on  the  post-office  steps.  The  big  bags, 
bulging  with  mail,  had  been  passed  behind  the 
glass  facade  of  the  mail-box  section,  and  be- 
Mnd  the  closed  wicket,  indicating  that  the 
distribution  was  takmg  place,  the  silent  post¬ 
master  and  Ms  assistant  worked  with  grim, 
accustomed  rapidity. 

“Let’s  go  and  watch  them  put  the  things 
into  the  boxes,”  Elizabeth  said.  “It’s  the 
most  exciting  thing  to  see  the  letters  go  in. 
Ours  is  178.  See,  here  it  is!”  she  cried,  as 
Peggy  followed  her  into  the  stuffy  office. 
“There’s  a  card  from  Buddy  already,  and  one 
for  grandfather  from  the  Bass  River  Savings- 
Bank,  and  one  fat  one  that  I  can’t  see  the  face 
of  that  I  hope  is  from  Jean.  She  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  wait  to  get  answers,  you  know.  She 
writes  when  the  spirit  moves,  and  so  do  I. 
I’ve  just  been  writing  to  her.” 

“When  you  go  back  to  New  York,  let’s  write 
to  each  other;  only  I’m  afraid  you’ll  get  the 
worst  of  the  bargam.  When  the  spirit  moves 
me  to  write  a  letter,  it  mostly  only  moves  me 
to  say,  ‘Dear  Elspetli,’  or  whoever  it  is, 
‘Hello!  Yours  frantically,  fondly,  Peggy.’ 
It’s  funny,  when  I  like  to  talk  so  much,  that  I 
don’t  like  to  write.” 

“^HERE’S  my  thirty-first!”  Elizabeth  whis¬ 
pered,  as  a  solemn  black  chauffeur  made 
1ns  appearance. 

“My  thirty-third,”  Peggy  said,  “and  outside 
is  a  wMte  horse.  What  a  pity  we  have  got  to 
get  the  wliite  horses  in  sequence!  They  are  so 
hard  to  find.  But  when  we  do  get  them  all,  I 
am  gomg  to  keep  my  hands  behind  me  all  the 
tmie.” 

“It  would  be  awful,  after  all  this  trouble, 
if  we  didn’t  shake  hands  with  the  right  one, 
wouldn’t  it,  Peggy?  There  goes  a  post-card 
right  mto  my  box.  It’s  for  Judidy.  She 
has  a  young  man.  Did  you  know  it?” 

The  gate  in  the  wicket  flew  up,  and  M  an 
instant  it  was  surrounded. 

“See  all  the  mail-hungry  fiends,”  Peggy 
said.  “Oh,  goody!  •  Mother’s  got  a  letter 
from  my  cousin  in  Rome,  and  Ruth  has  a 
letter  from  that  Chambers  fellow.” 

“What  Chambers  fellow?”  Elizabeth  asked 
qrnckly. 

“Piggy  Chambers  I  call  him.  He’s  got 
loads  of  money  and  he  just  pesters  RutMe  to 
death.” 

“What  does  she  do?” 

“She  lets  Mm.  She  likes  it,  rather.” 

They  were  on  their  way  home  by  tins  time, 
and  the  post-office  crowd  had  begun  to  melt 
away,  streammg  up  and  down  the  street  and 
into  all  the  crossroads. 

“T  wish  my  grandmother  would  let  me  come 
A  after  the  mail  at  night,  ’  ’  Elizabeth  said.  “1 
have  to  wait  and  wait,  till  Judidy  or  Zeke  are 
ready  to  come,  or  grandfather  will  take  me. 
As  if  I  wasn’t  old  enough  to  go  out  after  six 
o’clock  alone!” 

“It  isn’t  your  being  old  enough,  it’s  the 
general  reputation  of  the  post-office  berng  a 
place  where  the  crowd  goes  in  the  evening  to — 
start  something.  You  know  yourself  that 
lots  of  things  that  go  on  there  don’t  look  very 
well.  It’s  such  a  mixed  crowd,  too.” 

“As  long  as  you  behave  yourself  I  don’t 
see  what  difference  it  makes.” 

“I’ve  thought  a  lot  about  gomg  to  the  post- 
office  at  night,”  Peggy  said,  “and  I’ve  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it’s  just  as  well  to  keep 
away.  All  the  girls  that  aren’t  Mce  hang 
around  there.” 

“I  guess  you  are  just  about  right,  Peggy,” 
Elizabeth  said  after  reflection.  “Sometimes 
you  talk  a  lot  like  Jearne.  I  flunk  you  are 
like  her  in  the  way  you  look  at  things.” 

“The  way  I  look  at  thmgs  is  better  than  the 
way  I  act,  sometimes.” 

Continued  on  page  72- 
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On  the  whole,  day  followed  day,  week  fol¬ 
lowed  week,  month  followed  month  for  these 
two  very  pleasantly.  In  the  fourth  year 
Harvey  was  sent  to  New  York  to  open  an  office 
there,  and  the  little  house  was  exchanged  for  an 
apartment  in  the  West  Eighties,  not  more  than 
half  a  block  from  the  Drive. 

TT  WAS  a  very  delightful  apartment,  not  too 
1  large,  but  excellently  planned;  and  when 
Virginia’s  pictures  and  books  and  cushions, 
together  with  Harvey’s  pictures  and  books  and 
smoking  things,  were  once  more  in  place,  it  was 
a  thoroughgoing  home,  despite  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  there  are  no  homes  in  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Flowers  now  came  from  a  flower-shop 
instead  of  one’s  own  back  yard;  but  they 
came — -which  is  the  main  point. 

And  Virginia  and  Harvey  were  very  happy 
in  their  new  background. 

It  was  out  of  the  goodness  of  heart  induced 
by  this  prosperous  happiness  that  they  asked 
Emily  .Saunders  to  visit  them.  Something 
else,  however,  led  up  to  the  invitation.  Emily 
had  written  Virginia  that  she  was  engaged  to 
a  man  named  Archibald  Severin  and  that  she 
had  never  believed  that  life  could  be  so 
wonderful. 

Emily  was  like  that.  If  she  found  life 
wonderful,  she  had  no  inhibition  which  kept 
her  from  saying  so.  Her  letter  brought  back 
to  Virginia,  as  clearly  as  if  there  had  been 
magic  in  it,  Emily’s  big,  soft  blue  eyes,  the 
rose-leaf  sweetness  of  her  face,  her  lovely 
ash-blond  hair,  her  sensitive  mouth,  even  the 
delicate  frilliness  of  the  sort  of  frock  she  wore, 
and  the  perfume  she  xised — lily-of-the-valley 
it  was — French,  not  American. 

Virginia  and  Emily  had  been  in  college  to¬ 
gether,  although  Emily  was  a  good  four  years 
younger  than  Virginia,  and  theirs  had  been 
one  of  those  devastating  female  friendships 
which  seldom  outlast  graduation.  In  then’ 
case,  however,  Virginia  had  been  more  than 
commonly  loyal,  Emily  more  than  commonly 
devoted,  and  the  feeling  had  survived.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  town  there  had  been  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  visits  until  now.  They  had  floated  on 
the  surface  of  each  other’s  lives  like  water- 
lilies. 

“T  NEVER  knew,”  wrote  Emily,  “how  much 
you  really  meant  tome,  dear,  until  now.  I 
have  so  many,  many  things  I  am  aching  to  tell 
you,  and  there  you  are  and  here  I  am,  hundreds 
of  miles  apart.” 

Four  hundred,  by  actual  count. 

“I’d  love  to  have  her  up  for  a  week,”  said 
Virginia  wistfully.  She  was  reading  the  letter 
to  Harvey  across  the  breakfast-table,  and 
Harvey  was  reading  head-lines  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  husbandly  way. 

“Why  don’t  you  do  it,  then?”  he  inquired 
with  Ins  mouth  full  of  egg  and  bacon  and  one 
hand  groping  for  his  coffee-cup. 

“You  really  wouldn’t  mind,  Harvey?” 

“I  rather  like  Emily,”  said  Harvey  abstract¬ 
edly.  “She’s  a  nice  child.  Sure!  Ask  her 
to  come  on  for  a  week  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Who’s  her  young  man,  by  the  way?  I  don’t 
seem  to  remember  anybody  named  Severin. 
Swanky  name,  eh?  Archibald,  too!  My 
word!  Tell  Emily  we’ll  meet  her  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  with  the  purple  limou¬ 
sine  and  only  two  footmen.  The  other  three 
are  ill.” 

“Don’t  be  a  goose!”  said  Virginia,  dimpling 
pleasantly.  She  glanced  at  him  with  perennial 
appreciation  of  his  well-tubbed,  well-shaved, 
well-brushed,  well-tailored  good  looks.  He 
was  as  fresh  as  the  morning  and  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  as  sunny.  “Mr.  Severin  is  from  San 
Francisco.  He’s  been  in  New  Orleans  on 
business — something  about  a  shipping  line. 
Emily  met  him  after  we  left.” 

“Quick  work!”  * 

“  ‘Whoever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first 
sight?’  ”  Virginia  quoted  demurely. 

“Bunk!”  said  her  husband. 

“Why,  Harvey,  didn’t  you  know  the  first 
time  you  saw  me - ” 

TTE  MADE  no  answer  and  Virginia  waited 
-*■ 1  with  a  touch  of  coquetry  until  she  realized 
that  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  second  page 
of  his  newspaper  and  that  her  question  had 
failed  to  register.  She  stifled  a  little  sigh,  coming 
just  from  the  unabashed  raptures  of  Emily’s 
epistle,  and  applied  herself  to  her  own  break¬ 
fast. 

That  morning  she  wrote  inviting  Emily  to 
come  to  them  for  a  week,  and  by  return  mail 
Emily  accepted. 

“We  can  have  an  orgy  of  shopping,”  Emily 
wrote,  “and  I  can  get  your  advice  about  so 
many  things,  dearest.  Your  own  marriage 
has  been  so  unbelievably  perfect,  I  want  you 
to  point  me  out  the  way  to  make  Archibald  as 
happy  as  you  have  made  Harvey.” 

That  was  rather  a  nice  touch.  Virginia 
quite  glowed  from  it.  She  read  it  to  Harvey 
with  becoming  modesty  and  was  secretly  an- 
aoyed  when  he  laughed.  The  unbelievable 
perfection  of  her  own  marriage  was  something 
she  was  not  sorry  to  have  Emily  recognize. 

It  was  unfortunate,  it  was  more  than  that,  it 
was  calamitous,  that  upon  the  very  day  before 
Emily’s  arrival,  there  should  have  been  a 
quarrel,  the  bitterest,  most  unnecessary,  most 
outrageous  quarrel  of  Virginia’s  entire  married 
life — to  date. 


NTEIT HER  knew  how  it  began.  Virginia  was 
tired  out  from  rather  excessive  housewifely 
endeavors  in  the  matter  of  the  guest-room. 
She  had  put  up  new  curtains,  covered  new 
cushions  for  the  window-seat,  invested  in  new 
rugs,  new  dresser-scarfs,  new  shades  for  the 
lights.  She  wanted  Emily  to  be  impressed 
subtly  but  definitely  with  the  perfection  of  her 
friend’s  housekeeping  as  well  as  her  matri¬ 
monial  relations.  At  six,  she  filled  a  bowl  on 
the  table  near  the  window  with  gorgeous  pink 
buds  and  withdrew  to  have  her  bath  and  dress 
for  dinner.  But  she  hadn’t  dressed  for  dinner. 
That  possibly  was  the'  extreme  root  of  the 
trouble,  the  farthermost  filament.  She  usual¬ 
ly  dressed  for  dinner,  but  that  night  she  hadn’t. 


She  put  on  an  old  negligee,  did  her  hair  in  a 
soft,  comfortable  bunch  on  the  back  of  her  neck, 
substituted  loose  Chinese  slippers  for  smart, 
steel-buckled  ones,  on  her  tired  feet. 

And  Harvey  came  home  with  an  idee  fixe 
that  upon  that  night,  out  of  all  the  year,  the 
Hippodrome  waited. 

Virginia  would  as  lief  have  spent  the  evening 
in  a  boiler-factory  as  in  the  Hippodrome.  She 
said  so — at  first  deprecatingly,  then  coaxingly, 
then  argumentatively  and  at  last  stubbornly. 
She  wanted  her  comfortable  amethyst-cush¬ 
ioned  davenport  and  her  new  book.  She  held 
out  for  them  with  an  amazing  tenacity. 

It  was  half  after  six  when  Harvey  came  in. 
At  seven  they  went  in  to  dinner,  slightly 
flushed  and  still  courteous,  if  latently  antago¬ 
nistic. 

At  half  after  seven,  he  shoved  back  his  chair 
and  regarded  her  coldly:  “What  was  that 
rotten  concert  I  sat  through  last  week— be¬ 
cause  you  wanted  me  to?  It’s  always  the 
same  when  I  ask  you  to  do  anything.  Your 
wishes  are  carried  out ;  mine  get  chucked  in  the 
discard.” 

“YyHY,  Harvey!”  cried  Virgin'a,  hurt  to  the 

'  '  quick.  She  knew  just  exactly  how  badly 
hurt  she  was.  “How  can  you  say  that?” 

“I  say  it  because  it’s  the  truth,”  said  Har¬ 
vey.  The  maid  had  been  running  errands  for 
Virginia  all  day  and  the  dinner  was  not  up  to 
its  usual  standard.  That  added  in  an  obscure 
way  to  his  desire  for  brutal  frankness.  “If 
it’s  something  you  want  to  see,  we  go;  if  it’s 
something  I  Want  to  see — and  mind  you  I 
don’t  express  a  preference  often— you’re  too 
tired,  or  too  busy,  or  some  other  feeble  excuse. 
Matter  of  fact,  you  think  you’re  too  darned 
intelligent  for  the  Hippodrome.  I  get  you!” 

‘  That  is  absolutely  absurd,”  Virginia  replied 
with  icy  politeness.  She  felt  the  numbing 
sullenness  which  was  her  instinctive  expression 
of  anger  creeping  over  her  and  made  no  effort 
to  throw  it  off.  She  knew  how  a  frozen  silence 
on  her  part  could  annoy  Harvey.  She  was  too 
tired  to  reject  it  as  a  dangerous  weapon.  She 
dimly  supposed  that  he  must  have  had  a  trying 
day  at  the  office,  as  indeed  he  had — but  must 
all  the  consideration  be  extended  by  her,  and  if 
so,  pray  why?  She  settled  herself  among  her 
cushions,  once  in  the  lamp-lit  living-room,  and 
assumed  a  look  of  injured  innocence  calcu¬ 
lated  to  arouse  the  mildest  husband  to  fury. 

Harvey  was  not  the  mildest  husband. 

He  had  had  a  bad  day,  with  everything  go¬ 
ing  wrong  that  could  go  wrong;  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  himself,  coming  up  in  the  subway,  a 
delicious  dinner  at  home  with  a  sympathetic 
and  amusing  wife.  He  had  settled  upon  the 
Hippodrome  as  the  one  thing  in  the  world  to 
divert  his  harassed  mind,  and  he  had  a  con¬ 
genital  dislike  of  going  to  the  theater  alone.  All 
of  winch  Virginia  knew. 


A  LSO,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  dislike  a 
negligee  at  dinner— and  Virginia  knew 
that  too.  Usually  she  dressed  to  please  him. 

But  for  once  in  a  way,  may  not  a  woman  be 
humored?  Virginia  thought  she  might.  She, 
on  her  part,  had  pictured  an  evening  of  sooth¬ 
ing  domesticity,  in  winch  to  pour  out  all  her 
troubles — the  dresser-scarf  that  was  too  long, 
the  rug  that  didn't  exactly  tone  witli  the  wall¬ 
paper,  the  profiteering  insolence  of  the  butcher ; 
but  other  people’s  troubles,  it 'appeared,  were 
not  what  Harvey  was  looking  for.  He  stood 
before  the  rugged  gas-log  and  surveyed  her 
without  prejudice.  “That  thing  looks  pretty 
sloppy,”  he  observed  briefly,  by  way  of  diver¬ 
gence.  “Can't  you  give  it  to  the  old-clothes¬ 
man?” 

“I  have  never  looked  sloppy  in  my  life,”  re¬ 
torted  Virginia  with  acute  resentment.  She 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  soft  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  for  once  untidy  hah.  Guilt  was 
not  absent  from  her  bosom. 

“I  didn’t  say  you;  I  said  that  rag  you've  got 
on,”  corrected  Harvey,  beginning  to  feel  bet¬ 
ter  now  that  he  had  drawn  a  little  blood.  “I 
like  a  woman  to  look - ” 

“I  know  what  you  like;  you  forget  I’ve 
heard  about  it  a  great  many  times  before.” 

“Why  don’t  you  consider  my  wishes,  then? 
I  thought  this  was  a  partnership,  not  a - ” 

‘If  it  isn’t  a  partnership  it’s  because  your 
wishes  are  the  only  ones  that  ever  are  con¬ 
sidered.  I  must  be  the  silent  partner.” 

“When  you’re  asleep,  I’ll  say!” 

“You  are  unspeakable,”  said  Virginia  coldly 
and  contemptuously.  She  shivered  in  sudden 
ice  from  head  to  foot. 

LJARVEY  had  been  beginning,  in  a  curious 
A  x  masculine  way,  very  nearly  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self.  After  all,  he  had  merely  needed  to  let  off 
steam,  and  the  quarrel  had  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
Also  he  felt  that  in  a  casual  manner  h  had  said 
one  or  two  rather  neat  tilings.  In  another  ten 
minutes  he  would1  probably  have  been  ready  to 
give  up  the  Hippodrome  plan  and  sit  down  to 
an  evening  of  cribbage  or  chess — if  encouraged. 
If  Virginia  had  laughed  at  him,  as  she  some¬ 
times  did,  and  had  said  “You  funny  old  tiring, 
you  are  on  the  war-path  to-night,  aren’t  you?” 
he  would  most  probably  have  drawn  a  deep 
sigh,  replied,  “Well,  Jinny,  I’ve  had  the  very 
devil  of  a  day!”  and  settled  down  to  tell  her 
all.  But  Virginia  didn’t  encourage  him.  She 
didn’t  laugh  at  him.  She  didn’t  even  look  at 
him  as  if  she  admired  him,  which  is  the  first 
requisite,  so  far  as  a  man  is  concerned,  of  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  home.  She  only  hunched  herself 
together  among  her  cushions,  opened  her  book 
with  an  air  of  weary  patience,  lifted  her  really 
charming  eyebrows  in  an  insulting  sort  of  way 
and  murmured: 

“If  you’re  going,  hadn’t  you  better  hurry? 
And  please  try  not  to  wake  me  up  when  you 
come  in !  I’m  rather  tired . ’ ’ 

Not  a  word  of  apology,  explanation,  endear¬ 
ment  even. 

Harvey  took  his  hat  and  coat  and  went, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

All  the  way  to  the  Hippodrome  he  suffered 
an  acute  and  ingrowing  sympathy  for  himself, 
at  being  practically  forced  into  attending  a 
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More  and  more  women  are  ac¬ 
quiring  Dodge  Brothers  4  Door 
Sedan  for  their  personal  use 

Its  popularity  is  due  to  its 
good  looks,  the  protection  it 
provides,  and  its  reputation  for 
consistent  service 


The  gasoline  consumption  is  unusually  low 
The  tire  mileage  is  unusually  high 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


HairSeemsTwice  as  Abundant 


After  a  “Danderine”  massage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life, 
lustre  and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as  heavy  and 
plentiful.  Each  hair  seems  to  fluff  and  thicken  at  once. 

Danderine  is  “Beauty -Tonic’5 

Don’t  let  your  hair  stay  colorless,  plain,  scraggly,  neg¬ 
lected.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong  hair,  radiant 
with  life,  and  glistening  with  beauty. 

A  35-cent  bottle  of  delightful  “Danderine”  freshens  your 
scalp,  checks  dandruff  and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating 
“beauty-tonic”  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading  hair  that  youthful 
brightness  and  abundant  thickness— All  Drug  Counters! 
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DAGGETT—  RAWSDELL'S 


E 

PERFECT  COLD  CREAM 

The  Kind  That Keeps' 


ARE  YOU 
SATISFYING 
YOUR  NEEDS? 


Hundreds  of  ambitious  women  are  making  their  spare  time  pleasant 
and  profitable  by  taking  subscriptions  to  our  popular  magazines. 
Besides,  they  are  establishing  for  themselves  a  business  that  contin¬ 
ually  increases  their  income.  A  great  many  of  our  representatives  are 
earning  from  $25  to  $200  a  month  during  their  spare  time,  without 
investing  a  single  penny.  You  can  do  so,  too.  Let  us  show  you  how. 

MANAGER,  STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION, 
Box  616,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 


DOVE 


Under- 
v  garments 
Jjeautiful  ^Voll^madQ  /vngerie 

Special  Features  of  the  New  Styles 


"DOVE”  Porto  Rican 
Hand  -  made  lingerie, 
exquisite  needle-work 
in  the  daintiest  em¬ 
broidery  designs. 


Luxurious  Crepe  de 
Chine  and  Satin  styles 
full-cut,  high  quality, 
at  low  prices.  Most 
appealingly  feminine. 

for  December 


Beautiful  novelty  styles 
of  cotton,  some  with 
fancy  stitchings,  others 
with  pretty  lace  or 
embroidery. 


"DOVE”  Envelope  Chemise  No.  327 — Shown 
here.  Hand-made  in  Porto  Rico.  Camisole  top. 
Of  fine  quality  white  Batiste  trimmed  with  neat, 
hand-embroidered  design,  and  hand-hemstitched 
at  the  top.  DOVE”  Night  Gown  No.  127 
matches  this  Envelope  Chemise. 


“DOVE”  Night  Gown  No.  145 — Shown  here. 
Hand-made  in  Porto  Rico.  Round  neck  style  in 
fine  quality  white  Batiste,  trimmed  with  dainty 
hand  -  embroidered  motif.  Neck  and  sleeves 
finished  with  hand  scalloping.  Matches“DOVE” 
Envelope  Chemise  No.  345. 


There’s  a  Store  Near  You  That  Sells  “Dove”  Undergarments 

D.  E.  SICHER  8c  CO.,  Inc.  45-51  West  21st  Street,  New  York 

“IV orld’s  Largest  Makers  of  Lingerie ” 


To  retain  and  enhance  complexion 
charm  through  passing  years  is  no 
longer  a  secret  known  only  to  a  few.  Year 
after  year,  the  belles  of  yesterday  become 
the  still  lovelier  matrons  of  today.  In  D.  &  R. 
Perfect  Cold  Cream  they  find  all  that  beauty 
requires  to  maintain  its  youthful  softness  and 
dainty  clearness  of  skin. 


The  users  of  D.  &  R.  Perfect  Cold  Cream  are 
steadily  increasing  year  after  year.  This  is  because 
it  is  so  delightful  to  use,  so  beneficial  to  the  skin, 
and  so  effective  in  promoting  facial  beauty  and 
complexion  loveliness.  Maids  and  matrons  use 
and  recommend  it  to  their  friends.  Mothers 
praise  it  to  their  daughters  as  beauty’s  best  aid. 
In  tubes,  12c,  30c,  60c.  In  jars,  40c,  60c,  $1.00, 
$1.65. 

FREE  trial  tube  sent  with  our  compliments. 
Address:  Daggett  &  Ramsdell,  Dept.  1215,  D.  &R. 
Building,  New  York. 
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ELIZABETH 

MANAGES 


“I’m  just  tlie  other  way,”  Elizabeth  re¬ 
flected. 

“Either  way  gets  you  into  trouble  at  times,” 
Peggy  said  sagely.  “Don’t  look  round,  but 
there  are  two  boys  trailing  behind  us.  Two 
of  the  boys  that  were  down  at  camp  all  last 
Summer.” 

“Are  they  all  right?” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  know  them.” 

“Oh,  girls!” 

“Don’t  look  round.” 

“Oh,  girls!” 

“Now  look  here,”  Peggy  suddenly  wheeled 
on  the  two  followers.  “We  haven’t  met  you. 
We’re  not  going  to  have  you  trailing  around 
after  us.” 

TP  HE  older  of  the  two  boys  whipped  off  his 
hat. 

“I — I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  coloring. 

“We  are  only  just  joking.  We— we - ” 

“There’s  a  difference  in  girls,”  Peggy  said 
severely. 

“We  were  only  going  to  ask  you  the  way  to 
the  beach.”  The  first  boy’s  hair  was  a  blaz¬ 
ing,  splendid  red. 

“I’ve  seen  you  there  almost  every  day  this 
Summer,”  Peggy  challenged. 

“So’ve  I  seen  you.”  The  second  boy  had  a 
wide,  ingratiating  grin.  “We  want  to  get 
acquainted.  That’s  all,”  he  admitted.  “So 
we  were  pursuing  what  seems  to  be  the  usual 
way  down  here.” 

“That  isn’t  the  way  to  get  acquainted  with 
us,”  Elizabeth  said. 

“What  is  the  way,  then?” 

“Don’t  ask  us.”  Peggy  gathered  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  arm  under  hers  and  hurried  her  along 
“They  are  sort  of  nice,”  she  admitted,  when 
they  had  put  several  yards  between  them  and 
the  objects  of  their  encounter.  “If  they  are 
really  nice,  I  suppose  they  will  get  introduced 
the  way  they  ought  to.  If  they  aren’t — well, 
we  won’t  see  them.” 

“It’s  a  sort  of  strain  waiting  to  And  out 
such  things,”  Elizabeth  said. 

“DEAD  me  Jean’s  letter,  and  that  will  take 
our  minds  off  them,”  Peggy  demanded 
practically.  “One  reason  that  I  don’t  like  to 
have  much  to  do  with  boys  is  that  when  you 
get  thinking  about  them  it’s  hard  to  get  your 
mind  on  other  things.” 

“Is  that  Jean’s  writing?” 

“No,  this  card  is  from  Buddy.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  seen  your  brother’s  handwriting 
before,  but  not  for  a  long  time.  Why  don’t 
you  ask  him  to  write  to  Rut  hie?  I’d  a  whole 
lot  rather  she  was  hearing  from  him  regularly 
than  from  Piggy.” 

“Has  she  a  friendship  with  Mr, — Mr. 
Piggy?” 

“No,  she  hasn’t.  He  just  wants  her  to 
marry  him,  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it. 
If  your  brother  is  her  friend,  it  would  be  the 
part  of  a  good  friend  to  stick  around  just  now.” 

“There  are  tilings  about  my  brother  that 
you  don’t  understand,  Peggy,”  Elizabeth  said 
solemnly. 

“Th  rty-four,”  Peggy  said,  her  gaze  di¬ 
verted  to  the  street.  “Count  that  one, 
Elizabeth.  It  may  be  that  same  chauffeur, 
but  never  mind.  We  don’t  know  positively 
that  it  is.” 

“Well,  now  for  Jean,”  Elizabeth  said. 

“Elspeth-Elizabeth  dear: 

“I’ve  had  your  long  letter,  the  one  that  told 
about  the  Steppe  children  (and  how  I  laughed 
for  a  week),  and  your  two  post-cards. 

“I  went  to  New  York  on  Thursday,  and  what 
do  you  think?  I  went  to  see  your  brother, 
Buddy.  I  called  up  your  mother  from  the 
station  and  she  suggested  it,  so  I  went,  as  we 
had  the  car  and  were  going  out  of  New  York 
from  his  end  of  the  town,  anyway.  I  felt 
two  ways  about  doing  so.  One  way  was  that 
it  was  hard  on  you  for  me  to  see  him  first,  and 
the  other  way  was  that  if  you  couldn’t  see  him, 

I  could  represent  you.  He  is  quite  a  sick- 
looking  Buddy,  but  very,  very  sweet  and  dear. 

I  hope  you  can  get  him  down  to  the  Cape  and 
take  care  of  him.  They  won’t  discharge  him, 
will  they,  until  they  get  good  and  ready  to? 

I  suppose  it’s  Ills  beard  that  makes  him  look  so 
sort  of  shady  and  shadowy.  I  must  in¬ 
terrupt  myself  now,  and  say  au  revoir,  be¬ 
cause  the  car  is  waiting,  and  mother  is  being 
very  polite  in  it.  I  can  see  her  back  getting 
politer  every  minute.  Jean.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that  your  brother  was  so 
sick  as  all  that,”  Peggy  said.  “Why  haven’t 
you  told  me  so?” 

“He  doesn’t  want  anybody  told.  He 
doesn’t  want  to  appear  like  a  confirmed 
invalid.” 

“I'd  like  to  tell  Rutliie.” 

“I — I’ll  tell  you  what  you  do.  You  take 
Jeanie’s  letter  and  read  it  to  her.  That 
won’t  be  either  of  us  telling  her,  and  you  come 
around  and  tell  me  what  she  says  afterward.” 

“All  right.”  Peggy  was  making  a  prolonged 
departure,  kicking  at  the  turf  as  she  stood  at 
the  gate.  “I’ll  come  around  this  afternoon, 
anyway.” 

QRANDFATHER  came  out  of  the  north 
door  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
He  gazed  searchingly  at  Elizabeth’s  favorite 
tree  by  the  gate,  under  which  she  and  Peggy 
were  sitting  with  their  embroidery. 

“Well,  well,  I’m  disappointed!”  he  mur¬ 
mured  to  himself.  “I  thought  if  I  see  any¬ 
thing  of  those  two  girls,  I’d  ask  them  to  go 
huckleberrying,  but  I  s’pose  they’ve  gone  off 
down  to  the  shore  or  somewhere.  It  does  beat 
all  where  they  find  to  hide  themselves.  I 
suppose  I  might’s  well  make  up  my  mind  to 
go  alone.” 

“He  will,  too,  if  we  don’t  hurry.”  Elizabeth 
said,  stuffing  her  crochet-work  into  the  pocket 
of  her  blue-linen  dress.  “Run  and  get  into 
the  Ford.” 

Grandfather,  equipped  with  as  many  shining 
pails  as  a  tinware  pedler,  approached  the  car 
and  stared  at  it  gravely,  though  Peggy  and 
Elizabeth  were  already  in  possession. 

Continued  in  the  January  Delineator 


Sage  Tea  Turns 
Gray  Hair  Dark 


Almost  everyone  knows  that  Sage  Tea 
and  Sulphur,  properly  compounded,  brings 
back  the  natural  dark  color  and  lustre  to 
the  hair.  Years  ago  the  only  way  to  get 
this  mixture  was  to  make  it  at  home,  which 
is  mussy  and  troublesome. 

Nowadays  we  simply  ask  at  any  drug 
store  for  “Wyelh’s  Sage  and  Sulphur  Com¬ 
pound.”  You  will  get  a  large  bottle  of  this 
old-time  recipe  improved  by  the  addition 
of  other  ingredients,  at  very  little  cost. 
Millions  use  this  preparation  now,  because 
no  one  can  possibly  tell  that  you  darkened 
your  hair,  as  it  does  it  so  naturally  and 
evenly.  You  dampen  a  sponge  or  soft  brush 
with  it  and  draw  this  through  your  hair, 
taking  one  strand  at  a  time;  gradually  the 
gray  hair  disappears;  your  hair  becomes 
beautifully  dark  and  glossy  —  you  look 
years  younger.  The  color  desired  is  obtained 
by  the  number  of  applications. 

The  Wyefh  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 


Supreme  Hair  Pin  Quality 

Unequaled  Hair  Pin  Merit 

Sold  Everywhere 
5c  and  10c  packages 

HUMP  HAIR  PIN  MFG.  CO. 

Sol  H.  Goldberg,  Pres. 

Chicago 


I 

. 


Your  Hair 
Always  in  Place 


;  Beautifully 
;  Curly,  Wavy 
;  Hair  Like  “Nature’s  Own”  • 


Try_  the  new  way  —  the  Silmerine  way  —  and  a 
°  you’ll  never  again  use  the  ruinous  heated  iron.  3 
°  The  curliness  will  appear  altogether  natural. 


Liquid  Silmerine 

is  applied  at  night  with  a  clean  tooth  brush.  Is  neither 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Pei fectly  harmless.  Servesalso 
as  a  splendid  dressing  for  the  hair.  Directions 
with  bottle.  At  Drug  and  Department  Stores. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


/i 

B  Send  10  cents  coin  or  stamps  for  70-page  book  on 
B  Stammering  and  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  1 1  tells 
ka  how  I  cured  myself  after  stammering  for  20  years. 

5  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  6612  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis 


•STAMMER 
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Coffee  Cake,  Homemade! 

Children  love  this  sweet  bread  loaf  made 
with  Yeast  Foam.  Make  it  today  with  a 
little  bread  dough. 


WHY  MILLIONS  OF  HOME  BREAD  MAKERS 

USE  YEAST  FOAM 


Magic  Yeast 
Yeast  Fo  am 

— just  the  same 
except  in  name 

Price  10$ 


Coffee  Cake  with  Bread  Dough 

Take  4  cups  (2  lbs.)  bread  dough,  when  ready  to  shape  into 
loaves.  Cream  together  and  add  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1 
tablespoon  butter  and  2  eggs.  Then  add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Let  rise  until  light.  Then  place  in  a 
shallow  pan.  Wash  top  with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle 
with  granulated  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Let  rise  until  light. 
Bake  about  25  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  either 
warm  or  cold.  The  cake  should  be  about  one  and  one-half 
inch  thick  when  finished. 

Recipe  for  Coffee  Cake 

SPONGE 

1  cup  lukewarm  water  V2  cake  Yeast  Foam  or 

1  teaspoon  sugar  Magic  Yeast,  dissolved 

1  pinch  salt  in  cup  lukewarm 

2  cups  flour  water. 

DOUGH 

1  tablespoon  butter  V2  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar  V2  cup  lukewarm  water 

2  eggs  3  to  4  cups  flour  to  make  soft  dough 

Make  a  sponge  of  the  sponge  materials  and  let  mixture  stand 
over  night.  Then  add  the  dough  materials  to  the  sponge  and 
make  a  soft  dough.  Let  rise  till  light.  Then  place  in  shallow 
pans.  Wash  top  with  melted  butter.  Sprinkle  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Let  rise  till  light.  Bake  about  25 
minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Serve  either  warm  or  cold.  The 
cake  should  be  about  one  inch  and  a  half  thick  when  finished. 

Milk,  scalded  and  cooled  lukewarm,  may  be  used  instead  of 
water,  if  desired. 

Send  for  booklet 

“The  Art  of  Baking  Bread ” 


Home  bread  makers  every¬ 
where  are  making  exceptionally 
good  bread  with  Yeast  Foam 
because  it  assures  a  sweet,  well- 
leavened  dough. 

Better  flavor  is  always  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  thoroughly 
leavened  loaf.  That s  why  the 
taste  of  bread  raised  with  Yeast 
Foam  is  noticeably  better. 

Yeast  as  a  Health  Builder 

Science  has  discovered  the  remarkable  curative  powers  of  yeast. 

It  is  being  widely  and  successfully  used  to  promote  good  health. 

Send  for  instructive  booklet. 

“Dry  Yeast  as  an  Aid  to  Health” 

A _ _ _ H 

Northwestern  \east  Company  Chicago 
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They  work 
naturally 
and  form 
no  habit 


They  work 
naturally 
and  form 
no  habit 


They  work 
naturally 
and  form 
no  habit 


At  thelO.OOO 
Stores  only 

8  for  lO  e 
24  for  25  < 
60  for  50  f 


Take  Tablets  without  Fear  if  You  See  the  “Bayer  Cross.” 
Always  Insist  on  an  Unbroken  “Bayer  Package” 
Containing  Proper  Directions. 


The  “Bayer  Cross”  is  the  thumb¬ 
print  of  genuine  “Bayer  Tablets  of 
Aspirin.” 

It  protects  you  against  imitations 
and  positively  identifies  the  genuine 


Aspirin  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
over  twenty  years. 

Always  buy  an  unbroken  package 
of  “Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin”  which 
contains  proper  directions. 


Handy  tin  boxes  of  12  tablets  cost  but  a  few  cents — Larger  packages 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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THE  GLEAM 


performance  which  he  now  felt  sure  was  going 
to  bore  him  beyond  expression.  By  tile  latter 
part  of  the  evening  he  came  to  regard  Virginia 
almost  as  the  originator  of  the  party.  That 
the  program  was  mere.y  a  rehash  of  the  shows 
of  yesteryear,  as  one  might  say, ,  stiffened  his 
re:entment. 

AS  FOR  Virginia,  she  cried  a  little  in  the  quiet 
x  living-room,  went  to  bed  and  cried  a  little 
more;  heard  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  half  after 
eleven  chime  fron^the  little  clock  on  her  desk, 
but  lay  an  image  of  peaceful  and  almost 
saintly  repose  when  at  a  quarter  befoi-e  twelve, 
Harvey’s  key  grated  in  the  lock  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desolate  hearth. 

She  heard  the  key.  She  had  been  hearing  it 
i  fancy  all  evening.  he  did  not  flicker  an 
eyelash.  Her  breathing  was  even  and  deep. 
Once  she  sighed  sweetly  in  her  sleep  apparent, 
but  that  was  all. 

Harvey  retired  noisily  but  without  sperch. 
Eventually  they  both  slept  without  saying 
good  night. 

They  arose  at  seven  and  breakfasted  to¬ 
gether  in  a  sullenness  becoming  momently 
thicker.  Nothing,  except  a  snowball  rolling 
down-hill,  enlarges  itself  quite  so  automatically 
as  a  conjugal  unpleasantness. 

By  now  Harvey  saw  himself  quite  clearly 
the  injured  party. 

Virginia  knew  a  word,  a  coaxing,  humorous 
word,  from  her  might  still  have  power  to 
straighten  things  out.  She  was  too  thoroughly 
congealed  about  the  heart  to  say  that  word. 
Let  him  make  the  first  advance,  she  would 
thaw  at  once!  Feeling  exactly  the  same,  Har¬ 
vey  forbore  to  make  it.  He  went  down¬ 
town  without  kissing  her  good-by.  She  swal¬ 
lowed  her  tears  and  sat  down  to  telephone  the 
grocer.  Never  before  had  a  quarrel  lasted 
them  overnight. 

AT  TEN  o’clock  Emily  Saunders  arrived 
and  Virginia  met  her  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  without  the  purple  limousine  and  the 
two  footmen  of  Harvey's  dear  antebellum 
suggestion.  The  friends  taxied  up  to  the 
apartment  near  the  Di’ive. 

Emily  broke  into  lyric  raptures  directly  the 
living-room  door  was  opened  to  them  by 
Virginia’s  white-capped  and  white-aproned, 
black -fi’ocked  and  black-skinned  little  maid. 

“Oh,  Jinny  darling,  what  an  absolute  love 
of  a.  place!  And  the  seclusion  of  it — the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  it!  Tliink  of  being  alone  with 
him  in  a  room  like  this!  Aren’t  you  the  haD- 
piest  thing  in  New  York?” 

Virginia,  remembering  wryly  how  only  the 
night  before  she  had  been  alone  without  him  in 
that  most  romantic  room,  said  yes,  indeed  she 
was — and  wouldn’t  Emily  like  to  see  her  own 
room  and  take  her  things  off — and  had  she  had 
breakfast? 

“On  the  diner,”  said  Emily  dreamily.  “Just 
rolls  and  coffee.  Archibald  likes  the  Con¬ 
tinental  breakfast,  you  know,  dear!  I  never 
look  at  fruit  and  cereal  and  eggs  and  all  that 
really  dreadful  outlay  any  more.” 

She  experienced  fresh  ecstasies  over  the  spot¬ 
less  rose  and  blue  and  silver  of  the  guest-room, 
took  off  her  smart  brown  hat  and  put  it  away, 
opened  her  bag  and  got  out  a  flowing,  misty 
garment  of  coral  and  mauve. 

“Archibald  adores  this  tea-gown  sort  of 
thing,”  she  explained  almost  reverently.  “I 
am  having  some  really  wonderful  negligees  in 
my  trousseau — ”  her  wide  blue  eyes  came  to 
rest  on  Virginia’s  straightforward  dark  ones, 
and  she  flushed  and  gleamed  like  a  young  May 
morning.  “Oh,  Jinny,  aren’t  men  too  sweet 
in  their  funny  likes  and  dislikes?  Don’t  you 
adore  to  cater  to  every  little  whim  of  your  own 
man?” 

^/TRGINIA  said  yes,  indeed  she  did — and 
wouldn’t  Emily  like  to  lie  down  and  rest 
a  bit  before  luncheon,  that  they  might  go  out 
to  a  matinee  somewhere  in  the  afternoon? 

Emily  was  charmed  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
matinee  and  stipulated  a  love-story,  a  play 
with  a  happy  ending.  “Only,”  she  warned, 

I  don  t  want  to  rest.  I  never  want  to  rest 
again.  I’m  living  hi  third  speed,  Jinny,  you 
dear!  The  world’s  too  small  for  me.  I’m  so 
happy,  and  I’ve  got  so  much  I  want  to  do.” 

“You  haven’t  told  me  anything  at  all  about 
your  plans,  nor  about  Mr.  Severin,”  began 
V  irginia  desperately. 

“Darling,  I  want  you  to  call  him  Archi¬ 
bald,”  pleaded  Emily. 

It  did  not  come  easily  to  Virginia  to  call  any 
man  Archibald.  She  had  a  flashing  vision  of 
Harvey’s  ribald  grin  and  suppressed  it  sternly. 

“Archibald,  then,”  she  acquiesced  with  a 
perfunctory  smile.  “What’s  he  like?” 

Emily  produced  from  the  intimate  recesses 
of  her  dressing-bag  the  photograph  in  sepia,  of 
a  stoutish  young  man  with  a  small  fair  mus¬ 
tache  and  amiable  eyes.  He  looked  like  the 
sort  of  pei’son  who  would  indeed  prefer  the 
Continental  breakfast  and  would  in  addition, 
if  wise,  eschew  luncheon.  Emily  set  him  up 
upon  the  dressing-table  and  sang  praises  to  him. 
He  had  been  in  New  Orleans  only  a  month 
when  they  became  engaged.  An  ardent  and 
masterful  man,  according  to  Emily.  “He 
doesn’t  say  too  much.  He  isn’t  really  demon¬ 
strative,  but,  oh,  my  dear,  his  eyes! — and  his 
smile!  He’d  give  me  the  world — the  sun, 
moon  and  stars — just  for  the  asking.”  She 
added  at  this  juncture  with  a  rare  and  uncon¬ 
scious  touch  of  practicality:  “He  really  has 
rather  wonderful  prospects  with  the  steamship 
people,  and  he  will  inherit  quite  a  bit  from  his 
mother.” 

^/IRGINIA,  who  had  not  known  before  she 
was  married  to  Harvey  even  the  extent  of 
his  salary,  murmured  that  that  was  awfully 
nice. 

“Shall  you  have  an  apartment,  Emily  dear, 
or  build,  or  what?” 

“At  first  an  apartment,”  said  Emily 
dreamily.  “Archibald  has  one  already,  in 
San. Francisco — with  a  Japanese  butler,”  she 
made  casual  play  with  the  tail  of  her  eye  to  see 


how  Virginia  took  this,  and  being  satisfied  with 
the  extent  of  her  friend’s  reaction,  proceeded: 
“Later — I  do  want  to  build.  Something  half- 
timbered  and  very  English,  with  wonderful 
chintzes.” 

“One  always  wants  to  build — later!  But 
one  so  seldom  does,”  observed  Virginia. 

“Dai-ling,”  said  Emily,  “it  isn’t  like  you  to 
be  cynical.”  She  eyed  her  hostess  reproach¬ 
fully.  “The  wonderful  thing  about  you. 
Jinny,  has  always  been — to  me,  at  least — your 
inexhaustible  enthusiasm  for  living!  Your 
faith  in  happiness!  The  night  Archibald  asked 
hie  to  marry  him” —  she  stopped,  shut  her 
eyes  for  a  second  of  ecstatic  reticence,  drew  a 
long  breath  and  went  on —  “that  very  night, 
after  I  had  gone  tip  to  my  room,  I  stood  by  the 
window  and  thought  of  you ;  and  I  said  to  my¬ 
self:  ‘There’s  one  absolutely  perfect  max-riage; 
there  are  two  people  happy  beyond  words.  I 
can  have  the  same  thing,  and  I  will!’  Any 
woman  could  be  happy  with  a  man  who  con¬ 
siders  her  flrst  in  even  the  littlest  thing,  as 
Archibald  does  me— and  as  I  know  Harvey 
does  you,  dearest.” 

Virginia  said  “Yes,  indeed.”  It  seemed 
easier  to  say  than  anything  else. 

gHE  escaped  to  her  own  room  presently  on  the 

plea  of  household  details  to  be  looked  after. 
Once  there,  she  locked  the  door  and  sat  down 
before  her  little  ivory-enameled  desk  with  her 
empty  hands  clenched  hard  on  the  blotter 
before  her. 

She  perceived  that  Emily's  -visit  was  going 
to  be  difficult.  Emily’s  touching  faith  in  the 
un wrinkled  perfection  of  her  friend’s  marriage 
was  going  to  have  to  be  faced  with  a  somehow 
creditable  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  Not 
for  Aladdin's  lamp  would  Virginia  have  had 
Emily  suspect  that  things  were  not  all  sugar 
and  spice  between  herself  and  Harvey.  His 
outrageous  behavior  of  the  night  before,  his 
unbelievable  cruelty,  the  dreadful  things  he 
had  said  and  the  things  he  had  made  Virginia 
say,  would  have  temporarily  to  be  interi’ed, 
and  roses  strewn  upon  the  mound . 

It  was  going  to  be  difficult.  Virginia  looked 
forward  to  a  week  of  smothered  torture,  but  it 
had  to  be  done. 

She  took  Emily  to  a  matinee  that  afternoon 
selecting,  with  the  dreary  stoicism  of  one  turn¬ 
ing  the  knife  in  one’s  own  wound,  the  pinkest 
and  whitest  love-story  of  the  season,  replete 
with  beautiful  frocks,  and  touching  moments, 
and  climaxed  with  authentic  embraces. 

Emily  shed  tears,  thrilled  sweetly,  and  en¬ 
joyed  every  moment  of  it.  “It’s  real  to  you 
and  me,  isn’t  it?”  she  whispered  to  Virginia  in 
an  acutely  emotional  intermission. 

-Virginia  said  “Yes,  indeed,”  it  was. 

They  got  back  to  the  apartment  at 
a  little  before  six  and  Harvey  came  in  soon 
after. 

J-J  IS  greeting  to  Emily  was  unforcedly  warm. 

He  felt,  quite  obviously  to  Virginia’s  un¬ 
happy  vision,  that  Emily  saved  the  situation. 

“You’re  looking  sweet  enough  to  eat,”  he 
assured  the  guest.  “No  wonder  this  Archi¬ 
bald  person  fell  for  you.  Come  on,  Emily,  tell 
us  all  about  it!  Who  is  he?  What’s  his 
rating?  I  haven’t  given  you  my  blessing  yet, 
you  know.” 

Emily  rose  -with  delightful  avidity  to  the  lure 
of  telling  all  about  it. 

First,”  she  commanded  with  imperious 
graciousness,  “I  want  you  to  kiss  your  wife 
just  as  you  would  if  I  weren’t  here,  Harvey. 
If  you  re  going  to  make  company  of  me.  I’ll  go 
home!” 

Harvey  advanced  obedien'ly  upon  Virginia. 
She  met  his  eyes,  and  a  rather  bitter  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  moment  passed  between  them — - 
comradeship  even  in  that! — he  bestowed  a  per¬ 
functory  pock  upon  her  cheek,  masking  it  with 
bent  head  and  the  sketch  of  an  embrace. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “the  ‘Romance  of  Em’ly,’ 
volume  one!” 

So  Emily  told  it  all  over  again.  She  painted 
Archibald  ,  in  incandescent  colors.  She  men¬ 
tioned  the  apartment  and  the  Japanese  butler. 
Half-timbering  she  dwelt  upon  briefly,  as  also 
Archibald’s  prospects,  business  and  filial  “He 
is  the  most  wonderful  person — •”  said  Emily. 

“Naturally,”  said  Harvey. 

I  shall  never  be  entirely  satisfied  until  he 
knows  you  and  Virginia.” 

“For  an  example  of  ‘How  to  be  Happy 
though  Married,’  eh?” 

Emily  made  an  adorable  gesture  of  amused 
protest. 

Isn  t  that  rather  threadbare  humor,  dear?” 
inquired  A  ii-ginia  in  a  tone  of  poisonous  sweet¬ 
ness. 

FAMILY  laughed,”  said  Harvey,  looking 
steadily  at  his  wife.  “I’ll  bet  this  Archi¬ 
bald  person  is  going  to  be  a  happy  man.  First 
requisite  of  the  perfect  pah1,  Em’ly,  always 
laugh  at  your  husband’s  jokes!” 

“First  see  that  they  are  jokes,  Emily  dear,” 
advised  Virginia. 

“Archibald  lias  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor,” 
sighed  Emily. 

“Tell  him  to  hang  to  it — he  may  need  it,” 
Harvey  suggested  coolly. 

Fortunately,  at  that  moment  the  maid  an¬ 
nounced  dinner. 

It  was  a  good  dinner,  miles  removed  fi-ora 
the  dinner  of  the  night  before,  and  Virginia  at 
her  end.  of  the  table,  in  the  leaf-brown  frock 
which  she  had  worn  to  the  matinee,  presented 
an  uncommonly  charming  picture.  Her 
brown  hah-  shone  smooth  in  the  candle-light; 
her  face  was  delicately  flushed.  She  wore  a 
single  string  of  small  pearls.  Wedding-ring 
and  platinum-incrusted  solitaire  glittered 
upon  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  She 
consulted  Harvey’s  preferences  at  every  turn 
with  an  air  of  meticulous  niceness.  He  met 
her  with  an  acute  civility.  Emily,  gloating 
over  the  perfect  marriage,  sat  smiling  between 
them. 

“And  where  are  we  going  to-night?”  de¬ 
manded  Emily.  “I  do  hope  we’re  going  to 
Continued  on  page  77 
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Christmas  in  the  Olden  Times 


MOST  people  think  Christmas,  as  we  know  it,  always 
has  been  the  Christmas  we  now  delight  in.  Yet 
they  -used  to  celebrate  Christmas  on  the  20th  of  May, 
the  20th  and  21st  of  April,  and  the  6th  of  January,  de- 
pending  on  whether  they  were  Oriental,  Greek  or 
Roman  Christians. 


It  wasn’t  until  the  time  of  Julian  I,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Rome  from  337  to  352  A.  D.,  that  the  feast  of 
Christmas  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  December.  Julian 
won  everybody  over  to  December  25  th  as  the  accepted 
day  of  the  Nativity. 

The  Druids  later  added  the  old  yule  log  and  the 
mistletoe — the  Germanic  tribes  the  Christmas  tree  and 
the  Kris  Kringle— the  patron  saint  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Gift. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  proper 
celebration  of  Christmas  is  a  supply  of  good  candy. 
Thousands  of  candy  lovers  everywhere  make  up  their 
own  supply  of  Christmas  candy  with  Karo,  the  Great 
American  Syrup. 

You  can  make  the  most  delicious  fudge,  caramels, 
taffy  and  glazed  nuts  and  fruits,  and  any  number  of 
other  good  things  with  Karo. 

You  cannot  get  more  wholesome  candies  anywhere,  at 
any  price.  And  the  cost  is  comparatively  small. 


FREE 


Write  for  64-page  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Corn  Products  Cook  Book. 
Full  of  dandy  recipes  for  candy 
making.  Corn  Products  Refining 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York. 
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Fine  things  often  do  come  in  small 
packages.  For  instance:  the  1 1  oz.  carton 
of  Sunsweet  Apricots.  If  your  grocer 
is  not  supplied,  see  that  you  are  served 
from  the  regular  25  lb.  box  of  Sunsweet 
Apricots.  As\  your  grocer,  too,  for 
Sunsweet  Fruit  Butter — a  delicious 
“spread”  made  from  Sunsweet  Prunes 
and  Apricots — a  mellow  marmalade 


SUNS 


CALIFORNIA  PRUNE  6?  APRICOT  GROWERS  INC- 

2029  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL.  -  10,000  GROWER'MEMBERS 


Uncommon  taste  and  uncommon  quality — these  are 
two  hall-marked  traits  that  are  ingrained  and  inbred  into 
Sunsweet  (Dried)  Apricots.  No  other  fruit  will  give  you 
the  same  relish,  the  same  piquant  flavor,  you  find  in  this 
fine  fruit-food. 

For  Sunsweet  brings  you  the  concentrated  flavor  and 
nutriment  of  apricots  that  have  been  sun-sweetened  and 
sun-cured  in  California’s  fairest  orchards.  Better  than  fresh 
apricots  for  that  very  reason.  Economical,  too!  For  one 
dried  apricot  serves  the  purpose  of  six  fresh  apricots. 

As  a  breakfast  fruit  or  as  the  basis  of  wondrous  desserts, 
Sunsweet  Apricots  offer  any  number  of  alluring  sugges¬ 
tions.  For  example:  Apricot  Souffle,  Apricot  Cobbler,  Ap¬ 
ricot  Meringue  Pie,  Apricot  Fluff— all  easy  to  make.  And 
here’s  where  you’ll  find  our  Sunsweet  Recipe  Packet  a  real 
help.  A  compact  collection  of  tested  recipes  printed  on 
gummed  slips  (5x3")  so  you  can  paste  them  in  your  cook¬ 
book  or  on  recipe  filing  cards.  Your  packet  is  waiting  for 
you — and  it’s  free.  Simply  address — 


with  just  the  right  degree  of  tartness. 
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THE  GLEAM 


another  theater;  I’m  an  absolute  child  about 
theaters.” 

She  mentioned  a  play  or  two,  vaudeville,  the 
Hippodrome. 

"Harvey  saw  the  Hippodrome  show  last 
night,  dear,”  Virginia  intervened.  “You 
won’t  mind  my  speaking  of  it?” 

“I  shouldn’t  at  all  mind  seeing  it  over  again 
to-night,”  said  Harvey  instantly,  although  the 
blood  ha  his  veins  ran  cold  at  the  thought. 


PMILY,  of  course,  wouldn’t  hear  of  that. 
•*“'  They  went  eventually  to  a  problem  play 
which  was  having  an  enormous  vogue  that 
year,  but  which  Virginia  and  Harvey  had  not 
seen,  and  which  dealt  somewhat  more  than 
frankly,  with  the  almost  impossibility  of  suc¬ 
cessful  matrimony  arnder  present-day  condi¬ 
tions.  “Just  what  I’ve  always  contended! 
said  Harvey  coming  out  of  the  theater. 

“Of  course  marriage  as  an  institution  is  a 
farce,”  agreed  Virginia  swiftly;  “but  it’s  man¬ 


made,  remember!  and  until  men  give  us  some¬ 
thing  better - ”, 

“You  are  both  too  fxmny!”  cried  Emily 
happily.  “When  you  know  how  gorgeoiasly 
pleased  you  are  with  it,  yoairsolves!” 

“Gorgeously  pleased  is  right,”  said  Harvey 
with  an  utterly  immobile  face. 

Virginia  could  have  struck  him. 

“I  wish  Archibald  could  have  seen  this!" 
murmured  Emily.  “He  has  such  splendid 
ideas  about  marriage  and  divorce.” 

“For  or  against?”  inquired  Harvey. 

“How  can  you  ask  at  this  early  stage?”  re¬ 


torted  Virginia. 

They  struck  at  each  other  across  Emily’s 
unconscious  shoulders  until  the  door  of  their 
own  room  closed  upon  them  at  a  little  before 
midnight  and  Virginia  turned  an  icily  stolid 
t ace  to  Hai’vey’s  neutral — “Well?” 

“I  hope,”  she  said,  controlling  the  quiver  of 
her  lip  so  that  he  should  not  be  aware  of  it, 
“that  you  will  try  and  not  let  Emily  see  any 
further  evidences  of  your  temper.” 

“I’m  not  in  a  temper,”  said  Hai’vey,  taking 
off  his  cellar  and  tie  before  the  chiffonier  and 
regarding  himself  in  the  glass  as  he  spoke. 
“Never  felt  pleasanter  hi  my  life.  The  tem¬ 
per's  all  yours,  my  dear  girl!  By  all  means 
choke  it  off!  In  addition  to  being  something 
of  a  bore,  domestically  speaking,  I’d  hate  to 
have  EmTy’s  dream  of  half-timbered  happi¬ 
ness  with  Archibald  troubled  by  the  sight  of 
genuine  conjugal  sympathy  such  as  oui's! 
She  might  want  to  back  down,  you  know,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  too  late.” 

“Oh,  no,  she  wouldn’t!”  returned  Virginia, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  “Women  aren't 
clever  enough  for  that.” 


CUE  might  have  seen  that  Harvey’s  usually 
^  pleasant  mouth  set  itself  hard  and  that  the 
eyes  which  he  met  in  the  glass  were  somber — 
but  she  didn’t.  She  was  l-iding  the  crest  of 
the  wave  of  her  own  bitterness.  Never  before 
had  he  hint  her  like  this  and  never  again 
should  he  be  allowed  the  opportimity.  Rows 
they  had  had,  of  course — some  little,  some  big, 
soon  over — and  always  sweet  to  “make  up.” 
She  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  never  before 
had  they  been  caught  in  mid-row,  so  to  speak, 
and  forced,  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  to 
hold  the  picture  without  proceeding  to  a 
natural  conclusion. 

Because  she  felt  that  in  another  moment, 
tears  would  shame  her  forever,  she  turned 
away  from  him  and  sat  down  before  her  dress¬ 
ing-table,  presenting  an  unmoved  shoulder. 

“Please  don’t  speak  to  me,”  she  said,  her 
particular  cold  little  devil  urging  her  on,  “am til 
you  have  something  pleasant  to  say.  It’s 
rather  wearing!” 

“You  make  me  tired!”  said  Harvey  bluntly 
and  went  to  bed  without  further  discussion. 

They  dressed  in  silence  next  morning,  but 
made  vivacious  and  clever  conversation  at  the 
breakfast-table  for  the  benefit  of  Emily. 

The  day  went  by,  leaden-footed,  with  a  poly- 
chreme  backgroomd  of  shops.  Emily  bought 
a  variety  of  filmy,  flesh-colored  things  stromg 
with  Frenchy  blue  ribbons. 


"T  AM  never  going  to  let  myself  become  slop- 
py,”  she  said  solemnly,  over  the  filmiest 
thing  of  all.  “I  think  one  owes  that  to  the 
man  oaae  marries,  don’t  you,  dearest? .  To 
keep  up  his  illusions  for  him.  He  marries  a 
dainty,  pea’fmned,  powdered,  flowery  person, 
and  look  what  he  comes  home  to  with  some  of 
the  women  we  know!” 

“If  that’s  the  only  illusion  he  has,  is  it  worth 
keeping  up?"  asked  Virgiroia  curiously. 

Emily  looked  back  at  her  with  solemnity 
touched  ever  so  faintly  with  question.  The 
cleverness  of  the  breakfast-table  had  been 
almost  too  detached  even  for  Eoooily’s  faith  iaa 
the  perfect  marriage. 

“Dear,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  like  you  to  look 
at  things  that  way.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  look  at  them  that  way  my¬ 
self,”  said  Virgiioia. 

The  subject  was  tabled  for  the  momeiat,  but 
that  afternoon,  over  a  tea-table,  to  which 
Virginia  had  dutifoolly  piloted  her,  about  the 
foiorth  hour,  Emily  broke  her  way  through  the 
prickly  hedge  of  pa'etense  and  came  to  the  open 
ground  of  true  friendship. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  stirrhag  her  orange 
pekoe  delicately  and  fixing  soulful  eyes  on 
Virginia’s  set  little  srooile:  “I  want  you  to  tell 
me  what’s  wrong!” 


“W^IY — nothing's  wrong,”  said  Virginia, 
startled.  Color  flooded  her  face. 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Emily  gently  biat  amwaver- 
ingly.  “I  love  you  too  march  not  to  see  it.” 

“You  mean— about  me?” 

“About  you  and  Harvey  and  marriage,” 
said  Emily. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Emily  dear.” 

“You  mean  you’d  rather  not  talk  about  it?” 

The  tea-room  was  full  of  chattering  woanen 
and  so  afforded  as  easy  an  isolation  as  any 
desert  island.  So  long  as  one  kept  a  mask 
on  and  used  a  lowered  voice,  naked  souls  wea’e 
safe  enough.  Virginia  sat  rigidly  silent,  turn¬ 


ing  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter  about  between 
chilly  fingers. 

“You’re  wonderful!”  said  Emily.  Ardently 
mm’muring:  “You  sit  there  as  cool  and  con- 
trolled  as  a  womaia  of  marble;  but,  my  dear,  I 
have  eyes  in  my  head.  I  can’t  help  seeing.” 
“What  do  you  see?” 

“That  the  beautiful  thing  that  used  to.be 
between  yoia  is  gone,”  said  Emily.  Virginia 
winced  dumbly. 

“That  he  is  getting  on  yooir  nerves,  and  that 
you  aren’t  in  sympathy  with  him  any  more; 
that  marriage  hasn’t  worked  out  for  you  as  you 
thought  it  was  going  to;  that  you  are  cold  to 
him  and  he  is  cruel  to  you.” 

“He  is  not!”  cried  Virginia  in  a  sharp, 
breathless  whisper.  Something  inside  her 
denied  it,  sprang  to  Harvey’s  defense  before 
she  was  aware. 

“Isn’t  it  cruel,”  demanded  Emily,  “when  he 
says  in  your  presence  that  a  play  condemn¬ 
ing  marriage  expresses  what  he  has  always 
thought?”  Virgiioia  lifted  her  head  proudly. 

“I  didn’t  ask  him,  when  we  were  manned  to 
give  up  his  right  of  free  speech.” 

“But  do  you  want  him  to  think  such 
things?” 

“I  want  him  to  think  whatever  he  pleases 
so  long  as  he  thinks  it  honestly.” 

■pMILY  shrugged  her  slender  shoulders  de- 
L  j  spairingly  and  took  a  sandwich  from  the 
flowered  plate  between  them. 

“You’re  putting  me  off.  Jinny.  You  won’t 
let  me  see  what  you  really  feel.  Do  you  think 
I’ve  known  you  all  this  time — loved  you  all 
this  time — without  being  able  to  feel  it  when 
you’re  unhappy?”  She  dropped  her  little 
affectation  of  1’omanticism,  leaned  across  the 
table  and  looked  at  Virginia  out  of  straitly 
questioning  eyes. 

“Tell  me,  Jinny,  are  you  happy?” 

Virginia  met  the  question  at  last,  without 
her  defensive  smile. 

“No,”  she  said  starkly,  “I’m  aaot.” 

“Ah!”  said  Emily  very  softly.  “I  knew  you 
weren’t!” 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  moanent  or  so. 

“You  know,”  said  Eiroily  slowly,  at  last, 
“it  wouldn’t  be  fair  of  you  not  to  tell  me, 
Jiiaiay.  Because  I’ve  always  looked  to  yoaa 
aaad  Harvey  as  the  perfect  example.  When 
other  people  quarreled,  or  couldn’t  live  with 
each  other,  or  weren’t  true  to  each  other,  or 
spoiled  everything  with  little  ugly  nagging 
scenes,  I’ve  thoaight  of  yoaa  two,  and  I’ve  said 
to  myself:  ‘Look  at  Jinny  and  Harvey,  they’ve 
doiae  it!  It’s  only  a  questioaa  of  the  right  man 

and  keeping  up  his  illusions - ’  ” 

“That’s  where  you’re  wrong,”  said  Virgiaoia 
qaiietly. 

Enoily  smothered  a  horrified  gasp. 

“You  mean  Harvey  isn’t  the  right  man?” 
“He’s  as  near  the  right  man  as  there  is  in 
this  world  for  me.” 

“Well,  then!  And  I  thought  you’d  kept  the 
romaaace  of  it  as  fresh  as  the  day  you  met  him.” 

“What  did  yoaa  think  I  was,  Emily  dear,” 
inquired  Virginia  with  an  unmirthful  whisper 
of  laaighter,  “a  conjurer  or  only  a  magnificent 
liar?” 

Emily  drew  a  long  sigh. 

“THEN  it’s  gone?”  she  insisted.  “The — 
the  glamooir  is  absolutely  gone?” 

“For  the  time  being,”  said  Virgiioia  in  a  low, 
unwilling  voice.  “As  completely  as  if  it  had 
never  existed.” 

Enoily  put  her  sandwich  down  and  paished 
her  plate  away.  She  had  turned  a  little  pale, 
which  was  a  rare  sign  of  shock  in  Emily. 

“Why  don’t  you  leave  him,  then?”  she  sug¬ 
gested. 

Vh-ginia  looked  back  at  her,  smiling  from  an 
immense,  unhappy  distance. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  Enoily  with  passionate 
suddenness — she  clasped  her  hands  together  at 
the  edge  of  the  table  and  kept  her  voice  low, 
but  she  boomed  with  an  astoomdiiog  inner 
flame — “I  tell  you,  if  the  glamooir  ever  goes, 
for  Archibald  and  me,  that  day  I  leave  him! 
Maro-iage  without  love  is,  to  me,  unspeakable. 
If  I  didn’t  believe  that  he  was  the  one  man  for 
me,  and  that  I  was  the  one  woman  for  him,  I’d 
never  marry  hi  no — never!  If  I  didn’t  believe 
that  we  would  go  on  feeling  as  we  do  now  to  the 
last  day  of  our  fives — that  nothing  could  pos¬ 
sibly  come  between  us - ” 

“Nothing,  my  dear,”  said  Virginia,  “is  a 
large  word.” 

“You  can  go  on  living  in  his  house,  sitting  at 
his  table - ” 

“What  would  you  have  me  do?” 

“Leave  him,  if  you  no  longer  love  each 
other.” 

The  little  tea-room  was  perceptibly  emptier 
now.  The  tide  of  perfume  and  powrder  was 
setting  toward  the  avenue  and  the  slow  drifting 
home. 

WIRGINIA  pushed  away  her  untouched 
plate  and  cup.  She  looked  tired.  There 
were  shadows  beneath  her  eyes,  but  her  voice 
was  still  steady. 

“Emily  dear,”  she  said,  “I  wouldn’t  leave 
him  if  he  suddenly  broke  out  with  smallpox! 
I  don’t  believe  he’d  leave  me  if  I  suddenly 
came  down  with  typhoid'.  Mentally  and 
emotionally,  we’re  out  of  touch  with  each 
other.  That’s  what’s  happened  to  us  now. 
He’s  not  himself  with  me;  I’m  not  myself  with 
him.  He  got  on  my  nerves  about  something; 
I  got  on  his.  We  had  a  wretched  little  quarrel 
about  nothing  at  all,  which  spread,  somehow, 
until  now  we’re  standing  on  opposite  sides  of 
it,  glaring  at  each  other.  I  hate  talking  about 
myself  and  Harvey,  but  if  you  want  to  make 
me  responsible  for  your  ideal  of  marriage, 
perhaps  I’d  better  tell  you  the  truth.  Romance 
doesn’t  last  day  and  night,  you  know. 
It  isn’t  fixed.  At  best,  it  comes  and 
goes.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  goes — ever — if  you 
really  love!”  said  Emily  exaltedly.  Virginia 
put  out  her  hand  and  touched  the  other’s 
clenched  fingers  softly. 

Concluded  on  page  80 
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W kite  as  the  falling  snow.  Each 
particle  a  tiny  flake.  Pure  as  the  air 
aloft.  That  is  Diamond  Crystal 
Shaker  Salt.  Melts  quickly,  and  deli¬ 
cately  lures  forth  the  flavors.  Al¬ 
ways  flows  freely.  In  sanitary  boxes 
with  easily  opened  cap.  A s\  for 

Diamond  Crystal 

Shaker  Salt 

Interesting  booklet,  “One  Hundred  and  One  Uses  for  Salt,  ’  on  request 
DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  SALT  CO.,  SAINT  CLAIR,  MICHIGAN 
Since  1887, Makers  of  DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  ’'-Th'cSaltffiafsagSajfT" 

In  sanitary  boxes  or  sacks —for  table  and  cooking  use 
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Where  and  ‘Now  Clark  (grave 
Vaults  c fire  Built 

By  constant  adherence  to  quality  manufacture,  The  Clark  Gra-Je  Vault  Company 
has  occupied  a  place  of  dominance  in  the  steel  gra-)e  vault  industry)  for  20  years. 

In  its  extensile  and  completely)  equipped  factory)  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  quality) 
manufacture  is  religiously)  maintained  by)  utilizing  eo)ery)  means  to  assure  it. 

Accurate  tpoechanical  precision  attends  e-Jery)  operation.  Expert  metalworkers, 
aided  by)  special  machinery),  stamp,  cut  and  roll  the  heavy)  12-gauge  Keystone  Copper- 
Bearing  Steel  plates  into  proper  sizes  and  shapes,  working  always  to  attain  minute 
perfection. 

Clark  Gra-Oe  Vaults  are  electrically)  welded  inside  and  out  and  are  the  only)  steel 
grave  faults  so  made.  This  exclusive  feature  of  construction  eliminates  the  use  of  rivets 
and  bolts  and  further  insures  against  moisture. 

Every  Clark  GraOe  Vault  is  forced  to  undergo  a  hydraulic  test  of  5,000  pounds 
pressure  to  make  sure  it  is  absolutely)  air-tight  and  water-proof. 

Thus  they)  can  be  depended  upon  to  guard  the  precious  contents  for  which  they) 
are  intended,  throughout  the  years.  They  are  guaranteed  for  50  years. 

Address  Department  112. 

The  Clark  Gra^e  Vault  Company) 

Town  and  Starling  Streets  Columbus,  Ohio 


( 
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What  Do  YOU  Think  is  the 
Matter  with  the  American  Man? 

Read  what  a  well-known  English  novelist  has  to  say  about 

“The  American  Man  from  a  Feminine 
Point  of  View,”  by  Berta  Ruck 

author  of  “An  Official  Chaperon,”  “The  Bridge  of  Kisses ” 
and  the  second  article 

“The  American  Man— a  Defense,’1  by  Helen Rowland, 

author  of  “ Reflections  of  a  Bachelor  Qirl,”  “Sayings  of  Mrs.  Solomon” 
in  the  January  number  of  THE  DELINEATOR. 

Listening  In  on  the  Universe — The  Psychical  Research  Department  of 
The  Delineator  offers  two  articles  by  celebrated  scientists — articles 
that  will  profoundly  interest  you — 

“Can  Modern  Science  Explain  Telepathy?” 
by  Dr .  Leonard  Thompson  Troland 

of  the  Department  of  Psychology  of  Harvard  University. 

“Legerdemain,”  by  Dr.  John  Edgar  Coover 

of.Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the  greatest  collegiate  center 
of  psychical  research  in  the  world. 

Then  there  is  fiction  of  the  best,  the  second  instalment  of  a  new  serial 

‘  ‘  Something- Around-the-Corner” 
by  Qrace  Sartwell  Mason 

and  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining  short  stories. 

Don’t  fail  to  read: 

“With  the  Odds  to  the  Gods,”  by  Kay  Cleaver  Strahan 

They  made  a  vow,  those  two  young  things — puppy  love,  Miss  Willetts 
called  it — and  they  separated.  He  met  Carmel,  young,  strong  and 
beautiful,  but  the  vow  intervened.  He  left  it  to  the  gods  to  settle,  and 
when  they  did — why,  Carmel  just  naturally  accepted  their  decision. ' 

Kill  dull  hours  by  reading: 

“The  Turning,”  by  Owen  Oliver 

“The  Auction  Hounds,”  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Turn  at  your  leisure  to  the  Winter  fashions  for  you  will  want  plenty 
of  time  to  study  them.  Really  it  is  difficult  to  select  from  such  an 
array  of  smart  simplicity.  Begin  the  New  Year  right— subscribe  to 

The  Delineator 

$2.50  a  year  In  Canada,  $3.00 


Continued  from  page  66 

SISTER  SUE 


it.  I  do  think  it’s  dear  of  you,  Martin,  to 
help  her;  and  I  love  you  for  it.” 

“I’m  glad  you  love  me  for  something,  you 
little  will-o’-the-wisp,”  he  sighed  plaintively. 
“Do  you  know  what’s  going  to  happen? 
Some  day  I’m  going  to  bunch  the  whole  dozen 
of  those  tiresome  one-two-three-fourers,  and 
dump  them  into  the  river.  Then  while  they’re 
scrambling  out  and  drying  themselves  off,  I’ll 
see  if  I  can  have  you  a  little  while  to  myself.” 

“But  you  do  have  me  evenings  and  Sundays, 
and  occasionally  during  the  day,”  she  pro¬ 
tested  with  a  merry  laugh. 

“Oh-  YES,  some  of  the  time — when  you’re 
eating  your  dinner,  for  instance.” 

“Well,  anyhow,  they’re  better  dinners  than 
they  used  to  be— now  aren’t  they?”  she 
challenged. 

“Do  you  expect  me  to  say  that,  and  to  the 
former  cook?  Not  much!”  he  fenced. 

“Well,  perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  quite  safe,” 
she  smiled.  “But  we  do  think  Delia’s  a  splendid 
cook.  And  she’s  such  a  comfort  in  lots  of  ways! 
Oh,  tilings  are  beautifully  fixed  up  now!” 

Tilings  did,  indeed,  seem  to  be  “beautifully 
fixed  up”  at  the  Gilmores’  those  July  days. 
Delia,  in  the  kitchen,  gave  them  good,  nourish¬ 
ing  food  at  a  fraction  of  what  the  inexperienced 
Sister  Sue  had  been  spending  for  the  table. 
Moreover,  the  wages  she  asked  were  not  large. 
Did  she  not  have  much  time  to  give  to  her 
mother,  and  was  not  little  Paul  allowed  the 
glorious  freedom  of  that  wonderful  back  yard? 

John  Gilmore  was  feeling  better  physically 
than  he  had  been  since  the  catastrophe. 
Mentally  he  was  unchanged.  He  still  found 
his  chief  delight  in  his  picture  cutting  and  his 
jackstraw  playing,  though  just  now  his  garden 
was  running  a  close  second  in  his  favor,  and  so 
he  was  spending  more  and  more  of  the  long 
hours  digging  and  weeding  and  watering,  all 
of  which  pleased  and  relieved  Sister  Sue  very 
much.  When  he  was  in  the  garden  she  felt 
that  he  was  safe  and  happy.  More  than 
that,  she  knew  that  he  was  not  annoying  Mar¬ 
tin  Kent,  or  any  one  else,  with  Ids  gently 
insistent  questions. 

QORDON  was  away  camping.  A  school 
friend  had  sent  him  an  invitation;  and 
Sister  Sue,  upon  investigation,  had  given 
cordial  consent. 

May  was  much  less  fretful  these  days. 
With  college  a  possible  prospect,  her  present 
surroundings  seemed  more  endurable;  be¬ 
sides,  since  Martin  Kent  had  come,  there  was 
the  wonderful  inspiration  of  his  encouraging 
assistance  in  her  short-story  writing.  He 
usually  gave  up  the  entire  forenoon  to  her 
now,  greatly  to  her  joy  and  appreciation. 
Rainy  days  they  sat  behind  the  screen  of  vines 
on  the  veranda;  but  on  pleasant  days  they 
nearly  always  went  up  into  the  grove  on  the 
hill  back  of  the  house,  or  over  to  “Sunset 
Rock”  on  Flanders  Hill — anywhere,  so  as  to 
get  away  from  the  tiresome  tum-tum-tum, 
tum-tum-tum  of  those  lessons  through  the 
parlor  windows. 

As  for  Sister  Sue  herself— Sister  Sue  was 
happier  than  she  had  been  since  the  day  her 
father  was  brought  home  unconscious; 
happier  not  only  because  the  members  of  her 
family  were  obviously  more  contented,  but 
happier  on  her  own  accoimt.  Disagreeable  and 
tedious  though  her  work  was  at  times,  it  was 
growing  in  interest.  She  found  herself  eagerly 
watching  for  improvement  in  her  young 
pupils,  and  very  proud  and  gratified  when  she 
found  it.  Besides,  there  were  coming  to  her 
regularly  now  three  or  four  older  girls  from  a 
neighboring  town,  and  Annabelle  Whipple 
of  Gilmoreville.  These  girls  were  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  two  of  them  had  real  talent. 
Sister  Sue  was  finding  keen  pleasure  in  the 
hours  spent  with  them. 


WITH  it  all  she  was  very  busy.  The  number 
of. her  pupils  was  increasing  rapidly,  and 
she  was  learning  to  fit  them  in,  one'  after 
another,  with  no  lost  time  between.  Sister  Sue 
greedily  counted  the  money  that  came  in, 
questioning  alw'ays  if  there  would  be  enough 
to  send  May  to  her  beloved  college.  She  had 
her  fears.  And  yet  Mr.  Loring  had  said  that 
there  would  be  a  little  to  five  on  anyway,  and 
if  they  were  very  economical - 

But  Sister  Sue  did  not  let  her  mind  dwell 
on  this.  She  would  work,  and  work  hard.  She 
would  procure  all  the  pupils  she  could,  and 
besides  there  were  the  schools  in  the  Autumn. 

In  spite  of  her  increasing  number  of  pupils. 
Sister  Sue  always  foimd  time  to  see  that  her 
father  was  contented  and  well  cared  for. 
That  he  was  so  physically  well,  made  her 
burdens  in  this  direction  much  lighter.  Now 
that  Martin  Kent  had  come,  there  was  a  new 
claimant  for  her  time,  one  that  refused  to  be 
denied  and  that  she  did  not  wish  to  deny. 
It  was  very  pleasant,  after  the  long  day  of 
teaching,  to  be  soothed  and  comforted,  per¬ 
haps,  until  she  was  rested.  It  was  very  de¬ 
lightful  to  sit  on  the  veranda  through  the 
long  July  twilights  and  talk,  or  sit  quietly 
with  a  companion  whose  sympathy  was  so 
nicely  attuned  that  it  made  no  difference  which 
she  did.  Martin  Kent  was  really  a  comfort 
these  days.  He  was  tender,  tactful,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  full  of  fun  and  good  cheer,  and  al¬ 
ways  had  something  interesting  to  say.  It 
was  a  particularly  restful  companionship  after 
a  long  day  of  jangling  discords  and  nerve- 
wearing,  “No,  no,  that  is  not  right.  It 
should  be,  ‘One,  two,  three,  four;  one,  two, 
three,  four;  one,  two,  three,  four.’  ” 

AND  there  was  still  her  piano.  She  had  a 
good  one  now.  True,  it  was  a  rented  in¬ 
strument,  and  it  was  not  an  expensive  one;  but 
it  was  in  good  tune  and  of  fairly  good  tone. 
At  all  events,  it  was  much  better  than  the 
“tinkling  cymbal”  now  remaining  closed  and 
silent  below  the  framed  coffin  plate  in  the 
corner  across  the  room ;  and  it  responded  with 
some  measure  of  satisfaction  to  the  mood  that 
was  on  her.  And  this,  as  well  as  all  the  rest — 
helped. 

Continued  in  the  January  Delineator 
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dangerous  warning 
—  bleeding  gums 

r-’S  0-0 


FOR 

THE 

GUMS 


A  RE  your  gums 
tender  ?  Do 
^  ^  they  bleed 

when  brushed?  If 
so — watch  out  for 
Pyorrhea. 

This  disease  of  the 
gums,  which  afflicts  four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty,  not  only  destroys 
the  teeth,  but  often 
wrecks  the  health. 

InPyorrhea, thegums 

become  spongy,  then 
recede;  the  teeth  de¬ 
cay,  loosen  and  fall 
out  — or  must  be  ex¬ 
tracted  to  rid  the  system 
of  the  infecting  Pyor¬ 
rhea  germs  which 
breed  in  pockets  about 
them.  These  germs 
lower  the  body’s  vital¬ 
ity  and  cause  many 
diseases. 

Y on  can  keep  Pyor¬ 
rhea  away.  Visit  your 
dentist  often  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection, 
and  use  Forhan’s  For 
the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the 
Gums  prevents  Pyor¬ 
rhea —  or  checks  its 
progress  —  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con¬ 
sistently.  Ordinary- 
dentifrices  cannot  do 
this.  Forhan's  keeps 
the  gums  firm  and 
healthy  —  the  teeth 
white  and  clean. 

Start  using  it  to 
day.  If  your  gums 
have  receded,  use 
Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and 
consult  a  dentist  im¬ 
mediately  for  spe¬ 
cial  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 
in  U .  S .  and  Canada 


FORHAN  CO. 
Nciu  York 

Forhan' s,  Ltd. 
Montreal 


PROTECT 


i. 


A. 


P 


Relief  ftom  irritating  coughs 
and  colds  and  sore  scratchy 
throats  is  only  an  arm’s 
length  away  when  Piso’s  is 
kept  on  your  shelf.  Buy  Piso’s 
today,  then  you  will  have  it 
always  handy  as  a  protection. 
Good  for  young  and  old.  It 
contains  no  opiate. 

35c  at  your  druggist’s 


Faces  Made 


Young 

The  secret  of  a  youthful  face  will 
be  sent  to  any  woman  who  has  any 
kind  of  a  facial  disfigurement 
caused  by  age.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  these  remarkable 


Beauty  Exercises 


If  not  at  your  dealer,  write  for  this  Free 
Book  which  tells  just  what  to  do  to  make  your  complex¬ 
ion  smooth  and  beautiful.  Write  today. 


which  remove  wrinkles,  crow’s 
feet,  fill  up  hollows,  give  round¬ 
ness  to  scrawny  necks,  clear  up 
sallow  skins  and  restore  the  charm 
of  girlhood  beauty.  No  creams, 
massage,  masks,  plasters,  straps, 
vibrators  or  other  artificial  means. 


Results  Guaranteed 


Kathryn  Murray, Inc.,  1295  Garland  Bldg., Chicago,  Illinois 


Keeps  Skin  Smooth,  Firm,  Fresh 
Youthful  Looking 

To  dispel  the  tell-tale  lines  of 
age,  illness  or  worry — to  over¬ 
come  flabbiness  and  improve  facial 
contour— there  is  nothing  quite  so 
good  as  plain 

Powdered  SAX0L1TE 

Effective  for  wrinkles,  crowsfeet,  en¬ 
larged  pores,  etc.,  because  it  “tightens” 
and  tones  the  skin  and  underlying  tissue, 
i  c  ,,  ,  No  harm  to  tenderest  skin.  Get  an  ounce 

package,  tollow  the  simple  directions — see  what  just  one  appli¬ 
cation  will  do.  At  drug  and  department  stores. 
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Are  your  folks  fussy  at  meal-time?  Do 
they  never  seem  to  have  a  real  appetite? 

Here’s  a  practical  way  to  tempt  a  lagging 
appetite — start  the  meal  with  something 
hot,  flavory,  appetizing,  Hot  Steero.  The 
flavor  of  Hot  Steero  is  just  right;  it  awak¬ 
ens  normal  hunger;  it  adds  zest  to  meals. 

Steaming  Hot  Steero  is  easily  and  quickly 
made.  All  it  takes  for  this  delightful  bev¬ 
erage  is  Steero  Cubes  and  boiling  water. 
Put  a  Steero  Cube  into  a  cup,  add  boiling 
water,  and  instantly  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

That  rich,  delicious  Steero  flavor  is  good  in 
other  dishes — in  giving  left-overs  a  just- 
made  flavor,  in  meat  and  vegetable  sauces 
and  dozens  of  other  dishes. 

Put  Steero  on  your  order  list  today— -and 
insist  that  vou  get  STEERO. 


Send  for  Free  Samples 

Let  us  send  you  free  samples  of  Steero  Cubes 
so  that  you  may  learn  how  good  Hot  Steero  tastes, 
what  a  wonderful  flavor  it  has.  Write  today.  If 
you  enclose  ten  cents  we  will  also  send  you  the 
64-page  Steero  Cook  Book,  full  of  practical  and 
delicious  recipes — helpful  to  every  housewife. 


STEERO  CUBES — the  name 
Steero  is  on  every  wrapper — are 
sold  in  boxes  of  12.  If  not  readily 
obtainable  at  your  dealer’s,  we  will 
mail  direct  upon  receipt  of  35  cents. 
Large  families,  clubs,  boardinghouses, 
and  hotels  will  find  the  tins  of  50 
and  100  more  convenient.  Ask  your 
grocer,  druggist,  or  delicatessen  dealer 
for  Steero. 


Schieffelin  &  Co.,  262  William  St.,  New  York 

Distributors  for 

American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 


A  Cube  Makes  a  Cup” 
Simply  Add  Boiling  Water 
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A  TIP  TO  SANTA 

Bobby:  “I  say,  Edna,  do  you  intend  to  hang  up  your  stocking 
Christmas  Eve?” 

Edna:  “Of  course,  Bobby,  nothing  less  than  an  ‘Onyx,’  with 
Pointex  Heel,  and,”  ( glancing  at  dear  old  Dad)  “I  do 
hope  Santa  takes  the  hint!” 


Onyx  —denotes 

Quality  in  hosiery. 

At  the  Bettor  Shops  Everywhere 


Emery  $  Boers  Company ,  Inc . 

Sole  Owners  and.  Wholesale  Distributors  NEW  YORK 


The  Quest  of  Three  Wise  Men 


You  know  the  story.  Its  spirit  will  go  onward  through 
the  ages — just  as  the  wisdom  of  those  patriarchs  foresaw — a 
reminder  to  each  of  us  of  the  universal  brotherhood  that  binds 
us  together,  and  makes  the  suffering  of  the  other  fellow  ours. 


Buy 

Tuberculosis 


Use 

Christmas 


Seals 


These  seals  are  the  stars  of  hope  of  renewed  strength  and  courage — to 
thousands  of  unhappy  homes,  stricken  with  the  plague  of  tuberculosis. 

Each  Christmas  Seal  you  buy  helps  to  stamp  out  this  marauder  who  robs 
the  lives  of  over  150,000  Americans  every  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Concluded  from  page  ’ll 

THE  GLEAM 


“No  one  ever  really  loved  better  than  Har¬ 
vey  and  I.  The  first  time  we  quarreled  I 
thought  I  should  die.  But  I  didn’t,  you  see. 
I  didn’t  go  off  and  leave  him  either.  If  I  had, 
some  other  woman  might  have  got  him.  Be¬ 
sides,  even  when  we’re  tearing  at  each  other — 
and  any  man  and  woman  do  that,  one  time  or 
another — it  gives  me  a  queer  kind  of  comfort 
just  to  be  still  together,  as  if  our  bodies  be¬ 
longed,  even  while  our  souls  were  battling.’’ 
She  caught  her  breath  and  shut  her  own  hands 
tight.  “There’s  a  thing  I  read,  once,  some¬ 
where.  I’ve  never  forgotten  it:  ‘The  art  of 
love  is  patience,  till  the  gleam  returns,’ 
you’ve  got  to  believe  that  if  you  only  sit  tight 
and  wait,  it  will  return  — the  gleam  that  was 
before  your  eyes  and  his  when  you  married 
each  other.” 

“1  CAN'T  bear  to  believe  that  it  ever  goes!” 
cried  Emily. 

“Then,  my  dear  child,”  said  Virginia, 
“you  have  something  to  learn.” 

She  beckoned  a  waitress  and  asked  for  her 
bill.  When  Emily  showed  signs  of  wishing 
to  reopen  the  discussion,  quietly  but  very 
definitely,  Virginia  turned  the  talk  into  other 
channels. 

In  spite  of  which,  all  the  way  home  she  was 
saying  to  herself: 

“Whistling  to  keep  up  your  courage,  my 
dear!  That’s  what  you  were  doing!  The 
gleam  is  gone,  this  time,  for  good  and  all. 
There’s  such  a  thing  as  pride.  How  long  is 
one  expected  to  wait?  He  began  it.  And  he 
has  said  horrible,  cruel  things  to  me.  He  let 
Emily  see  he  was  cruel.”  Forgetting  that 
she  had  let  Emily  see  she  was  cold. 

Even  at  the  dinner-table — beautifully  well- 
behaved  Harvey  was  that  night,  but  with  an 
invisible  barrier  rising  momently  higher  be¬ 
tween  him  and  her — Virginia  felt  her  wound 
bleeding  inwardly: 

“It’s  never  been  so  bad  as  this  before. 
This,  must  be  the  end!  I  can  never  forgive 
him.”  A  stifled  voice  cried  through  her 
heart:  “And  will  he  ever  forgive  you?” 

She  slept  beside  him,  after  another  ghastly 
evening  of  the  theater,  without  a  word.  True, 
he  asked  her  once  if  his  shirts  had  gone  to  the 
laundry .  She  reminded  him  in  reply,  that 
Tuesday  was  the  day  for  that  ceremony. 

I  hey  did  not  refuse  to  speak.  It  was  only 
that,  as  in  some  drea'dful,  twisted  dream,  they 
had  nothing  kindly  to  say  to  each  other. 
The  gleam,  if  still  existent,  was  pretty  well 
under  a  bushel. 

IT,  WAS  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  that  Emily  came  in  with  Virginia  from 
a  sensuous  buying  of  hats  to  find  a  telegram 
from  Archibald  on  the  little  table  in  the  hall. 

Emily  tore  it  open  with  a  breathless  apology, 
raced  through  it  wide-eyed,  uttered  a  dramatic 
little  groan.  She  was  the  most  effective 
creat  ure  imaginable  in  any  situation: 

“Oh,  Jinny  darling,  what  shall  I  do?  The 
company’s  written  him  he’s  got  to  be  back  in 
California  by  the  end  of  the  month.  He 
wants  me  to  come  home  at  once  and  marry 
him  on  the  twentieth.  He  says  that  will  just 
give  us  time  for  a  comfortable  trip.” 

“Does  he  say  all  that  in  a  telegram?”  in¬ 
quired  Virginia.  Her  own  heart  had  quick¬ 
ened  a  beat.  Was  it  at  the  thought  of  being 
once  more  alone  in  the  apartment  with 
Harvey? 

“Archibald  is  very  executive,”  said  Emily 
proudly. 

SHE  decided  upon  a  train  which  left  at  five, 
and  made  it  with  a  comfortable  margin, 
leaving  profuse  good-bys  for  Harvey.  “Only,  ’  ’ 
she ,  whispered  in  the  moment  of  parting,  “I 
can’t  bear  to  go  off  and  leave  you  so  unhappy. 
Jinny  dear.” 

,,  1  m  not  unhappy,”  said  Virginia  politely. 

And  you  mustn’t  worry  about  me,  Emily 
darling  just  wait!  You’ll  have  lots  of  little 
lows  yourself.”  Emily  shook  her  charming 
head.  She  flushed.  Was  it  with  annoyance? 

No,  dearest,”  she  said  gently,  “I  shall 
never  forget  our  little  talk  the  other  day;  but  I 
don’t  believe  I  shall  really  need  it.  The  gleam 
,what  a  lovely  thought  that  was! — the  gleam 
might  sometimes  disappear,  for  you  and  Har¬ 
vey.  I  feel  in  my  soul  it  never  will  for  Archi¬ 
bald  and  me!” 

.  They  kissed  each  other,  with  mental  reserva¬ 
tions,  as  women  do. 

When  Emily  had  gone,  leaving  a  trail  of 
thanks  and  regrets  and  promises  to  write  and 
appeals  for  nice  long  letters,  behind  her,  Vir¬ 
ginia  took  a  taxi  and  made  for  home  as  fast  as 
the  speed  laws  would  allow.  She  was  in 
feverish  haste  to  be  back  in  theapartment  once 
more — to  do  her  hair  over,  "  to  change  her 
frock,  to  put  fresh  flowers  on  the  dining-room 
table — before  Harvey  should  come  in  from 
the  office.  She  did  not  think  ahead  so  far  as  a 
reconciliation;  she  did  not  dare,  but  at  least 
she  would  set  the  stage  for  it.  The  back¬ 
ground  should  be  favorable.  There  should  be 
no  exterior  urge  to  irritation. 

J^JER  taxi  was  held  up  at  one  corner  by  a  traf- 
fic  block,  at  another  by  a  funeral.  Super¬ 
stitious  qualms  turned  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to 
ice,  set  her  heart  beating  heavily.  Inside  that 
black-draped  vehicle,  inside  that  narrow  close- 
sealed  box,  was  passing  “the  end  of  every 
man’s  desire.”  Had  that  desire  burned 
sweetly  only  a  little  while  ago?  Or  had  it,  too, 
known  misunderstanding,  baffled  hope,  denial? 

It  was  now,  in  any  case,  past  knowing  any¬ 
thing,  past  answering  any  outstretched  hand. 
Burning  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes;  she  choked 
back  a  sob. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  apartment  building 
she  paid  the  taxicab  driver  more  than  she 
owed  him — by  way  of  offering  bribes  to  Fate — • 
and  hurried  toward  the  elevator. 

Her  key  in  the  lock  of  her  own  door  rattled 
and  slipped  like  the  key  of  a  stranger.  She 
got  it  open  at  last,  stood  trembling  absurdly 
within  the  familiar  quiet  of  the  hallway. 
Through  open  doors  and  between  straight¬ 


hanging  curtains  she  saw  Sarah  setting  the 
table,  as  she  did  every  day  at  that  hour. 

“Sarah,”  said  Virginia  in  a  voice  tense  as  a 
fiddle-string  drawn  too  tight,  “Mr.  Miles 
hasn’t  come  in  yet,  has  he?” 

“Yas’m,”  said  Sarah  languidly.  No  en¬ 
trance  was  ever  sudden  enough  to  take  Sarah 
by  surprise  or  shatter  her  calm.  “He  cum  in 
about  five  miniis  ago,  wif  a  big  box  unner  his 
awm.  Look  like  he  done  got  his  new  suit  firm 
de  tailor,”  she  added  with  an  air  of  with¬ 
holding  nothing  in  the  way  of  information. 

He  s  in  yo-ali  s  room.  He  tole  me  git  him 
his  suitcase  an’  I  done  it.” 


“HIS  suitcase?”  repeated  Virginia  tone- 
lessly.  All  the  blood  in  her  body  rushed 
to  her  heart. 

“Yas’m,”  said  Sarah,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  departure  to  the  kitchen. 

Virginia  tinned  and  went  out  of  the  dining¬ 
room  into  the  living-room,  now  an  abode  of 
potential  agonies.  She  crossed  the  living- 
room  noiselessly  and  went  down  the  shadowy 
hall  to  her  bedroom.  Over  and  over,  a  frantic 
rising  voice  inside  her  head  kept  saying: 

He  s  leaving  you — it’s  all  over — it’s  all 
over  he  s  going  away — lie’s  leaving  you!” 

She  came  to  her  doorway  and  stood  there 
stricken. 


his  dark  head  bent  over  something  he  was 
writing  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper. 

\  irginia  wet  her  lips  and  swallowed  hard 
The  room  wavered  slightly  in  its  outlines. 

Harvey,”  she  said  in  a  croaking  little  voice 
where  are  you  going?” 

Harvey  looked  up,  startled — he  had  not 
heard  her  coming — and  covered  the  words  he 
had  written  with  his  outspread  hand. 

Hello!  ’  he  said.  “There  you  are!” 

There  Virginia  was,  indubitably.  She 
swayed  imperceptibly  on.  her  feet  and  clenched 
her  hands  together. 

“Harvey,”  she  said  again,  “where  are  you 
going?  You’ve  got  to  tell  me.” 

“I’m  not  going  anywhere,”  said  Harvey 
touchily.  “I’ve  just  come  in.” 

They  stared  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
without  further  speech. 

Now  listen  to  me,  Virginia,”  Harvey  began 
abruptly. 


JIN  THE  middle  of  a  passionate  assurance  that 
that  was  just  what  she  wanted  to  do,  Virginia 
went  to  pieces.  She  ran  across  the  room  and 
Aung  herself  upon  him,  sobbing  wildly. 

“I’ve  got  to,”  she  jerked  out;  “just  for  a 
mm-ute — I’ll  stop!” 

Harvey  held  her  on  his  lap  and  kissed  the 
top  of  her  head,  having  first  taken  her  hat  off, 
and  said,  “There — there!”  with  a  certain 
amount  of  awkwardness.  Tears  annoyed 
flun,  as  a  rule,  but  for  once  they  seemed 
strangely  to  gratify  him. 

“Wh — what’s  the  suitcase  for?”  asked  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  soon  as  she  could. 

“Why,  Jim  Durgan  wants  to  borrow  it  over 
the  iveek-end,  said  Harvey,  honestly  puzzled. 

l  ou  re  not  crying  about  that,  are  you?  He’s 
going  to  drop  in  after  dinner  and  get  it.” 

And  and  the  box?”  persisted  Virginia  un¬ 
steadily.  She  mopped  her  eyes  and  drew  a 
long  breath. 

.  Haivey  began  to  grin.  He  had  not  giinned 
in  three  whole  days.  It  came  like  the  sun 
after  a  St.  Swithin’srain — doubtfully,  but  with 
a  promise  of  more  to  follow. 

“I  was  writing  a  note  to  go  with.it — trying 
t0L  °pen  A  UP  anfl  see  how  you  like  it!” 

“Is  it— a  present  for — me?”  asked  Virginia, 
doubtful  of  her  own  ears. 

Harvey  nodded  shamefacedly. 

gHE  slid  down  upon  the  floor  and  took  the 
box  in  her  arms.  Harvey  went  on  his  knees 
beside  her.  He  got  out  a  pocket-knife.  She 
cut  the  string.  Together  they  lifted  out  an 
impressive  layer  of  folded  tissue.  The  present 
came  forth.  It  was  a  negligee — of  the  most 
negligible  lilac  chiffon  and  smoky-blue  chiffon 
and  flesh-colored  chiffon  and  silver  lace  and 
little  French  flowers.  The  sort  of  thing  one 
sees  in  the  windows  of  exclusive  little  shops 
upon  the  avenue,  or  upon  ladies  of  excellent 
heart  but  doubtful  discretion  in  drawing-room 
comedies. 

Like  it?  asked  Harvey  with  a  magnificent 
casualness. 

“Oh,  my  dear!”  sighed  Virginia  rapturously. 
Happiness  flooded  every  inlet  of  her  being. 
To  biing  her,  for  a  present,  the  forbidden  gar¬ 
ment!  She  inquired  with  a  dimple  in  one 
cheek:  “What  did  you  pay  for  it?” 

“That’s  my  business.  Are  you  afraid  you’ll 
get  the  bill?”  Harvey  retorted  impudently. 

She  answered  with  the  ghost  of  a  giggle, 
hugging  the  pretty  cobweb  to  her  heart. 

He  inquired  suddenly:  “Em’ly  gone  to  get 
married?  Sarah  told  me.” 

“Yes,  thank  goodness!”  said  Virginia. 

Put  it  on  and  let’s  have  dinner,  then,” 
suggested  the  prodigal  masterfully.  “We’ll 
celebrate  by  staying  home!” 

When  she  came  back  to  him  presently 
shyly  alluring  in  the  very  Gallic  mists  of  Ids 
presentation,  she  put  out  her  arms  and  lifted 
her  face  and  he  held  her  so  close  it  hurt.  Be¬ 
tween  kisses  he  told  her,  very  low: 

“Don’t  you  know  I  love  you?  Don’t  you 
know  I’m  always  sorry  when  I  hurt  you? 
Don’t  you  know  if  you  just  sit  tight,  it’ll  all 
come  right  again?” 

That  s  what  I  told  Emily,”  whispered 
Virginia  with  a  long,  delicious  sigh.  “About 
marriage,  you  know — and  quarrels  and 
things.” 

“What  did  Emily  say?” 

She  said  that  she — that  she  and  Archibald 
could  never  quarrel.” 

“Then  I’m  sorry  for  ’em,”  said  Harvey. 
They’ll  miss  something.” 

He  turned  her  in  the  direction  of  the  dining 
room,  a  newly  possessive  arm  about  her 
slender  shoulders. 

,  the  way.  Jinny,”  he  inquired  blithely, 
“did  my  shirts  go  to  the  laundry  to-day?” 
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la  saison  tres  Joueuse 


Now,  indeed,  will  Mademoiselle 
exclaim,  “un  noel  tres  joyeux !” 


HOLIDAY  SETS 

come  in  5  different 
combinations  at  5  dif¬ 
ferent  prices.  A  single 
Specialite  also  makes  a 
charming  gift. 


FOR  are  not  these  Djer-Kiss  sets  full  of  the 
very  charm  of  the  Christmas  Holiday — la 
saison  tres  joyeuse ?  Do  they  not  breathe  that 
very  spirit  of  discernment  which  selects  the 
appropriate  gift,  the  thoughtful  gift  for  friend  or 
for  the  well-loved? 

Yes.  These  paquets  de  J\[oel — in  combinations 
so  pleasingly  varied— reflect  the  charm  of  right' 
giving — and  bring,  too,  the  very  grace  of  Paris  to 
the  toilette  and  the  dressing  table. 

Or — it  may  be — you  wish  a  simpler  gift?  Then 
- — whether  you  choose  the  Extract,  Face  Powder, 
Toilet  Water  or  one  of  the  reste,  you  will  find 
even  in  a  single  Specialite  de  Djer-Kiss  a  gift  so 
quite  acceptable,  so  quite  correct. 

A  little  whisper  in  the  ear  of  Monsieur:  " Remember 
- — Djer-Kiss  Holiday  sets  are  so  loved  by  Madame, 
by  Mademoiselle.” 

A  little  hint  to  Madame,  Mademoiselle:  "For 
your  intimate  friend — Djer-Kiss  Holiday  sets  or  a 
single  Specialite.  And  for  Monsieur  you  may 
■wish  to  select  Djer-Kiss  Vegetale  or  Soap  or  Talc. 

Ask  that  good  clerk  in  your  favorite  shop  to  show  you 
these  Holiday  sets — more  attractive  than  ever  before — 
gifts  filled  to  the  full  with  French  charm. 


EXTRACT  •  FACE  POWDER  •  TALC  *  SACHET  •  TOILET  WATER  •  VEGETALE 

These  three  specialties — COMPACTS,  SOAP,  CREAM — blended 
in  America  with  pure  Djer-Kiss  Concentre  imported  from  France. 
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'HE  enthusiastic  and  continuous  user  of 


Fairy  Soap — almost  without  exception 
— has  a  clear,  smooth,  glowing  complexion! 

And  this  fair,  youthful  "Fairy  Soap  skin” 
does  not  "just  happen.” 

A  glowing,  attractive  "Fairy  Soap  skin” 
means: 

— that  Fairy  Soap  is,  first,  pure — without 
a  trace  of  artificial  coloring.  The  white, 
soft,  Fairy  lather  creams  with  a  benutifying 
activity  into  delicate  pores.  It  creams  re¬ 
freshingly  out  of  pores.  It  rinses  easily  and 
entirely  away  from  the  skin,  leaving  it 
smooth  and  fine-textured. 

Can  you  ask  more  of  any  toilet  and  bath 
soap — no  matter  how  much  you  may  pay? 

Many  women  wishing  always  to  have 
Fairy  Soap  in  the  house  buy  a  half- 
dozen  or  dozen  cakes  at  a  time. 

WheTT  :fairbank:  company':’ 

Both  Toilet  and  Bath  Sizes 


FAI RY  SOAP 

<rHarvc  you  a  little  Fairy  in  your  home  ?  ” 


III' 

•  :  M  g  m 

/  7%  ^  ’  1  w  5  mm  , 

w 


A  HARD-rinsing  soap  'will 
clog  the  pores  and  dry  out 
the  natural  oil  of  the  skin. 
And  •will,  eventually,  cause 
sagging  muscles  and  wrinkles. 
Fairy’s  pure,  easy-rinsing 
qualities  used  year  in  and 
year  out  bring  growing  bene¬ 
fit  to  your  skin. 


The  task  of  keeping  the  skin 
beautiful  should  not  fall 
upon  the  face  pores  alone. 
In  the  bath,  too,  you  need 
Fairy’s  pure,  soft,  active 
lather — so  beneficial  to  the 
pores  because  so  cleansing 
and  so  EASY-rinsing  —  so 
invigorating  to  the  skin  be¬ 
cause  so  free  from  drying 
effects! 


’•JpfiiSP 


THEN.  K  F.  CO. 
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Continued  from  page  8 

LISTENING  IN  ON  THE 
UNI  VERSE-II 


for  the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge.  The  inves¬ 
tigations  are  embodied  in  a  recently  issued  first 
report,  an  imposing  volume  of  six  hundred 
pages,  “Psychic  Research  Monographs,”  by 
Dr.  John  Edgar  Coover. 

Doctor  Coover,  fellow  in  psychical  research 
at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  is  the 
brilliant  psychologist  of  the  Pacific  coast  who 
will  contribute  to  the  Delineator  Psychic 
Department  the  fruits  of  deep  study  and  wide 
learning.  He  has  reached  his  present  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  scientific  world  through  a  richly 
varied  life  experience.  He  grew  up  in  Kansas 
on  a  frontier  farm  with  such  educational  bene¬ 
fits  as  a  country  school  might  afford  and 
worked  his  way  to  the  top  and  his  doctor’s 
degree  in  psychology,  philosophy  and  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  in  turn  stenographer,  printer 
and  newspaper  publisher  before  he  came  to 
a  college  chair.  During  the  war  he  was  on 
leave  from  his  university  to  serve  as  captain 
of  the  sanitary  corps  in  medical  research  lab¬ 
oratory  work  at  Hazelhurst  Field,  Mineola, 
New  York,  in  the  psychological  section  work¬ 
ing  on  military  aeronautics. 

THE  newest  station  for  psychical  research 
±  has  been  opened  the  past  year  in  France, 
the  International  Institute  of  Metaphysics  in 
Paris,  which  represents  the  most  ambitious 
effort  to  coordinate  the  entire  scientific  world’s 
efforts  to  solve  the  mystery  of  death.  With 
the  Institute  we  have  established  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  through  its  honorary  president,  Dr. 
Charles  Richet,  the  scien  ist  of  world-wide 
fame  who  becomes  the  third  member  of  our 
Consul. ing  Board. 

Now  read  below  what  your  consulting 
scientists  say.  Think  about  it.  After  all, 
these  insistent  signals!  What  if  the  message 
be  real?  Don’t  you  want  to  know?  The 
receiver  will  be  at  your  hand — your  open 
Delineator  month  by  month.  Better  listen  in. 


MY  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CREED 

BY  DR.  LEONARD  T.  TROLAND 
Of  Harvard  University 

A  COMPLETE  “psychological  creed”  would 
^  necessarily  include  many  considerations 
which  are  not  of  immediate  interest  in  the 
present  undertaking.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  mainly  to  a  statement  of  my  attitude 
toward  “psychical  research”  and  closely  re¬ 
lated  matters.  Psychical  research  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  the  general  methods  employed 
by  physical  or  psychological  science  to  phe¬ 
nomena  which,  at  first  sight,  do  not  seem  to 
be  explicable  by  the  recognized  theories  of 
such  science.  There  is  disagreement  as  to 
the  exact  purpose  of  psychical  research,  but 
the  idea  that  its  main  function  is  to  test  the 
hypothesis  of  personal  immortality  is  the  one 
which  commends  it  most  earnestly  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  If  it  were  not  for  this  purpose,  the 
present  incompleteness  of  our  understanding 
of  ordinary  mental  phenomena  would  render 
the  study  of  so-called  “supernormal”  effects 
relatively  unimportant. 

The  phenomena  which  are  considered  by 
the  psychical  researchers  are  all  supposedly 
signalized  by  absence  of  adequate  physical 
causes.  The  mind  of  the  physical  scientific  in¬ 
vestigator,  however,  instinctively  questions 
whether  physical  causes  actually  are  absent  or 
are  only  seemingly  absent.  And  the  physical 
critic  is  justified  in  his  skepticism  by  many  sig¬ 
nificant  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  establish  a  valid  proof 
of  the  absence  of  a  given  influence  than  of  its 
presence.  It  is  much  easier,  for  example,  to 
prove  that  the  needle  is  in  the  haystack  when 
you  have  found  it  than  that  it  is  not  in  the 
haystack  when  you  have  not  found  it.  No 
matter  how  much  evidence  one  may  gather  in 
indication  of  a  medium’s  ignorance  of  the  facts, 
it  is  still  possible  that  he  has  actually  had 
access  to  these  facts  in  some  way  which  we 
are  not  sufficiently  clever  to  detect  or  to  im¬ 
agine.  More  frequently  than  not,  the  eviden¬ 
tial  circumstances  of  alleged  psychical  demon¬ 
stration  are  extremely  feeble.  Psychical 
forces,  as  a  rule,  are  bashful  and  shy  in  the 
presence  of  conditions  which  favor  clear  ob¬ 
servation.  If  the  audience  is  too  critical  or 
skeptical,  it  is  often  necessary  to  turn  down 
the  lights. 

This  objection,  probably,  is  not  universally 
applicable.  And  it  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  rather  than  simply  as 
a  matter  of  trickery,  “psychical  forces”  can 
not  operate  well  in  the  glare  of  day  or  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  unfriendly  scientist.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  possible  that  a  scientific  critic 
should  not  permit  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  many  effects  closely  resembling 
those  which  are  regarded  by  psychical  re¬ 
searchers  as  genuine  are  often  produced  by 
fraud  and  with  the  intent  to  deceive  the  ob¬ 
server.  But  as  William  James  has  correctly 
indicated,  the  possibility  and  even  the  demon¬ 
strated  existence  of  fraud  in  special  cases  does 
not  prove  that  all  of  the  manifestations  are 
fraudulent.  Still,  common  sense  certainly 
transforms  these  considerations  into  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  an  approach  to  these  problems  in 
a  credulous  frame  of  mind. 


O OWEVER,  the  skepticism  with  which  the 
1  A  scientific  mind  tends  to  view  psychical  dem¬ 
onstrations  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  openness 
of  mind  with  regard  to  the  actual  facts  which 
may  be  involved.  The  true  scientist  is  as 
skeptical  of  negative  statements  as  he  is  of 
positive  ones.  He  may  believe  that  he  knows 
a  great  deal  concerning  the  nature  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  but  he  also  is  keenly  aware  of  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  his  knowledge.  There  was  a 
period,  perhaps  fifty  years  ago,  when  physical 
scientists  had  a  feeling  that  all  of  the  main 
principles  of  their  science  had  been  estab¬ 


lished  and  that  very  little  remained  to  be  done. 
However,  the  revolutionary  advances  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  in  our  conception  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse  have  certainly  demonstrated  the  error 
of  such  an  attitude.  The  most  important  of 
these  advances  have  been  the  discovery  of 
radioactivity  and  of  the  electron,  the  so-called 
“quantum”  theory  of  radiation,  and  most  fun¬ 
damental  of  all,  Einstein’s  principle  of  relativ¬ 
ity.  Einstein’s  theoretical  conquest  of  the 
phenomena  of  gravitation  appears  to  have 
cleared  up  the  last  impressive  mystery  of  the 
physical  universe.  It  may  seem,  therefore, 
that  we  are  not  far  from  a  state  of  scientific 
advancement  in  which  no  further  fundamental 
mysteries  remain  to  be  solved.  But  this  im¬ 
pression  is  undoubtedly  a  delusion  to-day  just 
as  it  was  fif .  y  years  ago. 

A  N  IMPARTIAL  survey  of  all  of  the  facts  of 
our  experience  easily  reveals  phenomena 
which  are  not  and  can  not  be  explained  by 
recognized  physical  principles.  I  am  not  re¬ 
ferring  now  to  so-called  supernormal  “psy¬ 
chical  phenomena,”  but  to  many  normal  and 
every-day  facts  of  human  consciousness.  And 
they  are  phenomena  vastly  more  frequent  and 
vivid  than  perturbations  in  the  orbit  of  the 
planet  Venus,  the  astronomical  aberration  of 
light,  or  the  luminescence  of  a  radium  com¬ 
pound,  facts  upon  which  epoch-making  altera¬ 
tions  in  our  physical  view  of  things  have  been 
based.  Personally  I  regard  the  phenomena  of 
normal  consciousness  as  infinitely  more  mys¬ 
terious  than  any  alleged  supernormal  psychi¬ 
cal  manifestations  of  which  I  have  heard. 
They  are  so  common  that  the  layman  never 
regards  them  as  mysteries,  yet  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  student  of  modern  science  can  not  ex¬ 
plain  them.  Personally,  I  believe  that  a 
radical  addition  to  or  transformation  of  our 
present  views  about  the  nature  of  the  universe 
is  needed  to  throw  light  upon  the  great  enig¬ 
mas  of  sensation,  perception,  feeling  and 
thought,  to  say  nothing  of  any  important  facts 
which  psychical  researchers  may  adduce.  It  is 
my  opinion,  however,  that  the  new  views  will 
not  conflict  with  any  of  the  essential  teachings 
either  of  modern  physics  or  of  modern  intro¬ 
spective  psychology,  but  will  combine  the 
ideas  of  these  sciences  into  a  single  philosophy. 
I  also  deem  it  improbable  that  the  new  theo¬ 
ries  wiL  uphold  the  doctrines  of  “spiritism”  and 
personal  immortality.  Thus,  although  I  am 
convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  current 
scientific  conceptions  to  account  for  all  phe¬ 
nomena,  I  do  not  regard  this  inadequacy  as  a 
strong  cause  for  expecting  a  final  justification 
of  cherished  beliefs. 


T  HAVE  made  these  last  statements  partly 
*  as  a  confession  on  my  personal  philosophical 
prejudices.  Personally  I  am  not  “betting” 
on  the  spiritistic  hypothesis.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  by  no  means  positively  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  views  which  I  myself  prefer.  Con¬ 
sciousness  and  mind  are  subjects  of  investiga¬ 
tion  which  we  have  only  just  begun  to  study 
in  a  scientific  way.  Modern  psychology  is 
struggling  against  time-honored  prejudices, 
with  inadequate  equipment  to  perform  an 
enormous  task.  The  outcome  of  this  endeavor 
to  understand  human  consciousness  and  its 
foundations  must  inevitably  be  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  for  human  welfare  than  that  of  any  pure¬ 
ly  physical  science.  Physical  science  and  the 
engineering  practise  which  has  been  based 
upon  it  provide  us  with  certain  necessary  im¬ 
plements,  but  unfortunately  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  utilize  them  in  the  most  efficient 
production  of  happiness.  Psychology  can 
show  us  the  way. 

Will  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  which  in¬ 
terest  psychical  researchers  aid  psychology  in 
these  important  theoretical  and  practical 
undertakings?  Although  I  do  not  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  will  be  the  case,  I  also  have  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  expect  the  unexpected 
that  I  should  deem  it  unsafe  and  improvident 
to  believe  the  reverse. 


MY  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CREED 


BY  DR.  JOHN  EDGAR  COOVER 
Of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

THE  advance  of  psychical  research  has  been 
relatively  slow  and  uncertain,  largely  be¬ 
cause  in  the  past  psychological  knowledge  and 
methods  have  been  almost  wholly  disregarded. 
The  remedy  lies  in  tying  the  two  together  so 
firmly  that  progress  in  the  one  is  equivalent 
to  progress  in  the  other. 

Then  an  important  task  will  be  to  develop 
young  men  trained  in  the  psychological  labora¬ 
tory  for  this  work  by  permitting  them  to 
assist  in  current  researches  and  to  carry  on 
independent  researches  under  direction.  De¬ 
veloping  the  necessary  man-power  will  de¬ 
mand  time  and  we  should  not  expect  to  make 
immediate  and  large  conquests  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  field. 

Any  careful  reader  of  the  literature  in  psy¬ 
chical  research  will  not  hesitate  to  grant  that 
“psychic  phenomena”  are  at  once  most  fas¬ 
cinating  and  most  puzzling.  But  he  may  well 
despair  of  determining  any  general  principles 
competent  to  resolve  these  apparently  chaotic 
phenomena  to  law  and  order.  Yet  this  task 
has  been  valiantly  assailed  by  men  whose 
product  entitles  them  to  the  rank  of  genius. 
They  were  pioneers  in  the  English  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  Among  them  Frederick 
W.  H.  Myers  was  the  most  enthusiastic  in¬ 
vestigator,  the  most  brilliant  theorist. 


THE  result  of  his  compendious  classifica¬ 
tions  and  survey  of  the  personal  testimony 
and  experimental  evidence  collected  by  his 
distinguished  and  active  society  was  his  great 
Concluded  on  page  84 
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HEALTHY  feet,  to  be  sure !  Yet 
why  not  have  style  at  the  same 
time  ?  So  reasons  the  modern 
woman — and  she  finds  the  practical 
solution  of  this  problem  in  Arch  Pre¬ 
server  Shoes. 

Foot  health  is  assured  because  the  exclusive 
built-in  arch  construction  maintains  the  foot 
exactly  as  Nature  intended.  This  remarkable 
feature  is  embodied  in  shoes  which  are  in 
keeping  with  modern  ideas  of  style  and  they 
are  fitted  from  “heel  to  ball.”  Your  feet  look 
well— feel  well — all  your  life — if  you  wear  Arch 
Preserver  Shoes.  The  trade-mark  protects 
you !  Write  for  style  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Arch  Preserver  Shoes  for 
all  occasions  and  purposes  are  made  only  by 

THE  SELBY  SHOE  COMPANY 

Dept.  R  PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 

Pat.  Nos.  1,237,464—1,249,318 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  7iationally  recognized  authority  on  condi-  58 

Honing  women  as  our  training  camps  co7iditioned  our  men. 


IT  is  easier  to  be  well  than  to  be  sick  when  you  learn  how.  When  you 
learn  to  daily  build  your  vitality,  disease  germs,  grippe  and  cold  have 
little  effect  upon  you.  Be  free  from  nagging  ailments!  Weigh  what 
you  should  weigh !  Have  a  good  figure !  Be  happy!  Enjoy  X\iO.  Be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  your  friends.  In  other  words,  LIVE.  As  sure  as  sunrise 

You  Can  Weigh  exactly 
what  you  Should 

by  following  a  few  simple,  healthful  directions  at  home.  I  KNOW  it,  for  what 
I  have  done  for  98,000  women  I  can  do  for  you.  Are  you  too  fleshy?  Are  you  too 
thin?  Does  your  figure  displease  you?  Let  me  help  you.  ... 

I  want  to  help  you  to  realize  that  your  health  lies  almost  entirely  in 
your  own  hands  and  that  you  can  reach  your  ideal  in  figure  and  poise. 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results  are  quick ,  natural  ana  Permanent , 
and  because  it  appeals  to  COMMON  SENSE. 

No  Drugs— No  Medicines 

You  can  free  yourself  from  such  nagging  ailments  as 

Incorrect  Walking  Indigestion  Headache 

Poor  Complexion  Dizziness  Sleeplessness 

Lack  of  Reserve  Rheumatism  Torpid  Liver 

Nervousness  Colds  Mal-assimilation 

Irritability  Poor  Circulation  Auto-Intoxication 

Constipation  Lame  Back 

come  to  see  me,  but  sit  down  and  write  me  NOW.  Don’t  wait 
-you  may  forget  it.  I  will  send  you  FREE  my  illustrated  booklet  showing  you  how 
to  stand  and  walk  correctly  and  giving  many  health  hints. 

Susanna  Cocroft,  Dept.  53,  2 1 S  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Fxcess  Flesh  in  any 
part  of  body 
Thin  Bust,  Chest, 

Neck  or  Arms 
Round  Shoulders 
Incorrect  Standing 

If  you  are  in  Chicago, 


An  Easy  Way  to 

Remove  Dandruff 

If  you  want  plenty  of  thick,  beautiful, 
glossy,  silky  hair,  do  by  all  means  get 
rid  of  dandruff,  for  it  will  starve  your  hair 
and  ruin  it  if  you  don’t. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dandruff  is  to 
dissolve  it.  To  do  this,  just  apply  a  little 
Liquid  Arvon  at  night  before  retiring;  use 
enough  to  moisten  the  scalp,  and  rub  it  in 
gently  with  the  finger  Lips. 

By  morning,  most,  if  not  all,  of  your 
dandruff  will  be  gone,  and  three  or  four 
more  applications  should  completely  re¬ 
move  every  sign  and  trace  of  it. 

You  will  find,  too,  that  all  itching  of  the 
scalp  will  stop,  and  your  hair  will  look  and 
feel  a  hundred  times  better.  You  can  get 
Liquid  Arvon  at  any  drug  store.  A  four- 
ounce  bottle  is  usually  ail  that  is  needed. 

Tlie  R.  L.  Watkins  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


L,ciuictciit  payt,  iiuniagc  to  iuc 

of  millions  of  fair  women,  who  in  appre¬ 
ciation  say,  “We  use  Lablache  and  always 
will  until  something  better  is  found.” 
Lablache  has  been  the 
standard  for  nearly 
fifty  years. 


Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Flesh, White, 

Pink  or  Cream,  75c. 
a  box  of  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold 
annually.  Send  10c. 
for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Par f Timers ,  D>  yt.  H 

125  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Child’s  Sleep- 
ers.  Attractive 
styles,  with  special 
features,  offered  for 
youngsters.  Of  gener¬ 
ous  size  and  excellent 
workmanship  For  win¬ 
ter  and  summer  wear. 


W  armth 
Combined 
With  Style 


Brighton-Carlsbad  fall  and  winter  weight  sleepingwear  is  the  best  tailored  warm  sleeping- 
weai  made.  Not  only  does  it  provide  warmth  for  the  cool,  ventilated  bedroom,  but  gives 
unusual  style  smartness  as  well.  Made  of  soft  downy  flannelette  and  kindred  material  for 
particular  people. 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Brighton-Carlsbad  is  made  for  the  whole  family- 
grown-ups,  misses,  boys  and  infants.  Women’s 
garments  are  tailored  for  comfort  at  bust,  armholes 
and  hips.  Greater  roominess  without  sacrifice  of 
dainty  appearance.  Men’s  sleepingwear  smart  but 
not  ‘  ‘fussy.”  There  are  517  Different  Styles  in  all — 
summer  and  winter  weights. 


The  Before-Buying  Test 

Have  the  dealer  unpin  Brighton-Carlsbad  in  order 
that  you  may  note  its  size,  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship  Make  comparisons  and  you’ll  recognize 
Bnghton-Carlsbad’s  superiority. 

Write  for  Free  Nightie  Book 

Send  for  Free  Nightie  Book,  showing  exclusive 
features  and  most  popular  styles. 


H.  B.  GLOVER  COMPANY,  Dept.  17,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Dealers:  Write  us  now  and  arrange  to  handle’this  fastest  selling  line  for  next  spring  and  fall  (1921) 


T)URE  face  powder  cannot  injure  the  most 
delicate  baby  skin.  The  trouble  is,  too 
many  powders  are  made  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  with  rice  powder.  Rice  powder  is  starchy, 
and,  like  bread  flour,  it  is  quickly  turned  into 
a  gluey  paste  by  the  moisture  of  the  skin.  This 
paste  clogs  the  cuticle,  swells  in  the  pores, 
causing  enlarged  pores,  blackheads  and  pim¬ 
ples.  A  specialist  makes  a  harmless  powder 
by  using  an  ingredient  doctors  prescribe  to 
heal  the  skin.  Every  time  you  apply  this 
improved  powder  you  give  your  complexion  a 
real  beauty  treatment.  There  is  a  thousand 
dollar  guarantee  of  purity  printed  on  the 


box,  certifying  it  does  not  contain  white  lead, 
rice  powder  or  any  harmful  substance.  This 
guaranteed  pure  powder  is  called  La-may 
(French,  Poudre  L’Ame).  Bee  ause  it  is 
pure  and  harmless,  La-may  is  now  used  by 
over  a  million  American  women;  it  is 
now  the  most  popular  complexion  powder 
sold  in  New  York.  Women  who  have 
used  even  the  most  expensive  face  powders 
say  La-may  stays  on  better  than  any  other; 
they  say  they  cannot  buy  a  better  powder 
anywhere  at  any  price.  There  is  also  a 
La-may  Talcum  that  prevents  the  souring 
of  perspiration. 
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Prof.  I.  Hubert’s  / 

MALVINA  0 

CREAM 

\  's  a  safe  aid  to  a  soft,  clear, 
healthy  skin.  Used  as  a 
massage  it  overcomes  dry- 
ness  and  the  tendency  to 
wrinkle.  Also  takes  the 
sting  and  soreness  out  of 
WF  wind,  tan  and  sun  burn. 

/  Send  for  testimonials. 

Jr  Use  Malvina  Lotion  and 


/  Ichthyol  Soap  with  Mai* 
/  vina  Cream  to  improve 
/  your  complexion. 

/  At  all  drug-gists  or  sent  post- 
/  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cream 
f  50c.  Lotion  50c.  Soap  25c. 

PROF.  I.  HUBERT,  Toledo,  Ohio 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


At  Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

Dv  Mail  Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 
“J  great  American  and  European  teachers. 

Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.  Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  ^l^rseyoS 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice.  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.  Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
238  SiegeL-Myers  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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CUT  OUT 
MAIL 
TO-DAY 


It  may  be  worth  $500^P  to  you 

To  Mr.  Van  Gieson  of  New  Jersey  an  answer  to 
an  ad  like  this  has  meant  an  independent  income. 
It  may  mean  as  much  to  you.  We  need  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  every  vicinity.  Mail  this  ad  for  full 
particulars  to-day. 

TStdme . . 

cAddress  . . . . 

Staff  Agencies  Division,  Box  617,  Butterick  Bldg. ,  New  York 
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hypothesis  of  the  subliminal  self,  which  intro¬ 
duced  law  and  order  into  the  apparently  dis¬ 
cordant  phenomena  by  resolving  them  into 
forms  of  telepathy.  Clairvoyant  visions  might 
come  from  minds  of  the  living;  prevision  from 
minds  of  entities  capable  of  inferring  the  re¬ 
sults  of  present  causes;  spirit  communication 
from  the  surviving  minds  of  departed  friends. 
No  hypothesis  of  modem  times  has  matched 
this  in  daring  except  that  less  glorious  one  of 
Freud.  Curiously,  they  are,  to  a  surprising 
degree,  compatible.  Both  exalt  the  dark  and 
hypothetical  regions  of  the  personality:  there 
lie  the  organizing  genius  and  the  impulsive 
and  controlling  forces  of  human  personality. 

The  effect  of  this  brilliant  work  has  been 
marked  in  two  domains:  (1)  popular  writers 
have  exploited  the  subliminal  self  until  what 
was  the  hypothesis  in  Myers’s  mind  has  become 
law  in  the  public  mind.  So  that  the  sub¬ 
liminal  self  and  telepathy  are  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  scientifically  verified  facts;  (2)  psy¬ 
chopathology  in  America  has  been  founded 
by  two  men  who  have  become  eminent  in  this 
field:  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  who  finds  subcon¬ 
scious  mental  states  a  factor  in  the  causation 
and  cure  of  disease,  and  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  who 
from  experiments  in  the  Harvard  psycho¬ 
logical  laboratory,  with  the  encouragement  of 
William  James,  embarked  upon  the  psycho¬ 
logical  treatment  of  mental  disorders. 

’Jj’HE  grandeur  of  MyerS’s  hypothesis  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  psychologists.  But  its  probability 
is  regarded  as  quite  remote.  Its  resolving 
potency  lies  in  its  reduction  of  the  various 
supernormal  phenomena  to  telepathy,  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  transmission  conceived  to  take  place 
between  the  subliminal  and  the  superliminal 
phases  of  the  self,  the  latter  being  in  more  or 
less  articulate  cosmic  relations  with  other 
subliminal  discarnate  or  other  selves.  Telep¬ 
athy  then  becomes  the  keystone  of  the 
psychical  research  structure.  But  it  is  to¬ 
day  still  unproven.  Its  status  is  merely  that 
of  a  claimant  for  scientific  recognition. 

Psychologists  arc  familiar  with  phenomena 
that  look  like  telepathy  and  phenomena  that 
look  like  “communications  from  the  dead,” 
or  other  psychic  phenomena.  But  sucli  phe¬ 
nomena  may  be  resolved  into  three  classes: 

(1)  legerdemain  or  collusion,  such  as  the  per¬ 
formances  seen  on  the  stage  and  in  the  seance- 
rooms  of  many  of  the  professional  mediums; 

(2)  sensory  and  motor  automatisms  associa¬ 
ted  with  subliminal  impressions  and  sublim¬ 
inal  .elaboration,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
ouija-board,  table-tapping,  automatic  writing 
and  speaking,  phenomena  of  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  medium;  (3)  an  unexplained  residuum. 

T?®  fii'Kt  class  is  perpetrated  by  fraud,  and 
is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it  throws  a  pow¬ 
erful  search-light  upon  the  astounding  credulity 
of  human  nature,  the  extreme  helplessness  of 
the  observer  who  lacks  special  training  in  ex¬ 
perimental  psychology,  and  the  fatal  fallibil¬ 
ity  of  honest  human  testimony  concerning 
unusual  occurrences.  The  second  class  is  of 
great  psychological  interest,  for  here  the  store 
of  the  subject’s  experience  is  drawn  upon  in 
such  a  cryptic  way  as  to  lead  him  and  his  ob¬ 
servers  straightway  into  the  most  extravagant 
delusions.  The  third  class  embraces  the  un¬ 
known  in  the  field  of  the  subliminal,  the  sub¬ 
conscious,  the  unconscious,  the  coconscious. 

And  here  lies  one  of  the  most  important 
frontiers  of  the  science.  Systematic  research 
in  this  field  will  ultimately  resolve  “psychic” 
phenomena  to  law  and  order  and  will  quite 
probably  transfer  all  the  phenomena  that 
prove  tractable  to  the  class  numbered  (2) 
above.  It  will  also  undoubtedly  make  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  to  the  arts  of  medicine, 
social  science  and  education. 

JJUT  I  believe  that  any  further  progress  in 
solving  the  problems  of  what  seem  the  super¬ 
normal  must  be  made  by  an  experimental 
method  so  psychologically  sound  that  ad¬ 
vance  in  psychical  research  will  be  equivalent 
to  advance  in  psychological  knowledge.  This 
scientific  attitude  of  the  psychologist  toward 
psychic  phenomena  does  not  necessarily  con¬ 
flict  with  one’s  metaphysics  or  his  religion. 

It  is  consistent  with  philosophic  idealism  and 
with  belief  in  immortality,  both  of  which  I 
hold.  It  would  come  into  shock  with  only 
that  religious  belief  that  clings  too  much  to 
the  intellectual  vehicle  of  religious  teaching 
and  not  enough  to  its  spiritual  meaning. 
That  Joshua  made  the  sun  stand  still  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  astronomy. 
When  the  growth  of  astronomical  knowledge 
made  the  figure  incredible,  it  disturbed  only 
those  who  unwittingly  dwelt  more  on  the 
form  than  on  the  substance,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  religious  meaning  must  be  conveyed  in 
an  intellectual  form  congruent  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  addressed  and  thus  accept¬ 
able  to  them.  Growth  of  knowledge  may 
damage  the  cognitive  vehicle  but  not  the  re¬ 
ligious  meaning. 

ANY  JOHN  TO  HIS 
LOVE-1920 

BY  MARION  McLEAN 

T  SUPPOSE  the  skies  were  just  as  blue 

When  John  and  Priscilla  scanned  the 
view 

Where  the  wind  came  blowing  from 
Plymouth  Bay 

As  clear  and  fresh  as  it  comes  to-day. 

No  doubt  Priscilla  was  wondrous  sweet, 

And  John  considered  her  charms  complete; 
But  no  one  can  make  me  believe  it  true 
That  John  loved  Priscilla  as  I  love  you! 


‘Built  for  Beauty”— You’d  Say 

You  wouldn’t  think  of  the  Ease- All 
as  an  arch-support  shoe — unless  you 
knew.  Its  steel  arch  is  built-in,  in¬ 
visible,  and  its  specially  constructed 
counters,  long  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  that  give  support  to  sagging 
bones  and  strained  ligaments,  only 
serve  to  accentuate  its  slender  and 
shapely  lines. 

psc/lll 

Jtie  Slice  of 
JnvisiSle  Comfort  and  VisiSle  Style 

It  is  emphatically  stylish  and  handsome. 
Also  and  just  as  emphatically,  it  is  com¬ 
fortable  and  corrective.  The  patented 
comfort-features  give  prompt  relief  to  weak¬ 
ened  and  painful  arches  and  eventually 
serve  to  correct  the  trouble  entirely. 

Women  who  think  they  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  suffering  of  fallen 
arches  and  ugliness  in  foot 
wear  ought  to  learn  about 
the  Ease- All. 


m 


Let  us  send  you  our  booklet — 
“Getting  Beneath  the  Surface  of 
Foot  Troubles,"  -  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Ease- All  Store. 

UTZ  &  DUNN  CO. 

Makers  of 
“ Style  Shoes  of 
Quality” 
for  Women 
50  Canal  Street 
Rochester 
N.  Y. 


Quality  First 

Notwithstanding  that  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of 
hose  supporters  we  believe 
none  has  won  such  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  quality 
and  service  or  given  so  much 
satisfaction  to  mothers  and 
children  as  the 


3 
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SUPPORTER 

Why?  Because  the  webbing 
of  fresh  live  rubber  feels 
better  and  wears  longer. 
Because  it  is  the  only  hose 
supporter  equipped  with  that 
exclusive  feature  the 

All  Rubber 
Oblong  Button 

Because  It  Saves  Hosiery 


The  All  Rubber 
Oblong  Button 
Prevents  Slipping 
and  Ruthless 
Ripping. 


George  Frost  Co.,  Boston 

Makers  of  Velvet  Grip  Hose 
Supporters  forW omen, Misses 
and  Children  and  the  Famous 

Boston  Garter  for  Men 


Hair  brush 


Beauty  Secrets  — 

The  majority  of  them  lie  in  a  woman’s  simply 
taking  proper  care  of  her  person. 

Daily  brushing  with  the  Mermaid  imparts  health 
to  the  scalp  and  gives  the  tresses  a  rich  glossiness. 

Sanitary,  sterilizable  —  with  removable  rubber 
cushion.  At  drug  and  department  stores,  $1.50  up. 

THE  MONARCH  BRUSH  CO, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

INSIST  ON 

RUST  CRAFT 

At  Best  Stores 

BARGAIN  ASSORTMENT 

Sent  for  $1 

RUST  CR  A  FT  60  India  st. 

1  1  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Deltor — The  End  of  a  Search  for  Success 


BY  ELEANOR  CHALMERS 


ALL  my  fashion- working  life  I  have  worked  with  French 
dresses  on  the  one  hand  and  women  who  make  their  own 
clothes  on  the  other,  with  a  terrific  gap  in  between.  I 
have  always  felt  the  urgent  need  of  bringing  the  two  together. 

To  my  very  keen  delight  I  have  seen  put  into  operation  The 
Deltor,  a  new  Butterick  invention  that  is  going  to  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  cut  a  garment  exactly  as  the  best  English 
tailors  would  cut  it,  put  it  together  in  about  a  third  of  the  time 
it  used  to  take  and  without  any  possibility  of  error,  and  finish 
it  exactly  as  it  would  be  finished  by  Worth  or  any  other  Paris 
house  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 

The  new  invention,  like  most  really  great  things,  is  very 
simple  and  quite  tremendous.  It  does  the  things  that  I  have 
told  you — the  cutting,  the  putting  together  and  the  finishing — 
with  pictures.  It  works  with  the  same  swiftness  and  sureness 
that  the  motion  picture  works — on  the  theory  that  you  grasp 
what  you  actually  see  without  any  effort  and  without  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mistake. 


"COR  example,  the  first  thing  that  The  Deltor  does  is  to 
show  you  with  pictures  how  to  cut  your  material.  Each  size 
of  each  view  of  pattern  is  laid  out  correctly  and  economically 
for  cutting  on  every  suitable  width  of  material.  You  simply 
decide  how  you  are  going  to  make  your  dress  and  then  pick 
out  the  layout  of  that  view  in  your  size  and  your  width  of 
material  and  lay  the  pattern  pieces  on  the  material  just  as  you 
see  them  in  the  picture. 

The  layout  does  three  things.  First,  it  places  the  pattern 
pieces  on  the  right  grain  of  the  material.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  basic  principles  of  successful  tailoring  and  dressmaking, 
and  it  is  something  that  few  home  dressmakers  understand, 
that  they  would  only  understand  if  they  worked  for  some  time 
with  a  professional  cutter.  And  not  understanding,  they  don’t 
know  how  far  wrong  they  can  go.  When  their  dresses  act  as 
if  they  were  bewitched — twist,  stretch  and  crawl  out  of  place — 
they  are  miserable,  but  they  don’t  know  why.  It  is  because 
some  part  was  cut  on  the  wrong  grain.  The  Deltor  lays  the 
pieces  on  the  right  grain  just  as  Creed  or  any  other  great  tailor 
would  cut  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  illustrated  layout  puts  the  pattern 
pieces  on  the  material  in  the  most  economical  way.  It  helps 
you  save  from  an  eighth  to  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  material— 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  these  days  of  costly  fabrics. 

In  the  third  place,  it  saves  you  time  and  worry.  You  know 
how  you  used  to  fuss  and  stud}'  trying  to  fit  the  pieces  in,  and 
how  you  never  felt  quite  sure  that  the  two  sleeves  wouldn’t 


be  for  the  same  arm  or  that  some  pesky  but  vital  piece  wouldn’t 
be  upside  down.  It  was  always  an  awful  moment  when  you 
began  to  cut.  With  The  Deltor  all  the  planning  has  been 
done  by  an  expert.  You  don’t  have  to  worry.  He  has  done 
your  worrying  for  you. 

If  you  have  been  using  the  Butterick  pattern  for  the  last  two 
years  you  know  the  progressive  pictures  of  the  Illustrated 
Instructions,  and  how  you  go  from  one  picture  to  the  next, 
putting  the  garment  together  without  having  to  read  a  word 
of  directions.  You  can  do  it  with  these  pictures,  without 
knowing  a  thing  about  dressmaking,  by  merely  following 
the  pictures. 

r"THE  final  service  of  The  Deltor  is  the  page  of  Finishing 
^  Suggestions — all  the  little  things  that  give  a  dress  a  well-made 
look — how  to  finish  the  seams,  where  to  use  picot  edging, 
where  your  coat  needs  interlining,  and  how  to  interline  its  col¬ 
lar  and  finish  its  pockets. 

Finishing  has  always  been  the  bzte  noire  of  the  home  dress¬ 
maker  and  the  greatest  weakness  of  every  pattern.  All  that 
any  pattern  has  ever  done  until  to-day  is  to  give  the  pieces,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Butterick  pattern,  show  you  how  to  put  them 
together.  It  has  left  you  absolutely  to  your  own  devices  as  to 
how  the  garment  should  be  finished. 

Now  finishing  is  subject  to  the  same  sharp  and  well-defined 
changes  that  occur  in  styles,  and  if  a  woman  is  removed  from 
actual  contact  with  new,  well-made  French  clothes  she  is  abso¬ 
lutely  bewildered  and  helpless  before  a  problem  which  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  her  dress.  An  old  method  of  finishing  de¬ 
stroys  the  style  of  a  dress.  The  absence  of ’the  proper  finish 
makes  it  look  crude,  raw,  “countrified.” 

TT  IS  bad  finishing,  I  think,  more  than  anything  else,  that  gives 

a  garment  the  dreaded  “home-made  look.”  It  is  correct  and 
careful  finishing  that  makes  French  clothes  so  faultless  and  so 
exquisite.  Most  women,  I  am  sure,  would  be  willing  to  do  the 
work  if  they  knew  what  to  do.  The  Finishing  Suggestions  of 
The  Deltor  tell  them  the  finish  that  would  be  used  by  one  of 
the  best  French  houses  or  a  Fifth  Avenue  establishment. 

In  short,  since  the  Butterick  pattern  gives  you  the  actual 
shape  of  a  French  dress  and  The  Deltor  cuts  it,  puts  it  to¬ 
gether  and  finishes  it  in  the  best  French  manner,  you  can 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  Paris  model  if  you  are  willing  to  do 
the  work.  You  will  find  The  Deltor  in  some  of  the  new 
patterns  in  December.  Later  they  will  be  in  all  the  Butterick 
patterns. 
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SOULIE’S  OWN  DESIGNS  TAKE  THEIR  TOLL  FROM  THE  EAST 

In  Chinese  Embroidery,  African  Monkey  Fur  and  a  Panache  a  la  Persan 


A  design  of  red  and  yellow  on  a 
redingote  of  gray  cloth  trimmed  with 
monkey  fur  shows  the  extent  to  which 
embroidery  will  go  in  the  hands  of 
a  French  designer 


Some  coats  are  straight  enough  in 
spite  of  the  wrap-like  propensities 
of  many  of  the  new  models.  Soulie 
designs  a  coat  of  sealskin  and  green 
cloth  worked  with  copper-colored 
soutache 


A  costume  of  rust-colored  veloutine 
trimmed  with  sealskin  manages  to 
convey  in  its  draperies  a  hint  of  the 
much  heralded  princess  line,  and 
drops  the  popular  panel  to  wind¬ 
ward  at  the  side 


MOW  that  Japan  and  China  are  adopting 
1 N  European  dress  it  must  be  befuddling  to  the 
Oriental  mind  to  see  Paris  turning  to  the  East 
and  the  Near  East  for  new  ideas  for  its  modes. 
The  sleeve  of  the  season  is  the  wide  Roumanian 
sleeve,  and  among  the  latest  embroideries  are 
those  that  are  frankly  Chinese  in  designs  and 
colors,  or  which  copy  the  peasant  cross-stitch 
embroidery  of  eastern  Europe. 

Soulie  in  his  own  designs  made  especially  for 
The  Delineator  has  used  Chinese  embroideries 
on  two  of  his  costumes.  In  one  case  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  worked  in  the  sharp,  clear  Chinese 
blue  that  is  the  new  trimming  color  of  the  year  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  other  it  is  of  black  and  silver. 

Soulie’s  designs  refute  the  idea  that  the  wrap 
coat  is  the  only  coat  of  the  Winter.  His  cos¬ 
tumes  are  particularly  interesting  from  the  angle 
of  the  hip,  which  reveals  itself  under  draperies,  in 
the  rounded  curve  of  a  bloused  coat  and  the  flare 
of  a  short  jacket. 


Highly  individualized  is  a  typical 
Soulie  design  for  a  coat  of  somber 
green  velours  de  laine  trimmed 
with  a  panel  of  black  satin  and 
a  collar  of  castor  fur.  The  coat 
whether  it  is  straight  or  draped 
is  cut  on  voluminous  lities 


A  variation  of  the  short  sac  coat 
is  a  jacket  that  flares  out  smartly 
at  the  hip.  It  is  made  of  beige 
cloth,  trimmed  with  narrow  sou¬ 
tache  and  old-gold  thread  and 
with  a  fine  line  of  seal  at  the 
throat.  The  skirt  has  the  flying 
panel  that  is  seen  so  ?nuch 
the  best  houses 


at 


I 
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The  satin  bodice  and  side  trains 
are  used  over  skirts  of  tulle  or 
lace.  Here  Soulie  poses  black 
satin  over  rose  tulle  illusion 
trimmed  with  flat  roses  of  silver 
tissue 


What  the  French  call  “a  robe  of  cere¬ 
mony”  is  designed  for  banana-colored 
velvet  trimmed  with  the  new  Chinese 
embroidery  and  draped  below  the  hip 


Fine  feathers  make  fine  evening 
gowns  when  their  multicolored 
plumes  are  used  in  rosettes  of 
rose  and  velvet  blue  on  a  clas¬ 
sically  draped  robe  of  white  satin 


Paris  is  wedded  to  the  cape  costume  which 
indeed  is  admirably  suited  to  the  restored  ele¬ 
gance  of  French  social  life.  Here  both  the  cape 
and  dress  are  made  of  a  sober  shade  of  blue 
satin  trimmed  with  Chinese  embroidery  in 
black  and  silver 


A  picturesque  costume  of  velvet 
in  the  new  shade  of  Russian 
leather  is  trimmed  with  white 
ermine  and  white  soutache  and 
worn  with  a  turban  of  white 
ermine  under  a  panache  of  deli¬ 
cate  feathers  a  la  Person 
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The  wide-brimmed  hat  takes  the  veil  at  the  side  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  ruling  that  applies  to  draperies  and 
trains,  i.  e.,  that  anything  not  over  the  hip  is  out. 
Lace  veils  are  very  fashionable 


Pour  Decembre 


The  small  hat  is  merely  a  point  of  departure  for  a 
swirl  of  feathers.  The  hat  on  the  right  is  a  lovely 
thing  of  rose  satin  with  a  fine  line  of  yellow  feathers 
following  the  brim 


Photographs  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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PARIS  TAKES  A  BROAD  VIEW 
OF  THE  WINTER  HAT 


THE  NEO- CLASSIC  AND  THE 
PSEUDO  -VICTORIAN 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than  the 
psychology  of  dress.  The  classical  freedom  of 
style  of  the  Directoire  period  in  France  was  a 
reflection  of  the  passionate  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  that  followed  the  Revolution.  The 
gentility  and  modesty  of  the  Victorians  con¬ 
cealed  the  figure  in  long  skirts  and  voluminous 
dresses.  To-day  the  ego  of  the  modern  woman, 
her  craving  for  self-expression,  her  insistence 
on  her  own  individuality  reveals  itself  in  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  styles  which  permit 
each  woman  to  dress  her  oil'll  part.  She  may 
be  demurely  Victorian  in  a  Lanvin  frock,  or  as 
exquisitely  classic  as  a  figure  ou  a  Greek  vase 
in  the  draperies  affected  by  Callot.  She  may 
choose  the  sac  coat  of  the  English  flapper  or 
resort  to  the  draped  wrap  that  becomes,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parisian,  a  thing  of  artifice  and 
coquetry.  But  first  and  foremost  she  is  herself, 
and  her  motto,  whether  displayed  under  three 
ostrich  plumes  or  a  new  coiffure,  is  “I  Choose” 


Sketches  by 
Dartey 


Photograph  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Even  Fashion,  that  most  illogical  of 
ladies,  frequently  has  a  reason,  and  not 
infrequently  a  good  reason,  for  what  she 
does.  The  new  larger  hats,  for  instance, 
are  not  a  mere  caprice.  The  very  small, 
very  close  hat  went  with  the  very  nar¬ 
row,  very  straight  dress.  Now  that 
dresses  are  easier  in  width,  and  collars 
and  wraps  have  fallen  on  wider  lines,  the 
hat  has  broadened,  too.  Even  the  small 
hat  appears  larger  with  its  swirl  of 
feathers  and  brimmed  hats  add  to  their 
width  with  veils,  feathers  and  side  bows 
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FASHION  DIVIDES  HER 
ATTENTION  BETWEEN 
SIDE  ATTRACTIONS 
AND  NEW  TUNICS 

2733  -It  has  all  the  look  of  the  leisure  class,  but  in  certain 
materials  and  colors  it  is  willing  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day.  In  plush  or  fur  fabrics  it  is  a  wrap  that  you  can  use 
for  afternoon  or  evening  functions.  The  soft  collar  takes 
the  place  of  fur.  For  evening  it  can  be  made  of  chiffon 
velvet,  satin,  etc.,  in  evening  colors. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  velvet  40  inches  wide,  y  yard 
fur  cloth  54  inches  wide  for  band.  Lower  edge  falling 
free  57^  inches,  with  band  50  inches. 

This  wrap  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2682— We  used  to  take  a  deal  of  trouble  to  make  our  skirts 
hang  evenly.  This  season  it  is  the  thing  to  have  the  straight 
skirt  a  little  longer  than  the  straight  drop  skirt  and  a  little 
shorter  than  the  sash  trains.  Lace  is  the  newest  evening 
material,  but  you  can  also  use  net,  tulle  and  Georgette,  with 
a  bodice  and  sash  of  satin,  velvet  and  taffeta. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards  faille  silk  40  inches  wide,  2y 
yards  Georgette  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  of  outer  skirt 
1  Vs  yard. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2690  A  gown  that  makes  one  think  of  French  dressmak¬ 
ers  and  Paris  nights  is  on  analysis  a  simple  one-piece  dress 
with  loose  accordion-plaited  panels.  It  is  very  smart  for 
satin,  taffeta,  brocade,  charmeuse  or  crepe  meteor  with 
side  sashes,  instead  of  the  accordion  or  side-plaited  panels, 
made  of  tulle  or  net.  There  is  a  blouse  body  lining  which 
can  have  the  camisole  top. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  velvet  40  inches  wide,  1% 
yard  tulle  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


2766 — For  a  woman  whose  evening  gowns  are  few  and  far 
between  this  is  an  excellent  type  to  choose,  with  a  draped 
waist  and  straight  tunic.  The- drop  skirt  is  also  straight, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  for  lace  under  taffeta,  satin,  satin 
crepe  or  velvet.  Or  the  lace  can  be  used  in  the  tunic  over 
velvet  or  the  silks;  or  you  can  make  just  the  sleeve-cap  of 
lace,  silk  net  or  chiffon,  with  silk,  satin,  crepe  de  Chine  or 
velvet.  Lower  edge  49  inches. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  taffeta  36  inches  wide,  1  %  yard 
flouncing  16  inches  wide,  %  yard  flouncing  9  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Dress  2682 
Beading  design  10856 


2712— There  is  always  a  time  and  place  in  the  day  that  calls  for 
the  soft  ways  of  a  frock  of  satin  crepe,  charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine, 
satin  or  velveteen.  The  tucked  panels  and  skirt  are  straight  and 
are  set  on  at  the  low  waistline.  The  straight  collar  and  cuffs  are 
very  nice  for  embroidery  or  lace  and  the  waist  has  the  wide 
.Roumanian  sleeve  you  hear  so  much  about. 

36  bust  requires  4 %  yards  satin  crepe  40  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  54  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2746--A  dress  that  has  much  that  is  new  to  offer  for  satin,  crepe 
de  Chine,  crepe  satin,  charmeuse,  broadcloth,  etc.,  with  Geor¬ 
gette  or  chiffon,  is  made  with  a  bib,  sash  and  a  slightly  circular 
tunic  at  the  front  over  a  straight  skirt.  The  long  kimono  bodv 
slips  on  over  the  head. 


Georgette  40  inches  wide  for  body.  Embroidery  design 
1084/  is  used.  Lower  edge  53  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2754  2576— The  plaited  panel  changes  the  one-piece  frock  be- 
y°nd  recognition.  It  slips  on  over  the  head  and  is  made  of 
gabardme,  tricotine,  serge,  etc.  There  is  a  blouse  bodv  lining. 

36  bust  requires  3y  yards  serge  50  inches  wide.  Lower  edge 
54  inches.  A  4  shoe  size  requires  %  yard  broadcloth  54  inches 
wide  (with  nap)  for  two  pairs  of  spats. 

This  dress,  2754,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust;  also  for  misses. 
1  he  spats,  2576,  are  good  for  ladies  and  misses,  and  should  be 
made  according  to  shoe  size  and  calf  measure. 


2?44  0nf  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  for  a  woman’s  right 
to  a  new  dress  is  a  one-piece  frock  like  this,  in  duvetyn,  tricotine, 
velours,  gabardine,  etc.,  or  satin,  charmeuse  or  taffeta.  The  front 
and  back  are  in  one  piece  and  the  sides  are  gathered  to  a  long  body 
1  he  lower  edge  is  straight,  there  is  a  blouse  body  lining  and  ‘it 
is  a  good  style  for  a  young  girl. 

36  bust  requires  3y  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  54  inches.  Embroidery  design  10839  is  used. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 

2738— There  are  beaus  and  bows,  but  quite  the  most  satisfactory 
are  those  that  tie  themselves  into  sashes  at  the  side  of  a  silk  dress. 
The  surplice  waist  is  draped  and  has  a  kimono  sleeve;  and  the  neck 
is  cut  in  the  new  way,  a  little  low  at  the  back  and  sides.  The 
skirt  is  straight  and  there  is  a  blouse  body  lining.  Use  satin, 
charmeuse,  taffeta  or  crepe  meteor.  The  lower  edge  measures 
1 6A  yard. 

36  bust  requires  5  yards  taffeta  40  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  nice  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2720  A  dress  that  has  neither  ageline  nor  waistline  is  cut  in  one 
piece  and  slips  on  over  the  head — just  the  thing  for  a  young-girl- 
m-a-hurry  or  her  busy  mother.  Use  tricotine,  gabardine,  serge, 
duvetyn,  light-weight  velours,  velveteen,  checks,  stripes,  satin, 
charmeuse,  taffeta,  crepe  de  Chine  or  crepe  meteor.  There  is  a 
biouse  body  lining  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  dress  is  straight. 

36  bust  requires  3  y2  yards  charmeuse  40  inches  wide  Em- 
bro.dery  design  10857  is  used.  Lower  edge  54  inches 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  103 
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Dress  2744 
Embroidery 
design  10839 


Dress  2746 
Embroidery 
design  10847 


Embroidered  rag 
doll  10719 


Embroidered  rag 
doll  10780 


Dress  2738 
Embroidery  design  1 0823 
Stuffed  animal  design  10724 


Dress  2720 
Embroidery  design  10857 


Stuffed  animal 
design  10724 


If 
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Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  106 
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f  Dress  275 1 
Braiding 
design  10762 


Dress  2740 
-Spats  2576 


Waist  2685 
Skirt  2761 
Beading  design  10701 


Dress  2749 
Braiding 
design  10692 


Dress  2742 
Bm  broidery 
design  10660 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  106 
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HOWEVER  SIMPLE,  THERE  IS 
ALWAYS  SOMETHING  TO  BE 
ADDED  TO  THE  SKIRT  OF 

A  FROCK  . 


2778 — Ending  with  flying  colors  or  flying  panels  is  all  one  and  the 
same  thing  when  it  comes  to  a  tricotine  and  satin  frock  that  has  an 
overdress  made  with  a  one-piece  front  and  back,  the  other  two  panels 
being  attached  at  the  hipline  and  all  worn  over  a  slip.  Both  women 
and  young  girls  make  dresses  like  this  of  tricotine,  serge,  gabardine, 
soft  twills,  duvetyn,  velours  or  velvet  alone  or  with  satin;  or  they  use 
satin  crepe,  satin  and  charmeuse  alone  or  with  silk  crepe,  etc. 

For  36  bust  2J4  yards  tricotine  54  inches  wide,  2%,  yards  satin  40 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  53  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust ;  also  for  misses. 

2737 — 2655 — With  a  suggestion  of  the  conservative  yet  with  that 
interesting  air  of  youthfulness  that  simplicity  always  brings,  is  a 
satin  crepe  frock.  The  waist  is  cut  in  surplice  fashion  and  has  a 
French  body  lining.  The  straight  tunic  is  open  in  front,  and  below 
there  is  a  straight  drop  skirt  with  the  waistline  a  little  higher  than 
usual.  Use  tricotine,  gabardine  and  serge  alone  or  over  satin,  or 
make  the  dress  of  satin,  etc.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

For  36  bust  and  38  hip  4%  yards  satin  crepe  40  inches  wide. 

The  waist,  2737,  is  becoming  to  ladies  34  to  52  bust;  the  skirt,  2655, 
is  good  for  ladies  35  to  52  hip. 


2699 — Wide  bands  of  fur  end  the  brilliant  career  of  the  softly  gath¬ 
ered  side  panels.  The  draped  waist  has  the  low  waistline  and  is 
made  over  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  have  the  camisole  top.  It 
closes  underneath  the  arm  and  on  the  left  shoulder.  Beneath  the 
panels  there  is  a  straight  skirt.  Use  satin,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  me¬ 
teor,  satin  crepe,  velveteen,  taffeta,  serge,  gabardine,  tricotine  or 
duvetyn.  Panels  of  Georgette  are  used  over  satin,  crepe  meteor, 
satin  crepe,  velveteen  or  taffeta. 

For  36  bust  3%  yards  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge 
49  inches. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2703 — One  is  tempted  to  emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  long  body  with 
delightful  handwork  particularly  when  the  joining  line  of  the  straight 
skirt  is  in  the  new  deep  scallop  outline.  The  loose  panels  are  side- 
plaited  and  give  the  hip  fulness  so  highly  approved  by  Paris,  and  there 
is  a  blouse  body  lining  that  can  be  finished  in  camisole  style.  Crepe 
meteor,  satin  crepe,  crepe  de  Chine  and  charmeuse  would  be  lovely 
for  this  model  and  tricotine,  gabardine  and  serge  can  be  used  alone 
or  with  satin.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

For  36  bust  3 %  yards  tricotine  48  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Dress  2778 


Braiding  design  1 0803 


Waist  2737 
Skirt  2655 


Dress  2703 


Dress  2699  Beading  design  1 0850 


2732 — The  fitted  effect  of  the  new  waistline  is  accentuated  by  the  soft 
style  of  the  waist  above  and  the  easy  fulness  over  the  hip  in  the  slightly 
circular  tunic  below.  The  skirt  is  straight  and  the  tunic  has  the  waistline 
a  little  higher  than  usual.  The  dress  can  be  made  with  a  French  body  lining. 
It  is  the  type  of  frock  that  the  Parisienne  would  make  of  crepe  de  Chine  or 
satin  cr&pe.  Charmeuse  and  taffeta  are  also  smart  materials  to  use. 

36  bust  requires  4  Vs  yards  crepe  meteor  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  54 
Inches. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2740 — A  series  of  looped  side  extensions  and  an  irresistible  smartness  are 
the  only  way  a  one-piece  velvet  street  frock  deviates  from  its  straight  and 
rather  narrow  path.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head  and  has  the  kimono 
sleeve  construction.  A  blouse  body  lining  can  be  used.  The  surplice 
collar  is  becoming.  Use  tricotine,  velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  checks, 
stripes,  plaids,  serge,  gabardine,  twill,  or  satin,  taffeta  and  charmeuse. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  velvet  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 
This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  it  is  also  adapted  to  misses. 

2751 — Side  tunics  follow  the  good  example  set  by  the  vestee  and  give  the 
attractive  front  panel  line.  This  frock  is  simple  yet  particularly  lovely 
for  soft  silks,  such  as  crepe  de  Chine,  satin  crepe,  charmeuse  or  crepe  meteor. 
The  new  neckline,  slightly  low  at  the  back,  is  used.  There  is  a  two-piece 
skirt  and  the  tunics  are  sewed  to  this  a  little  above  the  normal  waistline. 
The  dress  is  made  with  a  French  body  lining. 

36  bust  requires  4%  yards  charmeuse  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge 
measures  1%  yard. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  ladies  34  to  52  bust. 

2742 — One  good  thing  leads  to  another  is  Fashion’s  philosophy.  At  the 
long  body  line  where  a  pointed  vestee  stops,  interesting  loose  panels  start. 
The  French  body  lining  is  optional.  The  skirt  is  two-pieced  and  the 
neck  has  the  becoming  and  slightly  low  line  at  the  side  and  back.  Use 
tricotine,  gabardine,  soft  twills  and  broadcloth  with  satin,  or  satin  and 
velveteen  with  silk  crepe  or  silk  voile.  Charmeuse,  crepe  meteor  and  crepe 
de  Chine  can  be  used  alone. 

For  36  bust  3  %  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 
This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  52  bust. 


2749 — Paris,  in  a  generous  mood,  adds  to  the  already  attractive  redingote 
the  youthful  long  body  lines.  Beneath  this  there  is  a  blouse  lining  to 
which  a  two-piece  skirt  is  sewed  at  the  normal  waistline.  The  fulness  of 
the  skirt  is  distributed  through  the  sides  and  across  the  back.  Use  trico¬ 
tine,  gabardine,  soft  twills,  serge,  duvetyn,  etc.,  alone  or  over  satin. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  tricotine  54  inches  wide,  1  yard  velvet  40 
Inches  wide  for  collar.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 

2685 — 2761 — Let  not  the  front  know  what  the  back  does,  is  the  individual 
way  of  a  new  frock  where  the  back  of  the  waist  is  cut  in  one  with  the  sleeve. 
The  straight  skirt  has  loose  panels  which  are  shirred  over  the  hips  and  also 
cut  straight.  The  waistline  is  a  little  higher  than  usual.  Use  satin, 
charmeuse,  crepe  de  Chine  or  crepe  meteor,  or  satin  and  charmeuse  with 
panels  of  Georgette,  silk  voile,  net,  chiffon  or  lace  flouncing.  Lower  edge 
54  inches. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  5%  yards  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  wide. 

This  waist,  2685,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  46  bust;  the  skirt,  2761,  is  suit¬ 
able  for  ladies  35  to  49  hip. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  106 
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Coat  2731 


PARIS  IS  GENEROUS  WITH  HER  WRAP 
COLLAR  AND  HIP  FULNESS 


Wrap  Coat  2688 
Embroidery 
design  10849 


2731 — The  new  coat  with  its  kimono  body  bloused  softly  in  back  makes  a 
quite  elegant-looking  coat  in  spite  of  its  simple  cut.  In  front  the  coat  is  quite 
straight  and  the  collar,  when  open,  has  quaint,  cape-like  proportions.  Use 
velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  fur  fabrics,  plush,  broadcloth,  satin  or  taffeta. 
The  lower  part  is  straight.  Lower  edge  57  inches. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards  plush  54  inches  wide,  34  yard  fur  cloth  36  inches 
wide. 

This  coat  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 

2687  The  loose  panel  used  in  this  way  like  a  broken  tunic  over  a  straight 
skirt  has  a  fresh  look.  There  are  six  panels  and  the  long  body  can  be  made 
with  a  blouse  body  lining.  You  can  make  it  entirely  of  tricotine,  velours, 
duvetyn,  velveteen,  gabardine  or  serge,  or  you  can  use  any  of  these  materials 
over  satin.  Lower  edge  54  inches. 

36  bust  requires  2  yards  tricotine  50  inches  wide,  2  yards  satin  36  inches  wide. 
This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2735  2705— This  is  the  new  version  of  the  classical  tailor-made,  with  a  flare 
at  the  hip  in  the  easy-fitting  coat  and  a  fairly  narrow  two-piece  skirt.  Use 
teddy-bear  cloth,  velours  de  laine,  oxford,  melton,  check  suitings,  etc.,  mix¬ 
tures,  tweeds,  stripes,  etc. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  3  y2  yards  teddy-bear  cloth  54  inches  wide. 
Lower  edge  of  skirt  54  inches. 

This  coat,  2735,  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  skirt,  2705,  is  suitable 
for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2676 — 2576 — All  the  world  is  young  when  it  wears  a  wrap  cape.  There  Is  a 
yoke  beneath  the  deep  cape  collar.  Use  plush,  fur  fabrics,  velours  or  duvetyn. 

36  bust  requires  3  J4  yards  broadtail  fur  fabric  54  inches  wide.  A  4  shoe  size 
requires  %  yard  broadcloth  54  inches  wide  (with  nap)  for  two  pairs.  Lower 
edge  56  inches. 

This  cape  wrap.  2676,  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust.  The  spats,  2576, 
are  suitable  for  ladies  and  misses  and  should  be  made  according  to  shoe  size 
and  calf  measure. 

2688— The  long  body  marks  the  line  for  the  embroidery  that  is  used  so  much 
on  French  wraps.  You  can  choose  plush,  duvetyn,  fur  fabric  or  satin  for  an 
afternoon  and  evening  wrap,  or  chiffon  velvet  or  brocade  for  strictly  evening 
use.  Or  you  can  make  the  kimono  body  of  satin  with  plush  in  the  lower  part. 

36  bust  requires  3  US  yards  velours  54  inches  wide,  34  yard  fur  cloth  40  or  more 
inches  wide.  Embroidery  design  10849  is  used.  Lower  edge  57  inches. 

This  wrap  coat  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2695  The  trimming  at  the  side,  the  collar  set  on  the  slightly  lower  neck  and 
the  loose  panels  give  an  entirely  new  look  to  the  one-piece  dress.  Use  gabar¬ 
dine,  tricotine,  serge,  twills,  checks  or  broadcloth,  or  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe 
meteor,  satin  or  charmeuse.  The  panels  can  be  accordion  or  side  plaited. 

36  bust  requires  3  34  yards  gabardine  54  inches  wide,  34  yard  velvet  36  inches 
wide.  Lower  edge  51  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2699 — There  are  two  ways  about  the  new  side  panels.  You  can  either  turn 
them  up  in  Oriental  fashion  or  let  them  float  loose  and  free.  The  draped  waist 
is  fastened  at  the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  arm.  The  skirt  is  straight. 
Use  satin,  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  meteor,  velveteen,  tricotine,  etc. 

36  bust  requires  3  34  yards  crepe  satin  40  inches  wide.  Beading  design  10850 
is  used.  Lower  edge  49  inches. 

This  dress  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Other  views  of  th,ese  garments  are  shown  on  page  106 
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Coat  2762 
Spats  2576 


Coat  2786 
Skirt  2705 
Embroidery 
design  10849 


EASE  IS  THE  FOREWORD  OF  ALL 


Blouse  2787 
Embroidery  design  10784 


PARIS  COSTUMES 


2683 — By  their  large  collars  shall  you  know  the  new  Whiter  coats.  Many  of 
them  are  planned  on  the  simplest  of  lines  such  as  this  slender  belted  model. 
Velours,  duvetyn,  plush,  fur  fabrics,  camel’s-hair  cloaking  and  Teddy-bear 
cloth  are  smart  fabrics.  Lower  edge  1^4  yard. 

36  bust  requires  3  34  yards  velours  54  ins.  wide,  %  yard  fur  cloth  54  ins.  wide. 
This  coat  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 

2762 — The  unbelted  coat  is  typically  French  with  the  smart  hip  fuhiess  used 
below  the  plain  lines  of  the  body.  A  huge,  qtiaint  collar,  cape-like  in  its 
outline,  makes  it  a  very  smart  and  distinctive  coat.  Wool  velours,  duvetyn, 
broadcloth,  velvet  and  plush  have  the  richness  and  softness  of  texture  needed. 
36  bust  requires  534  yards  velvet  36  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  62  inches. 
This  coat  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 

2788 —  2624 — The  Parisienne  sacrifices  neither  her  easy-fitting  lines  nor  her 
generous  collar  when  she  decides  upon  the  tailored  suit.  The  one-piece  skirt 
has  an  inverted  arrangement  of  the  fulness  over  each  hip  and  it  is  made  with 
a  straight  lower  edge.  Wool  velours,  duvetyn,  checks,  oxfords  and  melton, 
etc.  Lower  edge  513V  inches. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  4  yards  camel’ s-hair  cloth  54  inches  wide. 

This  coat,  2788,  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust;  the  skirt,  2624,  is  suitable 
for  ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2790  — Cut  in  an  interesting  fashion  at  the  side  is  one  of  the  smart  big-collared 
coats.  The  pocket  is  the  inside  style.  These  belted  coats  are  worn  by  young 
girls  as  well  as  women  and  both  make  them  of  velours,  duvetyn,  camel’ s-hair 
cloaking  and  Teddy-bear  cloth.  Lower  edge  6034  inches. 

36  bust  requires  334  yards  duvetyn  54  inches  wide. 

This  coat  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 

2786 —  2705 — When  one  speaks  of  the  low  bloused  waistline  in  the  suit  coat, 
the  French  accent  is  easily  detected.  Soft  in  line,  it  is  a  beautiful  costume  for 
velvet,  duvetyn,  velours  or  broadcloth.  The  two-piece  skirt  has  a  waistline 
that  is  a  little  higher  than  usual.  Lower  edge  of  skirt  54  inches. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  6  34  yards  velvet  36  inches  wide 
This  coat,  2786,  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust;  the  skirt,  2705,  is  good  for 
ladies  35  to  45  hip. 

2787 —  Soft  duvetyn  embroidered  in  metal  thread  is  a  particularly  lovely  way  of 
carrying  out  the  simple  dignity  of  one  of  the  soft  blouses  that  comes  over  the 
skirt  in  belt  fashion.  The  closing  is  at  the  back.  Satin,  crepe  meteor,  duvetyn, 
velvet,  silk  jersey,  wool  jersey,  crepe  de  Chine  and  Georgette  can  be  used. 

36  bust  requires  13 4  yard  duvetyn  54  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 

2789 —  You  are  bound  to  be  much  struck  by  the  smart  flying  panels  sooner  or 
later  this  season.  In  this  case  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  one-piece  jumper 
overdress.  The  two-piece  skirt  is  sewed  to  its  blouse  body  lining  at  the  normal 
line.  Tricotine,  serge,  velours,  velvet,  etc.,  can  be  used  alone  or  over  satin. 

36  bust  requires  1  34  yard  tricotine  54  inches  wide  2%  yards  satin  40  inches 
wide  Lower  edge  5334  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust;  also  for  misses. 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  107 
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SLENDER  LINES 


CONCEAL  A  CERTAIN  FULNESS  AND  THE  KIMONO 

IN  MANY  BLOUSES 


SLEEVE  APPEARS 


2697 — The  low  waistline  is  at 
its  best  with  soft  gathers  in  the 
skirt  below  it  and  the  bloused 
lines  in  the  waist  above.  It  is 
the  type  of  dress  that  the 
Parisienne  does  so  much  with. 
She  makes  it  up  of  a  rich  duve- 
tyn,  velours  or  velveteen  and 
sometimes  embroiders  it  quite 
elaborately.  Braiding,  of  course, 
is  very  smart  and  there  is  the 
new  long  bead  that  is  often  used 
in  combination  with  a  simple  em¬ 
broidery  stitch.  The  dress  closes 
on  the  left  shoulder  and  under¬ 
neath  the  arm  and  the  skirt  is  cut 
in  two  pieces.  A  dress  like  this 
can  be  made  over  a  body  lining. 
Checks  and  plaids  are  smart 
and  tricotine,  gabardine  and 
soft  serge  are  also  suitable. 
Among  the  silks  there  is  satin, 
eharmeuse,  crepe  meteor  or 
crepe  de  Chine  to  choose  from. 

36  bust  requires  3%  yards 
velvet  36  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  57  34  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies 
32  to  44  bust. 


2747 — 2739 — The  center  front 
closing  of  the  blouse  and  the 
distinctive  smartness  of  the  well- 
cut  skirt  suggest  the  tailored 
costume  but  like  all  fashions 
with  the  Paris  stamp  there  is 
that  certain  ease  of  line  that 
appears  even  in  the  simplest 
of  them.  The  blouse  is  made 
in  kimono  style.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  four  pieces  and  has  the 
waistline  a  little  higher  than  the 
normal.  The  inside  pocket  is 
Arery  smart.  Skirts  of  this  type 
are  made  of  tricotine,  soft 
twills,  velours,  ihomespun,  duve- 
tyn,  broadcloth,  velveteen, 
stripes,  checks,  plaids,  gabardine 
and  serge.  Blouses  of  crepe  de 
Chine,  crepe  meteor,  Georgette, 
satin,  taffeta  or  cotton  voile, 
and  batiste  are  made  in  this  way. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  1 34 
yard  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches 
wide,  2J4  yards  serge  48  to  54 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  1% 
yard. 

This  blouse,  2747,  is  nice  for 
ladies  32  to  50  bust.  The  skirt, 
2739,  is  good  for  ladies  35  to  52 
hip. 


Dress  2697 
Embroidery  design  1 0855 


Blouse  2747 
Skirt  2739 


Dress  2701 


2701 — Every  wardrobe  has  its 
wool  frock,  slender  of  silhouette 
and  charmingly  becoming  in 
its  simplicity.  A  smart  way  the 
French  have  of  varying  this 
simplicity  is  by  inserting  plaited 
sections  at  each  side.  The  dress 
is  made  with  the  kimono  sleeve. 
It  slips  on  over  the  head  and  the 
side  sections  can  be  side  or  ac¬ 
cordion  plaited,  whichever  you 
prefer.  The  dress  can  be  made 
with  a  blouse  body  lining  if  you 
like,  and  it  is  possible  to  cut  this 
in  camisole  fashion.  Tricotine, 
gabardine,  serge,  twills,  checks 
and  plaids  can  be  used.  Any 
of  these  materials  can  have  the 
plaited  part  of  satin.  It  is  also 
a  lovely  model  for  satin,  char- 
meuse,  crepe  meteor  or  crepo 
de  Chine.  If  velveteen  or  duve- 
tyn  is  used,  the  plaited  sections 
should  be  of  satin. 

36  bust  requires  3  yards 
gabardine  54  inches  wide.  Lower 
edge  2 34  yards. 

This.dress  is  nice  for  ladies  32 
to  44  bust ;  also  for  misses. 


2715 — With  just  enough  of  a 
peplum  to  carry  it  into  the 
“over-the-skirt”  class,  but  with 
enough  individuality  to  rank  it 
with  the  smartest  French  mod¬ 
els,  a  new  blouse  has  this 
unmistakable  French  air.  The 
surplice  closing,  which  is  very 
becoming  to  most  women,  is 
emphasized  by  the  long  con¬ 
trasting  collar.  The  sleeve  is 
in  the  peasant  type  and  it  is 
cut  in  kimono  fashion,  which  of 
course  simplifies  the  construc¬ 
tion.  This  wide  straight  sleeve 
is  used  a  great  deal  this  year. 
These  blouses  are  very  lovely 
for  the  figured  materials  and 
they  are  effective  in  vivid  colors 
in  contrast  to  the  conservative 
background  of  a  dark  Winter 
suit.  Crepe  meteor,  crepe  de 
Chine,  taffeta,  satin,  velveteen, 
stripes  and  plaids  can  be  used 
for  the  blouse. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard 
crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  wide 
34  yard  satin  36  inches  wide. 

This  blouse  is  good  for  ladies 
32  to  44  bust. 


2700 — Perhaps  you  are  planning  to  keep  in  trim  with  a  gym  course  this  Whiter  or  maybe 
you  find  the  youthful  lines  of  the  middy  blouse  irresistibly  becoming.  At  any  rate  there  ;is 
a  new  blouse  that  has  all  the  smartness  of  the  regulation  middy  yet  is  very  easy  to  make 
because  of  its  kimono  construction.  It  slips  on  over  the  head  and  can  be  trimmed  with  the 
navy  emblems  and  rows  of  narrow  braid.  There  are  many  possibilities  in  making  a  blouse 
like  this  attractive  by  using  a  contrast  in  collar  and  cuffs  or  in  the  braid  and  embroidered 
trimmings.  Serge,  drill,  linen,  cotton  poplin,  duck  and  jersey  cloth  are  the  materials  best 
liked  for  middy  blouses.  If  the  short  sleeve  and  cuff  bottom  are  used,  it  is  splendid  as  part 
of  a  sports  costume  made  of  pongee,  crepe  de  Chine  and  washable  satin. 

36  bust  requires  1J4  yard  serge  48  inches  wide.  Embroidery  design  10656  is  used  for 
the  emblem. 

This  middy  blouse  is  good  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2768 — When  the  Parisienne  desires  to  give  a  more  costume  look  to  her  suit  or  separate 
skirt,  she  chooses  the  blouse  short  in  length  but  worn  outside  of  the  skirt.  In  this  case  the 
blouse  is  closed  in  surplice  style  and  ties  in  the  sash  at  the  back.  The  continuation  of  this 
front  into  the  sash  gives  the  soft  draped  lines  about  the  waist. .  With  merely  a  suggestion  of 
this  drapery  in  front  a  decided  bloused -over-the-belt  line  is  used  at  the  back.  The  slight 
stand-up  effect  of  the  collar  at  the  back  of  the  neck  is  new  and  very  becoming  to  most  women. 
Embroidery  or  beading  in  the  way  of  a  few  well-placed  motifs  enriches  a  blouse  of  this  type. 
Duvetyn,  velvet,  satin,  eharmeuse,  crepe  meteor  and  crepe  de  Chine  have  the  desired  softness 
of  texture  for  these  simple  lines,  and  if  the  occasion  demands  a  tub  blouse  there  is  cotton 
voile,  cotton  crepe  or  batiste. 

36  bust  requires  1%  yard  wool  jersey  54  inches  wide.  Embroidery  design  10812  is  used. 

This  blouse  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  48  bust. 


2736 — A  blouse  that  will  put 
up  a  most  becoming  front  for 
your  smart  tailored  suit  has 
a  very  interesting  surplice  col¬ 
lar  which  extends  in  full  length 
to  the  belt  and  can  be  made 
very  attractive  with  hand- 
embroidery  and  a  soft  plaited 
edge.  The  back  has  the  slight 
fulness  arranged  in  groups  of 
fine  tucks,  a  style  that  is  seen 
in  many  of  the  hand-made 
French  blouses.  The  shoulder 
is  a  little  longer  than  usual, 
which  gives  a  very  graceful 
dropped  fine,  and  a  shoulder 
yoke  is  used.  Blouses  like 
this  are  lovely  made  of  crepe 
de  Chine,  Georgette  or  wash¬ 
able  satin.  They  are  also 
smart  made  of  cotton  voile, 
handkerchief  linen,  batiste  and 
organdy.  When  any  of  the 
cotton  materials  are  selected, 
hand-embroidery  makes  an 
exquisite  trimming. 

36  bust  requires  2  34  yards  of 
crepe  de  Chine  that  is  40  in¬ 
ches  wide.  Emboidery  design 
10863  is  used  to  trim  this 
blouse. 

This  blouse  is  pretty  for 
ladies  32  to  46  bust. 


Blouse  2700 

Embroidery  design  10656 


Blouse  2736 

Embroidery  design  10863 


Blouse  2768 
Embroidery  design  10812 

Other  views  of  these  designs  are  shown  on  page  107 


Blouse  27 1 5 
Embroidery  design  1 0766 
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THERE  ARE  INTERESTING  WAYS  OF  VARYING  A  STRAIGHT  SILHOUETTE  AND  MAKING 


THE  SOFT  BLOUSE 


2781 — 2773 — The  blouse  and  skirt 
costume  is  still  very  much  the  vogue 
and  its  infinite  possibilities  for  indi¬ 
viduality  as  well  as  its  becoming- 
n  ess  are  the  cause  of  such  popularity. 
This  blouse  slips  on  over  the  head 
and  has  a  suggestion  of  the  soft 
draped  lines  at  the  sides.  The 
shape  of  the  trimming  band  is 
new  and  it  can  be  brought  out  with 
embroidery.  The  straight  skirt 
is  plaited  at  the  sides.  These 
plaits  can  be  stitched  below  the 
hip.  Over  blouses  are  made  of 
duvetyn,  velvet,  satin,  charmeuse, 
crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine  and 
silk  or  wool  jersey.  The  skirt 
could  be  made  of  tricotine,  gabar¬ 
dine,  serge,  broadcloth,  checks, 
plaids,  stripes,  satin,  charmeuse, 
satin  crepe,  sport  silks  or  taffeta. 

36  bust  and  38  hip  require  1% 
yard  satin  36  inches  wide,  2  kt  yards 
gabardine  44  to  54  inches  Avide. 
Lower  edge  2  yards. 

This  blouse,  2781,  is  good  for 
ladies  32  to  44  bust.  The  skirt, 
2773  is  suitable  for  ladies  35  to  49  jA 
hip. 


2763 — The  youthful  simplicity  of  a 
black  charmeuse  frock  charms  us 
for  it  is  obvious  that  its  appeal  is 
due  to  its  Parisienne  origin.  The 
French  hip  fulness  is  achieved  by 
straight,  gathered  pieces  which  are 
set  in  at  each  side.  The  long  body 
line  is  broken  at  the  back  and  front 
by  the  full  length  panel  line.  The 
plaited  ruffle  over  each  hip  accen¬ 
tuates  the  soft  fulness.  The  dress 
slips  on  over  the  head  and  it  has 
the  kimono  cut  sleeve,  which  makes 
the  construction  very  simple.  There 
is  a  blouse  body  lining  but  its  use 
is  a  matter  of  choice. 

It  is  very  smart  for  the  young 
girl  as  Avell  as  the  woman.  Crepe 
de  Chine,  satin  crepe,  charmeuse, 
taffeta  and  crepe  meteor  would  all 
be  pretty  made  in  this  fashion.  If 
velvet,  duvetyn,  light-weight  ve¬ 
lours,  soft  serge  or  tricotine  were 
used  the  plaiting  could  be  of  satin 
crepe,  charmeuse  or  crepe  meteor. 

36  bust  requires  4  yards  char¬ 
meuse  40  inches  wide  with  piecing 
at  the  side.  Lower  edge  2 y8  yards. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  ladies 
32  to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


Blouse  278 1  —Skirt  2773  Dress  2763 

Lmbroidery  design  1 0847 


Dress  2692 


2692 — A  long  but  broad  collar  to¬ 
gether  with  a  vestee  hold  one’s 
attention  in  a  very  smai’t  one-piece 
dress.  The  silhouette  is  straight, 
but  shows  the  influence  of  the 
French  hip  widening  movement  in 
the  slight  loop  extensions  of  braid 
at  each  side.  There  is  no  closing 
as  the  dress  slips  on  over  the  head 
in  the  new  way.  There  Is  a  blouse 
body  lining  that  can  be  made  in 
camisole  fashion,  if  you  like  it  that 
way.  These  simpi«  one-piece  dress¬ 
es  are  attractive  for  young  eirlsas 
well  as  women.  Such  a  mou°i 
offers  great  opportunity  for  the 
effective  use  of  embroidery  or  braid¬ 
ing.  This  dress  could  be  trimmed 
with  a  wide  band  from  the  hem  to 
the  knee.  Tricotine,  soft  twills, 
gabardine,  serge,  velveteen,  velours, 
duvetyn,  checks,  plaids  and  stripes 
are  smart  materials  to  use  and  it 
would  be  a  lovely  frock  in  satin. 

36  bust  requires  2%  yards  trico¬ 
tine  48  inches  wide.  Lower  edge 
51 M  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  ladies  32 
to  44  bust;  also  for  misses. 


2757 — The  quaint  charm  of  the 
Peter  Pan  style  is  suggested  while 
the  low-cut-neck  outline  is  retained 
in  this  new  pointed  collar.  The 
blouse  is  cut  in  one  piece  and  is  very 
soft  in  line.  It  slips  on  over  the 
head  and  so  has  the  attractive 
unbroken  line  in  front  and  back, 
and  the  peplum  is  a  very  becoming 
length.  Blouses  that  come  over 
the  skirt  make  a  very  distinctive 
costume.  They  can  be  finished  in 
\rery  simple  style  or  made  as  elab¬ 
orate  as  you  choose  by  the  use  of 
effective  embroidery  or  beading. 
Braiding  is  also  seen  on  many  of  the 
new  overblouses.  The  cuff  on  the 
end  of  the  sleeve  which  is  wide  at 
the  bottom  is  unusual  and  very 
pretty.  Crepe  de  Chine,  satin, 
taffeta,  crepe  meteor,  silk  crepe 
and  silk  voile  make  lovely  blouses 
of  this  kind,  and  the  embroidery 
used  through  the  body  of  the 
blouse  is  new. 

36  bust  requires  1 %  yard  Geor¬ 
gette  40  inches  wide.  Embroidery 
design  10846  is  used  for  trimming 
this  blouse. 

This  blouse  is  nice  for  ladies  32  to 
46  bust. 


2717  — Fashion  makes  no  compromise  in  planning  one  of  the  new  Winter  blouses.  She 
lets  it  slip  over  the  head  in  the  convenient  way  and  closes  it  down  the  back  to  allow  for  ease 
in  putting  it  on  and  taking  it  off.  The  collar  is  sewed  to  the  neck  all  the  way  around  so  that 
it  has  the  much  desired  unbroken  line.  This  collar  is  the  convertible  land  and  can  be  worn 
closed  up  high  if  you  find  that  style  becoming.  The  collar  as  well  as  the  cuff  is  cut  straight 
so  that  you  can  use  the  hand  hemstitching  which  is  seen  on  so  many  of  the  new  French 
blouses  of  the  finer  class.  The  tiny  group  of  plaits  at  the  front  and  back  add  to  the  soft 
full  effect  of  the  blouse,  and  a  sleeve  Avide  at  the  bottom  can  be  used,  if  you  prefer  it.  Crepe 
de  Chine,  Georgette,  crepe  meteor  and  taffeta  are  smart  materials  for  blouses,  and  batiste, 
cotton  Aroile  and  handkerchief  linen  are  also  good.  Embroidery  design  10820  is  used. 

36  bust  requires  1  %  yard  crepe  de  Chine  40  inches  Avide. 

This  blouse  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


2713 — One  way  of  wearing  the  blouse  outside  of  the  skirt  is  to  have  it  end  in  a  wide  belt 
effect.  Below  the  shoulders  in  front  this  blouse  can  be  tucked  or  softly  gathered  and  the 
fulness  that  comes  from  this  is  attractively  bloused  over  the  belt.  The  lines  of  the  blouse 
suggest  the  fashionable  long  body  and  it  can  be  made  with  the  short  or  long  sleeve,  and  the 
round  instead  of  the  square  cut  neck  according  to  the  style  which  you  find  most  becoming. 
This  belt  effect  can  be  trimmed  with  embroidery  and  these  same  motifs  can  be  introduced 
at  the  neck  and  on  the  sleeves.  Simple  touches  of  handAvork  such  as  this  make  lovely 
blouses.  Crepe  meteor,  crepe  de  Chine,  taffeta,  Georgette  and  satin  are  the  best  materials 
to  use.  If  the  blouse  is  gathered,  velveteen  would  be  suitable. 

36  bust  requires  1 %  yard  crepe  meteor  40  inches  wide.  Beading  design  10819  is  used 
for  the  trimming. 

This  blouse  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  bust. 


Blouse  2717 
Lmbroidery  design  1 0820 


Blouse  2759 
Lmbroidery  design  1 0736 


2759 — The  dignified  beauty  of  a 
medieval  costume  is  the  effect 
achieved  when  a  very  simple 
blouse,  draped  in  front,  is  made 
up  in  black  velvet.  This  new 
model  slips  on  over  the  head  and 
its  line  is  unbroken  by  belt  or 
trimming.  The  simple  round 
neck  is  used  and  "small  slashes 
are  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
side  seams.  These  openings  can 
be  laced  up  or  not  as  you  choose. 
Although  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  individual  French 
blouses  of  the  season  it  is  really 
very  simple  in  construction. 

Satin,  duvetyn,  silk  jersey, 
wool  jersey,  velvet  or  crepe 
meteor  would  make  a  very 
pretty  blouse  and  silk  voile, 
Georgette  and  crepe  de  Chine 
would  also  be  suitable.  A  fig¬ 
ured  fabric  is  very  smart  made 
up  in  this  simple  fashion  and 
embroidery  used  on  a  plain 
material  is  also  good. 

36  bust  requires  2  yards 
velvet  36  inches  wide.  Em¬ 
broidery  design  10736  is  used 
for  the  trimming. 

This  blouse  is  very  good  for 
ladies  who  measure  from  32  to 
44  inches  bust. 


Blouse  2757 
Lmbroidery  design  10846 


Blouse  2713 
Beading  design  10819 


Other  view  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  107 
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Dress  2696 
Embroidery  design  10726 


Coat  2665 
Skirt  2332 
Spats  2576 
Embroidery 
design  10849 


Middy  blouse  2752 
Skirt  2686 
Embroidery  design  10656 


DAUGHTERS  KEEP 


PACE  WITH 


THEIR  MOTHERS 


2683  —The  more  than  generous  collars  so  much  in  vogue  in  Winter  wraps  give  that  delightful  com¬ 
bination  oi  smartness  and  comfort.  The  coat  itself  is  really  of  the  simplest  type  in  construction  moving 
the  youthful  belted  lines  and  slender  silhouette.  It  is  a  coat  that  women  as  well  as  young  girls  find 
very  becoming.  Velours,  duvetyn,  plush,  fur  fabrics,  camel’s-hair  cloaking  and  Teddy-bear  doth  are 
the  best  materials  to  use.  Lower  edge  l'%  yard. 

This  coat  is  suitable  for  misses  32  to  34  bust;  also  for  ladies. 

2665  2332  -When  a  young  girl  plans  her  Winter  wardrobe  she  will  find  nothing  that  suits  her  so 

exactly  as  the  box-coat  with  a  side  plaited  skirt.  Either  a  one  or  two  seam  sleeve  can  be  used  and 
the  coat  can  be  a  little  longer,  if  you  like.  The  skirt  has  a  straight  lower  edge.  Box-coats  can  be 
made  of  velours,  duvetyn,  velveteen,  broadcloth,  fur  cloth  or  checks,  and  plaited  skirts  of  checks 
serge,  etc.  Lower  edge  2  y2  yards. 

The  coat,  2065,  Ls  smart  for  misses  32  to  34  bust;  also  for  ladies.  The  skirt,  2332,  is  good  for  misses 
14  to  19  years;  also  for  small  women. 

2752  -  -2686  -Smartly  dressed  for  the  schoolroom  and  ready  for  sports  after  hours  is  the  young  girl  who 
wears  the  becoming  middy  blouse  and  plaid  plaited  skirt.  The  blouse  slips  over  the  head.  The  in¬ 
verted  plaits  appear  at  intervals  in  the  skirt.  The  lower  edge  is  straight  and  the  waistline  is 
a  little  higher  than  usual.  Use  linen,  drill,  cotton  poplin  and  duck  for  the  blouse,  with  a  tricotine, 
serge,  gabardine,  plaid,  stripe  or  check  skirt.  Lower  edge  with  plaits  drawn  out  2 y  yards. 

The  middy  blouse,  2752,  is  becoming  to  misses  12  to  19  years;  the  skirt,  2686,  is  smart  for  misses  14 
to  19  years.  Both  are  good  for  small  women. 


2696—1110X0  soft,  full  lines  so  much  used  by  the  French  houses  are  unusually  lovely  in  duvetyn 
velours,  velveteen  and  such  materials.  The  dress  is  made  with  the  new  fulness  through  the  hips 
and  with  the  two-piece  skirt  sewed  to  the  waist  at  the  low  waistline.  The  closing  comes  underneath 
the  arm  and  on  the  left  shoulder  and  a  blouse  body  lining  can  be  used.  Checks,  plaids,  tricotine 
gabardine  and  soft  serge,  and  satin,  eharmeuse,  crepe  meteor,  and  crCpe  de  Chine  are  among  the  most 
suitable  fabrics.  Lower  edge,  53  inches. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  for  small  women. 

2680— Xo  girl  would  hesitate  to  cover  even  the  most  adorable  frock  when  one  of  the  French  wrap  coat- 
enters  the  case.  Made  on  the  graceful,  easy  lines  so  beloved  by  the  Parisienne  this  season  it  is  smart 
and  slips  on  over  any  type  of  frock.  It  has  the  wide  hip  and  the  more  narrow  hem  in  contrast  and  the 
armhole  is  deep  which  makes  the  coat  cut  to  advantage.  The  large  collar  can  be  adjusted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  temperature.  Women  as  well  as  girls  wear  this  type  of  wrap  coat.  Teddy-bear  cloth 
velours,  duvetyn,  fur  fabrics  and  plush  are  the  most  fashionable  materials.  Low'er  ed<re  53  inches 
This  wrap  coat  is  lovely  for  misses  32  to  34  bust;  also  for  ladies. 

2743— Just  to  emphasize  the  long  body  of  this  frock  that  slips  over  the  head  there  is  a  pointed  vestee 
above  and  straight  tunic  below.  The  drop  skirt  beneath  the  tunic  is  also  straight  and  it  can  be  made 
with  either  a  slightly  raised  or  low  waistline,  and  the  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is  optional.  Use 
tricotine,  serge,  gabardine,  and  velveteen  alone  or  with  satin,  or  combine  plaid,  check  and  striped  ma- 
^  ^  a  ,#in  bibrie.  8  a  tin  crepe  is  pretty  alone  or  with  a  chiffon  tunic.  Lowrer  edge  49  inches 

T  his  dress  is  smart  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  for  small  women. 


Dress  2743;  Braiding  design  10716 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  -page  107 
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LOOSE  PANELS,  HIP  SASHES  AND  TUNICS  DIVERT  ONE  FROM  A  STRAIGHT  LINE 


Dress  2702 
Beading 
design 
10779 


Dress  2765 
Beading  design  1 0832 


2785  - When  the  very  modern  young  lady  of  twelve  adds  her  audacious 
charm  t  o  this  dainty  beruffled  frock  with  its  quaint  fichu,  the  effect  is  irresist¬ 
ible.  Made  of  organdy,  cotton  voile,  batiste,  swiss,  lawn,  mull,  point  d’es- 
prit.  net.  Georgette,  crepe  de  Chino  and  lace  it  is  lovely  for  parties,  Taf¬ 
feta  can  have  a  net,  point  d'esprit  or  organdy  fichu. 

12  years  requires  4  %  yards  point  d’esprit  40  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  juniors  and  girls  6  to  15  years. 


2755- -  Paris  treats  the  young  girl’s  dance  frock  in  a  light  manner  but  with 
a  deft,  touch.  The  simple  body  is  in  one  piece  and  the  straight  skirt  is 
sewed  on  at  the  low  waistline.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the  head.  Use 
taffeta  with  flouncing,  Georgette,  tulle,  chiffon,  net  or  point  d’esprit. 

16  years  requires  2%  yards  satin  36  inches  wide.  2  yards  lace  flouncing  32 
inches  wide.  Lower  edge  of  outer  skirt  2  yards. 

This  dress  is  becoming  to  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  to  small  women. 


2702  —A  young  girl  may  start  with  demure  intentions  when  she  chooses 
a  one-piece  evening  frock,  but  she  will  be  carried  away  by  the  huge  side 
sashes  of  tulle.  A  simple  dress  like  this  is  lovely  with  side  or  accordion 
plaited  loose  panels.  Use  satin,  taffeta,  velvet,  eharmeuse,  crepe  meteor  or 
Georgette  with  the  sash  or  panels  of  tulle  or  net.  Lower  edge  51  inches. 

16  years  requires  2%  yards  satin  36  or  40  wide,  2  %  yards  tulle  44  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  for  small  women. 


2756  -1  for  that  occasion  when  the  youngest  daughter  makes  a  more  or  less  formal  appearance 
there  is  a  delightful  little  frock  with  French  looped  side  sashes  made  in  one  with  the  taffeta  body, 
and  a  ruffled  skirt  of  Georgette.  The  skirt  is  straight  and  it  is  sewed  to  the  body  at  Hie  normal 
waistline.  Taffeta,  velvet  and  flowered  silk  are  lovely  with  net,  point  d’esprit  or  flouncing,  or 
taffeta,  velvet,  crepe  de  Chine  and  (lowered  silk  can  be  used  alone. 

12  years  requires  t  %■  yard  taffeta  36  inches  wide,  2 %  yards  Georgette  40  Inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  becoming  to  juniors  and  girls  S  to  15  years. 


2765 --Fashion  declares-  herself  at  your  service— and  appears  in  the  new  apron  tunic,  slightly 
circular  and  not  closing  at  the  back.  The  waist  is  made  in  kimono  fashion  and  is  draped  and  the 
neck  has  the  new  line — a  little  low  at  the  side  and  back.  The  tunic  is  joined  to  the  straight  skirt 
a  little  above  the  normal  waistline  and  the  use  of  the  blouse  body  lining  is  optional;  Crepe  de  Chine, 
satin,  satin  crepe,  eharmeuse,  taffeta  and  soft  serge  are  the  materials  to  use. 

17  years  requires  4  H  yards  crepe  meteor  40  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  50  inches. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  for  small  women. 


2758  I  ,-uek  runs  in  streaks — is  the  belief  of  the  young  girl  who  discovers  that  her  smart  side- 
plaited  panels  start  at  her  becoming  low  waistline.  The  dress  has  the  kimono-cut  sleeve  and  a 
straight  skirt.  A  blouse  body  lining  can  be  used.  Tricotine,  serge,  gabardine  and  soft  twills  are 
smart  alone  or  combined  with  taffeta  or  eharmeuse.  Crepe  de  Chine,  eharmeuse  and  taffeta 
can; be  used  alone.  Tricotine,  etc.,  can  have  a  satin  body,  or  taffeta  a  Georgette  body. 

17  years  requires  3%  yards  serge  54  inches  wide.  Lower  edge  49  inches. 

This  dress  is  becoming  to  misses  10  to  20  years;  also  for  small  women. 


2771— The  pew  straight  loose  panels  are  Fashion’s  compromise  for  the  becoming  slender  silhou¬ 
ette  and  t  he  demand  for  the  approved  freedom  of  line.  The  drop  skirt  is  made  with  the  waist¬ 
line  a  little  higher  than  usual.  Use  trieotine,  gabardine,  serge,  soft  twills,  velvet,  duvetyn  or 
velours  alone  or  over  satin,  or  make  the  dress  of  satin  crepe,  etc.  Lower  edge  49)4  inches. 

16  years  requires  1,:4  yard  trieotine  54  wide,  2%  yards  satin  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  misses  16  to  20  years;  also  for  small  women. 


Dress  2771 
Braiding  design  10702 


Dress  2758 

Embroidery  design  10814 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  107 
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Dolls’  set  412 
Dog  10724 


FASHIONS  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  HOLIDAY  WINDOWS 


Dress  2783 

Embroidery  design  1 0673 


412 — This  doll  may  look  like  airy- 
fairy  Lillian  but  she  really  is  a  most 
practical  soul  having  a  very  capable 
looking  apron  in  her  wardrobe.  The 
pretty  hat  matches  the  dress  and  there 
is  a  dainty  bag  that  also  goes  with  it. 
She  has  the  correct  lingerie,  such  as  a 
petticoat,  combination  and  nightie. 

This  set  is  good  for  dolls  measuring 
14  to  30  inches. 


2779 — 2648 — A  drop-yoked  coat  of  velvet, 
broadcloth,  velours  or  corduroy  completed 
by  a  fabric  hat  of  velvet  ribbon,  satin, 
grosgrain,  velours,  etc.,  is  a  smart  enough 
costume  for  the  most  important  Xmas 
shopping. 

The  coat,  2779,  is  good  for  little  girls  1  to 
10  years.  The  hat,  2648,  for  girls  of  all 
ages  and  ladies;  the  muff  2010  for  girls  2 
to  14  years. 

2783 — If  you  don’t  watch  carefully  you’ll 
find  that  your  small  daughter  has  walked 
off  with  your  smartest  frock.  Such  is  the 
case  of  the  long-bodied  model.  It  slips  over 
the  head,  is  made  in  kimono  style  and  has 
the  distinctive  broken  joining  line.  Use 
serge,  velveteen,  checks,  plaids  or  taffeta 
or  combine  satin  with  velveteen,  serge, 
plaid  woolens  or  checks. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2772—2650  — Paris  uses  the  accentuated 
bloused  effect  at  the  back  of  this  coat. 
The  upper  part  of  the  coat  is  cut  in  kimono 
fashion  and  the  lower  part  is  sewed  to  it  at 
the  normal  waistline.  Velvet,  plush,  ve¬ 
lours  and  broadcloth  would  all  be  very  smart 
for  these  soft  youthful  lines  and  the  gored 
hat  can  be  made  to  match  the  coat. 

The  coat,  2772,  is  smart  for  girls  8  to  15 
years;  the  hat,  2650,  for  girls  2  to  12  years. 


403 — -This  gay  sailor  doll  will  cause  a 
great  fluttering  of  hearts  in  any 
nursery.  There  is  a  carefree  and  in¬ 
teresting  air  about  the  tilt  of  his  hat 
and  the  flare  of  his  trousers.  He 
also  has  the  little  round  white  hat 
with  upturned  brim  and  an  undershirt 
and  drawers. 

This  sailor  suit  is  good  for  a  boy  doll 
measuring  14  to  30  inches. 

2777 — 9560 — During  the  Xmas  rush  holiday 
engagements  demand  a  becoming  costume. 
This  little  coat  has  a  most  delightful  new 
arrangement  of  the  smocking.  Use  broad¬ 
cloth,  cashmere,  crepe  de  Chine, henrietta  and 
serge.  If  it  is  gathered  instead  of  smocked 
you  can  use  corduroy,  or  corded  silks. 

This  coat,  2777,  is  for  children  to  4 
years;  the  leggings,  9560,  are  good  for 
children  and  girls  2  to  16  years. 

2753 — Below  the  high  French  collar  which 
is  so  soft  and  becoming  the  coat  ripples 
in  a  most  fashionable  way  and  the  single 
button  closing  is  sufficient  unto  itself. 
The  coat  is  really  very  simple  to  make,  and 
the  neck  can  be  worn  open  when  you  want 
it  that  way.  Velours,  broadcloth,  velveteen 
plush,  corded  silks  and  checks  are  the  newer 
materials  for  little  girls’  coats. 

This  coat  is  for  girls  1  to  10  years. 

2782 — Serene  in  the  confidence  that  the 
tilt  of  her  brim  follows  the  tilt  of  her  nose 
is  the  little  girl  in  one  of  these  pretty  hats. 
The  soft  crown  on  the  left  is  very  new  and 
the  line  of  the  other  is  delightfully  quaint. 
Use  duvetyn,  velours,  velvet  or  corded 
silks,  or  make  the  gathered  crown  of  corded 
silks  or  satin  with  a  velvet  brim. 

This  hat  is  very  becoming  to  girls  2  to  12 
years. 


Bunny  10724 


Coat 
2753 
Hat  2650 
Leggings 
9560 


Embroidery 
design  10823 


Hat  2782 

Embroidery  design  10639 


2783 


403 


2772 


2779 


2777 


2782 
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Dress  2767 

Embroidery  design  1 0833 


2750 — A  new  turn  in  the  closing  is  a  simple 
checked  woolen  frock’s  claim  to  distinction. 
It  is  made  with  a  little  vestee  and  has  the 
straight  skirt  sewed  to  the  Empire  body. 
Simple  frocks  like  this  can  be  made  of  serge, 
checks  or  plaids  or  gingham,  chambray, 
linen,  cotton  poplin  or  pongee. 

For  8-year  size  1  Yz  yard  checked  woolens 
48  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  girls  4  to  12  years. 

2721 — A  Christmas  party  frock  of  quaint 
pompadour  silk  is  made  with  the  long  body 
and  dainty  gathered  flounces  that  are  cut 
straight  and  finished  with  the  new  deep 
scallop  outline.  The  dress  slips  over  the 
head  and  has  the  simple  kimono  sleeve 
construction.  Use  velvet,  taffeta  or  serge. 

For  12-year  size  2  3^  yards  pompadour 
silk  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  8  to  15  years. 

2774 — Velvet  is  delightful  for  the  small  girl 
but  must  be  made  in  the  simplest  of  fash¬ 
ions.  Soft  in  line  is  the  frock  with  the 
straight  lower  part  sewed  to  the  contrasting 
upper  part  at  the  low  waistline.  Use  satin 
with  velvet,  serge  or  plaid  wool  materials, 
or  use  velveteen,  taffeta,  etc.,  alone. 

For  10  years  1 yard  satin  36  inches 
wide,  1  hg  yard  velvet  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2767 — This  infringement  upon  masculine 
rights  passes  unnoticed  except  for  praise 
when  the  small  girl  displays  her  straight 
knickers  below  her  slip-over  kimono  dress. 
Serge,  pongee,  gingham,  cotton  poplin,  linen, 
challis  and  prints  are  used. 

For  6  years  2l/z  yards  chambray  32  inches 
wide. 

This  dress  is  suitable  for  little  girls  2  to 
10  years. 


2780 — Discretion  in  fashion  matters  is 
shown  by  the  girl  who  chooses  this  apron 
tunic  for  her  frock  of  crepe  de  Chine,  figured 
silks  or  velveteen .  The  waist  is  made  in  slip¬ 
over  style  and  has  the  kimono  sleeve.  The 
skirt  is  straight  and  the  tunic  is  sewed  to  a 
body  lining  a  little  above  the  normal  line. 

For  a  12-year  size  3%  yards  taffeta  36 
inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  pretty  for  girls  8  to  15  years. 

2770 — One  may  have  the  smart  long  body 
at  the  sides  but  can  dispense  with  it  in  front 
and  back  when  there  is  an  attractive  panel 
effect.  The  dress  is  made  with  a  straight 
lower  edge  and  has  the  new  fulness  across 
the  hips.  Serge,  velvet,  checks  and  plaids 
are  used  alone  or  with  satin  and  taffeta,  or 
crepe  de  Chine  can  be  used  alone. 

For  9  years  1  %  yard  serge  48  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  good  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 

2764 — A  deep  yoke  is  bound  to  lead  to 
something  good  and  in  this  case  it  happens 
to  be  box  plaits.  These  simple  plaited 
dresses  are  becoming  to  little  girls  and  are 
usually  made  of  serge,  checks,  gingham, 
chambray,  cotton  poplin,  pique  or  linen. 
The  unusual  line  of  the  collar  is  attractive. 

For  6  years  1  %  yard  linen  36  inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  smart  for  little  girls  2  to  6 
years. 

2760 — The  middy  dress  is  smart  for  school 
or  play  wear.  The  middy  blouse  slips  over 
the  head  and  is  cut  in  kimono  fashion.  The 
straight  skirt  can  be  sewed  to  either  an 
underbody  or  belt.  Use  serge  or  linen,  cotton 
poplin,  drill  and  gingham  or  combine  linen 
with  plaid,  cotton  poplin  with  gingham,  etc. 

For  12-year  size  2 "/%  yards  serge  48 
inches  wide. 

This  dress  is  good  for  girls  6  to  15  years. 


Dress  2764 
Embroidery 
design  10812 
Doll’s  set  41 1 


2767 


imi 

/  /  rn_ 

2750 

2721 

2774 


Dress  2760 
Embroidery  design 
10656 


2770 


2764 


2760 
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Now  easily 
"Renewed 


REMATURE  gray 

hair  that  falsely  pro¬ 
claims  the  passing  of 
youth  is  not  more 
unpopular  today  than 
it  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 

All  through  the  ages,  in 
every  land,  women  have  sought 
and  chemists  have  tried  to  per¬ 
fect  a  satisfactory  preparation 
for  coloring  and  renewing  gray, 
faded  and  streaked  hair. 

In  the  short  time  that 
Brownatone  has  been  on 
the  market  its  sales  have 
increased  so  rapidly  and  to  such 
a  tremendous  total  as  to  prove 
that  it  is  giving  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  to  more  women  than 
anything  previously  discovered 
for  this  purpose. 

BROWNATONE 

If  you  have  not  tried 
Brownatone  and  compared 
its  simple,  clean,  easy  method 
of  application,  its  instant  re¬ 
sults,  and  its  truly  remarkable 
reproduction  of  your  gray  hair’s 
original  color,  there  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  waiting  for  you. 

Any  good  druggist  can  supply 
“Brownatone” — 50c  and  $1.50. 
Two  colors:  “Light  to  Medium 
Brown”  and  “Dark  Brown  to 
Black.  Guaranteed  absolutely 
harmless. 

„  Eor  a  free  trial  bottle  of 
Brownatone”  with  simple  direc¬ 
tions,  send  11c  to  pay  packing, 
postage  and  war  tax,  to 

THE  KENTON 
PHARMACAL  CO. 

572  COPPIN  BLDG. 

Coding  ton,  Kentucky ,  US.  A. 

Canada  j Address 
Ulindsor,  Ontario 


BECOMINGNESS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE  FOR  WORK  OR  REST 


2776 — When  one  goes  in  for  preserving,  the  process  might  just 
as  well  be  extended  to  include  an  attractive  appearance.  A 
splendid  work  apron  is  cut  all  in  one  piece  and  buttons  on  the 
shoulders.  This  makes  the  construction  very  simple  and  it  is 
easy  to  slip  on  and  off.  It  is  the  type  of  apron  that  can  be  cut 
economically  as  it  requires  very  little  material,  yet  it  covers  the 
front  of  the  dress  sufficiently.  Aprons  like  this  are  very  service¬ 
able  and  good-looking  made  of  gingham,  chambray  and  percale. 
Cretonne  is  a  new  material  for  aprons  and  is  very  effective  with  a 
black  or  dark  background. 

This  apron  is  good  for  ladies  24  to  36  inches  waist  measure. 


2775— 1 There  are  times  when  Fashion  herself  claims  that  her  place 
is  in  the  home,  so  the  popular  overblouse  style  is  used  for  a  house 
dress.  The  blouse  slips  over  the  head  and  the  two-piece  skirt 
has  no  placket  but  an  elastic  or  drawstring  run  through  the 
casing  at  the  normal  waistline.  It  is  very  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Use  gingham,  chambray,  percale  and  cotton  poplin.  It  is 
also  a  lovely  style  for  a  simple  negligee.  In  this  case,  crepe  de 
Chine,  taffeta,  crepe  meteor,  fancy  silks,  dotted  swiss,  lawn  or 
cotton  voile  would  be  used.  Lower  edge  1%  yard. 

This  house  dress  or  negligee  is  suitable  for  ladies  32  to  46 
inches  bust  measure.  - 


2769  If  a  negligge  be  dainty,  no  matter  how  simple  it  is  in  line, 
it  will  be  lovely.  A  new  model  which  has  graceful  pointed  sleeves, 
very  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  an  irregular  Empire  line,  can  be 
made  of  crepe  de  Chine  and  edged  with  narrow  frills  of  the  same 
material.  The  upper  part  is  cut  in  kimono  fashion  making  it  a 


2776  2775  2769 


very  easy  garment  to  handle.  The  lower  part  is  cut  straight. 
The  pockets  on  each  side  make  an  attractive  trimming.  Crepe 
meteor,  fancy  silks  and  taffeta  are  lovely  materials,  and  albatross, 
wool  batiste,  or  dotted  swiss,  lawn  and  cotton  crepe  are  all 
suitable.  Lower  edge  63  inches. 

This  negligee  is  pretty  for  ladies  32  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 

2784  For  the  bedtime  story-hour  or  for  those  uninteresting 
chilly  Winter  mornings  there  is  a  most  cozy  kimono  wrapper. 
It  is  very  simple  to  make  but  there  are  any  number  of  really 
exciting  ways  in  which  it  can  be  trimmed.  With  a  plain  ma¬ 
terial  an  embroidered  scalloped  edge  makes  a  pretty  finish, 
and  of  course  there  are  any  number  of  possibilities  in  con¬ 
trasting  effects.  Cut  in  shorter  length  and  having  a  sailor  collar 
it  makes  a  dainty  dressing-sack.  Cashmere,  albatross,  French 
flannel  and  flannelet  are  the  materials  used  for  this  little 
garment. 

This  kimono  wrapper  or  dressing-sack  is  suitable  for  infants, 
and  it  is  also  good  for  girls  1  to  13  years  old. 

2745  If  a  good  start  is  everything  then  her  baking  is  an  assured 
success  when  she  selects  this  well-cut  apron  for  the  work.  It  is 
unusually  simple  in  its  construction  and  slips  on  over  the  head  in 
the  easiest  way.  It  has  the  large  patch  pockets  which  prove 
so  convenient  when  one  is  engaged  in  household  duties.  The 
trimming  band  used  at  the  neck  has  a  new  and  very  interesting 
outline.  This  apron  covers  the  dress  completely  and  when  the 
work  proves  strenuous  it  could  easily  be  worn  without  a  dress. 
Gingham,  chambray,  percale  and  madras  are  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  this  type  of  apron.  Lower  edge  1 %  yard. 

This  apron  is  becoming  to  ladies  32  to  48  inches  bust  measure. 


2784 


2745 
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Suit  2084  Pajamas  2741 


Suit  2748 


WELL-CUT  CLOTHES  FOR  THE  MEN  OF  THE  FAMILY 


6501 — 1230 — Shorter  in  length  than  the  usual  top-coat  yet  with 
plenty  of  warmth  for  his  outdoor  duties  is  this  small  boy’s  coat. 
The  double-breasted  style  is  good-looking.  Corduroy,  mixtures, 
cheviot  and  plaids  are  durable  materials  for  this  coat  and  the 
polo  cap  which  has  a  double  band  that  can  be  drawn  down  over 
the  ears  is  made  of  corduroy,  chinchilla,  plush  or  fancy  mix¬ 
tures.  Ear-laps  could  be  substituted  for  the  double  band. 

8  years  requires  1  %  yard  polo  cloth  54  inches  wide,  8  years  for 
cap  requires  yard  fur  fabric  54  inches  wide. 

This  coat,  6501,  is  good-looking  for  boys  2  to  16  years.  The 
polo  cap,  1230,  is  suitable  for  children  2  to  12  years. 

2748 — The  horn  is  really  an  unnecessary  factor  in  gaining  every¬ 
body’s  attention — the  suit  speaks  for  itself.  Simple  in  line,  it  is 
a  well-cut  and  a  very  becoming  and  manly  style  for  the  small  boy. 
The  belted  coat  with  the  slot  seam  at  the  back  is  good-looking 
and  the  straight  trousers  or  knickerbockers  can  be  used.  The 
four  smart  pockets  are  added  for  interest  and  also  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  boy.  Suits  such  as  this  one  are  made  of  serge,  mix¬ 
tures,  cheviot,  tweeds,  corduroy,  worsted  or  homespun. 

A  10-year -size  suit  requires  2%  yards  of  mixtures  44  inches 
wide. 

This  suit  is  good-looking  for  boys  8  to  16  years. 

2549 — 1230 — -The  small  boy  with  his  untiring  energy  for  outdoor 
games  and  work  must  have  the  warmest  and  most  comfortable 
of  overcoats.  A  good-looking  model  has  the  convenient  con¬ 
vertible  collar.  Cheviot,  mixed  coatings,  chinchilla  and  tweeds 
are  the  most  serviceable  materials  for  a  boy’s  coat.  The  polo 
cap  can  have  the  ear-laps  or  be  made  with  a  double  band  that  Can 


be  drawn  down  over  the  ears.  It  is  made  of  corduroy,  chin¬ 
chilla,  plush  and  fancy  mixtures. 

12  years  requires  2  yards  chinchilla  54  inches  wide,  12  years 
for  cap  requires  yard  corduroy  22  or  more  inches  wide. 

This  overcoat,  2549,  is  good  for  boys  2  to  16  years;  the  polo 
cap,  1230,  is  suitable  for  children  2  to  12  years. 

2084 — Of  course  for  such  an  occasion  as  Christmas  he  would  have 
on  one  of  his  best-looking  suits  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  so  many 
new  toys.  This  waist  slips  on  over  the  head.  The  front  yoke 
facing  is  attractive,  but  the  waist  can  be  made  without  it  and  the 
trousers  are  cut  straight.  Use  a  chambray,  madras,  linen,  poplin, 
galatea,  repp,  dimity  or  cotton  blouse  with  serge,  gabardine,  cor¬ 
duroy,  linen  or  drill  trousers  or  make  the  suit  of  repp,  chambray, 
poplin,  pique,  drill  or  khaki  alone. 

4  years  requires  1J4  yard  linen  36  inches  wide  for  blouse,  % 
yard  contrasting  linen  36  inches  wide. 

This  suit  is  good  for  little  boys  2  to  6  years. 

2741 — The  slip-over-the-head  fashion  has  extended  to  pajamas. 
Both  men  and  boys  find  this  new  style  particularly  convenient 
in  this  garment  because  it  does  away  with  all  buttons  and  fast¬ 
eners  making  it  very  easy  to  get  into.  The  pajamas  can  be 
made  with  or  without  the  fly.  Madras,  percale,  fine  cottons,  mus¬ 
lins,  outing  flannel  and  wash  silks  are  the  best  fabrics  for  pajamas. 

38  breast  requires  5  yards  muslin  36  inches  wide  without 
piecing  through  sleeves,  4  %  yards  muslin  36  inches  wide  with 
piecing  through  sleeves. 

These  slip-over  pajamas  are  splendid  for  men  and  boys,  32  to 
54  breast. 


6501 


2549 


2748 


2084  .  2741 


RUBBER  GOODS 


“The  best  I  ever  used  — 
and.  I’ve  tried  them  all  ** 

“  The  more  I  see  of  other 
kinds  —  the  better  I  like 
the 

Sufienert/ice 

Hot  Water  Bottle 

"  1  like  its  extra  thick,  soft,  velvety 
rubber.  It  means  long  life.  I  like 
its  triple  reinforcement  —  it 
means  the  strength  of  three 
bottles  in  one.  And  especially,  I 
like  its  full  two -quart  size  — a 
real  blessing  when  you  need  heat  . 
quick. 

“  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  rich  red 
bottle  with  the  black  rubber  trim¬ 
mings  —  in  the  orange -colored, 
blue-ribboned,  gold-sealed  box.” 

DAVOL  RUBBER  GOODS 

At  the  leading  druggists  in  every 
ne  i  gh  borHood  —  y  ou’ll  find 
DAVOL  Rubber  Products  to  keep 
you  well  from  infancy  to  old  age. 

W rite  for  FREE  copy)  of  "HEAT  AND 
COLD.  An  authoritative,  first-aid  booklet 
on  the  use  of  heat  and  cold  for  many  ills. 

DAVOL  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Established  187 1 

Executive  Offices  and  Factory 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 
San  Francisco 
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^Make  Your 
Little  Girl  Hau 


WITH  AN 


NECKLACE 


Beginning  with 
the  Add-a- 
L  pearl  Neck-  & 
HU  lace,  im 


A  little  later 
alter  adding 
to  it. 


See  how  the  Add. 
a-pearl  Neck¬ 
lace  grows. 


With  each  addition, 
£k  it  increases  in 
A  beauty  and  in  / 

valttp 


As  the  necklace  a| 
proaches  comple 
tion,  it  becomes 
,  more  and  more 
L.  beautiful.  _ 


The  recipient  now  has 
a  most  charming  com¬ 
pleted  necklace  ol  gen, 
uine  pearls. 


Indeed-  h  ncjeriC'  need  r not  Se 
Atamed  \nith  dead  cn  ximtd ! 

Science  has  discovered  a  new  method 
by  which  underarm  perspiration  can 
be  repressed.  And  without  staining 
the  daintiest  lingerie!  It  is  with 
Immac,  a  clear  colorless  lotion — exqui¬ 
site,  dainty. 

Immac  simply  cannot  stain.  Yet  it 
effects  instant  underarm  dryness 
without  injury  to  even  the  most 
delicate  skin.  At  your  dealer’s  or 
send  fifty  cents. 

Hannibal  Pharmacal  Co. 

Box  C,  657  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Neet,  the  non-irritant  depilatory. 


EMBROIDERIES  THAT  MEET  THE 

THE  WOMEN  AND 


10860 — With  fifty-four  figures  straight  out  of  “Mother 
Goose”  you  can  make  a  wonderful  nursery  world  with 
every  spread,  curtain,  towel,  bib,  romper,  apron  or 
handkerchief  telling  its  own  story.  The  figures  can  be 
worked  in  outline  embroidery  or  done  hi  applique. 
There  are  fifty-four  large  and  medium-size  figures  and 
ten  tiny  figures  for  handkerchiefs. 

10863 — One  can  do  a  number  of  things,  all  of  them  de¬ 
lightful,  with  a  fine  design  of  this  kind.  It  makes  ex¬ 
quisite  blouses,  dresses,  underwear,  children’s  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  is  very  exquisite  for  a  layette.  It  is  worked 
in  satin-stitcli,  eyelets  and  French  stemming,  and  there 
are  1 3^  yard  of  banding  that  is  1 M  inch  wide,  1 
yard  of  scallops  that  are  V2  inch  wide,  1  collar  and  34 
assorted  motifs. 


Embroidery  design  10862 
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Embroidery  design  1 0863 


A/ 


10860 


Embroidery  design  10860 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  ORDER  OF 
CHILDREN  FIRST 


10858— There  is  a  great  deal  of  individuality  in  a  new 
alphabet  which  can  be  used  for  triangular  monograms. 
They  are  very  good-looking  and  give  a  decided  cachet 
to  your  house  linens.  There  are  six  complete  alpha¬ 
bets,  arranged  so  that  a  letter  from  each  size  will  form 
a  monogram  634  by  3  %  inches  or  a  monogram  3  by 
1  •>'«  inches. 

10859 — Most  women  like  a  bit  of  embroidery  to  carry 
around  with  them — a  spray,  wreath  or  scalloping  that 
can  be  worked  on  a  collar,  handkerchief,  etc.  There 
are  larger  sizes  for  sheets,  pillow-cases  and  scarfs,  and 
the  design  can  be  worked  in  satin-stitch,  eyelets,  French 
stemming  and  buttonholing.  There  are  534  yards  of 
scallops  6 J4  inches  wide,  and  38  assorted  motifs  and 
12  motifs  for  handkerchiefs. 


Embroidery  design  1 086 1 


aik 


iCk  Embroidery 


design  1 0858  _  j[  j* 


£  It  £t 


Embroidery  design  10859 


Embroidery  design  10859 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Why  Buy 
Pequot ? 

Beca  use-Pequo  ts 

are  the  recognized 
standard  of  sheet¬ 
ing  excellence. 

This  is  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Institutions, 
Hospitals  and 
Hotels  the  country 
over  have  adopted 
PEQUOTS  for  their 
use,  and  this  only 
after  rigid  compet¬ 
itive  tests. 

For  Quality, 
Durability  and 
Appearance 

insist  upon'  having 
PEQUOT — no  other  is 
“just  as  good.”  Sold 
in  the  piece  or  made 
up  in  Sheets  and  Pil¬ 
low  Cases.  Also  Pillow 
Tubing  by  the  yard. 
Ask  your  dealer. 


Made  by 
Naumkeag 
Steam  Cotton  Co. 
Salem,  Mass. 

*8 

Parker,  Wilder  &  Co. 
Boston  and  New  York 
Selling  Agents 
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Don’t  Streak,  Spot  or  Ruin  your  Material 

in  a  Poor  Dye 


Each  package  of  “Diamond  Dyes”  contains  direc¬ 
tions  so  simple  that  any  woman  can  diamond-dye  a 
new,  rich,  fadeless  color  into  worn,  shabby  gar¬ 
ments,  draperies,  coverings,  everything,  no  matter 
what  the  material  may  be. 

Buy  “Diamond  Dyes” — no  other  kind — then  per¬ 
fect  results  are  guaranteed  even  if  you  have  never 
dyed  before.  Your  druggist  has  a  “Diamond  Dyes” 
Color  Card  showing  16  rich  colors. 


It’s  easy  and  really  fun  to  diamond-dye— 


Woolens 

Sweaters 

Blouses 

Silks 

Draperies 
Children’s  Coats 


Skirts 

Curtains 

Jackets 

Dresses 

Hangings 

Mixed  Goods 


Stockings 

Ginghams 

Cottons 

Linens 

Coverings 

Everything! 


OTHER  VIEWS  ARE  SHOWN  ON  FIGURES 
ON  PAGES  90,  91,  92,  93  AND  94 

Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  pages  90-91 


2738 


2746 


2754 


2712 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  pages  92-93 


2740 


£ 

2751  2749 


2732 


2685-2761 


2737 


2699 


2778 


2655 


Other  views  of  these  garments  are  shown  on  page  94 


2676 


2687 


2695 
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^  U 

Young  Brides 


A  young  newly  wed  may  not  always  know  all  about  the 
culinary  art,  or  the  etiquette  of  fine  housekeeping,  but  one  thing 
she  is  sure  to  realize  is  the  necessity  of  having  several  service¬ 
able  morning  and  afternoon  dresses  that  will,  because  of  their 
style,  fit  and  coloring,  harmonize  with  her  new  surroundings. 
This  is  why  so  many  brides  wear  morning  dresses  of 


in  medium  shades  that  do  not  show  the  soil  and  always  look 
fresh  and  dainty.  Dresses  made  from  Serpentine  Crepe  can  be 
laundered  and  shaken  into  shape  without  ironing  which  makes 
this  material  appeal  to  the  twentieth  century  bride  for  she 
knows  that  it  saves  her  work. 


For  leisurely  resting  about  home,  she  uses  frocks  of 
Serpentine  Crepe  made  from  the  patterns  suitable  for  this  type 
of  dress  as  well  as  for  house  dresses  or  kimonos. 


Of  course  calling  on  friends  is  part  of  the  fun  of  being  a 
bride  as  it  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  exploit  the  charms  of 
one’s  trousseau.  A  frock  or  suit  of  Duretta  Cloth,  pure  white 
and  dainty  with  its  lustre  surface  and  fine  twill  finish,  trimmed 
perhaps  with  a  bit  of  embroidery  to  lend  more  individuality,  will 
make  you  the  envy  of  every  young  lady. 

Never  forget  that  Duretta  Cloth  keeps  snowy  white,  is 
adaptable  to  clothes  for  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  is  not  too 
heavy  for  comfort,  and  always  durable  and  modish. 

Duretta  Cloth  is  not  only  exceptionally  useful  for  frocks  and 
suits  but  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  cloth  made  for  Doctors’  and 
Nurses’  Uniforms,  Middy  Blouses,  Outing  Skirts,  Children’s 
Garments,  Etc.,  where  a  cloth  of  great  strength  and  real  beauty 
is  desired. 


Nearly  every  leading  retailer  can  show  you  Ike  new  patterns 
of  Serpentine  Crepe  in  many  adaptable  colorings.  Ask  to 
see  them  and  also  inquire  for  Duretta  Cloth  and  note  for 
yourself  the  beauties  and  wearing  worth  of  both  these  fabrics. 

If  not  found,  refuse  to  accept  any  substitutes  and  write 
Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Small,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  and  she  will 
send  you  the  latest  samples  and  inform  you  where  you 
can  secure  these  best-of-all  fabrics. 


Pacific  Mills 


m  Lawrence 


Mass. 
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Tfo  ULTONA 

PLAYING  A  BRUNSWICK  RECORD 


How  can  you  judge  tone 

until  you've  heard  The  Brunswick? 

13HONOGRAPHS  differ  counterbalanced  reprod 
as  their  names  differ.  So  in  obtainable, 
fairness  to  yourself  don’t  By  proper  suspension 
make  your  choice  until  you’ve  surface  noises  are  diminis 
made  a  tone  comparison.  Note  also  the  many  o 

Hear  The  Brunswick  and  features.  A  phonograph 
understand  the  advantages  of  has  won  the  artistic  ran 
the  Brunswick  Method  of  The  Brunswick  challer 
Reproduction.  See  if  you  your  consideration,  i 
agree  with  the  critical  thou-  Brunswick  cabinets  are  f 
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